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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Tuesday,  Mardh  20,  1973,  being  tihe  first  diay  of  the  third  session  of  the  29th  Parliament 
of  the  P^rovince  of  Ontario  for  the  despatch  of  business  pursuant  to  a  proclamation  of  the 
Honourable  W.  Ross  Macdtmald,  Lieultenant  Governor  of  the  province. 


The  Hbuse  met  at  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
having  entered  the  House  aimd  being  seated 
upon  the  throne,  was  pleased  to  open  the 
session  with  the  following  gracious  si>eech. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Hon.  W.  Ross  Macdonald  (Lieutenant  Gov- 
embr):  Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Si)eaiker,  and  .members  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly:  I  extend  my  warmest  greetings 
to  you  on  this  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
tHidixi  session  of  the  29th  Parliament  of  On- 
tario. On  behalf  of  our  sovereign  I  convey 
best  wishes  to  tihe  Premier  and  to  my  nrin- 
isters  and  to  all  hon.  meawbers. 

Je  tiens  a  vous  souhaiter  a  tous  ime  cha- 
leureuse  bienvenue  en  ce  jour  d'ouverture  de 
lia  troisieme  session  de  la  29eme  Legfelature 
de  I'Ontario.  Je  veux  presenter,  au  nom  de 
notre  souveraine,  tous  les  meilleurs  voeux  au 
Premiier  Ministre,  a  mes  ministres  et  aux 
hon.  membres. 

The  people  of  Ontario  and  hon.  members 
of  this  assembly  share  the  honour  and  plea- 
sure aflForded  them  by  the  gracious  presence 
of  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  His 
Royal  Highness,  Prince  Philip,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  their  visit  to  Canada  tihis  summer. 
This  royal  visit  wil  provide  Her  Majesty's 
loyal  subjects  the  opportundty  to  accord  a 
warm  welcome  to  their  Queen  and  to  His 
Royal  Highness. 

Hon.  members,  the  province's  economy  has 
been  strengthened  oonsidferably  in  the  past 
year  and  has  enjoyed  the  fastest  growth  rate 
in  the  level  of  employment  in  over  a  decade. 
My  government  expects  this  trend  to  continue 
in  1973  wdtih  an  increase  in  real  gro>vth  of 
goiods  and  services  of  six  per  centt  this  year, 
compared  with  an  estimated  5.5  per  cent  gain 
in  1972. 

Despdte  the  continued  rapid  growth  of  the 
labour  force,  the  average  unemployment  rate 
has  declined  from  5.2  per  cent  in  1971  to 
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4.8  per  cent  in  1972,  and  a  record  140,000 
new  jobs  were  created.  This  achievement 
compared  favourably  with  Canada  as  a  w'hole, 
where  the  vmemploymenft  rate  lost  year  re- 
mained virtually  undhaniged  at  6.3  per  cent. 
A  moderation  in  the  labour  force  growth  in 
1973  comibined  with  the  oontinuing  expansion 
in  job  opportuntities  should  further  improve 
the  Ontario  employment  picture.  Indeed,  on  a 
seasonal  basis,  unemployment  in  Ontario  was 
4.1  per  cent  in  Fdbniary  this  year  compared 
with  4.6  per  cent  in  February,  1972. 

Ontario's  fiscal  policy  in  the  past  two  years 
has  played  an  important  part  in  alleviating 
unemployment,  including  such  measures  as 
personal  income  tax  reductions  and  selective 
expenditure  increases  made  by  the  province 
wihioh  have  had  a  favourable  influence  on 
subsequent  federal  policy. 

In  its  oontinuing  aotrvities  in  the  develop- 
ment of  medium  and  long-term  provincial 
economic  objectives,  it  is  my  government's 
intention  to  use  the  resources  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Economic  Policy  to  study  and 
recommend  poJicies  for  provinoiall  implemen- 
tation and  to  develop  positions  concerming 
economic  and  industrial  pblicy  co-ordination 
between  the  province  and  the  government  of 
Canada. 

My  government  pax)poses  to  strengthen  the 
Ontario  Economic  Council  to  sui>piort  its  in- 
dependent studies  of  the  Onttario  econlomy. 

All  are  aware  of  the  rapidly  increasing  rate 
of  cfhange  around  us.  The  steadily  increasing 
and  more  concenftiiated  population  and  the 
resulting  pressure  on  land  create  a  wide  range 
of  new  poiKcy  imperatives. 

It  is  clear  that  llhe  preservation  of  our 
physical  resources  is  one  of  the  miost  urgent 
requirements  facing  all  governments  today. 
The  most  important  of  these  resources  is 
land.  My  government  will  place  before  you 
proposals  for  major  new  programmes  designed 
to  ensure  sound  plaiming  and  to  preserve  this 
resource  for  the  use  and  advantage  of  future 
generations. 
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Two  major  studies  undertaken  by  the  gov- 
ernment have  now  been  received  and  action 
will  be  taken  with  respect  to  their  imple- 
mentation. 

My  government  will  introduce  legislation 
whach  will  ensure  the  preservation  of  the 
Niagara  Escarpment.  Such  proposals  will  be 
balanced  to  permit  mixed  uses  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  the  ecologidal  and 
historic  features  of  this  physical  land  form 
which  is  a  unique  feature  of  our  province. 

In  this  connection,  my  government  will 
establish  a  Niagara  Escarpment  Gommission 
to  be  responsible  for  the  overall  pllanning  of 
physical  resources  and  to  ensure  that  govern- 
ment policy  to  preserve  the  escarpment  is 
carried  out.  The  total  area  sulbjeot  to  planning 
and  control  in  the  public  interest  will  be 
in  excess  of  one  n>ilhon  acres. 

My  government  is  prepared  to  proceed  vdth 
plans  for  a  parkway  belt  system  from  Dundas 
in  the  west  to  Oshawa  in  the  east.  This 
parkway  belt  will  provide  for  the  orderly 
channelling  of  services  and  utilities  that  are 
the  essential  support  systems  of  urban 
southern  Ontario,  while  affording  opportun- 
ities for  the  preservation  of  open  space  and 
providing  for  the  separation  of  individual 
urban  commimities. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the  re- 
organization of  local  government  structures 
is  to  encourage  more  effective  planning  at  the 
local  level,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  con- 
trol and  use  of  land.  My  government  believes 
it  essential  that  the  public  be  increasingly 
involved  in  this  process.  In  this  regard,  my 
government  intends  to  initiate  a  major  re- 
view of  the  Planning  Act  and  other  legisla- 
tion related  to  land  development. 

My  ministry  has  received  proposails  regard- 
ing regional  government  both  east  and  west 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  will  introduce 
legislation  in  this  regard.  My  government  be- 
lieves that  a  strong  and  reformed  local  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  best  position  to  determine 
'•■s  own  priorities  and  proposes  to  transfer  to 
strengthened  local  governments  more  author- 
ity and  responsibility  for  many  of  the  de- 
cisions that  relate  to  local  matters. 

My  government  will  take  steps  to  ensure 
proper  policy  co-ordination  of  initiatives  in- 
volving land  use  controls  where  agricultural 
lands  are  concerned  so  that  good  farm  land 
may  be  retained  for  agricultural  purposes. 

My  government  will  introduce  legislation 
to  implement  recommendations  contained  in 
the  interim  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
land  drainage. 


As  a  result  of  its  review  of  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  on  the  Ontario  Munici- 
pal Board,  my  government  will  place  before 
you  proposals  to  make  the  board  a  more 
effective  vehicle  for  discharging  its  respon- 
sibilities. 

My  government  will  continue  to  work  for 
the  fullest  co-operation  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  other  provincial  governments 
and  looks  forward  to  a  number  of  joint  meet- 
ings in  the  coming  months.  Amongst  them 
will  be  the  conference  of  welfare  ministers 
next  month  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  provide 
for  the  development  of  an  integrated  ap- 
proach to  income  security  programmes.  The 
province  is  well  aware  of  the  implications  for 
our  mimicipalities  of  many  of  these  policy 
negotiations  and  will  continue  to  encourage 
active  municipal  representation  and  participa- 
tion in  provincial  negotiations  with  the  federal 
government. 

New  policy  initiatives  in  the  energy  field 
are  a  matter  of  active  and  intensive  considera- 
tion. 

In  its  concern  about  changes  taking  place 
in  the  field  of  energy,  Ontario  fully  recog- 
nizes that  actions  taken  now  and  in  the  near 
future  by  governments  both  in  Canada  and 
abroad  will  have  a  profound  impact  on  the 
supply  and  cost  of  energy  and,  in  turn,  on  the 
very  foundation  of  our  economic  progress. 
The  province  is  equally  aware  of  the  need 
to  place  questions  on  energy  in  a  balanced 
social  perspective  to  protect  the  environment 
as  well  as  the  economic  interests  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  province.  New  policy  initiatives 
establishing  agencies  for  energy  may  be  ex- 
pected, as  well  as  changes  in  the  role  and 
place  of  the  Hydro  Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion of  Ontario.  These  proposals  will  be  based 
on  the  reports  of  the  advisory  committee  on 
energy  and  Task  Force  Hydro. 

My  government  has  already  acted  in  rela- 
tion to  specific  matters  involving  potential 
and  significant  environmental  considerations, 
such  as  the  Solandt  commission  on  the  pro- 
posed Nanticoke-Pickering  hydro  line  and  the 
task  force  to  study  the  potential  of  the  lignite 
fuel  deposits  in  northern  Ontario. 

In  the  knowledge  that  similar  matters  will 
arise  in  future  which  will  require  intensive 
and  expert  study  and  analysis,  my  govern- 
ment will  place  before  you  legislation  to 
establish  a  permanent  agency  for  environ- 
mental protection,  having  the  responsibility 
for  a  comprehensive  system  of  assessment  and 
evaluation  of  the  environmental  significance 
of  activities  of  ministries  of  the  government, 
utilities,  projects  funded  in  part  by  the  gov- 
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emment  and  related  activities  in  the  private 
sector  which  have  comparable  environmental 
implications. 

On  receiving  the  recommendations  of  the 
task  force  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Environ- 
ment, my  government  will  introduce  legisla- 
tion on  the  disposal  of  solid  waste. 

With  respect  to  the  prograonme  initiated  last 
year  to  remove  abandoned  automobiles  from 
the  landscape,  new  regulations  will  be  intro- 
duced providing  simplified  and  more  rapid 
procedures  for  divesting  the  title  in  derelict 
vehicles  to  hasten  their  removal.  Other  con- 
trols will  be  introduced  with  regard  to  loca- 
tions where  these  vehicles  are  collected. 

Measures  to  control  the  sale  of  pesticides 
and  also  their  use  by  farmers  and  foresters 
are  being  effectively  enforced  with  the  co- 
operation of  vendors  and  users.  Further  steps 
will  be  taken  to  strengthen  these  controls. 

It  is  also  the  intention  of  my  government 
to  institute  a  noise  abatement  programme  in 
co-operation  with  the  mvmicipalities. 

The  objectives  of  my  government  with  re- 
spect to  environmental  matters  can  only  be 
effectively  achieved  with  the  co-operation  of 
the  people  of  Ontario,  neighbouring  prov- 
irces  and  states,  and  other  nations.  There- 
fore, my  ministers  attach  particular  signifi- 
cance to  the  fact  that  the  province  of  Ontario 
is  to  be  host  to  a  conference  sponsored  by 
the  Canadian  Council  of  Resource  and  En- 
vironment Ministers  this  November. 

You  will  be  asked  to  approve  a  programme 
designed  to  increase  my  government's  activity 
in  forest  management.  This  expanded  pro- 
gramme includes  the  regeneration  of  cut-over 
lands,  establishing  new  forests  on  private 
land,  improving  growth  conditions  in  existing 
forests  and  preparing  idle  land  for  planting 
or  seeding.  These  measures  are  designed  to 
help  meet  Ontario's  long-term  requirements 
from  its  forest  resources. 

Hon.  members,  various  development  policy 
initiatives  and  programmes  will  be  reviewed 
by  you,  including  new  guidelines  for  financial 
assistance  to  the  tourist  industry,  further 
support  for  exports,  and  industrial  develop- 
ment with  special  emphasis  on  assistance  to 
small  business.  An  expanded  programme  has 
been  prepared  to  promote  all-season  facilities 
in  northern  Ontario  and  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. 

In  view  of  the  accelerated  economic  growth 
expected  to  take  place  in  the  United  King- 
dom because  of  that  country's  recent  entry 
into  the  European  Economic  Community,  the 
Premier,  the  Hon.  William  Davis,  has  arranged 
to  lead  a  special  mission   of  manufacturers 


and  businessmen  to  visit  Britain  in  May  to 
fully  explore  the  range  of  new  opportunities 
for  increasing  exports  and  investments  from 
Ontario  to  the  British  market. 

To  serve  the  special  needs  of  communities 
in  northern  Ontario,  amendments  will  be 
introduced  to  the  Airports  Act,  designed  to 
improve  existing  aviation  facilities  in  that  part 
of  our  province.  My  government  will  propose 
to  contribute  up  to  80  per  cent  of  total  con- 
struction costs  for  these  new  airport  facilities. 

In  addition,  my  government  will  continue 
to  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  airport  facilities  servic- 
ing unincorporated  northern  settlements,  in- 
cluding plans  for  three  new  airstrips  at  Indian 
settlements  at  Round  Lake,  Fort  Hope  and 
Pikangikum,  and  a  new  runway  for  the  air- 
port at  Moosonee. 

My  government  is  also  proceeding  with 
plans  for  the  development  of  a  new  inter- 
mediate-capacity transit  system  to  help  meet 
the  transportation  needs  of  our  larger  cities, 
and  is  evaluating  proposals  from  two  manu- 
facturers of  intermediate-capacity  systems. 
One  of  these  systems  is  to  be  installed  as  a 
demonstration  project  at  Exhibition  Park  in 
Toronto  for  operational  testing  purposes. 

As  hon.  members  are  aware,  the  Camp 
Commission  on  the  Legislature  is  presently 
studying  the  procedures  and  processes  of  our 
legislative  activities  and  is  giving  considera- 
tion to  certain  reforms  with  respect  to  party 
finances  and  election  expenditures.  The  re- 
ports from  your  commission  will  be  presented 
for  your  consideration  and  resolution  during 
this  present  session. 

My  government  will  ask  you  to  approve  the 
appointment  of  an  independent  commission 
to  redistribute  the  electoral  districts  of  the 
province,  and  redefine  their  boimdaries. 

My  government  will  propose  measures  re- 
lating to  conflict  of  interest  with  respect  to 
its  civil  servants. 

My  government  will  provide  increased 
assistance  and  encouragement  to  our  amateur 
athletics  through  special  community-wide 
athletic  and  recreational  programmes,  and 
will  be  giving  full  support  to  the  first  Ontario 
Summer  Games  which  will  be  held  in  Oshawa 
this  summer. 

Following  my  government's  study  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Symons  Commission 
on  French-Language  Secondary  Education,  a 
bill  will  be  put  before  you  to  create  a  Lan- 
guages of  Instruction  Commission  for  On- 
tario's education  system. 

Plans  for  immediate  implementation  involve 
expanded    services    to    the    Franco-Ontarian 
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community  by  the  addition  of  more  French- 
speaking  staff  in  the  central  and  regional 
offices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education, 

My  government  will  provide  increased 
assistance  to  the  native  people  of  our  prov- 
ince through  support  for  cultural  develop- 
ment projects,  communications  services  and 
the  local  management  of  resources.  More 
teachers  will  be  provided  who  are  fluent  in 
the  languages  of  native  peoples,  and  better 
teaching  materials  will  be  made  available 
in  those  languages. 

To  help  promote  greater  understanding  of 
the  rich  cultural  heritage  of  Ontario's  native 
people,  new  courses  will  be  designed  for  the 
Ontario  curriculum,  especially  for  elementary 
students. 

To  conserve  and  maintain  Ontario's  heritage 
and  history,  my  government  will  propose 
legislation  and  make  funds  available  for  the 
restoration  and  maintenance  of  selected  build- 
ings and  structures  of  historical  significance. 
Local  public  libraries  and  existing  museums 
will  be  given  increased  financial  support. 

The  report  of  the  Rohmer  Commission  on 
Book  Publishing  has  been  made  available  to 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House.  A  number 
of  recommendations  have  already  been  imple- 
mented by  my  government  and  proposals  will 
be  submitted  to  you  in  relation  to  the  further 
implementation  of  the  commission's  final  re- 
port. 

My  government  will  present  legislation  in 
respect  to  negotiations  between  the  teaching 
profession  and  school  boards. 

My  goverimient  has  pubhshed  a  position 
paper  inviting  public  reaction  with  regard  to 
future  policies  and  jyrogramimes  for  the  men- 
tally retarded,  with  particular  reference  to 
community  as  opposed  to  institutional  living. 
My  ministers  are  txmfident  that  tihe  response 
of  interested  organizatiions  and  the  general 
public  will  be  helpful  in  determining  future 
programmes.  In  the  interim,  present  care  sys- 
tems for  our  retarded  and  handicapped  wall 
continue  to  receive  direct  government  sup- 
port, including  additional  capital  funding  for 
daycare  nurseries  for  retarded  children  and 
experimental  projects  in  new  selected  centres 
for  the  seriously  retarded. 

A  third  regional  centre  for  the  hearing 
handicapped  will  be  opened  in  London  this 
fall  and  will  provide  residential  and  daycare 
programmes  for  250  deaf  and  hard-of-Jhearing 
students.  This  new  facility  will  serve  as  a  re- 
source centre  for  southwestern  Ontario  so 
that  more  children  may  receive  improved 
educational  programmes  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 


My  government  is  appreciative  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  Ontario  Council  of  Health 
advisory  group  on  medical  care  insurance  for 
undertaking  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
health  insurance  plan.  My  ministers  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  the  highest  standards 
of  medical  and  hospital  care  for  all  our 
people  throughout  Ontario  and  to  deliver 
these  services  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Advice  has  been  sought  from  the  Ontario 
Council  of  Health  on  the  question  of  com- 
munity health  centres  which  when  considered 
with  the  current  activities  of  the  special  com- 
mittee on  the  future  delivery  of  health  serv- 
ices will  provide  a  strong  blueprint  for  future 
policy  in  these  important  areas. 

My  government  will  proceed  with  proposals 
for  a  Health  Disciplines  Act  which  were 
tabled  in  the  previous  session  and  will  intro- 
duce legislation  during  this  session  to  estab- 
lish a  health  disciplines  board. 

Further  legislation  will  be  presented  to 
you  to  strengtihen  the  position  and  clarify 
the  role  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Ontairio. 

My  government  proposes  to  increase  assis- 
tance to  family  service  agencies,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, to  establish  a  special  counselling  and 
w^elcoming  centre  for  newcomers  to  our  prov- 
ince, which  will  serve  as  a  means  to  familiar- 
ize them  with  government  services  and  bene- 
fits available  to  them. 

My  government  will  propose  adjustments 
in  the  benefits  provided  under  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  in  order  to  maintain  an 
appropriate  level  of  support  reflecting  in- 
creiases  in  the  cost  of  hving  and  recent  adjust- 
njents  to  provincial  wage  rates. 

My  government  will  continue  its  substan- 
tial commitment  in  the  field  of  housing  and 
land  development  for  low  and  moderate  in- 
come wage  earners.  Housing  programmes  will 
be  restructured  during  the  year  in  light  of 
new  amendments  to  the  National  Housing 
Act  and  recommendations  of  the  Ontario 
Task  Force  on  Housing  Pohcy.  My  govern- 
ment has  recently  initiated  an  integrated  com- 
munity housing  programme  for  which  On- 
tario provides  development  funds  at  preferred 
interest  rates  for  the  construction  of  private 
housing.  In  return,  builders  set  aside  up  to 
26  i>ercent  of  this  housing  for  families  re- 
quiring assistance. 

In  the  area  of  consumer  and  commercial 
relations,  my  government  regards  as  essential 
a  co-ordinated  approadh  to  the  development 
of  provincial  and  federal  policies.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  has  'been  informed  of 
Ontario's  concerns  regarding  the  development 
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of  a  national  competition  policy,  with  the 
hope  that  through  such  consultation  more 
effective  legislation  may  be  achiefved. 

A  Livestock  Medicines  Act  will  be  intro- 
duced to  control  and  regulate  the  use  of 
drugs  available  for  agricultural  livestock 
purposes. 

My  government  plans  to  introduce  the 
Consumer  Reporting  Act  and  the  Co-opera- 
tive Corporations  Act,  both  of  which  have  im- 
portant imphcations  with  regard  to  credit  and 
loan  practices  throughout  Ontario. 

Ontario  will  press  for  a  greater  degree  of 
co-operation  and  co-ordination  with  the  fed- 
eral government  with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justi'ce. 

In  one  area  of  special  concern,  the  intro- 
duction of  intermittent  sentencing,  while 
essentially  a  commenidable  principle,  has  re- 
sulted in  a  conflict  with  the  well-developed 
temporary  absence  programme  of  the  provin- 
cial Ministry  of  Correctional  Services.  This 
has  also  placed  certain  difficulties  before  our 
judges,  and  it  is  most  important  that  clarifica- 
tion of  the  application  of  these  principles  be 
achieved. 

To  increase  the  availability  of  trained  per- 
sonnel in  the  corrections  field,  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  selected  community 
colleges  for  experimental  correctional  worker 
courses,  using  corrections  staff  to  give  advice 
on  the  ciuriculum  and  offering  field  training 
in  correctional  settings. 

My  government  will  ako  implement  certain 
recommendations  of  the  Botterell  report  to 
improve  health  care  services  for  waixls  and 
inmates  of  correctional  institutions.  The  group 
home  programme  for  juveniles  will  be  ex- 
panded. 

My  government  proposes  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  the  courts  of  law.  Following 
studies  by  the  Law  Reform  Commission  and 
other  agencies,  plans  will  be  introduced  de- 
signed to  provide  a  systems  concept  based  on 
modem  management  methods.  These  meas- 
ures will  require  a  review  of  our  tiered 
system  of  justice,  the  rules  of  procedure 
governing  the  operation  of  the  courts,  and 
new  ways  of  dealing  with  certain  infractions 
whidh  are  haodled  as  criminal  offences  but 
which,  as  is  widely  agreed,  should  not  be  so 
treated. 

Furthermore,  my  government  will  introduce 
proposals  for  a  system  of  Crown  legal  clerks 
to  prosecute  minor  offences  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  CrovvTi  attorney  and  relieve  the 
police  constable  of  this  task. 

Amendments  will  be  proposed  to  the  Jurors 
Act  to  remove  disqualification  of  people  in 


many  occupations  and  trades  and  allow 
greater  citizen  participation  in  the  jury  pro- 
cess. The  grand  jury,  as  an  element  in  the 
criminal  trial  process,  will  be  abolished,  and 
its  present  function  relating  to  the  inspection 
of  public  institutions  will  be  retained  and 
performed  by  a  public  review  committee. 

My  government  will  establish  a  training 
programme  for  justices  of  the  peace  who  pre- 
side in  provincial  courts,  and  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  Act  will  be  amended  to  clarify  their 
role  in  relation  to  that  of  provincial  court 
judges. 

My  government  will  continue  to  seek  the 
co-operation  of  the  federal  government  to 
permit  the  province  to  introduce  an  off-track 
betting  service. 

My  ministry  holds  the  view  that  support  for 
our  law  enforcement  services  must  be 
strengthened.  To  this  end,  improved  police 
training  facilities,  an  upgraded  communica- 
tions and  information  network,  and  the  com- 
prehensive review  of  policing  in  Ontario,  cur- 
rently being  conducted  by  a  task  force,  are 
all  essential  elements  of  an  overall  response 
to  growing  concerns  and  expectations  with 
regard  to  public  protection. 

To  help  combat  drug-related  crimes  and 
the  illegal  use  of  drugs,  the  Ontario  Provin- 
cial Police  vdll  establish  a  special  drug  law 
enforcement  programme  to  be  undertaken 
jointly  with  municipal  forces  and  the  RCMP. 
The  programme  vdll  place  emphasis  on  con- 
trolling the  trafficking  of  hard  drugs. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  investigations  by 
our  law  enforcement  agencies,  and  upon  the 
advice  of  the  appropriate  ministry,  my  gov- 
ernment will  establish  a  royal  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  possibility  of  criminal  activ- 
ities within  the  plastering,  lathing  and  dry- 
walling  sectors  of  the  building  industry  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto. 

These  and  other  matters  will  be  placed  be- 
fore you  for  your  consideration. 

May  Divine  Providence  guide  you  in  your 
several  tasks  and  in  the  discharge  of  your 
serious  responsibilities, 

God  bless  the  Queen  and  Canada. 

The  Honouralble  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
was  then  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  to  prevent  mistakes,  I  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  His  Honour's  speech  which  I  will 
now  read. 

(Reading  dispensed  with.) 
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POWERS  OF  ATTORNEY  ACT 

Hon.  Mt.  Bales  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intitiiled,  the  Powers  of  Attorney  Act,  1973. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  tfae  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  that  the  speech  of 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to 
this  House  be  taken  into  consideration  on 
Thursday  next. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  F  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  just  before  you  put  the  motion 
to  adjourn,  I  would  hke  to  ask  the  Premier 
if  the  omission  of  any  referenice  to  the  ele- 
vator strike  in  His  Honour's  remarks  is  an 
indication  of  the  Premier's  change  in  policy 
on  compulsory  arbitration? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  reply  very  briefly,  a  bill  will  be  introduced 
tomorrow  afternoon  providing  for  compulsory 


arbitration  by  way  of  settlement  of  that  par- 
ticular strike. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
recognizing  the  unusual  conditions  which 
may  well  prevail,  if  the  Premier  intends  to 
proceed  or  hopes  to  proceed  tomorrow 
through  ^1  three  readings,  would  it  be  pos- 
sible for  draft  legislation  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  opposition  members  in  order  that 
we  can  study  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  111  see  if  we 
can  have  a  draft  bill  available  for  both  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  acting 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  so  they 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  assess  it.  It  is  our 
intention  to  introduce  it  tomorrow  afternoon 
and  move  it  through  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  tihe  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3:45  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.(m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  dnfomi  the  House 
that  a  vacancy  has  occurred  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  assembly  since  the  last  session 
by  reason  of  the  resignation  of  Charles  Steel 
MaicNaughton  as  member  for  the  electoral 
di^rict  of  Huron. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  has 
since  been   remedied.   Very  a/pipropriately! 

An  Hon.  member:  Are  there  any  other 
resignations? 

ilnterjeictions  by  hon.  meonibers. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Statements  by  the  mdnistry. 

GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  damasge  <3aused  by  the  extra- 
ordinarily high  levels  of  the  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  particularly  last  weekend,  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  ooncem  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  sihould  like  to  advise  the  hon.  members 
of  *he  steps  wbich  have  been  and  will  be 
taken  to  alleviiate  the  damage  and  hardship 
caused.  Both  during  and  since  the  weekend, 
the  extent  of  the  damage  has  been  assessed 
by  the  ministries  involved  and  we  now  have 
a  reasonably  complete  picture  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  damage. 

I  do  not  wish  to  miniimize  the  hardship 
which  the  people  involved  have  and  are 
undergoing.  The  cleanup  task  will  not  be 
easy  or  without  cost.  Moreover,  the  likelihood 
of  a  recurrence  of  the  damage  is  far  from 
remote.  We  are  then  faced  with  both  a 
short-  and  a  long-term  problem.  The  first  in- 
volves providing  assistance  now  to  the  x>eople 
affected.  The  second  involves  deciding  how 
a  similar  situation  can  be  avoided  in  the 
future. 

Last  fall,  when  similar  damage  occurred, 
special  funds  were  made  available  to  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  to  restore  and 
protect  diking  and  roadways  on  Pelee  Island 
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from  flooding.  At  ai>proxiniately  the  same 
time  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
in  co-operation  with  the  federal  government, 
provided  over  $4  million  for  improving  dikes 
and  works,  under  the  ARDA  programme,  to 
protect  agricultural  farm  lands  from  flooding. 

Approximately  three  weeks  ago  I,  along 
with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(Mr.  Stewart),  and  the  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment (Mr.  Aidd),  and  our  senior  officials, 
met  wth  the  Hon.  Jack  Davis,  federal  Min- 
ister of  the  Environment,  to  discuss  ways  and 
means  to  combat  damage  along  the  shore- 
lines of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  federal  govern- 
ment at  that  meeting  intimated  that  it  was 
prepared  to  assist  in  three  respects. 

First,  with  regard  to  compensation  for 
damage  sustained,  the  federal  government 
would  ibe  prepared  to  loonsider  participating 
with  Ontario  based  on  a  provincial  population 
formula  similar  to  that  whidh  has  previously 
been  applied  in  either  drcumstances.  Under 
that  formula  the  federal  government  would 
give  no  assistance  lontil  this  province  had 
made  a  commitment  to  pay  the  first  $8  mil- 
lion of  compensation.  Thereafter  a  sliding 
scale  of  federal  participation  would  apply, 
with  the  federal  government  paying  one-half 
of  the  cost  of  compensation  by  the  time  the 
amovmt  paid  out  reached  $40  million.  Un- 
fortimately,  if  and  /when  any  assistance  were 
to  become  availalble  under  the  federal  form- 
ula it  would  be  highly  restricted.  It  would 
not,  for  example,  include  any  compensation 
for  damage  to  recreational  lands  or  for  siun- 
mer  cottages,  and  with  minor  exceptions 
would  generally  exclude  damage  to  commer- 
cial and  industrial  enterprises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  logic  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's formula  based  on  population  is 
highly  questionalble,  as  damage  along  the 
shorelines  has  no  direct  relationship  to  the 
population  of  this  province. 

In  spite  of  this  lack  of  clear  and  unre- 
stricted assistance  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment, the  government  of  Ontario  will  provide 
an  immediate  emergency  programme  on  an 
80-20  per  cent  cost-sharing  basis,  with  those 
affected  municipalities  which  wish  to  par- 
ticipate, for  dike  repair,  pumping  off  of  flood 
waters,  temporary  diking  and  road  repair. 
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In  addition,  the  province  is  prepared  to 
participate  with  local  disaster  committees  on 
a  matching  doUar-for-doUar  basis  for  com- 
pensation paid  with  regard  to  permanent 
residences  and  farm  buildings  not  of  the 
recreational  type.  This  programme  would  be 
similar  to  tlhose  previously  efiFeoted  when 
natural  disasters  occurred  in  this  province. 
It  is  hoped  that  federal  government  partici- 
pation will  be  forthcoming  for  this  pro- 
gramme so  that  the  compensation  fund  would 
be  supi>orted  one-third  from  local  resources, 
one-third  from  the  province  and  one-third 
from  the  federal  government.  We  shall  press 
the  federal  govermnent  (for  such  assistance. 

This  describes  the  immediaite  short-term 
forms  of  assistance  available.  Tbe  government 
is  prepared  to  allot  funds  for  the  support  of 
this  programme  and  it  is  establishing  a  work- 
ing group,  headed  by  a  representative  from 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and  includ- 
ing officials  from  the  Ministry  of  Agricultiu-e 
and  Food,  the  Ministry  of  the  Sohcitor  Gen- 
eral—Emergency Meaistu"es  Organization— the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Oommimica- 
tions,  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  and 
the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

This  task  force  will  be  empowered  to  allo- 
cate funds  immediately  and  to  draw  on  the 
physical  and  technical  resources  in  the  appro- 
priate ministries  and  agencies— for  example, 
for  equipment,  supplies  and  engineering  sup- 
port. Affected  mimicipalities  shoiJd  contact 
the  municipal  subsidies  branch  of  the  Minis- 
try of  Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  for  detailed  information  as  to 
how  to  receive  financial  assistance.  The  Min- 
istry of  Natural  Resources  should  be  con- 
tacted for  all  other  forms  of  assistance. 

As  for  the  longer  term  programme  of  pre- 
vention, our  recent  discussions  with  the 
federal  government  resulted  in  an  indication 
from  it  that  over  the  next  20  or  30  years  the 
federal  government  would  be  prepared  to 
participate  on  a  50-50  basis  with  the  province 
for  the  construction  of  a  permanent  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  shore  protection  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

No  detailed  planning  or  assessment  has 
been  made,  but  the  required  engineering 
would  presumably  require  at  least  a  year  to 
prepare.  The  cost  of  the  whole  project  could 
run  from  perhaps  $100  miUion  to  $200  million 
over  that  period  of  20  or  30  years. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  to  the  hon. 
members  that  before  such  a  programme  is 
embarked  upon  some  hard  decisions  will  have 
to  be  made.  While  no  one  would  wish  to  see 


property  destroyed  by  high  water,  the  public 
interest  must  be  considered  to  the  extent  that 
the  community  as  a  whole  has  a  responsibility 
to  protect  property  which  was  originally  loca- 
ted in  areas  likely  to  be  flooded  or  washed 
away  by  high  waves.  These  are  not  easy  ques- 
tions to  answer.  Nonetheless,  a  long-term 
solution  is  desirable  and  this  avenue  will  be 
pursued  further  with  the  federal  government. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  indicated  to  us  that  the 
federal  government  would  be  prepared  to 
continue  to  support  expenditures  of  funds 
through  ARDA  specifically  for  the  protection 
of  agricultural  lands,  again  on  a  50-50  cost- 
sharing  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  then  are  the  initiatives 
we  as  a  government  have  been  pursuing. 
Immediate  help  is  available  and  long-term 
preventive  measures  are  being  explored. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  That  is  not 
enough. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Mr.  E,  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  They 
are  fighting  for  the  floor  over  there. 

An  hon.  member:  Much  too  latel 


REMOVAL  OF  SAND  FROM  DUNES 
IN  PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  statement  concerning  a  matter  involving 
the  Lake  Ontario  Cement  Co.  and  the  dis- 
position of  16.2  acres  of  land  under  lease  to 
that  company. 

As  all  members  are  aware,  this  matter  has 
been  of  considerable  concern  to  my  ministry 
and  to  the  government  of  Ontario  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  For  a  long,  long 
time! 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  One  would 
never  know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Last  spring  I  appointed 
Dr.  Walter  Tovell,  then  the  associate  director 
of  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  a  dis- 
tinguished conservationist  and  a  geologist  in 
this  province,  to  inquire  into  and  to  report  to 
the  government  on  various  matters  concern- 
ing the  area  imder  lease  to  the  company. 

Dr.  Tovell  was  asked  in  particular,  to  study 
the  geology  of  the  area  adjacent  to  Sand- 
banks Provincial  Park  as  related  to  the  phys- 
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ical  and  aesthetic  effects  on  the  environment 
should  the  Lake  Ontario  Cement  Co.  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  its  operations  on  the  site 
now  being  worked.  As  I  indicated  at  that 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Tovell's  report  was  to 
be  used  by  the  government  and  by  the  com- 
pany as  a  basis  for  discussion  leading  to  a 
settlement  of  outstanding  points  at  issue. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  report,  numerous 
meetings  have  been  held  between  representa- 
tives of  the  Lake  Ontario  Cement  Co.,  my 
legal  advisers  and  oflBcials  and  myself.  Also 
during  this  time  two  actions  were  brought 
against  both  the  company  and  the  govern- 
ment by  environmental  groups.  Until  these 
issues  were  resolved  by  the  courts,  negotia- 
tions between  the  company  and  the  govern- 
ment were  suspended  and  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  make  any  announcement  on 
the  progress  of  this  matter. 

As  hon.  members  will  recall,  I  made  a 
commitment  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  that,  when  these  matters  had 
been  resolved  and  periods  for  appeal  had  ex- 
pired, I  would  announce  the  government's 
decision  as  to  how  best  to  resolve  this  matter. 
I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  members  of  the 
House  that  no  sand  has  been  extracted  from 
the  site  since  last  summer  and  that  there  has 
been  no  reduction  in  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities available  at  the  company's  Picton 
operations. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition ) :  Is  there  any  sand  left? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  am  also  pleased  to 
say  that  the  company  has  co-operated  fully 
with  the  government  in  agreeing  to  suspend 
the  extraction  of  sand.  Moreover,  both  the 
government  and  the  company  have  agreed 
that  the  government  shall  acquire  the  com- 
pany's interest  in  the  lease  of  the  land  in 
question.  Accordingly,  ft  has  been  decided 
that  the  most  equitable  method  of  pro- 
ceeding would  be  for  the  Crown  to  expro- 
priate the  lease,  pending  the  hearing  of 
which,  efforts  to  negotiate  a  settlement  will 
continue.  Steps  to  carry  out  expropriation 
have  been  taken. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  re- 
solved in  the  very  near  future- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  We  are 
buying  back  what  we  already  own. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —and  that  this  area  can 
become  an  integral  part  of  Sandbanks  Pro- 
vincial Park  for  use  this  summer. 


CENTRAL  REGISTRY  SYSTEM 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consum- 
er and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
brief  statement  to  the  House  as  an  intro- 
duction to  two  bills  that  will  receive  first 
reading  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1967  the  interim  report  of 
the  select  committee  on  company  law  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  central  regis- 
try for  corporate  and  business  names,  so  that 
searches  from  across  the  province  could  be 
carried  out  with  substantially  greater  des- 
patch. As  a  result,  this  government  proposed 
and  the  House  passed  the  Corporations  In- 
formation Act,  which  was  proclaimed  into 
force  Jan.  1,  1972. 

Under  section  2  of  that  Act,  Mr.  Speaker, 
any  corporation  carrying  on  business  in  On- 
tario in  a  name  other  than  its  proper  cor- 
porate name  must  register  that  name  with  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations. 

The  intent  of  the  two  bills  which  will  be 
introduced  today  is  to  place  partnerships, 
limited  partnerships  and  sole  proprietorships 
on  a  footing  similar  to  that  of  corporations. 

The  records  system,  as  it  exists  under 
present  legislation,  is  in  the  process  of  cen- 
tralization and  the  proposed  legislation  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  continue  that  process. 
It  is  this  government's  intention  that,  with  the 
passage  of  these  two  bills,  Ontario  will  move 
forward  toward  a  fully  integrated  business 
names  registry  system. 

The  Partnerships  Registration  Act  was  first 
enacted  in  1869.  It  appeared  in  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Ontario,  1877,  and  has  not  been 
substantially  amended  since  that  date.  The 
Limited  Partnerships  Act  first  appeared  in 
1877,  and  it  too  has  remained  substantially 
unchanged  since  that  time.  In  both  cases,  the 
legislation  had  as  its  focal  point  the  small 
county  town;  and  this  system  simply  does  not 
meet  the  needs  of  present-day  business.  In 
1971,  for  example,  some  30,000  declarations 
or  certificates  were  filed  in  this  province  un- 
der these  Acts.  More  than  half  the  total  were 
made  at  the  registry  division  for  the  City 
of  Toronto.  It  was  recognized  that  the  system 
of  filing  was  no  longer  workable. 

In  1968  an  Act  to  amend  the  Partnerships 
Registration  Act  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  registry  system.  These 
sections,  never  proclaimed  in  force,  permit- 
ted the  Lieutenant-Govemor-in-Council,  not- 
withstanding anything  contained  in  the  Act, 
to  make  regulations  under  the  Act  to  bring 
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a  central  registry  system  into  operation.  To 
accomplish  the  go^s,  however,  the  changes 
needed  were  of  such  a  nature  that  amend- 
ment of  the  Act  and  not  merely  regulation 
was  required. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  that  the 
declarations  and  certificates  filed  under  the 
Act  would  expire  five  years  after  the  date 
of  filing,  unless  previously  renewed.  This  will 
clear  the  backlog  of  business  names  which 
have  been  abandoned  and  are  no  longer  in 
use.  Best  estimates  would  indicate  that  90  to 
95  per  cent  of  present  filings  would  not  be 
renewed. 

In  the  registry  office  for  the  city  of 
Toronto,  an  estimated  204,000  certificates 
and  declarations  of  partnership  are  on  file. 
Experience  of  other  provinces,  particularly 
Manitoba,  which  recently  modernized  its 
statutes  in  this  area,  indicates  that  no  more 
than  10  per  cent  are  active.  The  remainder 
ceased  carrying  on  business  in  their  partner- 
ship names  and  have  failed  to  register  a 
declaration  of  dissolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that 
under  the  proposed  legislation  the  system  for 
filing  partnerships,  limited  partnerships  and 
sole  proprietorships  will  be  put  on  a  similar 
footing  to  that  which  already  exists  for  as- 
sumed names  by  corporations. 

The  ohanges  in  jyrocedure  made  possible 
by  these  amendments  should  enable  the  oper- 
ation of  a  centtral  registry  by  existing  staff  in 
the  ministry,  even  though  these  documents 
will,  for  the  time  'being,  be  accepted  by  all 
registry  oflices  throughout  the  provinlce.  A 
position  of  registrar  of  partnerships  will  be 
created  utilizing  the  present  complement  of 
the  coini>anies  division  in  my  ministry. 

The  regulations  to  be  made  under  die 
legislation  will  increase  the  filing  fees  from 
$3  to  $10  for  each  registration  to  cover  the 
costs  of  an  improved  service  and  possible 
acquisition  of  more  up-to-date  equipment  in 
the  future. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  intent  of  the 
two  bills  will  'be  to  simplify  registration,  clean 
up  the  backlog  of  inactive  files  and  ensure 
that  the  pu'blic  has  a  quick  and  ready  source 
of  information  on  business  operations  being 
carried  on  in  ihe  province. 


ACaOENT  ON  HIGHWAY  400 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order  before  you  leave  statements,  perhaps 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cations would  make  a  statement  on  the  acci- 
dent   on    Highway    400    on    Simday    night, 


similar  to  the  one  that  he  apparently  did 
make  public  expressing  his  concern  a<bout 
certain  matters  on  licensing  iwocedures  and 
a)bout  fthe  type  of  investigation  he  has 
launched  into  this  matter. 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  making  a  statement  on  that,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  has  been 
one  of  the  problems  uppermost  in  my  mind 
since  Sunday  night. 

First  of  all,  there  was  a  press  release  by 
the  member  for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  that  I 
was  expecting  to  answer  today,  and  there- 
fore of  course  I  have  certain  concerns  that 
he  has  in  mind  that  I  would  like  to  relate. 

Secondly,  I  do  not  have  a  police  report 
as  yet.  One  has  not  come  to  my  ministry. 
We  had  one  of  our  own  individuals  at  the 
scene  of  the  accident  on  Sunday  and  Monday, 
but  there  are  several  matters  that  I  would 
like  to  go  into  in  detail. 

Thirdly,  with  respect  to  illegal  leasing, 
so  called,  which  was  one  of  the  matters,  I 
believe,  raised  by  the  member  for  Yorkview; 
as  I  pointed  out,  illegal  leasing  is  a  term 
used  in  connection  with  PCV  licensing. 
Whether  or  not  a  person  is— and  I  state  this, 
I  do  not  know  as  yet  whether  it  was,  in  fact, 
an  illegal  lease  or  not— but  whether  it  was  an 
illegal  lease  or  not  has  no  bearing  on  safety. 

In  other  words,  you  could  have  an  illegal 
lease  in  effect  and  have  the  safest  operator 
and  the  safest  truck  meeting  all  the  condi- 
tions possible.  Illegal  leasing  relates  to  the 
PCV  licensing  and  does  not  relate  to  safety. 
Safety  is  covered  by  the  Highway  Traffic  Act, 
and  of  course  the  police  enforce  that. 

With  respect  to  whether  or  not  the  truck 
should  have  been  on  the  highway  on  Sunday, 
that  comes  under  the  Lord's  Day  Act.  It  is  a 
federal  statute  and  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police.  So,  I  would 
suggest  that  I  would  defer  to  my  colleague 
with  respect  to  any  statement  insofar  as  that 
particular  aspect  is  concerned. 

One  other  thing  that  I  would  like  to  point 
out,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  acci- 
dent itself;  first  of  all  it  is  my  understanding— 
and  I  qualify  it  by  simply  stating  that  these 
are  the  remarks  that  have  been  related  to 
me  and  from  the  witnesses  that  have  been 
interviewed— as  I  understand  it,  the  truck 
itself  had  stopped  and  that  in  fact  the  oper- 
ator of  the  truck  and  his  family  were  able  to 
get  out  of  the  truck  prior  to  it  being  hit  by 
the  bus.  So,  insofar  as  to  whether  it  was  a  pup 
trailer  or  a  tractor  trailer  or  whatever,   the 
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operator  had,  in  fact,  brought  it  to  a  complete 
stop.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  did  not 
hit  any  of  the  vehicles  in  front  of  it.  It  was 
while  the  truck  was  stopped  that  it  was  hit 
from  the  rear  by  the  bus  and  this  caused  the 
load4o  overturn. 

So,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation about  this  particular  accident,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  until  I  get  the  police  report, 
obviously,  I  am  not  able  to  go  into  it  in 
too  great  detail. 

I  point  out  that  the  truck  was  stopped;  so 
whether  it  was  a  tractor  trailer,  or  whether  in 
fact  it  had  been  any  other  kind  of  load,  or 
even  a  car  for  that  matter— because  there 
were  some  30  cars,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
had  been  stopped  after  there  had  been  a 
slight  mishap  ahead,  which  involved  two 
cars;  then  there  was  a  coming  to  a  stop  of 
approximately  30  cars;  in  other  words  they 
all  stopped  safely;  then  the  truck  stopped 
and  then  the  bus  came  along  later— so  what- 
ever mav  have  come  along  later— whether  it 
was  the  tractor  trailer,  another  car  for  that 
matter,  or  a  pickup  truck,  or  whatever— it's 
possible  there  would  have  been  an  accident 
in  any  event. 

I  point  that  out,  that  I  am  not  aware  of 
the  facts  that  will  be  stated  in  the  police 
report,  but  one  peripheral  matter  relates  to 
pup  trailers.  Since  the  accident  on  Dec.  20 
on  the  Don  Valley  Parkway— and  subsequently 
another  one  in  February  and  another  one  in 
March  involving  pup  trailers— gasoline  trucks 
I  might  add— I've  had  this  matter  investigated 
by  my  ministry  officials,  and  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  hitch.  As  a  result,  we  are  bring- 
ing in  new  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
hitch.  But  I  would  again  point  out  I  have 
studied  those  accident  reports  and  in  none  of 
the  three  cases  was  the  primary  hitch  the 
cause  of  the  accident.  In  other  words,  it  had 
not  become  loose  because  of  that  particular 
aspect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again  sum  up  that  I 
do  not  have  the  accident  report.  I  think  per- 
haps that  with  the  press  reports  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  speculation  as  to  what  may  have 
caused  the  accident.  I  am  awaiting  the  police 
report,  and  had  intended  to  wait  before  I 
made  a  statement  on  this  matter, 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  I  have  a 
supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  was  a  statement  by  the 
ministry.  Questions  may  be  brought  up  under 
the  oral  question  period. 

Any  further  statements  by  the  ministry? 


Oral  questions. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


INQUIRY  INTO  CRIME 
IN  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Premier  if  he  is  prepared  to 
amend  the  terms  of  reference  to  the  royal 
commission  he  announced  yesterday  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  so  that  the  investi- 
gation into  criminal  elements  in  certain  labour 
unions  will  not  be  restricted  to  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  but  in  fact  be  expanded  across  the 
province? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  specific  terms  of  reference  are  being  de- 
veloped at  this  moment.  When  they  are  made 
public— announced  here  to  the  House— I  think 
that  would  be  the  appropriate  occasion,  per- 
haps, to  discuss  what  those  terms  of  reference 
contain. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Since 
the  matter  was  specifically  referred  to  in  the 
speech  read  by  His  Honour  as  being  restricted 
to  Metropolitan  Toronto,  would  the  Premier 
undertake  to  give  consideration  to  this  sugges- 
tion, in  that  surely  this  would  unnecessarily 
hamstring  the  responsibilities  that  any  royal 
commissioner  might  have  in  investigating  the 
infiltration  of  certain  labour  unions  by 
criminal  elements? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  we 
will  consider  many  things.  The  observations 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  were  rela- 
tively general  in  character,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Vague  is  the 
word  the  Premier  is  groping  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —I  think  it  is  also  proper 
to  observe  that  we  are  anxious  for— that  is  not 
the  correct  expression  —  I  think  it  is  also 
relevant  to  observe  that  we  are  anxious  for 
this  royal  commission  to  achieve  some  specific 
objectives.  We  are  trying  to  balance  the 
desirability  of  Ttolt  inhibiting  the  commission 
while  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  mind  the 
objectives,  to  see  if  we  can't  get  something 
or  the  commission  can't  get  something  specific 
from  its  deliberations. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  can't  the  government 
widen  the  area? 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Will  the  Premier  bring  the  terms  of 
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reference  before  the  House  for  debate  prior 
to  their  becoming  oflBcial? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
customary  to  bring  the  terms  of  reference 
here  for  debate.  They  will  be  announced 
here,  and  of  course  the  hon.  member  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  what  observa- 
tions he  may  deem  fit.  I  think  really  the 
appropriate  time  to  do  this  would  be  at  the 
time  the  announcement  is  made  about  the 
terms  of  reference  and  the  personnel  respon- 
sible. Certainly  he  will  have  an  opportunity, 
either  in  the  throne  debate  or  perhaps  in  the 
question  period,  at  some  time,  to  make  what- 
ever observations  he  might  like. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
is  a  meaningless  gesture. 

Mr.  Deans:  Doesn't  it  make  sense  to  the 
Premier  that,  in  fact,  the  terms  of  reference 
ought  to  be  discussed  by  this  Legislature 
since  the  royal  commission  will  be  answering 
at  some  point  to  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  always 
anxious  to  have  the  views  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  but  I  think  it  is  proper  for  the 
government  to  determine  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence. If  the  members  opposite  have  some 
thoughts  that  perhaps  might  be  incorporated 
in  any  amendments,  I'm  never  averse  to  con- 
sidering this.  I  can't  give  the  member  an 
undertaking  that  it  would  become  a  subject 
of  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  as  to  the 
specific  terms  of  reference. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  address  a  supplementary 
either  to  the  Premier  or  to  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr,  Bales). 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Throne  Speech 
specifically  mentioned  that  extensive  investi- 
gations have  taken  place,  and  the  Throne 
Speech  specifically  mentioned  as  well  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Premier  why  this  royal  commission 
would  not  be  extended  more  specifically  to 
the  Ottawa  area  where  there  is  evidence 
available  that  there  have  been  problems  and 
that  Toronto  firms  have  moved  into  that  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber has  become  more  specific  than  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  identifying  Ot- 
tawa as  a  specific  area.  I  would  think  that 
the  answer  I  gave  to  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position would  be  just  a  duphcation  of  what 
I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member.  I  think  until 


the  terms  of  reference  are  announced  to  the 
members  of  the  House  we  are  discussing 
something  that  is  relatively  academic. 

Mr.  Roy:  A  further  supplementary- 
Mr.  Renveick:  By  way  of  supplementary— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor's words  are  academic.  The  Premier  put 
them  in  his  mouth- 
Mr.  Speaker:   The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  was  attemping  to  ask  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Inasmuch 
as  the  speech  yesterday  specifically  singled 
out  one  small  branch  of  the  construction 
industry  and  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  evi- 
dence of  crime  involves  other  parts  of  the 
construction  industry,  would  the  premier 
make  the  terms  of  reference  sufiiciently  wide 
so  that  all  crime  in  the  construction  industry, 
whether  it  be  in  this  area  or  in  all  of  On- 
tario, be  covered? 

Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    Mr.    Speaker,    I    repeat 
what  I  said  earlier.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
government  not  to  inhibit  the  responsibilities 
of  the  royal  commissioner- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —but  at  the  same  time 
to  make  it  clear  that  we  are  anxious  for  the 
commission  to  come  in,  hopefully,  with  some- 
thing specific  as  it  relates  to  this  general 
problem.  I  would  say  to  the  member  for 
High  Park  that  when  these  terms  of  refer- 
ence are  made  public  would  be  the  occasion 
for  him  to  offer  his  constructive  suggestions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  more  supplementary— 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  question  of  the  Premier, 
Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  alleged  criminal 
offences  in  the  Fidinam  affair  and  the  sub- 
sequent whitewash  of  the  whole  deal,  why 
can't  the  Premier  let  himself  off  the  hook 
and  extend  the  terms  of  reference  to  criminal 
offences  in  Queen's  Park? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  I  The  question  is  cer- 
tainly not  proper.  Does  the  hon.— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  doesn't  he  answer? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I'd  like  an  answer,  Mr. 
Speaker. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Does  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Roy:  On  a  point  of  orderl 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  would  like,  under  standing 
order  27(g),  to  advise  the  House— advise  you, 
Mr.  Speaker— that  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  response  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  that 
we  will  be  raising  this  matter  at  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House.  I  shall  be  giving  you 
written  notice  accordingly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'll  be  glad  to  consider  the 
written  notice. 


MEDICAL  CARE  COSTS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
further  question  of  the  Premier.  Can  he  re- 
call as  a  member  of  the  policy  and  priorities 
board  of  cabinet,  giving  approval  to  a  pro- 
gramme brought  before  the  board  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Potter)  which  would, 
in  fact,  apply  a  package  of  restraint  on  the 
payments  associated  with  our  OHIP  pro- 
gramme and  which  was  indicated  would 
save  us  $50  million  during  the  last  fiscal 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
a  number  of  discussions;  before  the  policy 
and  priorities  board,  before  cabinet,  before 
the  policy  field  committee;  related  to  the 
whole  question  of  the  delivery  of  health 
services,  related  to  the  financing  and  the 
question  of  seeing  if  there  are  some  con- 
straints that  could  be  appUed. 

The  matter  is  still  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion within  the  ministry,  within  cabinet— the 
policy  and  priorities  board.  When  there  are 
policy  statements  to  be  made  in  respect  of 
this,  they  will  be  made  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Does 
the  Premier  then  deny  that  committee  of 
cabinet  gave  specific  approval  to  a  program- 
me of  constraint  or  restraint  which  was  de- 
signed to  accomplish  such  savings,  and  that 
this  policy,  which  there  is  every  indication 
was  approved  by  cabinet,  was  not  imple- 
mented by  the  Minister  of  Health? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
the  discussions  within  the  policy  and  prior- 
ities board  are  confidential,  as  they  are  wi'thin 
cabinet.  If  there  are  to  be  armounoements  of 
government  policy,  they  wdll  be  made  here  in 
the  Legisilature. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Is  the 
Premier  aware  that  a  senior  official  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health  has  made  public  papers 
indicating  that  such  cabinet  approval  was 
establislhed,  and  that  the  cabinet  policy  was 
not  carried  out  by  the  Minister  of  Health, 
and  that  there  are  therefore  responsible  peo- 
ple in  this  province  who  feel  that  he  is  no 
longer  fit  to  oontimie  with  those  responsi- 
bilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  I 
observe  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  one 
of  his  more  enlightened  moments  made  that 
observation  himself  with  respect  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Health,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity,  in  answer  to  his  question,  to  say 
that  I  believe  the  present  Minister  of  Health 
is  well  qualified  to  discharge  his  responsi- 
bilities. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  While  the  Premier  is  taking  that 
opportunity  to  make  tbait  observation,  would 
he  not  take  the  same  opportunity  to  answer 
the  question?  And  if  he  is  not  prepared  to 
answer  the  question,  then  why  wovdd  he  not 
refer  the  matter  to  the  standing  dommittee 
on  human  resources  so  that  the  Minister  of 
Health,  Dr.  Kinloch,  whose  name  has  ap- 
peared publicly  recently,  the  OMA  and  others 
directly  concerned  with  this  matter  can  testify 
publicly  before  a  representative  committee 
of  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  members 
opposite,  if  they  wish  to  pursue  tliis  matter, 
will  ihave  ample  opportunity  during  discus- 
sion of  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  with  the  minister. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Not  if  the  government 
is  going  to  stonewall  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  no  question  that 
this  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  the  minister  wants  to  talk 
about  is  hospitals  in  Huron  county. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition   have   further   questions? 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 
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GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development. 

Does  the  provincial  secretary  believe  that 
the  municipalities  involved  in  the  flood  dam- 
age at  this  point  can  afford  to  pay  20  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  emergency  programme 
that  he  is  outlining? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  Can  the  minister  explain  what 
appears  to  be  a  conflict  in  his  statement?  On 
the  one  hand  he  claims  that  the  municipalities 
will  be  carrying  20  per  cent  of  the  cost  and 
the  province  80  per  cent,  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  indicates  that  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment involves  itself  it  will  be  a  one-third, 
one- third,  one-third  sharing,  with  the  muni- 
cipalities   carrying    one-third    of   the    cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  The  distinction  there, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  80-20  relates  to  work 
to  be  done  immediately  in  relation  to  diking, 
roads  and  pumping.  That  is  not  a  question  of 
compensation  to  private  individuals. 

The  question  of  compensation  to  private 
individuals  for  damage  done  to  their  homes 
has  been  separated  from  that  formula.  In 
that  case  the  proportions,  I  hope  and  expect, 
will  be  one  dollar,  one  dollar  and  one  dollar 
from  the  local  committee.  We  had  this,  for 
instance,  in  Sudbury  a  few  years  ago,  where 
the  local  resources  provided  a  dollar,  we 
provided  a  dollar,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment's disaster  fund  provided  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  final  supplementary  question: 
Why  has  the  ministry  waited  so  long  to  come 
up  with  a  programme  that  at  this  point  meets 
emergency  conditions  which  have  caused  con- 
siderable discomfort  and  disaster  throughout 
the  province,  rather  than  develop  a  pro- 
gramme over  the  last  year  and  a  half  when 
the  minister  was  aware  of  the  impending 
dangers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  would  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  an  overall  series  of  engineering 
works  that  would  have  accomplished  real  pro- 
tection would  have  been  beyond  the  capacity 
of  this  province  during  the  last  six  months, 
year  or  18  months.  These  disasters  are  not 
foreseen.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  remarks,  it 
is  possible  that  they  could  come  again. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  were  foreseen. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  minister  knows  they 
were  foreseen.  I  wrote  telling  him— 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  A  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West  was  up  on  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  A 
supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  Why  won't  the 
minister  consider  extending  the  announced 
assistance  to  cottage  owners,  many  of  whom 
are  retirees  and  have  invested  their  entire  life 
savings  in  those  cottages?  Many  of  those 
cottages  are  now  wiped  out,  and  in  Essex 
coimty  occupancy  occurs  for  fully  eight 
months  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  think  the 
question  is  hardly  supplementary  to  the 
original  question  which  had  to  do  with  the 
percentage  of  grants. 

The  hon.  member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  A  supplementary  question 
to  the  hon.  provincial  secretary,  if  I  may: 

Would  he  consider  some  amendment  in  his 
policy  in  connection  with  the  restrictive 
nature  of  the  words  "private  residences,"  in 
light  of  the  information  that  I  now  give  him, 
that  many  residences  in  my  riding  are  them- 
selves not  directly  damaged,  but  find  them- 
selves eight  feet  from  a  huge  precipice,  an 
imminent  danger? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  take  it  this  was  not  intended 
as  a  supplementary;  it  was  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  was— certainly  it  was  a 
supplementary.  The  policy  was  restricted  to 
the  words  "private  residences,"  and  I  am  in- 
terested that  the  minister's  policy  be  estab- 
lished as  far  as  their  total  property  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  question 
is  no  more  a  proper  supplementary  than  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor  West  placed. 
Neither  one  of  them  was  supplementary  to 
the  original  question.  I  would  permit  addi- 
tional new  questions  on  that  topic,  but  not  as 
supplementary  to  the  original  which  had  to 
do  with  grants  only. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  I  am  talking  about— 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  was  a  further  supple- 
mentary on  grants. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  On  a  point  of  order— and 
may  I  suggest  that  I  don't  want  to  begin  the 
session  having  undue  difiiculty  with  the 
Speaker,  or  he  with  me— but  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  provincial  secretary  he  talked 
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about  a  grant  structure  of  one-third,  one- 
third,  one-third,  as  far  as  damage  to  private 
residences  was  concerned.  I  am  asking  if  he 
would  consider  an  amendment  to  that  pohcy 
to  include  the  total  property  rather  than  just 
the  residence. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  original  question  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  asked 
whether  the  minister  felt  that  the  municipal- 
ities could  handle  the  20  per  cent;  it  was  an 
80-20  per  cent  split.  He  carried  that  as  a 
further  supplementary,  asking  about  the  one- 
third,  one-third,  one-third. 

Now  the  next  question  asked  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor  West  had  to  do  with 
the  programme  announcements  and  the  indi- 
cation of  what  might  happen  or  might  not, 
but  it  was  not  supplementary  to  the  original 
question.  A  new  question  could  be  asked,  and 
I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  for  Samia 
that  while  I  ruled  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  West  out  of  order  on  a  supple- 
mentary, the  hon.  member  for  Samia's  ques- 
tion is  equally  out  of  order  as  a  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  bow  to  your  ruling. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  go  back  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor  West.  If  he  wishes  to 
ask  a  new  question  on  that  topic,  he  may  do 
so. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  can't,  it's  not  his  turn. 

Mr.  Reid:  He's  forgotten  the  question. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ask  an- 
other question  of  the  same  minister. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth  North):  Give 
him  a  chance. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  the  miaister  trying  to  tell 
the  House,  by  his  statement,  that  the  damage 
which  we  now  see  around  this  province  was 
unpredictable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  aware  of  the  damage  occurring— 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Since  last 
fall. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Every  10  years. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  The  potential  of  dam- 
age has  been  obvious  with  the  rise  in  the 
waters.  I  don't  think  the  degree  of  the  dam- 
age caused  by  that  particular  storm  was  con- 
templated. 

I  know  that  in  our  discussions  with  the 
federal  experts  and  with  the  people  in  our 
own  departments  in  Toronto,  they  did  specu- 
late that  for  as  long  as  the  water  was  high, 
there  would  always  be  the  risk  of  an  extra- 
ordinary weather  system  hitting  the  province 
and  causing  damage,  but  no  one  could  expect 
it  as  such,  nor  expect  the  eventual  degree  of 
damage. 

Mr.  Deans:  Isn't  the  minister  aware  of  the 
ongoing  concern  that  has  been  expressed,  at 
least  by  those  residents  of  Lake  Ontario  from 
Burlington  down  to  the  Niagara  Peninsula, 
about  the  high  water  levels  and  the  loss  of 
property  and  the  almost  immediate  problem 
of  being  closer  every  single  day  to  the  water's 
edge?  And  isn't  he  aware  that  there  have 
been  representations  made  to  his  departments 
asking  for  assistance  in  erecting  some  kind 
of  diking  arrangement  to  help  offset  the 
emergency  conditions  that  we  had  last  week- 
end and  the  weekend  before? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  has  never  had  the  capacity, 
financial  or  physical,  to  protect  the  shores  of 
this  province  from  the  erosion  involved  in  the 
high  water  levels  of  1972  and  1973.  Nor 
have  we,  as  a  province,  felt  that  the  tax- 
payers generally  should  be  placed  in  the  pos- 
ition of  financially  supporting  those  whose 
shorelines  are  being  eroded. 

Insofar  as  temporary  assistance  is  concerned 
—the  supply  of  sandbags  and  that  kind  of 
thing— the  best  engineering  advice  we  can  get 
is  that  the  enormity  of  the  problem  would  be 
virtually  unaffected  by  the  kind  of  Band-Aid 
assistance  that  we  would  be  capable  of  giving. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  final  supplementary  question: 
What  is  the  point  of  waiting  until  after  the 
disaster  occurs  and  then  expending  consider- 
ably more  money  trying  to  bring  people  back 
to  normalcy  when  we  could  take  a  positive 
approach  and  have  an  overall  programme  for 
the  preservation  of  the  shorelines  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario? 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  It's  like  locking 
the  door  after  the  horse  has  bolted! 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Move 
their  cottages  back  and  hold  on! 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  answer  again  is  that  I  have  to  rely  on  the 
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advice  of  both  federal  and  provincial  en- 
gineers, and  their  statements  to  me  have  been 
that  to  do  anything  effective  in  the  w^ay  of 
preventive  measures  will  require,  as  my  state- 
ment mentioned— 

Mr.  Stokes:  To  wait  until  it  happens! 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  —months  of  engineer- 
ing; and  ironically  it  will  require  the  waters 
themselves  to  recede  before  anything  signifi- 
cant in  the  way  of  erosion  protection  obstacles 
can  be  developed. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  We're 
not  doing  any  better  than  King  Canutel 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  finished  with  his  supplementaries 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  new  question— 

An  hon.  member:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Brand  new  or  on  this  same 
topic? 

Mr.  Singer:  A  different  topic  and  a  different 
minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  supplementary  question:  I  wonder 
whether  the  minister  would  consider  having 
engineers  visit  as  soon  as  possible  at  least  the 
most  badly  damaged  communities  to  discover 
what  protective  measures  have  been  effective 
and  what  measures  have  not  been  effective  in 
protecting  property  both  against  the  simple 
high  lake  levels  and  against  the  violent  wave 
action. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  my  con- 
stituents presently  find  themselves  landlocked 
because  roads  have  fallen  into  the  lake,  can 
I  assume  that  very  shortly  somebody  from 
the  minister's  secretariat  or  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Natural  Resources  will  be  in  touch  with 
my  municipal  officials  in  connection  with 
these  abject  difficulties? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  have  further  questions? 


PENSIONERS'  RENTS 

Mr.  Deans:  One  further  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  Minister  of  Community  and 
Social  Services: 

What  steps  is  the  minister  taking  to  ensure 
that  pensioners  getting  an  increase  in  their 
old  age  pension  on  April  1  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  imjustified  rent  increases  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  regard  to  apartments, 
private  homes  and  rooms,  in  which  live  many 
of  them  who  are  married,  and  in  regard  to 
homes  for  the  aged  and  nursing  homes? 

An  hon.  member:  He  thinks  that's  funny! 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  How  can  we  regulate  private  homes? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
matter  relates  to  government  policy.  It  relates 
to  more  than  one  ministry;  it  relates  also  to 
my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
Grossman).  There  will  be  a  statement  in  the 
near  future  with  reference  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Deans:  Are  there  any  steps  being  taken, 
since  April  1  is  only  a  matter  of  a  week  away, 
and  will  these  people  be  informed  as  to  what 
steps  will  be  taken  prior  to  April  1? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  They  will  be  informed 
in  the  near  future,  Mr.  Speaker.  For  instance, 
those  who  are  in  homes  for  the  aged  only 
receive  their  cheques  at  the  end  of  the 
month;  we  will  try  to  inform  the  administra- 
tors of  the  homes  for  the  aged  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville    has    a    supplementary. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 
May  I  ask  the  minister  if  those  living  in  ac- 
commodation and  receiving  rent  supplement 
will  be  included  in  any  statement  that  he 
will  make? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  has  a  new  question. 


FIDINAM  (ONTARIO)  LTD. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Premier:  This  Fidinam  affair  will  not  go 
away— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  as  long  as  the  mem- 
ber is  around! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  It's  a  two-part  question  to  the 
Premier- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  won't  go  away. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

An  hon.  member:  Let's  try  them.  Who's 
ready  to  resign  there? 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Premier,  in  the  raising  of  $5  milHon,  was 
party  to  a  criminal  offence,  an  alleged  crimi- 
nal offence- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  The  statement 
is  certainly  an  improper  statement  and  should 
be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right.  We'll  take  that  back 
then.  But  if  this  were  true  under  US  law, 
the  Premier  would  be  impeached. 

May  I  ask  what  he  would  do  if  we  re- 
quested him  to  have  a  royal  commission  and 
he  was  subpoenaed  to  furnish  a  list  of  where 
his  party  got  its  money  from  in  relation  to 
government  contracts.  If  the  leader  of  this 
party  were  to  suggest  that  if  the  Premier 
did  not  furnish  that  lisft  he  would  lead  the 
oflScial  opposition  out  of  the  House,  what 
would  the  Premier  do?  Secondly— 

Mr.  Speaker:  It's  hypothetical  and  out  of 
order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Has  the  member  checked 
with  his  leader? 

Mr.  Sargent:  As  recently  as  three  weeks 
ago,  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Kelly  put  the  bite 
for  $50,000  on  a  firm  that  had  a  contract 
with  the  government;  it  came  to  the  Liberal 
Party  because  of  this  disclosure  business  the 
Premier  is  talking  of  bringing  up. 

The  Premier  promised  at  the  last  sitting  of 
the  House  to  furnish  me  with  the  name  of 
the  firm  that  did  all  the  legal  work  in  this 
multi-million-dollar  deal,  and  he  promised  to 
furnish  me  with  the  name  of  who  got  the 
finder's  fee— but  we've  heard  nothing  about 
this  yet.  I'd  like  an  answer  to  these  questions, 
sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  certainly 
try  to  g3t  the  name  of  the  legal  firm.  I  think 
the  answers  to  the  balance  of  the  question 
really  are  self-evident,  but  I  certainly  will 
try  to  gelt  the  name  of  the  legal  firm  for  the 
hon.  member. 


Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  supple- 
mentary to  this:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Throne  Speech  mentioned  that  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Legislature  is  studying  the 
question  of  election  expenditures  and  that  the 
government  wants  to  bring  this  in  this  ses- 
sion, should  the  Premier  not  advise  his  people 
to  curtail  their  fund-raising  activities  and 
hence  avoid  the  law  that  he  intends  to  bring 


Mr.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Carleton):  Is  the 
member  running  for  something? 

Mr.  Ewen:  Ask  him  why  he  didn't  make 
the  front  row. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  intend  getting 
into  debate  on  fund-raising  activities.  I  would 
only  make  this  observation:  We've  had  two 
or  three  fund-raising  activities,  including  a 
fund-raising  dinner  in  the  riding  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey-Bruce.  I  notice  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  had  a  fund-raising  dinner 
the  other  evening  at  the  Royal  York.  I  an- 
ticipate even  that  his  own  party  at  the  pro- 
vincial level  has  been  raising  funds;  certainly 
at  the  federal  level  they  have  been  raising 
funds. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  only  window  dressing! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  I  would  only  say,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Sargent:  It's  only  window  dressing! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  would  say  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce  probably 
knows  whereof  he  speaks  because  he  per- 
haps has  some  knowledge  that  I  don't  have 
rela'ting  to  these  matters. 

An  hon.  member:  A  hell  of  a  lot  more! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  only  restate  what 
was  said  in  the  Throne  Speech,  Mr.  Speaker: 
It  is  the  intent  of  the  government,  when  we 
receive  the  recommendations  of  the  Camp 
commission  related  to  election  reform,  that 
we  will  introduce  legislation  related  to  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  From  here  on  the  government 
is  going  to  be  good,  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  the  member  should 
know! 


Mr.  Sargent:  I  hope  we  can  get  to  discuss 
this- 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
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ACCIDENT  ON  HIGHWAY  400 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions: 

Do  I  understand  from  his  statement  this 
afternoon  that  the  lumber  truck  involved  in 
the  accident  on  Highway  400  was  operating 
without  a  PCV  licence  and,  therefore,  apart 
from  the  Lord's  Day  Act,  was  in  breach  of 
the  law  by  being  on  Highway  400  on  Sunday 
afternoon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
preface  my  remarks  by  stating  that  my  infor- 
mation is  not  derived  from  the  police  report. 
I  think  in  all  fairness  we  should  wait  until 
that  police  report  gets  on  my  desk.  All  I  can 
do  is  inform  this  House,  as  I  did  today,  of 
what  had  come  to  my  personal  knowledge 
through  other  sources.  I  think  it's  unfair  to 
delve  into  the  matter  and  deal  with  these 
particular  problems  because  I  might  be  doing 
someone  an  injustice. 

Mr.  Young:  As  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  I  ask  the  minister  when  he 
plans  to  bring  in  legislation  to  plug  this 
loophole  and  to  deal  with  illegal  licensing  of 
vehicles  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  First 
of  all,  again  I  point  out  that  whether  or  not 
that  truck  was  illegally  leased  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  an  accident  on  the 
highway. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  a  good  one.  Don't 
spoil  it  with  imdue  repetition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Right!  Now  that  the 
truck  was  on  the  road,  again  I  defer  to  my 
colleague.  Enforcement  of  this  particular 
statute  is  not  under  my  ministry.  Insofar  as 
illegal  leasing  is  concerned,  I  am  surprised 
and  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  aware  that, 
yes,  I  am  moving  to  plug  a  loophole  insofar 
as  illegal  leasing  is  concerned  and  I  will 
be  bringing  forth  legislation  in  this  session. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  come  that  wasn't  in- 
cluded in  the  Throne  Speech? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill;  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whether  it 
isn't  a  fact  that  Highway  400  has  now  be- 
come a  serious  highway  hazard  because  the 
government  has  jammed  six  lanes  into  what 
was  normally  a  four-lane  right  of  way,  and 
that  by  eliminating  the  median  strip  and  the 


shoulders  it  has  cut  down  the  margin  of 
safety  on  that  highway  to  a  serious  extent 
and  that  will  result  in  other  accidents  in 
the  future? 

An  hon.  member:  A  very  good  question. 

Mr.  Givens:  Is  that  not  so? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  get 
the  information  insofar  as  statistics  on  acci- 
dents on  Highway  400  are  concerned.  To  my 
knowledge  they  are  no  greater  or  lesser  than 
any  of  the  other  highways.  I  will  get  that 
information  for  him.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  see  what  the  statistics  prove. 

Quite  candidly,  it  is  the  drivers  who  abuse 
our  highways,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  member  in  this  Legislature 
who  will  deny  that  when  you  are  driving  on 
our  highways  under  very  difficult  conditions 
you  will  see  cars  passing  you  as  if  they  were 
driving  on  a  sunny  Sunday  afternoon,  not 
having  any  regard  whatsoever  to  icy  condi- 
ditions,  to  fogging  conditions,  to  other  mat- 
ters that  the  ordinary  prudent  driver  does 
give  precedence  to.  I  think  the  drivers  in 
many  cases,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  ones  who 
are  to  blame. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  there  have  been  suffi- 
cient supplementaries  on  this  topic,  partic- 
ularly in  view  of  the  hon.  minister's  replies. 
The  hon.  member  for  Downsview  is  next. 


STATUS  OF  OPC  OFFICER 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Solicitor  General.  Has  the  Solicitor 
General  yet  been  able  to  gather  his  facts 
together  so  that  he  is  now  able  to  tell  us 
about  the  mystery  of  Mr.  Thurston's  suspen- 
sion from  the  intelligence  branch  of  the  On- 
tario Police  Commission  and  about  the  mys- 
terious disappearance  of  one  Gary  Rolph 
from  that  commission? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  be  making  a  statement  with 
respect  to  this  matter  on  Friday  morning. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  Friday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  New  Democratic  party 
is  next.  The  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Nickel  Beltl 

Mr.  Speaker:  Nickel  Belt.  I  am  sorry. 
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SUDBURY  HOUSING  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  Laughren:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
A  question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Affairs:  Why  have  no  charges 
been  laid  or  why  has  no  hearing  date  been 
set  considering  the  activities  of  Ross  A. 
Shouldice  in  the  Whitson  Gardens  subdivision 
in  Chelmsford? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
greatest  respect,  charges  have  been  laid  as 
they  relate  to  the  Real  Estate  Business 
Brokers  Act.  I  don't  want  to  deal  with  the 
merits  of  it  until  it  has  been  determined,  but 
just  so  the  member  will  know  what  has  hap- 
pened, the  people  who  were  charged  under 
that  Act  with  offences  have  appealed,  as 
they  have  every  right  to  do,  and  they  ad- 
vised my  ministry  in  early  January  that  they 
intended  to  ask  for  an  adjournment.  The 
date  was  to  be  set  in  early  February.  They 
appeared  before  the  tribunal  and  made  their 
request  for  that  adjournment.  A  solicitor  from 
the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations  appeared  and  opposed  that  request. 
In  spite  of  that  opposition  the  date  of  the 
hearing  was  adjourned  until,  I  believe,  April 
20. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due 
respect,  I  would  ask  the  minister,  is  he  not 
confusing  the  activities  of  Cambrian  Realty 
versus  Trasco  and  Silhouette  who  are  active  in 
Whitson  Gardens?  I  believe  he  is  mixing  up 
these  two  firms. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mixed  up  a  bit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Nothing  new  of 
course!  I  think  I  may  well  be  confusing  the 
two.  I  thought  the  question  related  to  the 
development  there  of  Cambrian— referred  to 
as  Cambrian  and  Shouldice— and  I  think  there 
were  two  individuals  who  were  charged.  I 
am  sorry,  I  misinterpreted  the  question. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Why  is  it  that  although  some  18 
months  ago  I  requested  that  Shouldice  be 
investigated,  in  fact  despite  that  request  and 
all  that  was  going  on,  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  gave  Mr.  Ross  A.  Shouldice  two  con- 
tracts which  are  now  before  a  hearing  in 
Blind  River? 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  ( Algoma ) :  Question? 

An  hon.  member:  He  asked  the  wrong 
minister. 

Mr.  Martel:  How  is  it  that  when  a  com- 
pany lawyer  is  under  investigation  another 
department  is  giving  it  contracts? 


Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  can't  answer  that  because  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  maybe  the  minister  re- 
sponsible for  housing  could  answer  that 
question? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  was  unable  to  hear  the  question 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Sudbury  East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  is  it- 
Mr.  Reid:  He  answered  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Did  the  hon.  minister  hear 
the  question? 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  is  it  that  when  a  com- 
pany is  being- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  The  hon.  min- 
ister has  answered.  I  couldn't  hear  it  but  it 
was  apparently  given.  The  hon.  member  for 
Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources- 
Mr.   Martel:    Mr.   Speaker,   on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  feels  he  has  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Martel:  Could  that  question  be 
answered  by  the  minister  responsible  for 
housing?  Why  is  it  that  a  contract  is  being- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  may  answer  in 
any  manner  he  sees  fit.  He  has  answered. 
There  is  no  point  of  order.  The  hon.  member 
for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  To 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  Can  the— 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  he  is 
willing  to  answer  the  question  if— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Can  the  minister  indicate— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  more  difficult  to 
keep  that  minister  down  than  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I  don't 
want  to  avoid  answering  a  question  if  it  is 
properly  directed  to  me.  I  look  to  you,  sir, 
for  clarification  as  to  whether  I  can  properly 
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get  up  and  answer  the  que^on.  It  was  di- 
rected to  me  in  a  very  indirect  way. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  wouldn't  want  to  play 
politics. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  had,  to  my  knowledge,  directed 
the  question  to  another  minister.  There  was 
an  exchange  that  took  place  across  the  floor 
of  the  House,  which  unfortunately  I  didn't 
hear  very  clearly,  but  it  was  intimated  that 
the  answer  had  been  given  so  I  don't  think 
two  ministers  need  reply.  The  hon.  member 
for  Rainy  River. 

MERCURY  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  Reid:  To  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, for  the  fourth  time:  Can  the  minister 
indicate  what  action  his  department,  or  his 
department  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  is  taking  in  relation  to  the 
Indian  reserve  located  in  that  minister's  rid- 
ing where  the  mercury  levels  in  the  Indians 
have  been  found  to  be  more  than  those  that 
killed  the  Japanese  some  25  or  26  years  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
departmental task  force  has  been  working  on 
this  particular  matter  for  the  past  several 
weeks.  They  have  made  a  trip  into  north- 
western Ontario  and  have  met  personally  with 
the  Indian  bands  from  Grassy  Narrows  and 
the  Indian  band  at  Whitedog.  The  summary 
of  their  report  has  not  been  compiled  yet. 
When  it  is,  we  will  of  course  be  studying 
their  recommendations. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  the  minister  tell  me  how  long  the  Minis- 
try of  Health  has  known  that  the  levels  of 
mercury  in  these  people  have  been  so  high- 
higher  than  the  point  where  it  killed  other 
people;  how  long  has  the  minister  known  that 
and  why  has  he  taken  no  action  to  prevent 
those  people  from  eating  the  fish  where  this 
mercury  is  coming  from?  He  is  endangering 
people's  health. 

Mr.  Roy:  How  many  does  he  want  to  die? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
is  a  health  matter  and  the  question  should 
properly  be  directed  to  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
may  I  redirect  my  question  to  the  Minister 
of  Health?  How  long  has  he  known  about 
these  high  levels  of  mercury  and  what  action 
has  he  taken  to  stop  the  people  from  eating 
the  mercury  polluted  fish? 


Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  information  had  now 
better  be  made  available  that  the  high  levels 
of  mercury  have  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  in  the  area  and  they  have 
been  advised  or  the  risks  they  are  talcing  by 
continuing  to  consume  the  fish,  and  they  are 
also  being  warned  of  the  numbers  of  fish  that 
they  can  eat  safely  and  what  they  should  do 
to  prevent  the  levels  from  increasing. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur,  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  am  in  a  bit  of  a  quandary 
here  and  I  ask  for  guidance.  The  question 
was  originally  to  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources. Can  I  ask  a  supplementary  of  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  or  does  it  have 
to  be  directed  to  the  Minister  of  Health? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  has  deferred  that  aspect 
of  the  question  to  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Oh,  well  then  I  would  direct 
it  to  the  Minister  of  Health.  Would  he  agree 
with  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources,  as  quoted  in  the  Chronicle-Journal 
of  March  2,  that  the  mercury  levels  of  the 
fish  had  been  made  known  to  the  public  but 
we  have  let  them  take  their  own  risks;  does 
he  agree  with  that  approach?  Has  he  advised 
or  worked  in  a  co-ordinated  programme  with 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  to  make 
sure  that  all  the  so-called  "fish  for  fun"  signs 
are  no  longer  there,  as  it  is  no  longer  a  fun 
matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  agree;  I  don't  think  it  is 
a  fun  matter  at  all.  It  it  my  responsibility  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  citizens  in  the 
area  that  there  is  a  health  hazard.  There  is 
no  way  you  or  I  or  anybody  else  can  stop 
any  individual  from  eating  fish  that  are  con- 
taminated with  mercury  if  they  decide  they 
are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  minister  can  if  he  provides 
them  with  something  else  to  eat! 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Certainly  we  can  bring 
to  their  attention  the  fact  that  the  danger  is 
there.  We  can  point  out  to  them  the  number 
of  fish  they  can  consume  daily  without  caus- 
ing them  any  harm.  We  will  continue  to  do 
just  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Can  the  minister  confirm  that  the 
actual  levels  of  mercury  in  some  of  the  tested 
residents    of    the    Grassy    Narrows-Whitedog 
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areas  is  far  in  excess  of  the  level  that  is 
generally  accepted,  not  just  for  health  but  in 
excess  of  the  level  which  is  known  to  cause 
mental  disability,  leading  to  death? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potttr:  I  can't  confirm  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  would  be  delighted  to  check  it 
out  and  get  the  details  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reid:  Who  knows? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  On 
these  very  levels,  can  the  Minister  of  Health 
assure  us  that  the  individual  people  con- 
cerned, most  of  them  Indians  in  those  areas, 
have  been  personally  informed  that  these 
levels  are  well  past  any  maxima  that  have 
been  permitted  in  any  other  situation?  Have 
they  been  personally  informed  that  they  are 
in  serious  danger  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  they  have  been,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Reid:  Who  is  doing  the  work  over 
there?    Who    knows    what    is    going    on? 

Mr.  Singer:  A  supplementary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
Port  Arthur  had  the  last  supplementary.  The 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  may  now  ask 
one. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  minister 
tell  us  if  he  is  telling  the  Indians  not  to  eat 
the  fish?  Knowing  that  the  Indians  haven't 
too  many  sources  of  food,  is  the  government 
supplying  alternative  sources  of  food  or  is  it 
just  telling  them  not  to  eat  or  else  they  are  in 
physical  danger? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  haven't  been  involved 
in  that  aspect,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Singer:  Who  has  been? 
Mr.  Reid:  Whose  responsibility  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  was  speaking  specifically 
from  the  public  health  standpoint, 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary?  The  hon. 
member  for— This  will  be  the  last  supple- 
mentary; the  hon.  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 

Mr.  Hurr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
of  the  Minister  of  Health:  Has  the  minister 
suggested  to  the  Indians  any  antitoxin  or 
antidote  that  they  might  use- 
Mr.  Reid:  The  minister  hasn't  done  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Burr:  —if  they  insist  on  eating  fish? 


Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
don't  know  of  any  antitoxins  that  would  be 
effective. 

Mr.  Singer:  Don't  eat  it  and  starve  to 
death! 

Mr.  Burr:  Is  the  minister  not  aware  that 
animal  experiments  have  shown  that  large 
doses  of  vitamin  C  act  as  an  antitoxin  or 
an  antidote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
hasn't  been  proved  definitely.  It  is  strictly 
an  experimental  proposition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South  with  a  new  question. 


DEFINING  BEDS  OF 
NAVIGABLE  WATERS 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources:  Has  the 
minister  taken  any  steps  now  to  bring  in 
new  legislation  to  define  the  beds  of  navig- 
able waters  on  Lake  Erie,  particularly  due 
to   the   recent  high  levels   of  water? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  not.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  some  more 
information  on  this  particular  matter  and 
report  back  to  the  member. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Is  the  minister  going  to  give 
any  further  consideration,  perhaps  in  a  year 
from  now  when  the  lake  levels  go  down,  to 
allowing  fences  to  be  erected  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Erie  out  to  the  low  water  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  I'll  look  into  this  matter, 
too,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich Riverside. 


HIGHWAY  WARNING  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions: As  a  result  of  Sunday's  traffic  tragedy 
will  the  minister— 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  come  on! 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  The 
member  should  be  cut  off. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  going  to  listen  to  the 
question  before  I  rule  the  man  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Good  for  you! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Deans:  And  then  see  if  he  should  be 
ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  one  calls 
lesson  "A"  for  beginners. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  should  not  have  anticipated. 

Mr.  Burr:  I  am  moved  by  your  generosity. 

Will  the  minister  reconsider  his  decision 
not  to  devise  some  system  of  warning  lights 
on  our  freeways  so  that  motorists  can  be 
warned  that  they  are  approaching  areas  of 
low  visibility  during  storms? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
flares  that  people  use  on  the  roads.  How 
would  this  work,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  would  be 
glad  to  discuss  it  with  the  hon.  member.  How 
does  one  know  where  there  is  low  visibility 
on  any  particular  day? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  He  doesn't  know  either.  If 
he  were  out  on  Saturday,  there  was  low 
visibility  anywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kit- 
chener. 

COST  OF  TASK  FORCE  ON  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION  BOARD 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Labour:  Now  that  the  task  force  on  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  has  reached 
its  halfway  mark  in  the  expected  time  it 
would  take  for  its  deliberations,  can  the 
minister  advise  us  what  the  cost  of  that  task 
force  has  been  to  date? 

Hon.  F.  Cuindon  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  doubt  if  the  task  force  has  reached 
the  halfway  mark  of  its  terms  of  reference.  I 
could  not  tell  members  at  this  point  in  time 
how  much  the  task  force  cost  so  far,  but  I 
will  be  able  to  tell  them  what  the  total 
cost  would  be. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  task  force 
hasn't  reached  a  halfway  point,  is  it  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  government  will  be 
able  to  introduce  changes  to  the  benefits 
received  by  recipients  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation prior  to  the  end  of  this  current  sitting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  yesterday 
indicated  that  benefits  would  be  increased. 

Mr.  Deans:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
question,  does  the  minister  mean  that  these 
benefits  will  be  increased  without  the  benefit 
of  the  results  of  the  task  force's  inquiry? 


Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  The  terms  of  reference 
of  the  task  force  had  to  do  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board,  not  the  benefits. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  minister  informed  this  House,  when 
I  asked  the  question  in  the  fall,  that  the  task 
force  was  going  to  look  into  the  level  of 
benefits.  When  I  asked  why  they  didn't  raise 
the  level  of  benefits  at  the  same  time  as  they 
increased  the  level  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  benefits,  the  minister  said  he  was 
awaiting  the  result  of  the  task  force  inquiry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  hon.  minister  need 
not  respond  to  that  since  the  hon.  member 
raised  it  as  a  point  of  order.  It  is  not  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  have  a  question,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
Samia  is  next. 


STUDY  OF  PAYMENTS 
FOR  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  average  pay- 
ment to  general  practitioners  in  May,  1972, 
was  $3,625  imder  the  OHIP  programme,  or 
its  predecessor  programme,  and  the  average 
payment  to  pathologists  for  that  month  was 
$13,004.84,  could  he  advise  what  his  ministry 
is  going  to  do  in  connection  with  the  rape 
of  the  public  purse  by  these  specialists? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  There 
has  been  for  some  months  now  an  ongoing 
study  of  the  whole  system  of  paying  for  med- 
ical services  in  the  province.  We  have  had 
two  task  forces,  one  under  the  Ontario  Coun- 
cil of  Health  and  one  internal  task  force.  We 
have  had  recommendations  from  individual 
citizens  and  from  individual  physicians.  We 
have  been  studying  the  programmes  in  other 
provinces  and  in  other  jurisdictions  in  the 
world.  Within  a  very  few  weeks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  have  an  announcement  to  make  to  the 
House  concerning  the  constraints  that  will  be 
introduced. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  I 
wonder  if  the  minister  would  be  prepared  to 
make  available  to  the  public  and  to  the 
members  of  the  House  the  publication  that 
came  out  of  his  department  indicating  com- 
parative information  relating  to  health  costs 
in  Ontario  and  other  provinces,  which  was 
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issued  by  his  department  in  November,  1972, 
so  that  we  could  have  a  better  idea  of  the 
kind  of  problem  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  facing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  see  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  we  should  not,  Mr.  Speaker, 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  is  next. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Solicitor  General- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  There  is  an- 
other supplementary;   I  am  sorry.   The  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Would  the  minister  agree 
that  it  would  be  a  sensible  solution  to  the 
heavy  costs  of  the  pathologists  and  the 
radiologists,  as  outlined  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Samia,  to  put  these  particular  specialists 
on  salary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these 
are  matters  on  which  we  are  now  making  a 
decision.  As  I  say,  this  will  be  armounced 
very  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  OUTSIDE  HOUSE 

Mr.  Drea:  Would  the  Solicitor  General  use 
his   good    ofiBces   to   persuade   the   Provincial 
Police  who  are  supposed  to  protect  this  gov- 
ernment- 
Mr.  Roy:  This  government? 

Mr.  Drea:  —from  interfering  and  making  a 
spectacle  of  this  House? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  members  will  be 
silent,  I  will  permit  the  hon.  member  to  com- 
plete his  question,  otherwise  the  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

An  hon.  member:  He's  a  bit  mixed  up. 
That's  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  has  expired  other- 
wise. 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  I'm  not  mixed  up.  I  used 
the  word  "government"  quite  properly,  and  I 
think  they  will  understand  when  I  finish  my 
sentence. 

To  return  to  the  question,  would  the 
Solicitor  General  use  his  good  oflRces  to  re- 


strain the  Provincial  Police  and  other  police 
departments  which  supposedly  are  protecting 
this  government— small  "g"— from  peaceful 
demonstrations  like  this  morning?  The  reason 
that  I  ask  someone  to  restrain  them  is  that 
we  have  numbers  out  there  that  appear  to 
me  to  be— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  may  not 
make  a  speech;  he  may  direct  the  question. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  can't  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  Drea:  I'm  trying  to  get  it  put.  Would 
the  Solicitor  General  not  agree  vidth  me  that 
upon  entering  these  buildings  this  morning 
there  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  number  of 
uniformed  police  making  a  demonstration  of 
force  that  would  make  these  premises  appear 
somewhat  akin  to  Belfast? 

An  hon.  member:  Canadian  Driver  Pool. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  not  a  question. 

An  hon.  member:  Does  he  want  it  or 
doesn't  he? 

An  hon.  member:  Ask  him  to  repeat  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  get  a  report  on  this  matter. 

As  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have 
been  approached  by  the  government  and  will 
be  approached  again  to  enlist  the  combined 
judgement  of  all  of  the  members  of  this 
House  as  to  what  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  both  the  security  of  this  chamber 
and  its  environs  and  the  use  of  the  public 
with  respect  thereto.  This,  I  believe,  should 
be  a  matter  of  some  discussion  during  the 
course  of  the  session,  and  I  would  welcome 
the  continued  participation  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  presented  the  52nd  armual 
report  of  the  Public  Service  Superaimuaition 
Board  and  also  the  report  of  the  Provincial 
Auditor  for  1971-1972. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speiaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  filing  for  the  information  of  the 
hon.  members  a  copy  of  the  general  remarks 
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and  reoommendiations  of  the  minister's  com- 
mittee on  insurance  claims. 

The  extensive  report  commissioned  by  my 
predeoessor  a  little  over  two  years  ago  under 
the  obainnansthdp  of  David  I.  McWilliiams, 
Q.C.,  is  under  detailed  review  at  tihe  present 
time  by  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance.  A 
wide  distribution  of  the  report  has  been  ar- 
ranged to  assist  us  in  assessing  the  recom- 
mendations and  to  encourage  a  dialogue  with 
all  those  concerned  before  implementation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  amrange  for  the  primrting  of  the 
reports  of  debates  and  si>eeohes  in  the  amount 
of  2,500  copies  daily,  copies  of  such  printed 
reports  to  be  supplied  to  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  to  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly,  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  to  the  legilsliative  library,  to 
each  member  of  the  assembly,  to  the  refer- 
ence libraries  of  the  province,  to  the  press 
gaillery,  to  the  newspapers  of  the  province  as 
approved  by  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  the  bal- 
ance to  be  distributed  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
assembly  as  directed  by  Mr.   Speaker. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


ELEVATOR  CONSTRUCTOR  UNIONS 
DISPUTES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  respecting  Labour  Dis- 
putes between  Armor  Elevator  Canada  Ltd., 
Dover  Corp.  (Canada)  Ltd.,  Montgomery 
Elevator  Co.  Ltd.,  Otis  Elevator  Co.  Ltd., 
Westinghouse  Canada  Ltd.,  Employers,  and 
the  International  Union  of  Elevator  Con- 
structors, Locals  50,  90  and  96. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
provides  for  compulsory  arbitration  in  the 
present  labour  disputes  between  five  elevator 
companies  and  Locals  50,  90  and  96  of  the 
International  Union  of  Elevator  Constructors. 


MINISTRY  OF  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services 
Act,  1973. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  revises  and 
consolidates  the  present  Government  Services 
Act  and  authorizes  the  implementation  of  cer- 
tain recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Productivity.  The  legislation  is 
brought  in  line  with  the  reorganized  ministry. 


CROWN  ATTORNEYS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Crown  Attor- 
neys Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CROWN  WITNESSES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Crown  Wit- 
nesses Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Administration 
of  Justice  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  completed  a  reorganization  of 
the  ministry  and  the  office  of  the  Director 
of  Public  Prosecutions  has  been  phased  out. 
Due  to  that  change  the  reference  to  that 
office  in  these  three  statutes  has  had  to  be 
changed  to  "the  Deputy  Attorney  General." 


LIMITED  PARTNERSHIPS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Limited 
Partnerships  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


PARTNERSHIPS  REGISTRATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  firist  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Partner- 
ships Registration  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hod.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  made 
comment  earlier  in  statements  by  the  ministry 
pertaining  to  those  two  bills. 
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CONSUMER  PROTECTION  BUREAU  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Bureau  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  to  this  bill  is  merely  a  deletion 
of  one  clause.  The  clause  deleted  makes  it  the 
responsibility  of  the  bureau  to  promote  and 
assist  existing  counselling  services  in  respect 
of  consumer  credit.  This  duty  has  been  given 
to  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  by  section  2  of  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  Amendment  Act, 
1972,  and  accordingly  this  bill  is  for  purposes 
of  clarification. 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Collection 
Agencies  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  adds  credit  unions  to  the  activi- 
ties exempt  from  the  application  of  the  Act 
and  corrects  the  reference  to  the  Consumer 
Protection  Bureau  Act  because  of  the  trans- 
fer to  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services,   as  per  my  earlier  remarks. 


ELEVATOR  CONSTRUCTOR  LABOUR 
DISPUTES  ACT 

Mr.  Bounsall  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  Labour  Disputes 
betvi^een  Certain  Employers  and  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Elevator  Constructors,  Locals 
50,  90  and  96. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
and  overwhelming  desire  is  to  get  elevator 
constructors  back  to  work,  and  this  bill  will 
achieve  this  purpose.  It  proposes  a  novel  and 
original  procedure,  in  that  while  imposing 
arbitration  on  the  parties  in  the  dispute,  it 
renders  the  conclusion  not  binding,  thus 
allowing  for  a  final  opportunity  for  collective 
bargaining  and  avoiding  the  imposition  of 
compulsory  binding  arbitration  for  the  first 
time  in  a  private  dispute  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  Order  for  the  day  for 

the   second   reading  of   Bill   2,   the   Elevator 
Constructor  Unions  Disputes  Act. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order,  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  government  to  proceed  with  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  without  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House.  My  understanding  of  the  rules, 
if  you  would  care  to  point  it  out  to  me,  is 
that  it  is  not  possible,  by  rule  45,  without 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House. 

If  I  may  explain  my  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  rule  45  it  says:  "Except  by  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House,  no  bill  shall  be  read 
the  second  time  until  it  has  been  printed, 
distributed  and  so  marked  on  the  orders  of 
the  day."  I  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  it  is  not 
so  marked  on  the  orders  of  the  day,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  proper  for  the  bill  to 
proceed  through  this  House  until  unanimous 
consent  has  been  sought  and  received. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  hon. 
member  has  quoted  the  rule  quite  correctly, 
although  in  the  case  of  controversy  or  dispute 
I  think  that  we  can  be  guided  by  the  prac- 
tices of  the  House.  Certainly,  according  to 
my  recollection  there  have  been  many  occa- 
sions upon  which  bills  which  were  recog- 
nized as  important  pieces  of  legislation,  have 
not,  in  fact,  been  marked  on  the  orders  of 
the  day  as  having  been  printed  and  that  on 
many  occasions  we  have  dealt  with  such  bills. 

If  the  hon.  member,  of  course,  is  going  to 
raise  a  very  specific  objection  to  it,  I  think  I 
would  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  this 
rule  as  it  is  indicated  in  rule  45— that  we  must 
have  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Hovise. 
I  stand  to  be  corrected  on  this  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  use  this  rule  as  it  is 
printed,  regardless  of  the  custom  that  has 
been  followed  in  the  House  of  going  by  th° 
rule  to  facilitate  business.  There  has  been  a 
custom  whereby  the  vmanimous  consent  of  the 
House  has  not  been  sought— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
House  began  yesterday  and  the  bill  could 
have  been  introduced  yesterday.  Another  one 
was  introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  I  say,  I  will  be  guided  by 
this  rule. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  ( Leader  of  the  Opp>osi- 
tion):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  I 
would  say  that  the  custom  of  the  House 
has  always  been,  in  my  opinion,  to  require 
unanimous  consent  and  that  the  rule  is  quite 
clear. 
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I  think  that  the  one  rule  that  is  sometimes 
confused  with  this  one— I  have  confused  it 
with  this  one— was  an  old  one  we  used  to 
have  which  did  not  permit  a  bill  to  be  put 
forward  two  stages  at  one  session  without 
unanimous  consent.  That  rule  is  not  on  the 
books  now. 

This  one  is  quite  clear  that,  without 
unanimous  consent  I  can't  see  how  we  can 
proceed.  I  would  hope  that  unanimous  con- 
sent would  be  forthcoming,  however. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, just  to  speak  to  the  point  of  order,  I  think 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  rule.  I  en- 
deavoured yesterday  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
acting  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
(Mr.  Deans)  that  the  government  would 
make  available  the  legislation  so  that  they 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  assess  it,  and 
I  understand  that  this  legislation  was  made 
available  this  morning. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  At 
11:30  this  morning. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  At  11:15 
this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  not  a  very  lenrthv 
bill.  ^        ^    ^ 

I  would  say,  with  great  respect,  that  this 
is  a  matter  of  very  real  urgency,  very  real 
public  concern.  It  may  be  that  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  for  reasons  of  their  own, 
may  wish  not  to  support  the  bill  or  have 
some  advice  to  offer.  But  surely,  in  a  matter 
of  this  significance  for  the  public  of  this 
province,  to  introduce  the  strict  interpretation 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  or  to  say  that  we 
must  have  unanimous  consent  to  consider  this 
matter  that  is  so  important  and  that  they  not 
agree  to  this,  I  think  would  be  very  regret- 
table indeed. 

I  think  there  has  been  sufficient  notice; 
the  public  is  aware,  and  the  unions  and  man- 
agement are  aware.  We  have  all  had  an  op- 
portunity to  assess  the  bill,  which  is  not 
lengthy  by  any  means,  and  I  think  there  is 
a  great  deal  in  the  public  interest  to  be 
served  here. 

I  would  say,  and  I  would  urge,  Mr.  Speak- 
er—through you  to  the  acting  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party— even  though  the 
members  opposite  may  not  wish  to  support 
the  bill  or  the  principle  of  it,  for  whatever 
reason  they  may  wish  to  suggest,  that  surely 
the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  the 
public  of  this  province  that  we,  in  this  Legis- 
lature, can  waive  the  strict  interpretation  of 


the  rule  and  proceed  with  this  important  pub- 
lic business. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Why 
weren't  we  here  two  or  three  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  in 
answer  to  the  Premier,  I  would  point  out 
that  it's  not  a  matter  of  impedin*^  the  pro- 
gress of  the  bill  but  rather  that  the  govern- 
ment had  an  opportunity  yesterday  to  intro- 
duce this  legislation  and  did  not. 

We  have  proposed  to  this  House  an  alterna- 
tive means  of  dealing  with  the  dispute  which 
would  not  impose  compulsory  arbitration  by 
this  government  upon  the  private  sector  of 
this  province.  We  would  like  to  give  every 
member  of  the  House  sufficient  time  to  view 
the  legislative  proposals  we  have  made  before 
we  deal  with  the  government's  bill.  That  re- 
quires simply  that  it  wait  until  tomorrow. 

If,  in  fact,  such  an  emergency  condition 
exis'ts  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  that  we 
cannot  wait  until  tomorrow  at  this  time  to 
deal  with  this  bill  in  all  three  readings,  then 
this  government  ought  to  have  called  this 
House  together  some  weeks  ago.  We  don't 
accept  the  responsibility  that  this  bill  doesn't 
go  through  the  House  today.  We  ask  simply 
that  this  government,  by  the  expressed  wishes 
of  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Guindon), 
look  at  the  alternative  we  have  offered  before 
we  proceed  further  with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
members  that  so  far  no  motion  for  second 
reading  is  before  the  House.  The  order  has 
been  called;  in  the  orders  of  the  day  the 
second  reading  of  this  particular  bill  has  been 
called. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  ( Riverdale ) :  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  a  further  point  of  order,  with  great 
respect  to  the  minister  and  with  what  the 
Premier  has  had  to  say,  I  certainly  will  not 
give  unanimous  consent  to  the  bill  being  read 
a  second  time  today.  I  do  this  for  two  specific 
reasons,  one  of  which  has  already  been  stated, 
and  that  is  that  whatever  urgency  there  is 
about  the  bill— and  I  do  not  dispute  the 
urgency  of  the  bill— it  does  not  happen  to 
coincide  with  the  day  following  the  date  on 
which  the  government  chose  to  call  the 
House  into  session. 

Secondly,  we  have  adequate  procedures  in 
this  House  by  which  bills  of  public  import- 
ance are,  at  least,  available  to  someone  out- 
side this  chamber  for  comment  and  concern 
before  they  are  debated  on  principle  in  the 
House.  I  personally  object  to  the  autocratic 
procedures   which  indicate  that  on  the  first 
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day  of  the  session  of  this  House  we,  in  this 
little  red-carpeted  chamber,  can  see  fit,  with- 
out any  public  response  to  this  bill,  to  pass 
the  bill  through  the  legislative  procedures  of 
the  House. 

The  bill  will  be  passed.  It  will  be  passed 
undoubtedly— 

Mr.  E)eans:  Tomorrow. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —within  the  next  day  or  so, 
depending  on  how  the  government  sees  fit  to 
pass  the  legislation  through  the  House.  I  re- 
iterate that  the  practice  of  this  government  of 
attempting  to  force  bills  through  this  House 
in  disregard  of  the  rules,  or  to  put  us  in  a 
position  where  we  have  to  apologize  for 
abiding  by  the  rules,  is  one  that  I  will  not 
countenance  any  longer. 

The  procedures  of  this  House  are  adequate. 
They  are  public.  It  is  public  business  and  it 
is  a  chance  for  the  people  of  this  province  to 
note  the  contents  of  the  bill  and  to  see  what 
the  terms  of  the  bill  are;  and  for  us  in  this 
party  to  obtain  whatever  reactions  may  come 
to  the  terms  of  the  bill  within  the  next  few 
hours. 

We  will  move  as  expeditiously  and  as 
promptly  to  deal  with  the  bill  and  make  our 
contribution  as  the  rules  of  the  House  pro- 
vide. 

Hon.  F.  Cuindon  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  abide  by 
your  decision.  However,  I  must  say  I  am 
amazed  at  this  attitude  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  this  afternoon.  There  is  urgency. 

Mr.  Mart  el:  There  was  urgency  three  weeks 
ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Members  have  men- 
tioned that  the  public  good  was  at  stake. 
There  is  public  danger  and,  I  presume,  the 
members  opposite- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister's  own  ap- 
proach was  so  lackadaisical  he  didn't  even 
introduce  it  yesterday  when  he  might  have. 

Mr.  Marteh  The  minister  plays  games. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  —will  take  upon  them- 
selves the  tremendous  responsibility  for  what 
could  happen  within  the  next  24  hours. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  The  minis- 
ter took  it  upon  himself  not  to  print  it  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let's  not  play  games  with  the 
bill.  This  minister  has  failed  miserably  in  his 
responsibility  to  ensure  adequate  collective 
bargaining  in  this  dispute. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Deans:  He  failed  to  deal  with  the  per- 
sonal issues. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order!  An  hon.  mem- 
ber has  pointed  out  to  the  chair  that  rule  45 
should  be  applicable  in  this  particular  case 
and  I  now  put  the  question  to  the  House.  Do 
I  have  unanimous  consent  to  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill  for  second  reading? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  do  not  have  unanimous 
consent,  therefore  the  bill  may  not  be  intro- 
duced for  second  reading  at  this  particular 
time. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  Shame. 
It's  an  absolute  shame. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  had  to  learn 
lesson  A  yesterday. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  I  put  the  motion  for 
adjournment  I  must  point  out  that  I  have 
received  written  notice,  which  I  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  to  study,  pertaining  to  the 
replies  given  to  certain  questions  during  the 
oral  question  period.  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 27(g),  I  beheve,  of  the  standing  orders, 
at  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  based  upon 
whether  or  not  the  Speaker  deems  that  the 
debate  may  proceed  at  that  particular  time 
and  that  the  question  and  the  answer  given 
to  that  question  is  proper- 
Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Could  I  raise 
a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  permit  me  to  finish  what  I  was  saying. 
I  must  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  that  I 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
written  notices  that  have  been  given  to  me. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  this  applies  only 
on  Tuesday  which,  of  course,  is  not  correct. 
That's  rule  28(a);  the  section  applicable  is 
standing  order  27(g).  I  will  read  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hon.  members. 

Mr.    Speaker's    rulings,    relating    to    oral 

questions  are  not  debatable  or  subject  to 
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appeal.  However,  a  member  who  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  response  to  an  oral  ques- 
tion or  who  has  been  told  his  question  is 
not  urgent  may  give  notice  that  he  intends 
to  raise  the  subject  matter  of  his  question 
on  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  Such 
notice,  whether  or  not  it  is  given  orally 
during  the  question  period,  must  be  given 
in  writing  to  Mr.  Speaker  not  later  than 
4  o'clock  p.m.  the  same  day. 

Now,  I  have  received  written  notice  that  the 
two  hon.  members  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
response  given  to  their  oral  questions  and, 
under  this  standing  order,  I  feel  they  have 
the  right  to  provide  me  vdth  the  notice. 

I  point  out  that  rule  28(a)  is  applicable  as 
well  as  28(d);  (d)  is  not  applicable  to  27(g). 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Rule  27- 

Mr.  Speaker:  Standing  order  28  refers  to 
Tuesdays  only;  27  refers  to  the  oral  question 
period  on  any  particular  day. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  It  looks  like 
Tuesday  on  the  clock. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  wait  for  a  moment  until 
our  esteemed  Clerk  has  the  opportunity  to 
direct  the  Speaker  and  advise  him. 

Our  Clerk  informs  me  that  in  his  opinion 
rule  28(d)  does  apply  to  the  provision  under 
27(g)  and  in  his  opinion  this  must  be  done  on 
Tuesday;  therefore  there  can  be  no  debate 
on  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Clerk  says  Tuesdayl 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  a  motion— I  have  ruled 
on  this  matter. 

An  hon.  member:  Be  dissatisfied  on  Tues- 
day! 

Mr.  Roy:  Can  I  raise  one  point? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  usually 
raises  pretty  good  points;  I'll  listen  to  him. 


Mr.  Roy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  might 
point  out  that  under  standing  order  27(g) 
we  have  until  4  o'clock  to  give  you  notice, 
Mr.  Speaker.  And  so  I  would  say  possibly, 
in  deference  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  with 
the  greatest  respect,  that  no  ruling  be  made 
on  who  can  participate  in  the  debate  until 
at  least  people  have  had  a  chance  to  submit 
all  their  notices— until  4  o'clock.  It's  not  4 
o'clock  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  it  says  4  o'clock  in  the 
standing  orders.  If  we  adjourn  prior  to  4 
o'clock  obviously  we  can't  wait  until  4  o'clock 
—any  notices  served  until  that  time  will  be 
acceptable.  I  do  not  intend  in  any  way  to 
indicate  to  the  House  which  notices  will  be 
acceptable  to  me,  or  if  debate  in  fact  shall 
proceed  next  Tuesday— but  we  shall  consider 
it  very  carefully. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order!  The  rules  clearly  permit  notices  to  be 
served  before  4  o'clock.  You  have  two  sub- 
missions now  and  I  don't  think  that  in  a 
serious  matter  like  this  you  should  try  to 
bend  the  rules  for  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon,  member  is  quite 
out  of  order!  He  has  no  point  of  order!  I'm 
not  bending  the  rules.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  attempting  to  interpret  them  and  apply 
them  quite  clearly. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  you  didn't  know  the 
rules  a  minute  ago.  You  didn't  know  the  rules 
yourself  a  minute  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  do  the  rules  stand  for 
then? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  House  stands  adjourned 
until  2  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3:45  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  some 
special  visitors  with  us  today.  In  the  east 
gallery  we  have  a  group  of  new  Canadians 
from  Humber  College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology,  Keelesdale  campus;  and  in  the 
west  gallery  Girl  Guides  from  the  .347th 
Company  of  Willowdale. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Oral  questions. 

PROVINCIAL  AUDITOR'S  REPORT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  put  a  question 
to  the  Treasurer  pertaining  to  the  Provincial 
Auditor's  report  that  was  tabled  yesterday. 

Since  the  standing  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature dealing  with  the  Provincial  Auditor's 
report  will  be  meeting  over  many  weeks, 
and  no  doubt  reviewing  it  item  by  item,  can 
the  Treasurer  tell  the  House  if  he  has  any 
sort  of  a  special  committee  in  his  department 
that  is  going  to  examine  the  recommendations 
and  the  criticisms  so  that  these  matters  might 
be  set  right  without  delay? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
spoke  to  the  Deputy  Treasurer  this  morning; 
I  asked  him  to  provide  explanation  to  me  on 
several  of  the  points  which  were  mentioned 
in  the  report.  And  I  will  certainly  be  explor- 
ing all  aspects  of  the  Provincial  Auditor's 
report  as  they  affect  my  responsibilities. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  By  way  of  a 
supplementary,  if  I  might,  to  the  same  min- 
ister: Recalling  the  filing  with  flourish  of  the 
statements  of  the  restaurants  at  Ontario  Place 
by  the  Treasurer,  then  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism,  and  recalling  that  the 
Provincial  Auditor  says  on  page  79  that  tlie 
then  department  under  that  minister  didn't 
properly  administer  such  statements,  I  ask: 
If  he  couldn't  run  Ontario  Place  how  can  he 
run  Ontario? 
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Hon.  Mr.  White;  I  think  I  can't  let  that  go 
by,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  He  almost 
did! 

Hon.   Mr.   White:    I   think  it  was   Feb.   8, 
1972,    that    I    took    over   that   ministry,    and 
within  48  hours- 
Mr.  Roy:  He  got  rid  of  it! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  -I  had  talked  to  the 
Premier  about  setting  this  up  as  a  Crown 
corporation.  I  had  informed  Jim  Ramsay  that 
this  was  going  to  be  done,  that  his  respon- 
sibilities would  be  diverted  away  from  On- 
tario Place  to  other  projects,  and  immediately 
I  went  to  work  on  the  programme.  So  I  was 
aware  in  February  1972  that  radical  changes 
had  to  be  made  to  improve  upon  the  perform- 
ance which  the  Provincial  Auditor  com- 
plained about  in  the  1971-1972  report.  I  was 
exactly  13  months  ahead  of  a  number  of 
people— including  the  hon.  member  for  Samia. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  having 
to  do  with  the  Treasurer's  answer:  Can  he 
now  assure  us,  since  he  has  personally  taken 
responsibility  for  Ontario  Place  and  its 
reform,  that  we  can  look  forward  to  a  better 
performance  this  summer  and  maybe  even 
end  up  a  bit  in  the  black  instead  of  the  red? 

An  hon.  member:  Not  white  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett) can  give  us  a  much  more  incisive 
answer.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is 
going  to  improve  year  by  year,  notwith- 
standing the  destructive  comments  of  the 
members  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:   He  is  protecting  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Perhaps  the 
minister   could   explain   why   there   were   no 
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contracts  signed  between  the  management  of 
the  Ontario  Place  restaurants  and  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  management  of  that 
particular  facility,  Ontario  Place? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  can't  remember  those 
details.  Once  again,  I  think  the  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  should  be  asked.  I'm 
sorry,  I  just  can't  give  the  member  an  answer. 
I'll  get  an  answer,  or  perhaps  my  colleague 
can  give  one  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Did  the  hon.  member  for 
Samia  want  to  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Yes,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
supplementary,  so  that  we  have  no  misunder- 
standing or  equivocation.  On  the  same  page 
79  of  the  Provincial  Auditor's  report,  he 
recommends  that  the  operation  of  Ontario 
Place  be  removed  from  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  to  the  finance  branch  of 
this  govemmerat  under  the  aegis  of  the  Trea- 
surer. Does  the  Treasurer  think— 

Mr.  Speaker:  State  your  question. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Does  the  Treasurer  feel  up 
to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park.  ^ 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  minister  is 
correct  and  things  were  so  badly  run  that  he 
noticed  it  within  48  hours  of  taking  over, 
what  are  we  to  think  of  his  predecessor  who 
is  now  in  charge  of  revenue?  Does  he  feel 
that  minister  should  remain  in  his  job? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  And,  if  so,  what  about  the 
revenue  of  the  province? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
It  is  coming  in  very  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary,  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  minister  going  to 
answer? 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  A  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker:  What  steps  is  the 
Treasurer  prepared  to  take  in  order  to  ease 
the  entry  into  the  civil  service  of  pre-audit 
staff  who  are  affected  by  the  change  in  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Provincial  Auditor,  in- 
cluding specifically  one  of  the  people  who 


led  to  this  change,  Mr.  Tom  Smith,  who  is 
now  barred  from  entering  the  civil  service? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  pre-audit  staff  who 
would  have  been  in  the  Provincial  Auditor's 
branch  reporting  to  the  Legislature,  if  they 
were  not  classified  as  civil  servants,  no  doubt 
will  be  given  top  priority,  and  no  doubt  there 
will  be  opportunities  within  the  operating 
ministries  where  this  pre-audit  function  is 
now  being  handled.  I  will  certainly  look  into 
that  matter  and,  in  particular,  the  member's 
friend,  Tom  Smith. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will 
permit  another  question  of  the  Treasurer  on 
the  same  subject,  or  at  least  a  related  sub- 
ject because  it  refers  to  Ontario  Place.  Is  the 
Treasurer  aware  that  the  estimated  deficit 
this  year  since  the  reforms  that  he  has  sug- 
gested have  been  put  into  operation  is  $1.8 
million;  and  that  the  Provincial  Auditor  draws 
attention  to  the  fact  that  $40,000  of  special 
advances  from  the  government  to  certain 
people  working  in  the  commercial  aspects  of 
Ontario  Place  seem  to  have  somehow  dis- 
appeared from  the  concern  of  the  govern- 
ment? What  about  that  projected  deficit  and 
this  $40,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  debate  the  Provincial  Auditor's 
report  here,  if  that's  the  wish  of  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  was  just  asking  the 
Treasurer  about— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It  was  my  clear  under- 
standing that  this  matter  was  going  to  go  to 
the  public  accounts  conunittee  where  detailed 
replies  could  be  given  to  (juestions  like  this 
with  the  advice  of  the  officials  who  have 
day-to-day  responsibility  for  these  affairs.  This 
is  a  great  provincial  facility  and  it  will  be  a 
very  successful  operation  after  a  difficult 
transitional  period. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  the  Treasurer  feel  it  is 
a  contribution  to  the  Conservative  Party? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  anticipate  a  deficit  this 
year. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  whole 
government  is  answerable  for  87  complaints. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  13  very  good  men 
and  women  who  constitute  that  new  board  of 
directors  and  who  have  worked  very  hard  for 
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six  or  eight  months  are  coming  up  with  long- 
term  plans- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  bankrupt.  It  is  as  empty 
as  the  Conservative  Party. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —which  will  ensure  the 
success  of  that  very  fine  public  facility. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  didn't  tell  us  there 
was  anything  wrong  when  he  had  Spence 
running  guard  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 


Mr.  BuUbrook:  Those  people  are  like 
Pontius  Pilate;  they  are  always  washing  their 
hands  of  everything  that  happened  before. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  minister  had 
the  floor;  I  am  not  sure  whether  he  was 
finished  or  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  Neither  is  he.  That's  our 
trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Yes,  I've  finished. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  said  it! 


STUDY  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR 
MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Can  he  advise  the  House  whether  the  in- 
formation associated  with  the  overbilling  by 
certain  doctors,  whose  names  have  appeared 
recently  in  the  press,  is  going  to  be  passed 
on  to  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Bales)  for 
suitable  action  or  is  the  case  closed,  with  the 
disciplinary  action  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons? 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  any 
evidence  of  fraud  or  any  indication  of  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  proceed  with  legal  action, 
the  information  is  turned  over  to  the  Justice 
department.  At  the  present  time  I  am  told 
by  them  that  they  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
prosecute  three  or  four  doctors.  We  are  wait- 
ing for  the  judge  to  be  named. 

Mr.  Roy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 

Mr.  Roy:  If,  as  the  minister  says,  in  cases 
where  in  his  opinion  he  has  sufficient  evidence 
to  prosecute  for  fraud  he  can  hand  this  over 
to  the  Attorney  General,  why  have  there  been 
no  prosecutions  whatsoever  since  1969  when 
we  know  that  doctors  have  been  defrauding 
the  plan  since  that  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unable 
to  say  why  it  hasn't  happened  in  the  past.  I 
can  tell  the  hon.  members  what  has  gone  on 
since  I  have  been  in  the  ministry;  I  have  been 
telling  them  all  along  of  the  procedures  that 
the  Ontario  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons has  instituted  over  the  past  six  or  eight 
months.  It  is  as  a  result  of  these  procedures 
that  we  now  have- 
Mr.  Roy:  What's  taking  so  long? 


MEDICAL  SPECIALISTS'  FEES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Regarding  his  letters  to  the  boards  of  the 
public  hospitals  advising  them  that  they 
should  have  doctors  in  the  various  specialties 
who  are  prepared  to  perform  their  services 
for  the  OHIP  fee  schedule,  is  he  content  that 
they  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  what  has 
come  to  be  a  closed  shop  as  far  as  some 
specialists  are  concerned  in  many  of  the 
public  hospitals  of  the  province?  I  refer 
specifically  to  North  York  Hospital  in  con- 
nection with  obstetrics,  and  to  many  of  the 
hospitals  for  the  service  of  an  anaesthetist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  say 
that  I  am  content.  What  I  have  done  is  I 
have  referred  this  problem  to  the  boards  of 
governors  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  admin- 
ister the  hospitals;  I  have  asked  them  to  deal 
with  it.  If  they  don't,  and  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, then  of  course  we  will  have  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  see  that  they  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  some  of  the  boards  feel 
that  the  advisory  medical  committees  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  this  and  seem 
to  be  experiencing  difficulties  in  achieving 
what  the  minister  himself  has  indicated  to  be 
the  goal?  Further  to  that,  if  in  fact  this  diffi- 
culty continues,  is  he  prepared  to  amend  the 
Public  Hospitals  Act,  or  whatever  other  Act 
or  regulation  would  be  required,  in  order  to 
insist  that  all  specialists  be  granted  admitting 
privileges  in  the  hospitals  in  their  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouldn't 
be  prepared  to  go  that  far,  because  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  proper  to  suggest  that  all 
specialists  in  a  particular  area  would  be 
granted  admitting  privileges  in  that  area.  We 
could  well  find  that  a  hospital  had  many 
more  doctors  on  staff  than  are  needed  if  we 
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go  too  far  in  this— and  I  said  that  last  spring 
when  we  talked  about  an  appeals  board. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Don't  break  the  club.  That  is 
what  the  minister  is  saying. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  It  is  not  a  question  of 
breaking  the  club. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Sure  it  is!  He  has  been  lining 
up  with  the  club  all  along. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  is  afraid  to  exercise  his 
powers! 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Certainly  I  am  prepared 
to  see  that  the  necessary  steps  are  taken  to 
see  that  the  public  have  available  to  them 
physicians  in  the  hospitals  who  do  in  fact 
participate  in  the  programme. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Does 
that  mean  then  that  unless  we  find  that  there 
is  a  change  in  the  next  few  weeks  in  the 
policies  of  the  hospitals,  particularly  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  that  the  minister  will 
instruct  the  boards  that  specialists  accepting 
the  OHIP  fee  will  be  given  admitting  privi- 
leges in  all  of  the  specialties,  but  particularly 
those  specialists  who  administer  anaesthetics 
and  who  are  obstetricians? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are 
unable  to  reach  our  goal  along  the  lines  that 
we  are  now  pursuing,  then  I  will  have  to  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  instruct  the  boards  of 
governors  of  the  hospitals  to  see  that  doctors 
who  do  participate  in  the  programme  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions? 

Is  there  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes.  Is  the  minister  prepared 
to  take  more  direct  action  on  this  problem 
and,  in  view  of  the  inflated  earnings  of  doc- 
tors under  Medicare,  simply  to  insist  that  no 
doctor  be  able  to  bill  beyond  the  OHIP  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  answered 
the  question  yesterday  concerning  the  doctors' 
fees.  I  made  the  statement  that  we  are  doing 
a  study  of  this  at  the  present  time  and  I 
hope  very  shortly  to  make  an  announcement 
in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  VVent- 
worth. 


PAYMENT  TO  PROFESSOR  SYMONS 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Premier.  Will  the  Premier 
move  to  recover  the  excess  amount  paid  to 
Professor  Symons?  The  amount  I  am  talking 
about  is  that  amount  between  what  would 
have  been  chargeable  by  way  of  mileage 
where  public  transportation  was  not  available 
and  that  which  was  paid  on  his  behalf  for 
the  use  of  taxicabs  around  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  hasn't  been  contemplated.  I  think  it  is 
one  of  those  matters  in  the  Provincial  Audi- 
tor's report,  as  the  hon.  Treasurer  just  said, 
that  should  be  dealt  with  in  some  detail 
when  the  public  accounts  committee  meets. 
I  think  that  is  one  item,  obviously,  the  com- 
mittee will  want  to  get  into  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  could  have 
flown  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  his  whole  family  too;  like 
the  cabinet  ministers  do! 

Mr.  Deans:  Who  was  responsible  for  auth- 
orizing the  payment  of  those  accounts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  tell 
who  was  responsible  for  the  authorization  of 
the  accounts.  I'm  sure  when  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Wells)  returns  he  would  be 
delighted  to  answer  that  question  for  the 
hon.  member.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  could 
be  raised  quite  properly  at  the  public 
accounts  meeting. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Provincial  Auditor 
said  the  Premier  had  authorized  it  specifically. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  A  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary?  The  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Germa:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Mr.  Speaker,  could  the  Premier  determine 
if  any  funds  are  outstanding  to  Professor 
Symons  and  whether  these  will  be  attached; 
and  is  Professor  Symons  presently  on  a 
retainer  from  any  ministry,  board  or  com- 
mission of  this  province;  and  why  would  he 
be? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Good  ques- 
tion! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  only  say  this.  If 
the  hon.  member  still  had  with  him— and 
from  their  standpoint  it's  regrettable,  al- 
though not  from  ours— the  former  member 
for  Peterborough,  Mr.  Pitman,  I  think  he 
would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  the  then 
President  Symons  is  a  very  able  man  who 
has  made  a  very  distinct  contribution  on 
many  aspects  of  public  life  in  this  province. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Giving 
us  a  snow  job! 

Mr.  Deans:  That  does  not  give  him  the 
right  to  rip  off  the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  think  that  the 
phrasing  of  the  question  as  to  why  he  should 
or  should  not  be  available  to  any  public  body 
for  his  expertise  and  advice  really  is  an  im- 
proper question. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  The  province 
has  made  a  very  good  contribution. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  is  an  improper  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  respect  to  whether 
he  is  or  is  not  at  this  precise  moment;  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  he  isn't,  but  he  may 
be.  I  shall  endeavour  to  find  out  for  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  Very  touchy! 

Mr.  Deans:  I  would  just  like  to  ask  a  sup- 
plemeaatany  question:  E)oes  ibhe  Premier  pre- 
tend to  this  Legislature  tihat  in  fact  tihe  worth 
of  Professor  Symons  as  an  academic  gives  him 
the  right  to  rip  off  tihe  public  of  Ontario  to 
the  extentt  that  be  has? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie): 
There's  a  new  phrase.  Where  did  the  mem- 
ber learn  that  phrase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mlade 
no  sucih  staJtement.  I  only  say  this,  that  Pro- 
fessor Symons  is  a  very  able,  intelligenit  per- 
son who  made  a  contribution  with  respect 
to  the  language  commisision  that  I  think  was 
in  the  piiblic  interest.  I  would  say,  with  re- 
spect, that  if  the  acting  leadfer  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  disagrees  with  the  com- 
mission report— if  he  doesn't  think  this  had 
validity,  if  he  doesn't  think  it  was  helpful, 
which  is  not  a  view  expressed  by  some  of  his 
colleagues,  then  he  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  he  dain't  find  his  way  to 
the  railway  station. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  he  a  Tory? 


Mr.  Singer:  We  were  talking  aibout  taxicajbs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  not  just  what  he 
was  dealing  with. 

Interjections  by  hon.  mem'bers. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  question  the  right  of  any  in- 
dividual to  take  money  without  jtistification. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  ordier!  Does  the  bon. 
member  for  Wentworth  have  further  ques- 
tions? 


REMOVAL  OF  SAND  FROM  DUNES 
IN  PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes.  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Natua<al  Resoirrces.  Does  the 
government  consider  proceeding  by  way  of  a 
special  Act  in  this  Legislatvu^e,  instead  of 
uiKler  the  Expropriation  Act,  to  recover  for 
the  people  of  Ontario  the  sand  dunes  present- 
ly on  lease  to  the  Lake  Ontario  Cement  Co. 
for  the  amount  of  the  lease,  the  $1  per  year 
which  they  have  already  paid,  plus  whatever 
out-of-pocket  expenses  they  may  have  in- 
curred? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion oonceming  the  problem  that  exists  at  the 
sandbanks,  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  that  we  have  gone  into  some  very 
lengthy  discussions  with  the  company,  and  I 
would  siay  that  they  have  been  very  co-opera- 
tive and  willing  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  us. 
They  have  not  taken  any  sand,  as  I  said  yes- 
terday, since  last  summer. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  understand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Here  again  they  have 
exercised  a  great  degree  of  co-operation  and 
I'm  sure  the  members  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  Martel:  How  much  do  they  want? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  We  felt  the  best  course 
of  action  to  take  would  be  through  the  expro- 
priation procedures.  There  would  be  no  con- 
troversy or  no  iimuendoes  thrown  against  us 
in  regard  to  that  course. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  By  way  of  a 
supplementary  question:  Do  I  take  that  to 
meian  the  minister  intends  thiat  the  public 
treasury  will  pay  something  called  fair  market 
value  in  order  to  expropriate  that  lease?  If  so, 
has  he  given  any  thought  to  the  estimate  of 
what  that  amount  would  be  that  would  be 
payable  for  the  expropriation  of  the  lease? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
expropriation  procedures,  of  course,  this  would 
be  the  course  of  action  that  would  be  fol- 
lowed. I  have  no  estimate  in  my  head  of 
what  the  cost  would  be. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  take  it  the  minister  has  no 
idea  of  what  the  cost  would  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  No,  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Can  the  minister  explain  why  the 
government  would  contemplate  paying  more 
than  the  actual  value  of  the  lease  as  deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  the  signing,  less  the 
value  of  the  lost  sand,  plus  the  out-of-pocket 
expenses  of  the  company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  That's  a  very  unfair 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  don't  know  what 
the  Crown  will  pay  for  that  particular  piece 
of  property  until  that  is  decided  by  the 
expropriation  procedures. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  isn't  it  true 
that  the  lands  that  the  minister  is  presently 
attempting  to  expropriate  or  is  intending  to 
expropriate  were  leased  at  $1  a  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  that's  correct,  for  a 
75-year  period. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Isn't  that  the  value  then? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  That's  the  value  of  the 
lease. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Then  $75 
would  be  fair  compensation. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Be  generous.  Give  them 
$100. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  question  of  the  minister  in 
charge  of  housing. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  The  Minister  of  Revenue. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  the  Minister  of 
Revenue. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  A  short- 
age of  leaders  today. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  RENTS 

Mr.  Deans:  When  will  the  Province  of 
Ontario  reply  to  the  federal  government  in 
regard  to  the  decision  with  regard  to  in- 
creases in  rents  in  public  accommodation? 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  reply  necessary  to  any  so-called  request  by 
the  federal  minister.  The  federal  minister  is 
replying  to  a  request  Ontario  made  to  the 
federal  government. 

Indeed,  the  last  time  there  was  an  increase 
in  pensions  we  did  not  increase  the  rentals 
accordingly.  We  don't  intend  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  On  a  number  of  occasions  we  have 
asked  the  federal  minister  to  get  together 
with  us  for  the  purpose  of  a  complete 
review  of  the  rent  schedules.  I've  just  heard 
from  him— I  think  it  was  yesterday  or  the  day 
before— and  in  fact  he  has  agreed  that  we 
should  sit  down  and  discuss  this  to  bring 
about  a  complete  change  in  the  rent  sched- 
ules. 

He  suggested  that  perhaps  this  could  be 
accomplished  by  March,  1974.  I  have  written 
to  him  today  and  strongly  suggested  that 
this  could  be  done  long  before  that  so  there 
won't  be  all  of  these  anomalies  which  have 
come  into  existence  since  the  schedule  was 
last  revised. 

We  have  asked  the  federal  government,  I 
repeat,  on  a  number  of  occasions  to  look  at 
this  matter  and  he  has,  in  the  last  day  or  two, 
agreed  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Deans:  By  way  of  supplementary,  is 
the  minister  aware  that  the  minister  in 
Ottawa,  Mr.  Basford,  indicated  that  he  was 
awaiting  replies  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ments, including  the  Province  of  Ontario,  to 
the  request  that  a  freeze  be  instituted  in  the 
area  of  homes  or  apartments  for  senior 
citizens? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
first  place,  the  impression  that  the  federal 
minister  had  ordered  a  freeze  on  rentals  for 
senior  citizens  across  the  coimtry  was  entirely 
erroneous.  He  has  admitted  he  had  no  right 
to  do  that;  in  fact  what  he  was  referring  to 
was  only  those  senior  citizens  projects  in 
which  the  federal  government  was  directly 
involved. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Ontario 
Housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  not  Ontario 
Housing  at  all.  It  had  nothing  to  do  widi 
that.  It  was  ibrought  to  his  attention;  he 
corrected  'his  statement.  I  have  the  corre- 
spondence to  that  eflFect;  I  don't  think  I 
have  it  here  but  I'd  be  glad  to  table  all  of 
the  correspondenice  in  the  House. 

II  took  'him  to  task,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for 
unilaterally  mialdng  suioh  a  stateiment.  We 
have  agreements— all  of  the  proviiKces  have 
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agreements— with  the  federal  govemiment  in 
respect  of  the  rent  schedules- 
Mr,  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  They  fur- 
nish all  the  money,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —and  he  should  be 
sittinig  down  with  the  provinicial  authorities 
to  discuss  with  them  any  changes.  As  I  said 
a  few  moments  ago  we  indeed  had  asked  for 
a  change  and  a  review  of  the  schedule  some 
time  ago. 

He  had  no  authority  to  order  a  freeze;  he 
didn't  order  a  freeze.  He  merely  ordered 
a  freeze  on  those  projects  in  which  the  fed- 
eral government  was  directly  involved.  We, 
of  course,  didn't  have  to  be  ordered  to 
freeze  the  rents  for  pensioners  because  we 
didn't  increase  them  the  last  time,  as  indeed 
we  are  required  to  under  our  agreement  with 
the  federal  authorities,  and  I  advised  ihim 
that  we  weren't  doing  it  at  this  time  either. 
But  we  have  done  this  imilaterally,  because 
really  we  are  supposed  to  increase  rentals 
just  as  soon  as  there  is  an  increase  in  pen- 
sions, accordinig  to  the  requirements  of  the 
federal  -govemiment  and  our  agreement  with 
them, 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  What  steps  is  the  minister  prepared 
to  take  to  stop  private  landlords  from  raisint^ 
rents  for  senior  citizens  just  subsequent  to 
their  pension  increase? 

Hon,  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  knows  perfectly 
well  I  have  no  such  authority. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  the  minister  could  get 
it.  He  has  the  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Samia. 


RYERSON  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  Ryerson  Institute  that 
I  would  like  to  direct  to  the  Minister  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities,  recognizing  that  the 
fault  in  connection  with  this  question  doesn't 
lie  with  him  but  lies  with  the  Premier  of 
Ontario,  as  he  was  then  the  minister.  In  two 
parts,    through   you,    Mr.    Speaker: 

Can  the  minister  advise  this  House  as  to 
what  actions  his  ministry  has  taken  or  plans 
to  take  with  respect  to  the  serious  situation 
that  has  developed  at  Ryerson  Polytechnical 
Institute,  wherein  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  that  school's  maintenance  staff  have  been 
indefinitely  laid  off  as  a  consequence  of  the 


school's  unstable  financial  position?  And  will 
the  minister  imdertake  to  order  immediately 
the  fullest  possible  inquiry  into  the  matter, 
with  a  view  to  examining  Ryerson's  actual 
financial  position  and  administrative  costs— 
which  are  presumed  to  be  in  the  nature  of 
45  per  cent  of  their  total  budget- 
Mr.  Ruston:  Shame! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —as  well  as  securing  the 
most  equitable  method  of  reinstatement  for 
those  men  who  have  lost  their  jobs  and  some 
type  of  moratorium  for  those  who  will  lose 
their  jobs  tomorrow— four  in  number— and 
those  who  will  lose  their  jobs  on  Monday— 
24  in  number— in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
faculty  have  offered  to  reduce— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  hon.  member  is 
now  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —to  reduce— in  view  of  the 
fact- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  making 
a  speech. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —that  the  faculty  have  re- 
duced their  own  salaries  to  maintain  these 
people  in  their  positions? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Speeches  are  not  permitted 
during  this  period.  No  speeches. 

An  hon.  member:  That  was  a  good  speech, 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon,  minister, 

Hon.  J.  McNie  (Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tempted  to 
ask  the  hon,  member  to  repeat  his  question, 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  will.  Through  you,  Mr, 
Speaker,  to— 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  He  said  he  was 
tempted, 

Mr.  Bullbrook:   I  just  want  an  answer. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  min- 
ister has  the  floor, 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr,  Speaker,  the  presi- 
dent of  Ryerson  has  been  keeping  me  posted 
by  sending  me  copies  of  his  press  releases. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  is  a  very  thoughtful 
chap. 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  The 
Premier  will  do  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  With  regard  to  the 
plight  of  Ryerson,  I  think  it  might  interest 
the  House  to  know  what  their  situation  is. 
They  have  a  deficit,  a  substantial  deficit,  this 
year  as  a  result  of  forecasting  a  10  per  cent 
increase  in  their  enrolment  which  didn't 
materialize.  The  moot  question  is  whose  fault 
that  is.  It  is  a  pretty  substantial  forecast  in 
view  of  the  obvious  trends  of  enrolment 
throughout  the  province. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  think  the  Treasurer 
must  have  been  predicting  for  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  With  regard  to  the  steps 
that  they  have  taken,  I  read  in  the  press,  too, 
of  the  steps  they  have  taken  to  reduce  ad- 
ministrative costs,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  maintenance  staff.  I  can  only  recall 
conversations  we  had  last  fall  with  respect 
to  another— 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Why  doesn't 
the  minister  take  a  taxi  down  and  find  out? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  —another  institution 
which  also  had  problems  and  advertised 
what  they  were  going  to  do  about  it.  I  might 
suggest  that  they  have  come  to  cope  with 
those  problems,  and  I  think  very  responsibly, 
and  we  have  heard  very  little  about  them 
since. 

I  think  that  in  this  particular  instance 
they  have  been  tempted  to  take  advantage  of 
the  plight  of  the  maintenance  staff,  the  open 
college,  the  radio  station  and  what  not,  to 
try  to  enlist  support  from  the  government 
for  these  extra  special  endeavours.  I  might 
tell  the  House  something  that  you  haven't 
read  in  the  press  yet,  and  that  is  that  as  of 
last  Thursday  we  made  available  to  Ryerson, 
through  an  adjustment  to  their  part-time 
formula  base,  something  in  the  order  of 
$230,000  which  they  have  available  to  them 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  kinds  of  problems 
that  the  member  has  referred  to  and  the 
press  have  referred  to. 

Mr.   Cassidy:   That's  enough  for  48  jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  We're  not  steering  their 
programes.   We   leave   it   to   their   discretion 


to  decide  how  they're  going  to  spend  it. 
Quite  frankly,  like  the  members,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  seeing  that  some  of  the  pro- 
grammes which  they've  initiated— and  I  think 
some  very  good  programmes— do  not  fall  by 
the  wayside.  We  don't  think  there's  any  need 
for  it.  We  think  they  have  the  capacity  to 
sustain  their  open  college  thrust. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  How  about  CJRT? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  As  far  as  CJRT  is  con- 
cerned, they  can  do  it  if  necessary  without 
the  radio  station.  There  are  only  about  eight 
and  a  half  hours  out  of  133  hours  on 
CJRT  devoted  to  the  open  college  and  the 
radio  only  represents  one  small  part  of  their 
total  open  college  programme.  That  in  itself 
is  no  justification  for  the  government  moving 
in  and  taking  over  a  radio  station,  if  the 
government,  in  fact,  could.  The  Canadian 
Radio-Television  Commission  could  have 
other  views  about  that,  I'm  sure. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  other  alternatives 
that  they're  exploring  right  now  along  with 
other  institutions  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. As  far  as  the  radio  station  is  concerned, 
I'm  satisfied- 
Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  has  come  along 
pretty  well.  It  took  him  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He's  had  training  from  the 
Premier. 

Mr.  Reid:  He  was  almost  as  long  answer- 
ing the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  should  point  out  to 
the  hon.  minister  that  the  time  has  lapsed 
and  he's  approaching  the  ministerial  state- 
ment time. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  answer 

the  hon.  gentleman's  question- 
Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):   Well, 

it  was  a  long  question. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  It  took  almost  three  hours. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  In  recognizing  the  charm- 
ing   perambulations     of    the     minister's     re- 
sponse- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Or  a  statement? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:   Would  the  minister— 
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Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  He 
didn't  answer  the  first  one  yet. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —answer  my  twofold  ques- 
tion? Will  he  insist  on  a  moratorium  in  con- 
nection with  further  layoff  of  maintenance 
people?  Secondly,  would  he  look  into  the 
alle£;ations  of  waste  in  senior  administration 
at  Ryerson  Institute? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
to  the  first  question  is  no.  That's  a  matter  for 
the  institution  to  handle.  I'm  sure,  like  other 
institutions  that  have  been  faced  with  similar 
problems  in  the  last  few  months,  they'll 
find  a  way  of  handling  it- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  laying  off  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  —that's  fair  to  all  con- 
cerned. What  was  the  second  part  of  the 
member's  question? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Will  the  minister  look  into 
the  question  of  dinners  at  La  Scala,  for 
example? 

An  hon.  member:  Where? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Thousands  of  dollars  spent 
for  the  office  of  the  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  university— things  of  that  nature— while 
people  are  being  laid  off.  Will  the  minister 
look  into  that?  Will  he  have  a  public  inquiry 
into  that? 

Mr.  Roy:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
to  that  is  no. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  No,  I  didn't  think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I'm- 

Mr.  Sargent:  Answer  the  question. 

An  hon.  member:  Maybe  he  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  I  might  add  that— 

Mr.  Cerma:  He  should  sit  down  while  he 
is  ahead. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Thank  you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 


COMMITTAL  ORDER  FOR  STRIKER 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Attorney  Ceneral,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Is  it  now  the  practice  in  Ontario  that  a 
person  must  be  unaccompanied  when  submit- 
ting himself  to  an  order  of  commitment,  in 
that  yesterday  the  sheriff  of  Waterloo  county 
refused  to  take  in  one  of  the  convicted  Dare 
strikers  when  accompanied,  and  threatened 
that  if  he  did  not  appear  by  noon  today, 
unaccompanied,  that  he  would  inform  the 
Attorney  General  that  the  striker  was  in  de- 
fault of  his  committal  order?  Further,  what 
censure  will  the  Attorney  General  impose 
upon  this  same  sheriff  when  he  did  accept 
him  for  commitment  this  morning,  but  threat- 
ened one  of  the  convicted  Dare  strikers  who 
is  appealing  the  decision  that  his  appearance 
would  be  detrimental  to  his  appeal? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'll  look  into  the  matter  and  give 
the  member  an  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  Waterloo  for  you. 


OHIP  PREMIUMS 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Health.  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  might  advise  us  when  we  can  expect 
some  senior  civil  servants  to  be  dismissed, 
considering  that  they  took  it  upon  themselves 
not  to  collect  some  $55  million  in  premiums 
when  the  switch  was  made  to  OHIP?  I  might 
point  out  to  the  minister,  in  the  light  of  that 
fact,  that  last  time  an  official  made  a  $50 
million  error,  according  to  the  minister,  he 
was  fired. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  think  that  it  should  be  understood  that  it's 
not  a  question  of  $55  million  being  lost. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reid:  Does  the  minister  know  where  it 

is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  If  we  review  tihe  Provin- 
cial Auditor's  report,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
this  was  due  to  an  amialigamation  of  the  two 
serviloes  and  the  system  of  payment.  I  think 
the  place  for  tihis  to  be  studied  further  is  in 
the  public  laocoimts  committee. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary, can  the  minfeter  advise  if  he  has 
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taken  some  steps,  at  least,  to  recover  some 
or  part  of  this  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Obviously  the  answer  is 
no,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  suggested  that  this 
be  reviewed  at  the  public  accounts  commit- 
tee so  we  can  determine  what  the  actual 
facts  are. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  sujyplementaiiy,  Mr. 
Speaker:  How  would  the  minister- 
Mr.  Speaker:  There  have  already  been 
several  suppilementaries;  I  think,  in  fairness 
to  the  New  Democratic  Party,  they  should 
have  their  turn  at  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  want  to  help  them 
out  all  we  can. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  A  supple- 
mentary of  the  Minister  of  Health,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  view  of  the  auditor's  indications 
that  the  cost  of  health  care  in  the  province 
does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  public,  has 
the  minister  ordered  that  the  idiotic  oom- 
nuercials  that  have  been  played  ateross  the 
province  be  stopped  and,  if  not,  will  he  do 
so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  must  disagree  with  the 
hon.  memiber,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  don't  think 
they  are  idiotic.  I  think  they  are  very  good 
commercials  and  it  is  our  intention  to  con- 
tinue them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ask  the  nlinister  a  supplementary  to  the 
original  question.  Why  did  the  Ontario  Hos- 
pital Services  Commission,  as  it  was  then 
constituted,  have  the  power  to  make  these 
decisions  unilaterally?  Is  the  minister  con- 
cerned that  any  of  his  jjresent  boards  and 
comanissions  reporting  to  him  have  those 
powers,  or  i>erhaps  think  they  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  that  tihe  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position knows  that  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
answer  that  question.  I  wasn't  here  during 
tihe  i>eriod  that  is  being  discussed.  He  knows 
that  the  commission- 
Mr.  Singer:  No,  it  was  all  tihose  fellows 
who  went  before— 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  He  knows  that  tihe  com- 
mission- 

Interjeictions  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 


Mr.  Roy:  It's  the  fellows  who  make  the 
mistakes  who  get  promoted  provincial  secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  He  knows  that  the  com- 
mission is  no  longer  in  existence  and,  as  I 
suggested  earlier,  I  think  the  place  to  discuss 
this  is  in  the  public  accounts  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  II  think  there  have  been 
sufficient  supplementary  questions  <m  that 
particular  topic.  A  new  question?  The  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville  will  be 
next. 


RELIGIOUS  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Lalbour. 

What  action  does  the  ministry  intend  to 
take  on  the  discrimination  on  tihe  basis  of 
religion  that  is  being  practised  and  promoted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  the  directive 
of  Aug.  31,  1972,  that  precludes  a  day 
school  student  of  a  senior  division  of  a 
privately  supported  secondary  school  from 
enrolling  in  a  correspondence  course  pro- 
vided by  the  Ministry  of  Education? 

Hon.  F.  Guindon  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  my  hon.  friend  knows,  imder  the 
Human  Rights  Code,  any  discrimination  of 
this  kind  is  investigated.  If  my  hon.  friend 
would  send  me  all  the  details,  I  vvrill  make 
sure  that  the  Hximan  Rights  Commission  will 
look  into  it  as  soon  as  ix>ssft>le. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary, 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  also  ask  the  min- 
ister, while  I  am  on  my  feet,  to  look  into 
the  case  of  a  Miss  Jean  Lowry,  a  student 
of  the  Catholic  Central  Stehool  in  London, 
who  was  ruled  ineligible  to  take  a  cor- 
respondence course? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  will,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 


NO-FAULT  AUTO  INSURANCE 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Consuaner  and  Com- 
mercdal  Relations. 
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Having  regard  to  the  serious,  if  not  devas- 
tating,  criticisms  of  the  general  insuTance 
business-particularly  in  the  automobile  in- 
surance field— by  the  ministers  committee  on 
insurance  claims,  is  the  minister  now  about 
to  give  consideration  to  establisihing  a 
piJblicly-operated  no-fault  insurance  plan  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  If  he  is  not  already 
prepared  to  do  that,  would  he  advise  the 
House  whether  or  not  any  of  the  members  of 
his  ministry  are  in  consultation  with  the 
private  insurance  industry  wthich  is  desper- 
ately endeavouring  to  oome  up  with  a  suit- 
able plan  for  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  it  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  has  had  an  opportunity  of  at  least 
perusing  the  report  that  I  filed  yesterday.  The 
question  of  no-fault  insurance  is  being  looked 
into  very  carefully.  The  questions  raised,  the 
issues  mentioned  in  the  McWilliams  report 
are  being  studied  very  thoroughly  by  the  de- 
partment of  insurance  under  the  superin- 
tendent. No-fault  insurance,  I  should  point 
out  to  this  hon.  House,  is  not  the  answer  to 
a  maiden's  prayer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Not  the  member  for  River- 
dale's  either! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  are  talking  about  acci- 
dents. 

An  hon.  member:  You  mean  an  NDP's 
prayer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  consid- 
ering the  age  of  those  who  laughed  I  didn't 
think   they  remembered  maidens. 

We  get  into  a  no-fault  insurance  plan  in 
this  province  where  the  loss  of  an  arm  is 
worth  $1,500,  a  loss  of  a  leg  is  worth  $2,200 
and  this  sort  of  thing.  There  is  no  question 
about  fault.  That  is  fine  until  you  are  the 
victim  and  you  feel  that  you  should  have 
greater  recompense  with  general  damages  for 
pain  and  suffering. 

It  is  a  very  delicate  issue  and  it  is  one  that 
is  worthy  of  great  Study.  I  am  not  recom- 
mending that  we  go  into  it  at  this  time.  I  am 
waiting  for  the  recommendations  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Insurance  and  his  staff  with 
reference  to  the  McWilliam's  report  which 
was  filed  yesterday. 

Insofar  as  I  recollect  the  last  part  of  the 
hon.  member's  question,  my  advisory  com- 
mittee is  considering  alternatives  to  no-fault 


and  will  in  due  course  make  a  report  to  me 
upon  completion  of  their  study. 

Mr.  Stokes:  And  the  maiden  still  waits. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


HEALTH  SERVICE  COMMERCIALS 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health.  Has  the  ministry  allocated  funds  for 
the  ad  referred  to  earlier,  and  if  so,  how 
much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  would  presume  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  haven't  got  the  information 
yet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Pre- 
mier, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  is  a  sup- 
plementary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  It  would  be  part  of  the 
budge^t  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Did  the  minister  authorize  that 
particular  ad? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Yes.  You  mean  the  com- 
mercials on  radio  and  TV? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Yes?  You  did? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 


EFFECT  OF  MERCURY  ON  INDIAN 
BANDS 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  question  of  the  Premier, 
Mr.  Speaker.  What  is  the  Premier  doing 
about  the  devastating  effect  that  mercury 
pollution  has  had  on  the  Indian  bands  at 
Grassy  Narrows  and  Whitedog  reserves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter 
was  raised,  as  I  recall,  yesterday,  with  two 
or  three  of  the  ministers.  I  would  be  quite 
prepared  to  discuss  this  in  detail  with  those 
ministers  who  have  some  interest  and  get  a 
detailed  report  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  get  the 
import  of  the  question;  I  agree  it  was  raised 
at  considerable  length  yesterday. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  we  didn't  get  an 
ansiver. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  tliink  the  answer  is  quite 
sufficiertt. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  Premier's  answer  would  be 
consider  also  pulling  the  Attorney  General 
into  that  consiUtation  so  that  that  oflBce  may 
be  made  available  to  the  Indians  in  case  there 
is  a  necessity  for  prosecution  against  the 
polluters? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  a  nod.  Put  it  in  Han- 
sard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  OHIP  FILES 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health.  Is  the  Minister  of  Health  aware 
that  some  of  the  OHIP  files  have  been  des- 
troyed, and  that  because  they  have  been  des- 
troyed OHIP  is  unable  to  advise  members  of 
the  legal  profession  who  are  acting  on  behalf 
of  their  clients,  and  by  statute  have  to  act 
for  OHIP  as  well,  as  to  how  much  in  fact 
they  should  charge  in  settling  negligence 
cases  or  in  pursuing  negligenioe  cases  through 
the  courts? 

Can  the  minister  tell  us  how  it  has  hap- 
pened, and  what  kind  of  a  solution  there 
might  be,  so  that  the  members  of  the  legal 
profession  who  accept  their  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities very  seriously  will  know  that 
they  have  to  collect  the  right  amount  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (W'entworth  North): 
Waive  your  fees,  Vem! 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  It  is  the  first  I've  heard 
of  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  Ill  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary: Now  that  the  minister  has  heard 
about  it  could  he  undertake  to  investigate 
and  advise  the  House,  a)  as  to  how  this 
matter  happened;  and  b)  what  he  proposes  to 
do  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  considerable  amount  of  in- 
formation passed  out  from  the  Ontario  Health 
Insurance  Plan  over  the  last  few  weeks,  I'd 
be  delighted,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East. 


SHORTAGE  OF  TRADESMEN 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  A  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 
In  regard  to  a  Globe  &  Mail  report  this 
morning  attributing  statements  to  the  per- 
sonnel relations  oflBcer  of  Koehring-Waterous 
Ltd.  in  Brantford  that  they  are  again  this 
year,  as  they  did  last  year,  importing  welders 
and  machinists  to  carry  on  employment  in 
their  industry.  Will  the  minister  explain  the 
lack  of  evaluation  of  the  projected  need  for 
trained  tradesmen  and  apprentices  in  this 
province? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  I'll  look  into  the  item 
that  the  member  referred  to. 

An  hon.  member:  Notify  the  Ministry  of 
Labour. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 


ALBERTA  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question,  in  the  absence  of  number  two, 
for  the  Premier.  Can  the  Premier  advise  the— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  please 
rephrase  that  question? 

Mr.  Reid:  To  the  Premier,  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  you:  Can  the  Premier  advise  on  the 
current  state  of  negotiations  with  the  Province 
of  Alberta  in  regard  to  the  price  of  natural 
gas?  And  can  the  Premier  also  advise  as  to 
what  negotiations  are  going  on  with  Ottawa 
in  regard  to  an  energy  policy  both  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  for  Canada  as  a 
whole,  and  what  stand  Ontario  is  taking  in 
these  matters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  a  fairly  detailed  statement  within  the 
next  few  days  and  I  don't  want  to  be  pinned 
down  at  this  moment  as  to  how  many  days. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  Premier  never  wants  to  be 
pinned  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  So  why  change?  With  re- 
spect to  energy,  I  don't  think  one  could  really 
describe  the  discussions  as  negotiations.  I 
don't  think  it  is  really  a  question  of  negotia- 
tions. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  effort  in 
the  post  few  weeks  put  into  the  development 
of  an  energy  position  by  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  My  parliamentary  assistant  is,  I 
think,  at  this  moment  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  resoui^ces  committee  and  with  other 
federal  officials. 
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I  think  Ontario's  broad  position,  of  course, 
is  fairly  evident,  and  that  is  that  we  believe 
that  in  the  total  context  there  should  be  a 
national  energy  policy.  I  think  this  is  self 
evident  and  something  that  I'm  sure  the  hon. 
members  opposite  would  support. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I'm  not  sure  Mr.  Lougheed 
would  support  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  it  relates  to  the  posi- 
tion related  to  the  suggested  price  increases 
by  the  Province  of  Alberta,  just  what  consti- 
tutional or  legal  position,  or  what  posture  we 
can  adopt  here,  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  say 
at  this  moment.  I  can  only  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  this  whole  area  has  been  the 
subject  of  very  intensive  work  over  the  past 
three  or  four  weeks— or  couple  of  months 
now— and  that  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
make  a  form  of  statement  setting  out  some 
of  the  problems  and  some  of  the  possible 
solutions,  hopefully  vdthin  the  next  few  days. 
I  can't  assure  the  hon.  member  it  will  neces- 
sarily be  next  week,  but  we  wish  to  do  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Raid:  May  I,  by  way  of  supplemen- 
tary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 
Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fixing  of 
arbitrators'  fees  is  taken  from  the  schedule 
in  the  present  Act  and  will  be  prescribed  by 
regulation  in  future  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill. 


PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THE  CROWN 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Proceedings 
against  the  Crown  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment in  this  bill  adds  the  Motor  Vehicles 
Fuel  Tax  Act  to  the  Hst  of  statutes  not  af- 
fected by  the  Proceedings  against  the  Crown 
Act.  Provisions  for  trial  and  appeal  of  assess- 
ments were  added  to  the  former  Act  in  the 
1972  session. 


SECURITIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Spe^er,  this  is 
a  very  brief  amendment,  but  in  essence  it 
provides  that  when  orders  of  the  director  be 
stayed,  they  are  to  take  effect  immediately, 
even  though  under  review  subject  to  a  stay 
being  specifically  granted. 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  Kennedy  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ifighway 
Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for  compulsory 
wearing  of  seat  belts  while  driving  or  travel- 
ling in  a  motor  vehicle  other  than  a  motor- 
cycle. There  is  evidence  that  the  use  of  seat 
belts  would  result  in  very  significant  reduc- 
tion of  both  fatalities  and  personal  injuries. 


ARBITRATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Arbitrations 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CERTIFICATION  OF  TITLES 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Certifica- 
tion of  Titles  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  amendments  to  this  bill. 

One  amendment  provides  for  the  repealing 
of  a  section  in  the  current  Act  which  provides 
for  the  director  of  titles  to  have  access  to 
registry  oflBces  and  to  documents  registered 
therein.  The  provisions  are  obsolete  since 
they  all  come  under  the  one  administration 
covering  persons  employed  under  the  Public 
Service  Act. 

The  second  amendment  requires  the  direc- 
tor of  titles  to  hold  hearings  in  claims  against 
the  assurance  funds. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLES  ACCIDENT  CLAIMS 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Motor 
Vehicles  Accident  Claims  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
provides  that  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
be  substituted  for  the  Registrar  of  Motor 
Vehicles  wherever  it  is  referred  to  in  the 
Act. 

Secondly,  it  provides  for  a  48-hour  period 
for  the  production  of  evidence  of  insurance 
instead  of  the  term  reasonable  time  as  pro- 
vided in  the  current  Act. 

Thirdly,  it  provides  that  the  suspension  of 
driving  privileges  not  only  applies  to  the 
current  licence  but  to  any  renewal  thereof. 
This  amendment  is  required  as  the  result 
of  a  recent  case  decided  by  the  Ontario 
Court  of  Appeal. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mr.  Roy:  This  should  be  good. 

Mr.  Drea:  Is  the  member  still  with  us? 
I  thought  he  was  going  federal. 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  worry,  I'll  be  around  when 
the  member  is  long  gone. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  don't  lose  nominations  to 
chiropractors. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Who  is  the  member 
nominating  today? 

Mr.  Roy:  Hang  on! 


APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRADESMEN'S 
QUALIFICATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  Drea  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  amend  the  Apprenticeship 
and  Tradesmen's  Qualifications  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Why  didn't  the  member 
whisper  it  to  the  judge? 

Mr.  Drea:  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Itll  never  sell! 

Mr.  Roy:  Reluctantly  carried.  Just  wait  a 
second. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  is  to  estab- 
lish compulsory  certification  for  persons  en- 


gaged in  the  trade  of  servicing  radio  and  tele- 
vision sets.  Simply  because  you  cannot  estab- 
lish honesty  and  competency  at  the  same 
time  I  would  like  to  introduce  a  second  bill. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION 
ACT 

Mr.  Drea  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  amend  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Roy:  Reluctantly  carried.  Just  wait  a 
second;  does  that  amend  the  first  bill? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:   More  cabinet  reform? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  mem'ber  better  include 
the  whole  cabinet  in  that  bill.  There  is  no 
competency  over  there. 

Mr.  Drea:  There  is  a  little  more  than  in 
those  22  seats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  provide  for 
the  mandatory  licensing  and  bonding  of  tele- 
vision repair  servicemen  and  services  and  the 
licensing  of  repairmen  across  Ontario.  There 
is  an  obvious  need  for  it  across  all  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 


PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Hos- 
pitals Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
provides  for  appeal  procedures  for  an  appli- 
cant who  has  been  refused  appointment  as 
a  member  of  the  medical  staff  of  a  public 
hospital  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


ELEVATOR  CONSTRUCTOR  UNIONS 
DISPUTES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  2,  An  Act  respecting  labour  disputes 
between  Armour  Elevator  Canada  Ltd., 
Dover  Corp.  (Canada)  Ltd.,  Montgomery  Ele- 
vator Co.  Ltd.,  Otis  Elevator  Co.  Ltd.,  and 
Westinghouse  Canada  Ltd.  employers  and  the 
International  Union  of  Elevator  Constructors, 
Locals  50,  90  and  96. 
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Hon.  F.  Cuindon  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Today  I  wish  to 
proceed  with  legislation  introduced  into  the 
House  yesterday  to  bring  an  end  to  the  work 
stoppage  in  the  elevator  industry  in  Ontario. 

May  I  first  express  my  regret  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  forced  to  take  this  step. 
Throughout  the  negotiations  of  the  past  few 
months  it  has  been  my  hope  that  the  parties 
themselves  would  be  able  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory agreement.  Regretfully,  this  has  not 
been  the  case. 

The  dispute  in  Ontario  involves  five  ele- 
vator companies— Armour  Elevator  Ltd., 
Dover  Corp.  Ltd.,  Montgomery  Elevator 
Co.,  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Westinighouse 
Canada  Ltd.— and  about  1,200  inetobers  of 
the  International  Union  of  Elevator  Con- 
structors, Locals  50,  90  and  96. 

The  collective  agreements  between  these 
parties  expired  last  April  and  negotiations 
have  been  under  way  since  that  time.  In 
July,  the  conciliation  and  mediation  services 
of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  became  involved. 

Interjections  by  hon.  memibers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  At  the  end  of  August 
the  strike  began  in  Hamilton  and  spread 
throughout  Ontario  and  then  across  Canada. 
In  early  Detceniber  Mr.  William  H.  Dickie, 
my  assistant  deputy  minister,  /became  person- 
ally involved  in  the  negotiations  and  he  and 
his  oflBters  have  held  a  total  of  45  days  of 
mediation  talks  since  that  time. 

On  March  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9  I  met  with 
both  sides.  By  the  end  of  that  week  I  re- 
ported the  residts  of  these  talks  to  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  he  inditated  he 
would  like  to  meet  personally  with  the 
parties.  Two  meetings  for  iboth  management 
and  lalbom"  were  arranged. 

Subsequendy,  the  Premier  and  I  reported 
to  cabinet.  The  deicision  of  cabinet  was  that 
legislation  would  ibe  introduced  early  in  the 
session  to  ibririg  an  end  to  the  dispute  and 
on  Marcfh  14  Premier  Davis  announced  this 
pulblicly. 

Since  that  time  I  would  empibasize  that 
the  full  services  of  my  ministry  have  con- 
tinued to  be  available  to  the  parties.  There 
are  those  iwho  say  that  our  actions  today 
will  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  collective 
bargaining  in  Ontario.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Since  I 
assumed  my  portfolio  I  have  frequently 
stated  my  belief  in  the  collective  bargaining 
process,  in  the  need  for  the  parties  in  a 
dispute  to  readh  their  own  solutions,  and  that 


is  a  belief  which  I  reafBrm  today.  The  very 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration  has  been  imposed  in  the 
private  sector  in  Ontario  certainly  speaks 
well  of  the  state  of  lalbour-management  rela- 
tions in  thfe  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  all  of  us  here  must 
agree  that  there  comes  a  point  in  any  dispute 
when  puiblic  considerations  must  take  prece- 
dence, iwhen  the  interest,  safety  and  well- 
being  of  the  public  must  be  of  prime 
concern.  I  have  received  many  letters  from 
concerned  citizens  across  the  province  out- 
lining not  merely  inconvenience  but  genuine 
hardships  which  this  dispute  has  imposed, 
and  I  am  sure  that  every  memiber  of  the 
House  has  received  similar  correspondence. 

We  have  therefore  reached  a  point  at 
which  the  government  cannot  remain  passive 
but  must  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  this  province. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Tell  us 
about  the  companies  and  how  they  held  up— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  ibeen  said  about 
preioedent  established  fby  this  bill  and  that  it 
is  the  first  time  the  Legislature  has  con- 
sidered a  law  Which  would  end,  by  com- 
pulsory aribitration,  a  strike  that  is  totally 
in  the  private  sector.  In  my  opinion  it 
doesn't  matter  a  whit  whether  it  is  in  the 
public  sector  or  in  the  private  sector.  When 
the  safety  of  the  citizens  and  the  welfare 
of  the  community  are  concerned,  then  it  is 
OUT  re^x)nsibility  to  act. 

My  criticism  really  is  that  the  minister 
and  the  Premier  of  Ontario  have  not  acted 
sooner  in  the  capacities  they  have  and  with 
the  powers  they  have  enjoyed.  But  I  can't 
imderstand  the  feeling  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  NDP  that  there  is  something 
special  about  the  circumstances  of  this  par- 
ticular negotiation  because  both  the  xmions 
and  the  companies  are  entirely  in  the  private 
sector.  I  cannot  understand  the  rationale 
which  on  that  basis  would  lead  them  to 
resist  approving  the  bill.  I  have  heard  the 
acting  leader  of  that  party  indicate  that  this 
is  a  major  aspect  of  their  opposition,  and  to 
me  it  seems  completely  irrational. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  deal  very  briefly 
with  some  of  the  circumstances  and  events 
since  the  strike  ibegan  on  Sept.  7  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  Hamilton  area  on  Aug. 
28.  My  mention  of  Hamilton  is  significant, 
beioause  I  understand  that  most  of  the  ele- 
vator union  locals  have  already  directed 
their  workers  to  get  back  to  their  employ- 
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ment  today  in  the  expectation  that  this  bill 
will  become  statute— with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  those  workers  in  Hamilton,  who  seem 
to  be  even  more  militant  than  the  others. 

There  is  no  doulbt  that  this  has  been  a 
very  tough  negotiation  'between  the  imions 
and  management.  The  minister  has  men- 
tioned the  participation  of  his  assistant  dep- 
uty, Mr.  Dickie,  and  of  course  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  he  is  sitting  under  the  gaUery  today. 
But  I  suppose  this  is  a  substantial  disappoint- 
ment for  him,  because  he  and  his  staflF  and 
the  negotiators  on  behalf  of  the  union  and 
management  have  oommitted  so  many  hours, 
according  to  all  reports,  to  a  very  careful 
review  of  the  two  positions.  Mr.  Dickie  in 
particular  has  attempted  to  bring  them  to 
some  kind  of  meeting  of  minds  that  could 
effect  a  solution. 

Apparently,  however,  this  has  not  been 
possible,  and  'hasn't  even  been  nearly  pos- 
sible; the  two  sides  are  so  remote  from  this 
meeting  of  minds  that  in  the  public  interest 
it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  the  legislation 
which  we,  on  our  part,  are  prepared  to  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Speaker,  'w'hen  we  think  of  those 
events  since  the  strike  ibegan  oflScially  on 
Sept.  7,  almost  seven  months  ago,  there  has 
been  a  serious  dislocation  on  the  part  of  many 
individuals  and  in  some  commimities  of  the 
economy  itself.  I  suppose  we  can  survive 
most  strikes  for  a  few  weeks,  but  once  the 
effects  of  this  kind  of  strike,  which  are 
cumulative,  affect  the  community  for  many 
months,  then  obviously  the  public  interest 
must  be  served  by  action  taken  by  this 
Legislature  and  an  action  which,  I  suppose, 
has  got  to  be  as  definite  as  this  bill  is. 

I  don't  see  how  we  can  impose  compulsory 
arbitration  which  is  in  fact  not  compulsory. 
I  don't  see  how  we  can  use  the  undoubted 
power  of  this  chamber  through  the  Minister 
of  Labour  and  the  government  of  Ontario  to 
effect  a  solution  which  will  put  the  elevator 
workers  back  on  their  maintenance  and  in- 
stallation jobs,  without  going  the  whole  way 
and  setting  up  the  procedures  whereby  an 
agreement  will  be  hammered  out  and  arbi- 
trarily imposed,  whether  the  two  sides  sign  it 
or  not. 

I  feel  that  the  NDP  in  opposing  this  bill 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  principle,  that  it  inter- 
feres with  the  ordinary  course  of  the  negoti- 
ations between  two  sides.  I  think  that  that 
is  a  stance  which  certainly  is  understandable. 
But  when  they  say  there  is  something  special 
about  this  because  only  private  parties  per 
se  are  involved,  then  I  tldnk  their  approach 


becomes  irrational.  Also,  by  introducing  a  bill 
which  evidently  purports  to  achieve  compul- 
sory arbitration  without  imposing  an  agree- 
ment, I  believe  they  are  trying  to  have  both 
sides  of  the  issue  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
their  actions  yesterday  in  many  respects  have 
lost  them  the  confidence  of  even  a  larger 
segment  of  the  community  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  expected. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Even  with- 
in their  own  party! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
want  to  dwell  on  the  events.  After  all,  we 
have  seen  the  problems  in  major  hotels  down 
the  street— the  Sheraton  Four  Seasons,  for  ex- 
ample. There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  pub- 
licity about  the  problems  in  getting  that 
edifice  in  full  operation. 

I'm  not  concerned  about  that  particularly. 
I  feel  sure  that  once  they  get  it  in  operation 
their  profit  position  wiU  be  all  right  as  far  as 
they're  concerned.  But  if  you  don't  go  quite 
so  far  down  University  Ave.  you  come  to 
another  major  edifice,  the  Mount  Sinai  Hos- 
pital, which  has  had  facilities  suspended 
pending  the  ending  of  this  strike;  and  also 
installations  at  the  subway  extension  which  is 
going  to  be  opened  in  a  few  days.  One  of  the 
homes  for  the  aged  in  Sudbury,  I  believe  put 
up  imder  the  auspices  of  the  United  Church 
of  Canada,  has  been  suspended  in  its  useful- 
ness. 

All  of  these  things,  I  suppose,  while  they 
are  tremendously  dislocating,  can  be  borne 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  maybe  even  longer 
than  seven  months.  But  it's  when  the  chief 
inspector  for  elevator  safety  goes  out  on  a 
hmb,  lays  his  job  on  the  Une,  and  makes  a 
statement  publicly  without  reference  to  his 
minister  tl^t  the  situation  as  far  as  safety  is 
concerned  is  approaching  crisis  proportions 
that  we  must  take  a  new  look  at  the  situa- 
tion. That's  when,  in  our  opinion  in  the 
Liberal  Party,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
if  solution  was  not  achieved  immediately  then 
we  would  have  to  resort  to  the  compulsory 
arbitration  that  is  the  principle  of  this  bill. 

I  would  have  expected  that  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  ( Mr. 
Clement),  to  whom  the  elevator  inspection 
staff  reports,  would  have  made  a  statement 
either  in  the  House  yesterday  or  perhaps 
even  publicly  before  the  House  began  the 
session,  indicating  that  he  was  accepting  the 
report  of  his  chief  inspector  as  a  valid  one 
and  one  that  in  fact  should  have  the  impact 
on  the  community  which  it  did  have. 
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There  were  those  in  Ontario  who,  when 
they  read  the  report,  pooh-poohed  it  and 
said  that,  it  was  an  exaggeration  of  the 
situation.  In  my  view  the  responsibilities  of 
the  chief  inspector  and  his  staff  are  para- 
mount, and  further  he  deserves  a  medal  for 
taking  this  independent  action  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Ontario,  an  action  which  his 
minister  should  have  taken  even  earlier  than 
it  was  taken  by  the  inspector  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  aware,  I  know,  that 
the  situation  involving  the  elevator  installers 
and  maintenance  men  has  been  a  matter  of 
prolonged  negotiations  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  in  every  province  of  Canada.  The 
American  solution,  while  it  was  not  imposed, 
did  have  tremendous  pressures,  I  believe  from 
Washington,  exerted  upon  the  two  parties  so 
that  they  did  reach  a  settlement  and  there 
was  not  the  situation  that  we  have  experi- 
enced here  of  a  prolonged  strike.  President 
Nixon's  imposition  of  wage  and  price  con- 
trols and  more  stringent  controls  on  the  econ- 
omy in  general,  I  felt,  led  to  that  situation 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
had  the  impression  since  it  is  an  international 
union  that  they  had  settled  and  really  left  it 
to  the  Canadians  to  fight  the  real  battle  to  see 
just  how  far  they  could  go  in  a  community 
where  the  use  of  elevators  is  becoming  ab- 
solutely of  prime  importance,  and  the  main- 
tenance and  the  safety  of  the  facilities  are  of 
equal  or  even  greater  importance. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  well  that,  by 
the  constitution— because  elevators  go  up  and 
down  and  not  back  and  forth  across  provin- 
cial boundaries— this  strike  fell  wholly  in  the 
provincial  jurisdiction,  although  of  course  it 
had  national  ramifications.  The  installation 
of  all  elevators  and  their  maintenance  is  a 
problem  in  very  community  in  Canada  and  all 
of  the  workers  have  been  out  on  strike. 

There  has  been  a  special  situation  in  BC 
and  Quebec  where  the  strike  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  special  legislation  which  actual- 
ly made  it  illegal,  but  when  in  those  jurisdic- 
tions there  has  been  a  work-to-rule  and  a 
slowdown  so  that  the  situation  has  been  bad 
in  those  two  provinces  as  well. 

It  is  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  under 
those  circumstances  there  has  been  consider- 
able pressure  on  the  provinces  to  turn  to  the 
federal  Department  of  Labour  for  at  least 
some  assistance  in  these  negotiations.  For  the 
life  of  me,  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
Minister  of  Labour  for  Ontario  and  the 
Premier  himself  did  not  take  the  lead  in  at 
least  requesting  the  involvement  of  John 
Munro,  the  federal  minister,  and  his  staff  in 


attempting  to  work  out  some  sort  of  a  solu- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me  eminently  practical  in  a 
strike  with  interprovincial  ramifications— na- 
tional ramifications— that  the  federal  depart- 
ment should  have  been  involved.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  would  have  been  one  way  for  the 
minister  to  have  forgone  that  black  Tuesday, 
or  whatever  it  was  that  he  called  it  when  he 
made  the  decision  to  go  forward  with  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  if  many  months  before 
had  had  asked  the  federal  Department  of 
Labour  to  share  his  responsibility  and  at  least 
attempt  to  bring  about  negotiations. 

I  wouldn't  for  a  moment  suggest  to  you, 
sir,  that  there  is  anybody  in  Ottawa  wlho  can 
negotiate  with  the  unions  and  with  manage- 
ment any  better  than  Mr.  Dickie  and  our  staff 
here,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  unions 
have  branches  all  across  Canada  and  they 
can't  all  send  their  people  down  here  to  sit 
down  in  the  Royal  York  or  wherever  the 
minister  happens  to  have  his  negotiations. 
Maybe  that's  not  quite  luxurious  enough  for 
the  three  sides  any  more  but  it  certainly 
would  have  been  a  sensible  approach  to 
recognize  the  ramifications  of  this  strike  as 
being  national  in  scope  and  accept  at  least 
some  assistance  and  support  at  the  national 
level. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  interest- 
ing that  this  has  been  a  matter  of  conten- 
tion in  Ottawa  where  the  ofiicial  opposition, 
the  Conservative  Party,  has  been  deeply  crit- 
ical of  the  government  of  Canada  for  not 
intruding  itself  into  this  situation  and  at- 
tempting to  effect  a  settlement.  The  other 
interesting  part  is  that  it  has  been  big  news 
in  the  press  gallery  in  Ottawa,  every  time 
somebody  from  the  opposition  raises  the 
question,  that  the  hon.  John  Munro  explains 
that  he  has  no  jurisdiction  and  that  it  is  at 
the  provincial  level. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  this  prov- 
ince, because  of  the  unnatural  decision  of  the 
Premier  to  postpone  this  Legislature  until 
after  the  by-elections  held  last  week  there 
has  been  no  opportimity  to  express  these 
views  in  this  particular  chamber.  In  an 
attempt  to  make  it  an  issue  outside  the 
chamber,  I  have  found  that  the  community, 
at  least  as  expressed  by  the  opinions  of  the 
press,  has  been  completely  uninterested  in 
any  aspects  or  any  views  that  might  have 
been  expressed  from  the  opposition  side  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  Minister  of  Labour 
and  the  Premier  of  Ontario  might  have  taken 
some  initiative  much  earlier. 
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One  valid  point  that  was  made  by  the 
NDP  yesterday  is  that  it  seems  ridiculous  that 
the  government  now  considers  it  to  be  such 
a  matter  of  crisis  importance  that  we  act 
on  the  very  day  that  the  Legislature  resumes 
its  regular  business— when  it  was  the  political 
decision  of  the  Premier  of  Ontario  to  post- 
pone this  session  later  than  any  date  since 
1872  so  that  he  was  not  going  to  ripple  the 
waters  of  the  by-elections  and  he  didn't  want 
political  matters  to  be  discussed.  Of  all  the 
fatuous  and  ridiculous  statements  that  was 
ever  made  that's   got  to  take   the  cake! 

Here  is  an  issue  of  prime  importance  that 
should  have  been  discussed  in  this  House 
on  a  daily  basis.  We  should  have  been  bring- 
ing pressure  on  the  minister  and  the  Premier 
at  least  to  make  some  personal  intervention, 
if  not  to  call  in  the  government  of  Canada 
to  share  these  heavy  responsibilities.  To  delay 
action  for  seven  full  months  is  totally  irre- 
sponsible. It  is  directly  due  to  the  political 
decision  of  the  Premier  to  leave  this  chamber 
out  of  session  and  the  members  in  limbo  as 
far  as  expressing  views  that  are  our  right 
to  express  in  this  chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  made  a  good 
statement  in  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  I 
accept  hK  protestations  that  he  has  expressed 
pulblidy  over  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  on 
his  uniwillinigness  to  impose  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. Because  of  the  intransigence  of  both 
sides,  I  Avould  say  that  he  was  forced  to 
take  this  step. 

It  is  true  that  the  unions  have  called  for 
voluntary  ai^bitration  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time  and  the  companies'  management  have 
said  that:  "We  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can 
go;  we  cannot  accept  the  fact  that  an 
aitritrator  can  move  in  and  order  us  to  give 
more  because  it  would  be  the  abandormient 
of  the  right  to  manage  our  own  business." 

If  we  have  that  sort  of  an  attitude  then 
there  is  no  doulbt  that  the  Legislature  must 
step  in  and  impose  compulsory  arbitration; 
because  the  statements  of  management  pre- 
suppo!9e  that  the  arbitrators,  whomever  they 
may  be-nand  the  ball  calls  for  three  of  them 
—are  going  to  somehow  come  to  a  position 
midway  between  the  two  extreme  positions; 
and  that  may  very  well  be  the  case. 

But  we  have  to  have  confidence  that  the 
three  aAitrators,  representing  the  two  sides 
and  the  pulblic  interest— the  third  oi^bitrator 
hopefidly  representing  the  general  public 
interest— will  arrive  at  a  fair  and  equitable 
solution  so  that  the  workmen  can  go  back 
to  their  jobs  and  the  companies  can  go  back 
to    theirs,   which    we   presrune   is    to   make 


enough  profit  to  pay  the  members  of  the 
imion  a  fair  wage  and  have  a  profit  left  over 
for  themselves. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  elevator  business 
must  have  been  one  of  the  most  extremely 
profitable  ones  in  recent  years;  and  if  it 
hasn't  been  then  they  must  be  very  bad 
managers,  because  the  development  of  the 
use  of  elevators  has  expanded  fantastically. 
The  expertise  and  even  the  costs  have  gone 
up  in  a  skyrocket  fashion. 

It  seems  to  me  the  crux  of  the  situation 
is  the  fact  that  the  safety  of  the  general 
public  is  involved.  The  situation  is  intoler- 
able that  in  some  of  these  high  rises  older 
citizens  in  particular  have  been  marooned  for 
many  weeks  because  they  simply  cannot 
make  use  of  the  stairs.  The  prospects  of  a 
fire  in  a  highrise  is  something  else  that 
doesn't  bear  thinking  about.  And  I  know 
that  my  colleague  from  York-Forest  Hill  (Mr. 
Givens)  raised  the  matter  otnany  months  ago 
of  the  problems  of  fires  in  highrises  and  the 
fact  that  we  are  ill  equipped  to  cope  with 
them.  The  dhiei  elevator  inspector  very  spe- 
cifically said  that  he  didn't  think  that  tl^e 


Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  The  last 
thing  you  use  is  an  elevator  in  the  case  of 
fire. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  first  thing  you  do  is  shut 
it  down. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  We  are 
going  to  hear  some  really  clever  remarks 
today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  the  hon.  member  get  a 
caU  from  Kentucky  today? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  I  don't  require 
a  call. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  memlber  should  have.  He 
would  have  done  better  than  the  member 
does. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
that  my  hon.  friends  to  the  left  have  brought 
to  my  attention  in  chorus- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Has  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position ever  ridden  in  an  elevator? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —about  not  using  ele- 
vators in  a  Ere  is  well  taken.  Fortimately, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  live  in  an  area  where  iMgh- 
rises  don't  predominate  and  the  only  time  I 
use  an  elevator  is  when   I  am  visiting  my 
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friends  in  St.  James  Town— and  there  are  a 
good  many  of  them  there. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  that  was  cer- 
tainly brought  to  the  attention  of  reasonable 
citizens  as  far  as  safety  is  concerned  is  not 
so  much  that  the  elevators  may  drop— I 
don't  think  that  the  chief  inspector  m^ade  that 
as  one  of  the  scare  points  at  all— he  simply 
said  that  the  doors  might  very  well  open, 
exposing  an  empty  shaft  with  all  the  dangers 
involved;  that  the  doors  might  open  between 
floors  and  that  there  was  an  increasing  inci- 
dence of  this  sort  of  problem,  which  was 
bound  to  increase  because  of  the  special 
pennits  given  to  the  operators  of  these  ele- 
vators to  continue  their  use  without  their 
regular  maintenance.  I  am  sure  they  were 
inspected  under  their  regular  procedures.  So 
that  is  the  situation  as  far  as  safety  is  con- 
cemed;  without  regard  to  the  fire  hazard, 
which  I  take  from  my  advisers  to  the  left, 
sinioe  they  are  aware  of  these  things,  is  an 
item  that  sihould  not  be  considered. 

So  Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  must  carry 
not  only  the  responsibility  for  this  legislation- 
Mr.  Deans:  It  is  not  the  only  area. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —that  is  for  the  fact  that 
after  seven  months  they  must  impose  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  but  for  the  fact  that  over 
these  many  months  their  efforts  could  have 
been  stronger  than  they  were. 

I'm  not  saying  that  their  negotiators  could 
have  worked  harder,  but  that  the  initiative 
of  the  minister  and  the  Premier  has  been 
lacking;  that  they  have  both  been  weak  and 
they  have  both  been  ineffectual  in  seizing 
the  alternatives  that  have  presented  them- 
selves on  more  than  one  occasion  to  share 
the  responsibility  for  the  negotiations  with 
the  government  of  Canada;  or  if  necessary, 
well  before  now,  to  call  the  Legislature  into 
session  so  that  this  legislation  could  have  been 
considered  and  we  could  have  had  this  strike 
brought  to  an  end  at  an  earlier  date. 

As  far  as  the  bill  itself  is  concerned,  we 
have  examined  it  carefully  and  we  are  going 
to  offer  a  series,  of  I  believe  three  amend- 
ments, which  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  hope  will  be  supported  on  all  sides 
of  the  House  because  we  think  they  will 
improve  the  concept  of  the  application  of 
compulsory  arbitration  in  this  respect  to  a 
considerable  degree. 

The  bill  essentially  puts  the  elevator  work- 
ers back  on  the  job  so  that  they  can,  I  sup- 
pose primarily  see  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
elevators  presently  in  function  and  then  pro- 
ceed with  the  installations  of  the  new  ones. 


We  are  prepared  to  support  the  principle  of 
the  bill  mainly  because  the  public  safety  of 
the  province  demands  it. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  explain  our  opposition  to 
the  government  bill  as  it  now  stands— 

An  Hon.  member:  That  will  take  some  do- 
ing. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —which  legislates  compulsory 
arbitration  for  the  first  time  in  a  private  dis- 
pute in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  This  action 
by  itself,  as  the  Minister  of  Labour  has  said 
on  several  occasions,  is  a  precedent  that  he 
would  not  like  to  see  established;  and  I  think 
it  is  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  opens  wide  the 
door  for  the  public  and  the  press.  Although 
the  Queen's  Park  press  gallery  may  not  fall 
prey  to  it,  certainly  the  editorial  writers  of 
our  newspapers  would  be  more  prone  to  use 
it.  It  opens  the  door  to  their  calls  for  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  every  dispute  in  this 
province  that  runs  beyond  the  time  that  they 
might  decide  is  too  long. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Who's  they? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  The  edi- 
torial writers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:   Do  they  pass  bills? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Capitulation  to  these  de- 
mands, which  will  be  successively  harder  to 
prevent,  will  result  in  the  action  of  one  side 
or  in  some  cases  both  sides  not  seriously 
bargaining  in  good  faith,  lengthening  the 
strike  or  lockout  in  the  hope  that  the  im- 
position of  compulsory,  binding  arbitration 
will  be  imposed,  thereby  allowing  them  to 
say  that  it  isn't  we  who  have  gotten  ourselves 
into  this  labour  relation  situation  with  our 
employees  but  the  government  of  Ontario 
which  is  to  blame  for  the  labour  relations 
situation  in  our  particular  company  and  in 
our  particular  work  jurisdiction. 

In  fact,  once  we  have  imposed  compulsory 
arbitration  in  the  private  sector  for  the  first 
time  we  needn't  look  for  any  further  in- 
stances of  imposition,  this  one  will  be  enough 
for  a  party  to  a  dispute  to  drag  its  feet,  to 
not  bargain  in  good  faith  in  the  hope  of  the 
Ontario  government  coming  in.  The  Minister 
of  Labour  himself,  upon  hearing  that  the 
Premier  of  this  province  would  impose  com- 
pulsory arbitration  called  that  day  "black 
Wednesday".  I  quote:  "As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned as  Minisrt:er  of  Labour  this  is  a  black 
Wednesday.  I've  been  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  15  years—" 
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Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet ) :  It  was  Thursday! 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Thursday?  Was  it  Thursday 
the  minister  called  'T)lack"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Get  the  days  right. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  hasn't  been  lis- 
tening. 

An  hon.  member:  He  was  quoting  the 
minister. 

An  hon.  member:  He's  not  sure  what  he's 
talking  about  there  anyway. 

Mr.  Boimsall:  "For  15  years—" 

An  hon.  member:  Back  to  the  woodworki 

Mr.  Bounsall:  "—and  this  is  the  saddest 
day  of  my  career." 

An  hon.  member:  Almost  resigned  I  bet. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Well  we  have  introduced  a 

proposal- 
Mr.   E.   R.   Good   (Waterloo   North):   That 

is  a  denturist's  bill  I  There  are  no  teeth  in  it. 

Mr.   Bounsall:   —that  is   an  alternative   to 
this,  a  way  to  save  the  minister  from  this 
step- 
Mr.  Deans:  That  is  a  false  interpretation. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —and  one  which  would  not 
cause  him  to  impose  what  has  hitherto  been 
understood  as— 

Mr.  Good:  Ridiculous. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —compulsory  arbitration;  the 
understanding  of  that  phrase  being  compul- 
sory, binding  arbitration. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  They 
brought  the  guillotine  in. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  is  a  way  in  which  we  can 
offer  the  minister  means  of  not  dropping  over 
this  precipice  which  he  would  so  dearly  like 
not  to  do,  in  public  terms  at  least. 

Our  proposal  would  allow  for  the  im- 
mediate stoppage  of  the  strike  and  would 
cause  the  workers  to  return  to  work,  as  in- 
deed they  already  have— as  indeed  they  said 
they  would,  once  any  government  legislation 
was  introduced.  They  would  presumably  have 
been  willing  to  return  to  work  last  January, 
last  February  or  early  in  March  if  the  govern- 
ment had  decided  to  involve  itself  sooner. 
The  major  difference,  of  course,  is  that  there 
would  be— 


Mr.  Singer:  And  then  what  happens? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —a  voluntary  acceptance  of 
that  decision.  The  important  point  to  be 
made  is  that  it  allows  the  decision  to  be  not 
binding  and  gives  the  unions  and  the  com- 
panies 10  days  in  which  to  make  their  re- 
sponses. 

The  purists  in  the  province,  labour  lawyers 
and  civil  servants  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
will  say  that's  not  arbitration,  because  com- 
pulsory arbitration  and  arbitration  generally 
has  been  defined  heretofore  as  binding.  Com- 
pulsory arbitration  involves  being  bound  to 
the  decision.  If  we  all  took  the  attitude  that 
this  is  the  definition  of  compulsory  arbitration 
and  that  there  is  no  other  way  one  can 
change  or  broaden  that  definition,  not  one 
advance  would  have  been  made  in  our  courts 
or  in  our  Legislatures  in  response  to  any 
needs  of  the  day  or  in  response  to  any  ques- 
tions that  come  before  us. 

Simply  because  compulsory  arbitration 
heretofore  has  been  written  down  and  there- 
fore imderstood  as  being  binding  in  its  deci- 
sions that  is  no  reason  we  cannot  write  down 
that  compulsory  arbitration  decisions  may 
well  be  non-binding.  It's  only  purists,  who  are 
unwilling  to  extend  any  definition  of  any 
written  word,  who  say  in  this  respect,  "This 
cannot  be  done." 

We  can  do  it,  should  we  choose  to  do  it.  I 
am  suggesting  that  we  chose  to  do  it  in  this 
instance;  that  we  add  this  little  bit  of  origin- 
ality to  this  particular  long,  involved  and 
diflBcult  labour  dispute. 

One  can  call  this  proposal  any  name  one 
wants.  I  might  say  this  does  differ  from 
simply  a  cooling-off  period;  which  is  familiar 
in  some  other  jurisdictions,  south  of  the  border 
particularly.  It  is  different  from  that.  One  can 
call  it  by  any  other  name  that  one  so  chooses, 
but  I  would  prefer  to  introduce  this  concept 
as  a  further  refinement,  and  possibility  there- 
for, to  the  definition  of  arbitration. 

The  advantages  that  flow  from  this,  I  think, 
are  obvious.  The  arbitration  board  hands 
down  a  decision  and  in  our  bill  we  have  put 
pretty  firm  time  limits  on  how  long  it  will 
take;  how  long  either  side  can  take  to  ap- 
point arbitrators;  how  long  the  minister 
could,  in  fact,  take,  if  the  parties  did  not 
agree  in  a  short  time,  to  appoint  the  chair- 
man of  the  arbitration  board.  On  that  point 
I  might  say  that  I  suspect  the  minister  may 
well  be  appointing  the  chairman  of  this 
arbitration  board  because  the  parties  might 
not  agree.  But  in  this  bill  that  the  minister 
has  presented  he  hasn't  given  them  any  op- 
portunity for  even  three  or  four  days  to  say 
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that  they  can  agree  on  an  arbitrator.  I  don't 
see  why  the  minister  capitulates  so  early  by 
saying  that  because  there  has  been  intransi- 
gence, mainly  on  the  part  of  one  party  in  this 
dispute  up  to  this  point,  that  those  people 
cannot  change  their  minds  now. 

Having  formed  an  arbitration  board  and 
having  heard  the  arguments  of  both  sides, 
we  would  say  that  they  should  report  their 
decision,  not  just  in  a  reasonable  time  be- 
cause that  term  can  be  a  damned  long  time 
before  it  starts  to  become  unreasonable— I 
would  like  to  see  this  bill  define  that  time. 
I  know  the  Minister  of  Labour  is  very  aware 
of  situations  in  which  arbitration  boards  have 
met,  all  the  evidence  has  been  presented, 
then  the  members  of  the  arbitration  board 
have  disappeared  rather  than  sitting  dovni 
with  the  evidence  all  before  them  and  bang- 
ing out  their  decision. 

What  our  bill  would  purport  to  do,  as 
opposed  to  his,  is  put  the  number  of  days  on 
it— 10— in  which  the  arbitration  board  mem- 
bers would  arrive  at  their  decision.  Our  bill 
says  to  them:  "You  are  not  returning  there- 
fore to  your  place  of  business,  to  your  normal 
activities,  to  a  vacation  and  then  coming 
back  days  or  weeks  later  to  try  to  pick  up 
all  the  points  that  were  presented."  We  are 
saying  that  when  the  hearings  are  over,  they 
sit  right  there  and  make  up  their  minds  on 
all  the  issues  that  are  in  dispute  that  this 
bill,  and  our  bill,  purports  that  they  should 
deal  with.  So  our  bills  differ  in  major  aspects, 
apart  from  the  time  limits. 

Then  what  happens?  We  would  say  that 
both  sides  have  10  days  in  which  to  render 
their  decision  as  to  whether  they  accept  or 
reject   the   arbitration   board's   conclusions. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  then  what  happens? 

Mr.    Bounsall:    This    gives    a    return,    Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  and  then  what  happens? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —to  the  collective  bargaining 
system. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  sign  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  This  allows— and  I'll  spell  it 
out  in  a  very  trite  example. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  start  all  over  again! 

Mr.  Bounsall:  In  any  arbitration  decision 
handed  down  we  will  probably  find  one-third 
of  the  decision  which  one  side  hates  with  its 
heart  and  soul— but  there  it  is.  And  another 
third  which  the  other  side  would  find  very 
difficult  to  live  with. 


An  hon.   member:   That  is  nonsense! 

Mr.  Bounsall:  But  there  is  probably  a  third 
which  both  sides  could  probably  live  with. 

Mr.  Singer:  Both  agree  and  the  strike 
starts  all  over  again! 

Mr.  Bounsall:  But  within  that  third  they 
would  find  points  which  they  themselves,  in 
consultation,  could  improve  upon  by  agree- 
ment. This  provides  a  final  opportunity  for 
the  two  sides,  heretofore  having  great  diffi- 
culties in  reaching  agreement,  to  sit  down  and 
say  to  each  other:  "We  can  live  with  what  is 
here  but  the  wording  of  this  would  be  better, 
the  phrasing  of  this  or  the  intent  of  this 
would  be  better  by  a  change." 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbrook  (Samia):  Why  is  it 
final?  There  is  no  finality  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  And  with  the  other  side 
agreed,  they  could  go  back  and  say  to  the 
minister:  "We  accept  your  decision  with  these 
agreed-upon  changes  by  ourselves."  And  if 
the  minister  really  believes  in  the  preamble 
to  his  Labour  Relations  Act,  which  he  ad- 
ministers and  in  which  it  states:  "Whereas  it 
is  in  the  public  interest  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  to  further  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employees  by  encour- 
aging the  practice  and  procedures  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  between  employers  and  trade 
unions,"  this  minister  would  want  to  provide 
every  opportunity  for  the  collective  bargain- 
ing procedure  to  operate.  Therefore,  he 
should  be  accepting  this  final  and  further 
opportunity  for  the  collective  bargaining 
process  to  take  place. 

We  hear  cries  from  the  group  on  our  right: 
"What  will  happen  if  one  of  them  rejects?" 
I  don't  need  to  point  out  to  the  minister 
that  should  one  of  the  parties  be  so  foolish 
as  to  reject  at  that  point  with  three  com- 
pletely independent  people  pursuing  arbitra- 
tion in  as  rigorous  a  way  as  any  arbitration 
is  proceeded  with,  if  they  should  be  so  foolish 
as  to  turn  that  down,  that  is  the  point  where 
we  in  this  Legislature  could  decide  that  we 
would  compel  some  sort  of  decision.  But  I  am 
confident  that  this  will  not  occur  because  of 
public  pressures  in  the  face  of  that  sort  of 
an  arrangement,  in  view  of  the  rigorous  arbi- 
tration procedure  having  been  followed  and 
the  great  public  pressure  on  both  sides  to 
accept. 

In  the  case  of  whichever  side  says  no,  I 
don't  need  to  remind  the  minister  or  the 
officials  from  the  labour  department  that  are 
here  that  any  arbitrator  in  a  subsequent  ar- 
bitration, if  that  is  perhaps  necessary,  takes 
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into  accotint  in  his  decision  and  in  his  con- 
clusions, or  tends  to  take  into  account  in  his 
conclusions,  the  mood  and  degree  of  in- 
transigence thalt  one  side  has  exhibited.  So 
the  side  which  might  object  to  this  could  be 
faced  with  lanother  round  of  aribitration— 
meanwhile,  I  would  point  out  that  the  work- 
ers are  completely  back  to  work  throughout 
all  of  thds— and  stands  a  chance  of  getting  a 
decision  w'hdoh  is  no  better  than  the  one  it 
received,  and  could  well  be  worse. 

Therefore,  that  is  why  they  will  not  reject. 
It  is  still  not  compulsory,  binding  arbitration 
and  it  allows  the  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cess a  last  and  final  chance.  I  might  say  to 
the  miriister  this  is  a  chance  that  should 
probably  be  given  in  this  dispute.  With  52 
years  of  peace  in  thds  industry,  the  parties 
to  this  dispute  are  rather  like  a  newly  formed 
union  which  has  never  struck  before,  and 
which  has  never  had  to  negotiate  under 
the  pressure  of  a  strike.  They  are  not  like 
some  of  the  other  unions  and  companies  in 
our  province  which  are  used  to  the  pressures 
of  negotiations  which  they  are  suffering 
financial  losses  on  both  sides. 

They  are  rather,  in  a  sense,  compared  to 
some  of  the  exi)erienced  strikers  and  struck 
companies  in  this  province,  a  little  bit  naive, 
I  really  think  in  terms  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  five  years  from  now  and  five  years 
after  that  that  the  minister  should  provide 
them  every  opportunity  to  get  used  to  the 
type  of  collective  bargaining  that  they  should 
be  pursuing  and  are  going  to  have  to  pursue 
in  the  futvire. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Good 
point! 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  mdnister  can  grant  that. 
As  the  bill  stands  now,  having  offered  this 
alternative  procedure,  and  having  allowed 
the  minister  the  means  by  which  he  needn't 
fall  over  the  precipice,  we  must  vote  against 
it. 

We  say  to  the  mdnister  we  don't  neces- 
sarily insist  upon  the  form  of  our  bill.  He 
can  tack  it  onto  his  bill;  he  can  change  the 
words  in  his  bill.  We  say  to  him  wait  until 
later  on  this  aftemoon,  or  i>erhiaps  even  wait 
until  tonight.  Take  the  supper  hour  to  think 
it  over  before  bringing  it  back  to  the  com- 
mittee staige.  Think  very  seriously  about 
the  inclusion  of  that  in  the  bill. 

We  don't  need  to  remind  the  minister  or 
his  staff  in  the  mediation  depaitmenrt:  of  the 
problems  that  they  have  encountered  as  they 
have  tried  to  seek  peace  in  this  situiation.  It 
has  been  mentioned  by  the  Leader  of  the 


Opposition  in  his  remarks  that  it  looked  as 
if  the  international  union  was  abandoning  its 
Canadian  counterpart  to  fight  this  out  on 
their  own. 

Let  me  make  dear  what  'has  happened  in 
this  international  union.  In  March,  1971,  at 
the  intemiational  convention  held  in  Miami, 
the  Canadian  division  of  this  international 
union  decided  that  it  would  acquire  for  it- 
se*lf  complete  autonomy,  and  it  did  so.  At 
that  convention  one  of  the  chief  items  that 
occuirred  was  the  right  of  the  Canadian  dele- 
gates by  themselves,  in  caucus  at  that  time, 
to  elect  by  secret  ballot  amongst  themselves 
four  negotiators  to  undertake  the  task  of 
negotiating  a  Canadian  standard  agreement 
that  fitted  the  Canadian  scene,  free  from 
any  interference  from  the  US  head  oflBce. 
That  is  w*bat  they  did,  and  Canadian  nego- 
tiators on  the  union  side  have  been  the 
negotiators  in  this  ddspute. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Good  point! 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  sympathize  wath  the  nego- 
tiiatoTS  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  who  had 
to  sdt  through  attempts  to  get  proper  agree- 
ment with  these  sides,  whan  the  company 
negotiators  did  not  at  all  have  that  same 
power. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Very  good  point! 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  sympathize  with  the  men 
that  were  placed  by  these  companies  at  the 
negotiating  table  too,  because  they  did  not 
have  that  power— each  one  of  their  decisions 
had  to  be  endorsed  and  await  approval  by  a 
labour  committee  composed  of  whoever  head- 
ed the  Canadian  division  of  these  companies. 

These  people  that  would  not  come  to  the 
bargaining  table,  that  could  not  get  involved 
in  the  give-'and-take,  that  could  not  see  what 
progress  was  being  made,  could  not  see  at 
first  hand  w'hat  could  be  given  and  what 
could  not;  they  had  to  give  the  decision 
without  having  any  of  the  flavour.  But  even 
this  labour  committee,  composed  of  the  heads 
of  the  Canadian  companies,  had  to  defer  to 
orders  from  the  US  head  ofiices.  So  this  is  a 
dispute  taking  place   in  Canada  in  which— 

Mr.  Renwick:  No  wonder  you  couldn't 
make  a  settlement. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —the  negotiations  were  con- 
ducted by  Canadian  union  negotiators  and 
the  other  side  had  to  wait  for  instructions 
from  the  US  head  oflBces. 

An  hon.  member:  Shame,  shame! 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  so  quiet,  Frank? 
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Mr.  Bounsall:  In  one  particular  case,  and 

ni  give  an  example- 
Mr.  F.  Drea  ( Scarborough  Centre ) :  Where 

do  the  dues  go? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Where  do  the  profits  go? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —which  again  you  are  aware 
of. 

Mr.  Drea:  Just  tell  me,  where  do  the 
cheques  come  from?  Where  do  the  dues  go? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Where  are  the  decisions 
made?  That's  what  counts. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  member  from  Scarbor- 
ough is  unruly. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  Who  holds  the  membership 
cards  for  the  men  in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  rule  the  previous 
speaker  out  of  order,  will  you  please? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  tell- 
ing anything  which  is  not  clear  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  or  to  his  mediators  in  this 
dispute.  In  one  particular  case- 
Mr.  Drea:  Second  my  bill! 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —it  took  two  days  to  obtain 
from  the  US  approval  to  insert  the  word 
"intent"  into  the  text  of  an  article.  What  kind 
of  progress  can  be  made  under  those  con- 
ditions? 

And  I  might  say  that  if  our  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act  was  seriously  supposed  to  work  in 
terms  of  bargaining  in  good  faith,  and  cause 
people  to  ibargain  in  good  faith,  you  would 
have  insisted  upon  the  companies  bargaining 
in  good  faith  in  this  provision.  I  know  you 
can  say:  "But  the  Act  doesn't  really  provide 
that  we,  as  the  Department  of  Labour,  can 
step  in  and  say  to  one  side  you  bargain  in 
good  faith."  What  I  am  saying  to  you  is  that 
you  had  better  revise  your  Act,  you  had  better 
even  revise  your  attitude,  and  let  it  be  known 
that  if  they  don't  do  that  you  will  revise  the 
Act  overnight  so  that  you  can,  in  fact,  say 
to  these  companies:  "Get  down  to  bargaining 
in  good  faith,  and  quit  this  three-way  up  and 
down  transferral  of  proposals  that  are  coming 
forth  from  the  table,  and  the  three-way 
transfer  dowm  of  a  possible  decision." 

Mr.  Drea:  He  wants  to  bring  in— 


Mr.  Bounsall:  If  this  Act  was  worth  its 
salt,  and  if  you  were  really  concerned  and 
really  interested  in  proceeding  with  the  bar- 
gaining in  good  faith  legislation  which  is 
there,  you  would  have  insisted  upon  it. 

Many  times  throughout  these  negotiations 
the  company  negotiators  demanded  that  we 
accept  the  US  agreement  or  major  parts 
thereof  as  the  Canadian  agreement,  and  the 
negotiators  refused  to  consider  a  Canadian 
proposal.  In  fact,  one  of  the  representatives  of 
these  United  States-owned  multi-national  cor- 
porations at  one  point  said— and  this  must 
make  the  Premier  of  our  province  feel  pretty 
good— "What's  good  enough  for  the  US  is 
good  enough  for  Canada.  Who  the  hell  does 
Davis  therefore  think  he  is?" 

An  hon.  member:  Shame  on  that! 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Who  would 
say  that? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  In  front  of— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  One  of  the  people  who  con- 
tributes to  your  party. 

Mr.    Bounsall:    —civil    servants    from    the 
Ministry   of   Labour.   That   is   the   attitude- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Premier  is  losing  his  na- 
tural base  of  support. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —of  at  least  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives   of    these    companies.    It    is    very 
clear- 
Mr.    M.    C.    Germa   (Sudbury):     Who   the 
hell  is  Bill  Davis? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —how  he  feels  about  Can- 
ada, the  Province  of  Ontario  or  the  Premier 
of  this  province. 

An  hon.  member:  Shame  on  him! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  but  does  he  know 
how  we  are  settling  it? 

Mr.  Germa:  How  much  did  he  pay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  don't  like  it  any  more 
than  the  member  does. 

Mr.  Germa:  How  much  did  he  pay? 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  I  think  that's  all  publicity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I'd  just  remind  the  members 
of  the  House  that  the  union,  in  fact,  was 
willing  on  March  3  to  go  to  voluntary  binding 
arbitration. 
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Mr.  Singer:  How  can  you  have  voluntary, 
binding  arbitration? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Boimsall:  Here  again  it's  very  evident 
the  members  of  the  Liberal  side  don't  know 
very  much  about  the  definition  of  arbitration. 

Interjections  by  hon.  memibers. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  being  readily  re- 
vealed. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  For  their  edification  binding, 
volimtary  ai^bitration  means  that  both  sides 
go  voluntarily  to  arbitration- 
Mr.  Singer:  To  arbitration  which  is  bind- 
ing. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —in  which  they  agree  that 
the  decision  will  he  binding,  in  which  it  is 
understood  that  all  matters  in  dispute,  which 
is  the  common- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  That's  one 
of  the<m  NDPers  and  his  forked  tongue. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  doesn't  the  meanber  just 
mind  his  jaw? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  -^which  is  common  practice 
with  all  matters  in  dispute,  go  to  arbitration. 
It  was  interesting  that  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition- 
Mr.    S.    B.    Handleman    (Carleton):    The 
member  is  going  off^  the  track  now. 

Mr.  Bounsall  —has  bought  the  companies' 
interpretation  of  what  wasn't  going  to  go  to 
arbitration.  They  said  that  they  will  put  all 
matters  in  arbitration  but  the  work  jurisdic- 
tion. In  other  words,  they  weren't  willing  to 
go  to  voluntary  arbitration  of  all  matters  in 
the  dispute. 

Mr.  Drea:  Tell  us  about  that. 

Mr.  Boiuisall:  In  terms  of  the  work  juris- 
diction, the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
made  it  soimd  as  if  the  companies  already 
had  something  that  they  were  about  to  give 
up.  Let's  get  right  into  that  and  clear  this 
thing  right  up  now. 

Mr.  Drea:  Tell  us  about  the— 

Mr.  Bounsall:  In  terms  of  the  work  juris- 
diction, we  have  in  this  union  the  hiring 
hall  practice  which  is  very  widespread  in  the 
entire  construction  industry.  The  majority  of 
the  construction  industry  has  this  practice.  It 
is  a  practice  that  dates  back  to  the  guild 
halls  of  Europe  and  to  the  13th  century- 


Mr.  Drea:  And  modified  by  Jimmy  Hoffa 
and  Hal  Banks. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —in  which  the  labour  on  a 
particular  construction  job,  in  a  particular 
division,  is  supplied  through  the  guild.  In 
North  America,  it  is  now  supplied  through 
the  union.  This  is  something  which  is  here 
now. 

When  the  companies  say  they  are  going  to 
give  up  some  managerial  rights  by  putting 
that  in  the  dispute,  it's  a  right  that  they 
do  not  have  and  which  the  majority  of  the 
construction  industry  does  not  have.  They're 
bucking  a  practice  which  dates  back  to  the 
13th  century  guilds  in  one  small  sector.  It's 
a  right  that  they  do  not  have  and  therefore 
are  trying  to  establish.  The  major  thing  in 
this  issue  is  not  the  unions  trying  to  get 
something  new  and  novel  for  themselves,  but 
to  retain  what  already  exists  and  is  com- 
monly accepted  practice  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  in  North  America  and  in  Europe 
with  respect  to  work  jurisdiction. 

This  does  not  apply,  for  mem.bers  who 
don't  understand  this  or  haven't  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out,  with  respect  to  layoff^s. 
What  the  union  did  ask  for,  and  I  don't 
think  any  member  in  this  House  wovJd  find 
it  unreasonable,  and  what  they  have  said 
with  respect  to  layofiFs,  which  are  a  company 
prerogative,  is  that  they  don't  think  it's  un- 
reasonable that  they  have  a  small  amoimt 
of  seniority  here.  Anybody  Who  has  worked 
for  20  years  as  an  elevator  constructor  or 
who  is  over  50  years  of  age  should  be 
among  the  ones  laid  ofi^  last  from  a  partic- 
iJar  job.  I  don't  think  any  memiber  in  this 
House  would  find  that  an  unreasonable  pro- 
posal. They  have  also  proposed  at  the  same 
time  a  sequential  system  of  layoffs,  where  in 
time  of  layoffs  a  probationary  person  would 
be  laid  off  first,  a  trainee,  who  was  not  yet 
fully  experienced  in  the  way  in  which  both 
sides  had  agreed  he  should,  would  be  the 
next  one  to  get  laid  off,  and  the  permanent 
employees  would  be  last,  with  those  with 
20  years  experience  or  those  of  50  years  of 
age  laid  off  as  the  very  last  group.  I  don't 
think  the  government  would  find  that  very 
unreasonaible. 

We  have  people  in  this  House,  50  years  of 
age  or  over,  claiming  that  this  is  unreason- 
able. Well,  if  they  had  worked  for  20  years 
or  more  in  the  industry,  they  might  not  think 
it  too  unreasonable. 

Mr.  Germa:  They  are  all  land  speculators. 
They  don't  understand. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Bounsall:  So  we  have  the  companies 
saying  they  will  not  agree  voluntarily  to  put 
all  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration.  At  that 
point  the  union  said,  as  I  have  indicated,  that 
if  the  government  therefore  had  to  go  to 
legislation,  the  moment  that  legislation  was 
introduced  the  men  would  return  to  work. 
They  have  honoured  that  commitment  which 
they  made  in  private  to  the  minister  and  in 
public. 

Those  persons  in  this  House  on  the  govern- 
ment side  who  supposedly  were  in  close  con- 
tact with  both  sides,  who  expressed  the  belief 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  delay  in  the 
return  to  work  by  the  workers,  which  is  the 
important  point  in  this  dispute  in  one  sense, 
did  not  know  or  did  not  believe  or  forgot 
that  that  was  the  commitment  they  made. 
You  can  see  across  Toronto  today  the  work 
being  done  on  the  elevators  in  the  north 
Yonge  subway,  and  virtually  across  this  entire 
city  and  in  other  cities  in  Ontario  you  can  see 
that  word  and  that  commitment  being  kept. 

What  we  said  yesterday  was,  "Let's  give  us 
one  day  for  us  to  look  further  at  each  other's 
legislation,"  knowing  full  well  there  would 
be  no  delay  in  the  return  to  work.  The  only 
delay  would  be  if  the  companies  decided 
they  wouldn't  acept  the  workers,  and  then  we 
wouldn't  have  had  a  strike  any  more,  we 
would  have  had  a  lockout. 

I  received  a  letter  at  one  point  early  this 
month  from  the  International  Union  of  Eleva- 
tor Constructors,  in  which  it  said  that  if  at 
any  time  prior  to  the  strike  date  there  had 
been  any  indication  of  the  company  bargain- 
ing in  good  faith,  no  strike  would  have  been 
called.  They  would  have  continued  to 
negotiate  as  the  settlement  neared,  as  bar- 
gaining in  good  faith  continued.  If  at  any 
time  after  the  strike  commenced  there  had 
been  similar  indications,  the  union  would 
have  given  serious  consideration  to  ordering 
a  resumption  of  work  by  its  members. 

We  are  particularly  dismayed  by  the  failure 
of  this  government  to  use  the  provisions  of 
the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act,  those  deal- 
ing with  bargaining  in  good  faith,  and  the 
failure  to  impose  penalties  in  that  legislation 
to  force  the  companies  particularly  to  bargain 
in  good  faith. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  this  particular 
situation,  in  its  international  applications, 
which  is  interesting.  Canada  represents  only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  the  construction 
of  elevators  by  these  multi-national  com- 
panies. I  have  thought  throughout  this  that 
they  would  have  let  this  strike  go  on  forever 
vdthout  any  regard  for  public  consideration 


or  public  safety  in  order  to  win  a  contract 
which  they  could  then  impose  on  the  90  per 
cent  of  their  business  which  sits  south  of  the 
border.  Ten  per  cent  of  its  business  and  its 
income  disappearing  for  an  interim  period, 
I  might  also  point  out,  is  no  great  incon- 
venience to  these  companies. 

They  looked  upon  this  Canadian  sector  as 
a  real  opportunity  to  let  a  strike  drag  on  for- 
ever and  get  whatever  kind  of  lousy  contract 
they  would  like  to  see,  using  Canadians  as 
the  guinea  pigs.  I  might  further  explain  that 
as  well  as  accounting  for  only  10  per  cent 
or  less  of  their  total  business,  it  is  only  a 
delay  in  their  business.  They  don't  suffer  the 
same  economically  as  in  other  strikes  where 
loss  of  production  results  in  loss  of  sales. 
Every  elevator  that  was  delayed  in  construc- 
tion in  Canada  is  still  to  be  constructed  once 
the  strike  is  settled.  There  is  no  one  else  com- 
ing in  and  constructing  elevators  while  this 
strike  is  proceeding.  They  will  get  the  income 
from  each  and  every  job  that  they  have  on 
their  books.  It  is  only  a  delay  of  the  profits 
that  is  occurring.  Therefore,  they  could  delay 
indefinitely  and  gave  every  indication  that 
they  would  so  do. 

In  each  of  their  contracts— although  not 
having  been  struck  for  52  years— they  had 
strike  release  clauses.  So  in  fact  there  would 
be  no  penalty  for  them  as  companies.  They 
did  not  care  how  many  other  companies, 
some  of  them  Canadian,  took  financial  losses 
that  they  might  not  be  able  to  withstand. 
They  couldn't  care;  they  were  "all  right  Jack" 
as  far  as  their  economic  situation  was  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  as  well  that 
the  government  has  become  involved  belated- 
ly. I  point  out  that  when  Mr.  Moser,  the  chief 
elevator  inspector  in  Ontario  said  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  that  we  had  reached  a  position 
that  could  endanger  the  public  safety,  you 
could  have  had  us  back  here  then  to  settle 
that  strike. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Would  the  member's  posi- 
tion have  been  different  then? 

Mr.  Deans:  How  can  the  Premier  tell? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  We  were  willing  then  to  put 
the  position  that  we  are  putting  now.  The 
Premier  wasn't  willing  to  have  us  come  and 
put  it  then,  was  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  wants  it 
both  ways  and  he  can't  have  it  both  ways 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  Premier  is  still  trying 
to  say  there  was  a  delay.  He  is  still  trying  to 
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say  there  was  a  delay  in  getting  the  workers 
back  to  work  by  our  action  yesterday.  Well 
that  did  not  occur.  The  workers  went  back 
to  work  the  day  the  government  introduced 
legislation.  And  that  could  have  been  done 
two  weeks  ago,  a  month  ago;  or  two  weeks 
ago  when  Mr.  Moser  indicated  public  safety 
was  involved.  The  only  reason  the  Premier 
didn't  was  that  he  feared  an  impact  on  a 
couple  of  by-elections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  nonsense! 

Mr.  Bounsall:  There  was  utter  disregard 
for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  public 
for  personal  reasons.  That  is  why  we  are 
meeting  now  rather  than  two  weeks  ago 
when  technical  experts  told  the  Premier  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  Canada,  there 
was  a  safety  problem  involved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  utter  nonsense. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Now  that  he  has  become 
involved,  the  Premier  has  one  other  responsi- 
bility. He  has  a  responsibility  to  set  the  pri- 
orities as  to  which  projects  are  now  going  to 
be  undertaken  and  in  which  locations  eleva- 
tors are  going  to  be  constructed.  The  big  loss 
that  is  occurring  in  terms  of  revenue  v^dll  be 
passed  directly  on  to  the  tenants.  There  are 
apartment  buildings  which  cannot  be  occu- 
pied, and  some  of  them  are  for  senior  citizens 
who  are  in  desperate  need  of  that  accom- 
modation. 

We  in  this  Legislature  have  the  onus  to  say 
in  what  order  projects  are  to  be  now  under- 
taken. 

The  Four  Seasons-Sheraton  and  some  of  the 
commercial  buildings,  which  are  occupied  by 
workers  maybe  eight  hours  of  the  day,  can 
take  second  place  to  construction  of  elevators 
in  apartments  and  for  senior  citizens'  accom- 
modation where  people  live  16  hours  of  the 
day  or  24  hours  of  the  day. 

And  the  Premier  had  better  see  that  this 
bill  contains  some  provision  for  the  priorities 
this  government  in  Ontario  would  like  to  see 
in  terms  of  which  facilities  get  their  elevators 
constructed  first.  And  if  it  doesn't,  the  Pre- 
mier is  saying  he  really  doesn't  care  which 
facilities  go  into  operation  first.  He's  saying 
let  the  Four  Seasons-Sheraton  have  its  eleva- 
tor but  let  the  senior  citizens'  homes  in  this 
city  and  in  Kirkland  Lake  and  in  Windsor  not 
open  for  a  while;  let  them  open  after  they've 
got  the  Four  Seasons-Sherat»n's  escalators 
working! 

I  say  to  the  minister  that  there  are  things 
which  we  left  out  of  our  bill  which  are  left 
out  of  his.  In  this  situation,  bearing  in  mind 


that  it  is  his  own  legislation  in  another  sector 
which  creates  the  problems,  near  the  end  of 
this  bill  he  should  provide  a  phrase  allow- 
ing for  voluntary  overtime  to  occur.  In  this 
situation,  we  run  the  risk  of  some  employees 
being  worked  16  or  18  hours  a  day— and  they 
cannot  get  out  of  that  under  the  Employ- 
ment Standards  Act— and  others  not  being 
taken  back,  should  the  company  decide  to  be 
intransigent. 

The  Employment  Standards  Act  has  a  nice 
little  phrase  in  it  which  says:  "All  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  eight  hours  and  48  hours," 
and  so  on— all  those  provisions  can  be  disre- 
garded if  the  bargaining  agent  and  the  com- 
pany agree  otherwise.  When  one  asks  what's 
the  interpretation  of  that,  it  means  that  un- 
less the  bargaining  agent  puts  into  his  collec- 
tive agreement  that  overtime  will  be  volun- 
tary the  company  can  force  any  worker  to 
work  any  amount  of  overtime. 

Therefore,  because  that's  the  minister's  in- 
terpretation—which I  think  is  faulty— of  leg- 
islation which  he  has  written  in  another  sec- 
tor, it's  incumbent  upon  him  to  add  to  this 
bill  a  phrase  that,  for  at  least  the  length  of 
this  arbitration  decision,  whichever  way  that 
arbitration  decision  is  to  be,  there  be  volun- 
tary overtime  to  ensure  that  many  men— per- 
haps all  of  thean— are  working  a  bit  of  over- 
time aocordinig  to  whether  or  not  they  can 
and  want  to  wor^k  that  overtime.  We  must 
not  force  them  to  work  all  kinds  of  overtime 
while  some  other  people  in  this  province  are 
not  being  trained  or  are  not  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  construct  elevators  and  work 
in  their  field  of  chosen  specialty. 

Mr.  Drea:  They  have  to  get  permission 
from  the  imion  to  work. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  would  ask  the  minister  to 
give  that  very  serious  consideration  before 
we  get  to  the  committee  stage.  Before  we  get 
to  the  committee  stage,  I  would  hope  that 
he  will  consider  very  carefully  the  major 
provision  that  we  have  made  and  pull  him- 
self back  from  this  precipice  over  which  he 
is  about  to  fall. 

I  may  also  say— perhaps  the  minister's  offi- 
cials for  some  reason  were  not  aware  of  it- 
there  is  at  least  one  other  thing  apart  from 
the  preamble  which  can  bear  some  adjust- 
ment. That  is  the  section  which  says:  "The 
employers  shall  not,  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  unions,  alter  the  rates  of  wages,"  or 
terms  or  conditions  and  so  on,  dating  back 
to  April  30.  Perhaps  the  minis'ter  or  his  ofii- 
cials  are  not  aware  that  the  one-year  agree- 
ment for  automatic  adjustment  of  wages,  re- 
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lated  to  the  average  in  certain  other  areas 
of  the  construction  industry,  occurred  last 
July  1  before  this  strike  occurred.  If  this 
section  is  not  cleared  up  the  minister  is 
forcing  the  workers  back  at  an  hourly  rate 
which  is  roughly  50  cents  less  than  what  they 
went  on  strike  for,  at  the  time  they  went  on 
strike.  He  had  better  get  that  cleared  up  or 
make  it  very  clear  just  exactly  What  rate  he 
is  referring  to;  is  it  prior  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  They  went  back  voluntarily 
today. 

Mr.   Bounsall:    —July    1    or   after   July    1, 
1972? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  We  are  quite  aware  of 


Mr.  Bounsall:  I  think,  lest  I  be  in  danger 
of  being  out  of  order  in  talking  in  detail  on 
some  of  the  other  things  that  we  would  like 
the  minister  to  consider,  we  will  simply  con- 
clude at  this  point.  But  I  point  out  that  I 
don't  know  how— with  the  preamble  we  have 
here,  which  blames  the  unions  in  essence; 
perhaps  not  in  terms  of  pure  English,  but 
the  way  anybody  reading  this  would  take  it— 
the  minister  could  have  the  gall  to  say  that 
strikes  by  the  unions  against  the  employers 
threaten  the  public  safety  and  welfare  in  this 
province,  particularly  now  when  the  workers 
are  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  the  only  conclusion  one 
can  draw  from  the  preamble. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  And  the  minister  had  better 
change  that  one  too. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  They  can't 
get  over  that  bias  they  have. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  there  any  speakers  on 
the  government  side  before  we  start  alter- 
nating? 

Mr.  Reid:  How  about  the  Premier?  He  has 
been  running  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  would  just  like  to  deal 
very  briefly  with  some  of  the  remarks  that 
have    been    made    regarding    this    matter. 

I  think  one  of  the  points  that  was  raised 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  the  fact 
that  we  should  have  been  back  earlier  to 
settle  this  strike,  that  the  Legislature  should 
have  been  called  into  session  and  this  type 
of  legislation  that  we  are  dealing  with  now 
considered  by  the  Legislature. 

I  don't  think  it  is  correct  or  even  reason- 
able to  say  that  this  strike  has  been  post- 


poned as  a  result  of  the  House  not  opening 
earlier. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  strike  has  not  been  post- 
poned, the  strike  went  on. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  has  been  extended. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  strike  continued  yes, 
and  was  extended,  and  it  was  really  only 
last  week  that  the  negotiations  finally  and 
completely  broke  down.  It  was  at  that  time 
that  the  Preanier— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  never  got  going  be- 
cause of  the  intransigence  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Renwick:  But  if  there  was  a  clear 
and  present  danger  to  the  pulblic  safety,  why 
didn't  the  government  act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  — igave  the  parties  a  dead- 
line and  they  were  told  that  a  bill  would  be 
introduced  on  Wednesday  and  that  bill  was 
introduced  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  is  trying  to  provoke  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Now  when  the  hon.  mem- 
bers opix)site  say  there  were  really  no  negoti- 
ations, the  information  is  that  there  were 
45  days  of  meetings  between  the  parties, 

Mr.  Bounsall:  It  didn't  produce  a  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Since  Septemlber  the  con- 
ciliation oflficer  and  the  officials  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Labour  have  been  involved  in  tryinig 
to  setde  this  strike. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  How  many  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Now  how  much  longer 
does  the  public  have  to  wait?  I  would  sug- 
gest—although I  agree  the  netgotiations  were 
on  again,  off  again— that  certainly  after  45 
days  every  means  is  exhausted  by  the  parties 
to  try  to  resolve  their  differences.  It  was  as 
a  result  of  that,  and  as  a  result  of  the  per- 
sonal intervention  of  the  minister  and  the 
Premier,  that  it  was  necessary  to  introduce 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think  we  should  get 
into  a  great  debate  or  discussion  regarding 
the  merits  of  the  dispute.  The  member  for 
Windsor  West  did  get  into  certain  aspects 
of  the  dispute.  He  also  mentioned  the  ques- 
tion of  bargaining  in  good  faith  and  that  the 
government  in  some  way  should  have  used 
the  provisions  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  are  not  adequate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Well,  I  would  think  that 
the  hon.  memlber  certainly  knows  that  imder 
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the  provisions  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
the  union  can  make  application  to  the  board 
to  require  management  to  bargain  in  good 
faith.  I  am  not  aware  that  that  was  done. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Does  the  minister  know 
how  many  successful  applications  there  have 
been  under  that  scheme 

Mr.  Deans:  Don't  play  games. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  And  I  would  suggest  there 
is   no  real   eviderice  that  there  hasn't  been 
bargaining  in  good  faith- 
Mr.  Deans:  Oh  come  on,  don't  be  ridicu- 
lous! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —if  they  have  met  for  45 
days. 

Mr.  Boimsall:  There  was  no  seriousness  at 
all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  am  suggesting  that  ap- 
plication could  have  been  made  by  the  imion 
if  they  seriously  felt  that  management  wasn't 
at  least  talking  to  them  during  this  period 
of  time. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  the  history  is  that  they 
are  doomed  to  fail. 

Mr.  Deans:  With  what  chance  of  success, 
pray  teU? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Another  point  that  was 
raised  by  the  hon.  memlber  for  Windsor  West 
was  the  reference  to  the  legislation  that  his 
party  introduced  yesterday.  Basically,  if  I 
understood  the  member  correctly,  his  party's 
legislation  would  immediately  require  the 
union  workers  to  return  to  work,  that  there 
would  be  a  stop  to  the  strike  and  then 
there  would  be  voluntary  arbitration.  There 
would  be  a  10-day  coolinig-off  period,  during 
which  time  the  parties  would  again  negotiate 
to  see  if  they  could  resolve  any  outstanding 
differences  that  still  existed.  I  think  basically 
that  is  what  he  said;  maybe  I've  misimder- 
stood  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  he  has. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  failed  to  grasp  the  subtle- 
ties, all  right. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  His  fine  legal  mind  is  at  work 
again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  point  is,  does  the 
hon.  member  really  think  that  when  the 
parties  know  that  down  the  road,  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  period  of  time,  there  will  be 
compulsory  arbitration,  that  by  his  bill  there 


would  be  co-operation,  meaninigful  negotia- 
tion and  voluntary  arbitration  during  that 
period? 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  our  whole  argument! 

Mr.  Boimsall:  The  minister  didn't  listen! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  don't  think  there  will 
be. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Oh,  so  the  minister  doesn't  be- 
Heve  in  the  collective  bargaining  process? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  certainly  do;  it  has 
broken  down  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  not  let  it  prove  itself? 
Give  it  a  chance!  The  problem  was  to  get 
the  men  back  to  work— and  not  impose 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Every  e£Eort  was  made  to 
have  volimtary  arbitration. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Certainly  the  hon.  mem- 
bers know  that  a  proposal  was  made  by  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  that  there  be  voluntary 
arbitration.  That  didn't  work. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  a  diflEerent  Idnd. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  parties  wouldn't 
agree  to  that  because  of  certain  items  that 
had  to  be  included  and  not  included  in  that 
particular  arbitration.  Now  the  only  answer 
is  to  bring  in  a  bill  where  all  the  issues  in 
dispute  at  this  point  will  be  considered— un- 
less of  course  there  is  some  agreement  in 
writing  that  can  be  handed  by  the  parties 
to  the  board  that  those  items  would  be 
settled. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  every 
opportunity  for  collective  bargaining  here, 
every  opportunity  to  promote  harmonious 
relations  between  the  parties  in  this  dispute, 
and  every  opportunity  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  minister  is  giving  up 
now,  lis  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  There  certainly  has  been 
every  assistance  from  the  government,  their 
negotiating  team  and  the  conciliator.  Now  it 
is  time  for  this  legislation.  I  think  any  other 
legislation  that  will  postpone  compulsory  ar- 
bitration will  only  postpone  the  obvious, 
which  is  the  proper  settlement  of  this  dis- 
pute. 

'Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  a  bankrupt  si)eecih. 
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An  hon.  member:  Why  doesn't  he  speak 
up? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
exemplary  that  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  should  speak  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
rrtent  first,  because  when  we  as  Liberals  look 
at  this  will  we  really  have  to  stretch  our  own 
personal  and  collective  inclinations  to  find 
justice  in  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  doesn't  agree 
with  his  own  leader. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  are  supporting  the  bill 
in  principle- 
Mr.  Deans:  Here  is  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  our  general  predisposition  is  not  at 
any  time  to  interfere  with  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process.  I  represent  a  highly  union- 
ized riding.  I  wouldn't  sit  in  this  legislative 
assembly  if  it  weren't  for  some  active  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  at  least  the  rank  and  file 
of  a  large  international  xmion.  I  don't  say 
for  a  moment  that  I  get  the  support,  direct 
or  otherwise,  of  the  heads  of  that  union; 
they  take  it  upon  themselves  at  each  election 
to  stipport  the  candidate  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  a  waste  of  time 
that  must  be  for  them! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  in  itself,  as  you  read 
the  results,  shows  that  the  leadership  of  that 
particular  union  doesn't  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  that  union. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  They  haven't  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  Liberal  Party.  They  haven't  seen 
the  ghosts  down  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  What  I  want  to  point  out 
more  than  anything  is  this:  In  premising 
these  remarks,  on  the  understanding  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  as  to  what  is  almosit  our 
affection  for  the  Minister  of  Labour,  I  want 
to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  our  system  of 
responsible  government,  one  wonders  if  the 
minister  shouldn't  resign  his  portfolio. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member's  cup  runneth 
over. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  That 
is  the  worst  mistake  the  hon.  member  has 
made  in  his  entire  political  career. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  say  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  this  is  the  first  time  that  lany  Min- 
ister of  Labour  has  been  called  upon  to  bring 
legislation  of  this  nature  before  the  House. 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  What  would  the  hon. 
member  do? 

Mr.  Deans:  He's  going  to  support  it! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  don't  necessarily  for  one 
moment  say  that  it  is  the  fault  of  those 
people  who  assist  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  He's  worse  than  they 
were! 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  He  has  gone  away  down 
into  the  depths. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  thinik  frankly  that  the 
minister  is  well  served  by  Mr.  Dickie  and  the 
other  people  who  assist  in  conciliation  serv- 
ices. Surely  the  history  of  success  of  his 
department  in  this  province  is  a  foundation 
for  that  assertion. 

But  the  minister  finds  himself  in  the  diffi- 
cult position— a  position  that  I,  my  leader 
and  my  colleagues  find  ourselves  in— of  say- 
ing that  he  believes  in  the  propriety  of  the 
collective  bargaining  system. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  the  solution  to  that 
problem  is  not  to  ask  the  minister  to  resign. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  say  that  we  don't  want 
any  interference  in  that  system;  and  we  say, 
however,  in  these  circumstances— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  should  make 
up  his  mind. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —the  public  good  dictates. 
As  my  leader  has  said,  the  public  good  dic- 
tates that  there  must  be  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion. 

I  want  for  a  moment  to  show  the  House 
the  shallowness  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
in  that  bill  that  it  put  forward.  My  colleague, 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor  West  would 
have  us  believe,  as  I  understood  him,  that 
the  presentation  for  first  reading  of  that 
private  bill  was  the  catalyst  that  brought  the 
people  back  to  work.  I  don't  say  that— 

Mr.  Bounsall:  No,  they  volunteered  to  go 
back. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —not  for  one  moment.  How 
can  members  accept  that?  But  as  they  analyse 
that  bill  that  is  brought  before  them,  they 
find  this  section  in  it,  section  8— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  I  think  the 
hon.  member  should  stick  to  the  bill  before 
the  House,  not  the  other  bill. 
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Mr.  BuUbrook:  I  am  going  to  say  this— 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  not  debating  the 
other  bilh  We  can  only  debate  the  bill  that 
is  before  us. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Particularly  when  his  refer- 
ence was  totally  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  I  must  say,  I  wonder 
whether  there  is  justice  for  all  in  this  House. 
The  member  for  Windsor  West  spent  half 
an  hour  talking  about  his  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Nothing  else! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Nothing  else!  Now  I  can't 
make  one  reference  to  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  principle  of  it  was  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  government's 
principle. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:   May  I  try  to  draw  some 
connection   then.   We   are   talking  about  the 
general  principle- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  are  talking  about  the 
general  principles  of  the  implications  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  on  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process.  The  other  bill  put  before  us  for 
our  consideration  had  compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member's  leader  said  before 
that  they  were  putting  in  amendments  too. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  only  difference,  in 
effect,  was  that  it  wasn't  binding  arbitration. 
I  wanted  to  read  from  that  section  and,  if  I 
may  Mr.  Speaker,  relate  that  bill  to  the  gov- 
ernment bill,  and  show  why  we  in  this  party 
support  the  government  bill  and  cannot  adopt 
the  position  of  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  really  don't  think  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  other  bill  to  debate 
this  bill  properly. 

An  hon.  member:  Any  genius  can  make  the 
argument- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  May  I  put  this  to  the  min- 
ister and  to  the  members  of  the  House, 
through  you  Mr.  Speaker?  The  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  bill  put  forward  by  the 
New  Democratic  Party  and  the  bill  that  we 
are  asked  to  support  today  is  that  the  former 
had  no  binding  arbitration. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Right! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  They  said  in  effect  that  the 
benefit  of  this  bill  would  be— and  these  are 
the  very  words  of  the  member  for  Windsor 


West— the  parties  would  be  foolish  not  to 
accept  the  arbitration.  Think  of  that  for  a 
moment.  Think  of  the  logic  of  that  for  a 
moment,  if  you  will.  Where  the  arbitration 
is  not  binding,  the  parties  would  be  foolish 
not  to  accept  it;  but  where  the  arbitration  is 
binding,  what  are  the  parties  going  to  do? 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

An  hon.   member:    There's  no   alternative. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  called  an  offer  you 
can't  refuse. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  They  say  in  effect  that  after 
seven  months  of  bargaining,  or  be  it  seven 
years  of  bargaining,  if  you  bring  together 
three  objective  people  and  they  give  a  deci- 
sion that  is  not  binding,  the  parties  would 
be  foolish  not  to  accept  that  decision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  right,  they  are  going 
to  sit  down  and  put  their  arms  around  each 
other. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  will  have  to  do  that 
across  the  border. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Don't  open  up  that  can  of 
worms. 

Mr.    Bullbrook:    I    doubt   very   much    that 
I've    heard   such    an   insipid   argument   since 
I  first- 
Mr.  Bounsall:  What  would  the  member  do? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —came  into  this  House. 
That  argument,  members  have  to  turn  down 
out  of  hand;  that,  they  just  can't  accept  at 
all. 

What  they  have  also  done  in  their  bill,  if  I 
may  say,  is  they  have  done  nothing  about 
the  important  aspects  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion; nothing  is  said  about  the  powers  of 
the  board  itself,  and  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
that. 

I  am  going  to  talk  about  the  collateral 
principles  in  the  government  bill— that's  very 
deficient— and  it  is  unfortunate  that  a  party 
that  is  vmilaterally  tied  to  trade  unionism 
couldn't  think  about  its  trade  union  friends 
in  that  respect  and  try  to  protect  them  as 
far  as  this  government  bill  is  concerned,  as 
we  in  the  Liberal  Party  will  protect  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
Before  I  get  to  that,  however— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Before  I  get  to  that,  how- 
ever, may  I  for  a  moment  record  in  the  Han- 
sard of  this  House  the  comment  made  by  the 
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Premier  in  his  dialogue  with  the  sociahsts 
a  few  moments  ago.  The  member  for  Windsor 
West,  with  great  justification,  was  talking 
about  the  comments  of  Mr.  Moser  some  10 
days  or  two  weeks  ago,  and  commenting 
about  the  ludicrous  response  made  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour  to  that  party  yesterday 
when  he  said  that  "you  will  be  responsible  for 
anything  that  happens  in  the  next  24  hours." 
What  a  cheap,  stupid  statement  to  make 
when  two  weeks  ago  one  of  his  own  officials 
told  that  very  government  that  the  people 
and  public  of  Ontario  were  in  danger— public 
danger. 

Do  members  know  what  the  Premier  of 
Ontario  said  to  the  New  Democratic  Party? 
He  said:  "Would  your  position  have  been 
any  different  if  we  had  convened  this  House 
two  weeks  ago?"  Talk  about  responsibility 
from  Her  Majesty's  Premier,  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That's  a  good  question; 
that's  a  good  question.  What's  the  matter  vvdth 
that? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  A  good  question!  What  he 
should  have  been  saying  to  himself  two  weeks 
ago  is:  "We  convene  this  House  immediately 
and  we  bring  in  compulsory  arbitration  legis- 
lation imediately  because  the  government 
recognizes  its  responsibility  to  the  safety  of 
the  public  of  this  province."  And  I  don't  care 
what  his  motivation  was  in  calling  the  House 
into  session  now. 

Mr.  Renwick:  There  was  no  danger  to  the 
safety  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  don't  know  whether  he 
was  motivated  by  the  by-elections;  it  didn't 
do  him  any  good  in  any  event.  But  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  if  he  truly  felt  that  he  had  a 
responsibility,  then  we  should  have  been 
debating  this  two  weeks  ago  and  never  mind 
the  last  24  hours  and  trying  to  put  that  re- 
sponsibility on  the  New  Democratic  Party. 
Think  of  the  government's  responsibility  had 
there  been  people  hurt  in  the  last  two  weeks 
when  they  knew  themselves  they  had  control 
of  it.  The  New  Democratic  Party  doesn't  have 
control  of  government  business;  those  people 
over  there  do,  and  it's  their  sole  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  They  have  control  of  the 
unions. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Now,  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  we  are  going  to  support  this  bill  in 
principle,  but— 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Oh  no! 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  —there  are  certain  other 
principles. 

Mr.  Drea:  How  can  they?  If  they  vote  for 

the  bill- 
Mr.    Bullbrook:    We    support    this    bill    in 

principle  because  of  the  fact  that  we  believe 

the  public  good  demands- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
An  hon.  member:  Right! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —that  there  be  compulsory 
arbitration.  We  individually  and  collectively 
find  it  reprehensible  so  to  do,  but  we  must 
make  a  value  judgement,  and  we  make  that 
judgement  in  favour  of  our  public  respon- 
sibility, that's  what  we  do. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Oh!  Come,  come. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  But  it  is  a  little  too  late. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  Vote  against  it. 

Mr.     Bullbrook:     One     other    thing,     Mr. 
Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    Bullbrook:    The    Provincial    Secretary 
for  Justice  gets  up  and  mouths- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —mouths  the  response  to 
the  New  Democratic  Party  that,  "We  have 
an  obligation  to  pass  this  bill." 

I  want  to  say  to  him,  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'll  tell  him  an  obligation  he  has. 
He  has  an  obligation,  through  himself  and 
his  Premier,  and  it  is  one  place  where  the 
Minister  of  Labour  obviously  falls  short.  The 
next  time  they  bring  in  a  Throne  Speech, 
I  pray  of  them  to  say  something  about  la- 
bour relations  in  this  province. 

For  the  last  two  Throne  Speeches  it  has 
been  the  poor  relation  of  government  respon- 
sibility, Mr.  Speaker.  They  do  nothing  about 
it.  We  have  demanded  of  them— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  are  in  good  shape. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Back  to  the  bill,  please. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:   —we  asked  them— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Back  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  says  they 
are  perfect. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Back  to  the  bill. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Ninety-eight  per  cent  set- 
tled. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  principle  of  this  bill 
is  the  imposition  and  compulsory  arbitration. 
Compulsory  arbitration  and  its  effects  should 
be  looked  into.  New  formulae  should  be 
looked  into— 

Mr.  Renwick:  New  formulae? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —in  connection  with  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  Secondary  picketing  has 
to  be  looked  into.  The  question  of  strike  and 
lockout  has  to  be  looked  into.  Hiring  hall 
tactics- 
Mr.  Drea:  Ah! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:   —have   to  be  looked  into. 

There  should  be  the  establishment  of  a 
select  committee.  Those  people  over  there 
want  to  appoint  select  committees  for  snow- 
mobiles. I  tell  them  the  public  of  Ontario 
demand— and  we  must  meet  that  respon- 
sibility-that  we  have  to  lead  in  the  field  of 
labour  relations. 

We  can't  have  ad  hoc  solutions  to  gar- 
bage strikes  and  ad  hoc  solutions  to  elevator 
strikes.  We  have  a  larger  responsibility  than 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  think  the  member  is  a 
candidate  for  the  leadership! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  And  why  don't  they  do 
something  about  it?  Why  don't  they  tell  the 
public  through  their  throne  Speech  that 
they  are  concerned  about  labour  relations? 

Mr.  Drea:  There  is  arbitration  about  every- 
thing. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Now,  as  far  as  the  ancil- 
lary principles  of  the  bill  are  concerned, 
may  I  say  this.  May  I  say  that  we  are  not 
a  party  which  will  give  to  this  board  of  ar- 
bitration the  broad  powers  that  the  govern- 
ment wants  to  give  in  this  bill.  We  put  for- 
ward amendments  to  restrict  those  powers. 

If  it's  anathema  to  us  that  the  government 
imposes  upon  both  management  and  mem- 
bers of  the  union  a  collective  agreement 
that  they  didn't  derive  from  their  own  nego- 
tiation, it's  more  anathema  to  us  that  no- 
where in  the  statute  does  it  restrict  the  term 
of  the  contract.  It  might  seem  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  under  the  term  of  this  legislation, 
this  board  of  arbitration  could  come  down 
with  a  collective  agreement  that  binds  the 
parties  for  20  years.  We'll  not  be  a  party  to 
that    and    we're    going    to    bring   in    amend- 


ments  to   ensure   that   there   is   a   restriction 
on  the  term  of  the  contract  itself. 

We're  going  to  bring  in  amendments  that 
have  effect  also  in  connection  with  the 
question  of  retroactivity.  There  is  a  prin- 
ciple in  this  bill  that  says  in  effect  that  it's 
up  to  the  board  of  arbitration  to  decide  how 
retroactive  the  ibenefits  will  'be.  We  say  that's 
not  igood  enoulgh.  It  must  go  iback  to  the 
termination  of  the  prior  contmct.  There's  a 
responsibility  for  us  to  protect  the  average 
worker;  and  we're  going  to  bring  in  amend- 
ments to  that  effect. 

An  hon.  member:  Sit  down! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  support  the  bill,  there- 
fore, with  reticence.  We  are  going  to  im- 
prove the  bill  to  help  the  government  and 
the  i>eople  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  It's 
quite  obvitms  to  yOu,  I'm  sure,  that  we're 
going  to  oppose  the  bill.  And  we're  going 
to  oppose  the  bill  because,  in  fact,  we  don't 
think  the  bill  is  necessary  in  this  province 
at  this  time.  We  happen  to  believe  that  it's 
a  primary  responsibility  of  government  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  public.  We  believe 
that  -with  the  alternative  legislation  that  we 
propose,  the  siafety  of  the  pulblic  was,  in 
fact,  ensured,  and  that  it  is  not  a  respon- 
sibility of  government  to  aifcitrarily  impose  a 
decision  to  resolve  any  dispute.  These  are 
two  distinctly  different  things  and  we  see 
them  in  that  way. 

We  see  first  of  all  that  if  there  is  any 
miatter  regarding  the  safety  of  the  public 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  stake  at  this 
time,  then  the  return  to  work  of  the  elevator 
constructors  iis  necessary.  And  that  is  the 
responsibility  of  government. 

But  let's  take  a  look  at  it.  Mudh  has  been 
said  in  this  Legislature  by  the  Leader  of  the 
'Opposition,  by  his  friend  from  Samia  and 
in  fact  iby  other  speakers  about  the  safety 
of  the  public.  They  'have  quoted  the  chief 
elevator  inspector  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  have  pointed  out  that  he  said  that  the 
safety  of  the  pulblic  was  at  stake.  And  yet 
upon  looking  at  the  press  statements  attribu- 
table to  ministers  of  the  Orown,  we  find  that 
on  March  8  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations,  who  is  responsible  for 
elevator  safety,  said:  "The  numiber  of  eleva- 
tor adcidents  had  actually  decreased  in  the 
nine-month  period  ending  Jan,  31." 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Well,  a 
lot  of  them  were  out  of  service. 

Mr.  Ruston:  They  weren't  running,  that's 
why. 

An   Hon.   member:    Rigiht! 

Mr.  Deans:  But  the  fact  that  an  elevator 
isn't  nmning— 

Mr.  Ruston:  They  were  walking  up. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  fact  that  an  elevator  isn't 
running  is  not  in  any  way  involved  in  the 
safety  of  the  people  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, in  regard  to  accidents. 

Interjections   by   hon.   memlbers. 

Mr.  Deans:  Now  another  question:  How 
many  elevators  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
had  to  be  closed  down  as  a  result  their  not 
beinig  fit  for  use?  We  have  never  had  a 
statement  in  this  regard  by  this  ministry. 
But  I'm  going  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Spealcer— 

Mr.  Drea:  Never  asked  for  it,  either. 

Mr.  Deans:  —that  I  believe  that  there  is 
not  likely  to  ibe,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased numbers  of  elevators  in  use  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  elevators  not  in  use  as  a  result  of 
inspection  and  deficiencies  fotmd  during  that 
inspection.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  matter  of  puibllc  safety  is  a  red  herring 
in  this  dispute. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  Does 
the  memiber  really  mean  that? 

Mr.  Deans:  But  recognizing  tihat  it  may 
have  some  validity,  then  the  attention  of 
the  government  should  have  been  paid  to 
that  aspect  of  the  dispute  and  no  other.  And 
that  could  have  been  resolved  by  the  bill 
which  we  proposed  to  the  Legislature  yes- 
terday. 

We  proposed  that  the  workers  should 
return  to  work;  and  this  government  could 
have  proposed  that  the  workers  should  have 
returned  to  work— -and  the  workers  would 
have  returned  to  work.  In  fact,  the  workers 
indicated  throulghout  the  entire  piece,  right 
from  the  beginning  of  bargaining,  right 
through  the  beginning  of  the  strike  and 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  strike,  that 
they  were  prepared  to  return  to  work  if  tiiey 
were  informed  adequately  that  there  was  in 
fact  a  safety  hazard— that  the  pxiblic  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  was,  out  of  necessity, 
using  elevators  which  were  a  safety  hazard. 


They  did  say  that  they  were  prepared  to 
service  elevators  in  public  institutions  were 
there  were  proiblems  developing.  The  com- 
panies refused,  not  the  workers. 

This  is  the  first  and  hopefully  the  last  day 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  when  we  will  ever 
have  to  discuss  legislation  of  this  kind.  Hope- 
fully it  is  the  last  day  when  we  will  ever  have 
to  talk  about  the  imposition  by  government 
of  a  collective  agreement  in  a  private  dis- 
pute between  two  parties. 

Mr.  Drea:  Does  the  member  think  arbitra- 
tion should  be  compulsory? 

Mr.  Deans:  W'e  happen  to  think  that  arbi- 
tration per  se  in  labour  disputes  is  wrong. 
We  believe  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  impose 
compulsory,  binding  arbitration  on  the  work 
force  of  this  province.  We  worry  about  this 
government's  attitudes  over  the  last  year  and 
a  half  toward  the  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cess. We  worry  about  the  changes  of  attitude 
evidenced  by  this  government's  actions  in 
dealing  with  its  own  employees  in  the  Crown 
Employees  Bargaining  Act.  We  worry  about 
the  attitudes  of  this  government  as  reflected 
in  the  Reville  report  which  I  suspect  is 
likely  to  receive  an  airing  in  this  House  and 
will  likely  lead  to  some  form  of  legislation  by 
this  government  during  this  Parliament. 
Frankly,  we  don't  trust  this  government  to 
impose  arbitration  in  disputes  because  we 
recognize  that  this  government  doesn't  under- 
stand the  collective  bargaining  process.  This 
government  doesn't  believe  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  This  government  is  bent 
on  destroying  the  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cess and  this  is  the  first  step  along  the  way 
in  the  private  sector. 

There  is  no  question  that  what  we  pro- 
posed would  have  achieved  the  same  results 
by  way  of  public  safety,  but  what  we  pro- 
posed as  an  alternative  to  what  the  govern- 
ment has  proposed  would  have  guaranteed 
that  the  collective  bargaining  process  would 
have  remained  within  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  understand  it  best.  Secondly,  it  would 
have  given  the  government  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  which  is  long  overdue  in 
this  province. 

It  would  have  given  the  government  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  look  at  section  14  of 
the  Labour  Relations  Act  and  to  put  some 
teeth  into  it;  to  come  to  grips  with  what 
bargaining  in  good  faith  really  means  or 
what  bargaining  in  good  faith  really  ought  to 
mean  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  As  my 
colleague  from  Windsor  West  so  aptly  said, 
bargaining  in  good  faith  doesn't  mean  having 
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to  call  back  to  the  United  States  in  order  to 
get  permission  to  change  one  word  in  one 
sentence.  Bargaining  in  good  faith  means  that 
the  parties  who  are  sitting  at  the  table  have 
the  sole  and  proprietary  right  to  reach  an 
agreement  and  this  is  not  the  case  in  this 
dispute. 

Mr.  Drea:  Half  the  union  constitutions  for- 
bid members  to  sign  without  head  oflBce  ap- 
proval. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  is  not  the  case  in  this 
dispute.  Bargaining  in  good  faith  means  that 
all  aspects  which  are  at  that  particular  time 
being  negotiated  and  all  of  the  conditions 
which  surround  those  things  should  be  laid 
open  by  both  parties,  in  order  that  there  can 
be  access  to  the  records  and  in  order  that 
proper  collective  bargaining  can  take  place. 
Furthermore,  bargaining  in  good  faith  means 
that  there  have  to  be  penalties  if  you  don't 
do  it;  and,  in  order  to  impose  those  penalties, 
it  must  be  clearly  defined. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not 
only  are  the  companies  very  much  the  cul- 
prits in  this  particular  dispute  but  this  gov- 
ernment, by  the  negligence  it  has  displayed 
in  its  attitude  toward  the  bargaining  process 
in  this  province  in  repeatedly  refusing  to 
deal  with  the  problems  that  have  arisen  from 
time  to  time  as  a  result  of  the  ambiguity  in 
this  section,  is  equally  responsible  for  the 
situation  which  prevails  in  the  province  today. 
What  are  the  matters  which  we  are  talking 
about?  What,  in  fact,  is  wrong  in  the  elevator 
dispute?  Let's  take  a  look  at  it.  To  begin 
with,  we  have  a  statement  by  a  representative 
of  the  Canadian  Electrical  Manufacturers 
Association,  elevator  division- 
Interjection  by  on  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  are  talking  about  whether 
or  not  this  principle  should  be  passed.  The 
issue  in  this  dispute,  they  say,  is  not  wages  or 
fringe  benefits.  It  has  never  been  and  we 
agree.  The  real  issue  is  who  shall  manage  the 
enterprise,  says  Mr.  Tuff.  Who  will  have  con- 
trol over  the  hiring  of  new  employees,  says 
Mr.  Tuff.  The  quality  of  their  training  and 
their  rate  of  progression  within  their  trade, 
says  Mr.  Tuff;  and  he  is  right.  He  is  right  to 
a  degree  because  Mr.  Tuff,  like  the  Conserva- 
tive government  of  this  province,  has  failed 
to  recognize  the  growing  trend  within  the 
work  place  for  the  worker  to  have  a  say  in 
the  things  that  directly  affect  40  per  cent,  of 
his  waking  hours. 

Mr.  Tuff  is  of  the  old  school,  the  school 
which    says    that    he    has    something    called 


management's  rights  which  are  inviolate, 
which  cannot  be  broached,  which  cannot  be 
discussed,  which  cannot  in  any  sense  be 
changed,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
collective  bargaining  process. 

Mr.  Tuff  is  wrong.  When  40  per  cent  of 
a  man's  years  are  spent  in  a  place  of  work 
in  which  he  has  to  put  up  with  unsafe,  un- 
sanitary and  unsatisfactory  conditions  then 
surely,  as  I  argued  with  the  previous  Treas- 
urer, it  is  his  right  to  speak  about  those 
things  at  the  time  of  negotiation. 

When  there  has  been,  as  there  has  been 
in  Canada,  no  regard  paid  to  the  changes 
and  the  automation  that  have  taken  place 
and  to  their  effects  on  the  employees,  then 
the  employees  must  have  a  say  in  determin- 
ing how  they  will  be  treated.  When  the  ele- 
vator companies  have  failed  to  provide  any 
form  of  guarantee  for  the  older  employees 
by  way  of  protection  against  layoffs  or  for 
that  matter  for  protection  against  simply 
being  automated  out  of  existence,  then  the 
elevator  constructors  surely  have  the  right 
to  negotiate  those  things. 

When  the  company  talks  about  the  union's 
desire  to  have  a  hiring  hall,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  it  is  not  the  union's  desire  to  have 
it;  it  already  has  it.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
company  to  break  it.  And  why?  That  is  the 
question.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  per- 
haps hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  only  he  was 
in  the  wrong  camp.  This  dispute  is  an  at- 
tempt by  these  American-owned  elevator 
construction  companies  to  impose  their 
wishes  on  Canada,  and  we  are  going  to  re- 
sist it. 

This  government  should  have  recognized 
it.  It  is  one  of  the  portions  of  this  bill  which 
I  find  most  obnoxious,  and  it  goes  right  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill.  Written  in  the  ex- 
planatory note,  it  says:  "The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  provide  for  compulsory  arbitration 
in  certain  disputes  between  Canadian  ele- 
vator manufacturers  and  the  local  unions  of 
the  International  Union  of  Elevator  Con- 
structors." I  say  to  you  that  it  is  not;  it  is 
between  the  American-owned  elevator  manu- 
facturers and  the  Canadian  workers. 

I  am  going  to  say  to  the  minister,  through 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  I  have  to  make  the 
choice  I'll  opt  for  the  Canadian  worker 
every  time,  and  I'll  opt  for  giving  him  more 
power.  I'll  opt  for  opening  more  doors  for 
him,  and  I'll  opt  for  guaranteeing  him  a 
greater  say  in  his  own  future.  I'll  opt  for 
guaranteeing  him  a  better  opportunity  to 
provide  for  himself  and  his  family. 
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And  that  is  not  accomplished  through  this 
particular  process  of  arbitration.  We  reject 
arbitration.  We  reject  arbitration  as  being 
unnecessary  in  this  instance.  We  recognize 
the  need  for  the  workers  to  return  to  work, 
which  they   themselves   have   recognized. 

We  offered  an  alternative.  I  want  to  deal 
very,  very  briefly  with  what  it  would  have 
meant  because  there  are  a  number  of  people 
who  don't  seem  to  understand  it. 

We  are  not  talking  about  an  arbitration 
process.  We  are  talking  about  an  entirely 
new  process  in  collective  bargaining  as  yet 
untried,  but  which  we  believe  would  have 
provided  a  new  avenue  to  explore  and  which 
we  believe  would  have  resulted,  were  it  to 
have  been  implemented,  in  the  resolution  of 
this  particular  dispute  and  would  have,  in 
fact,  resulted  in  the  resolution  of  a  great 
many  other  disputes  yet  to  come. 

What  we  have  suggested  is  quite  simply 
that  recognizing  that  there  may  well  be 
some  element  of  public  safety,  and  recog- 
nizing that  there  are  old  age  homes  needing 
elevators,  and  recognizing  that  there  are 
senior  citizen  apartments  needing  elevators, 
and  recognizing  that  hospitals  require  eleva- 
tors, and  that  any  number  of  other  public 
institutions  require  them,  the  workers  should 
return  to  work.  But  we  also  recognize  that, 
if  all  of  the  matters  in  dispute  were  placed 
before  a  board  and  that  board  had  the 
power  to  consider  each  and  every  matter 
and  had  the  jurisdiction  to  make  a  complete 
and  full  document  available  to  both  parties 
bearing  on  all  of  the  matters  which  were  in 
dispute  as  a  possible  collective  agreement, 
we  believe  that  that  would  have  turned  out 
to  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  that's  what  we  are  saying 
to  the  House.  It's  different  from  concilia- 
tion, because  you  and  I  both  know  the  con- 
ciliation process  and  that's  not  what  it  does. 
It's  different  from  mediation,  because  we 
both  know  the  mediation  process  and  that's 
not  what  it  does.  There  is  no  process  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario— for  that  matter  in  any 
other  jurisdiction  that  I  know  of— where 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  two  parties 
in  the  dispute  to  sit  down  with  a  board,  to 
place  before  them  all  of  the  matters  and  to 
have  that  board  come  forward  to  them  with 
a  complete  document  which  might  well  be 
the  basis  for  settlement.  As  members  know, 
we  in  fact  deal  with  portions  of  it  in  an  at- 
tempt to  try  and  break  down  the  negotia- 
tions to  smaller  areas  and  to  try  and  bring 
about  resolution  of  the  problems. 


We  beheve  that  what  we  have  offered, 
given  that  it  meets  the  mlatter  of  public 
safety,  would  have  been  more  satisfactory, 
would  have  dealt  with  the  wishes  as  ex- 
pressed by  this  minister  at  the  time  that  he 
indicated  that  he  was  going  to  follow 
throulgh  with  the  introdutotion  of  compulsory 
legislation  in  this  House.  And  that  would  be 
that  the  government  does  not  wish,  nor  does 
it  have  any  desire,  to  impose  binding  arbitra- 
tion in  any  dispute.  We  believe  that  the 
government  would  have  lost  nothing  and 
gained  much  by  pursuing  the  avenue  that 
we  have  proposed  to  it  for  perusal.  We  be- 
lieve that  had  it  done  so,  at  the  end  there 
wotild  have  been  sufiicieint  basis  for  an  agree- 
ment; and  we  believe  th'at  it  is  not  worth  the 
estaiblishirug  of  the  precedent  w'hich  the 
government  is  albout  to  estalbhsh  in  this  prov- 
ince to  disregard  what  we  have  offered  as 
an  alternative. 

We  happen  to  think  there  are  in  fact 
people  of  good  faith  who  sit  down,  and  if 
you  could  just  breaJc  the  management  away 
from  its  ties,  if  you  could  just  break  the 
management  away  from  the  imposition  that 
is  upon  it  now  by  its  i>arent  company  in  the 
United  States  we  would  be  able  to  reaoh  an 
agreement  in  this  province,  satisfactory  not 
only  to  this  province  but  to  the  entire  Do- 
minion of  Canada. 

We  suggest  to  the  government  it  recon- 
sider w'hiat  it  is  doinlg.  We  ask  it  very 
seriously  to  rekjonsader  what  it  is  doing. 

Just  as  the  policy  minister  for  justice  said, 
w'hen  a  man  knows  there  is  aihitration  at 
the  end  of  the  line  it  impedes  the  collective 
bailgaining  process  and  he  doesn't  bargain 
propei^ly;  we  suggest  to  the  goveniment  that 
by  this  measure,  in  every  dispute  where  there 
are  companies  or  unions  in  this  province  who 
do  not  believe  in  attempting  to  reach  satis- 
factory agreements  they  will  fall  back  on 
this  as  the  precedent  and  they  will  sit  with- 
out collective  bargaining  taking  place  and 
they  will  ultimately  arrive  time  after  time 
at  the  doorstep  of  arbitration  imposed  by  this 
government,  and  that's  our  main  fear. 

Our  miain  feiar  is  that  companies  who  are 
not  prepared  to  deal  adequately  and  properly 
vdth  their  employees  will  find  the  easy  way 
out  and  we  will  be  asked  time  after  time  to 
consider  the  puiblic  interest,  to  consider  the 
pulblic  safety.  I  don't  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  the  Dare  manufacturer  who  makes  the 
cookies  could  find  some  element  of  puiblic 
interest  or  pulbhc  safety  that  would  require 
us  to  take  a  similar  kind  of  step. 
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Mr.  Reid:  Oh  don't  be  ridiculousi 

An  hon.  member:  Sure,  they  are  vising 
scabs  to  put  the  chocolate  chips  in. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  will  find  it.  There  isn't 
a  dispute  in  the  Province  of  Ontario- 
Interjections  by  hon.  meaubers. 

Mr.  Deans:  —where  there  won't  ibe  an 
attempt  made  iby  the  company  which  doesn't 
want  to  bargain  in  good  ifaith  to  convince 
this  govemanent— land  recognizing  the  inade- 
quacies of  this  government  I'm  quite  con- 
vinced that  they  would  be  siKJcessirul— that  it 
would  ibe  in  their  best  interest  to  impose 
compulsory  aifcitration. 

We  will  oppose  the  govemiment's  ibill.  We 
will  oppose  it  for  those  reasons.  We  believe 
our  alternative  is  better.  We  ibelieve  it  would 
work.  We  beheve  it  deserves  a  chance.  If 
the  government  honestly  means  what  it  says, 
that  it  doesn't  want  compulsory  arbitration 
in  tfhe  P^vince  of  Ontario,  it  should  accept 
it 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  memlber  for  Oarleton. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid 
I'm  going  to  have  to  be  in  this  House  a 
httle  longer  than  I  have  been  before  I 
cease  being  amazed  at  the  convoluted  think- 
ing of  some  of  the  people  on  the  New 
Democratic  Party  bendhes. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Just  think  of  our  problem 
understandinig  the  memlbers  on  that  side. 

Mr.  Handleman:  You  know  it  is  coming, 
you  see  it  is  oominlg,  and  you  don't  believe 
it  when  it  comes. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Slap  them  down! 

Mr.  Handleman:  There  are  many  things 
that  can  be  questioned  about  this  bill— the 
timing  of  it,  the  previous  actions  of  the 
government  and  the  minister— but  not  the 
need  for  it.  And  it  is  the  need  that  is  being 
questioned  on  the  other  side.  I  simply  can't 
accept  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  member  is  right  about 
that;  there  is  nothing  convoluted  about  that. 
That  is  i)erfetotly  direct. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  memlber  is  very  astute  at 
seein-g  the  obvious. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order  please! 

Mr.  Handleman:  Both  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor  West  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth    spent    great    time   dealing   with 


the   issues    in   the   dispute.    I   am   not   con- 
cerned about  the  issues  in  the  dispute. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  the  member  never  is. 

Mr.  Handleman:  I  am  not  concerned  with 
the  workers  or  management;  I  am  concemed 
albout   the   innocent   victims. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  member  shouldn't 
bother  his  head  with  it;  he  s;houldn't  try 
and  find  out. 

Mr.    Handleman:    In    this   province    there 
are  thousands  of  people- 
Mr.   Renwick:   Don't  overstate  the  case. 

Mr.  Handleman:  —who  are  being  subjected 
to  financial,  physical  and  eanotional  hazards 
because  of  this  strike. 

The  record  of  this  government  is  good  in 
this  respect.  It  has  not  imposed  itself,  but 
there  comes  a  time  When  the  government 
must  protect  the  public  interest;  and  that's 
exactly  what  they  are  doing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  there  wall  be  pressure 
to  do  it  again  and  again  and  again. 

iMr.  Handleman:  I  know  my  hon.  friends 
are  not  very  concemed  albout  entrepreneur- 
ship  in  this  province,  but  there  are  many 
small  entrepreneurs  who  are  being  ruined 
because  of  this  strike- 
Mr.  Bounsall:  The  US  companies  don't 
give  a  damn. 

Mr.   Renwick:   That  is  not  public  safety! 

'Mr.  Handleman:  I  am  not  talking  about 
pulblic  safety. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  member  is  talking  about 
economic  disruption. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Order  please! 

Mr.     Handleman:     I    am     talking    about 
'hazards- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Entrepreneurs. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  entrepreneurs  don't 
care. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Serious  hazards  to  inno- 
cent parties! 

Look,  the  workers  have  gone  out  volun- 
tarily and  management  has  refused  to  bar- 
gain volimtarily.  And  they  can  stew  in  it 
as  far  as  I'm  concemed.  It's  the  innocent 
victims  of  this  strike  that  I'm  concemed 
with,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  there  are  thousands 
of  them. 
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I  haven't  'heard  a  word  from  any  meoiiber 
on  that  side  about  the  innoicent  victims.  They 
talked  about  some  kind  of  safety  factor.  Well 
there  may  very  well  be,  but  I'm  concerned 
albout  the  i)eople  vvho  are  suflFering  because 
they  are  beinig  laid  off  work,  because  they 
can't  move  into  their  apartments.  I  am  not 
worried  about  the  companies. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Never  worried  about  the 
companies,  no! 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  and  the  member  is  not 
worried  about  the  workers. 

Mr.  Handleman:  No,  I  am  not  worried 
about  the  companies  or  the  workers  and  I 
repeat  it  again.  I  am  not  worried  about  the 
workers.  No,  I  am  not  worried  about  the 
companies,  they  can  look  after  themselves. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Hie  Premier  will  ibe  proud  of 
him. 

Mr.  Handleman:  Neither  side  is  completely 
altruistic  in  this  dispute.  They're  tiying  to 
feather  their  own  nests— but  at  the  public 
cost. 

I'm  iconcemed  that  this  strike  be  settled  as 
quickly  as  possible  and  I  do  not  consider 
this  bill  to  be  a  precedent.  Every  bill  that 
comes  in  here  is  brand  new  and  if  Dare 
cookies  icame  in  they  would  have  to  use  the 
same  kind  of  twisted  thinking  that  the  NDP 
uses  to  show  that  there  was  any  factor 
harming  the  pulbhc  safety.  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned this  bill  should  be  passed,  passed 
today— and  let's  get  on  with  tfee  job. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of  Labour  has 
told  us  both  within  and  without  the  House 
that  the  day  he  announced  coonpulsory  arbi- 
tration to  settle  this  matter  was  a  sad  day. 
Yesterday,  Wednesday,  when  he  introduced 
the  bill  was  a  sad  day  in  the  history  of 
labour  relations  in  this  province,  and  today 
the  debating  of  the  bill  and  final  passage  we 
trust  later  this  evening  will  also  be  a  sad 
day  in  labour  relations  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

1  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  feel  it  is 
also  going  to  be  a  sad  day  for  the  history  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  in  this  province 
in  the  way  it  has  completely  albdicated  its 
responsibility  to  the  people  of  this  province 
in  opposing  this  bill. 


Mr.  Ruston:  They're  going  down  the  drain 

anyway. 

Mr.  Reid:  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's 
probably  just  another  turn  in  the  long  road 
of  defeats  and  problems  that  party  is  suf- 
fering, but  it  is  sad  that  without  their  leader 
here  to  direct  them  that  they  should  have 
fallen  into  such  a  quandary. 

I  congratulate  those  members,  and  I'm 
sure  that  when  we  get  to  their  eighth  con- 
voluter,  the  member  for  Riverdale,  he  vidll 
do  a  much  better  job  of  trying  to  justify  the 
position  they  have  put  themselves  in. 

I  would  say  to  the  member  for  Windsor 
West  and  the  member  for  Wentworth  that 
they  can  take  lessons  from  the  master  sitting 
there  in  the  front  benches  of  the  NDP,  and 
no  doubt  we  will  hear  from  him  later  on  in 
the  debate. 

Mr.  Deans:  If  there  are  lessons  available 
I  suggest  the  hon.  member  enrol. 

Mr.    Reid:    Mr.    Speaker,    anyone    who   is 
knowledgeable  of  the  history  of  labour  rela- 
tions in  the  Province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Deans:  The  hon.  member  isn't! 

Mr.  Reid:  —will  recall  that  even  as  recent- 
ly as  the  1930s,  the  1940s  and  even  into  the 
1950s,  various  labour  organizations  were 
struggling  for  recognition  so  that  they  could 
take  part  in  the  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cess. 

Mr.  Drea:  That  was  when  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's party  used  to  send  the  tanks  in  to  show 
the  workers  where  they  belonged. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  needs  help;  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  should  go 
down  and  advise  him. 

Mr.  Reid:  To  arrive  at  the  stage,  sir,  where 
we  are  now,  where  hopefully  we  have  two 
sides  in  the  dispute- 
Mr.  Drea:  And  his  army! 
Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  the  minister  needs  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Rainy  River  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Drea:  Let's  not  have  him  rewrite  his- 
tory, Mr.  Speaker.  It's  too  dry. 

Mr.  Ruston:   Speaking  of  dry! 

Mr.  Drea:  Tell  us  all  about  Liberal  recog- 
nition of  unions. 
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Mr.  Reid:  It  has  taken  a  long  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  arrive  at  the  point  where  man- 
agement on  one  side  and  labour  on  the  other 
could  sit  down,  equally  balanced  as  op- 
ponents, to  present  their  demands  and  come 
to  some  reasonable  compromise.  The  es- 
sence of  the  whole  system  is  that  both  are 
free  to  select  those  things  on  which  they 
want  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

That,  sir,  is  the  sad  thing  about  compul- 
sory arbitration:  The  parties  involved  in  the 
dispute  have  no  choice  left  to  them.  The  set- 
tlement is  imposed  on  them  arbitrarily  and 
the  whole  process  that  has  taken  so  long  to 
build  to  the  present  stage  is  done  away  with. 

Other  speakers  in  this  party,  my  leader, 
and  the  member  for  Samia,  have  spoken 
about  how  we  feel  with  regard  to  voting 
in  principle  for  a  bill  that  would  impose 
compulsory  arbitration.  It  is  abhorrent  to  us. 
We  dislike  it  intensely. 

Mr.  Renwick:  But  they  are  going  to  vote 
for  it! 

Mr.  Deans:  In  typical  Liberal  fashion: 
"We  don't  like  it-but!" 

Mr.  Reid:  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
a  higher  duty  to  the  people  of  this  province 
than  our  personal  feelings  in  this  regard, 
and  we  are  here  to  do  that  duty.  As  was 
pointed  out  by  the  previous  speaker,  there 
is  only  one  issue  contained  in  the  principle 
of  this  bill:  that  the  Province  of  Ontario 
needs  this  bill  to  protect  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  its  people. 

Mr.  Dean:  They  don't. 

Mr.  Reid:  If  there  was  any  other  reason 
than  that,  this  party  and  I  would  not  be 
supporting  this  bill. 

It's  unfortunate,  as  the  previous  speaker 
also  mentioned— and  he  was  right  on  when 
he  said  this— that  we  can  criticize  the  govern- 
ment for  what  they  did  or  what  they  didn't 
do.  We  wouldn't  have  come  to  this  sad 
impasse  today  had  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  the  government  done  what  was  suggested 
to  them  by  this  party  some  months  ago.  The 
leader  of  this  party  suggested  that  this  matter 
be  turned  over  to  the  federal  Department 
of  Labour  because  of  the  complexities  of  the 
whole  problem. 

We're  aware  of  what's  happened  in  British 
Columbia  and  we're  aware  of  what's  hap- 
pened in  Quebec.  It  is  my  understanding— 
and  perhaps  we'll  hear  from  the  minister 
again  later— that  he  did  go  to  the  cabinet  and 


say,  "Look,   we  had  better  turn  this  matter 
over  to  the  federal  jurisdiction." 

Mr.  Deans:  They  wouldn't  take  it. 

Mr.  Reid:  But  the  cabinet,  for  some  reason 
unbeknownst  to  me,  declined  to  accept  that 
offer  from  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  to  avoid  get- 
ting into  this  kind  of  position  of  imposing 
compulsory  arbitration,  the  government  had 
the  power  to  convene  this  Legislature 
earlier,  even  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  when 
Mr.  Moser  made  his  remarks  concerning  pub- 
lic safety.  The  Premier  had  the  power  to  call 
us  here  together  to  impose  a  cooling  off  period 
of  let's  say  90  days,  in  which  we  could  have 
put  the  men  back  to  work  so  that  the  public 
safety  could  be  served,  and  could  have  told 
management  and  told  the  union  that  they 
had  90  days  to  get  together  to  settle  their 
dispute,  at  the  end  of  which  time  we  were 
going  to  have  compulsory  arbitration  if  they 
hadn't  come  to  their  senses  by  that  time. 

Interjection  iby  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reid:  This  was  an  alternative  that  I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  available  to  the 
government  and  which  they  didn't  take  up. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  prior 
alternative  and  that  was  that  we  need  in  this 
province  legislation  to  handle  situations  such 
as  this  in  prolonged  strikes.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  previously  by  my  colleague 
that  in  the  last  number  of  Throne  Speeches  in 
this  Legislature  matters  pertaining  to  labour 
relations  in  this  province  have  been  abysmally 
neglected.  I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Minister  of  Labour— if  he  remains  so,  and 
there  is  some  doubt  that  he  should— will  in- 
troduce in  this  session  some  legislation  deal- 
ing with  technological  layoffs,  elongated 
strikes  and  so  on  that  are  against  the  public 
interest. 

I'd  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  listened 
because  I  couldn't  avoid  it  to  the  member 
for  Wentworth  at  great  length,  and  that 
party— and  to  some  extent,  all  three  parties 
perhaps— I  think  are  overlooking  something 
of  great  significance  that  has  happened  in 
labour  relations  in  Ontario.  That  is  that  in 
the  late  1960's  in  particular  it  came  to  the 

{)ublic  attention,  and  should  have  to  the 
egislators',  that  in  a  labour  dispute  there  are 
more  than  two  parties  involved.  There  is  not 
just  labour,  there  is  not  just  management; 
there  is  labour,  management  and  the  general 
public. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Does  the  member  think  he  is 
revealing  inside  information? 
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Mr.  Reid:  In  any  discussion,  any  union 
and— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  There  is  no  indication  the 
member  for  Port  Arthur  discovered  it. 

Mr.  Reid:  —management  settlement,  the 
pubhc  weal  must  be  taken  into  regard.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  particular  case,  not  the  pub- 
lic's economic  welfare  is  at  stake,  but  public 
safety  is  at  stake.  How  the  party  on  the  left 
over  there  can  ignore  that  prime  factor  in 
regard  to  the  principle  of  this  bill  is  beyond 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  going  to  have  a 
number  of  amendments  to  introduce  to  modify 
this  bill.  We  don't  want  to  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple; we  want  the  men  back  to  work  and 
we  want  the  public  safety  protected,  but  we 
are  not  happy  with  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  We  will  be  introducing  into  the 
bill  provisions  that  will  restrict  the  arbitrary 
powers  that  the  government  bill  intends  to 
give  to  the  compulsory  arbitration  board.  We 
will  support  the  bill  regrettably.  We  hope 
that  the  government  will  bring  in  legislation 
in  the  future  so  that  this  kind  of  situation 
will  not  arise  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Nickel 
Belt. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Nickel  Belt— I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  bill  because  of  the 
imposition  of  compulsory  arbitration  in  this 
dispute.  I  don't  think  that  it  has  a  place, 
particularly  in  this  situation. 

I  think  the  arguments  that  have  been  put 
forth  concerning  public  safety  are  no  more 
valid  now  than  they  were  on  March  1  when 
the  unions  offered  to  submit  to  arbitration. 
They  are  no  more  valid  now  than  they  were 
on  March  5  when  the  chief  government  in- 
spector indicated  there  was  a  threat  to  public 
safety.  This  can  only  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
it  was  political  expendiency  on  the  part  of 
the  Premier  to  get  by  his  two  by-elections 
so  that  the  introduction  of  the  legislation 
would  coincide  with  the  opening  of  the  legis- 
lature, not  vice  versa. 

If  there  had  indeed  been  public  safety  in- 
volved, how  could  we  conclude  otherwise 
but  that  the  Premier  would  have  called  back 
the  House  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this 
threat  to  public  safety. 

We  must  conclude  that  the  long-run  in- 
terests of  labour— if  this  bill  is  passed,  which 


I  assume  it  will  be— are  not  being  served. 
The  long-run  interests  of  collective  bargain- 
ing certainly  will  not  be  served  if  this  pre- 
cedent is  set.  The  elevator-construction 
companies  claim  that  their  long-run  interests 
will  not  be  served.  The  question  then  re- 
mains: Is  the  long-run  interest  of  the  public 
going  to  be  served  by  this  legislation?  I  and 
my  party  feel  that  this  cannot  be  so  because 
of  what  it  may  do  to  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

This  is  a  precedent  that  is  not  necessary 
because  the  collective  bargaining  process  has 
not  been  exhausted.  That  is  what  my  col- 
league from  Windsor  West  is  trying  to  tell 
the  minister.  He  has  not  exhausted  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process. 

Indeed,  if  compulsory  arbitration  was 
brought  in  now  but  was  not  binding,  it 
would  accomplish  three  things.  It  would 
bring  the  men  back  to  work;  if,  indeed, 
there  is  a  threat  to  public  safety,  it  would 
put  an  end  to  that;  and  it  would  allow  for 
the  completion  of  the  various  construction 
projects  across  the  province.  The  three 
things  which  the  minister  seems  to  be  so 
concerned  about  would  be  solved  if  he 
would  take  the  advice  of  our  colleague  from 
Windsor  West.  We  certainly  think  that  it  is 
worth  a  try. 

A  couple  of  things  bother  me  as  well.  One 
is  the  national  aspect,  the  national  ramifica- 
tion. If  there  was  arbitration,  but  voluntary 
arbitration  and  not  binding,  surely  the  three 
parties  would  be  able  to  keep  in  mind  what 
the  ramifications  would  be  in  other  prov- 
inces, in  terms  of  having  the  contract  ac- 
cepted by  other  provinces.  If  it  is  imposed 
upon  them  by  arbitration,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  this  will  happen  at  all. 

I  am  concerned  also  that  in  section  6(c) 
the  minister  has  not  spelled  out  that  the  rate 
of  wages  will  be  that  of  July  1  with  the  50 
cent  increase  as  opposed  to  earlier  in  the 
year.  I  hope  the  minister  will  stand  up  and 
make  that  clear  to  us. 

We  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  collective 
bargaining  is  a  civilized  way  of  solving 
labour-management  problems.  We  feel  that 
the  imposition  of  compulsory  and  binding 
arbitration  in  this  case  is  indeed  going  to 
set  a  precedent  for  years  to  come  and  that 
the  result  will  be  increasingly  bitter  con- 
frontations in  labour  disputes  across  the 
province.  We  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 
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Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support 
Bill  2.  Unlike  some  of  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues in  one  particular  section  across  the 
floor,  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  rewrite  the 
labour  history  of  Ontario.  I  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  imderstand  how  the  tanks  that  went 
into  Oshawa  flying  the  Liberal  banner  were 
somehow  carrying  CARE  packages,  but  we 
won't  go  into  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Tell  us  about  the  elec- 
tion of  1937. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  the  member  would  know 
more  about  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Maybe  he  is  right. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  always  bow  to  the  member 
when  he  knows  more.  We  are  coming  to 
him  in  a  moment  on  a  couple  of  little  fal- 
lacies he  has  tried  to  promote  here  today. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member  ought  to  be 
losing  weight  with  all  that  bowing  he  is 
doing  here  today. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  rewrite 
history. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  this  prov- 
ince has  the  collective  bargaining  system 
been  more  abused  and  more  exhausted  by 
the  worst  pair  of  antisocial  swashbucklers 
that  ever  came  down  the  pike.  Those  are 
the  five  American-owned,  American-control- 
led, American-dominated  elevator  companies; 
and  on  the  other  side  the  semblance  of  a 
branch  plant  union  that  exists  under  the 
name  of  the  International  Union  of  Elevator 
Constructors,  whatever  locals  they  say  they 
may  have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Shamel 

Mr.  Drea:  Both  of  them  have  had  one  com- 
mon motto  right  through  this  strike  and  that 
is  'the  public  be  damned."  As  of  yesterday— 
or  as  of  this  morning  and  I  always  give  credit 
for  a  death-bed  repentance— the  union  did  go 
back  to  work.  But  until  this  morning,  the 
union— and  let's  put  that  in  quotes;  not  the 
men  who  belong  to  the  union  but  the  "union" 
—had  the  mottoes  "the  public  be  damned" 
and  "might  makes  right,"  and  so  did  the 
companies. 

In  tihe  process,  ever  since  last  Septemlber 
they  have  abused,  they  have  mislead,  they 
have  done  their  best  to  undermine  the  auth- 
ority of  the  inister  of  Labour  of  this  prov- 
ince. They  were  only  interested  in  one  thing; 
whatever  settlement  there  was  going  to  be 
was  going  to  be  acceptable  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Then  the  opposition  mem- 


bers stand  up  and  say  that  the  Minister  of 
Labour  and  his  stafi^  didn't  do  their  job. 
Members  have  seen  it  on  television.  They 
have  seen  it  in  the  movies.  They've  heard 
it  on  radio  and  now  they  see  it  right  here. 
The  two  groups  are  going  to  use  Ontario,  an 
appropriate  section  of  Canada,  as  a  battle- 
ground because  the  economic  struggle  has 
too  many  consequences  for  the  United  States. 
To  his  credit,  the  Minister  of  Labour  in 
this  province  didn't  bow  to  that.  He  didn't 
kowtow  and  go  down  to  the  United  States  to 
the  principals  and  say,  "How  can  we  settle 
this  thing  in  Ontarior  He  stood  here  and  he 
fought  here  like  an  honourable  man  and  a 
minister  of  the  Crown. 

I  say  again,  both  sides  betrayed  him— not 
once,  not  twice,  but  right  through  week  by 
week.  Then  people  stand  here  and  say  that 
he  was  wrong.  If  members  want  hindsight, 
and  I  don't  want  to  put  words  in  his  mouth- 
Mr.  Laughren:  No,  I  don't  think  he  wants 
the  member  to  put  words  in  his  mouth  either. 

Mr.  Drea:  —he  should  have  knocked  their 
heads  together  one  week  after  the  strike 
started,  because  it  was  futile  from  the  begin- 
ning and  the  members  opposite  know  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Does  the  member  like  col- 
lective bargaining? 

Mr.  Drea:  Imagine  my  colleague  from 
Nickel  Belt  standing  up  and  defending  an  or- 
ganization and  saying  it  stands  for  the  public 
good  when  it  has  two  classes  of  workers. 
There  are  the  serfs  and  there  are  the  elite. 
There  is  a  permit  system  in  operation,  and 
you  know  it  and  I  know  it.  When  you  go  to 
join  that  union  you  can't  join.  You  have  to 
come  in  as  a  permit  man,  as  a  helper.  You  get 
paid,  it's  true,  the  same  rate  as  the  full  union 
man  in  cash,  but  you  don't  get  your  pension. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  member  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  never  served.  I  didn't  have  to. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  served  his  apprentice- 
ship in  the  Tory  party  before— 

Mr.  Drea:  The  union  that  I  belonged  to 
didn't  go  for  two  systems  of  workers. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  $37,000-a-year  board 
he  served  on  was  his  apprenticeship. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  union  that  I  worked  for 
didn't  go  for  two  systems. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Drea:  You  have  a  union  with  the  ehte. 
For  the  member:  His  pension  is  paid,  his 
dental  care  is  paid,  everthing  is  paid.  But  the 
helper,  the  man  who  can't  get  the  member- 
ship card:  His  teeth  aren't  fixed;  Oh  no! 
His  pension  isn't  paid. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Union  blackmail. 

Mr.  Drea:  They  have  got  a  system  and 
the  member  is  trying  to  defend  it,  where  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  all  its  trade  educa- 
tion is  bypassed. 

How  do  you  get  to  be  a  qualified  elevator 
constructor  mechanic?  You  have  to  go  through 
a  joint  labour-company  examination.  Yesterday 
I  asked  the  company:  "Don't  you  really  think 
that  you  should  have  something  that  con- 
forms with  education  in  Ontario  if  you  need 
more  people?  Don't  you  think  that  they  could 
come  out  of  the  trade  school?"  They  said: 
"Well  no,  we  fund  all  of  this  and  we  have  a 
very  satisliactory  relationship  with  the  union." 
For  50  years  the  two  of  these  principals  have 
had  a  most  cosy  relationship— very  cosy.  Far 
be  it  from  me,  and  I'm  not  being  facetious, 
to  imply  in  any  way,  shape  or  form  that 
there  was  any  kind  of  a  sweetheart  deal; 
let's  just  leave  it  at  cosy.  In  the  process  of 
that- 

Mr.  Cisbom:  That's  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Drea:  It  might  be  very  interesting  to 
take  a  look  at  the  history  of  this  industry. 
How  many  elevator  companies  were  there  in 
the  beginning  and  how  many  are  there  now? 
What  has  happened  to  the  Canadian  elevator 
companies  over  this  period  of  time?  Yes, 
they  chose  Ontario  to  fight  on— 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Canada. 

Mr.  Drea:  —because  the  cosy  relationship 
just  isn't  there  any  more.  Having  created 
each  other,  the  two  giants  are  now  deciding 
who  is  really  going  to  run  it  when  there's 
only  the  one  side  left.  That  is  the  essence 
of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  And  he  goes  upstairs  to— 

Mr.  Drea:  I  said  before,  and  I  repeat 
again,  I'm  talking  about  the  union  leader- 
ship. I  am  not  talking  about  the  member. 
The  member  is  as  bewildered  as  the  public 
and  many  of  the  members  here. 

I  think  it  is  a  disgrace  in  a  province  like 
this,  that  when  a  member  has  been  earning 
a  certain  standard  of  living,  his  whole 
economic  base  is  knocked  out  of  him,  not 
for  two,  three  or  four  or  five  weeks  that  he 
conceivably  might  be  able  to  budget  for,  but 


he  is  left  high  and  dry  for  four,  five  and 
six  months  so.  that  the  future  may  be  pro- 
tected of  his  fellow  members  south  of  the 
line,  who  are  busy  installing  those  high- 
speed jobs  every  day  of  the  week.  I  think 
it's  a  disgrace  that  a  Canadian  working  man 
is  involved  in  a  strike  over  which  he  has 
no  real  control  and  that  he  has  to  come  to 
members  of  this  Legislature  to  ask  if  there 
is  any  way  he  could  get  a  part-time  job  or 
something  else  so  that  he  can  hold  his  house 
together  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Whose  fault  is  it?  It  is  this 
government's. 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  it  is  not  this  government. 
No  government  has  ever  bent  over  further 
to  try  to  protect  the  collective  bargaining 
process  than  this  one. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Who  was  intransigent?  Not 
the  union  leadership,  not  the  workers. 

Mr.  Drea:  Oh  no,  don't  just  say  the  union 
leadership.  The  companies  are  as  intran- 
sigent and  worse. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  were  the  only  ones 
who  were. 

Mr.  Drea:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  were  the  ones  who 
were. 

Mr.  Drea:  Both  of  them! 

Now  then,  during  the  time  of  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  there  was  the  intriguing  pro- 
posal from  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  we  turn  it  all  over  to  that  great  marvel 
in  Ottawa,  Mr.  Munro.  And  the  only  reason 
that  Mr.  Munro  is  the  federal  Liberal  Min- 
ister of  Labour  is  because  Mr.  Mackasev  did 
understand  the  labour  movement  and  the 
Liberals  got  rid  of  him. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Drea:  You  have  a  strike  that  comes 
to  a  particular  situation  because  of  the 
economic  forces  in  the  industry  and  it  is 
complicated  by  technology. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  could  have  been  set- 
tled last  November. 

Mr.  Drea:  Members  opposite  had  a  man 
in  their  own  government  in  Ottawa  who  un- 
derstood technology  and  he  tried  to  brin^z 
in  a  bill  that  would  help  the  worker  and 
they  bounced  him.  So  let's  not  have  any 
more  about  what  the  federal  Minister  of 
Labour  could  have  done. 
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Interjections  by  Hon.  members. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  What  would  the  govern- 
ment's friends  in   Ottawa  have  done? 

Mr.  Drea:  And  they  say  to  us,  "Why 
didn't  you  turn  it  over  to  the  federal  Min- 
ister of  Labour?"  But  the  same  people  say 
one  sentence  beforehand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
"Under  no  circumstances  do  we  want  you 
to  interpret  what  we  are  saying  today  as  any 
criticism  of  the  outstanding  ability  of  Mr. 
Dickie  and  Mr.  Scott  to  settle  the  issue."  Do 
they  mean  they  wanted  Mr.  Munro  to  come 
in  as  the  figurehead  and  have  Mr.  Dickie 
and  Mr.  Scott  do  the  work? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Unfortunately,  our  offi- 
cials were  not  successful. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  see,  yes.  In  fact,  has  the  fed- 
eral Minister  of  Labour  ever  settled  any- 
thing, let  alone  a  strike?  Perhaps  the  mem- 
bers opposite  could  help  me  out  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  needs  help. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Just  take  a  step  to  the 
back. 

Mr.  Drea:  And  then  we  have  the  member 
for  Samia  with  his  delightful,  if  extremely 
naive,  approach  to  labour  relations.  He  loves 
the  working  man,  but  doesn't  think  terribly 
much  of  his  union  leader. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  loves  some  of  the 
working  ladies  too,  I'll  tell  you. 

Mr.  Drea:  Don't  mumble,  elucidate. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  In  six  years,  I  haven't  been 
accused  of  mumbling. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  the  member  just  did.  I 
wouldn't  want  him  to  break  his  own  record 
but  he  distinguished  himself  today  with  about 
17  minutes  of  prattle.  I  never  could  figure  out 
why,  if  he  hated  this  bill  so  much,  how  he 
could  stand  there  and  in  good  conscience 
say  he  is  going  to  vote  for  it.  I  would  be 
afraid  the  lightning  would  come  down. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Good  question. 

Mr.  Drea:  In  fact,  if  he  does  vote  for  this 
bill,  I  am  going  to  get  underneath  my  desk 
because  the  leaders  up  there  will  come  dovm 
on  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  would  get  a  better  view. 


Mr.  Drea:  Talk  about  convoluted  thinking: 
"I  hate  it  but  I  will  vote  for  it  because  I  am 
from  Samia."  Wow,  wow,  wow! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  If  the  member  is  going  to  vote 
for  this,  let  me  know.  He  really  frightens  me. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  should  quit 
while  he's  ahead. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Tell  us  about  the  sweet- 
heart deal,  that  was  good  stuff. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  wants  to  talk  about 
the  sweetheart  deal? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  the  member  knows  and  I 
know. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  Is  the  member  on  retainer  to 
one  of  them  or— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  Let's  just  turn  for  a  moment— I 
think  I  have  taken  care  of  everybody  over 
there  for  the  moment— let's  get  back  to  this 
permit  system. 

I  like  this  one.  I  too  believe  in  collective 
bargaining.  I  am  not  as  fanatical  and  I  don't 
really  believe  that  the  NDP  are  as  fanatical 
as  they  may  seem  to  be,  because  I  will  tell 
the  members  something.  If  I  could  arrange 
to  get  the  Dare  strikers  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion in  the  morning,  the  members  know  and 
I  know  that  they  would  take  it.  We  all  know 
that,  so  let's  not  go  into  this  thing  that  com- 
pulsory arbitration  or  any  kind  of  arbitration 
to  end  a  strike  is  necesarily  and  totally  beyond 
any  kind  of  approval. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  doesn't  the  member  talk 
about  good  faith  bargaining? 

Mr.  Drea:  I  am  talking  about  the  situation 
right  now. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Two  wrongs  don't  make  a 
right. 

Mr.  Drea:  We  also  have  the  intriguing 
proposition  that  everything  goes;  it's  a  con- 
cept of  arbitration.  I  was  in  the  chair  when 
I  allowed  the  member  for  Windsor  West  to 
pursue  his  thinking.  I  thought  it  was  pretty 
germane  to  this.  I  think  what  I  am  doing  is 
as  germane. 
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You  know,  it  concerns  me  that  here  we 
have  a  party  that  is  dedicated  to  organized 
labour;  and  it  says  at  the  same  time,  in  effect, 
let  the  strike  go  on.  The  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East  really  intrigues  me.  His  organization 
represents  people  who  are  laid  off  because  of 
this  strike.  His  union  represents  people  who 
might  very  well  be  forced  to  leave  the  union 
if  some  of  the  demands  of  the  elevator  con- 
structors union  go  into  a  final  agreement.  He 
knows  what  I  am  talking  about.  Look  what 
we  had  to  do  in  Bill  2. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  I  have  no  idea  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  represents  the  pro- 
duction workers  at  Otis  Elevator  and  this 
union  wants  to  take  them  over.  He  knows  it 
and  I  know.  Why  did  we  have  to  put  in  in 
Section  4,  subsection  (2):  "The  board  of  arbi- 
tration shall  not  decide  on  any  matters  that 
come  within  jurisdiction  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board"?  Because  there  is 
going  to  be  an  attempt  to  scoop  the  member's 
workers  and  the  machinists,  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  member  realized  what 
that  meant,  too? 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  We  will  speak  to  that  when 
we  get  to  committee. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Straighten 
this  place  out! 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  we  certainly  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  come  back  to  the  strike. 
You  know  there  is  another  interesting  part  of 
this.  It  has  been  largely  unnoticed  but  by 
deliberate  design  this  union  hasn't  exactly 
closed  dbwn  all  of  the  elevator  comipanies. 
I  think  it  is  very  nice  that  the  one  they  left 
in  operation,  Beckett,  is  building  the  Soar- 
borough  Town  Centre. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  Please  try  to 
keep  a  little  closer  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes  I  am. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  bill  as  we  have  it  before 
us. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  They  don't  want  to  hear  about 

this. 

Interjections  iby  hon.  memibers. 


Mr.  Drea:  As  soon  as  they  are  done  with 
their  little  distui^bance  I'll  be  very  glad  to 
come  back  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Deans:  Don't  allow  the  irrelevancy  of 
it  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Consistency  is  the  hobgoblin 
of  small  minds. 

Mr.  Drea:  That  is  wihy  the  mem'ber  can 
utter  such  proclamations  as  that.  You  know, 
this  wasn't  a  total  strike;  there  was  a  com- 
pany left  out  of  it.  You  see,  once  again,  all 
of  this  has  been  very  cleverly  designed.  We 
have  the  old  Whipsiaw  thing  for  one  company, 
Beckett,  which  actually  manufactures  ele- 
vators and  installs  them.  It  is  a  small  com- 
pany, Canadian,  and  allowed  to  operate  just 
on  the  periphery.  That  stops  the  Combines 
Act  from  getting  into  these  cosy  arrange- 
ments. 

There  are  27  or  28  maintenanOe  com- 
panies operating,  but  somehow  you  can't 
get  them  to  work  on  elevators.  There  are  all 
kinds  of  maintenance  companies  oi>erating— 
in  fact,  they  say  between  28  and  30.  Both 
sides  admit  this.  You  can't  get  them  to  work 
on  a  building.  This  intrigues  me  a  little  bit 
miore.  It  comes  back  down  to  wihat  is  the 
Province  of  Ontario  to  do?  The  dhief  eleva- 
tor inspector  puts  his  job  and  his  neck  on 
the  line  and  he  tells  the  truth  right  across 
the  headlines  in  the  paper. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  says  no. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  hope  my  colleague,  the  minis- 
ter who  is  in  charge  of  that  branch,  is  going 
to  make  sure  that  when  this  is  done  with, 
the  civil  service  does  not  retaliate  against 
that  man  because  if  anybody  ever  told  the 
truth  and  stuck  his  neck  out  it  was  he.  He 
said  that  the  situation  is  a  threat  to  public 
safety. 

Whether  you  are  a  fanatic  about  collec- 
tive ibargaininig,  w'hether  you  are  a  casual 
observer,  w'hether  you  just  believe  in  the 
principles  or  whether  you  hate  it  all,  that  is 
where  it  ends.  Because  when  the  public 
safety  is  threatened,  no  matter  how  much 
you  dislike  the  theory  of  compHilsion,  you 
must  begin  the  wheels. 

Again,  it  would  have  been  very  simple 
for  the  Premier  to  say,  "That  is  it.  It  is  all 
over.  I  am  calling  the  Legislature  in  and 
Ave  are  going  to  do  it  in  a  day."  But  once 
again  we  went  one  more  time,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  commlon  sense  and  stability- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  was  afraid  to  call  the 
Legislature  in. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  memlbers. 

Mr.  Drea:  One  more  time  we  went  to 
them  and  we  said  "For  the  love  of  heaven 
accept  your  responsibilities  to  the  public." 
Both  of  them  gave  us  the  back  of  their  band. 
The  public  be  damned  again! 

Mr.  Foulds:  Who  didn't  accept  it? 

Mr.  Drea:  Both  of  them. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  didn't  do  it. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Who  was  it? 

Mr.  Drea:  Both  of  them. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  No  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Drea:  Their  deathbed  repentance  came 
two  days  ago.  The  only  reason  that  the 
unicHi  proposed  voluntary  arbitration  is  that 
they  knew— 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  memlber's  corporate 
friends,  they  were  the  ones. 

Mr.  Drea:  —the  company  would  not  accept 
it.  One's  as  bad  as  the  other  and  let's 
stop  splitting  the  difference.  But  they  came 
back  after  that.  And  again,  right  down  to 
today,  if  the  imion  was  so  interested  in  the 
public  safety  that  once  we  put  this  bill  in, 
once  it  was  tabled  yesterday,  it  sent  its  men 
back,  and  this  indicates  that  there  is  a 
future  for  collective  bargaining;  then  why, 
when  the  Premier  announced  he  was  going 
to  go  and  our  Minister  of  Lalbour  announced 
many,  many  days  ago— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  night  before  the 
election: 

Mr.  Drea:  —that  we  were  going  to  impose 
compulsory  arbitration,  where  was  that  pub- 
lic spirited  march  back  to  work?  There 
wasn't  any.  There  wasn't  going  to  be  any 
because  they  were  both  determined  that 
might  makes  right. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Anti-labour  speaking  today. 

Mr.  Drea:  Now  another  little  fascinating 
diversion  into  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  didn't  the  House  sit? 

Mr.  Drea:  I  hear  over  and  over  again  com- 
pulsory arbitration  in  the  private  section  is 
repugnant.  Is  it  not  repugnant  in  the  public 
sector? 

Mr.  Deans:  It's  repugnant  anywhere. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  we  voted  against  it  twice. 


Mr.  Drea:  Good,  the  member  had  me  wor- 
ried for  a  minute.  I  thought  he  was  coming 
over  to  our  side  and  we  haven't  got  room 
for  him. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  government  has  two  more 
places  over  there. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Drea:  Good,  great,  good!  The  member 
had  me  a  little  nervous,  between  him  and 
the  member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  too  far  back. 

Mr.  Drea:  Now  then,  here  we  are  debat- 
ing second  reading  of  Bill  2.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  a  strike  conceived,  main- 
tained, financed,  directed  and  supervised 
from— 

Mr.  Martel:  He  is  going  to  talk  about  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Drea:  —a  country  that  couldn't  care 
less  about  what  happens  here. 

Mr.  Martel:  Do  branch  plants  in  Ontario 
bother  the  member? 

Mr.  Drea:  On  the  other  hand  we  have  a 
problem,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  threat  to 
public  safety.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  very  in- 
tense one.  I'm  glad  of  that,  quite  glad  that 
nobody  has  been  injured  in  this,  that  it  hasn't 
been  proven  that  there  was  a  very  serious 
and  substantial  threat.  But  there  is  also  a 
tremendous  amount  of  very  serious  disloca- 
tion and  inconvenience— older  people  being 
forced  to  walk  up  long  flights  in  the  subway 
because  the  escalators  cannot  be  maintained, 
people  unable  to  use  elevators  in  their  apart- 
ments, elevators  in  hotels  being  put  on  low 
speed  because  they  cannot  be  maintained  to 
a  sufficient  degree  of  safety  for  high  speed, 
construction  stopped,  and— as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  am  very  surprised  this  didn't  come 
from  members  opposite— we  have  thousands 
of  Ontario  Housing  units  that  can't  be  occu- 
pied by  the  poor  and  the  needy  and  the  de- 
serving because  of  this  strike.  Not  a  word 
from  any  of  them  about  that  today,  not  a 
word.  Once  again,  the  public  be  damned  if 
the  union  is  there. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  member  is  saying  he 
is  surprised;  is  he  admitting  we  are  more 
concerned? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

An  hon.  member:  They  couldn't  care  less. 
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Mr.  Drea:  They  couldn't  care. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  are  the  priorities 
in  the  bill? 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member's  priorities?  When 
he  brought  up  his  priorities  he  never  men- 
tioned Ontario  Housing.  He  talked  about 
homes  for  the  aged  or  something  else.  He 
couldn't  care  less  about  the  poor  and  the 
needy.  He  is  into  this  because  he  sees  it  as 
a  labour-management  confrontation  that  he 
can  make  political  gain  out  of,  and  that's  it. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth  North):  No 
wonder  their  leader  stayed  away. 

Mr.  Drea:  And  again,  when  we  come  back 
to  arbitration,  I  want  to  talk  about  a  very 
interesting  theory  by  a  noted  labour  leader 
in  this  country.  In  fact  he  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  members'  party.  About  10  years 
ago.  maybe  11  if  memory  serves  me  correct, 
at  the  time  when  labour  disputes  involving 
the  railways  in  this  country  were  of  some 
substance  and  because  of  another  era  did 
really  affect  the  public  safety  much  more 
so  than  now,  at  that  time  he  was  asked  what 
a  New  Democratic  Party  government  would 
do  in  the  case- 
Mr.  Mart  el:  He  is  destroying  his  argu- 
ment about  public  safety. 

Mr.  Drea:  —of  a  national  railway  strike 
when  the  public  safety  was  threatened.  And 
he  said:  "I  am  afraid  we  would  have  to  exer- 
cise one  of  the  prerogatives  of  government 
and  order  the  men  back  to  work."  His  name 
is  William  Mahoney.  They  know  who  he  is. 

Mr.  Deans:  Our  bill  does  exactly  that. 

Mr.  Drea:  Now  how  much  more  fanaticism 
about  compulsory  arbitration  can  those  mem- 
bers opposite  take  when  it  is  eroded  by  one 
of  the  leaders  of  their  own  movement.  There 
has  to  be  a  time  and  a  place  when  public 
safety  takes  issue  over  everything  else,  and 
that  time  is  here  and  now  and  today.  And  if 
they  believe  that,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
vote  for  this  bill! 

Mr.  Mart  el:  Not  on  March  5. 

Mr.  Drea:  All  right,  then  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  not  the  only  alternative. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well  this  flimsy  little  thing  that 
if  you  show  up  on  Tuesday  we  will  talk  to 
you  maybe  is  hardly  an  answer  to  anything. 

In  fact  I  will  tell  the  member  this,  his 
colleague   from   Hamilton   East,   who   knows 


something  about  labour  relations  in  this  prov- 
ince, I  am  going  to  be  fascinated  in  listening 
to  him  defend  that;  and  I  hope  for  the  sake 
of  his  sanity  and  mine  that  he  doesn't  attempt 
to  do  so.  I  think  at  that  point  the  member 
will  probably  leave  too. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  too  late  for  your  sanity. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That  is  if  it  is  there  at  all. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  was  not  aware  you  had  any 
sanity. 

Mr.  Drea:  If  there  is  one  thing  on  which 
I  can  agree  with  the  member  and  his  dif- 
ficulty about  getting  the  telephones,  there 
is  one  wirmer  in  this  strike,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  with  those  toll  calls  to  Philadel- 
phia, because  that  is  where  the  union  head- 
quarters are;  and  to  Pittsburgh  and  other 
places.  The  Bell  made  a  lot  of  cash,  and  now 
that  the  member  is  in  a  position  to  consult 
with  Kentucky,  he  can  give  us  a  little  extra 
dividend. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  is  the  princess  phone. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

"Mr.   Bounsall:   We'll   get  to   the  bill   yet. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  I  am  sure  the  member's 
leader  will  take  a  different  stand. 

Mr.  Martel:  When  are  we  going  to  talk 
about  the  bill? 

Mr.  Drea:  Okay,  I'll  read  members  the  bill 
then. 

I  really  think  in  substance  the  only  thing 
that  is  up  for  argument  today  is  whether  the 
facts  which  are  stated  in  the  preamble,  and 
vdth  all  due  respect  to  the  member  for  River- 
dale— and  I  do  respect  his  interpretation  of 
legal  documents— I  am  going  to  have  to 
seriously  dispute  one  of  his  interpretations. 
The  only  things  that  are  here  to  debate, 
really,  I  say  again,  are  the  'whereas."  If  those 
things  aren't  true,  then  we  shouldn't  be  here; 
but  I  firmly  believe  that  each  one  of  them 
is  true. 

It  says: 

Whereas  the  parties  have  bargained  for 

new  collective  agreements  and  to  that  end 

have  exhausted  conciliation  services  under 

the  Labour  Relations  Act." 

True,  no  argument! 

Whereas  strikes  by  the  unions  against 
the  employers  have  continued  since  about 
the  7th  day  of  September,  1972. 
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This  dispute  began  with  a  wildcat  strike  and 
proceeded  on  into  a  legal  strike;  true.  The 
companies  did  not  lock  out. 

When  they  "threaten  the  public  safety  and 
welfare  in  the  province  of  Ontario",  by  the 
member's  own  admission  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Who  does  the  member  mean 
by  "they"? 

Mr.  Drea:  Both! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  by  the  company  refusal 
to  negotiate  in  good  faith  that  it  is  there. 

Mr.  Drea:  How  can  either  one  of  these 
bargain  in  good  faith,  they  never  Irad  any 
intention  to  do  so! 

Mr.   Foulds:   Who  is  the  "they"? 

Mr.  Drea:  Both— one,  two! 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  not  an  interpretation 
of  the  words;  it  is  a  legal  document. 

Mr.  Drea:  And  "whereas  strikes  (by  the 
unions  against  the  employers";  the  union 
called  the  strike,  the  company  did  not  lock 
out. 

Had  the  companies  locked  out  and  that 
caused  the  stoppage,  then  the  minister  is 
entitled  to  put  in  lockouts  by  the  company. 
In  this  case  a  wildcat  strike  began  it,  and 
it  spread  on  into  a  legal  strike  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Members  opposite  never 
understand  that  companies  provoke  strikes, 
and  they  do  it  often. 

Mr.  Drea:  Oh  for  heaven's  sake!  And 
some  unions  provoke  strikes.  If  the  member 
really  wants  to  get  into  some  of  the  theories 
that  have  been  advanced  today  that  arbitra- 
tion can  solve  it  all,  that  all  you  have  to  do 
is  get  the  imion  to  agree;  why  in  half  of  the 
union  constitutions  in  this  province  the 
working  man  can't  accept  the  agreement 
unless  they  okay  it  in  the  United  States; 
the  member  knows  it  and  I  know  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  "Whereas  intensive  conciliation 
efforts   have   reached   an   impasse"— true! 

Nobody  has  worked  harder  than  our 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  his 
conciliation  oflScers  and  the  Minister  of 
Laibour. 


Mr.  Bounsall:  The  member  should  have 
talked  to  him  and  had  him  explain  it. 

Mr.  Drea:  "And  the  parties  are  unable  to 
achieve  a  settlement  of  a  dispute."  That  is 
admitted. 

"Whereas  the  public  interest  and  welfare 
requires  that  means  be  provided  to  bring 
the  strike  to  an  end"— they  don't  disagree 
with  that;  true  again.  "And  to  settle  all 
matters  that  are  in  dispute"— they  agree  with 
that— "between  the  parties  in  order  that  new 
collective  agreements  may  be  concluded  be- 
tween the  parties."  That  is  what  we  all  want. 
It  is  all  true  in  the  preamble.  There  is  no 
choice. 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  didn't  the  igovemment  do 
that  two  months  aigo? 

Mr.  Drea:   If  they  want  tfiem  to  go  back 
to  work,  if  they  want  an  end  to  the  frus- 
trations- 
Mr.  Martel:  Has  the  member  got  himself 
convinced  now? 

Mr.  Drea:  —and  the  economic  and  social 
dislocations:  if  they're  concerned  about 
people  ridihg  up  and  down  in  high-speed 
conveyances  that  may  injure  or  maim;  if  they 
are  at  all  concerned  about  stability  in  the 
construction  industry;  if  they  are  concerned 
about  the  degree  of  autonomy  for  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour  so  that  he  doesn't  have  to  go 
kowtowing  down  in  the  United  States,  then 
I  say  to  them  that  they  have  to  vote  for  Bill 
2.  There  is  no  other  choice. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie): 
There's  an  old  elevator  man! 

Mr.  Deans:  He  is  almost  convinced. 

An  hon.   member:   He's  had  his  ups  and 

downs. 

An  hon.  member:  The  bottom  fell  out  of 
the  shaft  for  the  NDP. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  up  until  the  preceding  speaker 
spoke  I  had  wanted  to  say  that  this  debate 
had  been  remarkably  free  of  acrimony.  I 
think  that  this  is  significant  because  a  great 
deal  of  reference  has  been  made  to  the  feel- 
ing that  this  is  a  sad  day. 

I  don't  regard  it  as  a  sad  day,  because  I 
believe  in  the  old  adage  that  there  is  nothing 
as  powerful  as  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 
This  day  has  been  coming  for  a  long  time. 
I  would   think  that   10  years  ago  the  kind 
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of  deibate  we  have  been  listeninig  to  today 
could  never  have  taken  place  in  this  cham- 
ber, because  the  AVhole  concept  of  conipul- 
sory  arbitration  would  have  been  reprehen- 
sible to  everybody  on  all  sides  of  this  floor. 

Society,  I  think,  has  become  somew"hat 
immime  to  outrages  to  its  being.  There  have 
been  so  many  outrages  that  people  have 
beicome  immune.  I  think  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  public  has  said,  "Enough." 
Nothwithstanding  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  our  friends  to  the  left,  everybody  I  have 
talked  to  over  the  past  two  or  three  months- 
members  of  the  public  from  all  walks  of  life, 
all  creeds,  all  beliefs,  all  philosophies- 
has  said,  "Enough  is  enough.  This  ele- 
vator strike  has  gone  too  far."  It  has 
led  to  economic  disintegration.  It  has  led  to 
inconvenience.  It  has  led  to  pwoblems  for 
everybody— physical,  economic,  financial  and 
in  every  other  way.  Businesses  have  gone  to 
the  wall. 

I  think  that  the  labour  unions  and  the 
representatives  of  the  companies  that  are 
under  discussion  today,  will  rue  this  day. 
This  is  an  historic  occasion.  They  will  rue 
this  day  because,  unlike  somebody  else  w'ho 
has  said  this  is  not  a  precedent,  I  suggest 
to  you  with  great  respect  that  it  is  a  pre- 
cedent; now  that  we  have  breached  the  wall 
the  first  time,  it  will  be  muidh  easier  to 
breach  it  again  and  again  and  again.  And 
they  have  nobody  to  blame  but  themselves— 

Mr.  Yakabusid:  Right! 

Mr.  Givens:  —and  I'll  come  to  tbat  point 

in  a  minute- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Failed  them  again!  Watoh  for 

the  member  for  Renfrew  South! 

Mr.  Givens:  — 'because  there  are  acts  that 
have  been  perpetrated  by  both  sides  to  this 
controversy  which  have  been  inhumane  and 
callous.  I'll  come  to  that  in  a  moment,  be- 
cause everybody  has  been  speaking  in  general 
terms,  and  I  want  to  be  specific  about  cer- 
tain acts  that  have  taken  place  down  the 
street  here  which  I  consider  inhimiane  and 
callous  and  which  I  consider  show  a  lack  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  people  who  are 
supposed  to  have  a  public  responsibility, 
namely  the  parties  to  this  dispute. 

They  have  rendered  a  disservice  both  to 
management  and  to  labour  in  allowing  this 
day  to  take  place,  this  day  that  has  been 
referred  to  as  a  sad  day  and  which  I  regard 
as  an  historic  day.  People  have  taken  the 
attitude,    and    our   friends    to    the    left    here 


take  the  attitude,  that  "it  has  cost  millions, 
so  what?"  So  the  Sheraton  chain  will  add 
another  50  cents  or  $1  on  a  hotel  room!  So 
the  apartment  builders  will  add  on  another 
couple  of  bucks  to  the  rents  of  the  tenants! 
But  who  is  going  to  pay  for  the  increases  in 
the  long  run? 

An  hon.  member:  We  are. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  public:  The  tenants  of 
the  apartments,  the  people  who  use  the 
hotel  rooms. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Which  one  first? 

Mr.  Deans:  How  does  this  change  any- 
thing? 

Mr.  Givens:  And  down  the  street,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  hospital  being  built,  the 
new  Sinai  Hospital.  There  has  been  passing 
reference  made  to  hospitals;  you  know  hospi- 
tals grab  people  right  over  here.  One  of  the 
finest  hospitals  in  the  world— 668  beds— to- 
wards which  this  government  and  its  pre- 
decessors have  contributed  $31,231,867.  The 
members  of  the  board  of  governors,  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  contributed  close  to  $15 
million  on  their  own  and  they  have  been 
paralyzed  with  frustration  over  the  past  six 
months.  The  opening  of  the  hospital  will  be 
delayed  for  at  least  another  nine  months— 
and  the  government  has  that  heavy  invest- 
ment in  it. 

Who  is  to  say  how  many  sick  people  have 
been  unable  to  have  their  illnesses  cured 
because  they  couldn't  get  a  bed  in  this  hos- 
pital? Who  is  to  say  how  many  people  have 
been  in  pain  and  couldn't  have  their  pain 
relieved  because  they  couldn't  get  a  bed  in 
this  hospital?  Who  is  to  say  how  many 
people  who  have  had  operations  postponed 
have  died  because  they  couldn't  get  a  bed 
in  this  hospital?  And  don't  be  misled  by  the 
name,  new  Mount  Sinai.  This  is  a  general 
hospital  which  serves  all  categories,  all 
races,  all  creeds,  all  ethnic  groups. 

Nobody  has  thought  for  one  moment  to 
go  into  this  hospital  and  at  least  have  two 
elevators  operational  so  the  construction  of 
the  hospital  could  take  place  and  so  that  the 
transfer  of  the  services  could  mesh  and  could 
interlock  over  the  next  few  months.  Every- 
body has  ignored  this. 

Now  if  this  isn't  inhumane,  if  this  isn't 
callous,  if  this  doesn't  indicate  that  the 
union  and  the  other  side,  the  management, 
deserve  what  has  taken  place  today,  then  I 
would  like  to  know  what  is  inhumane  and 
what  is  callous. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  This  government  is  closing 
active  treatment  centres. 

Mr.  Givens:  All  right.  Is  that  a  reason 
for  adding  to  it? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Right  in  my  own  riding— right 
in  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  Those  fellows  cooked 
their  goose  yesterday. 

Mr.  Givens:  This  hospital  presently  has  a 
waiting  list  of  close  to  1,000  people.  It  cur- 
rently takes  four  to  six  weeks  for  an  urgent 
patient  to  be  admitted  to  this  hospital  due 
to  the  lack  of  beds.  The  elevator  strike  has 
delayed  the  opening  of  these  urgently  re- 
quired new  beds  resulting  in  sick  patients 
waiting  at  home  in  stress  for  a  bed  to  be- 
come available. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Where  is  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Potter)? 

Mr.  Givens:  The  hospital  has  made  sev- 
eral commitments  to  specialized  personnel 
from  all  over  the  world  in  order  that  they 
would  arrive  in  time  for  the  opening.  These 
commitments  will  have  to  be  honored,  even 
though  facilities  in  the  new  hospital  will  not 
now  be  available.  And  I  don't  know  how 
long  it  will  take  for  them  to  become  avail- 
able. 

Because  of  the  strike  the  new  hospital  is 
facing  cost  increases  in  equipment.  The  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  asked  for  increases 
to  the  contribution  that  it  has  made  because 
suppliers  have  already  let  the  hospital  know 
that  there  have  been  increases  in  their 
prices  and  they  want  more  money.  The  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  have  to  face  up  to  that 
situation. 

Commitments  have  been  made  by  the 
hospdtal  to  the  faculty  of  medidne  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  because  this  is  a  high 
class  teaching  hospital  and  commitments 
have  been  made  to  accept  increased  numbers 
of  undergraduate  and  postgraduate  students 
for  medical  teaching  in  the  new  facilities. 
The  result  of  the  strike  will  mean  that  other 
arrangeiments  will  now  have  to  be  made.  The 
ill  effects  of  this  strike  will  be  felt  in  this 
hospital  for  many  months  to  come  because 
it  has  ooanpletely  disoriented  this  educa- 
tional project. 

New  and  expanded  programmes— and  they 
to  the  left  over  here,  are  always  hollering 
about  new  and  expanded  programmes— of 
patient  care,  research  and  community  health 


are  being  dekyed  due  to  a  lack  of  facilities 
to  begin  these  programmes. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Where  is  the  member  for  High  Park  (Mr. 
Shulman)? 

Mr.  Givens:  Let  me  give  you  another 
instantoe  of  inhvimanity  and  callousness.  The 
present  hospital— the  old  hospital,  which  has 
350  beds— has  five  elevators,  one  of  which  is 
designated  as  the  emergency  elevator,  so 
really  there  are  four.  These  elevators  must 
receive  regular  maintenance  and  on  several 
occasions  two  to  four  elevators  including  the 
emergency  elevator,  have  been  out  of  service. 

The  elevator  company  responsible  for 
maintenance  made  the  decision  that  two 
elevators— that's  40  per  cent—would  have  to 
be  out  of  service  before  they  would  consider 
this  to  be  an  emergency  situation,  even 
though  one  of  these  elevators  is  the  emer- 
gency elevator.  And  only  when  an  emergency 
situation  occurs  iwould  the  company  consider 
sending  a  service  man  to  the  hospital. 

This  loss  of  40  per  cent  of  the  elevator 
service  has  placed  great  hardship  on  the  hos- 
pital and  has  caused  the  hospital's  person- 
nel to  be  seriously  concerned  with  its  effect 
on  patient  care. 

Through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ipointed 
out  to  the  minister  in  my  remarks  that  the 
provincial  government  is  in  hock  here  for 
close  to  $32  million  and  it  is  making  con- 
tributions to  other  hospitals  where  the 
same  thing  applies.  I  am  more  familiar  with 
the  facts  in  this  hospital  because  I  used  to 
sit  on  its  board.  But  the  same  thing  applies, 
mutatis  mutandis,  to  other  hospitals  and  to 
an  old  folks'  home  up  in  Sudbury  where  the 
government  is  involved  very  deeply. 

I  am  appealing  to  the  govenmient.  I  shall 
make  an  amendlment  at  the  proper  time 
which  I  would  like  the  govermnent  to  add 
to  subsection  11  of  section  4,  in  which  I  am 
suggesting  with  great  resi)ect  that  when  the 
government  constitutes  this  board,  and  when 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  has  been 
reached  in  accordance  with  the  terms  that 
have  been  set  out  in  this  bill,  that  that 
won't  be  the  end  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  ibecause  of  the  lack  of  public 
responsibility  indicated,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned by  both  sides  to  this  dispute,  that 
they  will  likely  continue  to  be  irresponsible. 

I  am  afraid  that  now  that  they  have  gone 
back  to  work  they  will  be  attracted  to  the 
big  builders  iw<ho  will  be  able  to  offer  bonuses 
under  the  talble  and  over  the  table,  and  who 
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wiU  be  able  to  ofiFer  them  employment  over 
a  period  of  years. 

An  hen.  member:  PayoflFs. 

Mr.  Givens:  They  will  gravitate  to  these 
big  jobs,  and  as  far  as  the  one-sihot  jobs 
are  concerned,  like  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals or  the  old  folks'  homes,  they  will 
likely  be  the  ibottom  men  on  the  totem  pole. 
I  am  appealing  to  the  government  that  it 
should  adopt  my  amendment— it  can  make 
the  amendment  its  own— that  Where  public 
moneys  are  involved,  particularly  where  the 
province  is  contributing  public  moneys,  it 
should  insist^since  this  is  compulsory  arbi- 
tration and  it  is  compelling  them  anyway— 
it  should  compel  both  sides  to  the  dispute  to 
see  to  it  that  when  the  worldnjg  men  go  back 
on  the  job  and  the  contractors  go  back  on 
the  job,  those  jobs  be  favoured  to  whidh  the 
government  is  contributing  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

I  think  it  is  the  only  fair  thing,  I  think  it 
is  the  only  reasonable  thing,  I  think  it  is  the 
only  decent  thing  to  do  in  the  light  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  that  I've  outlined 
to  the  House.  I  will  be  introducing  tihat 
amendment,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  hope  the  government  will  adopt  it  as  its 
very  own  for  the  reasons  that  I  have 
indicated. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  most  occa- 
sions when  a  member  rises  in  the  House  to 
speak  and  particularly  in  the  Throne  debate 
or  the  reply  to  the  Throne  Speech  or  the 
budget  debate,  he  starts  oflF  by  saying,  "I 
deem  it  a  pleasure,"  "I  am  happy"  or  "I  am 
very  pleased  to  take  part  in  this  debate."  I 
can't  say  that  tonight.  I  don't  feel  happy 
about  taldnig  part  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Is  the  memlber  happy  any 
time? 

An  Hon.  member:  Not  after  the  last  two 
by-elections. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  One  thing  I  am  happy  about 
though,  is  that  we  have  a  party  in  diis  prov- 
ince that  can  create  a  balance  between  the 
hysteria  reaction  of  the  other  two  parties 
that  exist  in  this  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  member  who  just  spoke  previous  to  my 
self  rising,  he  or  his  party,  or  the  party 
opposite,  has  no  monopoly  on  hxmianity 
toward   the   people    who   need   attention   in 


this  province.  Our  party  has  demonstrated 
that  in  other  measures  that  have  passed 
with  this  party. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  can't  even 
get  his  own  party  excited. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  I  sat  in  our  caucus  and  we 
debated  this  issue  as  other  caucuses  must 
have. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  There  were  no  divisions,  no 
reservations  about  the  fact  that  we  felt  the 
strike  should  be  terminated. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  And  we  haven't  said  that 
heretofore. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  What  does  the  member's 
leader  think?  Did  he  get  the  pulse  of  the 
people  yet? 

Mr.  Cisbom:  We  are  in  complete  una- 
nimity that  the  strike  should  be  temiinated 
in  this  province,  the  strike  between  the  com- 
panies and  the  elevator  constructors.  But 
we  searched  ourselves  to  avoid  the  danger- 
ous precedent  that  was  going  to  be  estab- 
lished and  we  thought  we  could  come  up 
with  something  that  could  clear  that  situa- 
tion up. 

We  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  in  compulsory  binding  arbitration  to 
get  these  people  back  to  work.  We  have 
enough  precedents;  we  have  the  American 
tribunal  system  where  they  have  30-,  60- 
and  90-day  cooling-off  periods  that  have 
worked  in  a  situation  like  this  time  and 
time  again.  The  other  parties  are  not  getting 
the  point  and  they  don't  try  to  catch  the 
point  that  we  can  and  we  have  settled  this 
thing;  we  have  got  them  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  have  the  point  all 
right. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  member  never  read  about 


Mr.  Cisbom:  But  why  do  members  oppo- 
site have  to  look  at  every  question  that 
comes  before  them  with  the  idea  of  throw- 
ing the  baby  out  with  the  bathwater,  as  the 
Liberal  Party  always  does  in  situations  of 
this  type?  There  is  no  in-between.  It's  just 
one  way  down  the  road. 

I  guess  the  only  little  political  quip  I'd 
like  to  make  before  my  other  few 
comments,  is   about  the  interesting  remarks 
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from  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River  when 
he  pounded  his  chest  and  tried  to  relate  to 
us  the  terrific  struggles  by  workers  to  form 
trade  unions  in  this  province.  I  hope  when 
he  reads  past  histories  that  he  reads  closely 
that  part  where  Mitchell  Hepburn  was  in- 
volved in  the  establishment  of  the  industrial 
unions  in  this  province,  and  he  won't  feel 
so  proud  about  the  Liberal  Party's  position. 
The  ghosts  of  the  galloping  hussars  still 
prevail  and  are  ready  to  gallop  across  that 
party  when  the  time  arises;  let's  not  kid  our- 
selves. 

An  hon.  member:  They  haven't  held  their 
heads  up  since. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  It's  very  prominent. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  NDP  is  worse  off  than  we 
are.  It  has  problems  right  now. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  My  friend  from  Scarborough 
Centre  touched  the  nerve  centre  of  the  sit- 
uation; that  the  company  had  tried  to  main- 
tain the  hiring  hall  provision.  He  didn't  deal 
in  entirety  with  the  union's  security  position. 
That  caused  the  companies'  adamant  posi- 
tion on  not  just  relinquishing  some  of  their 
past  rights,  but  the  companies'  adamant 
position  in  saying  to  the  union,  "We're 
going  to  change  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  a  harmonious  procedure  in  our  rela- 
tionship for  the  past  50  years.  This  year 
we're  going  to  change  that.  We're  not  going 
to  retain  something  we've  had;  we're  going 
to  take  it  completely  away  from  you"— that 
is,  their  complete  union  security  provision. 

An  hon.  member:  And  they  knew  that 
would  cause  a  strike. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  No,  it's  not  just  the  dues  and 
the  hiring  hall  situation,  because  it's  very 
clear  what  the  company  says.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I'm  quoting  from  their  position  on 
the  strike.  The  following  statement  was  is- 
sued by  A.  M.  Tuff,  chairman  of  the  Cana- 
dian elevator  manufacturers  negotiating 
committee,  on  the  adjournment  of  talks  in 
Toronto  with  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  La- 
bour mediator,  W.  H.  Dickie: 

As  manufacturers  we  are  responsible 
for  ensuring  that  our  product  meets  the 
public  safety  standards  required  by  law 
for  manufacturers'  installation,  service  and 
operation.  The  union  seeks  to  deny  us 
this  right  by  demanding  control  of  hiring, 
training  and  job  progression  without  any 
employer  say  in  the  matter.  At  all  times 
we  have  been  prepared  to  settle  on  a 
realistic    and    reasonable    basis    with    our 


striking  employees.  In  our  view,  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason,  beyond  union  stub- 
bornness, for  continuation  of  a  strike  that 
has  created  so  much  unnecessary  personal 
and  economic  hardship. 

Now,  they  have  lived  with  that  kind  of 
an  agreement  heretofore,  and  when  that 
became  the  issue  in  dispute  that  held  the 
settlement  of  a  strike  to  this  point,  that's 
when  the  government  should  have  laid  down 
a  firm  statement  saying  to  that  company: 
"You  are  now  trying  to  take  something  away 
from  that  union  that  they  have  had  for  the 
last  50  years.  There  is  no  validity  in  your 
statement  that  they  are  trying  to  interfere 
with  the  quality  of  workmanship,  with  the 
safety  factor,  because  the  minute  they  start 
to  install  an  elevator  in  a  building  it  is  under 
close  inspection  scrutiny.  The  minute  the 
construction  is  finished,  it's  examined  and 
inspected  by  this  government  as  to  its  safety 
provisions  and  its  quality.  And  when  it 
starts  to  operate  it  also  falls  under  the  juris- 
diction of  this  government  to  make  sure  that 
it  is  operated  and  inspected  for  its  safety 
factors." 

The  company's  argument  completely  falls 
apart  in  that  regard.  I  am  not  going  to  get 
into  that  weak  position,  that  is  controversial 
in  a  lot  of  reactionary  minds,  about  the  hir- 
ing hall  system. 

Mr.  Drea:  Does  the  member  like  the  hir- 
ing hall? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  don't  like  some  semblance 
of  it.  I  don't  like  the  actions  of  some  particu- 
lar unions  and  their  attitudes,  but  I  have 
got  enough  knowledge  to  know  that  when 
the  members  become  dissatisfied  with  how 
that  operates,  they  will  change  it. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  same  way  they  did  with 
Hal  Banks. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  member's  argument 
doesn't  hold  water,  because  there  are  so 
many  people  who  can  work  on  so  many  jobs. 
When  those  jobs  are  operating  in  their  full 
capacity,  then  his  argument  falls  apart.  They 
have  for  50  years  provided  employees  and 
have  carried  out  the  operations  of  the  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Drea:  If  Local  1005  operated  the  way 
that  elevator  constructors  union  did,  the 
member  would  hang  a  black  flag  outside  the 
hall,  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough Centre  is  out  of  order. 
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Mr.    Cisbom:    That's    what    the    member 
says.  I  haven't  investigated  that  part  of  their 
jurisdiction.  I  don't  make  it  my  business- 
Interjections   by  hon.   members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Cisbom:  —to  delve  into  the  internal 
workings  of  an  organization.  That  might  be 
the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre's  job 
as  a  particular  member  of  this  Parliament, 
but  I  think  he  would  be  better  off  to  stick 
with  the  dance  halls  and  the  beauty  par- 
lours. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That's  his  natural  habitat. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  many 
times  in  this  House  debated  the  pros  and 
cons  of  compulsory,  binding  arbitration, 
whether  or  not  it  applied  to  the  public  serv- 
ice or  the  private  sector.  We  have  been 
strongly  opposed  to  that  measure.  We  have 
also  said  in  argument  in  those  debates,  or 
at  least  I  have  myself,  that  we  believe  in 
the  least  amount  of  government  interven- 
tion in  industrial  disputes. 

I  am  sure  that  previous  Ministers  of 
Labour  have  accepted  those  thoughts  of  the 
least  amount  of  government  intervention  be- 
ing the  best,  but  we  realize  wfhen  we  come 
to  a  situation  like  this,  then  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  take  action.  We  have 
said  that  when  we  have  debated  the  Hos- 
pital Labour  Disputes  Arbitration  Act  as 
being  a  compulsory  measure  and  when  we 
debated  the  Crown  Agency  Act  as  being 
a  oompidsory  measure.  We  said  that  we 
could  leave  those  issues,  and  if  an  issue  arose 
where  the  pubUc  safety  and  health  was  at 
stake,  then  the  government  could  bring  in 
legislation  to  correct  the  situation,  because 
precedents  take  place  and  they  are  never 
forgotten. 

We  support  the  fact  that  this  strike  had 
to  be   terminated,  but  we  are  just  as   con- 


vinced that  there  are  other  measures  that 
this  government  with  its  powers  could  have 
implemented  that  did  not  carry  a  binding 
situation.  Compulsory  back^tx)-work  orders 
have  to  be  recognized.  That  step  could  have 
been  taken.  It  could  have  been  for  30,  60  or 
90  days  to  give  them  time  to  settle  down.  If 
they  couldn't  come  to  an  agreement,  then 
the  government  has  another  chance. 

But  when  it  comes  to  a  point  of  making 
such  a  serious  decision,  then  you  have  to 
take  the  first  best  alternate;  you  don't  jump 
over  the  difiF.  This  is  the  point  we  are  trying 
to  make.  We  rememiber  quite  clearly  that  the 
unions  said  they  would  go  to  work  the 
minute  the  bill  was  introduced.  The  govern- 
ment should  not  have  lost  track  of  that 
fact.  The  bill  should  have  been  introduced 
on  Tuesday. 

One  has  to  say  to  oneself,  where  does  the 
minister  stand  in  this  situation  I  observed 
the  minister  two  or  three  times  on  television 
with  a  weary  face  and  a  cracking  voice  ex- 
plaining the  agony  he  had  gone  through  in 
his  efforts  to  bring  this  situation  to  a  close. 
I  rememiber  the  announcement  of  the  Prime 
Minister  that  on  Tuesday,  March  20,  he 
would  introduce  compulsory  legislation.  The 
Minister  of  Labour  stood  at  his  side  and  he 
did  look  pretty  weary.  I  think  it  was  realis- 
tic weariness  from  the  efforts  that  he  had 
put  into  trying  to  bring  this  thing  to  a  close. 

I  wonder  about  the  political  implications 
in  the  timing.  Was  it  the  fact  that  we  had 
two  by-elections  which  took  priority  over  this 
situation? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  find  this  a  convenient  point  at  which 
to  break  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  I  will  adjourn  the  debate,  Mr. 
Si)eaker. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  3rd  order,  resum- 
ing the  debate  on  the  motion  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  2,  the  Elevator  Constructor 
Unions  Disputes  Act,  1973. 


ELEVATOR  CONSTRUCTOR  UNIONS 
DISPUTES  ACT 

(continued) 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Mr,  Speak- 
er, I  can't  recollect  exactly  where  I  left  off 
before  the  adjournment  hour  at  6  o'clock,  but 
there  are  a  few  concluding  remarks  I  would 
like  to  make. 

I  feel  that  party  politics  have  entered  into 
this  debate  just  a  little  bit  too  much  previous 
to  this  point  and  I  want  to  express  to  the 
members  that  I  thii>k  the  situation  is  a  serious 
one  and  should  be  dealt  with  in  that  vein. 
I  and  this  party  do  not  underrate  the  serious- 
ness of  the  subject  we  are  dealing  with 
tonight. 

I  would  like  to  state  some  of  the  things 
that  I  have  found  out  in  regard  to  some  state- 
ments made  previously  and  I  will  be  brief. 
I  found,  to  the  best  that  we  can  ascertain, 
that  any  American  interference  is  strictly  on 
the  part  of  the  American  companies.  I  have 
ascertained  that  the  international  office  in 
Philadelphia  has  had  no  part  whatsoever  in 
these  negotiations.  I  have  also  ascertained 
that  the  local  union  officers  in  Ontario  have 
had  no  assistance  and  received  no  interfer- 
ence from  international  ofiicers  in  regard  to 
their  situation  here  in  Ontario. 

I  want  to  put  briefly  what  the  companies 
call  their  position  and  they  say  this: 

The  industry's  position  on  arbitration: 
The  elevator  manufacturers  do  not  agree 
that  arbitration  is  a  proper  method  for 
resolution  of  the  strike  and  this  position 
has  been  made  clear  to  Mr.  William  Dickie, 
Mr.  Vic  Scott  and  Mr.  John  Speranzini,  the 
Ontario  government  mediators.  Generally 
unions  themselves  are  opposed  to  arbitra- 
tion. We  therefore  have  to  regard  the  eleva- 
tor union's  suggestion  for  arbitration  in  this 
dispute  as  nothing  more  than  a  bargaining 
ploy. 
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This  union  has  not  defined  any  terms  or 
conditions  of  arbitration.  We  must  suspect 
that  the  union  leaders,  having  extracted  a 
very  rich  offer  from  the  companies,  through 
bargaining  and  mediation,  are  now  setting 
their  sights  on  gaining  still  more  through 
proposing  voluntary  arbitration. 

The  fact  that  some  interest  disputes  are 
arbitrated  in  the  public  sector  has  no  bear- 
ing here.  A  great  many  issues  are  not  even 
permitted  by  governments  to  go  to  arbitra- 
tion. Moreover,  governments  have  unlimited 
resources  through  taxation  and  are  not 
running  businesses  subject  to  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  marketplace  and  profit  and  loss. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  companies, 
there  is  no  real  expertise  available  for  arbi- 
tration of  an  interest  dispute  in  the  private 
sector  of  the  economy  and  little,  if  any, 
precedent. 

If  a  mediator  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Dickie's  sta- 
ture and  experience  encounters  serious  diflB- 
culties  with  the  issues,  there  is  no  prospect 
that  an  arbitrator  could  find  an  equitable 
solution.  Furthermore  and  even  more  im- 
portantly, it  is  the  elevator  companies,  not 
the  union  and  not  the  government,  who 
carry  the  moral  respionsibility  and  die  legal 
and  financial  liabi'Mlfcies  for  the  safe  per- 
formance of  the  industry's  prodluots.  In 
these  circumstances  we  cannot  aibdicate 
and  leave  to  the  uncertainties  of  the  arbi- 
tration processes  the  finding  of  decisions 
■concerning  the  hiring,  training  skills  and 
competency  of  employees,  to  mention  only 
some  of  the  crucial  issues  involved.  Since 
these  are  issues  we  cannot  compromise 
with  the  union,  we  cannot  accept  the  risk 
of  having  them  compromised  by  an  arbi- 
trator. 

Now  that  statement  alone  tells  this  Legis- 
lature and  the  public  that  they  don't  want 
to  submit  and  agree  to  arbitraltion.  In  other 
words  they  are  saying  the  strike  must  con- 
tinue, in  its  uncertainties,  as  we  have  seen  it 
in  the  past  few  months.  Thalt  is  the  indict- 
ment against  the  company.  They  again  say  on 
wages  and  ibeaiiefits: 

Wages,  amd  extensions  of  the  formula 
by  which  wages  are  to  be  based  on  the 
average  wage   of  the   top  four  of  the   10 
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principal  building  trades,  rather  than  on 
the  average  rate  of  the  highest  four  of  the 
seven  trades  specified  in  the  previous 
agreement. 

In  recent  years  this  has  resulted  in  a  12 
per  cent  wage  increase  annually. 

Now,  that  statement  says  absolutely  nothing 
that  hasn't  been  common  knowledge  ever 
since  the  day  the  strike  was  called.  This 
formula  has  been  used  by  these  companies 
and  this  union,  in  amicable  agreement;  this 
is  the  way  they  will  settle  their  wage 
increases. 

This  has  prevailed  for  many,  many  years. 
I  don't  approve  of  that  type  of  formula,  but 
m'any  unions  adopt  a  formula  of  that  nature. 
We  have  a  plant  in  Hamilton  that  is  not 
organized— the  Dofasco  steel  plant— that  in 
pohcy  adopts  the  wage  rates  negotiated  by 
the  Steel  Co.  of  Canada  and  their  unions 
through  sometimes  bitter  and  lengthy  nego- 
tiations. 

So  the  companies  are  not  saying  very 
much.  There  was  no  grant;  there  was  no 
real  set  of  negotiations  on  the  money  pack- 
age. A  formula  was  agreed  upon.  The  auto- 
matic progression  of  that  formula  arrived  at  a 
certain  amount  of  money. 

So  we  must  agree,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
elevator  companies  are  to  blame  for  the  fail- 
ure of  the  parties  to  arrive  at  an  agreement. 
The  company  refutes  a  conclusion  of  most 
others  that  the  public  health  and  safety  is 
threatened.  That  is  sitated  by  their  spokes- 
man, Mr.  E.  M.  Tuff,  who  is  quoted  in  the 
Toronto  papers  of  March  8: 

The  six  month  strike  against  five  elevator 
companies  has  resulted  in  inconveniences 
to  the  public,  but  has  not  endangered 
them,  the  chairman  of  the  negotiating 
committee  sadd  Tuesday. 

So  in  a  sense  he  is  saying  there  is  no  reason 
for  a  cessation  of  the  strike— that  the  strike 
should  continue  under  the  sysitem  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  with,  as  we  realize,  no  solu- 
tion in  view. 

The  companies  refused  to  agree  with  arbi- 
tration, therefore,  they  must  wish  the  strike 
or  lockout  to  continue,  while  the  union  has 
some  weeks  ago  agreed  to  have  this  dispute 
settled  by  some  compulsory  method. 

Now,  in  conclusion  I  would  appeal  to  the 
minister  to  accept  our  position  not  to  impose 
compulsory  arbitration,  but  a  back  to  work 
order,  a  cooling-off  period,  whatever  they 
might  want  to  call  it,  and  provide  one  more 
chance  for  the  collective  bargaining  process 


to  work.  We  in  this  House  can  unanimously 
make  our  decision,  while  we  still  have  time, 
in  the  next  few  hours  during  this  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  participate?  The  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  very  few  comments  to 
make  about  the  bill.  I  do  not  intend  to  dis- 
cuss the  principle  of  the  bill  because  this  has 
been  suflBciently  discussed  by— 

Inlterjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Then  the  mem- 
ber had  better  sit  down! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
would  wis>h  to  take  his  seat  then? 

An  hon.  member:  He's  embarrassed  with 
the  principle. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  discussing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  according  to  my  friend,  you 
see,  there- 
Mr.  Deans:   You  don't  warn  them  in  ad- 
vance! 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always 
attempted  to  be  very  straight  and  honest  here 
and  I  don't  intend  to  discuss  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  What  is 
the  member  going  to  talk  about  then?  What 
is  left? 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  He's 
just  been  ruled  out  of  order! 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  has 
been  emphasized  by  other  members  of  this 
caucus,  and  mostly  by  my  leader  (Mr.  R.  F. 
Nixon).  The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  here 
tonight— and  I  don't  think  it  has  been  empha- 
sized enough— is  that  attempts  have  been 
made  here  tihroughout  the  day  to  make  our 
friends  to  the  left  the  culprits  of  this  whole 
situation,  when  in  fact  it  is  the  fellows  sit- 
ting across  from  us.  They  are  the  fellows- 
Mr.  Kennedy:  He  couldn't  say  anything 
else,  could  he? 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  They've 
been  wrong  before. 

Mr.  Deans:  There's  a  proud  face! 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  At  least  our  friends  to  the  left 
are  standing  up  for  a  principle  which  they 
feel  will  bring  them  some  political  advantage. 
Whereas,  across  the  way- 
Mr.  Kennedy:  Tliey  have  no  principles. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  have  to  speak  about 
something  other  than  principles. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  just  wanted  to  reply  to  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  (Mr.  Diea). 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  They  admit 
that  they  are  using  it  for  political  purposes! 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  say  that 
our  friends  to  the  left  have  any  principle  at 
all;  they  just  go  any  way  they  are  pushed. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  And 
by  the  Liberals  too? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  some  diflSouIty  attacking 
the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Cuindon)— 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Trudieau  won't  like  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  will  read  well  tomorrow, 
I'll  tell  you. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  They'd  better  pass 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Deans:  We're  not  holding  it  up! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I've  done  nothing 
else    I've    enlivened    the   ddbate   anyway. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  It  isn't 
the  member  for  Ottawa  East;  it's  die  time  of 
the  evening. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  some  diflBcullty  in  attacking 
the- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  Cee,  I've  really  pulled  their 
chain,  haven't  I? 

An  hon.  member:  They're  all  flushed  now! 

Mr.   Roy:   Yes,  they're  all  excited  now.   I 
woke  them  up  a  bit.  Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  bon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  this  on  the  principle  of  the 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker?  Are  these  irrelevants  rele- 
vant? 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  trying  very  hard  to  de- 
cide that. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  In  25  words 
or  less. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  in  25  words  or  less.  I  have 
some  diflBculty,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  We  know  that! 
Mr.  Roy:  Thank  you.  Is  that  it? 

Hon.  A.  Crossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
The  hon.  member  knows  better  than  that! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Say  it  agaiin! 

Mr.  Roy:  The  Minister  of  Labour,  who  is 
sitting  across  the  way  in  his  usual  complacent 
way  and,  I  must  say,  with  a  very  sympathetic 
smile,  is  a  very  difficult  man  to  attack  be- 
cause he's  such  a  nice  fellow.  And  I  really 
don't  think— 

Interjections  by  bon.  members. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  Bast):  He  needs 
some  sympathy. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  What  is 
the  hon.  member  buttering  him  up  for? 

Mr.  Roy:  About  the  whole  attitude  taken 
by  this  government  and  the  minister's  col- 
leagues in  this,  I  feed  the  minister  is  not 
quite  devious  enough  to  have  approached  the 
problem  in  this  way.  This  obviously  was  the 
making  of  his  leader. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  He  is 
insulting  the  minister. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  This  was  patently  obvious  when 
his  leader  attempted  to  play  politics  with  the 
issue.  Unfortunately,  in  law  the  minister  is 
what  we  would  consider  a  party  to  the  de- 
fence. 

Mr.  Rounsall:  Let  the  minister  get  up  and 

deny  it! 

Mr.  Martel:  He  said  somelfching  about  de- 
vious! 

iMr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  The  mem- 
ber's deputy  leader  is  walking  out  on  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  a  preamble  to  the 
principle? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  this  is  just  a  preamble,  Mr. 
Speaker. 
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Mr.  Deans:  He  told  you  he  wasn't  going 
to  speak  about  the  principle. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  are  just  going  to  keep  these 
fellows  here  longer,  that's  all. 

Interjections  hy  hon.  meanbers. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Potter),  as  I  understand  it, 
yesterday  accused  my  friends  on  the  left  of 
not  caring  about  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  Order. 

Mr.  Roy:  —of  not  caring  sufficiently  about 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  when  in  fact 
the  minister's  leader  attempted  to  play  politics 
with  the  whole  issue- 
Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  The  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  said  that! 

Mr.  Roy:  —by  postponing  it  after  the  two 
by-elections.   If  the  matter  was  as  serious— 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  If  it  was  before  the  hon.  member 
accused  us  of  playing  politics. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking 
about  a  very  serious  situation,  according  to 
the  Minister  of  Labour. 

Mr.  Gassidy:  He  has  some  difficulty. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  My  God,  I  woke  them  up.  I 
really  woke  them  up,  didn't  I?  Even  our 
friend  from  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Yakabuski) 
is  yelling. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  for  the  reasons  the  hon. 
member  thinks  he  is. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  I  should  ask  them  what  was 

on   the    menu   tonight.    In    any   event,    Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 

East     has     got     everybody     in     the     House 

puzzled. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  attempt  to  play  pohtics  with 
the  issue  obviously  backfired,  as  we  saw  in 
the  by-elections.  Obviously  they  lose  their 
integrity— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Oh,  the  hon.  member  is 
playing  politics.  There  is  no  connection- 


Mr.  Roy:  —when  they  attempt  to  put  the 
blame  on  our  friends  to  the  left. 

Mr.  Turner:  Is  the  hon.  member  talking 
about  the  Premier? 

Mr.  Roy:  And  I  hear  my  friend  from  Scar- 
borough Gentre  attempting  to  say  that  the 
24  hr.  period  is  most  important. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Gentre):  If  he 
loves  them  so  much,  why  doesn't  he  take  a 
walk? 

Mr.  Roy:  He  fails  to  answer.  He  failed, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  answer  the  prime  question. 
When  the  chief  inspector  talked  about  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  why  did  the 
Premier  not  act  right  away  and  call  the 
House  into  session,  if  time  was  so  important? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  believe  in  free  collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  didn't  the  government  act 
three  or  four  months  ago  on  this  situation? 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  That  is 
what  the  member  for  Samia  (Mr.  Bullbrook) 
said. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  We 
had  that  speech  this  afternoon.  Put  one  to- 
gether yoiu-self. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  didn't  the  government  act 
three  or  four  months  ago  if  it  was  looking 
at  the  situation  over  a  24-hour  period? 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Then  we 
would  have  missed  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East's  performance. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  you  would  have.  So  I  sug- 
gest, Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  an  amount  of 
deviousness,  an  amount  of  politics  in  trying 
to  play  on  this  very  serious  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  has  a  sus- 
picious mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It  takes  one  to  know 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Gassidy:  I  think  the  member  is  ob- 
structing the  House.  It  is  a  prime  example  of 
obstructionism. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Sueaker,  in  closing,  really 
what  happened  was  that  I  had  just  written 
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the  preamble  and  I  hadn't  had  a  chance  to 
write  the  closing  remarks  of  the  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  is  playing 
politics. 

Mr.  Roy:  WTiat  I  wanted  to  say  basically 
and  what  I  wanted  to  emphasize  in  this  House 
is  apparently,  and  it  should  be  obvious  to  it 
now,  that  the  government  has  lost  its  credi- 
bility. It  was  obvious  during  the  two  by- 
elections  that  the  government  has  lost  all  its 
former  credibility.  When  it  goes  before  the 
public  and  says  that  other  parties  in  this 
House  impede  progress  or  hamper  correcting 
a  situation  which  is  very  serious- 
Mr.  W.  Newman:  Then  why  did  the  mem- 
ber seek  the  Liberal  federal  nomination? 

Mr.  Roy:  —the  public  out  there  just  doesn't 
accept  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Mr.  Roy:  I  can  see  how  this  is  getting  the 
members  opposite  excited. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  N.  G.  Leluk  (Humber):  They  didn't 
want  him. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  government  didn't  want 
them.  It  didn't  want  those  two  ministers.  In 
any  event,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  are  still  big  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Roy:  Pardon  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  are  still  big  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Roy:  —what  we  are  trying  to  say 
basically  is  that  we  are  supporting  the  bill, 
but  we  are  trying  to  emphasize— 

Mr.  Deans:  But  the  Liberal  Party  is  trying 
to  look  as  if  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Roy:  —that  the  Conservative  Party  is 
trying  to  play  politics  with  a  very  serious 
issue.  It  didn't  get  away  with  it  and  it  will 
not  get  away  with  it.  Just  bring  on  more 
ministers  and  we'll  replace  the  government 
gradually.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. Order,  please. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  make  two  or  three  points 
as  briefly  as  possible.  Let  me  say  at  the  be- 
ginning that,  when  the  elevator  workers' 
unions  asked  for  arbitration  and  the  com- 
panies refused,  the  unions  undertook  to  return 
to  work  when  the  Ontario  government  intro- 


duced legislation,  not  after  the  legislation  was 
passed,  but  just  after  it  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Good  night!  The  member 
can't  explain  away  a  horrible  mistake. 

Mr.  Burr:  This  was  a  veiy  important  con- 
sideration for  members  of  our  caucus  in  con- 
sidering the  issue,  because  we  recognized  the 
great  inconvenience  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
serious  health  hazards  that  had  been  created 
by  this  dispute.  Knowing  that  we  would  not 
be  delaying  the  return  to  work  one  day  or 
even  one  hour,  we  felt  free  to  propose  an 
alternative  to  binding  arbitration;  this  the 
member  for  Windsor  West  (Mr.  Bounsall)  did 
today.  We  realize  that  we  could  now  debate 
this  bill  for  weeks,  if  anyone  cared  to,  with- 
out further  endangering  the  public  in  any 
way,  simply  because  the  elevator  industry  has 
resumed  functioning. 

If  we  had  had  to  make  a  decision  about 
Bill  2,  knowing  that  for  every  hour  we  talked 
we  might  be  endangering  the  public  safety, 
then  we  would  have  had  a  very  difficult  deci- 
sion to  make.  Knowing  that  the  government 
majority  ensured  that  the  bill  would  pass  in 
any  event,  we  would  have  been  in  the  un- 
enviable position  whereby  we  might  have  had 
to  support  the  bill  simply  to  get  the  industry 
back  to  work.  Knowing,  however— 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Why  don't  they  support 
it? 

Mr.  Burr:  The  industry  is  back  at  work  for 
the  information  of  the  hon.  member.  Know- 
ing, however,  that  the  strike  was  over- 
Mr.   Yakabuski:   What   did   his   leader  say 
over  the  supper  hour? 

Mr.  Burr:  —with  the  introduction  of  the 
bill,  we  felt  free  to  introduce  a  bill  of  our 
own  that  would  avoid  what  all  three  parties 
have  claimed  today  that  they  would  like  to 
avoid,  namely,  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
this  we  did. 

If  the  government  has  been  so  concerned 
with  public  safety  the  Premier  could  have, 
and  should  have,  called  the  House  together 
weeks  ago.  If  the  return  to  work  was  so 
urgent,  and  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  it  was, 
why  did  the  government  not  introduce  the 
bill  two  days  ago  on  Tuesday  instead  of  wait- 
ing for  24  hours  and  doing  it  yesterday? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  We  thought  his  leader 
would  be  back. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  novel.  Maybe  if  we  had 
told  them,  they  would  have  delayed  it  indefin- 
itely. 
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Mr.  Burr:  The  only  other  point  I  wish  to 
make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  is  a  strike 
between  an  autonomous  Canadian  union  and 
five  American  companies.  Wages  are  not  at 
stake  in  this  dispute.  Seniority  is  the  main 
issue  over  which  the  strike  is  being  fought. 
The  union  is  seeking  to  guarantee  that  men 
of  50,  workers  vdth  20  years  of  service,  may 
have  job  security  after  the  dispute  is  resolved. 
This  is  a  recognized  Canadian  tradition  in 
union-company  relationships.  American  com- 
panies are  trying  to  destroy  this  established 
way  of  life  for  Canadian  workers.  All  parties 
agree  that  compvdsory  arbitration  is  a  last 
resort. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  is  offering  a 
second  last  resort  and  we  invite  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  enter  the  debate  before  the  minister 
replies?  If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  F.  Cuindon  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  remarks  made  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  I  would  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  many  of  the  contributions 
made  by  all  members  of  the  House  in  this 
debate.  Of  course,  we  did  not  get  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion;  this  was  to  be  anticipated. 
In  any  event,  I  do  appreciate  the  comments 
that  were  made  here  today  and  I  think  we 
have  all  realized  the  seriousness  and  the 
meaning  of  the  legislation  which  was  intro- 
duced yesterday. 

I  should  like,  first  of  all,  and  I  think  I  owe 
it  to  my  staff,  to  congratulate  my  assistant 
deputy  minister,  the  chief  of  the  mediation 
services  in  my  ministry  and  other  officers  who 
have  worked  for  so  long  to  bring  about  a 
settlement  in  what  was,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  most  difiBcuIt  and  exhausting  experi- 
ences in  the  life  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

As  I  said  earlier  today,  more  than  45  days 
of  mediation  talks  took  place  during  the 
present  strike  and  some  of  these  meetings 
have  been  going  on  in  the  very  wee  hours 
of  the  morning.  My  staff  has  kept  me  inform- 
ed at  all  times  and  I  have  been  in  touch  with 
them  constantly,  including  weekends. 

One  thing  thalt  no  member  has  mentioned 
bere  today  is  the  fact  that  our  staff  has  been 
able  to  get  consensus  on  almost  90  per  cent 
of  the  issues.  Unfortvmiately,  insofar  as  the 
other  10  per  cent  of  issues  were  concerned, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  settlement  whatsoever. 
I,  as  minister  responsible,  want  to  congratu- 
late them  for  the  work  they've  done.  I  want 
to  assure  them  that  they  will  always  have  my 


support,  bedause  one  has  to  know  to  appreci- 
ate how  much  effort  ds  made  by  these  experts 
in  the  field. 

Now,  in  this  particular  strike  —  and  it 
hasn't  been  mentioned  here  today  —  there 
was  a  unique  experdenoe  for  our  ministry.  As 
you  know,  this  union  has  been  bargaining 
for  over  52  yeairs  without  a  strike.  That's 
quite  a  record.  It's  a  record  to  be  proud  of, 
and  if  at  times  we  did  perhaps,  take  more 
time  than  some  people  would  have  liked,  it 
is  because  the  minister  and  his  staff  were 
trying  to  preserve  the  character  of  this  union 
as  bargaining  on  a  national  basis. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  And  the 
public  is  damned.  That's  why  the  govern- 
ment waited  seven  months  to  move. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member's  leader 
is  a  little  more  responsible  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  hon.  member— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Compulsory  arbitration  in 
October  —  is  that  what  the  memiber  wanted? 

Interjecttions  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
I  will  remind  my  hon.  friend  from  Downsview 
of  a  similar  strike  in  the  United  States  —  with 
basically  the  same  issues  —  took  112  days 
before  a  settlement  could  be  reached. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  but  the  minister  did  three 
times  better;  three  times  better  before  he 
acted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Well,  I'm  coming  to 
the  meniber's  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  hon.  member  wanted 
compulsory  arbitration  in  Octofber. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  It  took  exactly  eight 
months  in  the  city  of  New  York  before  a  set- 
tlement could  ibe  reached.  So,  as  you  oan  see, 
it  wasn't  an  easy  one  to  settle. 

Now,  because  of  the  national  character  of 
this  union  we've  had  a  numlber  of  delays. 
We've  had  a  number  of  occasions  where  meet- 
ings had  to  be  adjourned  or  suspended  pend- 
ing court  cases;  particularly  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  where  they  had  the  decree  sys- 
tem, and  also  in  British  Columbia  on  occa- 
sions. This  has  taken  time  and  brought  about 
some   suspension   of   meetings   and    adjourn- 
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merits.   For  those  of  you  who  have  inferred 
in   any   way   that   we   were  playing   politics 
with  this  very  important  strike  on  our  bands- 
Mr.  Singer:  Perish  the  thoughtl  Bahl 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  —I  can  assure  you  that 
in  the  dying  days  of  the  discussion  we  were 
indeed  trying  to  obtain  a  voluntary  arbitration 
as  had  been  suggesited  by  labour.  We  worked 
for  over  a  week  trying  to  get  this  voluntary 
arbitration  instead  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  And  the  memiber  knows 
it. 

Mr.  Singer:  One  week  out  of  seven  months. 
That's  no  record.  One  week  out  of  seven 
months. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  last  week. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member's  party 
would  never  settle  anything. 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  didn't  they  call  the  House 
into  session  before  the  by-eleotions? 

Mr.  Singer:  All  of  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:   Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
listen  to  members  being  so  critical- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon  —I  would  wish  at  times 
they  would  some  day  have  the  privilege  of 
being  the  responsible  Minister  of  Labour  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  We  will. 

An  hon.  member:  They  never  will. 

Hon.   Mr.   Cuindon:   And   J  think  if  they 
look  back- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Let  us  decide— we'll  figure  that 
out  too. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbrook  (Samia):  Wtell  manage 
that.  We'll  manage  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  We'll  take  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  and  credit  too! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Better  be  careful,  the  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  is  coming 
in  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  is  flush  with  victory. 


Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  I  don't  know  if  my 
friend  is  very  serious,  but  if  he's  talking  about 
resignations— perhaps  he's  looking  for  a  by- 
election— but  I  can  assure  him  its  no  use  in 
Stormont.  He'd  have  no  chance  in  Stormont 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  Singer:  Right,  we  like  by-elections. 
Let's  have  a  by-election. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Pick  one!  Pick  one! 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Is  the  member  kidding? 
Is  he  playing  with  people's  lives?  He's  play- 
ing with  people's  lives! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  The  member  doesn't  care 
about  people.  Don't  forget  that.  Let  the 
records  show  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  think  the  hon.  min- 
ister—order, please! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Would  you  please  grant  the  hon.  minister 
the  courtesy  of  paying  attention  to  him  and 
letting  him  deliver  his  response. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Tell  the  member  for 
Downsview  to  be  quiet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Don't  pay  any  attention,  but 
let  him  make  his  response. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Seriously,  I  would  like  to  give  assurance 
to  the  members  of  this  House  that  we  have 
acted  with  integrity,  honesty  and  responsi- 
bility throughout  thds  strike. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Cerma  (Sudbury):  That's  some- 
thing new. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  motives  of  the— 

Mr.  Singer:  Nobody  is  behind  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  —minister,  when  he  in- 
tervenes in  a  strike— and  if  you  look  back 
within  the  year  since  I  assumed  this  portfolio, 
on  four  occasions  I  have  had  to  intervene  in 
a  strike  situation.  This  is  quite  imusual,  as 
I'm  sure  my  opponents  will  admit. 
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Mr.  Singer:  If  the  minister  cannot  stand  it, 
get  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  You  may  question  the 
judgement  of  the  minister  as  to  the  timing  of 
intervention.  It's  not  an  easy  thing  to  decide 
the  time  when  the  minister  should  interfere 
in  a  strike. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister's  timing  is  perfect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  However,  I  am  sure 
that  members  cannot  question  the  motive  that 
I  have  had  on  every  occasion  which  was,  of 
course,  to  obtain  a  negotiated  agreement  if  at 
all  possible  or— 

Mr.  Singer:  But  he  was  an  honourable  man! 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  —immediate  agreement 
or,  failing  this,  at  least  voluntary  arbitration. 
In  the  present  case,  it  wasn't  there. 

I  should  like  in  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  every  member  who 
has  participated  in  the  debate  because  at  no 
time  have  I  heard  anyone  questioning  the 
credibility  of  the  minister  and  his  staff.  For 
this  I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  has  got  something 
there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  can  assure  the  mem- 
bers once  a  Minister  of  Labour  has  lost  credi- 
bility he  has  lost  his  usefulness  to  this  prov- 
ince and  to  the  workers  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  what  my  colleague  from 
Samia  told  the  minister  this  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  And  I  do  appreciate 
the  fact- 
Mr.  BuIIbrook:  It's  not  a  question  of  per- 
sonal credibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Would  the  member  tell 
his  colleague  to  be  quiet? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  now,  come  on! 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  —there  was  no  question 
of  the  credibility  and  integrity  of  the  minister 
or  even  his  staff.  I  certainly  woidd  not— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  wouldn't  tolerate  in 
any  event  any  criticism  or  accept  any  sus- 
picion as  to  the  integrity  of  the  minister  and 
his  credibility  at  all  times.  If  by  any  chance 
some  of  the  members  don't  know  my  back- 
ground, perhaps  I  should  have  told  some  of 
the  new  members  that  I  have  been  in  this 
Legislature,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  time. 


I  have  been  elected  not  once,  not  twice, 
but  five  times. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Not  in  one  riding  but 
in  two  ridings  of  Ontario.  In  the  election 
of  1971- 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  The  minister  doesn't  have 
to  do  that.  He  is  bigger  than  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I,  too,  Mr.  Speaker, 
like  my  hon.  friend  from  Siarma,  represent  a 
highly  unionized  city  of  this  province.  There 
are  great  trade  unions. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  If  members  look  back 
in  the  records  of  the  last  election,  1971— 
which  is  just  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago— 
they  will  find  that  I  have  collected  and  re- 
ceived 60  per  cent  of  the  vote- 
Mr.  Singer:  Let's  have  another  by-election 
next  week. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  —while  our  NDP 
friends  managed  to  get  about  28  per  cent 
and  the  Liberal  candidate  in  the  Liberal 
stronghold  got  12  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

Unterjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  for  Samia 
will  never  get  going.  He'll  never  make  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  know  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opiwjsition  (Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon) 
has— 

An  hon.  member:  Calm  down! 

Hon.   Mr.   Guindon:   —asked   me   why  we 
did  not  contact  the  federal   Department   of 
Labour- 
Mr.  Singer:  It  was  pretty  weak,  you  know. 
Let's  try  another  by-election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Why  didn't  we  ask  the 
involvement  of  the  federal  government  in  this 
dispute.  This  I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  —the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  for  one  thing,  has  no  juris- 
diction over  the  construction  industry. 
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An  hon.  member:  Why  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Secondly,  I  doubt  if 
they  are  geared  for  it.  I  can  add  this— that 
none  of  the  parties  in  the  dispute,  to  my 
knowledge,  was  in  favour  of  any  federal 
participation  in  this  dispute.  That  is  the 
reason  there  was  no  involvement  of  them. 

An  hon.  member:  No  one  wairts  the  feds 
anywhere. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
What  was  that  reason,  one  more  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Nobody  wants  the 
feds  anywhere. 

An  hon.  member:  Because  the  government 
didn't  want  to  be  involved. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr,  Stanfield  wanted  them 
involved. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  the  Tories  wanted  to  get 
the  government  involved. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
said  by  one  or  two  members- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  does  not  have  the  floor.  Order! 

Mr.  Deans:  He  doesn't  have  to  have  the 
floor, 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  One  or  two  members 
have  suggested  that  one  of  the  parties  in  the 
dispute  was  not  bargaining  in  good  faith. 

An  hon.  member:  Get  the  habeas  corpus 
out  of  here, 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  My  experience  while 
having  discussions  with  both  sides  did  not 
demonstrate  this.  I  don't  see  how  they  can 
substantiate  this  allegation.  Both  sides,  so  far 
as  I  was  concerned,  have  been  negotiating  in 
good  faith.  It  was  just  one  of  those  situations 
\\'here  you  could  not  get  an  agreement;  you 
just  could  not  get  it.  And  because  of  the 
safety  factor  for  the  general  public,  because 
innocent  parties  were  victims  of  the  strike, 
and  also  because  of  the  impact  on  the  econ- 
omy of  this  province,  it  was  felt  after  six 
months  of  strike  that  the  government  should 
no  longer  be  passive  but  take  a  forward 
action. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Then  why  did  the  minister  get 
so  angry  with  the  companies  if  they  were 
bargaining  in  good  faith? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  I  am  not  saying  we  are 
angry.  We  are  not  angry  at  anyone.  The 
Minister  of  Labour  is  strictly  neutral.  He 
knows  that  he  has  to  walk  a  very  tight  rope. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  not  what  the 
unions  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  We  are  providing  serv- 
ices- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  You  open  them  up  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  We  are  providing  serv- 
ices and  we  did  our  best  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  cases.  And  as  you  know- 
Mr.  Singer:  Seven  months  later  here  we  are. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order, 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:   As  you  know,  if  you 
look  over  the  labour-management  relations  in 
this  province- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order, 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  —we  have  an  excellent 
record,  an  excellent  record.  But  you  can't— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.    Mr.    Cuindon:    But   you   oan't    win 

them  laill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  will  please 
disregard  the  interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  That's  what  I  am 
siayin/g  now.  So  in  closing,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  ask  my  collelagues— 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Closing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  —the  hon.  membere,  to 
support  the  bill  that  we  have  introduced  here 
today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crossman:  Up  the  elevators, 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  It  was  a  difficult  deci- 
sion for  the  minister  to  make.  I  hope  it 
doesn't  create  a  precedent,  because  I've  said 
so  before,  and  I  repeat  it  again,  I  believe  in 
the  collective  baxgiaining  process  and  I'll  be- 
lieve in  it  in  the  future  as  long  as  I  am 
Minister  of  Labour  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  I  ask  the  members  to  support  unani- 
mously the  bill  they  have  in  front  of  them, 
and  as  they  saw  in  the  last  section  of  the 
bill,  onoe  the  collective  agreements  are  in 
operation,  this  bill,  of  course,  will  be 
repealed. 
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Mr.  Bullbrook:  Would  the  minister  con- 
sider a  question  before  concluding  his  re- 
niarlcs? 

Laterjeotions  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Would  the  minister  con- 
sider a  question  before  concluding  his 
remarks? 

Interjecitioiis  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  No. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Would  the  minister  care  to 
make  response  to  my  comments,  made  this 
afterrkoon,  as  to  the  lack  of  initiaitive  on  his 
paift  in  camnection  with  the  Throne  Speeches 
of  this  government,  in  cormedtion  with  gen- 
eral labour  legisilation,  and  as  to  whether  he 
is  content  to  respond  to  these  crises  always 
in  an  ad  hoc  fashion? 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  No.  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
knows  that  be  was  quite  out  of  order  and 
that  his  remarks  were  repetitious.  No  re- 
sponse is  required.  The  motion  is  for— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Is  the  minister  going  to 
answer? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  he  is  not.  He  would  be 
out  of  order. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for 
second  reading  of  Bill  2,  which  was  approved 
on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  Nays 


Allan 

Bounsall 

Apps 
Auld 
Bales 

Burr 

Cassidy 

Davison 

Beckett 

Deans 

Birch 

Ferrier 

Braithwaite 

Foulds 

Brunelle 

Germa 

Bullbrook 

Gisbom 

Carton 
Clement 

Laughren 
Martel 

Davis 

Renwick 

Drea 

EklighofiFer 

Ewen 

Young-13. 

Gaunt 

Gilberts  on 

Givens 

Good 

Grossman 

Guindon 

Haggerty 
Handleman 

Havrot 

Ayes  Nays 

Henderson 
Hodgson 

(Victoria- Haliburton) 
Hodgson 

(York-North) 
Jessiman 
Kennedy 
Kerr 
Lane 
Lawrence 
Leiuk 
Maeck 
Mcllveen 
McKeough 
McNeil 
McNie 
Miller 
Momingstar 
Newman 

(Windsor- 

Walkerville) 
Newman 

(Ontario  South) 
Nixon 

(Dovercourt) 
Nixon 

(Brant) 
Nuttall 
Parrott 
Potter 
Raid 
Rhodes 
Rollins 
Root 
Rowe 
Roy 
Ruston 
Scrivener 
Singer 
Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 
Smith 

(Hamilton  Mountain) 
Smith 

(Nipissing) 
Snow 
Spence 
Taylor 
Timbrell 
Turner 
Villeneuve 
Wardle 
Welch 
White 
Winkler 
Worton 
Yakabuski— 71. 

Clerk    of    the    House:    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
"ayes"  are  71,  the  "nays"  are  13. 
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Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading?  Committee  of  the  whole 
House? 

Agreed. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole;  Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe  in  the  chair. 


ELEVATOR  CONSTRUCTOR  UNIONS 
DISPUTES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  2,  the  Elevator 
Constructor  Unions  Disputes  Act,  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Bill  2;  there  are  10  sections 
to  this  bill.  Are  there  any  comments,  ques- 
tions or  amendments  to  the  first  section? 

Mr.  E.  J.  Boumall  (Windsor  Wfest):  On  the 
recital,  Mr.  Chairman.  On  the  recital  or  the 
whereas  preamble. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  the  preamble?  All  right. 
The  member  for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  move  that  the  recital  to 
Bill  2  be  amended  by  deleting  all  that  portion 
of  the  recital  after  the  words  "the  Labour 
Relations  Act"  in  the  ninth  line  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  the  foUov^dng:  "and  whereas 
the  unions  have  engaged  in  lawful  strikes 
against  the  employers  since  about  Sept.  7, 
1972,  and  whereas  the  unions  and  their 
members  have  already  agreed  voluntarily  to 
submit  all  matters  that  are  in  dispute  between 
the  parties  to  arbitration  and  to  return  to 
work;  and  whereas  the  employers  have  re- 
fused to  so  agree;  and  whereas  it  is  not  in 
the  public  interest  that  the  matters  that  are 
in  dispute  between  the  parties  should  con- 
tinue unresolved." 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Sec- 
retary for  Resources  Development):  As  I 
understand  it,  the  recital  is  not  part  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Of  course 
it  is  part  of  the  bill. 

An  hon.  member:  It's  the  crux  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Of  course  it 
is  part  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Bring  back  the  CCF.  They  knew  what  they 
were  doing. 


Mr.  Deans:  If  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair 
that  this  is  not  part  of  the  bill,  then  we  ask 
simply  that  it  be  stricken  from  the  bill 
entirely. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  what  we  are  dealing 
with  in  this  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
won't  be  part  of  the  bill  when  enacted. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Most  recitals  appear  in  the 
Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario.  I  have  quoted 
a  recital  today  that  appears  in  connection 
with  the  Labour  Relations  Act  and  it  is  most 
certainly  there;  the  whereas  is  in  full  measure. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Good  try, 
but  you're  wrong. 

Mr.  Deans:  If  you  want  to  take  it  out, 
we'll  let  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  you  will  just  bear  with 
me  for  a  moment  we'll  clarify  that  point.  It 
is  the  first  time  it  has  come  up. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  passed  an  amendment 
at  the  last  session,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  If  it  appears  it  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  there  is  no  need  to  consult  outside  the 
chamber.  In  a  very  recent  session  we  enacted 
a  preamble  to  a  bill  as  part  of  a  bill  and  it 
was  the  subject  of  substantial  debate.  It  is 
the  preamble  that  is  in  the  minister's  Labour 
Relations  Act. 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  It's  before  us. 
In  my  opinion  that  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  are  trying  to  obstruct  the 
passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Bounsall  has  moved 
that  the  preamble  of  Bill  2  be  amended  by 
deleting  all  that  portion  of  the  preamble 
after  the  words  "The  Labour  Relations  Act" 
in  the  ninth  line  and  substituting  therefor  the 
following: 

and  whereas  the  unions  have  been  engaged 
in  lawful  strikes  againrt  the  employer  since 
about  Sept.  7,  1972;  and  whereas  the 
unions  and  their  members  have  already 
agreed  voluntarily  to  submit  all  matters 
that  are  in  dispute  between  the  parties  to 
arbitration  and  to  return  to  work;  and 
whereas  the  employers  have  refused  to 
so  agree;  and  whereas  it  is  not  in  the  public 
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interest  that  the  matters  that  are  in  dispute 
between  the  parties  should  continue  unre- 
solved. 

Any  comment  on  this?  The  hon,  member  for 
Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pres- 
ent preamble  makes  it  appear,  whether  it  is 
intended  or  otherwise,  that  the  public  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  province  have  been  en- 
dangered by  the  unions  as  a  result  of  the 
strike.  All  the  members  of  this  House  have 
heard  today  the  last  steps  that  have  occurred 
since  March  1  in  the  attempted  solution  to 
this  situation.  Just  because  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Social  Development  hasn't  read 
it,  or  hasn't  been  here  to  hear  it  today— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  have  read  every  word. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  You  haven't  been  here  to 
hear  any  of  it  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  support  the  bill  because 
it  is  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  We  are  not  now  debating  it 
in  principle.  You  have  missed  that  whole 
debate.  Let  me  remind  you  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  it  clause  by  clause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  here  to  serve  the 
public. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  for  Windsor  West  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
What  we  have  done  here  by  this  amendment 
is  simply  lay  out  the  situation  that  has  result- 
ed in  the  last  three  weeks  and  that  has  re- 
sulted in  this  bill  coming  before  this  Legisla- 
ture at  all.  We  have  laid  out  that  the  unions 
engaged  in  a  lawful  strike,  and  when  they 
did  it.  We  have  laid  out  that  the  union  mem- 
bers agreed  to  go  voluntarily  to  arbitration, 
with  the  decision  to  be  binding,  submitting 
all  matters  in  dispute  to  that  arbitration.  We 
point  out  exactly  what  happened— that  the 
employers  refused  to  enter  into  voluntary 
arbitration  and  to  present  all  matters  in  dis- 
pute, which  is  what  occurs  in  voluntary  arbi- 
tration, to  that  arbitration.  We  saw  what 
happened  last  week;  what  happened  prior  to 
black  Wednesday.  The  Premier  of  this  prov- 
ince (Mr.  Davis)  and  the  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Guindon)  threatened  the  employers  with 
bringing  in  this  very  bill  which  we  have 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  subject  matter  you  are  discussing 
was  debated  during  second  reading  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  ex- 
plain why  we  have  introduced  this  particular 
amendment  in  this  way.  This  particular  point- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  This  is  really 
on  the  principle  of  the  bill.  We  helard  all  of 
this  this  aftemoocn. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  All  right.  To  deal  further 
with  the  actual  wording,  there  can  be  no 
dispute  with  amy  of  the  sections  that  aire  laid 
out  here  ias  being  untruthful  or  not  true  to 
the  fact;  our  amendment  lays  out  the  actions 
which  occurred  over  the  last  three  weeks  and 
which  brought  this  bill  before  the  House. 

I  don't  think  any  of  the  Labour  Ministry 
officials  or  the  Minister  of  Labour  would 
quarreil  with  this  layout,  which  avoids  singling 
anyone  out.  Whether  or  not  it  singles  them 
out  gi^ammatioaJly,  the  bill  certainly  appears 
to  single  out  the  unions  as  being  to  blame 
for  threatendng  the  public  safety  and  welfare 
in  this  province.  There  are  two  parties  to 
every  dispute,  not  one.  This  bill  spells  it  out 
as  if  there  is  only  one  party  in  this  dispute. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Question! 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —on  that  basis,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  entered  this  amendmenlt. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments?  The 
hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  sup>port  my  colleague  from 
Windsor  West  in  this  amendment  on  gram- 
matical grounds  and  on  grounds  of  principle. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  It's  a 
good  thing  somebody  does. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  won't  go  into  principle  but 
inadvertently,  I  hope,  although  nevertheless 
it  has  occurred,  in  the  section  of  the  pre- 
amible  following  the  words  "the  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act"  on  line  9,  there  is  unfortunately 
an  incipient  anti-union  bias.  The  dispute,  as 
we  aill  know,  has  two  sides.  Our  wording 
avoids  that  bias- 
Mr.  Singer:  And  transfers  it  to  another  one! 

Mr.  Foulds:  Our  wording  lays  out,  as  my 
colleague  has  said,  the  facts  in  the  situation 
that  have  developed  over  the  last  few 
months.  My  acquaintances  in  the  nrnip  of  the 
Conservative  Party  on  my  left  seem  to  think 
that  the  word  "they"  in  line  11  is  plural  and 
therefore  impliOates  both  i>arties  in  the  dis- 
pute. As  a  matter  of  grammar,  I  would  like 
to  poin/t  out  to  them  that  "they"  happens  to 
be  a  pronoun,  it  needs  to  have  an  anteced- 
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ent,  its  grammattoal  antecedent  is  either,  and 
there  is  some  amibiguity,  the  word  "union" 
or  the  word  "strikes".  I  think  it  is  an  unfair 
grainn>atioal  constaruction,  and  the  minister 
should  willingly  accept  our  amendment. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  by  way 
of  clarification,  the  preamble  to  the  bill  as 
presently  worded  would  be  as  misleading  as 
it  would  be  for  the  minister  to  introduce  a 
bill  stating  that,  "Whereas  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
declared  war  on  Germany  on  Sept.  3,  1939, 
therefore  Great  Britain  caused  the  war."  The 
paralleil  is  identical. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  quitel 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  inference  in  the  pre- 
amble of  this  bill  is  that  the  unions  and  the 
unions  alone  are  endangering  the  public 
safety  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  has  better 
points  than  this  one. 

Mr.  Renwick:  My  colleague's  wording  is 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  preamble  to 
the  statute  reflect  the  reality  of  what  took 
place,  wbicih  is  that  the  union  agreed  volun- 
tarily, prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill, 
to  submit  the  matters  in  issue  to  arbitration; 
the  companies  refused.  The  reality  is  stated 
in  the  amendment  introduced  by  my  col- 
league. 

I  submit  to  the  minister  that  he  would 
agree  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  leave  on  the 
statute  books  of  this  province,  where  there 
are  but  thxee  statutes  that  I  know  of  that 
have  a  preamble,  one  preamble  which  creates 
the  inference  that  the  unions  involved  in 
these  lawful  strikes  have  endangered  the 
public  welfare  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
That  is  not  the  reality  about  what  the  min- 
ister has  been  debating  this  afternoon.  We 
ask  him  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Singer:  Question! 

Hon.  F.  Guindon  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  inter- 
pretation. I  do  not  interpret  the  preamble 
of  this  bill  in  the  same  way.  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  inference  as  far  as  unions  are 
concerned,  and  I  cannot  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.    Chairman:    Ready    for    the    question? 


Those  tin  favour  of  Mr.  Bounsalls  amend- 
ment will  please  say  "aye". 

Those  opfKJsed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it.  ' 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

Mr.  Deans:  Since  there  are  going  to  be  a 
number  of  amendments,  we  prefer  to  stack 
them  all  and  have  one  vote  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  was  not  to  be  voted 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  declared  the  amend- 
ment lost  because— 

Mr.  Deans:  We  said  "aye"  and  they  said 
"nay".  You  must  at  that  point  then— 

An  hon.  member:  You  have  to  stand. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  don't  have  to  stand  then. 
There  is  another  procedure.  He  calls  for  the 
"ayes"  and  the  "nays".  Learn  the  rules. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order!  I  quite  clearly  called 
for  the  "ayes"  and  the  "nays"  and  declared 
the  "nays"  had  it.  No  one  stood  up,  so  I 
declared  the  amendment  lost. 

iMr.  Deans:  You  didn't  follow  the  proper 
procedure.  First  of  all,  you  ask  whether  the 
amendment  carried. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  did. 

All  right,  any  comments,  questions  or 
amendments  on  sectit)n  1  of  the  bill? 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  comments, 
questions  or  amendments  on  any  later  section 
of  the  bill  and,  if  so,  which  section? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Section  3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  3?  The  member  for 
Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  section  3,  subsection  14,  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  have  one  for  3(6),  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Reid:  Section  3,  subsection  14.  • 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Section  3(6). 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  will  hear  from  the 
member  for  Windsor  West  first  then. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
section  3(6)  be  deleted  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted: 
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3(6)(1)  Within  five  days  after  the  day  on 
which  the  second  of  the  members  is  ap- 
pointed, the  two  members  appointed  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  parties  shall  appoint  a  third 
member  who  has  indicated  his  willingness  to 
act,  and  such  third  member  shall  be  chair- 
man. 

Then  3(6)(2)  of  that  would  read: 

Where  the  two  members  appointed  by  or 
on  behalf  of  the  parties  fail  within  five  days 
after  the  appointment  of  the  second  of  them 
to  agree  upon  the  third  member,  the  minister 
shall,  upon  notice  in  writing  of  such  failure, 
given  to  him  by  either  of  them,  appoint  with- 
in 10  days  a  third  member,  and  such  third 
member  shall  be  the  chairman. 

This  is  a  very  simple  amendment  even 
though  it  is  rather  lengdiy. 

Rather  than  provide  for  the  appointment 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour  of  the  chairman  of 
the  arbitration  board  it  simply  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  two  parties  to  agree  to  appoint 
a  chairman.  I  might  say  at  this  time  that  I 
fvJly  suspect  that  the  two  parties  may  well 
not  be  able  to  agree  upon  a  chairman  and 
that  the  Minister  of  Labour  will  have  to  do 
precisely  as  he  has  done  in  the  shortened 
form.  But  here  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like 
to  say  that  this  gives  another  opportunity  for 
the  two  parties  to  reach  some  sort  of  agree- 
ment. 

Although  your  experiences  and  the  experi- 
ences of  your  staff— who,  I  might  say,  in  my 
opinion  have  laboured  very  hard  and  long  in 
this  strike  and  very,  very  meritoriously  to  try 
to  settle  it—have  been  such  that  you  may 
well  suspect  that  this  is  absolutely  impossible. 
I  would  like  to  see  them  have  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly do  appreciate  the  comments  of  my  hon. 
friend.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  most  cases  the  two 
nominees  have  the  privilege  of  appointing  a 
chairman.  Now,  in  this  particular  case  we 
gave  the  minister  the  power  to  appoint  the 
third  member,  the  chairman,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  number  of  knowledgeable 
arbitrators  in  this  type  of  a  strike  in  industry 
is  limited  in  this  province. 

As  you  can  imagine,  if  by  any  chance  they 
are  all  rejected  by  both  parties  and  the 
minister  later  on  has  to  appoint  a  chairman 
who  has  been  rejected  by  one  of  the  parties, 
we  wouldn't  be  in  a  very  good  position.  That's 
the  reason  why  we  have  given  the  minister 
special  powers  in  this  case. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bounsall's  mo- 
tion will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  vdll  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

I  declare  the  motion  lost  and  the  subsec- 
tion carried. 

The  member  for  Rainy  River  on  section  3, 
subsection  14. 

Mr.  Held:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  I  will  have 
subsection  11. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Subsection  11?  All  right, 
we'll  have  subsection  11. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  want  to  raise  a  question 
with  the  minister  on  subsection  11  of  section 
3.  How  does  he  anticipate  that  this  section 
can  work  when  the  whole  application  of  the 
section  depends  upon  the  word  "reasonable"? 
This  section  has  many  implications.  I  wonder 
if  the  minister  might  explain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  the  term  "reasonable  time"  has  been 
used  here  because  we  do  need  flexibility. 
However,  I  would  give  assurance  to  the 
member  that  it  is  not  our  intention  to  drap; 
out  the  proceedings,  far  from  it,  but  we  feel 
that  we  have  to  have  this  precaution,  this 
"reasonable  time,"  although  we  intend  to 
push  ahead  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  really  don't  know  what's  in 
the  minds  of  the  minister  or  his  staff,  but 
certainly  it  might  be  an  unfair  situation  in 
regard  to  the  union  and  the  company.  If  the 
board  takes  as  much  time  as  some  boards 
have  taken,  where  it  can  run  into  three  or 
four  months,  and  there  is  no  pressure  on  the 
board  the  time  element  of  a  decision  coming 
down  in  the  fall  or  bad  weather  can  in  one 
case  be  beneficial  to  management  and  in 
another  case  beneficial  to  the  employees.  If 
the  work  is  caught  up  in  the  fall  then  the 
management  can  make  up  their  minds  to  stall 
the  questions.  Don't  you  think  there  should 
be  a  30  days,  60  days  or  some  period  set  as 
an  utmost  limit  anyway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I'm  very  mucih  aware  of  this.  I  again  assure 
the  member  that  no,  I  can't  just  give  him  a 
definite  dalte,  but  certainly  as  we  all  under- 
stand here  today,  time  is  of  the  essence. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  subsection  11  stand 
as  part  of  the  ball? 
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Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairmian,  if  I  may,  we  have 
an  amendment  to  subseiotion  14  that  desals 
with  this  very  subject  and  I'd  like  to  say  a 
few  words  alx)Ut  subsection  11.  If  our  amend- 
ment is  accepted  it  would  strike  out  the 
words  "reasonable  time  limit."  We  are  not 
dealing  with  general  legislation  which  is 
going  to  last,  not  forever  and  ever,  but  for 
years  to  come  —  with  suitable  amendments. 
We  are  talking  aibout  a  specific  bill  to  deal 
with  a  specific  problem  in  a  specific  time 
limit. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  party  will 
support  the  idea  that  there  should  be  a 
specific  time  limit  within  which  the  arbitra- 
tion board  must  report  to  the  mindster;  and 
we  have  suggested  that  this  be  30  days  after 
the  end  or  condlusion  of  the  hearing  that 
are  held. 

We  feel  that  this  is  more  than  sufficient 
time,  given  the  seven  months'  that  the  strike 
has  gone  on  now  and  the  time  that  will  be 
exi>ended  by  the  time  that  the  arbitration 
board  has  been  appointed  and  has  its  public 
hearing.  We  feel  that  30  days  from  the  end 
of  those  hearings  is  sufficient  time  for  that 
three-man  committee  to  arrive  at  some  kind 
of  decision  as  to  the  coHectdve  agreement. 

And  we  on  this  side  would  hope  that  the 
minister  would  take  into  consideration  a 
specific  piece  of  legislation  dealing  with  a 
specific  problem  and  accept  a  specific  time 
limit. 

Mr.  Chairman:  In  the  meantime,  sb^l  sub- 
section 11  stand  as  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuIIbrook  (Saimda):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, perhaps  the  minister  would  consider  a 
response  in  this  connection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  I  do  think  that  this 
really  would  be  unenforceable.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  30-day  period  was  extended  by 
one  day,  31  days,  then  we  would  have  to 
reconstitute  a  whole  board  and  start  aill  over 
again.  And  that's  the  reason— not  that  we 
want  to  stall  things.  But  supposing  it  was  a 
case  of  a  day  or  two  extension,  then  we 
would  have  to  reconstitute  the  board  and  this 
would  delay  matters  more  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the 
minister  finds  that  argument  a  little  specious; 
30  days  after  the  end  of  the  hearing  is  cer- 
tainly ample  time  to  begin  with.  Perhaps  the 
minister  could  then  indicate  what  he  feels 
himself  is  a  reasoiKable  time  limit,  after  the 
hearings  have  been  held? 

Surely  30  days  is  more  than  reasonable? 


Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Well,  if  it  was  left 
to  the  wish  of  the  minister,  the  sooner  the 
better.  But  we  don't  want  to  'be  in  a  strait- 
jacket;    really  that's    what   I'm   saying. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  May  I  add  to  what  my 
colleague  from  Rainy  Rdver  said?  We  are 
not  in  any  way  putting  the  ministry  in  a 
sitraitjacket.  What  we  are  saying  here  in 
effect  is  that  you  are  dealing  with  a  piece  of 
legislation  that's  specific  and,  I  think  we  all 
agree,  that  is  essentially— as  we  said  that 
afternoon— reiprehensible  to  us. 

It's  all  right  in  general  legislation,  as  you 
have  in  the  Labour  Relations  Act  where  you 
talk  about  a  reasonable  time,  but  we're  saying 
here  that  the  reason  for  this  legislation  itself 
is  a  need  to  expedite  the  return  to  work  of 
the  employer  and  the  return  to  a  responsible 
position  by  the  employee.  We  are  not  in  any 
way,  as  you  notice,  fettering  the  length  of 
time  that  that  board  of  arbitration  will  sit. 
We  particularly  made  it  our  intention  that  we 
couldn't  in  any  way  fetter  the  board  in  the 
time  of  its  deliberations. 

We're  saying  that  we  cannot  have  such 
subjective  words  in  this  type  of  legislation. 
Who  is  to  decide  what  is  reasonable?  It 
might  well  be  that  the  minister  regards  six 
months  as  a  reasonable  time.  We  particularly 
don't  regard  six  months  as  a  reasonable  time. 
Surely  to  goodness,  no  matter  what  the  vol- 
ume of  evidence  or  other  documentation  put 
before  that  board  of  arbitration,  30  days  is 
an  adequate  time  for  them  to  come  to  some 
conclusions. 

That's  the  only  thing  we  are  attempting 
to  convey. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  We 
don't  want  another  Hydro  strike. 

Mr.  Deans:  Just  one  comment  on  the  mat- 
ter, if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  strikes  me 
that  if  all  of  the  matters  in  dispute  which  it 
was  possible  to  make  retroactive  were  made 
retroactive,  then  the  decision  as  to  the  time 
would  not  be  as  important. 

If  it  were  possible,  for  example,  to  ensure 
that  every  single  matter  in  this  dispute  which 
could  possibly  be  made  retroactive  to  the 
starting  date  of  the  negotiations  was  made  to 
be  retroactive  to  that  date,  then  I  don't 
think  we  would  have  this  discussion  about 
whether  or  not  it  takes  30  days,  or  40  days 
or  60  days.  I'm  just  making  the  point  that 
the  problem  in  this  is  that  there  is  quite  a  bit 
of  ambiguity  and  a  lot  of  latitude  as  far  as 
the  board  rendering  decisions  is  concerned. 
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With  each  passing  day  there  is  a  distinct 
possibility  of  a  continued  loss  of  opportunity 
both  for  the  employer  and  the  employee.  I 
feel  that  setting  a  time  limit  would,  in  fact, 
be  beneficial  since  we  are  not  likely  to  get 
the  other  passed  here  tonight. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  want,  if  I  mtay,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  explain  to  the  acting  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  that  we  en- 
tirely agree.  If  we  are  able  to  convince  the 
govenwnent  to  an  amendment  that  would 
force  the  boaid  to  make  its  recommendations 
retroactive  to  May  1,  1972,  there  is  no  need 
for  us  to  worry  about  the  question  of  reason- 
able time. 

The  problem  is  that  there  is  an  entire  con- 
gealing of  about  three  aspects  of  the  func- 
tions and  responsibilities  of  the  board,  and 
we  have  to  take  one  at  a  time.  As  the  legis- 
lation stands  now  the  arbitration  board  has 
no  responsibility  to  make  its  recommendations 
reroadtive  to  May  1,  1972,  so  we  must  talk 
about  the  question  of  30  diays  and  reasonable 
time. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  understand.  I  am  only  telling 
you  why  we  feel  it  is  necessary, 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  no  amendment 
before  us  at  this  time.  We  could  place  it  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Yes,  further  to  this  same 
point  I  recall  the  last  day  of  the  last  session 
in  which  we  were  dealing  with  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Hospital  Labour  Disputes  Act. 
The  amendmenit  to  that  Act  was  to  provide 
a  means  by  which  the  whole  arbitration  pro- 
cedure was  speeded  up  and  decisions  rend- 
ered more  qudckly.  In  that  Act,  we  had  the 
phrase,  "within  a  reasonable  time."  I  argued 
with  the  mituster  —  well,  the  minister  and  I 
exchanged  views  —  at  that  time  that  a  time 
limit  should  be  put  on  it  as  appears  in  the 
Police  Act  of  this  jwovince.  The  argument 
back  was  that  we  were  dealing  with  a  lot  of 
hospitals  and  that  might  hinder  it. 

What  was  of  concern  to  the  minister  at 
that  time,  as  he  saw  in  certain  other  ai^bitra- 
tion  proceedings,  was  that  after  the  hearings 
were  held  the  arbitrators  went  about  their 
normal  business  and  one  of  them  even  took 
a  vacation.  What  we're  saying  to  them  by 
putting  a  time  limit  here  is,  "You  do  not  go 
about  your  normal  vocation,  w'hatever  that 
may  be,  and  you  do  not  take  a  vacation.  You 
sit  exactly  where  you  are  and  you  bang  out 
your  decision," 

I  think  if  we  leave  it  open-ended,  unless 
you  are  willing  to  put  continual  pressure  on 


the  arbitrators  and  get  them  back  from  their 
normal  employment  or  forbid  them  to  go 
away  for  a  weekend  or  forbid  them  to  go 
away  for  a  vacation  —  unless  you  are  willing 
to  do  that  all  the  time,  it  would  be  much 
safer  and  more  convenient  for  you  to  have 
a  time  limit  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  move 
something  and  get  it  on  the  floor.  I  would 
move  that— 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  an  amendment 
pending  for  14.  If  we  could  just  move  that 
section- 
Mr.  Deans:  I  think  this  probably  satisfies 
it  and  it  may,  in  fact,  even  satisfy  the  minis- 
ter. That  section  3  subsection  11  be  amended 
as  follows:  Delete  the  words  "reasonable 
time"  and  substitute  the  following,  "30  days 
of  completion  of  the  board's  hearings."  The 
section  would  then  read 

Where,  after  the  board  of  arbitration  has 
been  establislhed,  either  the  employers  or 
!the  unions  complain  to  the  minister  that 
it  has  failed  to  render  its  decision  within 
30  days  of  the  completion  of  the  lx>ard's 
hearings,  the  minister  may,  after  consult- 
ing the  employers  and  the  unions  and  the 
board,  issue  whatever  order  he  considers 
necessary. 

Mr.  Reid:  No,  we  are  leaving  it  up  to  the 
minister  and  we  don't  know.  Even  now,  he 
won't  tell  us  what  he  considers  a  reasonable 
amount  of  time, 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  I  will  move  it.  You  can 
vote  against  it  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  In  fairness,  would  you  con- 
sider withdrawing  it  since  I  think  we  are  of 
one  mind?  The  Chairman  has  suggested  that 
perhaps  we  pass  through  subsection  11  and 
go  to  14.  We  have  made  an  analysis  of  the 
legislation  and  the  effect  of  our  amendment 
to  14  would  be  to  wipe  out  the  words  "within 
a  reasonable  time"  in  11.  If  you  would  con- 
sider going  through  11  without  voting  on  it- 
Mr.  Deans:  Well,  you  were  the  ones  who 
said  you  didn't  want  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  withdraw  the  motion  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Deans:  All  right.  I  don't  care.  I  am 
only  trying  to  get  the  thing  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  other  comment 
before  subsection  14  then? 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  move  an 
amendment   to   section    3,   subsection    14   to 
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read  as  follows,  ".  .  .  which  decision  shall  be 
rendered  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearings." 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Reid  has  moved  an 
amendment  to  section  3,  subsection  14,  as 
follows:  ".  .  .  which  decision  shall  be  ren- 
dered not  later  than  30  days  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  hearings."  That's  to  be  added 
at  the  end  of  the  existing  subsection  14. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Reid:  Yes. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  if  it  isn't,  what  then?  If  it 
isn't  rendered  in  30  days,  then  what? 

Mr.  Reid:  Well,  under  this  clause  it  has 
to  be;  that's  the  whole  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  says,  "which  decision 
shall  be  rendered  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Reid:  I'd  like  to  say  a  word  or  two, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may.  I  won't  reiterate  the 
arguments  I  have  already  put  forward  when 
we  were  discussing  subsection  11;  they  simply 
require  the  board  to  bring  down  a  decision 
within  30  days.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  min- 
ister that  this  unduly  fetters  the  arbitration 
board.  Surely  30  days  is  soon  enough. 

We've  heard  from  the  member  for  Windsor 
West,  who  has  outlined  a  case  where  the 
people  went  on  vacation  and  never  arrived  at 
a  decision.  The  minister  sits  in  his  place  and 
will  not  give  us  any  indication  of  what  he 
considers  a  reasonable  time. 

We  are  here  passing  this  bill  tonight  be- 
cause there  are  time  limits  that  make  this 
particular  situation  critical.  In  this  amend- 
ment we  are  defining  for  the  minister  what 
we  consider  a  reasonable  time  for  a  collective 
agreement  to  be  arrived  at,  and  I  would  hope 
that  all  members  would  support  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
don't  think  we  cam  accept  this  amendment; 
we  don't  think  we  can  enforce  it.  As  I  said 
earlier,  if  the  limit  of  30  days  is  exceeded 
by  a  day  or  two,  then  we  would  have  to 
reconstitute  another  board.  This  would  oblige 
us  to  start  all  over  again— in  fact,  three  or 
four  times— just  for  the  siake  of  a  day  or  two. 

Mr.  Reid:  It  doesn't.  It  obliges  the  minis- 
ter to  have  a  report  within  30  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  We  loiow  of  a  case,  for 
instamce,  where  a  police  arbitration  has  been 
taken  to  court  by  an  employer  simply  be- 


cause the  arbitiiation  award  was  issued  after 
the  time  limit  in  the  Police  Act. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  about  the  Ontario 
Hydro  strike?  That  has  gone  to  arbitration 
and  isn't  settled  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ham- 
ilton East. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Well,  if  the  minister  is  ada- 
man't  in  the  position  he  has  taken,  then  he 
must  miake  a  firm  statement  now  in  the 
House  or  agree  that  he  will  send  a  letter  to 
the  board,  when  it  is  established,  telling  the 
members  firmly- you  see,  they  have  got  to 
have  some  direction  as  to  what  their  respon- 
sibilities are. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That's  true. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  How  long  are  they  going  to 
be  before  they  finish  thedr  hearings? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  told  you,  didn't  I? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  am  not  concerned  about 
rendering  a  decision,  but  rather  how  long 
they  are  going  to  take  to  come  to  a  con- 
clusion. They  could  play  laround  all  summer, 
having  hearings  now  and  a  couple  of  hear- 
ings in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
then  come  back  next  October  and  say,  "We 
haven't  completed  our  hearings  yet". 

If  the  minister  lays  down  some  guidelines 
and  says,  "Look,  we  expect  that  within  30 
days  you  will  have  concluded  your  hearings," 
then  he  has  the  right  to  siay,  "I  can  put  the 
pressure  on  after  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
which  should  be  10  or  12  days,  to  get  the 
reports  drafted."  Then  he  can  put  the  pres- 
sure on.  But  we  want  the  hearings  concluded 
at  some  point,  because  the  hearings  can  be 
jockeyed  to  go  on  indefinitely— right  up  until 
the  nexlt  set  of  negotiations  start- if  there 
isn't  something  in  the  Act  or  la  letter  to  the 
board  or  a  statement  by  the  minister  to  give 
them  guideldnes  to  the  effect  that,  "This  is 
the  action  I  expect  from  this  legislaition."  If 
not,  then  we  are  being  foolish  about  the 
whole  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  agree  wath  the  hon. 
memlber.  I  certainly  will  be  glad  to  give 
instructions,  although  I  would  not  like  to 
have  them  in  the  legislation  and  then  find 
later  on  that  we  are  in  trouble  as  a  result. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  are  just  going  to  say 
in  closing,  in  connection  with  this  part,  that 
we  have  put  oujr  position  to  the  minister  and 
defined  that  position.  We  find  it  a  sad  com- 
mentary that  the  response  from  the  minister 
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and  his  assistants  is  some  analogy  to  a  police 
arbitration.  This  is  the  tragedy  of  under- 
standing. 

This  is  a  specific  piece  of  legislation, 
which  for  the  first  time  in  this  province  deals 
with  the  intrusion  of  compulsory  arbitration 
outside  the  public  sector.  When  the  minister 
starts  analogizing  to  arbitration  of  the  public 
sector,  which  is  almost  a  day-by-day,  week- 
by-week  oocurrenoe,  we  don't  accept  that  at 
all. 

We  aire  going  to  undertake  no  further 
argument  in  this  respect,  bedause  we  have 
other  amendments  that  are  much  more  im- 
portant and  that  we  will  be  much  more 
vigorous  with  respect  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I'll  place  the  question  then. 
Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Reid's  motion  will 
please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost  and  all  sec- 
tions up  to  subsection  14  carried. 

Is  there  any  comment,  question  or  amend- 
ment on  subsection  15? 

Shall  section  3  then  stand  as  part  of  the 
bill? 

Carried. 

Any  comment,  question  or  amendment  on 
section  4? 

.    Mr.  Cisbom:  Yes,  I'd  like- 
Mr.  Reid:  Subsection  4. 
Mr.  Bounsall:  Subsection  2. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  Anything  before 
subsection  2  of  section  4? 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Well,  subsection  2.  The  same 
as— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
section  4  (2)  be  deleted. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Bounsall  has  moved 
that  section  4,  subsection  2  be  deleted.  Any 
comments  on  this? 

The  hon.  member  for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  don't  know  what  my  col- 
league had  in  mind  with  respect  to  this; 
maybe  he  was  proposing  a  substitution.  How- 
ever, I  have  a  very  great  problem  here.  This 
refers  of  course,  to  the  arbitration  board  not 
deciding    on    matters    that    come    vdthin    the 


jurisdiction  of  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board. 

This  might  be  okay  if  it  weren't  for  the 
fact  that  the  arbitration  board  cannot  solve 
jurisdictional  disputes  which  must  be  decided 
by,  I  believe,  the  Labour  Relations  Board. 
This  was  a  decision  which  was  handed  out 
during  the  Omega  arbitration  decision.  It  was 
held  at  that  point  that  the  arbitration  board 
could  not  decide  matters  of  jurisdiction  and 
they  should  go  to  the  Labour  Relations  Board. 
That  has  been  fought,  as  well,  through  the 
courts.  I  would  hate  to  see  that  come  up  here 
but  the  matter  of  jurisdiction  certainly  is  one 
of  the  outstanding  matters  in  the  dispute. 

As  you  have  all  read  from  the  material 
which  you  have  received,  one  of  the  items  in 
the  dispute  is  pre-assembly  or  factory  fabrica- 
tion. This,  therefore,  is  or  could  be  inter- 
preted as  a  matter  of  jurisdictional  nature. 
In  terms  of  the  pre-assembly  and  the  factory 
fabrication,  to  give  the  history  of  what  has 
happened— again  the  minister  vdll  know  the 
history  of  this— for  the  other  members  of  the 
House,  both  sides  agree  this  matter  is,  more 
or  less,  of  not  very  great  importance. 

When  the  union  was  strongly  opposed  to  it 
and  the  company  said,  in  words  to  this  effect, 
"Well,  it  really  won't  affect  you,  so  let's  put 
it  in,"  the  union  replied  with,  "If  it  really 
isn't  going  to  affect  us,  why  put  it  in?"  It  was 
agreed  that  they  would  not  put  it  in.  They 
would  return  to  the  normal  wording  of  the 
old  agreement  which  did  not  have  provisions 
for  pre-assembly  and  factory  fabrication. 

However,  on  March  3,  when  the  union  pro- 
posed voluntary  arbitration  of  all  matters  in 
dispute  the  companies  withdrew  that  offer. 
Now,  according  to  the  bill,  it's  going  to  be 
removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arbitra- 
tion board  and  will  end  up  before  the  Labour 
Relations  Board  and,  no  doubt,  will  go 
through  the  courts.  It's  on  those  grounds, 
unless  the  minister  can  otherwise  assure  us, 
that  there  will  be  no  way  that  pre-assembly 
or  factory  fabrication  will  be  removed  from 
the  hands  of  the  arbitration  board,  that  we 
would  move  the  deletion  of  this  entire  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  all  matters  in  dispute  will 
be  going  to  the  arbitration  board.  All  of  them. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Are  you  giving  me  assurance, 
then,  that  in  no  way,  because  it  might  be 
interpreted  as  a  jurisdictional  matter,  will  the 
issue  of  pre-assembly  and  factory  fabrication 
be  given  to  the  Labour  Relations  Board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  give  you  the  assur- 
ance that  all  matters  in  dispute  are  going  to 
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the  arbitration  board,  which  means  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr,  Chairman:  may  I  ask  the 
minister  what  purpose  subsection  2  serves? 
What  is  your  reasoning  for  having  that  in  the 
bill?  Why  is  it  there? 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  To  pro- 
tect an  awful  lot  of  people. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Well, 
you  get  up  and  tell  us,  then. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  hate  to  admit  it,  but  you  know 
more  about  what's  going  on  than  the  minister 
does. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  know  that  the  member  for 
Hamilton  East  should  be  very  concerned 
about  this. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  have 
a  comment  to  that?  Are  we  ready  for  the 
question? 

Mr.  Reid:  Well,  why  is  it  there?  We'd  like 

an  answer. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Tell  us! 

Mr.  Reid:  Did  the  minister  not  hear  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  answered.  I  said  all 
matters  in  dispute  are  going  before  the  arbi- 
tration board.  Now,  any  other  matters  which 
could  come  under  this  will,  of  course,  come 
under  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Reid:  What  other  matters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Well,  I  can't  think  of 
any  now,  but  there  could  be  some  that  might 
arise. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  May  I  invite  the  minister's 
response  to  a  possibly  specific  example? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Right. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Suppose  the  collective  bar- 
gaining unit  is  ascertained  at  the  present 
time.  The  shrinking  of  the  bargaining  imit  by 
some  type  of  contracting  out,  suda  as  the 
member  for  Windsor  West  refers  to,  that  type 
of  thing  would  eventually  come  before  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board,  but  I  take 
it  that  it  is  not  going  to  come  before  this 
board  of  arbitration.  Then  surely  we  are  en- 
titled to  some  type  of  response  as  to  why  this 
section  is  placed  in  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  can  only  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  think  I  have  made  it  very 
clear  that  all  the  matters  in  dispute  at  the 
present  time  are  going  before  the  arbitration 


board.  Most  of  these  questions  were  in  the 
previous  collective  agreements  and  they  are 
going  before  the  board.  As  to  any  other 
matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Board,  there  is  none  at  the 
present  time  that  comes  to  my  mind. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  the  record 
show  then  that  the  minister  has  subsection 
2  of  clause  4  in  the  bill,  and  he  doesn't  know 
why  it  is  there. 

An  hon.  member:  Hurry  up  with  the  note. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let's  not  bother  about  showing 
whether  he  knows  why  it  is  there  or  not.  If, 
in  fact,  all  of  the  matters  that  are  currently 
in  the  dispute  are  going  to  arbitration,  then 
this  particular  section  isn't  necessary  in  the 
bill,  because  they  cannot  deviate  beyond  that 
without  mutual  consent  of  both  parties.  So  I 
would  think  the  minister  ought  to  be  able 
without  any  difficulty  to  withdraw  the  section 
from  the  bill,  to  delete  it  from  the  bill,  and 
renumber  all  of  the  other  sections. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  note  writer  must  be  a  slow 
writer. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  me  wait  until  he  finishes 
reading  his  note,  if  you  don't  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  am  informed,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  Labour  Relations  Board 
retains  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  matters  such 
as  unfair  practices  or  legality  of  strikes.  The 
board  of  arbitration  will  not  deal  with  such 
issues,  and  that  is  why  the  section  is  in. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  answer  to  that,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  the  board  of  arbitration  wasn't 
going  to  deal  with  that  anyway.  The  board 
of  arbitration  was  going  to  deal  solely  with 
the  matters  which  were  in  dispute.  They  were 
not  going  to  deal  with  any  other  mattters. 

Therefore,  if  you  say  that  the  board  shall 
confine  itself  to  all  matters  in  dispute  and 
other  matters  of  a  collective  agreement  nature 
which  are  agreed  upon  by  the  two  parties, 
then  you  don't  have  to  have  this  section  in 
and  you  don't  then  have  the  worry  of  the 
board  dealing  with  some  matter  which  may 
be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Labour  Rela- 
tions Board  and  subject  to  some  kind  of 
appeal. 

We  are  liable  to  find  out  that  the  arbitra- 
tion board  will  hand  down  an  award.  The 
award  will  have  contained  within  it  some- 
thing which  one  or  other  of  the  parties  will 
interpret  to  be  within  the  ambit  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Board  and  they  will  apply  then  for 
a   writ   of— which,    certiorari    or   mandamus? 
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They   will   apply  for   a  writ   anyway  which 
will  in  fact  hold  up  the— 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  A  writ  anyway. 

Mr.  Deans:  —I  cannot  remember  which  one 
it  is— the  application  of  the  award.  So  what 
you  are  really  doing  is  leaving  an  opening  in 
this  particular  arbitration  legislation  which 
one  or  the  other  parties  may  well  take  ad- 
vantage of.  They  will  look  through  every 
single  section  and  try  to  find,  if  they  want, 
a  clause  somewhere  which  can  be  loosely 
interpreted  to  be  within  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  the  Labour  Relations  Board  and 
which  therefore  could  then  nullify  much  of 
the  effort  that  has  gone  into  it.  If  it  isn't 
necessary,  take  it  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  didn't  say  it  wasn't 
necessary.  As  I  see  it  now  I  think  any  matters 
having  to  do  with  unfair  practices  or  legality 
of  strikes  certainly  wouldn't  be  dealt  with  by 
the  arbitration  board  but  would  come  under 
the  Labour  Relations  Board— and  that  is  why 
the  section  is  in. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  we  place  the  question 
now? 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question: 
Can  the  minister  assure  the  House  that  in  no 
way  will  this  arbitration  award  attempt  to 
dragoon  people  who  now  belong  to  unions 
other  than  the  locals  of  the  International 
Union  of  Elevator  Constructors  into  that 
organization  against  their  will  as  a  condition 
of  employment? 

Mr.  Deans:  That  would  be  a  matter  for  the 
Labour  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Drea:  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ham- 
ilton East. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  sense  I 
have  to  support  the  minister  on  this.  I  think 
it  is  necessary  for  it  to  be  there.  I  think  there 
are  several  sections  of  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  that  could  be  used  by  either  party  that 
would  confuse  an  arbitration  board  and  they 
would  have  to  go  for  legal  advice  as  to 
whether  they  could  deal  with  the  issue  or  not. 

If  it  is  spelled  out  here  that  they  can't  deal 
with  issues  that  come  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  board,  then  they  can  just  take  the  Act 
and  prove  it  to  themselves.  There  are  three 
or  four  sections.  There  is  the  one  mentioned 
for  fair  labour  practices;  there  are  charges 
of  failure  to  bargain  in  good  faith.  I  can't  see 


the  harm  in  any  kind  of  a  time  limit  that 
might  be  involved  being  in  there,  as  long  as 
we  know  what  it  means. 

I  think  the  benefit  of  discussing  it  in  this 
manner  is  that  the  arbitration  board  that  is 
set  up  will  be  able  to  read  Hansard  to  get 
some  idea  of  problems  they  might  run  into. 

I  take  it  that  we  have  a  firm  statement  that 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with  all 
those  things  that  were  in  dispute.  The  things 
that  concerned  me  were  the  status  quo  of  the 
conditions  of  hiring  in  order  to  still  have  the 
right  to  this  practice  regarding  training  and 
the  skills  and  competency  of  the  employee. 
And  if  they  have  a  joint  training  programme, 
that  it  will  be  part  of  the  consideration  of 
the  arbitration  board.  I  think  those  are  the 
things  that  are  in  major  dispute  at  this  point 
between  the  company  and  the  unions— what 
we  call  management's  residual  rights,  or  man- 
agement's rights. 

Now,  can  the  minister  give  me  assurance 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Labour  Relations 
Act  or  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board  that 
will  forbid  the  arbitration  board  to  deal  with 
that  question  of  managerial  rights? 

I  can't  remember  whether  there  is  any 
specific  clause  in  the  Labour  Relations  Act 
or  in  the  regulations  that  says  that  this  deci- 
sion has  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  board;  that 
is  managerial  rights.  Is  there  anything  in  the 
Act  that  protects  managerial  rights?  Does  any 
section  forbid  managerial  rights  from  being 
dealt  with  in  negotiations?  That  is  going  to 
be  the  major  point. 

And  when  you  tell  us  that  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  deal  with  all  issues  in  dispute, 
we  have  to  take  your  word  that  it  will  be 
those  that  exist  at  the  present  time  regarding 
the  status  quo  position  between  those  com- 
panies and  that  union;  so  that  we  know  very 
clearly  that  the  major  issues  are  going  to  be 
dealt  with. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  think  I've  said  it  three 
times,  and  I  have  made  it  quite  clear;  all 
matters  in  dispute  are  going  to  arbitration. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  questions? 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Bounsall's  motion 
will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

I  declare  the  motion  lost,  and  the  subsec- 
tion carried. 

Any  other  comment,  question  or  amend- 
ment on  a  later  section? 

The  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River. 
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Mr.  Reid:  I  have  an  amendment  to  section 
4,  subsection  4.  I  would  like  to  add: 

Provided  that  if  the  parties  hereto  are 
unable  to  decide  upon  the  length  of  a  col- 
lective agreement,  then  that  term  in  the 
decision  of  the  board  of  airbitration  shall  not 
exceed  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  collective  agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  juSt  like  to  say  a 
few  words  in  regard  to  this.  The  members 
will  hearken  back  to  section  3,  subsecticms  11 
and  14.  This  again  is  an  attempt  to  limit  the 
arbitrary  powers  of  the  arbitration  board 
that  we  are  seitting  up. 

I  would  remind  the  minister  once  again— 
and  I'm  afraid  that  I  don't  believe  he  under- 
stands the  gravity  of  it— of  what  we  are  doing 
here  today  in  this  legislation.  We  are  trying 
to  limit  the  time  in  a  specific  situation  for  a 
specific  time.  We  feel  that  unless  we  put  this 
limitation  on  the  collective  agreement,  the 
arbitration  board  can  arbitrarily  set  a  time 
of  five  years,  10  years  or  20  years. 

The  point  that  has  to  be  made  is  that  this 
is  compulsory  arbitration  and  what  this  party 
wants  to  see  is  these  two  parties  to  the 
agreement,  um"on  and  management,  back  to 
normal  collective  bargaining  procedures  as 
soon  as  possible.  That,  we  feel,  would  be 
one  year  after  the  collective  agreement  is 
arrived  at. 

We  don't  particularly  want  to  see  a  com- 
pulsory collective  agreement  lasting  for  five 
or  10  or  20  years,  because  that  is  a  danger- 
out  precedent.  We  want  the  two  parties  to 
resume  normal  collective  bargaining  proced- 
ures as  soon  as  possible  and  that  is  the 
reason  for  this  amendment.  We  hope  it 
would  be  supported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course  we  feel  the  question  of  term  is  not  a 
serious  issue.  We  feel  that  the  board  needs 
flexibility  and  the  parties  can  always  agree  in 
writing  in  the  term  of  the  agreement  if  they 
prefer  not  to  leave  this  to  the  board's  dis- 
cretion. That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  that 
in  there.  We  understand  that  so  far  the 
parties  have  been  talking  in  terms  of  nego- 
tiating a  five-year  agreement. 

Mr.  Reid:  May  I  just  pose  one  question  to 
the  minister?  Does  he  think  that  under  this 
compulsory  arbitration  we  are  dealing  with  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  impose  on  two  parties  in  a 
compulsory  way  a  collective  agreement  that 
lasts  more  than  one  year?  Should  it  not  be 
the  idea  and  the  end  of  this  legislation  to 
have   these  two  parties   resume  normal  col- 


lective bargaining  procedures  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible? We  are  trying  to  take  the  sting  out  of 
the  compulsory  aspects  of  this  legislation- 
Mr.  Deans:  It  is  too  late. 

Mr  Reid:  -^s  much  as  possible,  and  I 
would  ask  the  minister,  does  he  not  feel  that 
this  is  a  reasonalble  amendment  under  the 
circumBtanoes  of  compulision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  No.  We  think  that  the 
board  needs  that  flexibility;  and  as  I  said,  the 
parties  can  agree  in  writing,  they  can  agree 
by  themselves  if  they  want  to  have  a 
two-year,  three-year  or  possibly  five-year 
agreement. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  But  we  recognize  that  on 
this  side  of  the  House.  We  have  envisaged 
this  in  our  amendments,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
we  hope  that  it  would  come  to  pass  that  the 
parties  would  agree  on  the  term.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  you  that  until  the  parties  know  what 
the  terms  of  the  collective  agreement  are, 
they  are  not  going  to  agree  on  the  terms, 
because  they  are  not  going  to  bind  themselves 
to  some  unknown  equation  between  them- 
selves, for  a  length  of  five  years  or  otherwise, 
until  they  know  what  that  particular  equa- 
tion is. 

Now  my  colleague  from  Rainy  River  has 
directly  and  sincerely  put  the  question  to  you. 
He  says,  in  effect,  we  in  this  House  all 
profess  belief  in  the  collective  bargain- 
ing system  in  the  free  enterprise  aspect  of 
our  economic  operations.  We  said  that  today. 
We  spent  about  eight  hours  talking  about 
that  today.  We  say  superimposed  upon  that— 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  House  has  not  sat  for 
eight  hours  today. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Some  of  us  have  said  that 
superimposed  upon  that,  the  public  good  de- 
mands this  compulsory  arbitration.  We  are 
not  going  to  permit  the  type  of  response  that 
the  minister  made.  The  minister  responds  on 
the  basis  of  the  good  faith  of  the  board,  that 
is  fine;  the  understanding  of  the  board,  that  is 
fine;  the  intelligence  of  the  board,  that  is  fine. 
But  what  is  wrong  is  that  we  are  passing  laws 
here;  we  are  not  dealing  in  good  faith,  or 
understanding,  or  wisdom,  or  experience. 

We  are  now  setting  a  precedent  for  future 
laws  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  that  says  that 
we  will  impose  compulsory  arbitration,  and 
we  will  permit  that  board  of  arbitration  to 
compel  those  two  parties  to  live  under  a  col- 
lective agreement,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
do  with  arriving  at,  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time.  That  is  not  accepted  by  the  Liberal 
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Party  and  it  won't  be  accepted  by  the  Liberal 
Party. 

We  don't  know  who  the  government  will 
appoint.  I  would  presume  in  the  wisdom  and 
stature  of  the  minister's  ofiBce,  that  he  will 
appoint  as  his  representative  to  this  board, 
someone  knowledlgeable  and  experienced, 
and  someone  who  will  write  a  collective 
agreement  based  on  the  objectivity  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  position.  But  we  are  writing 
laws;  we  can't  rely  on  that. 

We  have  to  write  laws  recognizing  that 
that  law  says  this  is  now  a  collective  agree- 
ment which  will  bind  the  economic  relation- 
ships between  those  two  parties  for  as  long 
as  that  board  wants  them  to  be  bovmd.  And 
it  is  not  exaggerating  to  say  that  that  board 
can  bind  them  for  50  years.  The  board  won't, 
but  that  begs  the  question.  It  is  not  what  the 
board  will  do,  it  is  what  the  people  through 
their  elected  representatives  permit  the  board 
to  do.  That  is  the  essential  ingredient. 

The  government  can't  write  legislation 
giving  carte  blanche  effect  to  any  board,  no 
matter  how  wise  or  possessed  of  no  matter 
what  integrity.  The  board  can't  say  it  is  going 
to  write  a  collective  agreement  for  as  long  as 
it  wants;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  conceive. 
If  the  very  concept  is  unattractive,  surely  to 
goodness  how  can  we  even  tolerate  the 
thought  of  permitting  a  board  to  write  an 
agreement  for  as  long  as  it  wants?  We  have 
to  say  to  it  that  public  pressure,  the  good  of 
the  public,  has  dictated  that  we  pass  this 
legislation,  that  we  want  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  this  legislation,  and  we  want  to 
bring  these  parties  back  to  collective  agree- 
ment in  good  faith  as  soon  as  we  can. 

Again,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  be  for 
less  than  a  year.  It  is  arbitrary  to  say  that 
it  should  be  for  two  years.  The  position  of 
this  party  will  be  set  out  in  another  amend- 
ment that  the  board  must  be  bound  to  bring 
its  recommendations  back  to  the  effective 
termination  date  of  the  prior  contract,  May  1, 
1972. 

We  say  that  we  can't  tolerate  the  concept 
of  leaving  this  legislation  wide  open.  We 
say  that  the  best  avenue  of  approach  is  to 
say  to  that  board,  "Do  your  best,  vmte  a 
report  which  becomes  a  collective  agreement 
binding  on  these  people,  but  only  for  one 
year."  Let  them  go  back  to  their  collective 
bargaining  process  as  much  as  possible,  and 
please  don't  give  me  tihe  response  saying 
we  might  be  back  here  again  next  year.  So 
be  iti  I  would  hope  we  wouldn't  be,  that 
they  woidd  learn  their  lesson  as  a  result  of 
this  exercise,   but  the  answer  can't  be  that 


shallow  response,  "We  might  be  back  here 
again  next  year."  So  what's  the  difference? 
That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  If  we  have  to 
pass  another  law  then  we  will  pass  it  at  that 
time. 

The  essential  principle  that  I  try  to  convey 
through  you,  Mr,  Chairman,  to  the  hon.  Min- 
isiter  of  Labour  is  that  we  have  got  to  mini- 
mize the  life  of  that  board  of  arbitration  as 
far  as  imposing  its  thought  on  the  parties  to 
this  agreement  is  concerned.  Collective  bar- 
gaining means  that  people  come  together  of 
their  own  volition  and  arrive  at  agreement, 
saying  to  themselves,  "We  might  not  be 
happy  about  it,  but  we  will  live  under  it 
because  we  agreed  to  live  under  it."  The 
government  is  saying  here,  "We  might  not  be 
happy  labout  it,  but  somebody  else  will  tell 
you  that  you  will  live  under  it  and  they  will 
tell  you  how  long  you  will  live  under  it."  We 
can't  accept  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  Now  we  have  come  full  circle, 
Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  where  we  began  this 
afternoon  and  we  have  now  arrived  at  that 
point  where  we  have  decided— the  Liberals 
and  ourselves,  I  think,  in  all  fairness— that  the 
contract  should  be  retroactive  to  the  initial 
bargaining  day.  If  we  were  now  to  adopt  this, 
and  we  will  support  it,  the  termination  date 
for  this  particular  arbitration  would  be,  I 
think.  May  1,  1973. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  The  beginning  of  the  new 
contract. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
new  contract.  It  says  "at  the  beginning  of 
May,  1973."  It  would  be  one  year  after  the 
date  on  which  the  contract  became  effective. 
Therefore,  it  would  begin  at  the  beginning  of 
May,  1973,  if  we  accept  the  retroactivity 
feature. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  No,  I  am  sorry.  May  I 
clarify  this?  Would  you  permit  me  to  clarify 
it?  The  intention  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  this, 
that  the  new  agreement,  when  written,  would 
be  retroactive  to  May  1,  1972,  and  would  be 
effective  to  the  one  year  after  the  decision 
is  given.  Under  the  terms  of  this  statute,  the 
decision  becomes  a  collective  agreement.  This 
collective  agreement  might  be,  for  example, 
two  years  and  48  days. 

We  are  saying,  in  effect,  that  we  have  a 
twofold  responsibility.  One  is  to  make  sure 
that  there  is  retroactivity  to  the  terminal  date 
of  the  prior  contract.  And  we're  saying  that 
the  new  contract  should  only  be  in  being  one 
year  from  the  date  of  the  collective  agree- 
ment, namely,  the  decision  of  the  board.  It 
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might  not  be  two  years.  It  might  be  2%  years. 
It  might  be  two  years  and  40  days. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  interpret  the  amend- 
ment to  say  that.  Nevertheless,  if  that's  the 
intention  of  it,  again,  we'll  support  it.  It's 
certainly  better  than  to  be  left  in  the  am- 
biguous position  that  we're  in. 

We  happen  to  have  thought  all  along  that 
it  wasn't  necessary  to  impose  an  agreement. 
I  think,  in  fact,  looking  ahead,  it  wasn't  neces- 
sary to  impose  an  agreement.  I  honestly  be- 
lieve that,  given  enough  time,  we  could  have 
come  to  some  understanding  on  that.  I  do 
think  that  it's  unrealistic  to  impose  anything 
more  than  a  one-year  agreement  in  this  in- 
stance. I  think  it's  unrealistic  to  impose  it  at 
all.  I  think  it's  unrealistic  to  permit  the  board 
even  to  consider  more  than  one  year. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  that  since  this  is  the  first  foray  into 
the  private  section  with  arbitration,  we  want 
to  make  it  as  short  as  humanly  possible,  and 
in  the  interval  we  want  to  see  the  minister 
amend  the  appropriate  sections  of  the  Labour 
Relations  Act  to  make  sure  that  collective 
bargaining  will,  in  fact,  take  place  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  under  more  reasonable 
conditions,  at  least  for  these  people. 

I  don't  think  that  it's  reasonable  to  talk 
about  a  five-year  contract  imposed  by  an 
arbitration  board.  I  don't  think  it's  sensible 
to  talk  about  a  five-year  contract  imposed  by 
an  arbitration  board.  In  fact,  I  don't  care 
what  side  of  the  contract  you're  on,  because 
there  are  going  to  be  matters  in  that  award 
which  are  totally  unpalatable.  To  impose 
them  for  a  period  of  five  years  would  almost 
certainly  create  labour  unrest  which  would 
result  in  work  stoppages,  which  would  result 
in  a  great  deal  of  friction  and  which  would 
not  be  healthy  for  the  labour  relations  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

I  do  think  that  the  minister  could,  by  an 
appropriate  amendment— I'm  not  too  sure  this 
amendment  does  what  it  asks,  by  the  way- 
limit  the  term  of  the  contract  to  12  months 
after  the  date  the  collective  agreement  is 
signed,  and  at  that  time  the  parties  could 
then  resume  the  normal  collective  bargaining 
process.  I  don't  think  that  we  want  to  see 
arbitration  in  this  province  exceed  the  very 
minimal  length  of  time  that  it's  possible  to 
establish  a  contract  for  it.  I  think  a  year  is 
about  the  minimum.  I  think  a  year  in  this 
instance  should  be  the  maximum.  I  would  ask 
the  Minister  of  Labour  to  give  very  serious 
consideration  to  this  particular  amendment. 
I  think,  in  fact,  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Hamilton 
East. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  would  rather  the  situation 
be  left  with  guidelines  presented  to  the 
arbitration  board  at  this  point.  I  think  that 
we're  too  late  in  trying  to  decide  that.  I  can't 
say  whether  or  not  one  year  would  be  a 
good  term  for  the  board  to  lay  down.  I  don't 
know  whether  two  years  would  be,  or  wheth- 
er six  months  wouM  be.  I  don't  think  anybody 
here  can  say  that.  I  think  that  guidelines  to 
the  board  in  relationship  to  the  term  of  the 
agreement  that  is  brought  down  should  be 
decided  between  the  parties,  before  the 
board  starts  to  determine  the  issues.  That 
could  properly  be  done,  I  think,  by  a  letter 
of  direction  to  the  board  to  have  the  parties 
make  their  decision  first,  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  agree  upon  a  term  for  the  agree- 
ment that  will  be  brought  down. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  They  can  agree  under  the 
statute.  That  is  in  there.  If  they  want  to  make 
it  two  years  they  can  make  it  two  years.  If 
they  want  to  make  it  20  years  they  can  make 
it  20  years. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  don't  read  the  statute  as 
saying  anything  about  the  term  of  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  Reid:  It  says,  "any  matter  they  agree 
to". 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  was  just  going  to  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  of  all  the  amendments  that 
are  likely  to  come  up  tonight,  this  is  one 
which  I  think  the  Minister  of  Labour  should 
give  the  most  serious  consideration  to 
accepting. 

I  don't  think  the  two  parties  in  the  dispute 
have  really  thought  out  what  term  they  would 
be  willing  to  accept  under  the  conditions  of 
an  imposed,  compulsory,  binding  arbitration 
situation.  What  has  been  said  about  their 
opinion  as  to  whether  they  would  like  or 
dislike  the  arbitration  decision,  I  think,  goes 
without  saying.  There  are  going  to  be  large 
sections  that  both  parties  will  not  like.  Just 
because  they  have  had  a  history  of  five-year 
contracts,  now  forced,  would  cause  them  to 
think  or  feel  that  five  years  is  the  norm.  But 
they  have  not  yet  thought  about  the  conse- 
quences of  living  under  an  agreement,  per- 
haps a  third  of  which  both  parties  find  com- 
pletely abhorrent. 

W'hen  we  are  bringing  in  this  legislation, 
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which  compels  them  to  accept  the  decision 
made  by  three  other  persons,  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  further  underline  that  we  do 
not  want  binding  compulsory  arbitration  to 
become  a  precedent  or  a  solution  to  anything 
in  terms  of  a  dispute  in  this  province.  We 
can  further  underline  this  by  putting  a  real 
but  short  period  of  time  right  into  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  minister  may  say,  or  I  may  say,  to  an 
arbitration  board,  "Handle  this  with  kid 
gloves,  and  don't  give  them  too  long  or  too 
short  a  time."  But  I  think  it  would  be  better, 
and  there  is  a  real  obligation  on  us,  to 
actually  state  the  time  in  the  legislation.  I 
would  hope  the  minister  would  accept  this 
amendment  as  part  of  his  responsibility  in 
this  matter  to  spell  it  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  It  is  a  fact  that  over 
the  years  the  parties  have  had  five-year  agree- 
ments. But  I  think  the  member  for  Hamilton 
East  has  made  a  very  good  point  too.  We 
feel  that  the  board  needs  flexibility.  We  feel 
the  issues  in  dispute,  such  as  the  duration  of 
the  agreement  and  the  degree  of  retroactivity, 
are  all  interrelated.  The  board  would  be  most 
effective  if  it  had  the  discretion  to  deal  with 
all  these  matters;  that  is  the  reason  for  it  and 
the  reason  why  I  won't  entertain  any  amend- 
ment to  this  clause. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
—and  I  say  this  most  respectfully— is  that  the 
minister  doesn't  entertain  this  because  his 
advisers  don't  entertain  it.  I  suggest  this  with 
the  greatest  respect.  The  question  of  flexi- 
bility is  a  pure  red  herring.  They  have  ample 
flexibility. 

If  you  follow  the  logic  of  what  the  minister 
is  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  do  a  proper  job 
the  board  must  have  flexibility  as  far  as  two 
things  are  concerned.  One  is  the  term  of  the 
agreement,  and  the  second  is  the  question  of 
retroactivity.  The  statute  doesn't  even  give 
them  the  power  to  direct  the  term  or  retro- 
activity, because  the  parties  can  agree  on  the 
terms.  It  takes  it  outside  the  purview  of  the 
board.  There  is  no  logic  in  that. 

How  can  the  minister  say  to  his  colleagues 
in  this  House  that  it's  absolutely  essential  that 
this  board  have  flexibility  as  far  as  writing 
the  term  and  the  question  of  retroactivity  are 
concerned,  when  the  parties  might  agree 
themselves  as  to  the  term  or  as  to  retro- 
activity? 

We  are  happy  if  the  parties  do  that.  The 
fact  is  that  once  they  do,  the  board  under 
subsection  10  is  no  longer  vested  with  the 
question  of  term  because  it  only  relates  to 


matters  in  dispute.  If  the  question  of  term  is 
not  in  dispute,  then  the  board  has  nothing  to 
say  about  it.  If  the  board  then  has  nothing  to 
say  about  it,  how  can  you  stand  in  your  place 
and  say  to  the  members  of  this  House  that  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  board  have 
suflBcient  flexibility  to  dictate  the  term  of  the 
agreement? 

That  is  a  noxious  and  unacceptable  tvpe 
of  circuitous  logic  that  has  no  foundation  at 
all.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
the  board's  inflexibility  or  flexibility,  it  is  a 
question  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour's  inflexi- 
bility. It  absolutely  refuses  under  this  legis- 
lation to  accept  the  logical  premise  that  under 
this  legislation  you  are  going  to  permit  people 
other  than  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  to  impose  their  decision 
for  as  long  as  they  want  on  other  citizens 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  that  is  totally 
xmacceptable. 

If  we  said  today  in  this  House,  and  voted 
on  it  in  this  House,  that  we  are  going  to 
impose  a  collective  agreement  for  five  years, 
fine,  then  the  people  of  Ontario  have  spoken; 
they  have  said  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives that  we  are  going  to  bind  these 
people  to  a  five-year  contract.  But  you  are 
not  doing  that;  in  this  legislation  you  are  not 
even  delegating  that  authority;  you're  not 
even  saying  that  the  board  must  write  the 
contract  for  five  years. 

You're  saying  the  board  can  write  the  con- 
tract for  as  long  as  it  wants  to,  and  that  is 
not  proper.  That  will  never  be  proper,  and 
this  party  won't  accept  that,  and  we  are  going 
to  divide  the  House  on  that  principle,  because 
that  principle  is  absolutely  wrong. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  we 
are  faced  with  the  attempts  of  a  legalistic 
mind  to  get  into  the  field  of  labour  relations. 
I  prefer  to  go  along  with  the  member  for 
Hamilton  East.  He  has  spoken  with  his  cus- 
tomary insight  based  upon  a  good  number 
of  years  of  experience  in  industrial  relations. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  has  changed  his  mind, 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  tie  the  hands 
of  this  arbitration  board,  whether  we  make 
it  in  the  form  of  legislation  for  six  months, 
or  two  years,  or  three  years  or  five  years, 
there  is  one  inevitable  consequences,  and  it 
appeals  to  the  legalistic  mind.  They  always 
like  to  see  the  customer  twice;  we'll  be  back 
here  again  doing  it  all  over  again;  That  is  the 
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inevitable  consequence  of  that  type  of  very 
peculiar  overview. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  an  arbitration 
board,  we  just  got  finished,  under  another 
section,  talking  about  the  fact  that  everything 
that  is  in  dispute  between  the  parties  is  going 
before  that  arbitration  board  subject  to  con- 
forming with  the  Labour  Relations  Act  of  the 
province.  We  have  just  got  done  saying  that 
that  was  a  very  good  idea,  and  then  here  we 
are,  into  another  section  and  we  are  saying, 
"Tie  the  hands  of  the  board." 

Mr.  Good:  They  don't  agree. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  The  member 
for  Scarborough  Centre  must  have  failed  law 
school. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Roy:  Have  you  failed  law  school? 

Mr.  Drea:  I  had  enough  brains  not  to  go 
there.  What's  the  member  for  Ottawa  East's 
excuse? 

Mr.  Roy:  You  missed  the  point. 

Mr.  Drea:  What  I  am  talking  about,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  fact  that  this  House  does  not 
want  to  be  back  here  within  a  specific  period 
of  tiiTte  at  the  expiration  of  whatever  agree- 
ment is  consummated,  either  by  compulsion 
or  voluntarily  during  this  arbatrlation.  It  wants 
this  thing  settled  once  and  for  all  and  then 
after  that,  the  parties  will  go  through  the 
normal  collective  Ibargiaining  procedure.  I  say 
to  you  that  to  put  a  time  limit  on  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contract— and  it's  not  just  how 
many  days  or  how  many  months  it  is  going 
to  run— takes  away  the  entire  flexibility  of 
the  arbitiiator. 

In  the  er>d  one  man  is  going  to  make  this 
decision.  We  are  talking  about  three;  two  of 
them  are  going  to  be  known  to  the  i>arties; 
one  man  is  going  to  make  this.  Take  away 
his  flexibility  to  produce  a  package,  and  that 
package  includes  the  time,  and  the  time  may 
be  very  important  in  this. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  doesn't  include  the  time. 

Mr.  Drea:  If  you  take  away  the  flexibility 
in  this,  all  you  have  done  is  brought  them 
back  here  in  30  days  or  60  days  after  the 
time  limit  imposed  by  the  arbitrator. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Reid's  motion  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  \\ill  please  say  "nay."  In 
my  opinion  the  "niays"  have  it. 


All  right;  it  requires  a  vote.  Shall  we  stack 
this  along  with  any  possible  future  votes? 

An  hon.  member:  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Stacked. 
Any  other  comments,  questions  or  amend- 
menits  on  section  4? 

Mr.  Reid:  Subsection  10  of  section  4,  Mr. 
Chairman— to  amend  subsection  10,  section  4 
so  that  it  shall  read  as  follows:  "In  making 
its  decision  upon  matters  in  dispute  between 
the  paitties,  the  board  of  arbitration  shall 
provide  that  any  of  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment shall  be  retroactive  to  the  first  day  of 
May,  1972,  and  such  decision  shall  be  in  full 
force  and  effect  for  a  period  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  the  collective  agreement 
unless  the  parties  agree  otherwise." 

I  thought  the  Premier  was  making  a  speech 
outside  there  for  a  minute  when  I  heard  that 
noise,  Mr.  Chairman. 

An.  hon.  member:  As  long  as  he  does  it 
there,  not  in  here. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pretty  well 
was  in  line  with  the  other  amendments  we 
presented.  The  efi^ect  of  our  amendment  in 
section  10  is  really  to  replace  the  word 
"may"  with  "shall."  We  feel  thait  the  collec- 
tive agreement  as  reached  by  the  board  of 
arbitration  should  be  retroactive  to  the  end 
of  the  last  collective  agreement  that  we're 
dealing  with.  In  the  legislation  it  again  gives 
the  board  the  arbitrary  power  to  decide  when 
the  effective  date  of  the  agreement  shall  be. 
We  feel  that  as  a  principle  of  collective  bar- 
gaining the  new  agreement  should  begin  im- 
mediately after  the  conclusion  of  the  old  one. 
We  would  direct  the  board  that  this  be 
necessarily  so  and  that  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  be  retroactive  to  May,  1972. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  suppose 
there's  much  sense  reiterating  the  argument. 
I've  been  disappointed  tonight  in  the  inflexi- 
bility of  the  minister  and  I  think  his  complete 
misunderstanding  of  the  collective  bargaining 
process,  the  free  choices  that  are  involved  by 
the  parties  to  these  agreements.  I  would  hope 
that  this  amendment,  if  nothing  else,  would 
be  acceptable  to  the  minister  as  part  of  the 
collective  bargaining  process  as  it  exists. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
can  well  understand  and  support  the  intent  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River.  I  think  that 
all   matters   which  can  be  made   retroactive 
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should  be  made  retroactive.  There  are  obvi- 
ously matters  in  this  dispute  which  there  is 
no  possible  hope  of  making  retroactive,  nor 
would  we  want  them  made  retroactive.  I 
think  if  you  were  going  to  have  such  a  sec- 
tion it  would  have  to  be  worded  a  little  dif- 
ferently. We  support  the  intent  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Rainy  River  because,  in  fact,  we 
too  want  to  see  the  terms  of  the  contract  for 
which  there  is  either  a  possibility  of  retro- 
activity or  a  monetary  value  which  can  be 
applied  made  retroactive  to  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  the  last  contract. 

I  think  the  minister  should,  in  fact,  direct 
the  board  to  find  in  that  way  on  matters  of 
wages,  on  matters  of  pensions,  on  matters 
which  are  in  fact  capable  of  being  applied 
retroactively.  It  should  be  a  decision  of  this 
Legislature  tonight  that  they  ought  to  be 
applied  retroactively.  We  recognize,  and  I'm 
sure  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River  recog- 
nizes, that  there  are  things  at  this  point  in 
this  dispute  for  which  there  is  neither  a 
monetary  value  nor  any  hope  of  retroactivity. 

So  I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  to  make 
the  appropriate  change.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  change  might  say,  "shall  provide  that  any 
of  the  terms  which  can  be  applied  retro- 
actively shall  be  retroactive  to  May  1,  1972." 

If  that  is  acceptable  then  I  would  say  that 
that  we  had  in  fact  dealt  fairly  vdth  the  dis- 
pute and  we  had  left  sufficient  leeway  for  the 
board  to  deal  with  all  of  the  other  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  May  I  point 
out  that  the  House  can  no  longer  sit  after 
10:30  unless  certain  (action  is  taken? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  If  there  is  a  dis- 
position on  behalf  of  the  members— Fm  in  the 
hands  of  the  House— I  think  we  might  con- 
tinue. I  would  ask  that  the  committee  rise 
and  report.  I  think  we  have  to  go  through 
that  manoeuvre. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
House  leader?  Would  it  be  his  intention  to 
have  the  Lieutenant  Governor  come  in  to- 
night and  give  royal  assent  if  this  bill  were 
to  pass  this  evening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Deans:  Then  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
is  standing  by  in  the  building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  say  that  we  were  not 
happy  with  the  situation  which  prevailed 
prior  to  Christmas,   and  we  made  it  known 


that  we  don't  want  to  sit  beyond  10:30  at  any 
time  in  this  Legislature.  But  tonight,  simply 
because  we  are  near  the  end  of  this  bill  and 
simply  because  we,  like  the  government,  per- 
haps want  to  see  the  thing  completed,  we 
will  agree  to  sit  until  11  o'clock  if  the  House 
leader  will  agree  that  that  would  be  an 
appropriate  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  As  I  said,  I'm  in  the 
hands  of  the  House.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  progress 
on  one  bill  and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  House 
sit  beyond  the  hour  of  10:30. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  House  leader  did  agree  to  11  o'clock. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I  did. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Order  for  committee 
of  the  whole  House;  Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe  in  the 
chair. 


ELEVATOR  CONSTRUCTOR  UNIONS 
DISPUTES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  2,  the  Elevator 
Constructor  Union  Disputes  Act,  1973. 

Mr.  Chairman:  When  we  rose,  we  were 
discussing  Mr.  Reid's  amendment  to  subsec- 
tion 10  of  section  4.  Is  there  any  further 
discussion  on  it  before  the  minister  replies? 
The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  F.  Guindon  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment.  For  instance,  their  wage  formula 
certainly  does  not  lend  itself  to  automatic 
and  full  retroactivity  because,  as  the  hon. 
members  know,  there  was  an  increase  in  July 
1972,  which  I  think  is  binding  under  the 
former  collective  agreement.  Therefore,  I 
cannot  accept  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Ready  for  the  question? 
Those  in  favour  of  Mr,  Reid's  motion  will 
please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

I  declare  the  motion  lost  and  subsection 
10  carried. 

Any  comment,  question  or  amendment  on 
any  later  section  of  the  bill?  The  member 
for  York-Forest  Hill.  Which  section? 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  move  an  amendment 
which  will  add  a  section,  section  11.  My 
amendment  is  that  section— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  before  we  get  that 
far— 

An  hon.  member:  It's  a  subsection. 

Mr.  Givens:  Subsection  11. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Oh,  subsection  11  to  sec- 
tion 4? 

Mr.  Givens:  Yes,  adding  subsection  11  to 
section  4. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right. 

Mr.  Givens:  I  move  that  section  4  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following  subsection 
after  subsection  10,  to  be  designated  as  sub- 
section 11: 

The  board  shall  determine  an  order  of 
priorities  of  categories  of  jobs  to  which  the 
imions  and  employers  sbaill  return  to  work. 
Such  order  of  priorities  shall  give  preference 
to  jobs  on  which  public  moneys  are  being 
expended,  with  i>articular  reference  to  the 
completion  of  the  construction  of  hospitals, 
senior  citizens'  housing,  nursing  homes  and 
other  such  public  facilities  throughout  the 
province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  regard  for  the  bat- 
ting average  of  all  the  amendments  that  have 
been  put  up  here— it  is  quite  evident  what's 
been  happening;  the  boys  under  the  gallery 
have  been  sending  notes  to  the  minister  and 
there  has  been  a  constipation  of  minds  here 
—I  am  appealing  to  the  melmlbeirs  of  the 
government  opposite  to  try  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  May  I  place 
the  motion  first? 

Moved  by  Mr.  Givens  that  section  4  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following  subsection 
after  subsection  10  to  be  designated  as  sub- 
section 11. 

The  board  shall  determine  an  order  of 
priorities  of  categories  of  jobs  to  which  the 


unions  and  employers  shall  return  to  work. 
Such  order  of  priorities  shall  give  prefer- 
ence to  jobs  on  which  public  moneys  are 
being  expended,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  completion  of  the  construction  of 
hospitals,  senior  citizens'  housing,  nursing 
homes  and  other  such  public  facilities 
throughout  the  province. 

The  hon.  member  for  York-Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  Givens:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appealing 
to  the  members  on  the  other  side  that  this  is 
not  a  political  amendment.  This  is  something 
I  am  proposing  so  that  you  can  achieve  the 
best  possible  results  from  what  you  are 
trying  to  do. 

Having  gone  this  far  to  impose  compulsory 
arbitration  you  should  try  to  see  that  you  get 
the  best  benefit  out  of  it  that  you  possibly 
can  as  members  of  the  government.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  means  that  this  gives  you  an 
opportunity  to  apply  leverage  so  that  you  can 
achieve  what  you  want  to  achieve.  You 
couldn't  have  this  leverage  as  a  government 
if  this  was  simply  another  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  which  was  achieved  between 
the  parties  because  you  are  being  called 
upon  to  impose  compulsory  arbitration.  You 
have  leverage  so  try  to  get  the  best  deal  that 
you  can. 

The  second  factor  involved  in  this  amend- 
ment has  regard  for  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
tremendous  backlog  of  employment.  Surely 
that  is  obvious  to  everybody!  There  is  a 
tremendous  backlog  of  jobs.  Can  you  expect 
that  today  or  tomorrow  1,200  people  who  are 
coming  back  to  work  will  be  able  to  get  into 
all  the  jobs  across  the  province?— the  Shera- 
tons, the  hospitals,  the  housing  developments 
and  so  on— and  be  able  to  catch  up  on  that 
backlog  in  short  order? 

What  is  going  to  happen,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this.  There  are  going  to  be  inducements 
offered  by  the  big  employers  in  the  field,  the 
big  contractors,  the  big  builders.  They  are 
going  to  offer  bonuses,  inducements.  There 
will  be  inducements  over  the  table.  There 
will  be  inducements  under  the  table. 

The  workers  will  want  to  go  to  the  jobs 
and  the  companies  involved  will  want  to  go 
to  the  big  jobs  because  these  jobs  recur  every 
month,  every  year,  whereas  a  hospital  or  a 
nursing  home  is  a  one-shot  proposition.  They 
deal  with  a  hospital  board  today;  when 
they've  finished  the  hospital  they  are  through 
with  them.  They  won't  see  them  any  more 
and  there  will  be  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  workers  and  the  companies  to  go  to  these 
particular  jobs. 
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These  are  projects  in  which  you  have 
money  involved.  I  mentioned  in  my  main 
speech  on  the  second  reading  today  the  668- 
bed  hospital  down  the  street,  the  New  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital.  You  have  invested  $32  million 
and  more  in  it,  and  it  isn't  only  the  money 
that  you  have  got  invested  in  it  but  the  de- 
livery of  services  that  you  are  counting  on 
over  the  next  two  or  three  years.  You  aren't 
going  to  get  them  if  the  workers  and  the 
companies  are  going  to  be  busy  finishing  the 
Sheraton  Hotel  and  other  commercial  de- 
velopments. 

Why  don't  you  empower  the  board  that 
you  are  setting  up  under  this  compulsory 
arbitration,  which  you  are  going  to  finalize 
before  midnight  tonight,  and  say  to  these 
birds,  "We  want  you  to  finish  the  jobs  in 
which  the  public  has  a  direct  and  immediate 
interest"?  Never  mind  whether  you  are  going 
to  be  interfering  with  contractual  develop- 
ments; you  are  interfering  vdth  contractual 
developments  anyway  merely  by  imposing 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Surely,  it  is  hypocritical  to  say  on  the  one 
hand  that  you  don't  want  to  interfere  with 
contractual  involvements  while  on  the  other 
hand  you  are  imposing  a  contractual  involve- 
ment by  compulsory  arbitration.  Surely,  the 
members  of  the  government,  whose  vote  I 
have  to  have  to  swing  this  amendment,  can 
see  the  importance  of  it.  If  you  want  to  finish 
your  hospitals,  if  you  want  to  finish  your 
nursing  homes,  if  you  want  to  finish  your 
housing  developments  as  quickly  as  possible, 
you  are  not  going  to  do  it  unless  the  arbitra- 
tion board  is  going  to  tell  these  people,  both 
the  unions  and  the  contractors,  that  they  are 
to  finish  these  public  jobs  first  and  establish 
that  order  of  priorities. 

There  is  nothing  more  that  I  can  possibly 
say  to  you  because  if  you  don't  impose  this 
kind  of  amendment  you  are  not  going  to  get 
these  jobs  finished.  They  are  going  to  be 
finishing  the  luxury  jobs  first.  If  that  is  your 
idea  of  public  duty,  of  doing  duty  to  the 
public  and  of  correcting  the  inhumanity  and 
the  callousness  that  I  talked  about  earlier,  I 
don't  know  what  I  have  been  doing  here  all 
day. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ham- 
ilton East. 

Mr.  R.  Cisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  support  wholeheartedly  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  hon,  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill  has  put  before  the  House.  I  don't  know 
at  this  point  whether  I  can  support  it  as 
being  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  arbitra- 


tion board.  That's  out  of  my  field  altogether. 
I  just  can't  envisage  how  the  board  could 
make  that  determination  in  any  realistic  man- 
ner at  all.  But  I  certainly  think  the  minister 
should  do  some  thinking.  Is  there  any  mem- 
ber over  there  who  could  give  some  assurance 
—there  are  three  ministers  in  the  House— to 
the  public  that  senior  citizens'  homes  and 
hospitals  and  these  places  are  looked  after 
first  as  far  as  inspection  and  safe  operation 
is  concerned?  We've  talked  about  the  safety 
hazard  and  this  has  been  the  nub  of  the 
whole  situation,  producing  the  bill  to  provide 
arbitration  to  look  after  these  people  in  these 
homes  and  institutions,  and  there  should  be 
something  done  about  it. 

I  agree  that  they  should  get  priority  with 
the  number  of  workforces  available.  But  I 
just  can't  say  that  I  could  support  a  propo- 
sition that  it  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  arbitration  board.  But  the  government 
has  a  responsibility.  If  they  believe  that  the 
reasons  for  this  bill  were  valid  then  the 
priorities  have  to  be  put  where  they  need 
to  go  on  behalf  of  the  people  who  need  the 
services  first. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  this  point,  I  agree  with  most  of 
the  comments  which  the  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East  has  just  made.  I  find  great  diffi- 
culty in  having  this  type  of  priority  and  dic- 
tation of  what  work  should  be  done  under 
the  aegis  of  the  arbitration  board,  which  is 
going  to  take  some  time  to  set  up  and  some 
time  to  get  agreement.  These  are  not  matters 
that  they  should  be  dealing  vdth.  They  should 
be  dealing  with  the  matters  that  are  in  dis- 
pute between  the  two  parties  to  this  dispute. 
They  should  not  be  running  around  the 
province  gathering  material  on  what  buildings 
should  be  done  first. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  sentiment 
that  buildings  in  which  the  public  funds  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  are  involved  should 
be  completed  first  where  they  involve  resi- 
dences, either  for  senior  citizens  or  families, 
as  far  as  OHC  money  goes,  then  residences 
and  other  buildings  in  the  province  that  don't 
involve  public  funds  and  then  the  whole 
class  of  commercial  buildings.  I  think  this 
can  be  achieved. 

I  said  in  my  remarks  this  afternoon  that 
the  government  has  a  responsibility,  having 
brought  this  bill  in  vAth  a  view  to  public 
safety  in  mind  and  the  inconvenience  to  the 
public,  to  see  that  priorities  are  set.  I  would 
say    to   the    government   that   there    are    a 
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couple  of  ways  they  can  do  it:  As  a  separate 
section  in  this  bill,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  arbitration  board,  indicating  that 
you  the  government  have  the  power  to  set 
the  priorities  on  what  work  is  to  be  done; 
or  you  now  go  and  you  talk  to  the  companies, 
you  review  with  them  what  their  contracts 
are,  with  some  flexibility  in  your  ovioi  minds 
as  to  the  length  of  the  possible  date  they 
would  have  got  to  those  contracts  anyway, 
to  get  the  most  equitable— in  terms  of  the 
criteria  we  have  phrased— terms  of  getting 
that  accomplished.  If  you  meet  resistance  in 
that  and  do  not  have  the  power  to  then 
enforce  those  priorities,  we  would  be  more 
than  wilUng  to  co-operate  with  you  in  a 
short  bill  that  laid  out  those  priorities. 

But  to  give  it  to  the  arbitration  board  is, 
to  me,  a  bastardization  of  what  the  arbitra- 
tion board  should  be  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  member  for  York-Forest  Hill  certainly 
made  a  suggestion  which  has  a  great  deal 
of  merit.  However,  as  has  been  stated  by  two 
other  members,  we  don't  think  that  the  arbi- 
tration board  is  really  the  agency  that  could 
do  that.  For  one  thing,  as  was  stated,  the 
board  would  probably  not  sit  for  some  weeks, 
and  I  imagine  the  setting  of  priorities  would 
have  to  be  made  very  shortly.  However,  as  I 
said,  this  suggestion  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit.  Perhaps  we  can  accomplish  the  same 
thing  and  obtain  the  same  goal  by  asking 
the  minister,  whether  it  is  tJne  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Potter)  or  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  to  get  in  touch  with  these  people 
and  set  priorities  for  them. 

Mr.  Givens:  What  is  he  going  to  do?  Put 
salt  on  their  tail? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Carleton):  They  are 

already  working- 
Mr.  Givens:  All  right,  you  will  hear  about 

it  later. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to  prolong  the 
discussion,  but  I  think  that  the  minister 
should  give  an  assurance  to  the  House  that 
he  will  introduce  legislation  or  have  some 
directive    set    out    so    that    there    could    be 


priorities  set  up  as  to  the  type  of  building  or 
buildings  that  are  going  to  be  listed  in  that 
series  of  priorities. 

The  member  for  York-Forest  Hill  certainly 
has  made  a  real,  impassioned  plea  for  the 
need  for  the  completion  of  certain  very  im- 
portant facilities,  such  as  hospitals  that  we 
can't  delay.  That  should  have  bpeen  one  of  the 
prime  priorities.  So  should  nursing  homes  and 
homes  that  may  be  dealing  with  the  health  of 
an  individual.  These  are  the  type.  The  minis- 
ter should  either  loome  in  -with  legislation  or, 
if  you  are  not  aible  to  introduce  legislation, 
issue  a  directive  to  the  unions  and  to  the 
management  that  these  be  given  first  priority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
think  legislation  is  required  at  this  time,  but 
I  would  certainly  be  glad  to  contact  my  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Health,  and  see  what 
kind  of  directives  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ready  for  the  question? 
The  member  for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Speaking  further  to  this,  I 
am  sure  the  Minister  of  Health  can  apply  to 
the  companies  in  dispute  or  to  them  through 
the  Minister  of  Labour  on  the  areas  that 
affect  the  Minister  of  Health,  that  is,  hos- 
pitals, nursing  homes,  and  so  on.  I  think 
there  is  a  vdder  scope  here  than  what  the 
Minister  of  Health  deals  with.  I  don't  think 
it  is  within  his  jurisdiction  to  say  that  senior 
citizen  homes  per  se  afiFeot  health  if  they 
are  not  completed.  But  if  he  can  stretch  it 
that  far,  I  don't  think  he  could  say  that 
other  OHC  family  highrises  affect  the  health 
of  those  people  that  are  in  them  unless  they 
are  completed.  I  certainly  don't  think  he  can 
say  we  should  complete  a  particular  highrise 
that  OHC  has  not  occupied  yet  as  a  matter  of 
health.  So,  I  think  the  Minister  of  Labour 
needs  to  take  a  step  further  tihan  the  one  step 
he  has  taken  in  consulting  the  Minister  of 
Health.  He  needs  to  take  perhaps  a  step 
further  himself  in  indicating  the  social  prior- 
ities of  construction  of  elevators  that  need  to 


Mr.  Chairman:  Ready  for  the  question? 

Mr.  Givens:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  more 
word,  the  fact  is  that  I  discussed  this  matter 
with  the  Minister  of  Health.  With  great 
respect  to  the  revered  gentleman,  he  ain't 
got  a  clue.  He  is  looking  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour  for  help  and  the  Minister  of  Labour 
isn't  giving  him  a  helping  hand.  The  respon- 
sibility is  the  Minister  of  Labour's,  and  he 
will  hear  about  it  if  priorities  aren't  given  in 
these  projects,  believe  you  me.  I  don't  know 
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why  the  minister  can't  put  this  in  this  bill 
right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  The  board  is  not  the 
body  that  can  do  it.  It  won't  be  sitting  for 
some  time.  I  think  these  matters  are  more 
relevant  through  management  than  they  are 
through  the  board.  I  must  admit  it,  and  I 
have  already  said  it,  the  idea  is  good;  the 
suggestion  is  certainly  valid.  I  can  assure  the 
member  that  I  will  not  shirk  my  responsibility 
and  I  will  get  in  touch  with  these  people. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Givens'    amendment    will    please    say    "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion,  the  "nays"  have  it.  I 
declare  the  motion  lost. 

Any  further  comments,  questions  or  amend- 
ments to  any  later  section  of  the  bill  and,  if 
so,  which  section? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Section  5(2). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  before  5(2)?  The 
member  for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Just  a  question  of  informa- 
tion on  this  part,  I  gather  that  this  part  in 
not  making  the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure 
Act  apply  is  to  ensure,  or  attempt  to  ensure, 
that  the  arbitration  board  itself  rules  on  the 
procedures,  and  that  this  would  prevent  the 
taking  to  court  under  this  Act  of  a  procedure 
that  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  doesn't 
like  in  terms  of  the  way  the  arbitration 
board  proceeds.  My  question  is,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  the  same  bad  procedures  that  could 
occur  can  ibe  <AMlenged  imder  tihe  Judicial 
Review  Act.  So  why  has  the  minister  ex- 
cluded the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act 
and  not  the  Judicial  Review  Act?  What  is  the 
difference  between  excluding  the  Statutory 
Powers  Act  and  not  the  Judicial  Review  Act 
when  both  of  them,  I  think,  could  speak  to 
that  procedural  point  of  the  arbitration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  I  am  not  quite  clear, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  hon.  member  will 
agree  that  the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure 
Act  is  one  to  which  you  can  always  appeal, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  binding  arbitration 
there  is  no  appeal.  That's  the  reason  why  this 
arbitration  does  not  come  under  the  Statutory 
Powers  Procedure  Act  because  you  just  can- 
not appeal.  It's  a  binding  arbitration. 

Section  5  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  comments,  questions  or 
amendments  on  any  later  section  of  the  bill? 


Mr.  Bounsall:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  section 
6(2)(c). 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
in  section  6(2)(c)  the  words  "the  rates  of 
wages  or"  be  deleted,  and  a  new  section  (d) 
be  added  which  reads,  "The  employers  shall 
not,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  unions, 
alter  the  rates  of  wages  that  were  in  opera- 
tion on  July  1,  1972,"  and  further,  subsection 
(d)  be  relettered  as  subsection  (e). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  comments? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  comment  on  it,  could  we  hear 
whether  the  minister  might  accept  this  as  a 
reasonable  amendment  to  the  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
don't  think  you  need  this  amendment.  These 
rights  are  already  guaranteed.  They  were  in 
the  former  collective  agreement  and  there 
was  an  increase,  I  understand,  in  rates  of 
wages  as  of  July  1,  1972.  I  think  this  is  quite 
understood.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  ask 
for  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  minister 
is  stating  categorically  to  the  House  that  it  is 
his  understanding  that  the  increase  in  wages 
that  occurred  on  July  1,  post  the  termination 
of  the  contract  on  April  30,  is  in  fact  covered 
by  that  contract  that  expired  on  April  30,  and 
by  making  the  provision  that  the  employer 
shall  not  alter  those  rates  that  were  in  opera- 
tion on  April  30  he  has  indeed  covered  that 
increase  that  occurred  on  July  1,  then  I  will 
certainly  have  no  reason  to  proceed  with  the 
amendment.  Do  I  have  your  categorical 
assurance  that  this  will  occur  and  the  em- 
ployees will  not  suffer  a  decrease  of  roughly 
50  cents  an  hour  that  they  had  from  July  1 
until  the  strike  occurred? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  This  increase  came 
about  as  the  result  of  the  former  collective 
agreement,  and  it  was  agreed  that  by  July  1, 
1972,  they  would.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned 
it's  agreed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  agreed,  then,  to  with- 
draw the  motion? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  agree  to  withdraw  it. 
Section  6  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  com- 
ments, questions  or  amendments  on  a  later 
section  of  the  bill? 
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All  right  then,  we  have  one  amendment  to 
be  voted  on  which  was  left  over  from  sec- 
tion 4.  This  we  will  proceed  to  do  now. 

Mr.  Reid  has  moved  an  amendment  to 
section  4  subsection  4,  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof: 

Provided  that  if  the  parties  hereto  are 
unable  to  decide  upon  the  length  of  a 
collective  agreement,  then  that  term  in  a 
decision  of  a  board  of  arbitration  shall  not 
exceed  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  collective  agreement. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment  which 
was  negatived  on  the  following  vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  22,  the  "nays"  are  53. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost, 
and  the  section  carried.  Shall  the  ibill  be 
reported? 

Bill  2  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bill 
without  amendment  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion. 

Bill  2,  the  Elevator  Constructor  Unions 
Disputes  Act,  1973. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  awaits  to  give  royal 
assent  to  the  measure  that  has  been  before  us. 


The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  chamber  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
throne. 


ROYAL  ASSENT 

Hon.  W.  Ross  Macdonald  (Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor): Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  a  bill  to 
which,  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf  of  the 
said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully  re- 
quest Your  Honour's  assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  is  the 
title  of  the  bill  to  which  Your  Honour's  assent 
is  prayed: 

Bill  2,  the  Elevator  Constructor  Unions 
Disputes  Act,  1973. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's 
name,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor doth  assent  to  this  bill. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  tomorrow  we  will  continue 
with,  I  think  it's  item  No.  1  on  the  order 
paper- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Or  anything  on  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —and  on  Monday  it  will 
be  No.  1,  and  I  suppose  possibly  No.  1  on 
Tuesday  as  well.  I  would  expect  if  there 
were  time  left  on  either  Monday  or  Tuesday 
we  would  do  some  second  readings  of  the 
bills  that  are  now  on  the  order  paper. 

Hon,  Mr,  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11:16  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  some 
special  guests  with  us  today.  In  the  west 
gallery  there  will  be  the  Asian  Immigrant 
Youth  Centre  International  Institute  of  To- 
ronto. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


COURT  RULING  ON  LAND 
ACQUISITION 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  advise  the  hon.  members 
that  on  Wednesday,  Mar.  21  last,  the  Court 
of  Appeal  of  Ontario  delivered  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  this  province  its  opinions 
on  the  questions  referred  to  it  by  an  order 
in  council  of  Sept.  19,  1971.  The  questions 
referred  to  the  court  related  to  the  effect 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  Planning  Act  on 
the  procedures  followed  in  various  types  of 
land  acquisition. 

The  date  for  the  hearing  of  the  argument 
on  the  questions  referred  to  the  court  was 
extensively  advertised  in  the  press  and  the 
argument  of  persons  interested  in  these  ques- 
tions was  advanced  to  the  court  on  Feb.  12 
to  16  inclusive  last.  Counsel  was  appointed 
by  the  court  to  argue  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tions, and  counsel  representing  interested 
parties  were  also  afforded  the  opportunity  to 
make  submissions. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  is  extensive,  cover- 
ing some  50  pages,  and  it  will  provide  assis- 
tance to  those  members  of  the  public  inter- 
ested therein  and  guidance  to  the  government 
in  assessing  the  present  situation.  The  ques- 
tions asked  of  the  court  and  the  court's  con- 
siderations affect  the  legislation  of  several 
ministries.  Copies  of  the  opinion  have  been 
delivered  to  those  ministries  affected  for  their 
review  as  to  possible  implications  for  their 
legislation. 

To  assist  the  members  opposite  I  have 
obtained  additional  copies  of  the  decision 
and  I'll  provide  a  copy  to  each  of  the  oppo- 
sition parties  opposite. 


Friday,  March  23,  1973 
STATUS  OF  OPC  OFFICER 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature the  member  for  Downsview  (Mr. 
Singer)  asked  me  about  the  status  of  an 
employee  of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission, 
Mr.  Herb  Thurston.  At  that  same  time, 
several  speculative  stories  appeared  in  the 
press  concerning  the  security  of  criminal  in- 
telligence information  being  gathered  and 
analysed  by  the  staff  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission. 

I  undertook  at  that  time  to  provide  the 
hon.  member  and  the  House  with  a  statement 
on  the  matter  in  due  course  and  indicated 
on  Wednesday  that  I  would  do  so  today. 

I  should  explain  at  the  outset  that  CISO— 
Criminal  Intelligence  Services  of  Ontario— is 
an  organization  made  up  of  representatives 
from  police  forces  operating  in  this  province 
and  members  of  the  Ontario  Police  Commis- 
sion. It  is  concerned  with  providing  facilities 
for  the  collection,  analysis  and  dissemination 
of  criminal  intelligence  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  with  a  view  to  effectively  combat- 
ting crime. 

The  28-man  governing  body  of  CISO,  to 
which  I  will  make  reference,  is  composed  of 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission,  the  commissioner  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police,  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  RCMP  "O"  division,  and  the 
chiefs  of  police  of  any  municipal  police  forces 
in  Ontario  having  participating  members. 

Part  of  the  role  of  the  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission since  the  formation  of  CISO  in  1966 
has  included  the  provision  of  a  repository 
for  the  information  being  gathered  from  vari- 
ous police  forces,  and  staff  resources  to  un- 
dertake the  analysis  of  this  intelligence  data 
and  their  dissemination  to  operating  forces 
in  the  field. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  governing  body  of 
CISO  in  September  1972,  the  question  of  the 
security  of  this  system  was  discussed  and  a 
special  committee  of  senior  police  officials 
was  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter.  At 
that  time  a  resolution  was  passed  suspending 
Mr.  Thurston,  an  intelligence  analyst  em- 
ployed by  the  Ontario  Police  Commission,  as 
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a  member  of  CISO  pending  a  review  of  the 
matter. 

Since  this  action  by  the  governing  body  of 
CISO  resulted  in  Mr.  Thurston  being  denied 
access  to  criminal  inteUigence  files  that  he 
required  in  the  regular  performance  of  his 
duties,  it  was  necessary  for  his  employer, 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission,  to  tempo- 
rarily withdraw  him  from  this  work  and  later 
reassign  him  to  other  duties  outside  the 
intelligence  section. 

The  review  was  completed  in  November 
and  it  resulted  in  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions being  made  concerning  the  physical 
security  of  the  files,  the  control  of  the  repos- 
itory and  the  procedures  of  CISO.  This  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  meetings  between 
the  committee  of  the  CISO  responsible  for  the 
review  and  members  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission,  during  which  agreement  was 
reached  on  the  manner  and  extent  to  which 
these  recommendations  would  be  imple- 
mented. 

During  this  period  Mr.  Thurston  was  ap- 
proached by  the  chairman  of  the  federal  Law 
Reform  Commission  concerning  the  possible 
employment  or  secondment  with  the  commis- 
sion. Subsequently,  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  Ontario  Police  Commission  to  second 
Mr.  Thurston  to  the  federal  Law  Reform 
Commission  where  he  is  currently  engaged. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Is  that 
"second"  or  "give  him  away"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Thurston  remains 
an  employee  of  the  Ontario  government  and 
his  salary  continues  to  be  paid  by  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission  under  a  reimbursement 
arrangement  with  the  federal  government. 

I  should  emphasize  that  while  the  matter 
of  Mr.  Thurston's  judgement  was  raised  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  CISO  investigation,  I  am 
assured  by  those  responsible  for  his  super- 
vision that  his  honesty  and  integrity  are  not 
in  doubt. 

Returning  to  the  broader  question  of 
changes  in  the  direction  of  CISO  as  a  result 
of  this  overall  review,  a  meeting  was  held 
of  the  governing  body  in  February  of  this 
year.  At  that  time  a  new  set  of  procedures 
was  adopted  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  an  executive  committee  made  up  of  four 
members  of  police  forces  and  three  members 
of  the  Ontario  Police  Commission.  This  com- 
mittee, wdth  the  assistance  of  a  co-ordinator, 
should  help  to  provide  more  efi^ective  direc- 
tion to  the  criminal  intelligence  function  of 
CISO  and  a  greater  degree  of  ongoing  parti- 
cipation  in  the   process  for  member  police 


forces.  In  addition  to  these  changes,  the 
physical  security  of  the  repository  has  been 
strengthened  considerably  and  the  staff  re- 
sources allocated  to  this  activity  will  be  ex- 
panded, I  should  point  out  that  these  and 
other  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
the  system  enjoy  the  full  approval  and  sup- 
port of  the  governing  body  of  CISO. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
evident  to  all  those  who  have  been  directly 
involved  in  these  developments  over  the  last 
year  that  their  efforts  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tribute to  a  more  responsive  and  effective  sys- 
term  of  criminal  intelligence  in  Ontario,  one 
which  will  continue  to  have  the  confidence 
and  support  of  all  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  a  whitewash! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

STATUS  OF  OPP  OFFICER 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  further  to  the  Solicitor 
General's  statement,  can  he  inform  the  House 
whether  or  not  the  police  forces  in  the  various 
other  groups  contributing  information  to 
CSIO  now  have  had  their  confidence  restored 
in  the  security  of  these  files  and  no  longer 
have  that  hesitation  that  evidently  had  been 
expressed  in  forwarding  information  that 
would  be  useful  in  the  control  of  crime? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  give  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  members  of 
this  House  and  the  public  at  large,  the  assur- 
ance that  the  review  has  resulted  in  these 
specific  items  that  I  have  told  them.  It  has 
the  full  confidence  of  all  of  the  participating 
members,  which  consist  of  those  people  to 
whom  I  have  referred.  The  review  committee 
consisted  of  Chief  Adamson,  the  new  com- 
missioner of  the  OPP,  Harold  Graham,  and 
Commissioner  Lysyk  of  the  RCMP. 

What  has  been  implemented  has  the  full 
support  of  the  total  governing  body.  Tlie 
police  forces  of  this  province  now  have  com- 
plete confidence  in  what  has  been  done. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  further 
supplementary:  Can  the  minister  tell  the 
House  whether  Mr.  Thurston  now  has  been 
completely  exonerated,  that  is  publicly  and 
in  the  minister's  mind,  of  the  minister  s  sus- 
picion that  this  is  the  man  who  was  feeding 
this  confidential  information  to  the  member 
for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  has  intimated  that  I  had  a  suspicion 
relating  to  Mr.  Thurston. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  were  the  minister's 
Suspicions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Of  course,  what  was 
involved  was  only  the  relationship  of  Mr. 
Thurston  and  the  discharge  of  his  duties  and 
his  continuing  membership  as  a  member  of 
CISO. 

I  have  reiterated  in  my  statement  that, 
although  judgement  may  have  been  passed 
upon  him,  I  am  assured  that  his  integrity  and 
honesty  are  not  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
supplementary! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view,  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  the  minister  tell  us— it 
was  also  a  part  of  my  question— whatever 
happened  to  Gary  Ralph?  Could  the  minister 
tell  us  if  he  is  prepared  to  make  available  the 
lengthy  report  that  he  sat  on  for  four  months 
and  let  us  see  what  in  fact  the  investigating 
group  said  and  not  the  pap  statement  of  three 
pages  that  he  gave  us  today?  Could  the  min- 
ister tell  us  if  the  Association  of  Ontario 
Police  Chiefs,  which  withdrew  its  support 
from  this  intelligence  agency,  is  now  back, 
rather  than  the  two  or  three  people  that  he 
mentioned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ser- 
vices of  Gary  Ralph  were  terminated.  He  was 
a  contract  employee  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission.  They  were  terminated  on  May 
19,    1972. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  We  didn't  need  him  any  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  His  services  came  to 
an  end. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  His  services  came  to  an 
end. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  you  that  my  interest  in 
the  matter  consists  of  two  items.  One  is  the 
status  of  an  employee  of  the  Ontario  Police 


Commission,  Mr.  Thurston.  I  have  now  been 
satisfied  as  to  that. 

My  second  concern  as  Solicitor  General 
was  as  to  the  effectiveness  and  security  of 
the  criminal  intelligence  services  of  this  prov- 
ince. I  am  now  assured  as  to  that,  and  I 
want  to  repeat  for  the  hon.  member,  that 
what  has  evolved  in  terms  of  the  CISO  pro- 
cedures, as  I've  outlined,  has  the  full  con- 
currence of  all  the  participating  members 
of  CISO. 

As  to  the  police  association— I'm  not  sure 
that   I   can   recall   the  member's   exact- 
Mr.  Singer:  It  is  the  Ontario  Association  of 
Police  Chiefs,  which  expressed  no  confidence 
in  that  whole  system. 

Hon.   Mr.   Yaremko:   Mr.   Speaker,   that  is 
not  so.  I  don't  know  who  makes  up  the  total 
membership  of  the  association- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  police  chiefs  of  Ontario, 
for  example. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  This  sort  of 
debate  is  entirely  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  relevant  police 
forces  of  Ontario  now  give  their  full  support 
to  and  have  confidence  in  the  procedures 
which  I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  further 
supplementary,  because  I  didn't  get- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  is  entitled  to  the  next  supplementary. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  didn't  get  an  answer.  He 
won't  tell  us  what  happened. 

iMr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Has  the 
minister  been  able  to  locate  the  source  of 
the  leak  and  does  he  intend  to  lay  any 
charges  against  that  person  or  persons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
part  of  the  internal  investigation  made  by 
CISO. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  sure!  We'll  never  see  that. 
Four  months  to  get  three  pages  of  nonsense. 
Whitewash! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Any  action  that  will  be 
taken  in  that  regard  will  be  dealt  with  by 
the  CISO,  which  is  fully  competent  in  its 
makeup  and  experience  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  very  competent! 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  member  wants 
to  put  his  supplementary  he  may  have  his 
turn. 

Mr.  Singer:  Will  the  minister  be  prepared 
to  let  us  see  the  report  from  which  he 
extracted  the  three  pages  of  pap  that  he 
gave  us  this  morning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was 
not  a  report  to  the  solicitor  general.  The 
report  was  a  report  to  the  governing  body  of 
CISO.  I  was  privy  to  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  report.  It  was  not  a  report  to 
me.  That  report  is  the  property  of  CISO. 

Mr.    Singer:    By    way    of   a    final   supple- 
mentary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale    may   have   the    next   and   last   supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  May  I  ask  the  minister  whether 
or  not  Mr.  Thurston  had  a  hearing  in  re- 
sponse to  the  allegations  which  were  made 
against  him  and  whether  he  was  given  the 
benefit  of  the  minimiun  rules  of  such  hearings 
set  forth  in  the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure 
Act  of  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  CISO, 
which  is  its  own  organization,  made  its  own 
investigation  and  took  certain  action.  The 
ministry  was  not  directly  responsible  for  the 
investigation.  Our  only  role  was  to  take 
whatever  action  resulted  from  that  investi- 
gation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions? 


INVESTIGATION  INTO  OHIP 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes:  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
question   of   the   Attorney   General. 

Has  he  now  received  information  from  the 
Ministry  of  Health  which  he  is  considering 
which  might  lead  to  charges  being  laid  against 
certain  medical  practitioners  in  the  province 
who  have  been  defrauding  the  OHIP  fund? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  certain  cases 
have  been  under  investigation  by  my  senior 
counsel  and  the  oflBcers  of  the  antirackets 
squad.  I  anticipate  that  the  investigation 
will  be  finalized  shortly  and  then  it  will  be 


decided   whether   charges   can  be   laid.   The 
investigation  is  not  fully  complete  yet. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  In 
looking  at  Hansard  yesterday,  the  Minister  of 
Health  made  some  reference  to  some  delay 
in  the  appointment  of  a  judge  in  this  matter. 
Does  the  minister  know  what  he  was  re- 
ferring to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  read 
Hansard  myself  and  I  asked  the  minister  last 
night  about  the  meaning  of  that.  The  charges 
have  not  been  laid  and  until  they  are- 
Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  What  did  he 
say? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  didn't  know  either? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  What  was 
his  meaning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Well,  he  was— he  made 
reference- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  minister 
would  respond  only  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition.  Someone  else  was  on  his  feet 
with  a  supplementary.  He  will  not  respond 
to  the  question  from  a  member  who  is  seated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  of 
assistance  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, there  was  some  reference  to  it  yester- 
day; I  was  ndt  in  the  House  at  the  time  and 
that's  the  reason  I  checked  in  Hansard.  The 
investigation  is  proceeding;  and  as  quickly 
as  that  can  be  finished  and  I  receive  the 
report  I  will  know  whether  the  oflBcers  are 
recommending  prosecution  and  the  nature  of 
the  charges  to  be  laid. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  aware  of  an  intervention  or  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  that  charges  not  be  laid  in  one 
specific  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  My  concern  is  not  really 
with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
but  rather  with  what  the  investigation  pro- 
duces. 

Mr.  Shulman:  My  question  was  is  the 
minister  aware  of  the  intervention? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  I  am  not  aware  of 
that.  We  are  carrying  out  an  investigation 
independent  of  anything  they  may  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  have  further  questions? 
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MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
CONTAMINATION  THREAT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment. 

Does  he  recall  issuing  a  certificate  of  ap- 
proval allowing  a  firm  called  Nuclarus  Ltd. 
to  build  a  lagoon  in  the  drainage  basin  of 
Mazinaw  Lake  in  the  Mississippi  River  sys- 
tem into  w^hich,  it  is  alleged,  chemical  vi^astes 
can  be  dumped  with  the  threat,  if  the  lagoon 
is  not  functioning  properly,  of  contamination 
of  that  whole  lake  and  river  system? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  the  En- 
viromnent):  Mr.  Speaker,  just  off  the  top  of 
my  head,  as  I  recall  some  time  ago  this  firm 
made  an  appHcation  for  approval  for  a 
lagoon.  They  didn't  pursue  it  and  I  believe 
they  didn't  give  us  all  the  details  that  were 
required,  so  about  perhaps  two  months  ago 
we  wrote  and  told  them  that  their  applica- 
tion was  no  longer  current  and  that  we 
weren't  considering  it.  I  don't  think  we  have 
heard  anything  from  them  since. 

I'll  get  the  actual  detail  for  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition.  I  remember  having  a  number 
of  letters  from  people  in  that  area— I  can't 
say  exactly  when,  but  I  think  it  was  around 
the  end  of  September— and  I  looked  into  it 
and  that  basically  was  the  situation.  They 
had  proposed  this,  they  had  made  an  applica- 
tion to  us,  they  had  not  given  us  the  detail 
that  we  required  and  then  we  wrote  and  told 
them  that  their  application  was  no  longer 
current  and  if  they  still  wanted  to  proceed 
they  would  have  to  make  a  new  application; 
and  there  has  not  been  one. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  the  people  in  the  area 
who  are  concerned  are  under  the  impression 
that  a  certificate  of  approval  has  been  issued 
by  the  ministry  and  that  the  date  was  just,  I 
believe,  Dec.  28,  1972? 

Would  the  minister,  as  he  has  promised, 
get  the  details  of  this  so  those  concerned 
can  be  properly  informed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  vdll. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 


METRO  CENTRE  PLAN 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  a  question  of  the  provincial  Treasurer 
and  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 


What  has  become  of  the  report  which  a 
previous  Treasurer,  now  a  parliamentary 
assistant,  indicated  would  be  available  to 
me  on  June  27,  1972,  regarding  the  owner- 
ship of  the  55  acres  of  land  which  is 
currently  in  dispute  in  the  Metro  Centre 
development? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  I  don't  know, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I'll  find  out  and  inform  the 
hon.  member. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  perhaps  I  could 
respond  to  a  question  asked  yesterday  by  the 
acting  leader  of  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  would  be  in 
order. 


PROVINCIAL  AUDITOR'S  REPORT 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  asked 
what  provisions,  if  any,  were  being  made 
for  those  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Provin- 
cial Auditor  whose  jobs  were  being  phased 
out  as  the  pre-audit  function  was  being 
shifted  to  the  operating  ministries.  I  have 
inquired  and  I  have  found  that  most  of  those 
so  affected  have  been  taken  into  the  civil 
service  through  a  mechanism  established  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission.  There  are,  I 
think,  something  like  16  people  left  in  Mr. 
Groom's  branch  and  a  small  number  of  addi- 
tional transfers  may  be  anticipated. 

More  particularly  he  inquired  about  Mr. 
Tom  Smith  who  has  apparently  attempted 
without  success  to  find  a  permanent  civil 
service  position  within  one  of  the  operating 
ministries.  This  is  no  doubt  lamentable,  but 
understandable,  having  in  mind  that  he  also 
applied  for  a  job  opening  in  the  NDP  caucus 
office  and  was  found  apparently  not  to  be 
qualified.  So— 

An  hon.  member:  Great  questions  mem- 
bers opposite  lask! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  have  much  higher 
standards. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  However,  I  am  given 
to  understand  that  the  position  he  occupies 
wdthin  the  Provincial  Auditor's  staff  vidll  con- 
tinue  to   provide   employment  for  him. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  for 
the  answer.  I  didn't  ask  the  question.  It  was 
asked  by  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
(Mr.  Cassidy)  and  I'll  relay  the  minister's 
answer  to  him. 
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Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Don't  blame  it  on  him. 

Mr.  Deans:  Further  to  my  question,  would 
it  be  possible  to  receive  an  answer  in  regard 
to  this  55  acres  of  land  within  some  reason- 
able length  of  time,  say  perhaps  shorter  than 
the  time  it  took  to  get  the  last  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  Deans:  Good! 

Mr.  Raid:  Not  much! 

Mr.  Deans:  Not  much.  I'd  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  parliamentary  assistant  in 
charge  of  energy.  Is  it  within  the  parlia- 
mentary secretary's  terms  of  reference  to  con- 
sider suitable  legislation  to  make  mandatory 
an  independent- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  hon.  member  address- 
ing his  question  to  one  of  the  parliamentary 
assistants? 

Mr.  Deans:  I'm  trying  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It's  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  I'm  asking  him  in  the 
absence  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
(Mr.  Bemier)— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Questions  may  only  be  di- 
rected to  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  don't  speak. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  refers  to  him 

as  "my  assistant." 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  a  shame,  because  I  know 
he  had  the  answer  right  on  the  tip  of  his 
tongue. 

An  hon.  member:  Tell  them  to  get  into 
line  over  there! 

Mr.  Reid:  He's  No.  2,  so  he  tries  harder! 
Mr.  Deans:  Okay.  I  have  a  question- 
Mr.  M.  C.  Cerma  (Sudbury):  The  member 

for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough)  is  neither 

fish  nor  fowl! 

Mr.  Deans:  We  thought  he  had  been  pro- 
moted, to  tell  the  truth.  It  just  shows  that  he 
isn't  any  higher  up  than  he  was  before. 

Mr.  Reid:  Only  the  name  has  been 
changed! 


METRO  HOUSING  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  ask  a  question  then 
of  the  Minister  of  Revenue. 

What  action  is  contemplated  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Revenue  with  regard  to  housing  starts 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  order  to  offset  the 
desperate  need  in  public  housing  and  in  order 
to  try  to  provide  some  balance  to  the  un- 
usually high  rate  of  increase  of  housing  costs 
in  the  private  sector? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
we  can  do  is  find  as  many  locations  as  is 
possible  to  carry  out  a  programme  of  housing, 
both  so-called  public  housing  and  under  the 
new  programme  which  has  been  announced— 
I  don't  know  whether  the  hon.  member  is 
familiar  with  it— of  an  integrated  community 
housing  programme  as  between  the  private 
sector  and  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  The 
hon.  member  knows  perfectly  well  that  one 
of  the  problems  which  has  caused  the  great 
decrease  in  housing  starts  is  that  there  is  con- 
siderable objection  to  public  housing  in  many 
municipalities,  particularly  the  larger  ones. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  because  they  build  ob- 
jectionable houses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  wouldn't  say  we 
build  objectionable  housing,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  are  thousands  of  people  who  find  the 
housing  not  objectionable.  It's  like  many 
other  programmes  of  government.  There  is 
pressure  to  provide  a  service  for  people.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  people  might  say  that 
the  success  of  a  programme  put  into  effect 
by  government  to  some  extent  is  measured 
by  the  degree  of  backlash  to  the  success  of 
that  programme. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Some 
people  would.  Intelligent  people  wouldn't 
say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  members 
opposite,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  among  those  in 
this  province  who  thought  the  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp.  should  be  building  more  and  more 
puijlic  housing  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Deans:  Right! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  did  build  more 
and  more  public  housing, 

Mr.  Bounsall:  They  could  also  do  better! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  great  need  at  that 
time  was  to  provide  shelter  for  people;  it  was 
all  motherhood  at  that  time.  But  now  that  we 
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have  provided  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
people  with  housing,  there  is  an  understand- 
able desire  that  the  community  and  recrea- 
tional facilities  incorporated  in  these  housing 
facilities  should  be  of  a  better  quality.  We  all 
agree  with  that. 

Indeed,  I  remember  being  at  the  opening 
of  Regent  Park,  which  was  a  city  of  Toronto 
project.  That  in  its  day  was  considered  just 
about  the  finest  in  North  America.  But  when 
we  look  back  upon  it  now,  it's  not  quite  what 
we  would  build  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Anything  further,  I  believe, 
would  constitute  a  speech.  The  hon.  minister 
has  given  his  reply. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  not  a  reply,  it's  a  speech. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Do  I  take  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it's  more  in  order  to  make  a 
speech  when  you're  asking  a  question  than  it 
is  when  you're  answering  one? 

Mr.  Reid:  He's  not  answering.  He's  avoid- 
ing the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  any  case,  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  to  clarify  it  for  the  hon. 
member  and  for  the  House  generally,  I  will 
make  a  statement  in  this  House  to  explain 
our  new  housing  programme,  which  was  an- 
nounced a  week  or  two  ago  in  conjunction 
with  the  federal  government.  It  will  not,  of 
course,  offset  the  numbers  of  units  that  are 
being  blocked  from  being  built  now  and  we 
have  been  able  to  build  in  the  past.  There's 
only  so  much  land;  and  there  are  only  two 
ways  to  go— we  can  go  up  and  we  can  go 
sideways,  unless  the  hon.  member  or  some- 
one else  has  an  idea  of  how  we  can  go  sub- 
terranean. There's  only  so  much  land  in  the 
city- 
Mr.  Germa:  We've  got  a  suggestion  for  the 
minister! 

Mr.  Deans:  I  suggest  if  he  doesn't  hurry 
up  and  get  finished  he  is  going  to  go  under- 
ground. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —and,  of  course,  we've 
used  a  great  portion  of  that  land  and  it  has 
become  more  diflBcult.  However,  as  I  said, 
I'll  make  a  statement  to  the  House  to  explain 
the  new  programme  which  I  announced  the 
other  day. 

Mr.  Singer:  Let  the  minister  explain  now 
what  he  said. 


Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question: 
How  can  the  minister  possibly  expect  the 
number  of  houses  that  are  presently  being 
built  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  to  meet  the 
need,  which  is  reported  to  be  something  over 
12,000  units  required  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto, and  only  better  than  1,000  units  built 
in  the  year  1972. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  don't,  Mr.  Speaker, 
expect  it  will  meet  the  need. 

I  only  extend  an  invitation  to  the  oppo- 
sition, as  I  did  last  year,  and  add  that  that 
question  would  come  better  if  the  members 
of  the  party  opposite  would  appear  at  public 
meetings  where  there  is  objection  to  public 
housing  and  stand  up  and  be  counted  and  say 
that  they  are  in  favour  of  that  housing  and 
do  what  they  can  to  change  the  views  of 
many  ratepayers'  associations  which  object  to 
public  housing.  ^ 

Mr.  Deans:  One  final  supplementary  ques- 
tion to  the  minister,  who  obviously  doesn't 
follow  me  around  the  province  because  I  do 
attend  such  meetings.  What  became  of  the 
massive  housing  project  announced  in  the 
Throne  Speech  one  year  ago?  Where  are  the 
houses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member 
will  be  specific— I'll  wait  for  him  to  get  the 
facts— be  specific  about  what  massive  pro- 
gramme he  is  talking  about,  and  where  he 
feels  we  have  failed;  I'll  be  glad  to  answer. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  that  the  minister's  foot  in 
his  mouth? 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Need  all 
those  jobs? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  the  minister  will  stop 
making  a  statement,  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion pertaining  to  the  long  waiting  list  here 
in  Toronto,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  waiting 
list  in  at  least  one  other  centre  of  which  I 
am  aware.  Why  would  the  minister  give  the 
answer  he  has  this  morning  when  in  the 
special  review  of  the  financial  situation 
brought  out  by  the  Treasurer  just  before  the 
by-election,  in  which  he  found  another  $300 
million,  one  of  the  areas  where  there  was  the 
largest  amount  of  unexpended  money  in  gov- 
ernment programmes  was  his  own  programme, 
in  housing.  Money  that  had  already  been 
budgeted  for  and  been  made  available  still 
had  evidently  not  been  spent,  and  there  are 
no  plans  to  spend  it  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well  the  answer  to 
that  is   quite   obvious,   Mr.   Speaker.   There 
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had  been  unexpended  funds.  Because  of  local 
pressures  we  have  not  been  able  to  proceed 
with  the  projects  which  had  been  planned. 

Indeed  I  had  in  my  desk  at  one  time,  I 
think  at  least  seven  or  eight  orders  in  council 
for  approval  of  projects  which  may  have,  in 
Metro  Toronto  alone,  provided,  well  I'm  just 
speaking  off  the  top  of  my  head,  perhaps 
1,000  or  more  units.  Because  of  local  pres- 
sures of  ratepayers'  groups  and  councils 
within  Metro,  these  were  not  signed  because 
of  the  objections  to  them. 

Now  what  would  the  hon.  member  sug- 
gest? This  is  what  has  accounted  for  the 
unexpended  funds  by  and  large. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  This  matter  is  of  great 
importance.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
would  agree.  I  wish  I  could  remember  the 
specific  sum,  but  I  think  it's  $80  million  or 
$100  million  that's  been  approved  for  public 
housing  and  the  minister  says  now  that  he 
can't  spend  it  because  he  can't  find  any  place 
to  build  the  buildings. 

Why  doesn't  he  use,  for  example,  the 
land  that  the  government  owns  and  has 
serviced  at  Malvern? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It's  been  used. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  How  oould  he  possibly 
come  forward  with  a  programme  and  ask  us 
to  approve  these  huge  sums  of  money  with- 
out knowing  where  he  was  going  to  build 
the  buildings?  It  seems  to  be  irresponsible.  I 
think  that  his  duty  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr,  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  is  referring  to  Malvern.  Malvern  is 
going  according  to  programme.  The  money 
that  was  laid  aside  for  Malvern  is  being  used. 
The  first  phase  is  almost  completed,  some 
600  odd  units.  On  the  second  phase,  I  should 
tell  the  hon.  member  that  the  council,  the 
council  of  North  York,  has  sent  back  to  their 
Planning  Committee- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  doesn't  even  know 
which  municipality  it  is  in,  it  is  in  Scarbor- 
ough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'm  sorry,  the  council 
of  Scarborough  has  sent  back  t»  its  planning 
board  the  plans  for  the  second  phase  be- 
cause of  some  objections  it  has.  The  money 
that  was  laid  aside  for  Malvern  by  and  large 
has  been  used  and  is  up  to  date. 

You  cannot  build  all  of  Malvern  at  one 
time,  it  would  be  physically  impossible  any- 
way. For  the  other,  I  referred  to  those  pro- 
grammes which  we  had  which  bad  to  be 


stopped  because  of  local  pressures  of  coun- 
cils and  ratepayers'  groups.  Money  that  was 
provided  for  those  projects  is  unexpended, 
and  I  regret  it  just  as  much  as  I  take  it  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  regrets  it.  I 
regret  we  have  not  been  able  to  go  ahead 
with  those  projects,  as  I  presume  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  regretts  it.  I  wish 
he  would  get  up  publicly  and  talk  to  those 
ratepayers'  groups  and  those  councils  and  ask 
them  to  give  us  support. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  That'll 
be  the  day!  Oh,  will  that  be  the  day. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  just  like  to  ask 
the  minister  if  his  chubby  colleague  behind 
him,  who  comes  from  Scarborough,  was  at 
those  meetings  supposedly  bolstering  the  con- 
tention that  the  minister  has  put  forward, 
trying  to  persuade  the  residents  of  his  area  to 
change  their  minds? 

Mr.  Drea:  No  way!  You  stay  out  of  my 
riding. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  absolutely  ridiculous. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  whether  my  colleague  Was  or  wasn't, 
but  at  least  he  is  not  getting  up  in  this  House 
and  taking  me  to  task  for  not  being  able 
to  build  in  those  communities. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  has  the 
power  and  the  money  and  the  need  is 
obvious. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  There  has  been  suf- 
ficient time  spent  on  this  topic.  The  hon. 
member  for  York-Forest  Hill. 


DIAL-A-BUS  SYSTEM  FOR  TORONTO 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications:  Whatever  happened  to 
the  dial-a-bus  system  that  his  leader  so 
fervently  promised  several  months  ago  to 
relieve  the  congestion  that  he  created  in 
northwest  Metro?  Whatever  happened  to 
that  system? 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  (Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker, 
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it  is  an  excellent  programme  and  it  will  be 
in  effect  next  November. 

Mr.  Givens:  Next  November?  We  need  the 
bus  system  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ontario 
South  is  next. 


NEW  COMMUNITY  OF  NORTH 
PICKERING 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  Affairs:  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  minister  if  he  is  still 
in  charge  of  the  North  Pickering  development 
project;  and  if  he  is,  will  he  be  making  a 
statement  on  it  prior  to  the  closing  date  for 
briefs  on  the  regional  government,  which 
is  the  end  of  March? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  suspect  that  I  am  tech- 
nically responsible,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett)  has  had  this 
responsibility.  Now  that  he  is  Minister  of 
Industry  and  Tourism,  the  Premier  is  giving 
thought  to  repliacing  him  in  that  particular 
roIe. 

In  the  meantime,  without  knowing  much 
about  it,  I  have  had  some  conversations  with 
Mr.  Basford  in  Ottawa.  I  am  having  ano^ther 
such  meeting  with  him,  I  think  it  is  next 
week.  I  had  a  conversation  with  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  yesterday  on  this  subject  and 
have  undertaken  to  see  Reeve  Williams,  who 
has  a  particular  course  of  action  to  recom- 
mend. I  am  attempting  not  to  get  drawn  into 
this  too  deeply  if  somebody  else  is  going  to 
do  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  The  minister  is  up  to  his 
iveck  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  However,  I  am  holding 
the  breach  and  pressing  the  Premier  to  ap- 
point somebody  to  take  the  jdb  from  me. 

'Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 


OIL  SPILL  IN  KELLY  LAKE 

Mr.  Germa:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment:  Is  the  minister  aware  of 
the  spilling  of  more  than  30,000  gallons  of 
used  automobile  oil  into  Kelly  Lake  in  Sud- 
bury? Is  he  aware  that  lack  of  contingency 


plans  by  his  department  creates  certain  con- 
fusion over  responsibility  for  cleaning  up? 
Is  it  not  incumbent  upon  the  minister  to 
devise  contingency  plans  to  alleviate  the 
confusion  w'hich  is  caused  when  these  acci- 
dents do  occur  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
that  I  have  on  that  spill  is  that  vandals 
victimized  the  depot  owned  by  Mr.  K.  R. 
Thompson  last  weekend.  They  were  respons- 
ible for  the  release  of  about  2,000  gallons  of 
waste  oil,  some  of  which  is  presently  trapped 
in  Kelly  Lake.  The  oil  is  contained  on  the 
ice  in  a  pool  20  ft  wide  and  in  the  slushy 
conditions  that  applied  then  it  couldn't  be 
removed  by  pimiping  equipment. 

We  conducted  an  investigation  at  the  site. 
As  in  the  case  of  any  spill,  we  carried  out 
an  investigation  to  verify  the  cause  and  to 
determine  what  measures  are  required  to  con- 
tain it.  The  policy  of  our  ministry  is  not  to 
clean  up  these  spills  with  public  funds  unless 
it  is  impossible  to  establis'h  who  is  the  owner 
of  the  materia  that  was  spilled.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  owner  has  been  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  remove  this  oil  which, 
as  I  said,  is  approximately  2,000  gallons  not 
35,000. 

I  might  also  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
a  waste  oil  operation  and  we  are  checking 
to  see  just  what  sort  of  security  precautions 
there  were  on  the  tattks  which  apparently 
were  vandalized.  I  can't  tell  the  hon.  member 
whether  there  were  locks  and  the  locks  were 
broken  or  exactly  what  was  the  physical 
condition  of  the  tanks.  I  expect  to  have  that 
information  shortly  and  1  will  pass  it  along 
to  him  as  soon  as  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  is  next. 

Mr.  Germa:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  minister 
not  aware  that  this  individual  does  not  have 
the  expertise  or  the  equipment  to  recover 
this  oil  presently  trapped  in  the  ice? 

Hon.  'Mr.  Auld:  The  information  I  have, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  our  people  put  him  in 
touch  with  people  who  had  the  proper  equip- 
ment, once  they  could  get  away  from  the 
slushing  condition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 
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ASSESSMENT  OF  CHURCHES 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue. 
Why  is  the  assessment  branch  of  his  ministry 
assessing  churches?  Since  this  is  being  done, 
is  it  the  intention  of  the  government  to  have 
the  churches  pay  property  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
policy  of  the  government  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  and  assessment  of  churches  has  not 
changed.  If  there  are  members  of  the  assess- 
ment stafiE  visiting  churches  they  are  probably 
visiting  to  find  out  which  portion  of  the 
church,  if  any,  is  subject  to  taxation.  The  hon. 
member  knows,  of  course,  that  that  portion 
of  the  church  or  any  place  of  worship  which 
is  not  used  exclusively  for  religious  purposes 
is  subject  to  assessment  and  taxation.  I  pre- 
sume it  would  be  necessary  in  some  instances, 
if  in  fact  they  are  doing  that,  to  visit  the 
church  to  find  out  precisely  what  portion  of 
it  may  be  subject  to  taxation. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since  my  information  is  that  the  place  of 
worship  is  also  being  assessed,  would  the 
minister  look  into  this  particular  situation, 
particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  seeing 
if  the  assessment  people  are  applying  the 
market  value  principle  applicable  to  other 
properties? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  don't  know  what  the 
market  value  of  a  church  would  be,  but  I 
would  hope  that  the  hon.  member  isn't  con- 
fusing the  assessment  with  taxes.  I  mean 
there  is  certainly  nothing  wrong  with  assess- 
ing a  church  so  long  as  there  are  no  taxes 
assigned. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  But  what  is  the  point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member  is 
asking  what  purpose  is  being  served,  I  think 
there  is  a  purpose  being  served.  I  think  it  is 
useful  for  the  citizens  of  the  province  to 
know  the  value  of  all  the  property  which  is 
in  existence  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  is  adaptable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  they  are  assessing 
them  I  don't  see  any  harm  in  that.  The  ques- 
tion is,  are  they  being  taxed  and  to  what 
extent?  The  hon.  member  has  asked  me 
whether  there  is  any  change  in  policy.  There 
isn't,  in  respect  to  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


Mr.  Singer:  Which  answer  do  we  believe? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Would  the  minister  undertake 
to  review  this  matter,  particularly  in  the  light 
of  some  of  the  assessment  figures  which  have 
come  forth  indicating  that  in  one  particular 
case  a  church  was  assessed  for  $80,000  and 
it  was  sold  for  $17,000?  Now  I  simply  ask 
the  minister,  is  this  market  value  assessing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member 
will  give  me  the  details  of  that  I  will  be 
glad  to  look  into  that  particular  case. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


TESTING  OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Colleges  and  Universities,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Can  the  minister  explain  why  applicants  to 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario  medical 
school  are  told  they  must  first  apply  to  a  US 
corporation  headquartered  in  New  York  to 
take  a  psychological  test  to  see  if  they  are 
fit  to  become  Canadian  doctors? 

Hon.  J.  McNie  (Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  familiar 
vdth  the  particular  test  that  the  member  is 
talking  about.  I  am  familiar  wath  such  tests, 
but  not  with  the  details;  I  would  be  very 
happy  to   get  the   details  for  him. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  the  minister  is  not  familiar 
with  the  test,  can  he  explain  why  we  have  to 
go  down  to  the  United  States  to  determine 
if  we  are  fit  to  become  doctors  in  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
as  soon  get  the  details  on  it  before  respond- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 


GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Mr.  Haggerty:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food:  Will  ARDA  funds 
be  made  available  for  other  areas  along  Lake 
Erie  which  are  suffering  from  flood  damage? 
Will  the  minister  indicate  that  some  assis- 
tance can  be  provided  for  the  eastern  lake 
basin? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):   I  am  not  quite  sure,   Mr. 
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Speaker,  of  the  intent  of  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  asking.  Will  he  rephrase  that  question? 
Is  this  agricultural  land  the  hon.  member  is 
referring,  to  or  cottage  land? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  I  am  referring  to  agri- 
cultural land. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  couldn't  quite  hear 
the  question.  Yes,  consideration  is  being 
given,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  trying  to  evolve 
a  programme.  We  haven't  as  yet  got  the 
details  on  the  total  cost,  but  it  would  be 
similar  to  the  programme  that  we  have  al- 
ready worked  out  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment through  the  ARDA  agreement,  which 
would  involve  some  type  of  diking  facilities 
for  agricultural  land  only. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment has  the  answer  to  a  question  asked 
previously  by  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 


MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  CONTAMINATION 
THREAT 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
checked  with  the  oflBce,  and  we  have  never 
issued  a  certificate  of  approval  for  the  lagoon 
by  Nuclarus.  The  hearing  was  held  by  the 
environmental  hearing  board  on  Nov.  14  and 
site  approval  was  requested  at  that  time.  We 
asked  for  more  information  on  the  technical 
aspect  of  the  lagoon,  which  we  have  never 
received.  So  we  advised  the  company  on 
February  14  that  if  they  wanted  to  continue 
they  would  have  to  start  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


OLD  SANDWICH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Government  Services. 

Is  the  minister  considering  favourably  the 
request  of  the  city  of  Windsor  that  the  old 
Sandwich  public  library  be  turned  over  to 
the  public  school  men  teachers  of  Windsor 
to  be  developed  as  a  school  museum? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Sei-vices):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  corre- 
spondence from  representatives  of  the  men 
teachers'  association  in  Windsor  regarding 
this  property.  In  fact,  I  discussed  the  dispo- 
sition of  this  property  and  the  possible  future 
use  with  Mayor  Wansbrough  and  the  staff 
of  the  city  on  one  of  my  visits  to  Windsor. 


Prior  to  disposing  of  this  property  in  any 
way,  we  went  through  the  normal  process  of 
contacting  all  other  ministries  vidthin  the 
government  as  to  their  possible  interest  or 
use  for  the  said  property.  It  was  found  that 
this  site  was  considered  to  be  a  very  excel- 
lent site  for  the  construction  of  a  senior 
citizens'  housing  project,  and  consequently 
the  site  has  been  transferred  to  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker.  ; 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  did  the  minister 
contact  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, particularly  since  this  was  originally  a 
teachers'  college  building,  with  a  view  to  re- 
taining it  as  a  museum  of  this  kind  as  it  ties 
in  with  this  announced  programme  of  collect- 
ing history  in  the  colleges  and  universities 
area  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  sure  all  ministries  were 
contacted,  but  of  course  this  property  was 
originally  imder  the  Minister  of  Education 
and  was  declared  surplus  by  that  ministry 
and  was  turned  over  to  us  for  disposal. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 


WINDSOR  RACEWAY 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations. 

When  will  the  ministry  make  public  the 
results  of  the  hearing  of  the  Ontario  Racing 
Commission  into  the  alleged  fixing  of  races 
at  the  Windsor  Raceway? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
not  sure  that  the  results  of  that  hearing  will 
be  made  knovvTi  if  any  criminal  charges  flow 
from  it.  Those,  of  course,  will  be  public 
knowledge  when  the  charges  are  laid. 

Insofar  as  the  detail  of  the  evidence  that 
was  given  at  those  hearings  goes,  I  don't 
think  that  that  will  be  made  public,  because 
there  were  certain  spurious  allegations  made 
against  individuals  which  were  completely 
without  foundation,  and  it  would  be  very 
harmful  to  the  reputations  of  those  people 
involved. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  minister  consider  in 
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the  future  having  all  such  hearings  open  to 
the  press? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  No,  I  would  not  con- 
sider that  at  this  particular  moment  in  time, 
Mr.  Speaker.  These  hearings  are  held,  I'm 
advised,  in  a  very  informal  fashion,  and  there 
has  been  no  clamour  whatsoever  from  the 
people  involved  in  the  racing  occupation  that 
they  be  made  public.  There  have  been  certain 
representations  made  to  the  ministry  by  the 
press.  But  when  this  type  of  hearing  is  con- 
ducted and  facts  are  stated  that  perhaps  do 
not  amount  to  evidence,  reputations  can  be 
permanently  damaged  and  no  advantage  is 
made.  If  any  criminal  charges  are  laid,  then 
those  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  courts, 
which  of  course  are  completely  open  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 


NORTHWESTERN  ONTARIO  RESERVOIR 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  the  Envirormient, 
Mr,  Speaker. 

Is  the  minister  considering  making  a  de- 
finitive statement,  repudiating  the  idea  put 
forward  by  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee on  land  drainage  for  a  14,000  square 
mile    reservoir   in    northwestern    Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
considered  that  it  was  necessary;  I  assume 
that  the  select  committee  will  produce  a  re- 
port some  time.  As  far  as  my  ministry  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  concerned  about  water  quality, 
but  we  are  not  involved  in  the  creation  or 
removal  of  any  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a 
supplementary? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  fears  of  the  people  in  northwestern  On- 
tario, which  are  very  active  because  of  the 
irresponsible  statements  of  the  member  for 
Lambton  (Mr.  Henderson),  does  this  minister 
not  consider  those  fears  worth  allaying  at  this 
time? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  give 
this  undertaking:  I  am  sure  that  if  there  were 
such  a  proposal  to  be  carried  out,  we  would 
hold  a  public  hearing  and  give  an  opportunity 
to  speak  to  those  who  might  be  affected.  I 
think  the  hon.  member  can  allay  the  fears  of 
anybody  who  has  been  in  touch  with  him  by 


saying    that    this    would    be   a   rather   large 
undertaking  and  would  not  be  done  overnight. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mcllveen  (Oshawa):  He  has 
already  done  it  for  every  newspaper  in  the 
coxuitry! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  a  fur- 
ther supplementary? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  the  minister  not  concerned 
about  the  loss  of  revenue  and  the  loss  of 
water  power  to  Ontario  Hydro  if  such  a 
scheme  did  take  place? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  minister  gave  a 
proper  reply;  the  question  is  out  of  order. 
The  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce. 


EGG  QUOTAS 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Ontario  pullet 
growers  are  not  receiving  any  protection 
under  the  egg  commission  quota  system, 
would  the  minister  undertake  to  make  a 
presentation  on  behalf  of  the  Ontario  pullet 
growers  to  see  that  they  do  get  some  pro- 
tection under  this  pai^ticular  system,  partic- 
ularly in  light  of  the  fact  that  many  egg 
producers  are  now  constructing  buildings  to 
grow  their  own  pullets? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
already  been  done.  I  don't  know  how  it  is 
going  to  work  out,  but  I  have  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  Ontario  Egg  and  Fowl 
Producers  Marketing  Board  and  to  the  On- 
tario Farm  Products  Marketing  Board  that 
the  pullet  growers  be  established  in  a 
marketing  plan. 

I  am  not  sure  what  the  ramifications  are. 
Quite  frankly  I  think  they  are  entitled  to 
that  kind  of  protection,  because  when  one 
recognizes  the  fact  that  the  broUer  growers, 
the  roaster  growers  and  the  turkey  producers 
are  all  under  a  marketing  plan  for  quotas,  or 
will  be  very  shortly,,  and  the  egg  producers 
are  under  quota  marketing,  then  it  leaves 
the  pullet  growers  in  an  extremely  vulnerable 
position  because  somebody  else  can  say: 
"Well,  I  can't  put  broilers  in  for  this  par- 
ticular lot;  we  will  grow  pullets  instead." 
That  to  me  destroys  the  responsible  position 
that  some  of  the  pullet  growers  have  taken 
in  becoming  full-time  pullet  growers.  All 
their  investment  is  in  that  particular  field. 
They  have  their  contracts,  their  outlets,  their 
sources  of  chicks  and  their  sources  of  food 
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built  up.  It  could  destroy  them.  I  think  they 
should  be  protected;  and  I  have  so  advised 
the  marketing  board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  period  has 
almost  expired.  There  are  30  seconds  left  for 
a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
May  I  ask  the  minister  if  the  egg  commis- 
sion has  responded  in  an  encouraging  way? 
Have  they  indicated  that  this  can  possibly 
be  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  haven't  heard  a  word 
as  yet,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  appears  that  the  Treasurer  left 
the  impression— in  fact  he  did  leave  the 
impression— that  Mr.  Tom  Smith  had  applied 
to  the  New  Democratic  Party  caucxis  for 
employment  and  had  been  rejected.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  to  the  House  that  the  min- 
ister was  mistaken;  that  in  fact  Mr.  Smith 
did  not  at  any  time  apply  to  the  NDP 
caucus  for  employment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  asked  him,  but 
he  wouldn't  accept! 

Mr.  Deans:  Nor  was  he  rejected  by  the 
caucus,  since  in  fact  he  never  did  take  part 
in  any  efiFort  by  us  or  by  him  to  have  him 
in  our  employ. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie): 
Does  that  mean  he  can  still  apply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  would  welcome 
him,  though,  if  he  did  apply,  I  gather. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


ETHICS  OF  ELECTED 
REPRESENTATIVES  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  Ethics  of 
Elected  Representatives. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  Start- 
ing with  whom? 


Mr.    R.    F.    Ruston     (Essex-Kent): 
member  is  right  at  home. 


The 


Mr.  Shulman:  This  bill  provides  a  code 
of  ethics  covering  the  use  of  influence  and 
performance  of  services  for  gain  and  applies 
to  the  members  of  the  legislative  assembly 
and  members  of  municipal  covmcils  and 
school  boards  and  particularly  to  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Reid:  Does  it  cover  bribery? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  guess  that  is  where  it  should 
be  particularly  directed. 


BUSINESSES  CONTROLLED  BY 
ORGANIZED  CRIME  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  Businesses  Con- 
trolled by  Organized  Crime. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  This  bill  provides  a  means 
of  exposing  businesses  and  corporations 
which  are  involved  with  organized  crime  and 
it  allows  for  the  cancelling  of  the  letters 
patent  of  a  corporation  where  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  persons  controUing  that  cor- 
poration are  involved  with  organized  crime. 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  system  of  registering  motor 
vehicles  based  on  the  amount  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  hydrocarbons  which  the  vehicle 
emits,  so  that  the  amount  of  your  licence  will 
depend  on  the  amount  of  pollution  which 
you  are  putting  in  the  air.  This  is  a  more 
equitable  way  of  distributing  the  costs  of 
motor  licensing. 


DENTISTRY  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Dentistry  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  repeals 
that  section  of  the  Act  which  puts  a  time  limit 
on  commencing  an  action  under  the  Act.  At 
the  present  time,  if  someone  develops  a  diffi- 
culty or  an  illness  as  the  result  of  mal- 
practice, unless  they  begin  their  suit  within 
an  imreasonably  snort  time  they  are  not 
allowed  to  collect  under  the  law. 
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Mr.  W.  Newman:  How  many  more? 
Mr.  Shulman:  One  or  two. 

OCCUPATIONAL   SAFETY  ACT,   1973 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  the  Occupational  Safety  Act,  1973. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Drea:  Does  the  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside  support  all  of  these? 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  The  mem- 
ber had  better  explain  this  one. 

Mr.  Drea:  Does  the  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside  know  what  he  is  signing?  Has  he 
read  it  yet? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  replaces 
a  series  of  Acts  dealing  with  safety  matters 
and  brings  the  whole  field  of  occupational 
safety  under  one  statute.  The  Ontario  Safety 
Advisory  Board  replaces  the  present  Labour 
Safety  Council  of  Ontario  and  is  given  ex- 
panded powers. 

CHILD  WELFARE  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Child  Wel- 
fare Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular 
amendment  to  the  Act  will  in  future  allow 
immarried  persons  or  a  person  to  adopt  a 
child. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  disclosure  to  the  consumer  of  the 
unit  price  in  addition  to  the  total  price  of 
consumer  products. 


CONTROL  OF  PROMOTIONAL 
GAMES  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  control  Promotional 
Games. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  control  the  operation  of  pro- 
motional games  intended  to  attract  customers 
or  to  advertise  products  sold  at  retail. 

SECURITIES  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Securities  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to 
the  liability  of  an  insider  to  compensate  a 
person  or  company  for  direct  loss  suffered  as 
the  result  of  the  use  of  confidential  informa- 
tion in  the  manner  specified,  the  bill  makes 
it  an  offence  to  use  such  information  under 
the  law. 


OPERATION  OF  AIRCRAFT  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Operation 
of  Aircraft  over  Ontario  and  to  investigate 
the  Effect  and  Consequences  of  Sonic  Booms. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr,  Speaker,  there  are  two 
purposes  of  this  Act.  The  first  is  to  prohibit 
the  creation  of  sonic  booms  by  aircraft  flying 
in  Ontario  airspace;  and  secondly  to  provide 
for  a  complete  study  and  investigation  by  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Potter)  into  the  effects 
of  sonic  booms  on  persons  and  property. 

INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Insurance  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  on  and  after  Jan.  1,  1975,  the  sale 
of  automobile  insurance  in  Ontario  by  any 
insurer  other  than  the  government  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  or  a  board,  commission 
or  agency  thereof,  is  prohibited. 


SECURITIES  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Securities  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amend- 
ment puts  into  law  the  request  by  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission  that  shareholders  of 
public  corporations  be  notified  of  material 
changes  in  the  corporate   affairs   that  affect 
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the  value  of  their  shares  within  a  relatively 
short  time,  that  is  by  the  10th  day  of  the 
following  month. 

MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS 
LIABILITY  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  relieve  Medical  Practi- 
tioners, Registered  Nurses  and  Others  from 
Liability  in  respect  of  Voluntary  Emergency 
First  Aid  and  Medical  Services. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  relieve  medical  practitioners, 
registered  nurses  and  others  from  liability  in 
respect  of  voluntary  emergency  first  aid  as- 
sistance or  medical  services  rendered  at  or 
near  the  scene  of  an  accident  or  other  sudden 
emergency.  At  the  present  time  they  are  nol: 
so  protected. 


INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Insurance  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment 
prevents  binding  settlements  or  releases  from 
being  entered  into  by  accident  victims  in 
haste  or  while  under  the  stress  of  recent  in- 
jury. As  you  know,  the  insurance  companies 
try  to  get  recent  accident  victims  to  sign  off 
immediately  before  the  full  extent  of  their 
damages  may  be  known.  This  is  to  prevent 
this  particular  abuse. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to 
carrying  a  warning  label,  this  requires  that 
cigarettes  and  cigarette  advertisements  in- 
clude a  statement  of  the  tar  and  nicotine 
content  of  the  cigarettes  being  sold  or 
advertised. 


PROVINCIAL  COURTS  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Provincial 
Courts  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  Shulnvan:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  raise  the  upper  age  limit  of 
persons  who  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  juvenile 
delinquents  by  the  provincial  courts  from 
16  years  of  age  to  18  years  of  age. 


OPHTHALMIC    DISPENSERS    ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ophthalmic 
Dispensers  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  spectacles 
or  eye  glasses  having  frames  made  of  cellu- 
lose nitrate,  which  are  flammable. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Mental 
Health  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  re- 
quires that  where  a  person  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  an  offence  is  ordered  to  attend 
a  psychiatric  facility  for  examination,  he  be 
examined  by  at  least  one  psychiatrist.  At  the 
present  time,  persons  remanded  for  a  mental 
examination  sometimes  are  seen  only  by 
practitioners. 


MINISTRY  OF  CORRECTIONAL 
SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of 
Correctional  Services  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  set  up  a  conjugal  visiting 
programme  for  those  prisoners  who  are  not 
eligible  or  suitable  for  a  temporary  absence. 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
explain  that  bill  as  soon  as  you  get  me  a 
quorum. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  It  appears  there  is  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Do  we  have  new  members? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  How  many  has  the  NDP 
got  left?  Why  doesn't  the  NDP  come  in? 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  are  18  in  the  House 
and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  makes  it 
19. 

Mr.  Speaker  ordered  that  the  bells  be  rung 
for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  that  we  have  a  quorum 
perhaps  the  hon.  member  will  continue. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  establish  three  classes  of  chauflFeurs' 
licences  related  to  the  size  and  complexity 
of  operation  of  the  motor  vehicle  being 
driven.  Provisions  are  to  be  made  for 
chauffeurs'  learning  permits,  and  a  test  de- 
signed to  reveal  an  applicant's  driving  abil- 
ity is  to  be  devised  and  administered.  Exist- 
ing chauffeurs'  licences  will  expire  when  the 
Act  comes  into  force  and  exchange  of  such 
licences  for  the  ones  with  the  new  classes 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  terms  in  the 
bill. 


PLANNING  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
inltituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Planning  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  Reid:  La^  night  when  we  were  doing 
something  important,  the  member  was  not 
around. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  glad  the  member  is 
here  to  see  these. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
give  municipalities  discretionary  power  to 
issue  or  witUiold  permits  for  the  removal  or 
wrecking  of  buildings  or  structures.  This  has 
been  requested  before  by  various  municipal- 
ities, including  this  city,  but  has  not  yet 
been  granted. 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
TraflBc  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  fir^  reading  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  provide  for  the 
medical  testing  of  motor  vehicle  drivers  sus- 
pected of  being  under  the  influence  of  drugs. 
At  the  present  time,  of  course,  we  have 
tes/ting  for  those  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol,  but  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
testing  of  those  under  the  influence  of  drugs. 


GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMMES 
EVALUATION  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
inltituled.  An  Act  to  establish  a  Commission 
to  Evaluate  Government  Programmes. 

Moition  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  estab- 
lishes a  commission  whose  function  is  to 
study  and  evaluate  provincial  programmes 
and  whose  findings  and  recommendations 
thereon  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly 
on  or  before  July  1,  1974. 


GAME  AND  FISH  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Game  and 
Fish  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
being  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Trap- 
pers' Association  of  Ontario  who  are  disturbed 
at  the  loss  of  raccoon  and  this  will  set  out 
certain  limits  on  the  hunting  of  raccoon  in 
various  parts  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  And  Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  Don't 
wear  that  raccoon  cap  of  yours,  Frank. 


CHILD  WELFARE  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Child  Welfare 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pre- 
vents children  leaving  the  province  for  adop- 
tion unless  adoption  opportunities  have  been 
exhausted  in  Ontario  and  the  adopting  home 
meets  Ontario  standards.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced because,  as  you  are  aware,  certain 
children  were  sent  to  Peru  for  adoption  a 
few  years  back. 
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CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  intro- 
duces the  concept  of  strict  liability  for  the 
manufacturing,  selling  or  leasing  of  defective 
and/ or  dangerous  consumer  products. 


ONTARIO  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 

PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO 

ANIMALS  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  Act, 
1955. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amend- 
ment delegates  to  the  SPCA  the  licensing 
and  regulating  of  dog  kennels.  Strangely 
enough,  at  the  present  time  they  are  neither 
licensed  nor  regulated  by  anybody. 


CEMETERIES  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Cemeteries 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  is  to  correct  the  abuse  whereby  at 
the  present  time,  before  cremation  can  take 
place,  a  coroner  must  sign  a  certificate  even 
if  a  coroner  has  already  examined  the  case 
and  has  already  signed  that  certificate.  This 
produces  duplication  and  tremendous  waste. 
We  have  brought  the  same  bill  in  for  five 
years  now  but  they  can't  hear  it  over  there. 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  BUSINESS 
BROKERS  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Real  Estate 
and  Business  Brokers  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  These  amendments  extend 
the  prospectus  requirements,  which  used  to 
apply  only  to  subdivision  lots  or  units  out- 
side Ontario,  so  that  they  now  apply  to  sub- 
division lots  or  units  in  the  province  as  well. 


This  is  to  correct  the  abuse  whereby  we 
have  people  buying  scrub  in  northern  Ontario 
and  selling  it  as  vacation  land  lots  to  people 
all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Did  the 
member  get  caught? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Americans  only. 


CONTROL  AND  REGULATION 
OF  SNOWMOBILES  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Control 
and  Regulation  of  Snowmobiles. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  number  of  deaths  and 
injuries  resulting  from  the  use  of  snowmobiles. 

INSURANCE  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Insurance  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill, 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  present  government,  two 
years  ago,  brought  in  regulations  that  prevent 
any  person  from  giving  advice  to  the  public 
to  get  rid  of  their  expensive  insurance  and 
buy  cheap  term  insurance,  which  is  to  the 
detriment  of  everyone  in  this  province.  This 
amendment  is  to  take  care  of  the  govern- 
ment's iniquities. 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amend- 
ment requires  persons  under  18  years  of  age 
to  take  an  approved  driver  education  course 
before  being  issued  with  a  driver's  licence. 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  re- 
quires the  installation  of  safety  belts  in  all 
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motor  buses  and  is  particularly  meant  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  fatalities  among  children 
when  a  children's  bus  has  an  accident. 


ELECTION  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Election  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  re- 
quires the  contributors  to  election  campaigns 
to  report  contributions  of  more  than  $100  to 
the  chief  election  oflBcer, 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  remind  the 
Premier  of  his  promises,  which  he  may  or 
may  not  carry  out. 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
TraflBc  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  makes 
it  an  offence  for  a  dealer  to  sell  a  motor 
vehicle  knowing  that  its  odometer  has  been 
altered. 


CONTROL  OF  EAVESDROPPING  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Control 
of  Eavesdropping. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  control  vdretapping  and  all  other 
forms  of  electronic  overhearing  of  conversa- 
tions. 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  makes 
it  an  offence  for  the  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle 
to  fail  to  stop  when  given  a  clear  signal  to 
do  so  by  a  uniformed  constable  or  police 
officer  driving  a  plainly  marked  motor  vehicle. 
Strangely  enough,  at  the  present  time  that  is 
not  an  offence. 


HEARING  AID  DISTRIBUTORS  ACT 

Mr.  Shulman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Certifica- 
tion of  Dealers  and  Persons  Engaged  in  the 
Fitting  and  Selling  of  Hearing  Aids. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular 
bill  has  received  the  endorsement  of  persons 
in  the  hearing  aid  industry.  There  ha\'e  been 
numerous  recommendations  made  to  the 
government  that  this  bill  be  adopted.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  particular  bill  will  be  passed 
this  session. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Why  that  one  more 
than  the  others? 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  one  has  a  better  chance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  An  hon.  member  had  a  bill. 
I  guess  he's  left  the  chamber  now. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I'd  like  to  raise  a  procedural  matter  with  the 
House,  and  with  you  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask  for 
your  guidance  in  connection  with  it. 

I  had  expected  the  member  for  Victoria- 
Haliburton  (Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson),  might  have 
raised  the  question.  Minor  changes  in  pro- 
cedure in  the  House  often  have  substantial 
consequences  and  it's  for  that  reason  that  I'd 
like  the  clarification  of  the  Speaker  about 
the  question. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  Yes  he 
can  leave  now. 

Mr.  Renwick:  On  the  opening  day  of  the 

session  of  the  Legislature- 
Mr.    Eaton:    The   memlber   for   High   Park 

takes    up    everybody    else's    time    and    then 

leaves. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —at  the  time  when  the  first 
bUl  is  introduced,  it  has  been  the  tradition 
simply  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  asserting  the  right  of  the  assembly,  as 
against  the  executive,  to  introduce  legislation. 
Such  a  bill  has,  in  the  past,  always  been  of 
an  innocuous  nature,  correcting  a  typo- 
graphical error  or  a  grammatical  construction 
in  a  statute.  It  has  been  so  noted  on  the  list 
of  items  of  buisiness  as  the  traditional  intro- 
duction of  one  bill.  Indeed,  on  the  slip  of 
paper  which  was  before  us  on  the  day  the 
session  opened  it  referred,  in  fact,  to  the 
matter  as  being  the  introduction  of  an  in- 
nocuous bill  ox  words  to  that  effect. 
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The  bill  which  was  introduced  this  year, 
and  in  my  memory  this  is  the  first  time  this 
has  been  done,  was  introduced  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  was  in  substance,  a  govern- 
ment measure  of  substance.  It  was  the  Powers 
of  Attorney  Act,  1973;  and  reflected  in  it,  I 
assume,  are  the  considered  conolusions  with 
respect  to  government  policy  on  the  report 
of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission. 

I  therefore  would  like  to  ask  the  Speaker 
whether  or  not  that  departure,  as  I  'believe 
it  to  be,  from  the  previous  tradition  of  the 
House  is  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  the 
House  or  if  it  is  within  the  prerogative  of  the 
government  to  alter  the  procedure  of  the 
House  by  introducing  a  bill  of  substance  on 
opening  day  rather  than  the  traditional  formal 
bill  for  the  purpose  simply  of  asserting  the 
traditional  authority  of  the  assembly  to 
introduce  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Of  course,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  as  Speaker,  I  am  not  in  any  way 
at  any  time  going  to  attempt  to  determine 
whether  such  a  bill  is  innocuous  or  of  sub- 
stance or  what  the  bill  might  be.  The  bill 
was  presented  on  the  programme  for  the 
opening  day  as  the  traditional  bill  and,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  at  least,  that's  what  it 
was. 

As  to  whether  or  not  the  bill  had  sub- 
stance, it  is  my  understanding  that  from  time 
to  time  there  have  been  certain  bills  intro- 
duced on  the  opening  day  which,  in  fact,  do 
have  substance  and  which  when  passed  do 
constitute  a  very  important  part  of  our  legis- 
lation in  the  province.  I  did  not  take  it  upon 
myself  to  examine  the  purported  traditional 
bill  nor  to  determine  just  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  content.  I  am  informed  that  such  bills 
have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  on 
the  opening  day. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  con- 
sideration of  the  speech  of  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the  opening  of 
the  session. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Sock  it 
to  'em,  Margaret, 

THRONE  SPEECH  DEBATE 

Mrs.  M.  Scrivener  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  beg  leave  to  move,  seconded  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Turner),  that 
a  humble  address  be  presented  to  the  Honor- 
able  W.    Ross    Macdonald,    Lieutenant   Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
May  it  please  Your  Honour: 
We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 


Province  of  Ontario  now  assemibled,  beg 
leave  to  thank  Your  Honour  for  the  gra- 
cious speech  which  Your  Honour  has 
addressed  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  I  would  never  come 
to  the  point  when  I  would  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  you  bow  very  reassuring 
it  is  to  have  you  with  us  on  that  gieat 
Speaker's  dais,  comfortably  ensconced  in  that 
fine,  historic  old  throne,  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  this  House  with  your  usual  wit  and 
humour.  I  believe  that  I  speak  for  all  mem- 
bers of  this  House  when  I  say  that  we  have 
the  utmost  respect  for  the  excellence  and  fair- 
ness of  your  rulings— even  when  we  don't  like 
them! 

Mr.  Drea:  Even  the  member  from  Owen 
Sound. 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  At  this  point  I  would  also 
like  to  compliment  several  members  upon 
their  recent  appointments  to  new  positions 
of  responsibility.  I  refer  to  tiie  hon.  Treasurer 
and  Minister  of  Economics  and  Intergovern- 
mental AflFairs  (Mr.  White),  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett),  and 
parliamentary  assistant  to  the  Premier  with 
respionsibility  for  energy  resources  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough). 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sat  listening  to  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  on  Tuesday,  I  could 
not  help  but  think  that  a  government  capable 
of  the  imagination,  flexibility  and  leadership 
as  revealed  in  this  address  is  a  strong  and 
skilful  govermnent,  and  one  which  is  serving 
its  people  very  well. 

The  comments  contained  in  this  speech, 
and  the  promises  and  indications  for  future 
legislation,  are  ample  evidence  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  clearly  prepared  itself  wisely 
and  efiiciently,  has  anticipated  the  needs  of 
its  electorate  with  considerable  skill,  and 
once  again  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  be 
responsive  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Many  progressive  ideas  are  outlined  in  this 
address,  ideas  programmed  to  increase  the 
amenities  of  life  in  this  province.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  critics  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment has  not  gone  far  enough,  but  the  re- 
alities of  the  times  insist  that  the  measures 
taken  must  be  realistic  and  the  objectives 
attainable. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  very  different 
approach  to  meeting  the  needs  of  people 
taken  by  this  government,  compared  with 
the  arrogance  of  the  federal  Liberal  Party, 
for  instance,  or  the  high-tax  syndrome  and 
"government-do-everything"    attitude   preval- 
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ent  among  the  NDP  provincial  governments 
in  western  Canada. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  Shame, 
shame. 

An  hon.  member:  Truer  words  were  never 
spoken. 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  In  Ontario  we  expect  gov- 
ernment to  give  leadership,  and  this  is  being 
done— through  provincial  action  in  connec- 
tion with  the  book  publishing  industry,  in  the 
restructuring  of  the  govermnent  administra- 
tion and,  as  announced  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development  (Mr. 
Lawrence),  by  the  prompt  action  to  save  the 
endangered  shorelines  of  our  lower  Great 
Lakes  from  high  water  levels. 

However,  the  most  important  single  item 
from  my  point  of  view  is  th?  fact  that  or- 
ganized development  as  an  expression  of  an 
emerging  land-use  policy  is  the  recurrent 
theme.  The  speech  is  heavily  laden  with  a 
number  of  matters  associated  with  the  envi- 
ronment. I  am  aware  that  these  too  are  re- 
flections of  long-range  programmes  which 
have  taken  a  considerable  period  of  time  to 
develop  to  their  present  position  and  which, 
when  integrated  into  a  major  programme  now 
developing,  will  become  part  of  a  total  land- 
use  policy  which  is  soundly  based  on  first 
prinWples. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  subject  of  regional 
government  east  and  west  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  regional  government  and  certainly  I 
have  been  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
debate,  associated  as  I  was  with  Metropolitan 
Toronto's  regional  government  over  such  a 
long  period  of  time. 

I  would  remind  you  that  political  scientists 
throughout  the  world  consider  that  Metro 
Toronto  has  an  eminently  workable  system 
and  have  come  here  from  nearly  every  civiliz- 
ed country  to  study  its  structure  and  method 
of  operation.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  fur- 
ther remind  you  that  the  Metro  form  of  gov- 
ernment has  been  highly  successful  in  its 
aocomplis^hment,  permitting  as  it  does  local 
municipalities  to  maintain  their  identity  and 
autonomy  while  settling  regional  problems 
on  a  joint  basis  in  the  Metro  partnership. 

Therefore,  consolidation  of  the  regional 
government  system  in  the  more  densely  ur- 
banized areas  will  certainly  be  a  means  of 
providing  greater  flexibility  at  the  local  gov- 
ernment level,  as  well  as  a  more  effective 
means  of  plaiming,  particularly  as  it  applies 
to  the  control  and  use  of  land. 


The  speech  indicates  that  the  division  of 
planning  and  administrative  responsibilities  as 
between  the  government  and  the  municipal- 
ities has  been  more  clearly  defined  than  ever 
before.  Furthermore,  as  the  land-use  policies 
emerge,  it  becomes  obvious  that  implementa- 
tion of  those  policies  will  be  accomplished 
more  effectively  through  the  instrument  of 
regional  government. 

Without  a  strong  regional  government  sys- 
tem in  southern  Ontario,  it  would  be  very 
much  more  difiicult  to  implement  important 
planning  proposals.  Regional  governments  as 
the  instrument  of  organization  and  admin- 
istration for  the  urban  areas  and  their  sur- 
round, in  combination  with  the  existinr* 
"Baldwin"  structure  of  local  municipalities 
within  their  county  system,  should  provide 
the  elements  of  stability  and  harmony  so 
necessary  for  the  growth  and  development  of 
tomorrow's  Ontario. 

The  government's  interest,  as  expressed  in 
this  Speech  from  the  Throne,  is  clearly  fo- 
cussed  on  the  major  issues  of  provincial  land 
use,  on  the  designation  of  urban  areas,  the 
preservation  of  metropolitan  greenbelts,  thp 
conservation  of  agricultural  lands,  recreational 
lands,  wilderness  areas  and  forests,  and  on 
ways  and  means  of  improving  the  urban 
environment. 

These  are  mighty  goals,  Mr.  Speaker,  goals 
which  can  be  achieved  only  through  great 
foresight,  great  struggle,  and  great  doses  of 
that  leavening  agent,  understanding.  Yet, 
these  goals  are  basic  to  Ontario's  future  de- 
velopment and  any  government  which  could 
ienore  their  importance  in  the  general  scheme 
of  things  would  be  unworthy  of  its  electorate. 
This  government  knows  and  understands  its 
role  fully,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  is  ample  testimony. 

It  is  my  interpretation.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  government's  proposals  will  not  only  give 
direction  but  also  provide  a  common  frame- 
work for  planning  to  the  various  ministries 
of  government  and  to  the  new  regional  muni- 
cipalities alike.  This  is  a  major  step  toward 
reconciling  the  conflicts  which  have  existed 
between  provincial  and  municipal  planning 
goals  in  the  changing  scene. 

By  clarifying  important  components  and 
the  intent  of  Design  for  Development,  and  by 
declaring  the  provincial  interest  in  major 
aspects  of  land  use  and  environmental  plan- 
ning, I  believe  that  the  government  is  also 
indicating  the  planning  competence  of  the 
municipalities  to  determine,  within  the  broad 
and  reasonable  guidelines  necessary  and  ap- 
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propriate  to  a  large  government,  the  quality 
and  character  of  their  own  communities. 

The  speech  also  recognized  the  need,  and 
promises  public  involvement  in  the  planning 
process.  In  this  regard  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  considerable  applause  for  the  decision  to 
review  the  Planning  Act  and  other  Acts 
related  to  land  development. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
interject  a  note  about  the  concern  I  have 
for  our  present  limited,  computerized  infor- 
mation resources.  It  is  well  known  that  one  of 
the  important  elements  of  planning  and 
land-use  studies  is  adequate  information,  in- 
formation which  is  usually  acquired  over  a 
period  of  time  and  stored  in  a  data  bank. 

I  would  like  to  see  our  facilities  in  this 
regard  considerably  broadened,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  addition,  I  would  recommend  that  this 
government  consider  the  incorporation  in  its 
next  Throne  Speech  of  an  announcement  that 
it  will  conduct  a  social  census  and  will  sur- 
vey the  province   on  a  five-year  basis. 

Conservationists,  hikers,  skiers  and  many, 
many  others  will  be  pleased,  as  I  was,  to 
learn  that  protective  legislation  governing  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  is  to  be  introduced  and 
that  overall  planning  and  administration  for 
this  great  provincial  natural  resource  will  be 
the  responsibility  of  a  Niagara  Escarpment 
commission. 

Long  years  ago  I  sat  as  a  director  of  the 
Conservation  Council  of  Ontario  and  partici- 
pated in  discussions  on  how  best  the  escarp- 
ment could  be  preserved  for  the  future.  Since 
then,  many  people  and  organizations  have 
associated  themselves  with  examinations  and 
recommendations  concerning  the  escarpment. 
Slowly  the  attitudes  and  interests  have  been 
formed  to  the  point  that  now  most  people 
understand  its  importance  and  are  willing  to 
have  the  necessary  money  spent  to  acquire 
land  crucial  to  its  protection. 

Those  who  have  deplored  the  develop- 
mental pressures  on  choice  farmland,  such 
as  that  contained  in  our  precious  fruit  belt, 
will  certainly  be  heartened  to  discover  that 
this  government  is  seeking  new  means  involv- 
ing land-use  controls  where  agricultural 
lands  are  concerned,  so  that  good  farmland 
may  be  retained  for  agricultural  purposes. 
In  this  same  connection,  recommendations 
contained  in  the  interim  report  of  the  select 
committee  on  land  drainage  will  be  imple- 
mented through  new  legislation. 

The  whole  matter  of  energy  resources  is 
attracting  considerable  attention,  not  only  in 
this   province   but   throughout   Canada.    We 


know  that  at  present  Ontario's  needs  and 
resources  are  being  carefully  examined. 
Therefore,  it  is  of  some  significance  that  we 
learn  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that 
"new  policy  initiatives  establishing  agencies 
for  energy  may  be  expected  as  well  as 
changes  in  the  role  and  place  of  the  Hydro 
Electric  Power  Commission   of  Ontario." 

This  significance  is  further  heightened  by 
the  information  that  new  legislation  will  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
agency  for  environmental  pro'tection.  This 
agency  will  fill  a  much  needed  role  in  today's 
society  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  assess- 
ment and  evaluation  of  the  impact  upon  the 
environment  of  various  governmental  under- 
takings and  comparable  activities  in  the 
private  sector.  Since  this  is  the  government 
which  created  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  and  the  conservation  authority 
system,  both  of  them  unique  concepts  in 
advance  of  the  times,  it  is  refreshing  to 
realize  that  this  new  agency  will  be  another 
government  first  in  its  manner  of  dealing 
with  threats  to  the  environment. 

Of  special  interest  to  large  urban  areas  and 
especially  Metro  Toronto,  will  be  the  recom- 
mendation contained  in  the  report  of  the 
task  force  on  solid  waste.  The  government 
has  indicated  its  intention  to  introduce  new 
legislation  based  on  these  recommendations. 
Also,  it  has  declared  its  intention  to  clean 
up  the  Ontario  landscape  by  providing  for 
the  removal  of  derelict  motor  vehicles,  prin- 
cipally cars. 

People  who  object  to  excessive  noise  and 
resent  its  intrusion  upon  their  right  to  peace- 
ful enjoyment  of  their  homes  will  applaud 
the  government  decision  to  institute  a  noise 
abatement  programme  in  connection  with  the 
municipalities.  This  is  of  particular  interest 
to  me,  since  hon.  members  vdll  recall  that 
during  the  closing  session  of  the  House  last 
December  I  introduced  private  member's 
public  bill  No.  231  iiitituled.  An  Act  to 
establish  a  Noise  Research  Bureau. 

Since  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  first 
chairman  of  the  noise  control  group  in  the 
Institute  of  Environmental  Sciences  and  En- 
gineering at  the  University  of  Toronto,  a 
group  composed  of  many  talented  persons 
contributing  their  special  knowledge  and 
talent  to  the  problem  of  noise  abatement,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
provide  information  and  inform  the  public 
about  methods  of  noise  control. 

This  government  has  also  expressed  its 
intention    to    engage    in    such    needed    but 
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diverse  activities  as  the  introduction  of  a 
programme  of  forest  management,  the  resto- 
ration and  maintenance  of  buildings  of  his- 
toric significance— I  think  members  of  the 
Architectural  Conservatory  of  Ontario  will 
be  pleased  about  that— and  the  improvement 
of  airport  and  aviation  facilities  in  northern 
Ontario. 

The  government  has  declared  that  it  will 
develop  an  intermediate-capacity  transit  sys- 
tem. This  is  a  subject  which  I'm  sure  will  be 
of  continuing  interest  and  one  which  we  will 
continue  to  hear  discussed  in  future  Throne 
Speeches  as  the  programme  develops  in  the 
years  ahead.  Again,  this  subject  holds  some 
special  interest  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
you  will  doubtless  recall  that  last  June  I 
debated  with  some  hon.  members  second 
reading  of  my  private  member's  public  bill 
No.  35,  An  Act  to  Provide  the  EstabUshment 
of  Regional  Transportation  Authorities  in 
Ontario. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
gratifying  to  hear  the  Premier  of  Ontario 
( Mr.  Davis )  refer  to  the  need  for  transporta- 
tion authorities  during  his  policy  statement 
on  urban  transportation  needs  in  Ontario  at 
the  Science  Centre  late  last  November,  and 
also  to  learn  that  the  provincial  government 
has  commissioned  a  study  entitled  "Trans- 
portation Organizational  Alternatives,"  to 
consider  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
regional  transportation  authority  for  Metro 
Toronto. 

I  mention  this  bill  and  the  events  subse- 
quent to  its  introduction,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  to  demonstrate  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  that  we  have  a  government 
which  listens  to  its  elected  representatives 
and  isn't  afraid  to  endorse  their  ideas. 

Not  only  is  it  a  government  which  listens 
to  people,  it  is  also  a  government  which  is 
interested  in  opening  up  opportunities  for 
people  to  do  tilings  themselves.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  from  the  Throne 
Speech  of  the  importance  it  places  upon  the 
fact  that  next  November  the  province  will  be 
host  to  the  international  conference  being 
sponsored  by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Re- 
source and  Environment  Ministers.  Many 
citizens  of  Ontario  are  involved  in  prepara- 
tion for  this  conference  now. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Not  a  single  front  bench  member  is 
listening. 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Oh  yes  they  are! 


Mrs.  Scrivener:   Since  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Ontario  Advisory  Task  Force  on  Housing 
Policy,  I  was  interested  in  the  comments  con- 
tained in  the  speech- 
Mr.  Drea:  Good  party? 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  was  at  a  meeting. 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  —concerning  the  structuring 
of  new  housing  programmes.  A  number  of 
worthwhile  proposals  have  been  presented  to 
the  task  force  during  its  public  hearings,  and 
I  haven't  a  doubt  that  some  of  these  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  task  force  report  when 
it  is  prepared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
reveals  that  community  health  centres  are  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Ontario  Council  of 
Health  in  conjunction  with  other  health  serv- 
ices, in  order  to  "provide  a  strong  blueprint 
for  future  policy." 

As  the  member  for  St.  David  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  constituency  which  is  consider- 
ably underserviced  in  terms  of  its  medical 
needs  in  the  downtown  area,  t^m  pleased  to 
learn  of  this  intention.  The  government  of 
Ontario  has  agreed  to  finance  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Regent  Park  health  centre  in  St. 
David,  which  will  be  operated  and  used  by 
local  residents;  and  it  is  expected  that  this 
project  will  open  its  doors  later  this  year. 

However,  since  populations  adjacent  to 
Dixon  Hall  on  Sumach  St.  and  in  the  Carlton- 
Parliament  area  have  a  considerable  require- 
ment, designation  of  another  centre  is  im- 
perative. Further,  it  would  help  reduce  the 
present  high  death  rate,  which  is  1%  times 
greater  than  the  average  across  the  whole  of 
the  city. 

I  believe  the  community  health  centre  con- 
cept is  a  practical  means  of  taking  medical 
services  into  the  community,  and  I  hope  that 
ultimately  funds  may  be  made  available  for 
many  more  units  throughout  the  province. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  small  comment  I  would  like  to  add 
concerning  the  Throne  Speech  as  it  relates 
to  my  riding  of  St.  David.  The  speech  places 
a  heavy  emphasis  on  matters  relating  to  the 
environment,  transportation  and  housing- 
Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Housing? 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  —and  future  governmental 

studies  and  decisions- 
Mr.  Deans:  The  member  has  the  nerve  to 

say  that  after  the  minister's  statement  today? 
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Mrs.  Scrivener:  —concerned  with  these 
matters  will  also  have  a  considerable  impact 
upon  problems  of  a  similar  nature  affecting 
the  people  of  the  riding. 

As  you  may  know,  St.  David  stretches  from 
the  lakefront  and  the  harbour  headland  north 
to  Davis ville  Ave.,  and  it  straddles  the  Don 
River  for  more  than  half  that  distance.  Pollu- 
tion of  this  river  has  had  a  negative  impact 
upon  the  riding  for  a  very  long  time.  How- 
ever, now  that  the  Metro  Toronto  Conserva- 
tion Authority  is  creating  a  lake  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Don,  perhaps  "downstream" 
residents  located  in  St.  David  can  hope  for 
some  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
lower  river. 

The  riding  features  some  very  attractive, 
historic  buildings  such  as  Little  Trinity 
Church,  the  Enoch  Turner  school  and  the 
Gooderham  &  Worts'  distillery.  It  is  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  funds  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of 
such  important  and  historic  buildings. 

Canada's  oldest  public  housing  project  was 
mentioned  eaifcer  today  during  the  question 
period  in  theTlouse,  and  I  refer  to  Regent 
Park.  It  is  located  in  the  southerly  portion  of 
the  riding,  and  I  am  confident  that  the 
leadership  which  has  been  displayed  by  its 
residents  through  the  preparation  and  presen- 
tation of  the  Regent  Park  tenants'  brief  to 
the  housing  task  force  will  lead  the  way  for 
new  thought  in  connection  with  this  vital 
area. 

Cabbagetown,  and  the  remnants  of  the  old 
town  of  York,  which  nestled  around  the 
marshy  mouth  of  the  Don  River,  have  a 
number  of  dwellings  which  provide  housing 
for  a  substantial  population  of  roomers.  A 
report  prepared  and  written  by  area  resi- 
dents Mary  McMaster  and  Norma  Browne, 
who  is  editor  of  the  ward  7  newspaper 
"Seven  News,"  presents  a  very  clear  picture 
of  the  plight  of  roomers  in  downtown  To- 
ronto and  has  also  been  submitted  to  the 
housing  task  force. 

Throughout  the  riding,  residents  will  herald 
the  municipal  noise  abatement  programme 
with  joy.  Major  thoroughfares  such  as  the 
Gardiner  Expressway,  the  Don  Valley  Park- 
way, Eastern  Ave.,  and  Parliament,  Yonge 
and  Bloor  Sts.  all  generate  very  heavy  traflBc; 
the  noise  is  excessive  at  any  time,  and  on  a 
warm  evening  when  bedroom  windows  are 
open,  noise  is  a  very  considerable  disturb- 
ance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
is  stimulating  and  exciting,  and  an  excellent 
portent   for   the   future.    I   predict   that   the 


coming  session  will  be  very  interesting,  and  I 
am  certainly  proud  to  be  a  member  of  a 
government  capable  of  providing  the  calibre 
of  leadership  so  obviously  demonstrated  in 
this  address. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  like  it  in  St.  David 
but  they  didn't  like  it  in  St.  George. 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  To  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  all  of  these  reasons  I  am  honoured  and 
pleased  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  I  would  say  to  all  hon. 
members  that  those  who  vote  against  this 
speech  are  in  a  very  real  way  voting  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  Drea:  Come  on,  let  it  rip. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  Well,  Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.    J.    A.    Renwick    (River dale):    This    is 

enough  to  keep  Walter  from  coming  back. 

Mr.  Turner:  Who?  Walter  who? 
Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  who? 

Mr.  Turner:  I  am  very  deeply  aware  of  the 
honour  and  privilege  that  has  been  extended 
to  me  in  this  opportunity  to  second  the 
motion  of  my  hon.  colleague,  the  member 
for  St.  David  (Mrs.  Scrivener),  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  presented 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Ontario. 

The  people  of  this  province  are  indeed 
fortimate  that  His  Honour  continues  to  dis- 
play his  deep  concern  and  abiding  interest 
in  their  future  well-being. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  this  particular 
speech  from  the  Throne  was  probably  one  of 
the  most  inspiring  and  most  imaginative  and 
most  visionary  that  this  House  has  been  privi- 
leged to  hear. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  is  most  repetitive. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Who  wrote  that?  There's 
no  way  that  these  compliments  will  get  the 
member  into  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Turner:  I  need  hardly  say  that  I 
heartily  disagree  with  the  occasional  vapid 
editorializing  over  its  meaning  and  direction. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  thought  the  Globe  edi- 
torialized. 
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Mr.  Turner:  To  me,  its  meaning  is  clear 
to  anyone  who  can  see  and  hear,  and  its 
direction  is  new,  exciting  and  challenging. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  the  member  not  embarrassed 
to  say  that? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Turner:  Give  me  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Turner:  Not  really. 

An  hon.  member:  You  will  learn  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Turner:  We  are  just  gathering  steam. 

New,  because  to  my  mind  it  signals  a 
shifting  of  overall  responsibilities  and  prior- 
ities; exciting  and  challenging  because  of  all 
that  that  entails.  A  good  many  years  ago  this 
government  properly  anticipated  the  burgeon- 
ing demand  for  educational  facilities  brought 
about  by  the  postwar  population  explosion.  In 
the  intervening  years  we  have  built  the 
broadest  and  best  educational  system  in  the 
world,  from  the  elementary  to  the  post- 
secondary  and  post-graduate  levels.  A  few 
years  ago  this  government  embarked  on  a 
programme  of  universal  health  care  which 
is  the  envy  of  people  everywhere. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  will  confess  that  there  was 
a  degree  of  reluctance? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Doesn't  he  feel  any  shame 
at  aU? 

Mr.  Turner:  These  were  the  major  prior- 
ities of  the  Fifties  and  Sixties,  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  will  continue  to  involve  the  most 
earnest  attention  of  this  government  in  the 
future,  but  the  basic  challenges  have  been 
met  and  successfully  overcome.  It  is  time 
now  to  turn  our  creative  talents  and  abilities 
to  other  pressing  problems  faced  by  our 
society.  This  Speech  from  the  Throne  heralds 
our  willingness  to  meet  and  resolve  these 
problems. 

Further  evidence  of  this  government's 
ability  to  provide  effective  solutions  to  the 
staggering  complexities  of  modem  living  is 
contained  in  the  early  paragraphs  of  His 
Honour's  speech.  The  remarkable  success  of 
the  province's  measures  to  combat  the  eco- 
nomic malaise  of  the  past  years  demonstrates 
statistically  the  futility  of  die  federal  govern- 
ment's solution  to  the  same  problem. 


The  simple  fact  that  Ontario  is  the  only 
region  in  Canada  to  experience  a  decline  in 
unemployment  in  the  past  year  in  spite  of 
a  rapidly  growing  labour  force  demonstrates 
clearly  that  Ottawa's  determination  to  spend 
its  way  out  of  crises  just  will  not  work.  More- 
over, they  do  it  by  using  expanding  revenues 
which  should  more  properly  and  equitably 
be  distributed  to  the  provinces  rather  than 
squandered  on  ill-conceived  short-term 
schemes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  told  them  it  wouldn't 
work  and  it  hasn't  worked. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  This  government  found 
$300  million  it  didn't  even  know  it  had. 

Mr.  Turner:  Ontario's  budgetary  deficits  are 
the  price  we  pay  for  Ottawa's  fiscal  misman- 
agement. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Stanfield  is  going  to 
support  them  though. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  about  the  corporate  rip- 
ofi^? 

Mr.  Turner:  The  member  Wn  tell  me. 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  him  tell  us  about  his  posi- 
tion on  that. 

Mr.  Turner:  I  think  it  is  fair,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  say  that  the  major  thrust  of  the  Throne 
Speech  is  our  government's  determination  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  issues  of  ecological 
and  environmental  protection  in  the  general 
public  interest.  While  measures  designed  to 
preserve  the  historic  and  ecological  integrity 
of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parkway  belt  system  do  not 
directly  affect  my  constituents,  the  concept 
of  land-use  control  is  vital  to  the  residents  of 
Peterborough,  both  county  and  city. 

As  most  of  the  members  are  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Peterborough  riding  is  made  up  of 
a  rural  and  an  urban  area,  consisting  of  a 
northern  portion  which  is  divided  from  the 
southern  portion  by  the  Canadian  Shield,  or 
part  of  the  Canadian  Shield.  The  northern 
part  probably  has  some  of  the  finest  recrea- 
tional and  tourist  areas  not  only  in  Ontario 
but  possibly  in  Canada.  The  southern  part  of 
this  riding  of  Peterborough  is  made  up  of 
rolling  agricultural  farm  land  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  situated  the  city  of  Peterborough. 
The  rugged  northern  natural  vacation  land 
is  designated  in  the  Toronto-centred  region 
plan  as  a  recreational  area  and  serves,  as  I 
said  before,  all  of  Ontario  as  a  tourist  area. 

These  three  distinct  areas  have  unique 
planning    priorities    and    considerations,    and 
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each  must  have  a  high  proportion  of  local 
participation  in  the  planning  process.  I  am 
heartened  therefore,  as  is  my  colleague  from 
St.  David,  that  the  major  review  of  the 
Planning  Act  and  related  statutes  will  encour- 
age and  facilitate  this  local  initiative.  The 
protection  of  prime  agricultural  land  from  ill- 
considered  development  through  land-use 
controls  is  an  ideal  to  which  everyone  will 
subscribe  in  principle. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  That  is  not  what 
the  Tories  are  saying  in  British  Columbia 
right  now. 

Mr.  Turner:  However,  because  of  the  deli- 
cate balance  between  the  common  good  and 
individual  rights,  its  successful  realization  de- 
mands the  fullest  citizen  consultation  and  co- 
operation in  the  farm  community.  I  single  out 
the  farm  community  particularly  because  in 
the  rural  areas  of  Ontario  land-use  planning 
is  of  major  importance  and  of  major  concern. 
As  is  well  knowTi  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  people 
operating  farms  look  on  the  sale  of  that  farm 
land  as  being  their  future  retirement  fund  and 
this  government  must  be  very  careful  not  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  individual  citizens 
over  the  disposal  of  their  land. 

Mr,  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  hope  they  listen  to  that 
as  well  as  all  those  compliments. 

Mr.  Young:  They  can  have  it  both  ways, 
eh? 

Mr.  Turner:  I  hope  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  and  respon- 
sibility to  my  constituents  if,  given  this  oppor- 
tunity, I  did  not  urge  this  government  to  act 
as  quickly  as  possible  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Canada-Ontario-Rideau-Trent- 
Sevem  study.  The  Trent  canal  system,  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  which  lies  wdthin  my 
riding,  is  an  invaluable  recreational  water 
route  from  Georgian  Bay  to  Lake  Ontario.  It 
is  a  unique  resource  of  great  potential  which 
must  be  preserved.  I  am  not  speaking  here 
only  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  form  this 
Trent  canal  system  but,  more  importantly 
perhaps,  of  the  land  abutting  the  system. 
There  is  a  clear  and  imminent  possibility  that 
within  a  short  time  much  of  this  land,  if  in- 
deed not  all  of  it,  will  be  controlled  by  the 
private  sector.  If  public  access  to  the  water 
is  to  be  secured  and  controlled,  action  must 
be  taken  now. 

I  endorse  the  concept  of  strengthened  local 
governments  and  welcome  the  proposal  to 
transfer  broader  authority  and  responsibihty 
to  them.  The  restructuring  of  local  govern- 
ment in  Peterborough,  and  I  speak  here  of 


both  the  city  and  the  county,  can  and  should 
be  initiated  at  the  local  level.  There  is  indeed 
plenty  of  time  during  which  this  process  can 
be  encouraged  and  developed,  since  this  gov- 
ernment is  not  at  this  particular  time  con- 
sidering any  plan  for  the  introduction  of  any 
form  of  regional  government  in  the  Peter- 
borough area. 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  of  the  government's 
initiatives  in  the  field  of  noise  abatement.  It 
is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  everyone,  if 
perhaps  more  directly  to  the  urban  residents. 
Of  particular  concern  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  would  like  to  emphasize  this,  is  the  effect 
of  the  high  decibel  levels  on  workers  inside 
manufacturing  and  industrial  buildings.  The 
increasing  incidence  of  industrial  deafness  is 
an  alarming  public  health  problem.  While 
present  solutions,  involving  ear  muffs  and 
plugs,  in  the  short  term  perhaps  are  effective, 
I  think  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  strictly 
temporary  measure.  We  require  more  efficient 
methods  of  muffling  and  silencing  industrial 
machinery. 

I  would  just  like,  if  I  may,  to  take  a  minute 
to  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  80 
decibels  apparently  are  what  is  regarded  as  a 
noise  factor.  Also,  this  magic  number  of  80 
decibels  is  the  beginning  of  permanent  hear- 
ing damage.  I  think  that  we  in  this  govern- 
ment must  take  cognizance  of  this  fact  and 
take  the  steps  required  to  bring  about  more 
efiicient  and  quieter-operating  machinery. 

As  a  member  of  the  select  committee  on 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  I  am  encour- 
aged by  the  undertaking  to  make  the  institu? 
tion  a  more  effective  vehicle.  I  would  hope 
that  this  government  would  adopt  those 
recommendations  of  the  committee,  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  return  more  authority  to  the 
municipal  level.  I  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern  to  municipal  officials  and  to  do 
so  would  not  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
present  policy. 

Another  area  of  concern  to  me,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  the  proposed  Livestock  Medicines  Act 
which  will  be  awaited  with  considerable 
anxiety  and  anticipation  by  the  farmers,  not 
only  in  my  riding  but  in  the  whole  of  the 
province.  Very  real  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed to  me  during  meetings  I  have  attend- 
ed in  the  farm  communities  in  my  area. 

The  hon.  member  for  St.  David  has  quite 
properly  bailed  the  urban  transportation  pol- 
icy announced  last  November  and  for  which 
plans  are  now  proceeding.  I,  too,  commend 
the  principle  and  envision  its  considerable 
impact  on  the  problems  of  urban  conges- 
tion. Although  there  is  still  a  dinosaur  ele- 
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ment  in  this  House  which  does  not  yet  see 
the  light,  the  automobile  is  not  a  reasonable 
or  rational  solution  to  the  movement  of 
people  within  cities.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  of  the  same  reasons  it  is  becoming  a 
less  credible  mode  of  intercity  movement.  In 
my  view,  we  must  consider  fast  and  alterna- 
tive means  of  interurban  transit  of  goods  and 
services  as  well  as  people. 

I  congratulate  the  government  for  propos- 
ing adjustments  of  benefits  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  is  an  area  of  great  concern  to  many 
people  in  this  province,  and  I  hope  that  the 
changes  will  occur  without  undue  delay. 

I  would  also  congratulate  the  government 
in  general,  and  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  in 
particular,  for  its  excellent  building  and  de- 
velopment programme,  not  only  in  Peterbor- 
ough but  throughout  the  province,  and  we 
look  forward  to  a  continuing  spirit  of  co- 
operation. I  hear  so  much  criticism  of  this 
agency,  of  the  minister  and  of  the  ministry, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  feel  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  to  extend  to  them  my  heartiest  thanks. 
During  1972  construction  was  commenced  on 
221  units  in  the  city  of  Peterborough. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Was  that  land  bought 
from  the  member's  predecessor? 

Mr.  Turner:  From  Walter? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  at  the  beginning  of 
this  speech  that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
was  visionary.  The  courageous  initiatives  in 
the  field  of  environmental  protection,  land- 
use  control,  alleviation  of  urban  congestion 
and  strengthening  of  local  institutions;  in 
short,  measures  to  improve  and  protect  the 
quality  of  life  in  our  province  are  designed 
to  benefit  not  only  our  generation  but  many 
generations  yet  to  come.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


Nixon   moves   adjournment   of 
Motion  agreed  to. 


Mr.   R.    F 
the  debate. 


Hon.   Mr,  Winkler  moves  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The    House    adjourned    at    12:25    o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have 
visitors  with  us  today:  In  the  east  gallery, 
students  from  T.  R.  McEwen  Public  School 
of  Oshawa,  and  from  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Separate  School  of  Toronto;  in  the  west  gal- 
lery there  are  students  from  St.  Martin's 
Separate  School  of  Mississauga. 

A  little  later  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
Speaker's  gallery  and  in  the  east  and  west 
galleries,  we  will  have  members  of  the  Huron 
Liberal  Association  and  St.  George's  Liberal 
Association. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


SOLANDT  COMMISSION 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Sec- 
retary for  Resources  Development):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inform  the  House 
that  the  duties  of  Dr.  O.  M.  Solandt,  chair- 
man of  the  commission  which  was  established 
by  the  government  of  Ontario  in  June,  1972, 
to  inquire  into  the  routing  of  transmission 
lines  from  Nanticoke  to  Pickering,  have  been 
extended  by  order  in  council  to  include  in- 
quiry in  like  manner  into  the  routing  of 
transmission  lines  between  Ontario  Hydro's 
Lennox  generating  station  and  the  proposed 
Oshawa  area  transformer  station.  The  study 
will  include  consideration  of  transmission  line 
connections  to  the  proposed  power  plants  at 
Wesleyville  and  Bowmanville,  and  so  will 
cover  the  entire  area  from  Napanee  to 
Oshawa. 

The  terms  of  reference  note  that  particular 
attention  wiU  be  given  to  social,  environmen- 
tal and  economic  factors. 

As  with  the  proposed  transmission  of  power 
from  Nanticoke  to  Pickering,  the  Lennox  to 
Oshawa  connection  involves  the  siting  of  the 
500  kv  transmission  lines  that  will  supply  the 
increasing  growth  of  electrical  power  require- 
ments in  the  southern  areas  of  the  province 
over  the  next  decades. 

In  an  iriterim  report  of  Oct.  31,  1972,  fol- 
lowing  on   the   commission's   public   inquiry 
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into  the  proposed  routings  for  the  Nanticoke 
to  Pickering  transmission  line.  Dr.  Solandt 
recommended  that  a  full  environmental  study 
involving  public  participation  was  necessary 
to  determine  the  best  routing  for  this  line. 
This  study  is  being  undertaken  by  Mr.  Bruce 
Howlett,  environmental  consultant,  through 
his  Toronto  company,  BHI  Ltd.  Area  inven- 
tories are  under  way  and  the  second  series  of 
regional  open  meetings  to  encourage  area 
public  participation  are  being  held  for  four 
outlying  regions  this  week. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  recommendations, 
Ontario  Hydro  independently  retained  the 
environmental  consulting  firm  of  Common- 
wealth Associates  Inc.  in  October,  1972,  to 
do  a  similar  detailed  siting  study  of  the 
proposed  500  kv  line  from  the  Napanee  area 
to  Oshawa.  This  line  will  convey  power  to 
the  Toronto  area  load  centre  from  the  exist- 
ing Lennox  generating  station  and  the  pro- 
posed stations  at  Wesleyville  and  Bowman- 
ville. 

This  study  is  being  undertaken  with  the 
assistance  of  Ontario  Hydro  and  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  include  the  citizens  of  the 
area  in  each  phase  of  the  study,  so  that  local 
plans  and  priorities  may  be  given  full  con- 
sideration. Initial  public  meetings  have  al- 
ready been  held  with  a  number  of  municipal 
officials  and  citizens. 

Ontario  Hydro  proposes  to  have  a  report 
ready  by  the  late  summer  of  this  year  based 
on  these  studies.  This  report  will  then  be 
submitted  publicly  to  the  Solandt  commission. 
At  that  time  Dr.  Solandt  will  invite  submis- 
sions on  the  report  and  hold  public  hearings 
under  the  terms  of  the  Public  Inquiries  Act, 
so  that  full  opportunity  may  be  given  to  all 
interested  individuals  and  organizations  to 
make  their  views  known  to  the  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  warmly  endorse  the  study 
being  undertaken  by  Ontario  Hydro  and 
Commonwealth  Associates  Inc.,  and  partic- 
ularly the  opportunities  for  public  con- 
tribution. The  open,  full  and  continuing 
co-operation  of  all  parties  throughout  the 
course  of  the  study  is  to  be  highly  com- 
mended. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
main  discussion  concerning  details  of  choos- 
ing the  best  route  will  take  place  at  the 
informal  sessions  being  held  locally  during 
the  study  by  Ontario  Hydro  and  Common- 
wealth Associates,  so  that  only  unresolved 
difiBculties  need  be  raised  at  the  formal  com- 
mission hearings. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  RENTS 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  ( Minister  of  Revenue ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  questions  were 
asked  by  hon.  members  in  regard  to  the 
recent  increase  in  the  combined  old  age 
security  and  maximum  guaranteed  income 
supplement  payments  and  how  this  may  affect 
recipients  living  in  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
senior  citizen  dwellings. 

Because  of  the  confusion  surrounding  this 
matter,  created  essentially  I  must  say  by  the 
unclear  observations  made  at  the  federal 
level,  I  would  like  to  make  the  following 
statement. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): That  will  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Yes  sir, 
clear  it  nowl 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  By  way  of  back- 
ground, Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that 
on  May  19,  1972,  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
wrote  to  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corp.  pointing  out  that  a  task  force  within 
OHC  had  been  discussing  rental  scales  with 
tenants  and  housing  authority  members.  The 
letter  requested  a  meeting  to  consider  some 
of  the  ix)ints  that  arose  during  the  task  force 
discussions.  Again,  on  July  8,  1972,  OHC 
requested  a  meeting,  but  to  date  no  meeting 
has  been  held. 

In  February,  1973,  the  federal  minister 
responsible  for  housing  made  certain  public 
statements  in  regard  to  senior  citizen  rentals 
as  a  result  of  which  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
wrote  on  March  1,  this  year,  asking  for 
clarification  of  these  remarks  so  that  our 
housing  authorities  could  be  informed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  our  agreement  with 
CMHC  all  increases  in  income,  apart  from 
those  exemptions  under  the  rent  scale,  must 
be  included  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
rent.  On  March  15,  I  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
hon.  Ron  Basford,  Minister  of  State  for 
Urban  Affairs  which  said,  in  part: 

DURING  THE  RECENT  FEDERAL-PROVIN- 
CIAL-CONFERENCE ON  HOUSING,  I  MADE  THE 
POINT  THERE  SHOULD  BE  NO  UNILATERAL 
CHANGES   IN   THE   NATIONAL  RENT-GEARED- 


TO-INCOME  SCALE  WITHOUT  PRIOR  CONSUL- 
TATIONS WITH  THE  PROVINCES  AND  THEIR 
MUNICIPALITIES  WHO  PAY  HALF  OF  THE 
SUBSIDIES.  THERE  WERE  RECENT  AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS ALLEGED  TO  HAVE  BEEN 
MADE  BY  YOU  TO  THE  EFFECT  THERE 
WOULD  BE  NO  INCREASES  IN  SENIOR  CITI- 
ZEN RENTS  IN  LIGHT  OF  RECENT  PENSION 
INCREASES  IN  ACCOMMODATION  WHERE 
THERE  WAS  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN- 
VOLVEMENT. OHC,  FOR  WHICH  I  AM  RE- 
SPONSIBLE, WROTE  YOUR  STAFF  ON  MARCH 
1,  1973,  FOR  CLARIFICATION  AND  HAVE 
NOT  RECEIVED  AN  ANSWER  IN  THIS  REGARD. 
METRO  TORONTO  HOUSING  CORPORATION 
TODAY  ANNOUNCED  IT  WILL  INCREASE 
RENTS  FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS.  IN  LIGHT  OF 
THE  CONFUSION  CREATED  BY  YOUR  STATE- 
MENT, IT  MAKES  IT  DIFFICULT  FOR  OHC  TO 
NOTIFY  OUR  HOUSING  AUTHORITIES  AND 
DISTRICT  MANAGERS  THROUGHOUT  THE 
PROVINCE  AS  TO  WHAT  ACTION  THEY 
SHOULD  BE  TAKING  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
RENEWAL  OF  ONGOING  LEASES  WITH  SENIOR 
CITIZENS. 

I  AM  QUITE  SURE  YOU  ARE  AWARE  THE 
RENTAL  SCALE  BEING  USED  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  IS  THE  SCALE  ORIGINALLY  DE- 
SIGNED FOR  FAMILIES.  IN  FACT  THERE  HAS 
NEVER  BEEN  A  SPECIFIC  RENTAL  SCALE  FOR 
SENIOR  CITIZENS. 

THEREFORE,  I  WOULD  STRONGLY  URGE  A 
DELAY  IN  APPLYING  THE  PRESENT  SCALE 
FOR  SENIOR  CITIZENS  DURING  WHICH  TIME 
A  SPECIAL  NATIONAL  SCALE  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS  CAN  BE  DEVISED.  THIS  SHOULD 
BE  DONE  IN  CONSULTATION  WITH  THE  PROV- 
INCES. 

On  March  19  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Basford  which  called  upon  the  provinces  to 
do  what,  in  effect,  Ontario  had  already  de- 
cided to  do;  that  is  not  consider  the  pension 
increases  for  the  purpose  of  rent. 

He  suggested  further  that  this  should  apply 
"until  March  1,  1974,  or  an  earlier  date  if  our 
respective  staffs  have  by  then  completed  a 
study  of  the  rent  scale  as  it  relates  to  senior 
citizens  and  the  recommendations  are  accept- 
able to  both  of  us." 

On  March  22  I  again  wrote  Mr.  Basford 
confirming  Ontario's  decision  and  suggesting 
a  speedy  resolution  of  the  new  scale.  I  sug- 
gested September  or  October  of  this  year 
would  be  a  more  reasonable  target  date  for 
this  task  than  would  March  1,  1974. 

NON-PAYMENT  OF  TRAFFIC  FINES 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  on  behalf  of 
my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  (Mr.  Carton),  and  my- 
self, that  Bill  212,  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Highway  TraflBc  Act,  will  come  into  force  on 
Monday,  April  2,   1973,  by  proclamation. 

This  amending  Act  adds  a  new  section  to 
the  Highway  Trafiice  Act  providing  for  the 
possible  suspension  of  the  drivers    licences 
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of  motorists  who  are  in  default  of  payment 
of  fines  incurred  as  a  result  of  convictions 
under  the  Highway  TraflBc  Act,  the  Public 
Vehicles  Act  and  the  Public  Commercial 
Vehicles  Act  or  any  regulations  coming  under 
these  Acts.  The  Act  does  not  apply  to  park- 
ing violations  covered  by  municipal  bylaws. 

The  present  method  of  assuring  payment 
of  outstanding  fines  has  become  increasingly 
less  effective  in  recent  years.  Unpaid  fines 
levied  by  the  provincial  courts  are  today 
approximately  $13  million,  compared  with 
$3.4  million  in  1968,  and  the  bulk  of  this 
relates  to  fines  levied  under  the  above  Acts. 

It  is  our  estimate  that  there  are  now  some 
100,000  Ontario  motorists  who  have  avoided 
payment  of  fines  levied  under  these  Acts. 
To  leave  this  situation  uncorrected  would  be 
a  disservice  to  Ontario's  3.6  million  motorists. 

Motorists  convicted  of  violations  on  or  after 
April  2  will  be  given  or  sent  a  notice  show- 
ing the  amount  of  the  fine  to  be  paid,  the 
court  to  which  the  remittance  must  be  made 
and  the  deadline  for  payment.  Motorists  con- 
victed prior  to  April  2  who  have  failed  to 
pay  their  fines  will  be  sent  a  reminder  notice 
containing  the  same  information.  These 
notices  will  go  by  first-class  mail  to  the 
motorist's  address  as  listed  in  the  drivers'  file 
at  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. Failure  to  pay  the  fine  may 
result  in  a  court  order  to  suspend  the  driver's 
licence. 

A  driver's  licence,  once  suspended,  will 
remain  suspended  and  will  not  be  renewed 
until  full  payment  is  made  and  a  court  order 
for  reinstatement  has  been  issued. 

It  is  imperative  that  details  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  regulations  become  public  knowl- 
edge as  quickly  as  possible.  To  do  this,  ad- 
vertisements will  be  appearing  in  newspapers 
in  Ontario. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  arrears, 
having  accumulated  over  a  number  of  years, 
will  take  some  time  to  eliminate.  This  legis- 
lation will  assist  us  in  eliminating  the  large 
amount  of  arrears  which  has  accumulated 
over  the  last  few  years  and  hopefully  will 
prevent  a  similar  situation  from  recurring 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 


PUBLIC  HOUSING  RENTS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  further 
clarification  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue's 
statement,  are  we  to  understand  from  this 
that  it  was  the  federal  government  that  raised 


the  payments  to  the  senior  citizens  by  way 
of  their  pension  fund?  Secondly,  even  if  the 
minister  at  the  provincial  level  were  going 
to  make  use  of  those  funds— which  he  said  on 
Friday  he  had  not  been  able  to  tise— to  pro- 
vide housing  on  a  rent-geared-to-income  basis 
in  the  province,  it  will  be  possible  that  they 
will  not  have  their  rents  raised;  the  increase 
in  pension  would  be  nullified  under  those 
circumstances? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sorry  that  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  unfortunately  added  to  the  confusion  by 
talking  about  unused  funds  again.  He  made 
the  statement  the  other  day  in  the  House, 
and  talked  about  $80  million  or  $100  million. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  was  15. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  was  puzzled  where 
he  got  that  figure.  There  is  no  such  figure. 
I'll  be  making  a  statement,  probably  to- 
morrow, to  clarify  that  situation  which  has 
been  confused  by  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Be- 
tween the  two  of  them,  the  members  will 
keep  each  other  busy  all  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  didn't  say  anything 
about  unused  funds.  It  was  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  we  will  clarify  that  tomorrow. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  All  I  can  do  is  again 
assure  him  that,  insofar  as  the  senior  citizens 
are  concerned,  we  have  not  increased  the 
rents  at  this  time;  as  we  did  not  indeed  the 
last  time  there  was  a  pension  increase. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  For  further  clarification: 
It  is  the  federal  government  that  gives  them 
the  extra  money  and  it  is  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment that  decides,  with  its  usual  gen- 
erosity, that  it  will  not  raise  the  rents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
pointed  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  we  have 
agreements  with  the  federal  government  in 
which  there  is  rent  geared  to  income,  as  soon 
as  the  income  of  a  person  goes  up  a  portion 
of  that  is  generally  required  to  be  taken  in 
an  increase  in  rent.  It  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence where  the  money  comes  from.  The  point 
is  that  this  is  the  agreement  with  the  federal 
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government  and  we  have  been  trying  now  for 
over  a  year  to  get  a  review  of  that  scale- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  It's  the  fault  of  the  federal 
government! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —and  to  date  it  has 
been  impossible  to  do  that.  As  I  pointed  out 
in  my  statement,  tiie  federal  minister  has  now 
agreed  that  we  should  have  such  a  meeting. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Finally! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  has  talked  about  a 
year  from  today  and  we  are  trying  to  encour- 
age him  to  make  it  a  lot  sooner  than  that  so 
that  there  won't  be  the  kind  of  confusion 
which  apparently  exists  in  the  opposition 
ranks. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


SUNDAY  OPENING  OF 
RETAIL  STORES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Premier. 

Is  he  prepared  to  make  a  policy  statement 
wath  regard  to  the  Sunday  opening  of  com- 
mercial enterprises— which  apparently  is  be- 
coming a  matter  of  some  concern— since  one 
chain  of  supermarkets  remained  open  in  To- 
ronto this  past  Sunday  by  way,  it  appears, 
of  a  test  of  whether  the  province  is  prepared 
to  enforce  the  legislation  or  whether  there  is 
some  new  policy  in  the  oflBng? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  government  isn't  prepared  at  this  point  to 
make  a  statement. 

There  are  two  matters  related,  I  think.  One 
is  the  pause  day  as  it  is  referred  to  in  Mr. 
McRuer's  report;  the  other  is  the  question  of 
store  hours.  They  are  not  directly  the  same, 
but  they  are  interrelated. 

The  justice  policy  field,  if  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  met  with  some  representation 
from  a  group,  I  think  from  the  industry  itself, 
from  the  Federation  of  Labour  and  others 
not  too  many  weeks  ago.  It  is  a  very  complex 
matter  and  one  on  which  we  hope  to  come 
up  with  some  policy  suggestion.  I  would 
expect,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  do  this,  hopefully,  in  two  or  three  weeks. 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position, I  think  it  probably  relates  both  to 
Sunday  observance  and  to  the  question  of 
store  closing  hours.  As  I  say,  it  is  complex. 
We  would  Tike  to  find  some  better  solutions 
to  it  and  hopefully  within  that  period  of  time 


we    shall    have    some    policy   suggestions    to 
make. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  the  meantime,  what  instructions 
are  being  given  to  the  various  police  forces 
as  far  as  the  enforcement  of  the  present  law 
is  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally 
haven't  instructed  the  police  forces.  Perhaps 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  might  like  to 
redirect  that  to  the  Solicitor  General  or  the 
Attorney  General. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your 
permission,  I  would  do  so. 

I  would  ask  the  Solicitor  General  what  in- 
structions are  being  given  to  the  police 
forces? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  No 
specific  instructions,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  specific  instructions  one  way  or 
the  other.  It  is  just  that  the  law  is  there  to 
be  enforced. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  question,  then,  of  the 
Attorney  General:  What  steps  would  he  see 
necessary  in  order  to  enforce  the  legislation 
since  a  large  number  of  stores  are  staying 
open,  apparently  in  contravention  of  the  law 
of  Ontario? 

An  hon.  member:  Of  the  Lord's  Day  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  comes 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Lord's  Day  Act. 
The  charges  are  laid;  they  come  to  me  for 
consent  to  prosecute  for  violations  on  Sun- 
days. I  have  been  consenting  to  those  re- 
quests for  prosecution. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  The 
requesit  must  come  from  the  police  or  citizen 
in  that  case,  and  no  initiative  is  taken  by 
the  Attorney  General  through  the  police  to 
control  this  matter  which  is  beginning,  ap- 
parently, to  mushroom  in  contravention  of 
the  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It's  done  through  the 
police.  Sometimes  complaints  are  made  to 
police.  Sometimes  police  lay  charges  them- 
selves. When  it  is  a  matter  of  a  prosecution 
for  an  offence  on  a  Sunday,  they  must  come 
to  me  for  consent.  I  have  been  consenting  to 
those  matters.  For  example,  in  relation  to 
driving  trucks  on  the  highways  on  Sundays, 
store  openings,  et  cetera,  they  have  been 
submitted  to  me  regularly  and  I've  dealt 
with  them  in  that  way. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary, could  the  Attorney  General  advise 
us  if  the  incidence  of  requests  to  him  for 
consent  to  prosecute  has  increased  materially 
in  the  last  three  months?  Perhaps  he  has 
some  figures   that  would   indicate   it. 

Secondly,  can  the  Attorney  General  ad- 
vise us  whether  or  not  he  is  consenting  to  all 
requests  to  prosecute  or  is  his  consent  a 
selective  process? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  don't  have  any  figures 
before  me  at  the  present  time.  I'd  be  glad  to 
get  them  for  the  member. 

It  isn't  an  automatic  consent,  but  a  very 
large  percentage  of  applications  or  requests 
to  me  is  consented  to.  I  can  think  of  very  few 
that  have  not  been  consented  to  of  late,  but  I 
go  over  each  one  independently. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  By  way 
of  a  supplementary  question,  doesn't  the 
minister  think  that  when  there's  a  deliberate 
plan  to  violate  a  statute  in  force  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  that  the  minister  is  ob- 
ligated to  take  some  initiative  in  connection 
with  those  violations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr,  Speaker,  the  initiative 
is  really  taken  through  the  police  forces.  I 
agree  vdth  the  member  on  that,  and  I'm  at- 
tempting to  assist  them  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 


KINGSTON  PENITENTIARY  RIOTS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  further  question  of  the 
Attorney  General:  Now  that  the  official  re- 
port on  the  riots  in  the  Kingston  Penitentiary 
has  been  made  available,  does  the  Attorney 
General  contemplate  any  further  changes  bas- 
ed on  the  findings  of  the  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  involved 
the  federal  government  as  well  as  ourselves. 
The  matter  is  being  studied. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  In  the 
case  of  the  original  charges  laid  against  cer- 
tain prison  guards,  if  my  memory  serves  me 
correctly  the  Attorney  General  acted  alone 
in  laying  those  charges,  and  it  was  consid- 
ered at  that  time  his  sole  responsibility  so 
to  do.  Would  not  the  same  application  be 
correct  now? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Maybe,  but  I  think  there 
should  be  co-operation  between  the  federal 
government  and  ourselves  on  these  things  by 
way  of  consultation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon,  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


METRO  HOUSING  SHORTAGE 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue:  Would 
he  be  kind  enough  to  name  for  the  Legisla- 
ture those  ratepayers'  groups  and  those  spe- 
cific projects,  which  he  referred  to  both  in- 
side and  outside  of  the  House  on  Friday, 
which  had  managed  to  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  between  1,000  and  1,500  units  of 
geared-to-income  housing  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  area  residents, 
w'hether  they  are  in  organized  groups  or 
otlierwise,  sir,  will  be  named.  I  will  name 
the  projects  which  have  had  to  be  postponed 
or  cancelled,  as  the  hon  member  opposite  has 
asked.  We've  been  asked,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
by  some  other  outside  group  and  by  the  press. 
I  think  I  gave  them  a  statement  this  after- 
noon. They're  asking  for  the  list,  so  I'm  just 
hoping  I'll  be  able  to  get  them  to  the  House 
before  they're  published.  We  haven't  finalized 
them  yet.  I'll  be  glad  to  give  that  information. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  does 
the  minister  have  any  instances  which  come 
readily  to  mind,  so  we're  not  pre-empted  by 
press  stories  of  projects  whidh  were  stopped 
either  at  the  council  level,  or  by  citizen  ob- 
struction as  he  called  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  A  nmnber  of  them 
come  to  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  don't  see 
that  any  purpose  is  served.  I  will  give  a 
complete  statement  in  the  House  and  mem- 
bers will  have  the  whole  picture. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  when 
does  the  minister  intend  to  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  perhaps  tomor- 
row, Wednesday  or  Thursday— sometime  this 
week. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  tell  the  House  if  those  1,500 
units  which  were  not  built  had,  in  fact,  been 
funded  previously  by  vote  of  the  Legislature 
or  by  funds  made  available  to  the  housing 
corporation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Oh,  indeed  they  have. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Were  they 
unused  funds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  were— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —funds  which  were 
not  used  for  those  particular  allocations. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They're  not  used  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  were  not  used 
for  public  housing. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Unused  funds;  right? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  The  hon.  min- 
ister is  attempting  to  answer  a  question  which 
was  an  interjection  and  was  not  proper. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Certainly! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  I'd  like 
to  ask  a  supplementary  question:  Would  the 
minister  also  table  the  projects  and  the  num- 
ber of  units  which  were  offered  by  builders 
under  the  proposal  call  system  and  which 
were  rejected  by  OHC,  in  order  that  we  can 
put  this  into  perspective? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  thought  that  was 
the  original  question  of  his  leader  and  I 
offered  to  do  that.  Is  that  any  different  from 
the  question  that  he  asked? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  seeking  the  proposals  which 
were  rejected  by  OHC  and  not  turned  down 
by  ratepayer  groups.  Would  the  minister  also 
table  those  with  the  number  of  units  in- 
volved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  I  am  concerned 
with,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  if  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  information  which  the  hon. 
member  has  asked  for  and  the  information 
which  his  leader  has  asked  for.  I  can't  dis- 
tinguish any.  If  there  is,  I'd  like  to  know, 
so  I'm  not  misleading  the  House.  It  seems  as 
if  he's  asking  for  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  there 
is  a  difference,  which  may  have  escaped  the 
mmister.  between  those  houses  the  building 
of  which  is  prevented  by  ratepayers'  groups 
and  the  building  of  which  is  prevented  by 
OHC  We  are  now  asking  for  different  pieces 
of  information:  First,  the  proposals  which 
were  prevented  from  completion  by  the  inter- 
vention of  ratepayers'  groups  and  city  coun- 


cils; second,  those  proposals  from  builders 
which  were  rejected  by  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  don't  know  that 
that's  important,  Mr.  Speaker.  There  is  a 
tremendous  number  of  proposals  made,  which 
for  various  reasons  aren't  satisfactory.  They 
may  not  be  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  OHC;  they  may  indeed  not  be  in 
conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
municipality,  they  may  be  a  proposition 
which  the  municipality  hasn't  asked  for.  I'll 
look  at  that  and  find  out  how  practical  that 
is. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  By  way  of  a  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  correct  that  the  minister 
seems  to  be  saying  that  perhaps  10,000  or 
15,000  or  20,000  units  have  been  turned 
down  by  the  OHC,  however  he  is  turning 
on  ratepayer  groups  and  blaming  them  for 
turning  down  thousands? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Good  point,  though.  No 
wonder  the  members  opposite  howl. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 


INTEGRATED  COMMUNITY  HOUSING 
PROJECT 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
Minister  of  Revenue:  Can  he  tell  us  how- 
much  money  he  expects  to  spend  in  the 
extraordinary  contribution  which  he  is  making 
to  the  developers  of  Ontario  in  what  he  calls 
his  integrated  community  housing  project, 
that  one-third  of  the  plan  by  which  the  min- 
istry will  provide  up  to  95  per  cent  by  way 
of  mortgage  financing?  How  much  does  he 
anticipate  spending? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  anti- 
cipate spending  a  portion  of  whatever  we 
have  within  the  budget  of  OHC  for  public 
housing.  Wherever  this  kind  of  hoiisin<^  is 
made  available  to  us,  we  will  spend  thoso 
funds. 

The  money  in  our  budget  for  public  hous- 
ing does  not,  as  far  as  I  can  recall  from  the 
top  of  my  head,  stipulate  the  kind  of  housing 
within  the  public  housing  funding  that  these 
funds  are  to  go  to.  So  if  the  hon.  member 
really  is  asking  what  we  have  in  the  budget 
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for  public  housing,  because  within  that  bud- 
get I  think— and  I  stand  to  be  corrected  if 
it  is  not  so— we  have  the  abihty  to  move 
about  from  one  programme  to  another  so 
long  as  it  is  public  housing,  if  the  hon. 
member  is  asking  what  we  anticipate,  I  hope 
it  is  a  lot  more  than  it  appears  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  a  pretty  confusing 
answer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  do  the  developers.  They 
hope  it's  a  lot  more,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  good! 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  outrageous!  It's  a  gift  to 
the  developers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  they  are  interested,  because  the 
more  they  are  interested  the  more  housing 
we  will  be  able  to  put  up. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  minister  realize,  by 
way  of  supplementary,  that  what  in  effect  he 
is  saying  is  that  no  developer  who  partici- 
pates in  the  plan  need  place  any  consequen- 
tial equity  of  his  own  or  his  company's  into 
the  building  of  housing?  Why  was  it  not, 
therefore,  possible  to  say  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  units  will  be  provided  for  geared-to- 
income  housing  which  the  Province  of  On- 
tario will  underwrite,  rather  than  giving  all 
this  additional  money  to  the  developers?  Why 
was  it  necessary  to  do  it  that  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  the  hon.  member 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  an  attraction  to 
a  builder  to  accept  from  us  merely  a  proposi- 
tion that  we  will  underwrite  the  rents  for  25 
per  cent  of  their  houses? 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  minister  would  guaran- 
tee 25  per  cent  of  occupancy,  of  course  it 
would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course  not!  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber had  done  his  research  into  the  housing 
programme,  he  would  know  that's  precisely 
what  we're  doing  under  our  rent  supplement 
programme,  and  we  cannot  get  sufficient  of 
them.  I  think  the  last  year  we  had  about 
1,100  which  we  were  able  to  get  across  this 
province,  in  which  we  have  practically  an 
open-ended  invitation  to  owners  to  provide  us 
with  accommodation  where  we  could  place 
our  tenants.  They  would  be  integrated  with 
other  people  in  the  rest  of  the  building,  so 
that  hopefully  people  wouldn't  recognize 
those  who  were  subsidized  and  those  who 


were  not.  Under  our  rent  supplement  pro- 
gramme, we  would  pay  the  difiFerence  be- 
tween the  required  rent,  provided  it  is  a 
reasonable  one  of  course,  and  what  the  pro- 
posed tenant  is  able  to  pay  under  the  rent- 
geared^o-income  programme.  That  is  in  exist- 
ence now,  but  we  havent  had  sufficient 
response  because  it  isn't  attractive  enough  to 
a  builder.  He  wants  to  have  a  certain 
amount- 
Mr.  Lewis:  He  wants  to  have  everything 
paid  by  the  public  purse,  and  that's  what  this 
government  is  doing! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  may  very  well 
be,  but  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  provide  as 
much  housing  as  we  can  in  practically  any 
way  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  selling  out  to  the  develop- 
ers! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  This  has  de- 
veloped into  argumentative  debate. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I'm  not  debating.  I  just 
want  to  ask  a  simple  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  have  further  questions?  If 
not,  the  hon.  member— 

An  hon.  member:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:   No  further  supplementaries! 
It  is  an  argtunentative  debate  at  this  point. 
We  are  finished  with  that  topic.  There  will 
be  no  further  questions  on  that  topic. 

Mr.    Lewis:    I    apologize    for    introducing 
argument  into  the  debate,  Mr.  Speaker.  May 
I  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  The  purpose 
of  this  period  is  to  elicit  information  from 
the  ministry,  not  to  debate. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  because  the  former  is 
impossible,  the  latter  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Don't  get  out  of  order! 


STUDY  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR 
MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  direct  a  question  to 
the  Minister  of  Health?  The  committee  of 
the  Ontario  Council  of  Health,  which  was 
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referred  to  in  the  Throne  Speech  to  look 
into  questions  of  medical  care  insurance,  is 
composed  entirely  of  doctors.  Am  I  not  right 
in  that? 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter   (Minister  of  Health): 
There   was    a   committee   established   in   the 
Ontario  Council  of  Health- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh  yes,  that  one! 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  has  so  manyl 

Mr.  Singer:  I  remember— a  committee  to 
investigate  committees  I 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  A  task  force  of  the  On- 
tario Council  of  Health  was  established  of 
doctors  from  all  over  the  province  and  from 
all  the  various  fields  of  medicine  to  recom- 
mend changes  to  us.  Their  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Ontario  Council  of  Health, 
which,  as  the  hon.  members  know,  has  very 
few  doctors  itself.  The  council,  in  turn,  has 
submitted  its  recommendations  to  me  from 
that  report. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  that  is  going  to  be  investi- 
gated by  another  committeel 

Hon.    Mr.    Potter:    No,    no.    But   we    did 

have- 
Mr.  Lewis:   He'll  just  give  it  to  his  civil 

servants  to  mutilate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  No,  no.  We  did  have  an 
internal  task  force  at  the  same  time- 
Mr.  Singer:  A  task  force? 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  —which  the  hon.  member 
is  very  well  aware  of,  and  I  know  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  is  very  well  aware  of  it 
too.  We  have  now  had  these  reports  sub- 
mitted and  we  are  in  the  process  of  reviewing 
them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  view  of  the  public  clamour  and 
the  political  reality  for  the  minister,  does  he 
not  think  that  it's  a  very  great  distortion  to 
have  solely  doctors  commenting  on  the  medi- 
cal care  insurance  plan  and  the  recommenda- 
tions for  its  revision,  and  should  he  not  have 
opened  that  to  the  public? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
many  other  people  besides  doctors  comment- 
ing on  this.  This  is  just  one  aspect  of  the 
study  that's  going  on. 


Mr.  Lewis:  But  the  minister  is  acting  on 
those  recommendations! 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  We  are  acting  on  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Did  the  minister  say  he  is  act- 
ing on  none  of  them?  Was  that  what  he 
blurted  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  No,  I  said  we  were  act- 
ting  on  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary  ques- 
tion, where  is  the  report  from  the  Ontario 
Council  of  Health?  It  is,  after  all,  a  public 
body. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  have  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'm  glad  to  hear  that!  When 
does  the  minister  intend  to  release  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  will  release  it  just  as 
soon  as  I  have  an  opportunity  to  do  the 
proper  studies  and  make  a  presentation  to 
this  House,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh  come  on! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  wouldn't  applaud.  We 
didn't  win  them,  but  you  lost  them. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  The  hon. 
member  should  have  been  here! 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Is  that  why  he  went 
away? 

Mr.  Lewis:   Mr.  Speaker,  plus  ga  change. 

One  last  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health 
and  then,  feeling  good  that  everything  is  the 
same,  I  will  take  my  seat. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  The 
man  from  Wentworth  has  a  lean  and  hungry 
look! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 


$55  MILLION  ERROR 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  minister  aware  that  the 
gentleman  who  headed  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission  at  the  time  of  the  $55 
million  error,  which  the  Treasurer  aptly  de- 
scribed as  grossly  deficient,  is  now  the  minis- 
ter's deputy  minister,  and  how  does  he  feel 
about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  think  I  have  a  very 
eflBcient  deputy  minister,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh  he  does! 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that 
my  remarks  have  been  quoted  I  think  perhaps 
I  owe  it  to  the  Legislature  to  provide— 

Mr.  Singer:  Order! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  may  rise  on 
a  point  of  order  or  privilege. 

Mr.  Singer:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  my  name  has  been  mentioned 
by  the  leader  of  the  NDP,  I  would  like  him 
to  know  that  my  off-the-cuff  reply  prompted 
certain  information  to  come  to  me— 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  a  point 
of  order.  Call  the  minister  to  order.  Surely  he 
is  not  going  to  get  away  with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —and  I  have  today  ini- 
tiated an  investigation  and  will  be  making  a 
statement  to  the  House  this  week  concerning 
that  very  substantial  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Singer:  Ridiculous. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Does  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  West  have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  think  so,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  not,  the  hon.  member  for 
York-Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mine 
is  a  question  designed  to  elicit  information 
from  the  Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  must  have 
taken  several  weeks  preparing  it! 


PRE-CLEARANCE  OF  CUSTOMS 

Mr.  Givens:  Does  the  Premier  intend  to 
make  representations  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  to  the  government  of  Canada  and 
to  Air  Canada  with  respect  to  the  vexing 
question  of  the  imminent  cancellation  of  pre- 
clearance  of  customs  and  immigration,  which 
is  a  matter  of  federal  jurisdiction  which  will 
inconvenience  and  affect  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Ontario  travellers  and  will  affect  our 
tourist  industry? 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  burning  issue! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
very  frank  and  very  specific  vdth  the  hon. 
member.  I  hadn't  really  thought  of  this,  but 


it  might  be  a  very  good  idea.  I  shall  certainly 
consider  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  was  a  shining  jewel  in  the 
otherwdse  cluttered  heap. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


LCBO  MARKUP  ON  WINE 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  A  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  iand  Commer- 
cial Relations,  Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  minister 
consider  breaking  one  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  by  reducdng  their  puni- 
tive markup  on  wines  so  as  to  prevent  next 
week's  forecast  price  rise  of  up  to  125  per 
cent  on  certain  wines? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consiuner 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wash  I  did  have  the  power  to  set  the  price  of 
all  alcoholic  beverages  within  this  province. 
I  conferred  with  my  people.  They  advise  me 
that  the  interiiational  money  markets  right 
now   have    required    certain   studies. 

The  other  matters  referred  to  by  the  mem- 
ber might  all  be  within  the  ambit  of  the 
Treasurer  of  this  province  when  it  comes 
to  the  time  of  the  budget.  1  read  an  article 
in  the  paper  this  morning  dealing  with  cer- 
tain problems  relating  to  increased  costs 
being  requested  by  exporters  from  foreign 
markets  into  this  area.  I  don't  think  we 
can  turn  a  blind  eye  to  those  increiased 
costs,  and  it  may  well  require  some  addi- 
tional consideration. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  minister  agree  with 
me  that  the  109  per  cent  markup  he  is  now 
charging  is  somewhat  excessive?  And  would 
the  minister  furthermore  agree  that  he  will 
continue  to  make  the  same  profit  because 
of  the  higher  prices  if  he  reduces  his  per- 
centage markup? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Buy  Canadian,  buy  Cana- 
dian! 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  sorry,  I  couldn't 
hear  the  member's  question. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  The  min- 
ister didn't  miss  anything. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister's  ov^m  col- 
leagues are  so  noisy. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  They  have  been  imbibing 
too  much  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Would  the  minister  agree  with  me  that  a 
109  per  cent  markup  is  excessive?  Second- 
ly, would  he  not  also  agree  that  he  would 
make  exactly  the  same  profit  by  reducing 
his  percentage,  because  of  the  increased  price 
of  the  wines?  If  he  is  buying  a  wine  for  $5 
that  he  bought  before  for  $2  and  he  has  a 
50  per  cent  mark  up  he  will  get  the  siame 
profit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
hon.  member  that  it  is  excessive.  I  agree 
to  this  extent  that  I  think  it  is  high.  I  am 
also  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  we  have  do- 
mestic wines  made  within  this  province  and 
we  cannot  lose  sight  of  that  industry  either, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 


HOSPITAL  CUTBACKS 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Health.  Is  the  minister 
aware  that  the  cutback  in  hospital  beds  and 
the  limiting  of  the  budget  to  a  five  per  cent 
increase  this  year  is  affecting  the  smaller 
hospitals  in  a  much  more  severe  way  than 
the  larger  hospitals.  Is  the  minister  going  to 
do  anything  that  will  assist  these  smaller 
hospitals  so  that  they  may  continue  to  oper- 
ate eflBciently? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  infor- 
mation we  have  back  so  far  from  the  hospi- 
tals is  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  are 
finding  it  very  easy  to  live  within  the  con- 
straints. There  are  one  or  two  isolated  cases 
where  we  have  asked  the  hospitals  to  get  in 
touch  with  us  and  if  the  member  knows  of 
any  specific  cases  we  would  be  delighted  to 
deal  with  them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Hear  no  problems,  see  no 
problems! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 


LAYOFFS  AT  RYERSON  INSTITUTE 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Labour:  Will  the 
Minister  of  Labour  order  his  director  of  em- 
ployment standards  to  launch  an  immediate 
investigation  under  sectron  10,  subsection  (f) 
of  the  Employment  Standards  Act  to  deter- 
mine   if   the    proposed    layofi^s    by    Ryerson 


Institute  are  merely  a  scheme  to  defeat  ths 
true  purpose  of  the  Act? 

Hon.  F.  Guindon  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  be  glad  to  ask  our  director 
of  the  employment  standards  branch  to  look 
into  this  case  and  report  to  me. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  May  I  direct  a  supplemen- 
tary to  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities  in    connection   with   that    question? 

Will  he  give  an  undertaking  to  this  House 
that  he  will,  tomorrow,  makfe  himself  avail- 
able to  the  delegation  coming  to  the  Parlia- 
ment buildings  to  meet  with  him  and  others 
in  connection  with  these  proposed  layoffs? 

Hon.  J.  McNie  (Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  can  change 
an  appointment  I  have  tomorrow  noon  I 
will  be  very  happy  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 


STRIKE  OF  FRENCH-SPEAKING 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  question  of  the  Premier, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Social  Development  (Mr.  Welch) 
and  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.   Wells): 

In  view  of  the  government's  repeated  com- 
mitment to  the  principle  that  French-speaking 
students  have  a  right  to  receive  education  in 
their  native  language,  and  in  view  of  the 
Premier's  own  commitment  as  Minister  of 
Education  to  students  in  Cornwall  that  they 
would  have  a  French-language  high  school, 
what  steps  is  the  government  prepared  to 
take  to  resolve  the  impasse  that  now  exists 
in  Cornwall  which  has  driven  French-speak- 
ing students  out  on  strike? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  difficult  matter  in  Cornwall.  I  think  the 
member  for  that  area  and  also  the  Minister 
of  Labour  met  with  representatives  of  the 
people  interested  on  two  occasions  over  the 
weekend.  I  intend  communicating,  in  a  formal 
sense,  through  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  the 
people  concerned,  the  government's  commit- 
ment, that  was  stated  in  the  Throne  Speech, 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  the 
commission,  the  function  of  at  least  a  part 
of  which  will  be  to  deal  with  matters  of  this 
kind. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  get  the  legisla- 
tion into  the  House  and  discussed  here  some 
time  within  the  next  six  to  seven  weeks.  It 
is  relatively  complicated  legislation. 
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I  am,  as  head  of  the  government,  making 
this  commitment  to  them  in  hopes  that  this 
might  resolve  the  situation,  because  this  is 
really  what  the  Symons  commission  report  en- 
visaged as  being  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
commission  they  suggested  and  that  the 
Throne  Speech  says  this  government  will 
introduce. 

I  am  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  will 
help  resolve  the  problem. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  legislation  would 
come  too  late  to  allow  students  to  choose  a 
fullv  French-language  high  school  in  1973 
and  for  it  to  be  created  by  September  of 
this  year,  is  the  government  prepared  to 
intervene  in  Cornwall  in  order  to  ensure  there 
is  a  commitment  to  have  a  full  French- 
language  high  school  at  St.  Lawrence  School 
in  September  of  this  year,  rather  than  having 
yet  another  delay  until  1974? 

Hon.  Mr,  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure,  really,  that  the  time  involved  in  intro- 
ducing the  legislation  and  establishing  the 
commission  would  preclude  this  being  as- 
sessed by  the  commission  in  time  for  the  fall 
of  1973.  Of  course,  at  this  stage  I  don't  want 
to  preclude  the  assessment  by  the  commission 
of  this  particular  matter,  so  that  to  give  a 
commitment  of  this  kind  would,  I  think,  be 
premature.  I  say  that  in  the  spirit  of  the 
discussions  that  are  presently  going  on. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Isn't  the  situation  serious  enough  that  the 
fi;ovemment  could  at  least  find  taxi  fare  to 
send  Tom  Svmons  down  from  Peterborough 
to  look  into  the  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  I 
have  been  asked  this  I  am  sure  that  Mr. 
Symons  might  be  available,  although  I  have 
to  be  very  frank— and  this  may  take  me  a 
little  longer  to  answer,  but  I  was  asked  the 
question.  It  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
prevail  on  Mr.  Symons  to  become  involved 
in  matters  of  this  kind  again— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Which  would  be  a  great  pity! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party  has  said  it— and  I 
hope  the  record  shows  it.  He  himself  says 
it  would  be  a  great  pity- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Yes  it  would.  He  did  a  first- 
rate  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  -and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  pity. 


I  take  no  issue  with  the  Provincial  Auditor's 
report,  nor  with  the  way  the  press  has  re- 
ported what  was  in  the  report,  but  I  think 
it  is  important  for  the  integrity  of  Professor 
Symons  that  there  be  a  greater  degree  of 
understanding  by  members  of  this  House 
of  the  facts  in  this  matter.  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  disturbs  me.  We  can  argue  amongst  our- 
selves—we're here  to  defend  ourselves— but  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  when  people  outside 
the  House  are  referred  to  in  this  manner. 
Professor  Symons  is  releasing  a  statement  to- 
day, and  I  think  the  facts  will  show,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  term  taxi  fares,  and  the 
amounts  of  money  involved,  really  do  not  re- 
flect the  situation  that  existed. 

So  in  answer  to  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre,  may  I  just  describe  for  him  the 
circumstances— 

An  hon.  member:  He  asked  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —whereby  we  requested 
Professor  Symons  to  act,  in  a  matter  that  I 
think  could  be  agreed  as  being  of  some  very 
real  urgency  as  it  related  to  the  Franco- 
Ontarian  community  in  that  particular  riding; 
and  I  would  be  very  surprised  if  the  member 
for  that  riding  didn't  echo  those  sentiments. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Except  the  Premier  should  have 
done  this  before  the  orders  of  the  day.  The 
Premier  should  have  defended  him  days  ago, 
not  today. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  was  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  last  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  get  back 
to  the  question  that  was  asked— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Please;  order  please! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  With  respect 
to  the  hon.  Premier,  I  must  point  out  to 
him  that  the  rules  do  forbid  a  ministerial 
statement  during  the  question  period.  If  it's 
of  a  lengthy  content,  then  it  would  be  out 
of  order,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
you  completely,  but  1  am  only  referring  to 
that  part  of  the  question  that  related  to  taxi- 
cabs,  because  the  actual  arrangement  did  not 
relate  to  taxicabs  in  the  traditional  sense  of 
the  word.  Professor  Symons  did  not  use  a 
taxioab  with  a  meter  to  travel  from  place  to 
place.  He  had  a  rental  arrangement  with  car 
and  driver  that  amoimted  to  $3,100  or  $3,200 
for  six  months'  work— 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Premier  is  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —which,  if  you  calculated 
it  on  the  basis  of  any  other  sort  of  arrange- 
ment- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Premier  is  out  of 
order.  Why  does  he  make  a  bad  situation 
more  embarrassing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —for  the  calibre  of  work 
that  was  done  and  the  importance  of  the 
work  related  to  the  total  involvranent  of  the 
commission,  then  I  say,  with  respect,  the 
terminology  that  has  been  used  and  the 
feeling  that  has  been  generated  in  the  public 
related  to  taxicabs,  is  not  a  true  reflection  of 
the  situation. 

So  if  we  were  to  prevail  upon  Professor 
Symons  to  assist  in  Cornwall,  I  would  say 
with  respect  to  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre,  the  word  taxicab  would  reaUy  not 
be  appropriate. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Some  hon.  members:  Sit  down!  Sit  down! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  we 
would  be  pleased  to  have  Dr.  Symons  or  the 
Minister   of  Education  intervene,   but— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —my  question  though  is,  if 
the  commission  of  linguistic  rights  is  set  up 
by  June  or  July  of  this  year,  does  the  Premier 
believe  that  is  sufficient  time  in  order  to 
ensure  that  French-Canadian  students  do  not 
suffer  yet  another  year  of  seoond-dass  school- 
ing, in  shifts,  starting  in  September  of  1973? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oan't  give 
a  firm  commitment  as  to  whether  this  would 
be  the  case  or  not.  I  can  only  say  I  would 
hope  they  would  have  an  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 


occupants  of  the  28-unit  first  development  in 
Elizabeth  Gardens  in  Windsor,  as  outlined  in 
a  two-page  article  of  the  Windsor  Star  this 
last  Saturday,  Mar.  24? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will  take  a  look  at 
that,  Mr.  Speaker;  and  of  course  if  it  warrants 
an  investigation,  it  will  get  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale^a  supplementary? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary,  on  the 
same  topic:  May  I  ask  of  the  minister  respon- 
sible for  the  inspection  of  Ontario  Housing 
projects:  Is  that  a  municipal  responsibility  or 
Ontario  Housing  responsibility? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  not  too  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  to  what  particular  project  the 
hon.  member  is  referring.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  an  OHC  project.  Is  it  a  HOME 
programme,  a  lot  lease  programme? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It  is  the  Elizabeth  Gar- 
dens project. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  are  quite  a  few 
projects  under  way  at  the  moment  so  I  don't 
know  whether  we  have  a  responsibility  in  the 
field  of  inspection  there  or  not.  If  it  is  a  lot 
lease  one,  or  course,  we  don't. 

I'll  have  to  find  that  out.  I'll  get  whatever 
information  is  necessary.  I'll  take  a  look  at  it, 
and  of  course  advise  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  meniber  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  A 
supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  Burr:  In  this  condominium  project,  is 
it  not  the  minister's  intention  to  have  any 
inspection  whatsoever  on  behalf  of  the  people 
who  buy  these  houses? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  already  asked  me  that  question. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Surely,  the  previous  answer 
was  sufficient  to  answer  that. 
The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 


ELIZABETH  GARDENS  PROJECT 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Revenue. 

Will  the  minister  undertake  an  investigation 
into  the  alleged  poor  quality  of  construction 
and  the  many  complaints  of  all  of  the  25 


INSURANCE  RATES 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations. 

Having  regard  to  the  preliminary  figures  of 
the  general  insurance  business,  including  the 
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automobile  business,  concerning  the  sub- 
stantial losses  which  they  are  reporting  for 
last  year,  will  the  minister  take  whatever 
steps— legislatively  or  otherwise,  or  by  proc- 
lamation—to make  certain  that  any  anticipated 
increases  in  automobile  insurance  rates  or  in 
fire  insurance  rates  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
public  hearing  and  will  be  subject  to  the 
agreement  of  the  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
a  memo  today  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  who  advises  me  that  any  increases 
in  rates  are  to  be  submitted  to  him.  He  will 
study  them  and  make  recommendations  to  me 
as  minister.  I,  in  turn,  will  advise  the  House, 
once  I  have  received  his  recommendations 
and  have  a  chance  to  consider  them. 

Mr.  Renwick:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  minister  give  a  clear 
indication  to  the  House  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  will  have  public  hearings  with  respect  to 
those  anticipated  rate  increases? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  know  what  the 
recommendations  will  be.  I'll  have  to  wait 
and  see  whether  there  would  be  any  advant- 
age at  all.  If  the  recommendations  of  the 
superintendent  were  to  the  effect  there  would 
be  no  increase  there  would  be  no  point,  sir, 
in  my  undertaking  to  have  public  hearings  as 
to  no  increases;  so  I'll  just  have  to  wait  and 
see.  I  see  by  the  member's  smile  that  he  does 
agree  with  that  answer. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary- 
Mr.   Renwick:    If  there   are   to  be   no   in- 
creases, there  will  be  no  need  to  have  public 
hearings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes, 

Mr.  Singer:  —in  the  superintendent's  in- 
vestigation of  the  rate,  is  he,  for  the  first  time, 
going  to  get  his  own  actuarial  advice  or  is  he 
blindly  going  to  accept  the  actuarial  advice 
submitted  to  him  by  the  insurance  companies? 

Mr.  MacDanald:  Passively,  not  blindly.  He 
always  does  it  with  his  eyes  open. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  don't  know.  I  have 
always  been  under  the  impression  that  he  did 
obtain  his  own  actuarial  advice.  I  presume 
that  will  continue  in  the  future.  I  would  hope 
that  no  one  in  my  ministry  would  accept 
blindly  the  advice  or  recommendation  of  any 
industry  reporting  to  the  ministry,  ^-^a  .^l^' 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  further  supple- 
mentary, could  the  minister  tell  us  what  was 


the  first  year  when  the  superintendent  sought 
independent  actuarial  advice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  can't  tell  the  member 
offhand  because— 

Mr.  Singer:  No. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  never  has.  That's  the 
problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  can  go  back  six 
months,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  and 
advice  that  he  has  been  getting  it  for  that 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
him  to  do  that  since  1965. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  Get 
them  to  review  lawyers'  fees  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  have  a  new  question? 


COMPLAINT  ABOUT  OMB 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Attorney  General.  Could  the  Attorney  General 
advise  us  if  he  has  received  a  letter  from  a 
Mr.  Don  Weitz  who  was  complaining  about 
the  kind  of  treatment  he  got  before  the  On- 
tario Municipal  Board;  whether  the  minister 
has  had  a  chance  to  review  the  complaint  of 
Mr.  Weitz;  and  whether  or  not  he  has  as  yet 
replied  or  is  prepared  to  inform  the  House 
as  a  result  of  his  investigations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
letter  from  a  gentleman  named  Weiss— 
W-e-i-s-s— 

Mr.  Singer:  W-e-i-t-z. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  There  was  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  whose  name  was  spelled  the  way 
I  referred  to  a  minute  ago,  but  I'll  look  into 
that  matter.  I  don't  recall  that  particular 
spelling. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  letter  is  dated  Mar.  13. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I'll  look  into  it  and  see 
what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 


INTEGRATED  COMMUNITY 
HOUSING  PROJECT 

Mr.   F.   Young    (Yorkview):    Mr.   Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Revenue: 
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In  establishing  the  95  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  projects  referred  to  a  little  while  ago  this 
afternoon,  in  respect  to  the  land  portion  of 
that  value,  is  that  land  value  established  on 
the  original  purchase  price  plus  reasonable 
interest,  or  the  present  inflated  value  of  the 
land? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  presume  that  when 
we  are  dealing  with  financing  of  a  project, 
one  would  have  to  take  into  consideration 
present  value  of  land  and  buildings. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Present  value— oh  boy! 

Mr.  Young:  Supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  aware,  then,  that  95 
per  cent  assistance  may  well  mean  more 
than  100  per  cent  of  the  actual  cost  to  the 
person  doing  the  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  presume  if  I  were  going  to  get  a 
mortgage  on  my  house  today,  I  would  prob- 
ably get  a  mortgage  well  in  excess  of  what 
I  paid  for  the  whole  house— probably  twice 
as  much,  because  I've  had  the  house  long 
enough. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  speculation  the  minister's 
government  is  encouraging. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Elementary  eco- 
nomics! 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  land  speculation  that 
the  minister  is  funding  from  public  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  members  on  the  one  hand  decry 
what  they  claim  is  the  lack  of  success  of 
this  government  in  providing  suflBcient  hous- 
ing- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  legislates  in 
other  areas. 

Mr.  Young:  Let's  be  fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —and  they  do  every- 
thing possible  to  make  sure  it  is  more  diflScult 
to  provide  that  housing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  at  all! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  the  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  really  want  us  to  do,  is  to  say 
that  if  some  developer  or  some  builder  is 
going  to  make  a  fast  buck  out  of  a  develop- 
ment, and  even  if  it  is  going  to  provide  us 
with  good,  legitimate  housing  at  reasonable 
cost  having  regard  for  today's  market,  we 
shouldn't  do  it  because— 


Mr.  Lewis:  How  does  the  minister  know? 
The  minister  doesn't  have  to  give  him  a 
fast  buck.  The  minister  doesnt  have  to  pay 
the  housing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —the  man  is  making 
money  on  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  doesn't  have  to 
pay  for  that.  He  can  say  he  wants  25  per 
cent  for  geared-to-income  housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  we  are  not  pay- 
ing it  all.  The  hon.  member- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member- 
Mr.    Lewis:    The    minister    can    do    it    by 
regulation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member 
knows  perfectly  well  that  at  the  present 
time  builders  have  90  per  cent  mortgages  on 
their  buildings  from  CMHC.  Now  they  get 
90  per  cent,  that  means  they  are  investing 
10  per  cent.  What  we  are  doing  is  holding 
out  a  carrot  so  that  they  Avill  accept  this 
housing  programme;  hopefully  when  they  do, 
it  is  providing  an  additional  five  per  cent  of 
mortgage  money. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  they  don't  put  a  nickel 
of  cash  into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    I    don't    care    how 
much  a  man  makes  on  his  land,  provided  it's 
a  good  proposition- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —for  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  a  lousy  proposition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  money  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  for 
Rainy  River. 
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USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIiRCRAFT 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Resources  Development. 

Will  he  table  in  the  Legislatvire  the  log- 
books of  the  government  aircraft  which  have 
been  used  by  cabinet  ministers  to  transport 
themselves  and  their  families  both  within  and 
without  the  province?  Could  he  perhaps  to- 
day explain  to  the  Legislature  what  kind  of 
trips  a  cabinet  minister  would  take  outside 
the  province  and  take  his  family  with  him, 
pleasure  or  business? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  This  doesn't  fall  with- 
in the  purview  of  my  responsibilities,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  suggest  that  the  question 
be  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  or  to  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  certainly  is  within  this  min- 
ister's expertise. 

Mr.  Reid:  We  thought  the  minister  was  the 
expert. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
(Mr.  Sargent)  asked  for  this  four  months  ago 
and  never  got  it. 

Mr.  Reid:  By  way  of  supplementary,  if  I 
mav:  Does  the  minister  not  feel,  because  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  comes  under 
his  policy  field,  that  this  is  a  matter  of  gov- 
ernment policy  particularly  within  his  field, 
and  that  he  should  be  aware  of  it  and  should 
be  able  to  report  to  the  Legislature  on  this? 

Mr,  Singer:  I  think  it's  a  good  question. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  Answer  it! 

An  Hon.  member:  What  does  the  minister 
do? 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  Answer  it! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

'      Mr.  BuIIbrook:  The  minister  carmot  absolve 
himself  of  that  policy  responsibility. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Premier  undertook  to 
answer  that  question  some  months  ago,  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 


ALBERTA  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  Prime  Minister,  or 
any  other  representative  on  behalf  of  the 
Ontario  government,  planning  to  meet  again 
with  the  Premier  of  Alberta  with  regard  to 
gas  prices?  If  so,  when,  where  and  on  what 
specific  phase  of  the  subject? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
be  in  Alberta  next  Tuesday,  a  week  tomor- 
row I  believe.  Whether  I  will  be  meeting 
with  the  Premier  of  that  province  I  can't  in- 
form the  hon.  member  at  this  point.  If  I 
were  to,  of  course,  I  would  expect  there 
might  be  some  informal  discussions  related  to 
matters  of  energy  policy. 

I  will  check  to  see  if  any  other  members 
or  ministers  have  discussed  this  with  officials 
of  the  government  of  Alberta.  I  think  per- 
haps there  have  been  some  informal  discus- 
sions, but  the  next  date  that  I  know  of  when 
some  discussion  might  take  place  is  a  week 
tomorrow.  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member 
whether  or  not  I  shall  be  discussing  it  with 
the  Premier  of  Alberta. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  Does  the  member  for 
York  South  warit  to  go  along  too? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary  ques- 
tion: In  view  of  the  fact  that  Premier  Peter 
Lougheed  has  informed  the  Legislatvure  that 
he  would  be  meeting  the  Premier  of  On- 
tario in  Edmonton  next  week,  is  it  possible 
to  answer  my  question?  Is  the  Premier  going 
to  be  discussing  the  gas  price  issue;  and  if 
so  w'hat  phase  of  it?  Will  he  be  taking  his 
parliamentary  assistant  and  adviser  on  gas 
along  with  him? 

Mr.  Reid:  They  are  all  experts  in  gas! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  have 
some  observations  as  to  the  contributors  of 
gas,  but  I  shan't  make  them!  I  shall  only 
observe  this,  that  quite  obviously  if  I  do 
meet  with  the  Premier  of  Alberta  next 
Tuesday  we  will  be  informally  discussing 
that  among  other  problems.  I  can't  inform 
the  hon.  member  whether  the  parliamentary 
assistant  to  the  Premier  will  be  going  next 
Tuesday.  I  don't  know  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Reid:  They  haven't  forgotten  about 
him! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  now  expired. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  This  trip  sounds  as  well 
planned  as  that  one  to  Cuba  last  year! 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  this  love  for  Alberta? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves,  seconded  by  Mr. 
R.  F.  Nixon,  that  Mr.  Rowe,  member  for 
the  electoral  district  of  Northumberland,  Mr. 
Hodgson,  member  for  the  electoral  district  of 
North  York,  be  appointed  chairman  and 
deputy  chairman  respectively  of  committees 
of  the  whole  House  for  the  present  session. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves,  seconded  by  Hon. 
Mr.  Winkler,  that  a  select  committee  of  13 
members  be  appointed  to  prepare  and  report 
with  all  convenient  dispatch  a  list  of  members 
to  compose  the  standing  committees  ordered 
by  the  House.  Such  committee  to  be  com- 
posed as  follows:  Messrs.  Henderson,  chair- 
man; Allan,  Deans,  Gilbertson,  Hamilton, 
Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton),  Leluk,  Nut- 
tall,  Smith  (Nipissing),  Smith  (Simcoe  East), 
Stokes,  Worton  and  Yakabuski. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  gives  the  member  for 
Lambton  (Mr.  Henderson)  two  select  com- 
mittees simultaneously.  I'm  not  sure  he's  up 
to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  moves,  seconded  by  Hon. 
Mr.  Winkler,  that  standing  committees  of  the 
House  for  the  present  session  be  appointed  as 
follows: 

1.  Procedural  affairs  committee. 

2.  Administration  of  justice  committee. 
Committees  1  and  2,  combined  under  the 

chairmanship  of  the  chairman  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  committee,  will  function  as 
the  private  bills  committee. 

3.  Social  development  committee. 

4.  Resources  development  committee. 

5.  Estimates  committee. 

6.  Public  accounts  committee. 

7.  Regulations  committee. 

Which  said  committees  shall  severally  be 
empowered  to  examine  and  inquire  into  all 
such  matters  and  things  as  may  be  referred 
to  them  by  the  House,  provided  that  all 
boards  and  commissions  are  hereby  referred 
to  committees  Nos.  1  to  4  in  accordance  with 
the  policy  areas  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the 
said  committees. 


Public  accounts  for  the  last  fiscal  year  are 
hereby  referred  to  the  public  accovmts  com- 
mittee and  all  regulations  to  the  regulations 
committee. 

All  standing  committees  shall  report  from 
time  to  time  their  observations  and  opinions 
on  the  matters  referred  to  them  with  power 
to  send  for  persons,  papers  and  records. 

That  there  be  no  duplication  of  member- 
ship among  any  committees  No.  1  to  4  in- 
clusive, or  between  committees  No.  5  to  7 
inclusive. 

That  substitution  be  permitted  on  any  com- 
mittee while  considering  estimates  referred 
to  it,  provided  that  notice  of  the  substitution 
is  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
prior  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  R.  F.   Nixon:  There  are  one  or  two 

matters  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to  on  this 
motion.  I'm  sure  we  all  agree  that  the  work 
of  the  committee  system  in  some  sense  has 
improved  over  the  last  two  years  when 
specific  matters  from  this  House  have  been 
referred  to  it.  We  have  the  precedent  estab- 
lished by  the  Premier  in  the  matter  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  that  certain 
committees  under  certain  circumstances  can 
have  the  addition  of  specific  and  expert  advice 
having  to  do  with  legal  affairs,  economic 
affairs  and  so  on. 

I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention,  sir,  a 
matter  that  might  not  be  of  concern  in  all 
parts  of  the  House  but  certainly  concerns  me. 
We  hope  in  the  next  few  minutes  to  bring  in 
two  new  members  to  join  our  caucus  and,  if 
the  Speaker  will  recall,  I  believe  that  because 
of  the  complex  mathematical  arrangement  last 
year  our  party  was  left  with  approximately 
19—1  am  not  sure  of  the  number,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  19— committee  appointments. 

I  would  hope  that  the  select  committee  that 
was  struck  by  the  previous  motion  recom- 
mending membership  for  these  committees 
will  see  to  it  that  every  member  of  the  House 
has  access  to  at  least  one  committee  for  serv- 
ice associated  with  an  area  of  special  ex- 
pertise or  interest.  This  may  require  a  small 
bending  of  the  mathematical  appropriation  but 
it  does  occur  to  me  that,  on  behalf  of  the 
very  large  group  of  Progressive  Conservatives 
present,  my  experience  is  that  the  whips  used 
to  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient 
numbers  of  those  worthies  to  attend  com- 
mittee meetings.  I  think  the  whips  might  even 
jump  at  the  chance  to  reduce  tneir  member- 
ship by  perhaps  one  or  two  in  certain  com- 
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mittees   so   that   the   opposition   can   have   a 
larger  role  to  play. 

I  simply  mention  this  to  you,  sir,  so  that  all 
members  of  the  striking  committee  will  know 
my  views  in  this  regard,  and  I  hope  they  will 
give  them  at  least  some  earnest  attention. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  as 
far  as  the  striking  of  these  committees  is  con- 
cerned, I  hope  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Premier  in  going  over  the  names  of  those  on 
the  committees  will  not  be  unduly  restrictive. 
He  knows  that  I  and  others  in  the  House 
have  felt  that  the  standing  committees  could 
very  well  perform  a  special  function,  if  not 
in  the  control  of  certain  costs  and  prices,  at 
least  by  close  observation  and  by  providing 
pressure  for  changes. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  launch  into  an 
argument  in  this  regard.  Again,  sir,  I  know 
you  have  heard  my  views  that  a  standing 
committee  of  this  Legislature  should  have  a 
special  responsibility  to  have  referred  to  it 
those  matters  pertaining  to  changes  in  costs, 
whether  they  be  for  services  or  products  that 
come  to  the  attention  of  this  House  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  people  of  the  province  from 
time  to  time. 

There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  committee 
itself  would  have  the  power  to  roU  back  these 
prices,  but  simply  to  hold  open  hearings 
whereby  the  justification  for  the  price  change 
could  be  attempted  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  putting  it  forward;  and  a  defence 
against  the  price  change,  usually  on  behalf 
of  the  consumer,  could  also  be  put  forward. 
The  recommendation  of  such  an  all-party 
standing  committee  would  then  be  made  to 
this  House,  and  more  specifically  to  the  gov- 
ernment, which  could  then  take  the  appro- 
priate action  under  our  system  of  responsible 
government. 

I  simply  raise  this  matter  briefly  at  this 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  feel  that  it  has 
been  of  importance  and  will  be  of  growing 
importance,  particularly  as  we  see  the  cost 
of  living  moving  upward  with  even  new 
pressures  in  particularly  sensitive  fields. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
address  myself  to  only  one  aspect  of  this 
motion,  and  I  am  renewing  an  old  plea.  I 
want  to  raise  wdth  the  Premier  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  he  will  extend  that  right 
to  substitution  on  all  four  of  the  omnibus 
committees,  the  first  four  committees,  whether 
or  not  they  are  sitting  to  consider  estimates. 

The  brief  history,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  your 
consideration  and  more  particularly  perhaps 
for  the   Premier's  consideration,  is  that  this 


was  the  original  recommendation  of  a  com- 
mittee of  this  Legislature  which  was  chaired 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Victoria-Hahburton 
(Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson).  Quite  frankly  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  find  out  why,  but 
somewhere  along  the  way  there  was  a  monkey 
wrench  thrown  into  the  works  so  to  speak. 

The  Premier's  argument  is  that  he  wants 
continuity  and  therefore  we  can't  have  substi- 
tution except  in  the  in^ance  of  when  we 
are  considering  estimates.  Well,  I  remind  the 
Premier  that  last  year's  experience  reinforced 
that  of  previous  years— that  we  don't  get 
continuity;  we  get  absenlteeism  and  the  whips 
hounding  members  to  come  to  a  committee 
where  they  don't  happen  to  have  a  topic  of 
interest. 

Surely  it  is  just  plain  common  sense  that 
we  place  upon  the  person  who  has  permanent 
membership  in  that  committee  the  obligation 
that  if  he  is  not  interested  in  the  topic  on 
any  given  day,  to  find  one  of  his  colleagues 
who  is  perhaps  not  only  interested  but  who 
is  clamouring  to  get  on  the  committee  be- 
cause he  is  so  interested  in  that  topic.  And 
you  would  get  a  real  kind  of  continuity, 
namely  a  continuity  with  presence  and  par- 
ticipation. 

I  don't  see  why  the  Premier  is  being  so 
stubborn;  and  I  am  going  to  use  that  word 
and  ndt  any  other  kind  of  word  on  this 
particular  piont.  But  would  he  reconsider  it? 
And  what  would  his  response  be  now,  rather 
than  six  months  from  now,  so  that  we  might 
have  it  effective  for  this  session. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  address 
myself  to  one  phrase  in  the  motion:  "That 
the  committee  will  pay  attention  to  those 
matters  referred  to  them  by  the  House."  Un- 
fortunately, those  of  us  who  have  served  on 
these  committees  in  the  past  recognize  that 
to  a  greater  and  greater  extent  every  year 
that  matters  that  might  be  of  very  substantial 
interest  to  the  members  very  seldom  get 
referred  to  the  committee.  The  committee  on 
the  administration  of  justice  often  gets  bills 
referred  to  it,  but  never  gets  referred  to  it 
the  problem  of  organization  within  the  oflBce 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

What  is  currently  of  great  public  interest  is 
the  problem  of  the  difficulties  in  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission.  There  is  no  ability,  as  I 
understand  it,  within  these  committees  to 
determine  by  themselves  that  they  could  ex- 
amine the  chaos  that  exists  in  the  health 
ministry.  I  believe  the  government  intends 
and  wants  to  keep  these  committees  under 
wraps  and  that  the  role  of  a  private  member 
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is  very  limited  because  of  the  inclusion  in 
this  motion  of  the  phrase,,  "those  matters 
referred  to  them  by  the  House." 

This  plea  has  been  made  many  times  be- 
fore and  in  view  of  the  contents  of  the 
Auditor's  Report,  I  suggest  there  is  going  to 
be  a  strong  move^he  initiative  was  put  for- 
ward the  other  day  by  the  Minister  of  Health 
—that  the  pubhc  accounts  committee  could 
examine  health  costs.  But  surely  it  is  also 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  committee 
on  natural  resources  to  look  into  various 
matters  relating  to  the  functioning  and  ex- 
penditure of  money  by  the  Ministry  of 
Health;  as  it  is  the  responsibility,  or  should 
be,  of  the  committee  on  the  administration  of 
justice  to  look  into  police  matters  and  re- 
organization matters  within  the  Attorney 
General's  department. 

We  have  mentioned  this  time  and  again 
and  the  minister  gets  up  and  repeats  almost 
by  rote  the  same  kind  of  motion  that  "private 
members  be  damned."  We  have  got  the 
Camp  commission  that  is  investigating  the 
role  of  the  private  members,  but  when  the 
Premier  gets  up  year  after  year— as  did  his 
predecessors— and  introduces  a  motion  almost 
in  exactly  the  same  words,  it  shows  that  he 
really  is  doing  nothing  more  than  to  pay  lip 
service  to  the  role  of  the  private  member  and 
his  ability  to  really  inquire  into  what  is  going 
on  in  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  Premier  to 
withdraw  those  words  from  the  motion  and 
let  the  committees  themselves  decide  what 
kind  of  investigations  and  what  kind  of 
studies  they  are  going  to  embark  on.  Other- 
wise, again,  we  go  through  the  facade  of 
creating  committees  which  really  by  and 
large  are  not  going  to  do  the  job  that  the 
members  want  them  to  do  and  that  the  public 
wants  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  was  attempting  to  gain  the  floor  previ- 
ously. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

What  I  want  to  say  about  the  committees 
is  a  very  personal  thought.  When  I  first  got 
elected  to  the  House  some  5%  years  ago, 
the  committee  structure  didn't  work  at  all. 
Over  the  last  5%  years,  it  has  hardly  im- 
proved. The  only  time  that  I  can  recall  when 
a  committee  has  worked  effectively  was  in 
fact  the  investigation  into  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board.  As  far  as  the  other 
committees  that  I  have  been  a  member  of, 
they  have  been  extremely  remiss— perhaps  not 


through  any  fault  of  their  own— but  they  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  look  at  matters 
which  were  of  concern  to  members  of  the 
House.  It  was  virtually  impossible  to  have 
matters  of  general  public  concern  brought 
before  the  committees. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  Premier  there 
are  two  reasons  for  this  problem.  One  is 
that  the  work  load  of  the  House  during  the 
time  that  it  is  in  session  is  sufficiently  onerous 
that  to  have  the  committees  sitting  concurrent 
with  the  House  means  that  there  are  fewer 
people  involved  in  any  particular  aspect  of 
the  work  of  the  Legislature  and  therefore 
you  don't  get  as  much  done. 

I  think  frankly  that  the  committees  ought 
to  be  sitting— since  the  Premier  chooses  not 
to  have  the  Legislature  sitting  very  long 
during  the  year— that  the  committees  ought 
to  be  sitting  while  the  House  is  not  in 
session;  that  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House  should  be  given  the  power  to  look 
into  matters  of  public  concern  when  they  are 
not  in  fact  required  to  be  in  the  Legislature 
dealing  with  matters  here;  with  bills  and  the 
like. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  member  of  this  Legis- 
lature to  be  in  the  House  dealing  with  bills 
if  the  committee  that  he  is  a  member  of  is 
sitting,  dealing  with  estimates. 

I  find  it  extremely  difficult  as  I  have  an 
interest  in  a  number  of  different  topics. 
I  am  sure  every  member  of  the  House  has 
the  same  problem.  I  have  to  be  here  in  the 
Legislature  much  of  the  time  in  order  to 
do  my  job  properly.  But  the  fact  is  that  I 
also  want  to  be  in  the  committee  asking  all 
kinds  of  questions  about  the  estimates  that 
are  going  through  the  committee  and  the 
expenditures  of  the  government,  and  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  do  this. 

I  frankly  feel  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  a  look  at  the  problems.  I  didn't  hear  the 
minister  say  it,  but  I  assume  we  are  going 
to  be  using  Wednesdays  again  as  a  com- 
mittee day.  Further,  I  think  we  should  set 
aside  mornings  for  committees  and  that  com- 
mittees ought  not  to  sit  concurrently  with  the 
House,  other  than  under  special  conditions 
where  there  is  perhaps  legislation  to  be  con- 
sidered that  requires  public  scrutiny  outside 
of  the  Legislature.  I  think  we  have  got  to  try 
to  apportion  the  time  more  equitably  in  order 
to  ensure  that  every  single  member  is  able 
to  fulfil  the  functions  that  he  is  sent  here  to 
fulfil,  and  that  is  to  take  part  in  every  single 
thing  that  goes  on  in  the  Legislature  in  order 
that  we  can  properly  understand  the  effect 
it  will  have  on  our  constituents. 
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For  those  reasons,  I  frankly  feel  that  we 
are  drifting  backwards.  The  exercise  we  went 
through  in  deahng  with  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  matter  was  an  important 
one,  and  it  ought  to  have  set  a  precedent  in 
the  Legislature.  It  ought  to  have  set  a  pre- 
cedent that  would  allow  us  to  continue  to 
deal  with  those  kinds  of  matters  in  that  way. 

When  I  was  a  member  of  what  I  think 
was  called  the  government  commission  com- 
mittee, or  a  committee  that  investigated 
government  commissions,  we  used  to  call 
those  commissions  before  us  and  we  used  to 
hear  them  explain  what  they  had  been  doing 
during  the  year  and  question  them  in  depth. 
I  would  love  to  get  my  hands  on  Ontario 
Hydro  right  now,  for  example;  but  recogniz- 
ing that  the  private  bills  committee  will  be 
sitting  for  the  first  half  of  that  session,  and 
recognizing  that  the  other  committees  will  be 
dealing,  hopefully,  with  legislation,  the 
chances  of  coming  to  grips  with  what  I  con- 
sider to  he  proiblems  in  the  area  of  Hydro 
are  pretty  difficult  and  pretty  hard  to  imagine. 

So  I  really  do  feel  that  if  we  are  going  to 
make  this  place  worthwhile,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter should  consider  allowing  committees  to 
sit  all  year  and  providing  the  kind  of  ex- 
penses that  will  enable  them  to  hire  the  staff 
they  need  to  investigate  matters  of  public 
concern.  Let's  do  away  with  select  committees 
altogether.  Let's  deal  with  all  of  those  matters 
through  standing  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  Premier,  through  you,  whether  the 
wording  of  the  motion  means  that  most,  if 
not  all,  the  regulations  which  are  drawn  up 
in  the  various  departments  will  be  vetted  by 
the  regulations  committee  prior  to  gazetting; 
otherwise  the  committee  has  no  fimction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  practice.  To  have  them 
vetted  by  the  committee  prior  to  gazetting, 
I  think  would  be  impossible;  certainly  in 
those  times  of  the  year  when  the  House  isn't 
sitting. 

I  think  the  function  of  the  regulations  com- 
mittee is  for  members  opposite  to  assess  the 
impact.  If  a  member  has  any  observations  to 
make,  nothing  prevents  one  doing  this.  But  I 
think  to  have  them  assessed  by  the  regula- 
tions committee  prior  to  being  gazetted  is 
not  really  a  practical  approach. 

Mr.  Young:  It  is  useless  after. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am 
on  my  feet,  just  to  deal  with  the  two  or  three 
matters  that  have  been  raised,  firstly  I  want 
to  make  it  quite  clear— and  I  appreciate  the 
observations  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  we  have  made  some  progress— I  am  not 
saying  here  that  we  have  reached  perfection 
in  the  functioning  of  standing  committees.  At 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared at  this  time  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion  sub- 
stantially to  alter  the  present  functioning  of 
the  standing  committees,  because  this  is  really 
why  this  House  voted— and  I  think  with  some 
degree  of  unanimity— to  appoint  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  Fisher  to  assess,  amongst 
other  matters,  the  involvement  of  the  private 
members,  and  their  functioning  within  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  never  voted  to  appoint 
them.  They  were  appointed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  the  Hoxise  voted,  I 
think  on  a  resolution  or  a  motion,  as  I  recall. 
I  think  that  that  was  the  procedure  that  was 
used,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  memory  serves  me  cor- 
rectly. So  the  hon.  member  for  Downs  view 
may  be  technically  correct,  but  I  think  really 
I  have  indicated  what,  in  fact,  happened. 

I  think  in  light  of  that,  and  hopefully  of 
the  report  being  forthcoming  in  the  not  too 
far  distant  future,  to  start  making  variations 
at  this  precise  moment  would  not  serve  a 
useful  purpose. 

To  answer  the  question  about  the  function- 
ing, say  of  standing  committees  or  the  form 
of  standing  committees  when  the  House  isn't 
functioning,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vdll  express  a 
personal  point  of  view.  This  idea  has  some 
appeal.  I  think  there  is  some  merit  in  this. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  hon.  member  that 
if  he  is  concerned  about  the  length  of  the 
time  that  the  House  is  sitting,  really  he 
should  disabuse  ihimself  of  this.  I  think  when 
we  are  finished  this  spring  and  start  rela- 
tively early  this  fall,  and  who  knows  just 
how  soon  before  Christmas  we  will  finish,  he 
may  find  that  in  actual  sitting  days  or  length 
of  time  we  are  not  too  dissimilar  to  legisla- 
tive assemblies  dealing  with  the  same  size 
of  programme  and  budget,  and  related  to 
other  years.  I  am  not  saying  just  when  we 
are  going  to  finish— I  don't  know.  But  I 
think  he  will  find  that  the  length  of  time 
involved  is  not  dissimilar. 

I  will  be  very  frank  about  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  hope  that  perhaps  out  of  Mr.  Camp's 
observations,  or  some  consideration  we  are 
giving,  that  we  could  come  up  with,  not  a 
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precise  day,  but  perhaps  a  rather  traditional 
day  for  the  opening  of  the  House— whether 
it  be  in  the  latter  part  of  February  or  the 
early  part  of  March— with  some  understand- 
ing that  we  would  sit  till  the  latter  part  of 
the  end  of  June,  and  we  would  start  again  for 
a  precise  period  in  the  fall,  so  that  all  of  us 
could  plan  our  activities,  the  government  in- 
cluded. 

Some  of  this  relates,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
complexities  of  government  operation— the 
need,  I  think,  really  to  give  meaningful  work 
to  the  members  of  the  House,  the  need  to 
have  budgets  here  fairly  soon  after  the  House 
starts,  because  this  is  part  of  our  responsi- 
bility. 

As  I  mentioned  to  the  press  on  the  day 
the  Throne  Speedh  was  read,  the  Treasurer 
has  been  considering— and  there  may  be 
some  very  real  practical  reasons  why  we 
can't  do  this— the  development  of  the  budget 
with  a  fiscal  year  similar  to  that  of  the 
municipalities  and  others,  which  I  think 
mig'ht  expedite  the  date  that  we  could  have 
a  budget  presentation  to  the  Legislature.  To 
me  it  is  somewhat  incongruous  that  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  a  budget  on  April  11  or 
12,  when  some  of  the  municipalities  have 
already  set  their  mill  rates  and  some  their 
expenditure  programmes.  This  is  something 
that,  as  a  government,  we  want  to  avoid. 
Yet  it  is  a  very  substantial  departure  for  us 
to  move  to  a  calendar  year  rather  than  the 
traditional  fiscal  year  that  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing. 

But  these  are  things  that  are  presently 
being  considered  by  the  government. 

I  would  just  say  on  the  one  other  point, 
Mr.  Speaker— the  suggestion  the  member  for 
York  South  made  again  this  year  somewhat 
related  to  what  he  suggested  last  year— I 
don't  say  it  is  completely  illogical.  I  can't 
agree  with  him  here  this  afternoon,  but  I 
say  this  quite  seriously,  I  shall  give  it  con- 
sideration, but  I  really  want  to  think  it  out 
very  carefully,  and  I  cannot  see  my  way 
clear  to  altering  the  motion  here  this  after- 


Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Premier— I 
didn't  see  that  as  a  windup. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  regret  very  much  that  there 
cannot  be  further  debate  on  the  motion,  and 
that  no  member  may  speak  twice.  The  reply 
has  been  given. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  ju.st  by  way  of  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Speaker- 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  hardly  think  there  is  a 
point  of  order,  but  I  will  stretch  the  point 
and  listen  to  the  hon,  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  appreciate  that,  sir. 

The  Premier  rose  in  response  to  what  I 
thought  was  a  question  from  a  member.  In 
the  process  of  answering  the  question  he 
said  "while  I  am  speaking",  and  then  went  on 
to  deal  with  other  matters.  I  didn't  know  that 
the  debate  had  been  terminated;  I  didn't  hear 
the  Speaker  ask,  "Are  there  other  speakers?" 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  quite 
right.  I  didn't  call  for  any  further  speakers,  so 
I  will  permit  the  hon.  member  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  to  add  a  footnote,  not 
to  pre-empt  the  Premier's  right  to  reply.  He 
can  speak  last  on  anything  and  everything 
inside  or  outside  the  House,  as  he  unfailingly 
does. 

I  wanted  to  make  the  point  that  the  Pre- 
mier has  taken  a  very  long  time  to  come  to 
some  resolution  of  the  obvious.  There  is  no 
point  whatsoever,  other  than  the  mounting 
frustration  of  all  members  in  the  House- 
government  and  opposition— in  removing  from 
us  the  right  of  substitution  in  the  various 
standing  committees.  It  is  an  appropriate,  in- 
telligent, useful  thing  for  members  of  the 
House  to  have.  The  Premier's  refusal  to  bend 
on  this  issue  is  very  bewildering,  frankly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further,  I  appreciate  that  the 
Premier  can  always  have  reference  to  the 
Camp  commission;  alas,  some  of  us  have  fear- 
ed that.  Some  of  us— with  the  Premier  himse'f 
—who  know  the  ^vorkings  of  the  Camp  com- 
mission know  that  the  first  report  is  still  a 
little  time  off,  that  it  deals  with  matters 
rather  unrelated  to  committee  structures,  and 
that  what  the  Premier  is  in  fact  saying  to 
the  House  is  that  we  will  operate  through 
this  entire  year  on  the  rules  that  applied 
before. 

This  means  that  the  investigative  powers 
of  the  committees  will  be  neglieible.  It 
means  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  look,  for 
instance,  at  a  way  of  establishing  more  ap- 
propriate payments  than  those  of  fee-for- 
service  to  bail  out  the  Ontario  Health  In- 
surance Plan  because  it  will  never  be  referred 
from  the  House;  it  is  a  contentious  i'jsue. 
It  means  that  all  the  standing  committees 
will  do,  other  than  that  of  public  accounts, 
is  the  old  matter  of  looking  at  legislation 
and  examining  estimates,  rather  than  giving 
members  of  the  House  some  sense  that  they 
are  moving  toward  an  investigation  and  re- 
sourceful function. 
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Why  we  have  to  wait  yet  another  year, 
when  it  is  clear  in  the  mind  of  every  back- 
bencher in  this  House,  of  whatever  party, 
that  it  makes  sense  to  give  the  committees 
some  investigative  power,  is  beyond  me.  I 
really  don't  understand  the  inflexibility,  the 
rigidity,  with  which  the  House  is  viewed  by 
the  Premier,  w'hich  forces  us  to  again  have 
this  straitjacket. 

It  would  serve  you  nothing,  sir,  no  prob- 
lem, no  anxieties,  no  difficulties  to  withdraw 
this  motion  and  make  it  tomorrow;  take  out 
the  clause  that  was  referred  to  which  is  the 
cause  of  so  much  difficulty;  give  committees 
investigative  power  on  their  own  capacity  to 
move  to  inquire  into  matters. 

The  Tories  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands 
of  the  electorate  recently,  but  the  government 
still  has  a  majority  under  the  committee 
S)'stem.  It  can  still  run  them  if  it  wants  to. 
So,  I  hardly  think  that  the  Premier  has  any- 
thing to  worry  about  other  than  this  refusal 
to  grant  the  private  members  the  rights  which 
they  wish.  So  we  wait  another  year;  and  in 
the  process  there  will  be  angry  and  anxious 
moments  which  can  be  removed. 

I  guess  I'm  getting  nowhere,  but  I  want 
the  Premier  to  know  that  this  is  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  his  personal  intractability  is 
resulting  in  disservice  to  the  govenmient  as  a 
whole,  this  is  one  of  the  very  minute  ways 
in  which  the  public  gets  a  sense  of  a  govern- 
ment that  is  removed  from  issues  which  are 
real.  I  think  that's  a  very  critical  mistake 
which  the  Premier  is  making.  Others  of  us 
make  other  mistakes— he  is  making  that  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  response? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  very 
briefly  reply,  I  would  just  observe  to  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  that  this 
government  is  just  as  anxious  as  he  is  to  have 
a  meaningful  involvement  of  the  private  mem- 
bers. I  will  be  very  frank  about  it— it's  easier 
to  say  than  to  bring  about.  I  think  we  did 
have— and  it  wasn't  always  easy  for  the  gov- 
ernment—relative, positive  response  from  the 
standing  committee  dealing  with  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  opposed  to  some 
moves  in  this  direction,  but  I  think  that  really 
—and  I'm  not  hanging  my  hat  on  the  Camp 
commission— but  I  would  say  to  the  leader 
of  the  New  Democratic  Party  that  I  don't 
think  we  will  go  through  a  full  year.  I  would 
anticipate  that  we  will  have  some  indication 
prior  to  that— perhaps  for  introduction  by  the 
fall  session.  But  I  think  to  move  into  sort  of 
ad  hoc  decisions  when  this  matter  is  being 


assessed  is  not  the  wisest  course  to  pursue. 
But  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  really, 
we're  not  that  inflexible.  We  would  like  to 
see  some  alterations  ourselves,  but  I  still  feel 
there  is  great  merit  in  waiting  for  the  report 
of  the  Camp  commission,  because  after  all 
this  is  one  of  the  responsibilities  given  to 
them. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  Drea  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  amend  the  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  remove  from  the  protection  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  any  union  that  sends 
dues,  or  other  moneys  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  we  have  to  go  over  all  that 
again? 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  got  it  once;  he  can 
have  it  again! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  red  Tories  ride  again 
—and  in  the  wrong  direction! 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  wouldn't  even  show 
up  the  other  day. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMISSIONER  ACT 

Mr.  Singer  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Appoint- 
ment of  a  Commissioner  to  Investigate  Ad- 
ministrative Decisions  and  Acts  of  Officials 
of  the  Government  of  Ontario  and  its  Agen- 
cies and  to  Define  the  Commissioners  Powers 
and  Duties. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  There's  a  new  idea! 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  That's  a 
little  late! 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  this  House,  there's  an  idea 
whose  time  will  never  come. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no!  It  nearly  came  before 
the  former  Attorney  General  left.  He  had  it 
on  his  desk.  Now  he's  got  to  convert  the  new 
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Attorney   General,   if  he's   still   going   to   be 
there  for  a  while. 

'  Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No  fear  of  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  eighth 
successive  introduction  of  the  bill  to  create 
an  ombudsman  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Perhaps  this  time  the  idea's  time  has  come 
and  perhaps  this  time  the  government  will  see 
fit  to  enact  this  kind  of  legislation  at  the 
present  session  of  this  Legislature, 


INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  MEMBERS 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  the 
Clerk  had  received  from  the  chief  election 
oflBcer,  and  laid  upon  the  table,  certificates  of 
by-elections  held  since  the  last  session  of  the 
House: 

The  electoral  district  of  St.  George:  Mrs. 
Margaret  Campbell. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 
This  is  to  Certify  that,  in  view  of  a  writ  of 
election  dated  Jan.  29,  1973,  issued  by  the  Honour- 
able Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Theda  Burton,  returning  oflBcer 
for  the  electoral  district  of  St.  George,  for  the  elect- 
tion  of  a  member  to  represent  the  said  electoral 
district  of  St.  George,  in  the  legislative  assembly  of 
this  province  in  the  room  of  Allan  F.  Lawrence, 
Esq.,  who  since  his  election  as  representative  of  the 
said  electoral  district  of  St.  George,  has  resigned  his 
seat,  Mrs.  Margaret  Campbell  has  been  returned  as 
duly  elected  as  appears  by  the  return  of  the  said 
writ  of  election,  dated  March  21,  1973,  which  is 
now  lodged  of  record  in  my  ofiBce. 

Chief  Election  Officer. 
( Signed ) 
Roderick  Lewis 

Toronto,  March  26,  1973. 

The  electoral  district  of  Huron:  Jock  Rid- 
dell. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

This  is  to  Certify  that,  in  view  of  a  writ  of 
election  dated  Jan.  29,  1973,  issued  by  the  Honour- 
able Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
and  addressed  to  Russell  Bolton,  Esq.,  returning 
oflScer  for  the  electoral  district  of  Huron,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  member  to  represent  the  said  electoral 
district  of  Huron  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  this 
province  in  the  room  of  Charles  S.  MacNaughton, 
Esq.,  who,  since  his  election  as  representative  of  the 
said  electoral  district  of  Huron,  his  seat.  Jack  Rid- 
dell,  Esq.,  has  been  returned  as  duly  elected  as 
appears  by  the  return  of  the  said  writ  of  election, 
dated  March  20,  1973,  which  is  now  lodged  of 
record  in  my  oflBce. 

(Signed) 

Roderick  Lewis, 
Chief  Election  Officer. 
Toronto,  March  26,  1973  . 

Mrs.  Margaret  Campbell,  member-elect  for 
the  electoral  district  of  St.  George,  having 
taken  the  oaths  and  subscribed  the  roll,  took 
her  seat. 


Jack  Riddell,  Esq.,  member-elect  for  the 
electoral  district  of  Huron,  having  taken  the 
oaths  and  subscribed  the  roll,  took  his  seat. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honour  to  present  to  you  Mrs.  Margaret 
Campibel'l,  member-elect  for  the  electoral 
district  of  St.  George,  and  Mr.  Jack  Riddell, 
member-elect  for  the  electoral  district  of 
Huron  ,  who  have  taken  the  oaths  and  signed 
the  roll  and  now  claim  the  right  to  take  their 
seats. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Let  the  hon.  members  take 
their  seats. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know 
what  the  rules  provide  for,  but  if  I  could 
presume  upon  the  good-natured  feeling  in  the 
House,  on  behalf  of  the  government— I  won't 
say  vdth  some  regrets— I  would  like  to  ex- 
tend on  behalf  of  the  government  and  person- 
ally our  very  sincere  congratulations  to  the 
new  member  for  St,  George,  the  new  member 
for  Huron.  There  are  some  of  us  who  might 
have  wished  it  had  been  another  way,  but 
the  by-elections  are  over;  the  people  in  those 
constituencies  have  made  their  determination. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear  to  both 
of  the  new  members  that  we  appreciate  the 
contribution  that  they  will  make.  We  recog- 
nize the  degree  of  sacrifice  that  is  required 
in  public  life.  We  respect  the  positions  that 
they  have  taken;  and  we  certainly  welcome 
them  here  as  members  of  this  House. 

I  might  casually  observe,  and  not  face- 
tiously, that  I  expect  they  will  become  very 
involved  over  the  next  few  weeks.  I  even 
sense  the  member  for  St.  George  in  the  past 
few  days  was  almost  unable  to  restrain  her- 
self under  the  gallery,  anxious  to  ask  certain 
questions;  and  I  would  only  say  to  her  that 
some  of  us  have  really  been  preparing  the 
answers  in  advance,  and  we  look  forward  to 
them. 

But  once  again,  a  welcome  to  both  the  new 
members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Knowing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
the  protocol  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  wish  to  make  the  final  word  of  wel- 
come, may  I  say,  in  the  spirit  of  effusive 
generosity,  that  we  are  pleased  to  have  both 
the  new  members  in  the  House.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  their  contributions.  They  will  make 
the  government  profoundly  uncomfortable, 
that  is  obvious.  Why  cannot  we  thereby  share 
in  that  discomfort  at  least,  Mrs.  Speaker,  and 
wish  them  well  in  their  tenure  in  the 
Legislature. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  speak  on  behalf  of  my  party, 
as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the  two  new  mem- 
bers, in  extending  not  only  a  welcome  to  the 
new  members  but  our  appreciation  for  the 
very  thoughtful  and  broadminded  compli- 
ments paid  by  the  leader  of  the  government 
and  the  leader  of  the  NDP,  then  I  would 
now  do  so. 

I  would  like,  of  course,  to  associate  myself 
personally  and  directly  with  both  those  vic- 
tories, but  I  must  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that 
the  outstanding  quality  of  both  the  new 
members  has  been  apparent  on  all  sides,  and 
I  don't  think  it  needs  reiteration.  I  can  simply 
assure  you,  sir,  that  having  already  worked 
with  both  of  these  outstanding  Canadians  on 
a  number  of  projects  recently,  I  can  assure 
you  and  other  members  of  the  House  that 
they  vdll  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
here  and  in  the  province  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mrs.  M.  Scrivener  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, before  the  orders  of  the  day,  may  I  add 
my  personal  congratulations  to  the  new  mem- 
bers. I  have  a  long  acquaintance  with  the 
member  for  St.  George,  and  I  am  sure  my 
colleague,  the  Minister  without  Portfolio 
(Mrs.  Birch),  would  wish  to  join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  welcome  to  her  in  this  House. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point 
out  to  her  that  the  member  for  Scarborough 
East  and  I  can  assure  her  there  is  a  very 
rich,  masculine  environment  here  and  that 
she  won't  find  the  proceedings  dull. 

Mr.   Speaker,  I  believe  it  must  be  appar- 
ent- 
Mr.  Lewis:  A  little  sexist,  perhaps! 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it 
must  be  apparent  to  all  members  that,  apart 
from  the  obvious  we  three  members  share 
one  special  thing,  and  that  is  our  Christian 
name. 

Mr.  Ruston:  It  is  a  hat  trick. 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  However,  there  the  simi- 
larities cease,  inasmuch  as  alphabetically  our 
surnames  appear  to  sandwich  that  of  the  new 
member,  and  politically  of  course  we  out- 
number her.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
clusion I  would  say  that  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  of  the  best  pos- 
sible representation  in  this  House,  since  after 
all  she  is  a  constituent  in  the  riding  of  St. 
David.  As  her  member,  I  wish  to  welcome 
her. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THRONE  SPEECH  DEBATE 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  an  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the 
opening  of  the  session. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  seventh  time 
that  I've  had  the  responsibility  to  reply  on 
behalf  of  the  oflBcial  opposition  since  I  took 
over  the  responsibihty  of  the  leadership  of 
this  party.  I  can't  recall  an  occasion  when  I 
was  more  enthused  and  full  of  optimism, 
political  and  otherwise,  than  today.  You  have 
just  met  our  two  new  members,  and  while 
we  certainly  appreciate  the  welcome  ex- 
tended on  all  sides  of  the  House,  I  think  it 
might  be  appropriate,  sir,  if  you  would  allow 
me  to  take  just  a  moment  to  say  a  bit  more 
about  them. 

The  new  member  for  St.  George  (Mrs. 
Campbell)  is  well  acquainted  with  elected 
responsibility  in  that  she  has  served  in  many 
important  capacities  in  the  government  of  the 
municipality  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  is 
well  accepted  in  her  own  community  as  a 
philosophical  leader  as  well  in  all  things 
democratic— those  things  that  would  lead  the 
community  to  a  more  active  participation  in 
control  of  its  own  affairs. 

The  hon.  member  for  Huron  (Mr.  Riddell) 
has  a  record  that  is  interesting  as  well,  hav- 
ing been  elected  just  a  few  months  ago  to 
the  Huron  County  Board  of  Education.  I'm 
sure  that  this  part  of  his  background  v^all 
serve  him  well  when  we  are  discussing 
matters  pertaining  to  education  here  in  the 
House.  He  comes  from  a  family  well  asso- 
ciated with  the  agricultural  industry  of  On- 
tario, and  many  people  from  the  western  part 
of  the  province  would  have  known  his  father 
who  was  agricultural  representative  in  Middle- 
sex county  for  many  years. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  must  realize 
that  the  election  results  in  Huron  county 
place  you,  sir,  in  a  particularly  vulnerable 
situation.  Representing  a  part  of  Waterloo, 
as  you  do,  and  with  Liberal  representation 
now  in  Huron,  Huron-Bruce,  Perth,  Waterloo 
North  and  Kitchener,  the  red  tide  is  moving 
toward  you,  sir.  And  with  your  undoubted 
abilities  here,  I  would  suggest  that  you  had 
better  concentrate  on  the  old  concept  of  a 
permanent  Speaker  if  you  are  going  to  with- 
stand this  tide  that  is  moving  in  your 
direction. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Not  to 
mention  Brant  and  Wellington! 
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Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  I  thought  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  going  to  suggest 
himself  for  that  position! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  perhaps  before  I 
finish  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Premier's 
interjection  might  have  some  more  force  when 
he  considers  me  as  becoming  a  permanent 
Speaker,  because  I  do  have  a  good  many 
items  that  I  want  to  bring  to  your  attention, 
and  specifically  items  that  I  felt  had  some 
application  and  implication  in  the  results  of 
the  by-elections  on  March  15. 

The  Premier,  in  his  comments  on  the  reso- 
lution establishing  the  committees,  made 
much  of  the  thoughtfulness  he  had  given  to 
the  fact  that  there  should  be  some  date,  per- 
haps late  in  March,  when  the  Legislature 
would  meet  almost  by  tradition.  The  indica- 
tions were  that  this  was  as  a  result  of  careful 
consideration  on  his  part  but,  from  the  sub- 
jective point  of  view  of  those  of  us  involved 
in  partisan  politics,  his  ofF-the-top-of-the-head 
comment  to  a  representative  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  I  believe— it  was  reported  in  that  news- 
paper—that he  didn't  want  the  Legislature  in 
session  to  interfere  with  the  by-election  cam- 
paigns is  a  bit  closer  to  the  truth. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Yes,  indeed 
it  is! 

Mr.   R.  F.   Nixon:   Somehow  or  other  the 
Premier  has  the  idea  that  politics  should  not 
be  discussed  in  this  chamber- 
Mr.  Singer:  Just  the  Premier! 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  never  do! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —that  nothing  that  might 
affect  the  opinions  of  the  electorate  of  any 
by-election  area  should  be  brought  to  the 
fore.  He  knows,  and  it's  regrettable  that  it's 
true,  that  when  this  chamber  is  not  in  session 
there  are  special  difficulties  to  private  mem- 
bers—leaders of  opposition  parties  and  even 
backbenchers— in  getting  views  expressed  to 
the  community  at  large. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  The 
hon.  member  can  be  sued  if  he  doesn't  tell 
the  truth! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  When  the  chamber  is  not 
in  session  it  is  not  possible,  through  questions 
and  other  devices,  to  prod  the  ministry  to 
take  certain  courses  of  action. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  protrac- 
tion of  the  elevator  strike,  which  was  brought 
to  an  end  just  last  week,  was  specifically 
caused  by  the  Premier's  decision  that  he 
didn't  want  any  waves  emanating  from  this 


chamber  that  might  rock  the  placid  waters— 
or  what  he  thought  were  the  placid  waters— 
of  the  communities  in  Huron  county  and  St. 
George  in  the  heart  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  prepared  to  go  to 
great  lengths  indeed  to  protect  his  two  hand- 
picked  candidates  in  those  particular  areas. 

He  even  had  his  new  Treasurer  (Mr.  White) 
announce  that  because  of  the  important  mat- 
ters brought  down  by  the  Minister  of  Finance 
for  Canada,  it  wouldn't  be  possible  to  have 
our  budget  available  until  April  12,  many 
weeks  after  the  federal  budget  was  made 
available  and  read  to  the  members  of  Par- 
liament. This,  too,  was  a  matter  of  some 
concern  for  him,  which  I  will  deal  with 
more  specifically  in  a  moment,  because  he 
realized  that  his  Treasurer  had  already  made 
the  threat  that  Ontario  might  well  raise  the 
level  of  our  personal  income  taxes  so  that 
our  budget  be  brought  more  nearly  into 
balance.  This  threat  had  been  made  publicly 
and  he  realized  that  there  was  a  political 
connotation  there  which  would  not  serve 
him  well  in  the  by-elections.  Certainly,  he 
was  proved  to  be  correct  in  that  particular 
fear. 

These  two  by-elections,  of  course,  were  hot 
contests  indeed.  The  Premier  abandoned  the 
role  of  the  leader  of  the  government  in  the 
past,  when  perhaps  one  official  visit  to  the 
by-election  situation  was  all  that  was  per- 
mitted. I  don't  think  Mr.  Frost  took  part  at 
all.  John  Robarts  from  time  to  time  would 
make  some  appearance  although,  having  been 
elected  in  a  by-election  myself  during  Mr. 
Robarts'  time,  I  don't  believe  he  showed  up 
in  the  Brant  constituency  at  all.  He  sent  a 
number  of  his  ministers  to  take  pot-shots  at 
us! 

The  present  Premier  in  these  two  by-elec- 
tion situations  threw  himself  into  the  fray 
completely.  I  mean,  he  was  there  flipping 
pancakes  in  Goderich  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  he  was  carrying  a  tin  tray— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  a  point  of  order,  I 
was  eating  them,  not  flipping  them. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  was  carrying  a  tin  tray, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  lineup  down  at  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital.  He  wanted  to 
associate  himself  with  the  nurses  in  training 
because  he  felt  that  they  would  forget  he 
had  raised  their  tuition  by  something  like 
300  per  cent,  or  had  raised  it  to  over  $300, 
and  that  his  hand-picked  candidate,  Roy 
McMurtry,  would  have  an  overpowering  in- 
fluence on  those  young  girls  and  they  would 
all  turn  out  and  vote  for  him. 
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You  know,  they  are  a  lot  brighter  than 
either  the  Premier  or  his  candidate  gave 
them  credit  for  because  they  turned  out  en 
masse  to  protest  recent  pohcies  of  this  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  polls  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  went  completely 
against  the  government  as  well.  There  is  one 
lesson  for  the  Premier  and  his  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  (Mr.  McNie)  in  that 
connection.  The  students  in  those  areas  feel 
they  have  not  been  dealt  with  adequately  or 
fairly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  matter  that  does 
concern  me  and  that  is  that  the  Premier 
tried  to  indicate  that  there  were  no  valid 
issues;  that  anything  which  was  raised  in  the 
by-election  campaign  was  somehow  mislead- 
ing or  unfair  or  the  typical  exaggeration  that 
he,  with  his  urbanity,  would  have  to  set 
right.  It  was  the  concept  that  by-elections 
are  somehow  a  passing  on  of  the  mantle  from 
good  old  Charlie  to  good  old  what's-his-name 
—who  is  now  evidently  looking  for  some 
further  employment;  we  may  see  him  under 
the  gallery  as  a  matter  of  fact  before  too 
many  days  go  by  because  he  used  to  be 
under  there  serving  good  old  Charlie  and  he 
may  in  fact  come  back  to  serve  some  other 
good  old  boy  who  needs  help  here! 

The  situation  in  St.  George  was  a  bit  dif- 
ferent because  Roy  McMurtry  was  accepted 
on  all  sides  as  a  person  who  was  needed  by 
the  govermnent.  The  Globe  and  Mail,  in  a 
small  editorial  hedged  away  at  the  bottom 
of  the  editorial  remarks,  decided  to  support 
both  the  Conservative  candidates.  The  paper 
said  that  the  government  needed  them  on  the 
front  bench.  Well,  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  noth- 
ing could  be  closer  to  the  truth,  because  you 
see  the  Premier  has  absolutely  no  support 
on  the  front  bench  except  for  the  Solicitor 
General    (Mr.    Yaremko)    down   there. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  With  friends 
like  that,  he  doesn't  need  any  enemies  over 
here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  recall  on  Friday  when 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  David  (Mrs. 
Scrivener),  sitting  as  she  does  in  the  back 
row  in  all  her  charm,  got  up  to  move  the 
motion  for  a  humble  address  to  His  Honour, 
she  kept  talking  about  the  government  that 
listens.  And  as  she  was  speaking,  every  one 
of  those  seats  was  empty— there  was  a  mass 
of  blue  emptiness— and  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  indication  of  how  carefully  the  gov- 
ernment listens.  They  don't  listen  at  all. 


Now  as  far  as  the  issues  in  the  by-elections 
are  concerned,  there  is  one  that  I  thought 
raised  the  point  of  sensitivity,  as  far  as  the 
Premier  is  concerned.  Frankly,  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  he,  practically  alone  in  the 
whole  ministry,  has  seen  fit  to  stay  and  listen 
to  my  remarks.  I  appreciate  that.  I  feel  that 
that's  probably  one  of  the  things  he  is  paid 
for,  and  I  hope  that  in  my  remarks  that  I  can 
put  forward  some  alternatives  as  well  as 
criticisms  that  will  assist  him  in  making  some 
of  the  decisions  that  will  be  pressing  on  him 
in  the  immediate  future,  and  one  of  them 
has  to  do  with  the  famous  deficit. 

The  Premier,  in  one  of  those  meetings  that 
he  had— I  think  they  had  them  in  telephone 
booths  mostly— was  indicating  that  there  was 
something  wrong  with  my  arithmetic  when  I 
said  that  under  his  leadership  the  goverimient 
of  Ontario  was  going  to  have  an  $800  million 
deficit.  He  said,  "There  is  something  the 
matter  with  Bob's  arithmetic." 

I  want  to  comment  on  that  because  his 
own  Treasurer  announced  in  this  House  just 
about  a  year  ago  that  we  were  going  to  go 
into  debt  by  about  $600  million— 'I  think  may- 
be $5  million  less  than  that— and  he  was 
concerned  that  this  high  expenditure  was 
necessary  in  order,  let's  say,  to  ^correct  some 
of  the  federal  policies  which  he  said  were 
leading  us  to  doom  and  ruin.  The  indication 
was  that  while  he  regretted  such  a  large 
deficit  it  was  federal  policies  that  were  forc- 
ing this  decision  upon  the  reluctant  Treasurer 
of  Ontario.  Six  hundred  million  dollars. 

But  it  was  December,  just  a  few  months 
ago,  when  the  House  reconvened  briefly  and 
we  were  informed  that  another  $205  million 
would  be  necessary,  basically  because  of  the 
serious  underestimation  of  the  costs  of  our 
Medicare  programme,  $50  million  specifically 
for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  doctors,  who 
had  not  been  provided  with  enough  money 
—we  had  voted  only  $540  million— would  have 
an  extra  $50  million  so  thiat  the  Minister  of 
Health  could  see  us  through  the  year. 

There  were  other  programmes  as  well,  but 
an  additional  $205  million  was  voted— albeit 
reluctantly  on  this  side— by  the  Legislature 
and  no  new  programmes  were  announced 
which  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  could 
possibly  improve  the  revenue  side  of  the  ac- 
counts of  this  province.  So  for  my  part,  the 
arithmetic  came  from  the  specific  figures  pro- 
vided by  the  Premier's  minions,  particularly 
the  Treasurer,  who  seems  to  have  a  lot  of 
figures  up  his  sleeve  these  days.  So  it  was 
$600  million  to  begin  with,  then  another 
$205  million.  I  didn't  want  to  exaggerate 
so   I   just   said   that  it  appeared  the   deficit 
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would  be  $800  million— and  what  oould  be 
simpler  than  that  arithmetic? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  is  to  examine 
the  actual  cash  deficit  that  was  predicted  for 
the  province— because  the  members  under- 
stand we  are  also  investing  huge  sums  of 
money  in  capital  projects  which,  over  the 
next  40,  50,  60  years,  will  return  some  of  this 
investment— one  will  see  that  we  would  in 
fact  go  behind  by  $1,055,000,000  on  the 
basis  of  the  government's  figures  that  come 
from  the  budgetary  predictions. 

Well,  members  will  remember  that  Mr. 
MacNaughton— and  we  have  been  talking 
about  him  a  bit  because  he  was  the  member 
for  Huron  up  until  his  resignation  just  a  few 
weeks  ago— was  plunged  into  the  thick  of 
this  morass  by  the  sudden  departure  of  his 
predecessor,  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent, 
Mr.  McKeough,  if  you  will  permit  ms  to 
identify  him  by  name,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  new 
Treasurer,  Mr.  MacNaughton,  a  very  worthy 
gentleman  indeed,  had  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  the  largest 
budget  Ontario  had  ever  seen.  It  was  even 
larger  than  our  budget  a  year  ago,  which  was 
close  to  $550  million. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  bring  it  home  to 
you,  who  from  time  to  time  wears  that  button 
in  your  lapel  that  shows  that  you  are  a  friend 
and  supporter  of  the  present  Premier,  the 
next  largest  budget  before  the  present 
Premier  took  over  the  management  of  our 
affairs  two  years  ago  was  back  in  1968, 
when  John  Robarts  put  us  behind  by  a  paltry 
$119  million.  So  the  worst— or  perhaps  the 
best— that  John  Robarts  could  do  was  the 
$119  million.  But  when  the  present  Premier 
took  over,  the  first  year  it  was  $550  million; 
the  second,  a  prediction  of  $800  million. 

Those  were  the  predictions  that  the  new 
Treasurer  grasped  and  waved  like  a  red  flag 
on  his  first  oflBcial  duty  as  Treasurer,  and 
that  was  to  go  to  Ottawa  to  convince  the 
government  of  Canada,  particularly  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance,  how  desperately  we  needed 
special  funds,  voted  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  to  assist  Ontario  in  keeping  away 
from  increasing  deficit  positions. 

The  new  Treasurer  is  not  in  his  place, 
and  I  regret  that  because  he  carries  a  very 
heavy  responsibility  indeed.  With  the  House 
leader  on  one  side  of  the  Premier,  with  the 
kind  of  advice  he  can  give,  the  Treasurer  on 
the  Premier's  left  in  fact  assumes  the  role, 
whatever  the  order  of  precedence  on  the 
oflBcial  list,  of  chief  spokesman  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  absence  of  the  Premier— and 
he  is  often  absent  as  we  all  know. 


So  the  Treasurer,  talking  about  his  deficit 
position— a  gloom  and  doom  predictor,  to  go 
back  to  the  phrases  that  were  often  used  in 
the  early  sixties— went  to  Ottawa  and  de- 
clared that  unless  special  assistance  was 
forthcoming  for  Ontario,  he  would  have  to 
recommend  the  revenues  for  our  province 
would  be  expanded  by  increasing  the  income 
tax  base  and  the  income  tax  rate.  This  was 
a  threat  that  was  made  in  his  position  as 
Treasurer. 

He  thought,  I  suppose,  that  by  crying 
poor  mouth,  and  going  up  to  that  conference, 
banging  on  the  table,  and  being  as  vociferous 
as  only  he  can,  that  somehow  or  other  the 
govemmerit  of  Canada  would  be  convinced 
that  this  province,  with  more  than  a  third  of 
Canada's  population  and  more  than  half  of 
Canada's  wealth,  should  have  some  special 
assistance  beyond  what  is  already  forthcom- 
ing. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  already 
share  the  income  tax  pie  with  the  government 
of  Canada.  This  year  we  are  going  to  get 
$1.2  billion  from  them,  with  no  strings 
attached,  to  pay  for  our  provincial  pro- 
grammes. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  money  is 
our  right  by  agreement.  But  we  also  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  collected  by  the  government 
of  Canada,  with  all  of  the  political  ramifica- 
tions that  that  involves. 

You've  heard  Mr.  Stanfield,  and  even  Mr. 
Diefenbaker,  getting  up  and  complaining 
about  how  diflBcult  it  is  for  the  poor  little 
man  on  the  street  to  pay  his  income  tax,  and 
they  are  right  in  this  connection,  there  is  no 
doubt.  But  the  hugest  share  of  that  money, 
the  largest  single  individual  source  of  income 
for  Ontario,  is  sent  down  from  Ottawa  for 
our  purposes  with  no  strings  attached. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  you  know  there  is 
well  over  $1.3  billion  that  comes  into  Ontario 
to  support  the  shared  cost  programmes  that 
have  become  so  much  a  part  of  the  fabric 
of  life  in  Ontario  and  the  other  provinces. 
It  bears  half  the  cost  of  post-secondary  edu- 
cation, close  to  half  the  cost  of  Medicare  and 
hospitalization,  and  a  very,  very  large  share 
of  the  costs  of  social  and  family  services. 

These  matters  have  often  been  forgotten 
by  our  Treasurer.  Certainly  they  were  for- 
gdtten  by  the  Treasurer  when  he  went  up  to 
Ottawa,  pounded  the  desk  and  waved  in  the 
air  the  tremendous  deficit  position. 

You  know,  in  a  sense  he  reminds  me  of 
an  iron  butterfly.  He  was  flapping  and  clank- 
ing but  he  couldn't  get  oflF  the  ground,  be- 
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cause  while  he  was  Hstened  to,  I  presume, 
with  careful  interest  by  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  when  the  budget  was  brought  down 
there  was  no  additional  money  for  this  prov- 
ince. 

Whether  or  not  there  was,  that  is  a  shame. 
We  have  been  told  once  again  that,  if  we 
cannot  keep  our  fiscal  house  in  order,  then 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  government  of 
the  province  to  raise  the  taxes.  The  Premier 
knows  we  have  every  right,  and  in  fact  duty, 
to  do  so  if  oiu:  fiscal  affairs  cannot  be  ade- 
quately managed,  to  keep  them  within  the 
bounds  of  proper  balance,  with  a  deficit 
which  can  certainly  be  accepted  if  it  is 
needed  in  order  to  stimulate  our  economy. 

Then  the  by-elections  came  along,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  while  that 
deficit  didn't  quite  disappear  like  the  melting 
snow  up  in  Huron  before  the  hot  sun,  it  did 
recede  considerably.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two 
press  conferences  were  called.  A  special  pub- 
lication was  brought  out,  which  the  Treasurer 
said  he  was  going  to  make  a  quarterly  publi- 
cation, but  which  appeared  just  three  weeks 
before  the  by-election,  in  which  the  Trea- 
surer found  in  the  pocket  of  his  other  pants 
$290  million.  That  is  a  conservative  estimate, 
because  he  now  found  that  our  deficit  was 
going  to  be  less  than  $500  million.  If  you 
accept  the  fact  that  it  might  well  have  been 
in  excess  of  $800  million,  then  well  over  $300 
million  had  been  found  unexpectedly  by  the 
advisers  to  the  Treasury. 

So  the  Premier  was  able  to  go  up  to  Huron 
and  say,  "Things  are  not  as  bad  as  good  old 
Bob  is  telling  you.  We  have  found  a  lot  more 
money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  economy  is 
booming." 

How  different  from  their  predictions  when 
they  were  trying  to  help  Bob  Stanfield  last 
fall.  They  found  $160  million  extra  from 
corporate  taxes  alone  that  they  didn't  know 
had  been  furmelling  into  the  Treasury  during 
the  year.  They  found  that  $45  million  extra, 
that  would  be  paid  by  the  government  of 
Canada  through  our  tax-sharing  programme 
and  which  they  weren't  aware  of,  were  being 
channelled  into  the  Treasury  on  a  regular 
basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  that  we  have  sev- 
eral acres  of  experts  in  the  Treasury  building 
—the  Frost  building— and  that  we  have  the 
finest  computers  that  money  can  buy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  may  even  be  finer  than 
that;  I  don't  know.  Surely  there  should  have 
been  the  capability  of  predicting,  on  a  quar- 
terly basis  or  perhaps  even  a  monthly  basis, 
the  revenues  and  the  changes  in  those  rev- 


enues over  that  period  of  time.  In  my 
opinion,  the  results  of  the  special  press  con- 
ferences called  by  the  Treasurer  were  in- 
tended to  mislead  either  the  electorate  in 
St.  George  and  Huron  or  to  mislead  the  ofii- 
cials  of  the  finance  ministry  in  Ottawa,  and 
more  probably  both.  It  is  a  serious  criticism 
surely  that  the  staff  advising  the  Treasurer— 
or  more  properly  a  criticism  of  the  Treasurer 
himself— were  so  off  the  mark  in  their  pre- 
dictions that,  in  fact,  the  budget  and  its 
forecasts  are  practically  meaningless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  before  the  by-elections 
that  because  of  the  confusion  on  these  impor- 
tant figures,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the 
government,  the  Treasurer  should  state  spe- 
cifically whether  the  situation  had  improved 
to  the  extent  that  we  no  longer  need  fear  the 
imposition  of  special  and  extra  provincial 
income  taxes  as  had  been  predicted  by  the 
Treasurer.  I  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  the 
electorate  to  indicate  clearly  whether  or  not 
it  was  now  necessary  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario  to  cancel  out  the  reductions  in  per- 
sonal income  taxes  and  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  corporation  income  taxes  which  were 
designed  on  a  federal  initiative  to  stimulate 
the  economy  of  the  whole  of  Canada.  Be- 
cause of  that  stimulation  and  the  fact  that 
we  in  Ontario  are  fortunate  in  having  the 
largest  share  of  the  economic  activity,  those 
initiatives  are  bound  to  benefit  us  more  than 
any  other  province,  and  I  felt  that  the  Treas- 
urer should  have  made  a  statement  in  that 
connection.  Failing  that,  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  would  have  been  an  appropriate  time, 
many  weeks  after  the  federal  budget  had 
been  brought  down,  for  the  government  to 
clarify  its  mystifyingly  opaque  position  on  the 
budget  and  the  ramifications  that  the  budget 
predictions  would  have  for  the  tax  situation 
in  our  own  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  point  that  I  felt 
was  an  important  issue,  at  least  in  the  Huron 
by-election,  had  to  do  with  regional  govern- 
ment. At  the  nomination  in  Hensall,  when 
my  colleague,  the  member  for  Huron,  won 
the  nomination  over  four  opponents— and  an 
excellent  meeting  it  was— I  made  the  state- 
ment to  the  assembled  gathering— and  I  think 
there  were  600  or  700  there-that  the  Con- 
servative government  would  be  looking  very 
carefully  at  the  vote  in  Huron  because  if  a 
Conservative  were  returned  we  might  be 
sure  that  it  would  be  construed  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  support  for  the  regionalization 
policies. 

Now,  I  believe  that  to  be  true.  The  Premier 
said  there  is  no  plan  for  regionalization  in 
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Huron.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can  be  dam 
sure  there  wasn't  Mr.  Speaker,  because  Mr. 
MacNaughton  was  not  going  to  let  regional 
government  come  close  to  the  place,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  present  parliamentary 
assistant  to  the  Premier  was  not  going  to 
let  regional  government  come  close  to 
Chatham. 

The  concept  set  out  by  the  former  Premier 
in  his  Design  for  Development,  and  the  thrust 
of  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent's  policy  as 
far  as  regional  government  was  concerned, 
was  that  before  1975  the  areas  of  Ontario 
between  Kingston,  at  least,  and  right  through 
to  Windsor  would  be  subject  to  the  advan- 
tages, as  they  called  them,  of  regional  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  Conservative  candi- 
date in  Huron  said,  "Even  if  there  is  region- 
alization,  I  am  going  to  try  to  get  the  govern- 
ment to  restrict  it  to  Huron  county."  He  had 
forgotten,  of  course,  that  the  guidelines  for 
regionalization  insist  that  a  minimum  of 
150,000  people  be  involved  in  a  region.  The 
Premier  is  shaking  his  head  but  when  I  asked 
specifically  in  this  House  whether  or  not 
those  guidelines  still  applied,  I  was  informed 
that  they  did.  They  must  certainly  have  for- 
gotten that  Huron  county  has  a  population 
of  only  65,000-52,000  I  am  informed  by  my 
trusty  adviser  from  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt). 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an  issue  because  while 
there  were  no  concrete  proposals  put  forward 
for  the  regionalization  of  Huron,  the  good 
citizens  of  that  area  felt  very  much  like  a 
man  marooned  in  a  flood  on  a  small  island. 
The  man  could  see  the  water  advancing  upon 
him  and,  according  to  the  Premier,  he  should 
not  call  out  until  it  was  up  around  his  neck. 

The  citizens  of  Huron  were  much  too 
sensible  for  that.  By  electing  a  Liberal  to  this 
House  they  showed  that  among  other  things 
they  disapproved  of  the  policy  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  regional  government  that  has  been 
experimented  with  by  this  administration  dur- 
ing the  present  Premier's  term  of  office  and 
for  a  number  of  years  before. 

I  want  to  say  something  quite  specific 
about  this  because  we  are  told  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  that  we  are  going  to  have 
legislation  concerning  probably  three  areas, 
if  not  four,   presented   to  us   this   session. 

The  first  one  will  undoubtedly  have  to  do 
with  a  large  area  east  of  Toronto,  that  we 
used  to  call  the  Oshawa-Whitby  study.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  will  recall  that  the 
former  Treasurer,  Mr.  MacNaughton,  went 
down  to  that  area  to  present  the  govern- 
ment's programme  and  plan.  Out  of  the  blue 


he  indicated  to  the  citizens  who  had  been 
invited  to  the  meeting  that  the  regional  gov- 
ernment that  he  was  going  to  enact— and  this 
policy  has  apparently  not  been  changed— 
was  going  to  be  extended  considerably  be- 
yond the  original  boundaries  of  the  study 
to  include  Cobourg  and  Port  Hope.  I  would 
draw  to  your  attention,  sir,  that  no  study 
nor  recommendation  had  been  made  which 
would  have  included  these  two  large  com- 
munities with  the  surrounding  rural  areas 
and  many  smaller  towns,  with  Oshawa- 
Whitby. 

Mr.  MacNaughton  at  the  time  was  ques- 
tioned about  the  extension  of  the  purview 
or  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  regional 
government  and  had  indicated  that  it  had 
simply  become  a  matter  of  policy.  They 
would  hear  objections,  if  objections  there 
were,  but  there  was  every  indication  that 
the  government  was  going  to  proceed  with 
the  enlarged  concept  for  regional  govern- 
ment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  strongest 
and  earliest  objections  was  made  public  by 
the  federal  member  for  the  area,  a  friend 
of  us  all,  Al  Lawrence,  MP,  who  evidently 
was  sitting  in  the  front  row  while  Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton was  presenting  his  programme  for 
regional  government  and,  as  soon  as  the 
meeting  w*as  concluded,  he  got  up  and  rushed 
over  to  the  reporters  with  their  tape  record- 
ers and  said  that  he  was  going  to  fight  this 
nefarious  scheme  with  all  of  the  power  and 
influence  at  his  disposal. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  typical. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Actually,  I  think  it  was 
a  fairly  safe  thing  to  say  because,  I  would 
say  to  you,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  Al  Lawrence 
probably  has  no  power  nor  influence  up 
here.  I  think  that  was  even  indicated  before 
he  made  the  decision  to  leave  this  chamber 
and  go  to  another. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  was  one  of  the  reasons 
he  left. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  sometimes  feel  a  bit 
sorry  for  Bob  Stanfield  with  John  Diefen- 
baker  on  one  side  and  Al  Lawrence  on  the 
other,  because  while  Al  may  have  expressed 
his  concern  for  the  extension  of  regional 
government,  I  have  the  feeling  that  like  so 
many  of  his  pronouncements  lately,  it  was 
voiced  simply  for  the  political  impact  it 
might  have  in  consolidating  his  home  base, 
because  he  envisages  being  rather  busy  on 
several  other  bases  in  the  next  few  months 
and  years. 
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I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  the  government  brings  forward  the  bill  en- 
compassing Cobourg  and  Port  Hope  it  will 
be  making  a  very  serious  mistake  indeed. 
The  Premier  is  surely  aware  of  the  local 
feelings  toward  that  extension  to  the  east  and 
that,  if  they  are  lumped  in  with  Oshawa  and 
Whitby,  it  will  be  an  error  indeed.  It  will,  in 
fact,  snufiE  out  the  local  participation- 
Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
The  member  will  want  first  chance  to  oppose 
it  too,  won't  he? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —in  our  reform  of  local 
government  that  can  be  brought  forward, 
if  the  government  does  not  enter  into  this 
programme  without  reviewing  the  statements 
put  forward  by  the  former  Treasurer. 

As  far  as  regional  government  is  con- 
cerned, I  want  to  turn  just  briefly  to  a  meet- 
ing that  the  Premier  and  I  both  attended. 
I'm  not  sure  he  knew  I  was  there  but  cer- 
tainly we  all  know  that  he  was  there,  be- 
cause the  whole  thing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  knew  the  member  was 
there. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —had  been  staged,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  one  of  those  small  little  $100,000 
public  relations  contracts  in  the  large  audi- 
torium of  Mohawk  College  on  the  hill  at 
Hamilton.  Once  again,  the  festivities  were  by 
invitation  only.  I  appreciated  receiving  one 
as  a  member  in  the  immediate  area  and  de- 
cided to  attend  just  to  see  what  went  on 
at   these   little    clambakes,   these   shindigs. 

You  know  what  it's  like,  Mr.  Speaker.  I'm 
sure  that  you  have  participated  in  these 
things  yourself,  with  all  the  tension  and  ex- 
citement of  spotlights  and  the  television 
cameras,  people  scurrying  around,  shaking 
hands  with  their  political  cronies,  and  look- 
ing for  the  best  possible  seat,  if  possible 
within  range  of  the  television  camera. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Did  the  member  find  one? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  But,  you  know,  there's 
a  hush  that  falls  upon  the  gathering  and  the 
Premier  himself  comes  out  and  allows  as 
how  he  doesn't  usually  attend  these  func- 
tions, he  usually  leaves  it  for  his  ministers  to 
explain  to  the  assembled  municipal  gather- 
ing, but  since  this  particular  meeting  did 
involve  Peel  he  himself  was  there  so  that 
his  own  good  people  would  realize  his  im- 
mediate concern. 

I  shouldn't  be  paraphrasing  in  this  way, 
because  you  know  how  excellent  he  is  when 


he  shifts  that  monotone  into  operation.  He 
can  pacify  any  kind  of  querulous  group, 
except  maybe  the  ones  in  this  House,  by 
simply  expressing  with  his  usual  urbanity  that 
there's  nothing  to  fear  except,  maybe,  fear 
itself. 

It's  interesting,  because  I  sometimes  feel  it 
myself.  When  the  Premier  floats  on  to  the 
stage  with  the  spotlights  upon  him— 

Mr.  Worton:  Like  another  Emmy  Awards 
show! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —there's  something  very 
awesome  about  it.  But  one  of  the  healthy 
things  about  municipal  government  is  that 
the  reeves  and  the  councillors  and  the  mayors 
are  not  so  easily  overawed  perhaps,  as  some 
of  us  who've  seen  the  manifestations  of  power 
that  have  come  from  this  particular  gentle- 
man, because  his  remarks  were  punctuated 
with  some  very— well,  let  us  say- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Rude! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —rude  interjections, 
hisses,  boos,  suggestions  that  he  take  himself 
off  the  platform— and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
eventually  did,  but  not  until  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  gathering  his  new  Treasurer. 

And  the  Treasurer,  who  as  is  well  known  is 
shy  and  self-effacing— ingratiating,  every- 
body's friend— had  a  smile  painted  on  his 
face.  It  was  very  much  like  the  one  I  had 
on  my  face  the  night  of  the  by-elections. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  doubt. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  just  couldn't  get  it 
off.  He  indicated  that  he  was  a  new  Trea- 
surer, that  in  fact  he  was  not  an  expert  in 
these  businesses  of  regional  government,  but 
they  had  somebody  who  was  and  that  was 
his  colleague,  the  member  for  York  East  ( Mr. 
Meen).  And  the  member  came  out  and— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That 
is  what  you  call  passing  the  buck. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —the  mantle  of  responsi- 
bility was  passed  down  to  this  gentle  chap 
whom  we  all  know  so  well  and  who  is  not 
in  the  House  today.  He  came  out  and  took 
his  place  behind  the  podium  and  described 
in  great  detail  the  programme  for  regional 
government  that  was  going  to  be  presented 
to  Peel  county,  Halton  county  and  Went- 
worth-Hamilton. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  It's  like 
the  Marx  Brothers. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  interesting  that  the 
member  for  York  East  has  an  entirely  differ- 
ent philosophy  to  this  matter  than— well  in  a 
sense  his  predecessor,  the  member  for 
Chatham-Kent.  We  always  thought  the  latter 
was  ready  to  wield  the  axe  at  any  moment 
and  that  he  was  prepared— as  I  believe  was 
Mr.  MacNaughton— to  simply  present  it  to 
the  people  and  say:  "It's  okay,  you  can  com- 
plain about  it  for  one  month  but  that  is  the 
way  it's  going  to  be." 

In  other  words,  he  had  the  axe  there  and 
was  ready  with  one  strong  blow  to  settle  the 
arguments— and  that  was  it.  And  I  have  even 
heard  him  express  these  views.  He  was  much 
more  prepared  to  take  the  arguments  all  at 
once  than  to  be  picked  to  pieces  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  He  may  very  well  have 
been  right  in  this  particular  area,  because 
with  the  member  for  York  East  it's  more  like 
slow  death. 

He  is  prepared  to  go  to  every  meeting  that 
is  called— perhaps  now  with  a  few  exceptions 
—in  order  to  answer  every  possible  question 
on  regional  government.  He  is  so  convinced 
at  the  rightness  of  the  Conservative  cause 
that  he  simply  believes  that  through  the 
sheer  force  of  his  own  good  spirit  and  reason 
he  wUl  carry  the  day. 

I've  been  present  at  at  least  one  of  those 
meetings  and  it  sounded  to  me  like  a  former 
Minister  of  Finance  trying  to  convince  people 
through  sheer  good  feeling  and  rationahty 
that  his  white  paper  proposals  should  be 
accepted— the  more  he  explains  them  the 
more  they  are  rejected.  But  one  thing  the 
member  for  York  East  has  said  and  that  is, 
that  if  he  feels  that  there  is,  let's  say,  an 
atmosphere  of  non-acceptance  in  any  one  of 
these  programmes  that  it  will  not  go  forward. 

Well,  the  first  question  that  came  from 
the  audience  was:  "How  are  you  going  to 
determine  that?  Are  you  going  to  have  some 
kind  of  a  referendum?"  Of  course  not!  "We 
can't  have  a  referendum  because  we  are 
elected  to  govern."  We  have  heard  that 
phrase  before. 

How  then  are  you  going  to  determine 
whether  your  approach  to  regional  govern- 
ment is  acceptable? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Cheese  and  wine  parties! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  My  hon.  friend  interjects 
something  that  may  be  the  new  procedure  for 
the  Conservative  Party  to  determine  whether 
or  not  it's  acceptable,  because  they  don't  like 
votes— that's  plain.  The  whole  approach  to- 
ward deftermining  acceptability  is  one  that— 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Is  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position suggesting  that  it  should  be  done  by 
vote? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —I  believe  that  there 
should  be  a  statement  on  it  from  the  Premier 
himself;  because  the  people  in  Ontario  are 
not  satisfied  even  though  two  proposals  have 
been  put  forward.  We  have  to  look  at  Peel, 
Halton,  Wentworth-Hamilton  as  a  package; 
and  for  all  the  talk  about  consultation  we 
know  what  there  were  just  two  meaningful 
consultations. 

The  first  were  the  Tory  bigwigs  in  Peel, 
because  there  is  no  doubt  they  have  to  be 
satisfied.  The  warden  of  Peel  county  said: 
"You  know,  it  was  just  as  if  I  had  written 
this  regional  government  proposal  myself." 
I  thought  that  that  was  an  interesting  reac- 
tion for  him  to  make.  But  the  other  consulta- 
tion—and I  don't  know  how  this  one  became 
so  important— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Does  the  hon.  member 
know  the  one-time  Liberal  candidate  sup- 
ported it? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  only  other  consulta- 
tion that  was  of  any  efi^ect  at  all  was  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  (Mr.  Kerr) 
and  the  golf  club  mafia  in  Burlington.  And 
there  was  no  doubt  Burlington  had  to  be 
included  with  Halton.  That  was  just  one  of 
the  "givens"— pardon  me— that  the  member 
for  York  East  said  was  not  negotiable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
I  feel  it  would  be  a  tragic  error  indeed  if 
the  disposition  of  Burlington  in  the  regional 
government  programme  were  not  carefully 
reviewed.  Every  authoritative  study  and 
commission  that  was  anything  other  than 
crassly  political  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Burlington  should  be  included  with  the 
city  of  Hamilton. 

Many,  if  not  most  of  the  people— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Bluntly  denied. 

Mr,  R.  F.  Nixon:  Many,  if  not  most  of  the 
people  living  in  Burlington  work  in  Hamil- 
ton, and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  decision  to  exclude  Burlington  from  that 
regional  government  is  a  serious  mistake  that 
the  government  must  not  be  permitted  to 
make.  Does  the  Premier  want  to  say  some- 
thing about  that? 

An  hon.  member:  Give  him  a  hand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  as  a  matter  of  infor- 
mation, Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  goes  back 
certainly  in  the  era  I  know  best— well  before 
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the  proposal.  It  goes  back  some  six  or  seven 
years  when,  with  the  initiative  of  Peel 
County  Council  and  I  think  with  some  in- 
volvement of  Halton,  probably  the  first  re- 
port on  regional  government  in  that  whole 
area  was  the  Plunkett  report.  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  recalls  this. 
With  respect,  as  I  recall,  that  report  did  not 
recommend  the  inclusion  of  Burlington  and 
Hamilton.  That  was,  shall  we  say,  one  of 
the  very  early  reports  on  regional  govern- 
ment in  that  area,  including  Peel  and  Halton. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Right.  The  Premier  is 
correct,  except  that  the  basic  recommenda- 
tion of  Plunkett  was  to  draw  a  line  separat- 
ing the  lakefront  communities,  so  that  there 
would  be  one  urban  area,  and  leaving  the 
top  parts  of  the  counties  in  a  rural  organiza- 
tion. Since  that  particular  concept  has  been 
rejected,  then  surely  the  Plunkett  recom- 
mendations cannot  be  referred  to  as  having 
any  meaning  whatsoever,  since  the  govern- 
ment is  not  even  considering  making  an 
urban  region  along  the  lakefront. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  there  are  so  many  errors 
creeping  into  the  imposition  of  regional  gov- 
ernment, as  has  been  expressed  by  these 
plans,  that  the  government  should  certainly 
consider  a  moratorium  on  further  regionaliza- 
tion  until  we  see  the  effects  of  our  experi- 
ments up  to  the  present  time.  Certainly  I 
don't  intend  to  take  time  to  review  the  re- 
gional governments  that  have  been  previous- 
ly imposed  and  the  problems  that  they  have 
experienced— the  high  costs  of  those  govern- 
ments, the  remoteness  from  the  people  who 
have  to  be  served,  and  so  on. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Treasury  is  examin- 
ing the  effects  of  regional  government,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  in  this  House  should 
not  be  asked  to  proceed  with  further  re- 
gionalization  until  we  can  have  a  careful 
reassessment,  with  public  hearings  in  those 
areas  that  have  already  been  affected. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  feel  that  the  commit- 
ment to  the  old  Design  for  Development  and 
the  member  for  Chatham-Kent's  regionaliza- 
tion  concept  is  already  seriously  out  of  date. 
The  Premier  must  surely  be  aware  that  we 
can  achieve  the  kind  of  reforms  which  he 
has  frequently  said  we  are  looking  for,  with- 
out simply  disrupting  what  has  been  working 
very  well  in  many  areas. 

I  would  suggest  to  him  that  if  he  pursues 
the  policy  of  paying  an  ever  larger  share 
of  the  costs  of  education— we  are  now  up 
to  60  per  cent  and  approaching  the  goal 
of  80  per  cent,  which  has  been  our  policy 


for  many  years— we  can,  through  this  mech- 
anism alone,  reduce  the  pressure  on  smaller 
municipalities  to  grab  at  any  kind  of  assess- 
ment that  comes  along,  whether  it's  a  glue 
factory  or  Archie  McCoy's  foundry— it  doesn't 
make  any  difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Where's  that? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  right  in  Beverly 
township.  You  almost  gave  it  to  him,  don't 
you  remember? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   He  switched. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh,  yes.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  talking  about  this  as  one 
alternative  to  relieve  the  local  taxpayers  of 
a  much  larger  share  of  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Worton:  That's  the  real  McCoy! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  And  while  the  Premier 
is  shaking  his  head,  he  knows  full  well— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  not. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  I'm  sorry;  I  thought 
he  was  shaking  his  head.  But  he  knows  full 
well  that  in  fact,  this  is  going  to  come  about 
in  the  next  five  years. 

The  second  thing  that  does  form  a  part  of 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  but  I  sense  it  is 
going  to  be  inadequate,  is  the  true  transfer- 
ence of  authority  for  the  implementation  of 
oflBcial  plans  back  to  the  municipalities— coun- 
ties in  some  areas,  regions  in  other  areas— 
which  have  established  official  plans. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
even  in  the  Niagara  region,  where  so  much 
money  has  been  spent  on  reorganization,  the 
mayor  of  Niagara  Falls  is  still  waiting  for  the 
community  planning  branch  and  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  to  recommend,  and  in  fact 
to  decide  for  it,  where  a  certain  new  shopping 
centre  will  be  located.  In  other  words,  no 
matter  whether  or  not  we  have  reorganized 
government  on  a  regional  basis,  the  decisions 
still  are  made  here  at  Queen's  Park. 

I  will  admit  that  the  present  speech  indi- 
cates that  the  government  is  at  least  recog- 
nizing that  the  municipalities,  the  local 
people,  deserve  the  right  to  make  those  de- 
cisions. But  we  have  been  talking  about  this 
new  partnership  ever  since  John  Robarts 
convened  that  provincial-municipal  confer- 
ence up  at  the  Science  Centre.  We  have 
heard  this  repeatedly  from  Premiers,  Minis- 
ters of  Municipal  Affairs,  latterly  Treasurers, 
but  still  nothing  has  come  to  pass  that  would 
indicate  the  government  means  business  when 
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it  says  it  is  going  to  relinquish  its  authority 
to  decide  on  severances  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  decisions  to  bring  about  the  im- 
plementation of  oflBcial  plans. 

Frankly,  there  is  the  feeling— and  I  have  to 
express  this  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker— that,  like 
the  school  boards  established  on  the  county 
basis,  there  is  a  terrible  error  when  we  talk 
about  efficiency  and  even  a  more  general  ap- 
plication of  a  fair  and  equal  approach  to  the 
good  things  that  the  government  can  put 
forward  through  its  grant  programme.  If, 
even  now,  you  go  into  the  various  counties 
you  will  find  the  feeling  in  many  commun- 
ities that  under  the  present  county  board 
system,  for  all  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
people  elected  and  working  hard  in  the 
county  boards,  there  is  still  a  remoteness  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  communities 
rather  than  in  the  counties.  People  regret  to 
lose  this  sense  of  community  need  and  do 
not  want  to  lose  it  in  other  aspects  of  their 
municipal  government.  So  I  would  say  again 
that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  is  lacking 
in  that  it  does  not  anounce  a  moratorium  on 
further  regionalization  until  there  is  a  full 
review  of  the  fiscal  and  democratic  implica- 
tions in  the  experiments  that  we  have  already 
undertaken. 

The  next  subject  that  I  want  to  discuss, 
Mr.  Speaker— and  I'm  afraid  it's  not  going  to 
be  a  brief  one— has  to  do  vdth  the  announce- 
ment in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that 
great  new  initiatives  are  going  to  be  taken  in 
land-use  planning.  This,  in  fact,  could  be  the 
most  important  announcement  that  we  have 
had  from  the  government  for  a  long  time. 
There  has  been  some  editorial  comment 
about,  'Is  Bill  Davis  serious  about  this?  Are 
we  heading  for  the  kind  of  confrontation  that 
Barrett  is  having  in  BC?"  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  among 
every  aspect  of  the  commimity  there  is  a 
new  acceptance  of  the  need  for  planning  wdth 
teeth  in  it.  That  has  been  the  fear  of  almost 
everybody  in  the  province  up  until  now.  I 
can  tell  you  that  for  the  last  10  years,  going 
back  to  Wilf  Spooner's  day,  there  has  been 
the  feeling  that  the  government  has  been 
afraid  to  take  planning  decisions  itself,  that 
it  has  left  the  decisions  to  the  municipalities 
where  the  reeve  and  his  council  have  to  fight 
through  some  land  of  zoning  provisions,  if 
not  an  official  plan,  and  take  the  political  flak 
that  goes  with  it. 

There  has  been  many  a  reeve  and  coun- 
cillor who  has  lost  his  seat,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause he  simply  responded  to  the  threat,  from 
the    former    minister    largely    that,    "If    you 


don't  do  the  planning,  we  will  do  it  for  you." 
Frankly,  this  has  been  nothing  but  a  threat 
up  until  recently.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  still 
is  nothing  but  a  threat.  The  government  has 
left  the  responsibility  up  to  the  local  people 
to  implement  a  plan  which  the  province 
might  or  might  not  support. 

The  reference  to  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
is  very  acceptable  indeed.  Editorialists  and 
columnists  have  pointed  out  that  this  has 
been  referred  to  specffically  in  the  last  four 
years— if  not  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
itself,  at  least  in  government  pronounce- 
ments. John  Robarts,  as  far  back  as  1967,  was 
talking  about  this.  I  can  well  remember  sug- 
gesting and  putting  to  the  government— I  be- 
lieve it  was  in  1968  in  my  reply  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne— that  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Niagara  Parks  Commission  could  very 
well  be  expanded  to  include  the  escarpment. 
I  would  still  suggest  to  the  Premier,  rather 
than  establishing  another  commission,  that  the 
Niagara  Parks  Commission's  responsibility 
could  go  along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
and  up  the  escarpment,  and  that  could  be 
the  body  that  could  implement  many  of  the 
policies  that  are  at  least  hinted  at  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne. 

The  parkway  belt  is  once  again  an  old 
story,  extending  from  Dundas  around  to 
Pickering,  or  something  like  that.  I  remember 
that  was  a  part  of  the  MTART  study,  which 
was  presented,  once  again  with  fanfare  and 
a  $100,000  public  relation  programme  out 
at  the  Queen  Elizabeth  building,  where  Mr. 
Robarts  occupied  the  centre  stage  and,  as 
the  lights  darkened  and  the  pink  spotlights 
picked  him  out,  he  carried  the  MTARTS  pro- 
posal and  later  the  Toronto-centred  region 
plan  to  the  assembled  group  of  municipal 
officials. 

Land-use  planning  then,  in  my  opinion  can 
be  supported  by  almost  every  group  within 
the  province.  There  have  been  fears  express- 
ed that  the  farmers  are  not  going  to  support 
any  concept  of  land-use  planning.  I  think 
the  hon.  member  for  Peterborough  who 
seconded  the  address  in  reply  made  an  ex- 
cellent point— and  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  it— when  he  said  that  the  farmers  are 
quite  prepared  not  only  to  accede  to  but  to 
support  concepts  of  firm  planning  decisions 
which,  in  fact,  vdll  put  arable  land  out  of 
the  development  ambit.  They  are  prepared 
to  support  that  only  if  it  is  part  of  the 
policy  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  for  the 
programme  themselves. 

If  the  province  or  any  other  level  of  gov- 
ernment says  to  a  fanner,  let  use  say  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula,  "We  consider  your  land 
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to  be  of  a  special  value  and  that  from  here  to 
eternity  it  will  do  nothing  but  grow  fruit 
trees  or  grape  vines,"  the  fanner  is  pre- 
pared to  accept  that  as  long  as  he  does  not 
personally  have  to  pay  the  specific  costs  of 
putting  the  use  of  that  land  on  ice  in  per- 
petuity. I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  alternatives 
available. 

There  can  be  tax  concessions  or,  as  has 
been  put  forward  by  the  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture, the  development  rights  in  those 
specific  areas  can  be  separated  from  the 
land  itself— just  like  mining  rights  have  in 
the  past  been  separated— and  bought  and 
paid  for.  The  alternative  is  to  have  the  farm- 
ers carry  the  financial  responsibility  and  I 
will  say  to  you  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  is 
not  an  acceptable  alternative. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  when  I  talk 
about  the  inadequacies  of  planning  in  the 
past  there  is  one  specific  case  that  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention.  Perhaps  before  I  do 
so,  I  should  say  that  because  of  the  business 
which  went  on  in  the  Legislature  before  I 
began  my  remarks,  it  will  not  be  possible  for 
me  to  complete  them  by  5  o'clock.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  wish  to  continue  with 
private  members'  hour  at  that  time  or  have 
me  proceed  with  my  remarks  and  finish  this 
afternoon  rather  than  go  ahead  tomorrow? 
I  mention  it  so  that  those  people  who  might 
be  concerned  with  ordering  the  business  will 
think  about  it. 

I  have  been  talking  about  land-use  plan- 
ning and  I  have  a  specific  case  which  I 
want  to  bring  to  your  attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  point  if  we  could  get  the  agreement 
of  the  members?  As  far  as  the  government 
is  concerned,  in  fairness,  we  would  suspend 
the  private  members'  hour  so  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  could  finish,  or  at  least  go 
into  the  private  members'  hour.  Certainly 
from  the  government's  standpoint,  we  would 
have  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  agreeable  vdth  us. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  member  want  that? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Fine. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker; 
I  appreciate  the  agreement  as  I  would  like 
to  finish  my  remarks  at  this  time. 

I  am  referring  to  a  situation  that  occurred 
in  Chatham  township  and  many  people  may 
be  aware  of  this  situation.  The  reason  it  is 


significant  is  that  it  is  at  the  back  door  of  the 
former  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  who 
used  to  trumpet,  "If  you  don't  do  your  plan- 
ning, we  will  do  it  for  you."  Chatham  town- 
ship has  always  been  without  an  official  plan 
for  land  use  and  even  zoning  bylaws  have 
been  effectively  absent  from  any  control  of 
development  in  the  area. 

The  township  is  well  known  for  having 
some  of  the  best  arable  land  anywhere  in 
Ontario  and  the  land  value  for  agricultural 
purposes  is  as  high  as  it  is  anywhere,  with 
the  exception  of  some  areas  here  in  the 
Toi^onto  area  and  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula. 
Even  under  the  shadow  of  the  member  for 
Chatham-Kent's  political  statements  over  the 
last  many  years  and  his  willingness  to  im- 
pose the  decisions  of  Queen's  Park  on  huge 
areas  such  as  the  whole  of  the  Niagara 
region,  the  township  of  Chathiam  was  held  up 
in  the  establishment  of  an  official  plan. 

Its  original  proposals  came  forward  in 
1968  but  the  ministry,  then  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent  him- 
self, delayed  in  its  acceptance  particularly 
because  of  its  concern  that  the  oflBcial  plan 
still  allowed  certain  developments  to  use 
septic  tanks  for  waste  disposal.  The  plan  was 
aimed  at  maintaining  the  largely  agricultural 
nature  of  the  township  and  would  have  speci- 
fically prohibited  the  developments  which 
attract  large  numbers  of  people,  such  as 
highrise  apartments,  shopping  plazas  and  so 
on. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  that  period  of 
time  any  farmer  who  wanted  a  severance 
under  any  circumstances  was  and  still  is  de- 
layed up  to  18  months  while  the  community 
planning  branch  in  Toronto  gives  its  con- 
sideration. Approvals  from  the  medical  oflBcer 
of  health  and  the  delays  in  soil  testing  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Environment  often  add 
many  months  to  the  final  approval. 

Yet  this  is  what  is  happening  in  Chatham 
township  at  this  very  time:  An  organization 
known  as  Multi-Malls  Developments  Ltd.  has 
purchased  land  a  short  distance  outside  the 
city  of  Chatham,  in  the  township,  and  is 
undertaking  to  build  a  $7.25  million  shop- 
ping plaza  with  a  complex  of  oflBces,  apart- 
ment buildings  and  townhouses,  the  whole 
concept  of  which  is  a  negation  of  even  the 
most  elementary  planning  principles  that  are 
accepted  across  the  province. 

Without  an  ofiicial  plan  and  zoning  by- 
laws the  township  is  powerless  to  stop  the 
development,  except  by  not  issuing  a  build- 
ing permit  or  by  holding  up  the  approval  of 
the  medical  oflBcer. 
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The  facts  in  this  particular  case  are  incre- 
dible. The  building  permit  was  issued  appar- 
ently without  the  knowledge  of  the  reeve  or 
the  approval  of  council,  and  the  approval 
through  the  Health  Department— which  in 
other  circumstances  always  requires  a  lengthy 
delay  for  soil  sample— was  attained  within 
three  days  of  the  original  application.  This 
is  how  efficient  the  provincial  Ministry  of 
the  Environment  can  be  under  special  cir- 
cumstances. The  earth  movers  were  busy  on 
the  land  and  observed  from  the  highway  be- 
fore any  of  the  residents  of  the  largely  farm- 
ing community  had  any  inkling  of  what  was 
to  be  built. 

Multi-Malls  intends  to  provide  water  for 
this  large  complex  by  drilling  wells,  and 
experience  in  the  area  would  already  indicate 
that  such  a  huge  draw  of  water  would  lower 
the  water  table  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
water  supply  of  the  area's  farmers  would  be 
seriously  endangered.  Most  ironic  of  all,  the 
sewage  from  the  whole  complex  is  to  be 
treated  by  sep^tic  tanks  with  the  approval  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Enviroimient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  is  of  grave  concern 
when  you  see  what  a  large  corporation  can 
do  when  it  goes  down  into  an  area  like  that 
and  gets  that  sort  of  approval.  The  Premier, 
I  know,  winces  when  we  talk  about  Fidinam, 
but  he  does  not  answer  when  we  ask  about 
certain  corporations  which  contribute  to  his 
campaign  fund.  All  we  can  do  is  look  at  the 
facts.  The  farmers  in  the  area  have  no  way 
of  getting  these  approvals  and  yet  within 
three  days  a  large  corporation  in  this  prov- 
ince can  go  in  and  get  the  approvals  neces- 
sary to  move  into  an  agricultural  area  and 
build  a  $7.25  million  complex  and  service  it 
with  wells  and  septic  tanks. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Un- 
believable.  Absolutely   unbelievable. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  total  envirormiental 
effect  of  the  complex  is  clearly  disastrous, 
and  with  its  official  plan  still  held  up  after 
five  years  by  the  government  at  Queen's  Park, 
and  apparently  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment  and  other  pro- 
vincial authorities,  the  township  is  powerless 
to  prevent  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  under  the 
circumstances  there  is  not  even  a  means 
whereby  a  public  hearing  can  be  called  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  municipality,  the 
Municipal  Board  or  any  other  group,  so  that 
residerrts  who  are  watching  this  situation  are 
without  power  to  affect  it  in  any  way. 

Many  of  the  fanners  in  the  community 
have    appealed    through    every    political    re- 


source available  to  them  for  help,  and  as  a 
ma'tter  of  fact  it  was  Charlie  MacNaughton 
on  the  very  day  of  his  resignation  who  an- 
nounced a  freeze  on  the  development  in 
Chatham  township.  But  of  course  it  was  too 
late.  The  orders,  signed  by  the  then  Treas- 
urer, prohibit  commercial  or  industrial  use  of 
land  in  the  township  or  the  construction  of 
multiple  dwellings.  Although  this  was  a  good 
move,  it  was  unfortunately  ineffectual.  The 
project  has  received  prior  approval  and  is 
now  under  way.  Although  work  has  appar- 
ently been  discontinued  because  of  weather 
circumstances— it  may  in  fact  be  under  water 
with  the  flooding  problems  they  are  ex- 
periencing —  the  Treasurer's  order  carmol 
legally  stop  nor  obstruct  the  building. 

I  only  bring  this  to  your  attention,  sir,  to 
indicate  the  inadequate  muddle  that  plan- 
ning in  this  province  has  been  subjected  to 
up  until  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are 
very  few  students  in  the  field  who  would 
believe  such  a  chaotic  condition  to  exist  any- 
where, let  alone  in  Chatham  township  which 
is  one  of  the  areas  of  the  best  arable  land  in 
Ontario  and,  as  I  say,  under  the  direct  scru- 
tiny of  the  former  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  himself. 

Our  proffigate  and  wasteful  concepts  over 
the  past  many  years  have  destroyed  for  all 
time  some  of  the  best  agricultural  land  in 
Ontario.  While  in  many  areas  of  food  pro- 
duction we  have  surpluses,  still  when  we 
look  at  the  problems  of  the  future  in  our 
own  country  and  the  world,  it  is  obvious  that 
only  fools  would  permit  the  continued  de- 
struction and  loss  of  our  agricultural  land  re- 
sources by  the  kind  of  unplanned  develop- 
ment that  has  gone  on  for  the  last  25  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  support  the  concept  of  planning 
laws  with  teeth  in  them,  I  must  of  course 
refer  again  to  the  unquestioned  needs  of  the 
farmers  to  have  the  assurance  as  a  matter  of 
government  policy  that  they  are  not  going  to 
have  to  pay  the  whole  bill,  and  that  we  must 
also  have  as  a  part  of  that  statement  of  policy 
one  associated  with  a  plan  on  the  provincial 
level. 

For  all  of  the  urging  that  has  gone  for- 
ward from  the  province  to  the  municipalities, 
there  has  never  been  a  concept,  other  than 
the  Toronto-centred  region— which  is  amor- 
phous at  best— as  to  the  role  the  province  it- 
self should  play  in  deciding  the  goals  for 
the  large  areas  and  regions  in  Ontario.  It  is 
my  firm  conviction  that  the  decision  to  aban- 
don the  10  provincial  planning  areas  that  had 
been  set  up  following  the  war,  replacing  them 
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with  five  planning  districts,  can  only  be  effec- 
tive if  in  fact  a  plan  for  the  province  is  based 
on  that  regionalization. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  development  of 
industry  from  henceforward  should,  by  gov- 
ernment initiative,  be  fostered  around  those 
areas  where  there  are  plentiful  supplies  of 
power.  I  specifically  refer  to  Nanticoke, 
Lambton,  Bruce,  Lennox  and  the  Ottawa 
Valley,  where  we  have  various  power  sources. 
The  northern  part  of  the  province  can  as  well 
be  included  specifically  in  this  regard. 

I  feel  that  as  a  part  of  an  Ontario  plan  we 
should  be  prepared,  in  the  establishment  of 
our  power  projects  on  the  Great  Lakes,  to 
oversize  the  water  intake  and  the  sewage  dis- 
posal systems  so  that  we  can  by  goverrmient 
planning  provide  areas  for  heavy  industry 
properly  serviced  at  public  expense,  which 
then  can  be  recouped  from  those  industries 
moving  into  the  area.  Through  these  five 
regions  we  can  obviously  take  ourselves  out 
of  the  day-to-day  oversight  of  plarming  de- 
cisions made  by  local  municipalities,  counties 
and  regions.  I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  without  that  kind  of  alternative 
the  comments  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
are  absolutely  meaningless. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  forward  I  want  to 
refer  briefly  to  the  educational  situation  in 
the  province.  I  do  not  intend  to  spend  a  long 
time  on  this,  but  simply  to  bring  to  your 
attention,  sir,  and  to  the  attention  of  the 
former  minister,  an  area  of  growing  concern. 
Our  approach  from  the  Ministry  of  Education 
is  setting  up  a  cafeteria  of  curriculum  pablum 
in  the  various  schools  of  this  province,  so 
that  we  are  in  fact  doing  a  serious  disservice 
to  the  young  people  in  the  province  who  may 
opt  for  courses  which  are  not  preparing  them, 
even  to  a  minimum  level,  for  the  kind  of  re- 
sponsibilities that  they  are  going  to  be  asked 
to  accept  as  citizens,  breadwinners,  taxpayers 
and  residents  here  in  Ontario. 

In  my  view  and  the  view  that  our  party 
holds,  we  must  return  to  the  concept  of  a 
core  curriculum— the  Premier  may  recall  the 
phrase  being  used  some  years  in  the  past— 
which  can  in  fact  establish,  once  and  for  all, 
that  in  the  schools  that  we  support  we  will 
insist  that  our  young  people  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  English,  conversational 
French,  and  Canadian  history,  and  that  they 
vdll  not  have  an  opportunity  to  opt  out  of 
that  core  curriculum  unless,  for  reasons  hav- 
ing to  do  with  their  personal  abilities,  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  At  what  levels? 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  levels,  in  my  view, 
should  be  from  one  end  to  the  other,  par- 
ticularly for  conversational  French.  I  notice, 
Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You'd  have  to  include 
math. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  notice,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  refers  to  the 
concern  of  the  government  to  provide  French 
language  as  the  language  of  instruction  in 
various  areas  of  the  province.  I  am  convinced 
that  that  battle— if  battle  there  was— has, 
through  this  announcement  and  the  report  of 
the  Symons  commission  that  was  discussed 
previously  this  afternoon,  been  fought  and 
won.  We  believe  that  French  as  a  language  of 
instruction  has  got  to  be  accepted  in  French 
communities,  but  where  this  government  is 
still  dramatically  falling  down  in  its  respon- 
sibility is  providing  French  as  a  second  lan- 
guage in  English  communities. 

The  Premier  is  saying  we  are  going  to  have 
to  include  math.  I  would  think  obviously  that 
most  young  people  ought  to  be  urged  to  take 
math  and  science.  But  once  you  start  moving 
out  of  what  is  in  my  view  the  skeleton,  the 
real  core  of  the  curriculum,  you  are  soon 
dictating  a  whole  spectrum  of  compulsory 
subjects— for  example,  phys-ed.  There  is  a 
good  argument  there  that  no  student  should 
be  allowed  to  go  through  without  taking 
phys-ed. 

Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to  enter  into 
that  argument,  but  I  am  prepared  to  tell 
you  that  in  my  opinion  no  student  from 
grade  1— or  whatever  you  call  it  these  days— 
up  to  at  least  level  three  in  high  school  should 
be  permitted  to  opt  for  the  list  that  my 
esteemed  number  two  son  brought  home  for 
my  approval  the  other  day:  consumer  educa- 
tion, bookkeeping,  man  and  society,  instru- 
mental music.  All  of  these  are  excellent  sub- 
jects, broadening  subjects,  but  what  if  the  de- 
cision were  left  to  him— because  all  of  the 
fellows  are  taking  this,  and  nobody  wants  to 
take  French,  nobody  likes  history,  math  is 
too  tough.  Okay,  the  decision  is  left  to  me, 
and  I  can  say,  "All  right  Harry"— his  name 
is  Harry— "this  is  what  you  are  going  to 
take."  We  fixed  it  all  up. 

Mr.  Drea:  Will  the  hon.  member  tell  us 
what  he  took? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Now,  perhaps  that  might 
be  just  a  little  authoritarian,  maybe  a  bit 
too  paternalistic;  but  I  will  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  a  responsibility  that  I 
am   prepared   to   take   on   his   behalf— and   I 
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will  predict  to  you,  sir,  that  he  will  thank 
me  for  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  didn't  want  to  take 
that  tripe  anyway. 

Mr.  Drea:  Come  on,  will  the  member  tell 
us  what  he  picked! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  So,  just  to  get  back  to 
this  business  of— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Just  to  get  back  to  this 
business  of  history.  I  can  well  remember  the 
Premier,  before  he  ascended  these  vaunted 
heights,  establishing  a  committee  to  look  into 
the  teaching  of  history  in  the  province.  He 
had  a  very  competent  group  of  two  or  three 
people  gathering  submissions  from  teachers 
and  others  all  across  the  province  in  order 
to  advise  them  on  this.  And  there  were  a 
lot  of  kudos  and  credit  accruing  to  him. 

Mr.  Drea:  What  did  the  hon.  member 
take? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  the  member  reaJly 
wants  to  know,  I  took  English,  French, 
physics,  chemistry,  Latin;  I  took  it  all,  I  took 
it  all. 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  no.  What  did  the  member 
pick  this  time? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  doesn't  the  member 
leave  the  House  and  discuss  it  afterwards. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order  please! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  wanted  to  satisfy  the  member  because  it  is 
very    difiBcult    to    continue    with    him    there. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Wh'at  difference 
does  it  make?  It  is  kind  of  a  stupid  question. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Anyway,  certainly  in 
the  teaching  of  history  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  if  we  are  going  to  reduce  the  core 
to  the  basic  minimum,  there  is  not  a  young 
person  who  should  go  through  our  system 
without  an  appreciation  of  Canadian  history. 

If  he  wants  to  opt  for  American  history, 
Mexican  history,  British  history,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  arguments  that  could  be  made  for 
their  relative  importance— particularly  British 
history.  But  surely  we  must  insist  that  they 
have  an  understanding  of  the  development 
of  our  governmental  institutions— responsible 


government  particularly— and  for  us  to  say, 
"You  can  study  that  if  you  want  to,"  is  just 
ridiculous.  I  don't  have  to  comment  on  Eng- 
lish; but  if  a  person  cannot  adequately  use 
English,  then  his  usefulness  to  himself  and  to 
the  community  is  reduced. 

And  let's  just  spend  a  moment  on  French. 
I  notice  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Guin- 
don)  is  nodding  and  looking  at  me  when  I 
talk  about  it,  but  I  am  sure  almost  everybody 
would  agree  with  me  on  this.  We  have  a 
tremendous  advantage  in  living  in  Canada 
where  we  are  multi-cultural  and  we  are  bi- 
lingual. And  for  our  young  people  to  go 
through  the  schools  without  having  an  oppor- 
tunity—and something  more  than  an  oppor- 
tunity—to have  a  good  grasp  of  the  conversa- 
tional language  is  just  simply  an  abdication  of 
our  responsibilities  right  here.  But  it  should 
begin  at  a  very  early  stage  indeed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Now  if  you  want  to 
look  at  it  as  money  in  their  pockets,  ob- 
viously it  is.  There  is  no  other  country  in  the 
world  that  I  am  aware  of,  except  perhaps  the 
United  States,  which  discredits  and  dis- 
counts language  education  the  way  we  do 
in  Canada.  And  there  is  no  reason  we  should 
have  that  attitude.  We  are  a  bilingual  coun- 
try, except  in  fact  in  the  educational  system 
here  in  Ontario  and  in  a  few  other  pro\inces. 
I    put    this    to    you    most    sincerely. 

I  credit  the  government  for  mentioning 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  some  initia- 
tives in  Indian  education;  not  just  for  the 
Indians  of  course,  but  for  the  whole  of  the 
school  community,  so  that  we  can  involve 
ourselves  in  the  lessons  of  Indian  culture. 

I  would  like  to  spend  some  time  talking 
about  religious  education  in  the  schools,  be- 
cause the  government  has  never  yet  come  to 
grips  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Mac- 
Kay  report  and  it  appears  tlrat  it  never  will. 
It  is  going  to  pussyfoot  through  that  parti- 
cular patch  of  willows  because  of  the  prob- 
lems that  it  has  in  coming  to  grips  with  the 
old-fashioned  approach  to  religious  education 
no  longer  is  what  our  young  people  or  even 
their  parents  are  looking  for.  Obviously  we 
can  assist  them  through  the  school  s>'stem 
in  establishing  a  basis  of  morals  and  ethics, 
but  the  approach  to  religious  education  that 
was  first  established  by  Ceorge  Drew  in 
1943  is  out  of  date.  I  do  believe  that  we  can 
do  much  better  than  we  have  during  recent 
years  when  the  government  simply  has  not 
come  to  grips  with  it  either  on  the  basis  of 
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George  Drew's  approach  or,  more  latterly, 
that  of  the  Keiller  Mackay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  issue  in  the 
by-elections,  and  I  do  want  to  refer  to  it  at 
some  length.  It  has  to  do  with  our  problems 
of  financing  Medicare,  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed so  frequently  in  this  House  and  in 
the  community. 

As  you  are  aware— I  hope  that  you  are 
aware— a  former  high  official  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  in  one  of  his  last  acts  before 
moving  to  the  Province  of  Quebec  with  a 
similarly  high  responsibility  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Welfare  there,  came 
to  me  and  the  leader  of  the  NDP  and  gave 
us  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the 
operation  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  par- 
ticularly associated  with  the  escalating  costs 
of  Medicare. 

Dr.  David  Kinloch  is  the  person  I  am  re- 
ferring to,  and  1  want  to  deal  for  a  period 
of  time  specifically  with  the  matters  that  he 
brought  to  my  attention,  because  I  believe 
it  is  my  responsibility  to  pass  them  on  to  the 
House  and  to  the  interested  citizens  of  On- 
tario at  this  time. 

I  want  to  begin  by  quoting  from  a  letter 
that  was  addressed  to  me  and  which  was 
the  covering  letter  for  the  information  he 
made  available.  It  was  dated  March  9  and 
was  signed  by  D.  R.  Kinloch,  MD,  director 
of  the  medical  services  branch  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Health.  It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Nixon: 

I  am  writing  not  so  much  to  offer  a 
defence  against  what  appear  to  me  to  be 
absurd  charges  by  the  Hon.  Dr.  Potter, 
but  to  suggest  that  the  Ministry  of  Health 
is  deteriorating  as  an  effective  vehicle  for 
the  administration  of  $2  billion  of  public 
funds. 

The  combination  of  a  well-intentioned 
but  poorly  informed  and  impetuous  min- 
ister, of  an  entrenched  senior  bureaucracy 
resistant  to  change,  and  of  an  environ- 
ment within  the  ministry  that  is  hostile 
to  integrity,  imagination  and  initiative, 
does  not  augur  well  for  intelligent  admin- 
istration. 

My  public  humiliation  was  only  the 
most  clumsily  handled  of  manoeuvres  to 
purge  or  to  sequester  those  who  asked, 
or  wished  to  respond  to,  embarrassing 
questions. 

I  continue  from  a  later  paragraph  in  the 
letter: 

OHIP  data  do  not  support  the  hypoth- 
esis   of   significant   patient   abuse;    indeed, 


they  point  to  physician-generated  over- 
servicing  for  misrepresentation  as  the 
basis  for  the  overwhelming  proportion  of 
"excess  costs". 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply  refer  to  the  cover- 
ing letter  because  we  are  aware  that  in  a 
statement  in  this  Legislature,  in  response 
to  a  question  from  me  in  December,  1972, 
the  Minister  of  Health  indicated  that  Mr. 
Kinloch  was  being  removed  from  that  par- 
ticular responsibility— not  being  fired,  but 
being  given  other  responsibilities  because 
of  certain  inadequacies  in  Dr.  Kinloch's 
service. 

In  order  to  defend  himself  against  that 
charge.  Dr.  Kinloch  has  provided  me  with 
certain  manuscripts  and  documents  which 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  put  before  you  and 
which  I  will  read  to  you.  I  quote  from  a 
speech  that  Dr.  Kinloch  prepared  for  the 
then  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Lawrence)  in 
April,  1971.  Dr.  Kinloch  came  on  the  staff 
in  February  and  was  considered  an  impor- 
tant acquisition  by  the  ministry  at  the  time. 
This  was  in  response  to  a  request  for  an 
assessment  of  the  problems  that  OMSIP,  as 
it  was  then,  was  experiencing  in  meeting  its 
financial  commitments  to  the  provision  of 
medical  services.  I  quote  from  his  paper 
dated  April  9,  1971: 

Physicians'  incomes  are  .  .  .  undeniably 
rising  and  this  should  elicit  an  inquiry 
into  the  manner  in  which  OHSIP  incomes 
are  derived  to  ascertain  what  we  are  get- 
ting for  our  $400  million  annual  expendi- 
ture for  medical  care. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention,  sir, 
that  while  this  was  in  April,  1971,  now  in 
March,  1973,  we  are  not  talking  about  $400 
million  but  close  to  $600  million  commit- 
ment for  the  same  programme.  That  is  a 
commentary  on  just  how  ineffectual  the  con- 
trols have  been  since  that  time.  I  continue 
to  quote  from  his  paper: 

In  setting  out  the  statutory  basis  for 
OHSIP,  the  medical  profession  was 
accepted,  on  trust,  to  provide  a  payment 
schedule  for  a  public  programme  that 
would  provide  reasonable  income  for  the 
physician  while  protecting  the  public  pro- 
gramme from  unwarranted  or  excessive  bill- 
ing. For  its  part,  the  government  vWthheld 
intensive  scrutiny  of  physicians'  practices 
during  the  early  phases  of  OHSIP;  instead 
concentrating  on  the  efficient  processing  of 
claims.  It  appears  that  this  trust  was  mis- 
placed for  not  just  a  few  but  many  physi- 
cians had  been  regularly  and  increasingly 
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exploiting  their  own  fee  schedule  to  wring 
maximal  payments  from  the  programme. 

Those  are  very  tough  allegations  made  two 
years  ago  when  most  of  us  were  still  con- 
cerned that  OMSIP  payments  would  be  paid 
on  time.  You  remember,  we  used  to  be  phon- 
ing Dr.  Aldis'  oflBce  regularly  to  speed  up  the 
mailing  of  those  particular  cheques.  At  least 
the  department  was  aware  that  the  real 
problem  was  not  so  much  getting  the  cheques 
written  but  to  put  some  control  on  the 
cheque-writers  so  that  the  payment  for  the 
medical  services  under  OMSIP  would  not 
escalate  at  the  rate  at  which,  unfortunately, 
it  has  risen  in  recent  years. 

Dr.  Kinloch  then  provided  a  list  of  areas 
of  billing  abuses,  none  of  them  themselves 
corrupt,  but  all  leading  to  over-servicing  on 
the  part  of  the  doctors.  I  intend  to  table  these 
papers  and  any  member  of  the  Legislature 
would  then  have  access  to  reading  this  mate- 
rial in  detail.  He  sets  it  out  in  detail  hsting 
the  areas  which,  in  his  experience,  the  doctors 
were  using,  not  in  any  way  to  defraud  the 
fund,  but  simply  to  maximize  their  participa- 
tion in  it.  A  further  quote  from  his  state- 
ment: 

Undoubtedly,  government  must  bear 
some  responsibility  for  these  excesses  for 
in  not  exerting  tight  control  we  have  en- 
couraged a  few  to  set  bad  examples  which 
have,  unfortunately,  been  followed  by  the 
many. 

A  very  significant  statement  indeed.  Most 
doctors  undoubtedly  were  prepared  to  bill 
for  services  rendered  but  only  for  those  serv- 
ices fairly  rendered.  Over  the  last  two  years, 
as  they  have  talked  with  their  colleagues  in 
the  staff  rooms  and  read  the  reports  in  the 
newspapers,  it's  become  abundantly  clear  that 
they  would  be  fools  if  they  did  not  follow  the 
habits— bad  habits  we  would  call  them-of 
many  members  of  the  profession  in  billing 
for  services  which  actually  should  not  have 
been  billed  for.  We  have  really  allowed  a  bad 
example  on  the  part  of  only  a  few  doctors  to 
creep  through  a  large  proportion  of  the  bill- 
ing procedures  of  the  medical  profession. 

I  now  quote,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  memo 
written  by  Dr.  Kinloch  to  Dr.  Aldis,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  OMSIP  procedures  and  the 
OMSIP  programme  at  the  time,  following  a 
discussion  which  established  a  constraint 
package.  The  government  of  the  day— Mr. 
A.  F.  Lawrence  was  the  minister— had  de- 
cided that  it  could  not  continue  with  the 
escalation  rate  which  was  then  apparent. 

They  were  instructed,  as  officials  of  the 
Ministiy  of  Health,  to  prepare  a  constraint 


package  which  was  designed  to  reduce  the 
expenditures  by  about  15  per  cent  or  $50 
million.  The  constraint  package  was  approved 
by  the  Policy  and  Priorities  Board  of  cabinet 
and  then  the  ministry  found  that  it  was  hav- 
ing serious  difficulties  in  implementing  that 
package.  In  quoting  from  this  memo  dated 
May  31  you  will  see  the  problems  were  well 
understood  by  Dr.  Kinloch: 

In  order  to  set  out  our  current  position 
in  relation  to  the  proposed  constraint  pack- 
age, I  have,  in  the  accompanying  draft 
material,  commented  on  each  of  the  36 
major  items  within  the  constraint  package, 
sometimes  not  kindly.  It's  clear  from  re- 
viewing our  progress  that  there  has  not 
been  much  and  that  the  prospect  of  achiev- 
ing the  $50-million  savings  is  a  fantasy.  I 
hope,  however,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
salvage  some  of  the  potential  gains  by 
aggressively  pursuing  the  recommended 
policies. 

So  on  May  31  the  man  in  charge  said  that  the 
$50  million  savings  prospect  was  a  fantasy. 
This  was  less  than  two  months  after  the 
budget  was  presented  on  March  28  of  that 
year,  in  which  the  savings  of  $50  million  had 
been  predicted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate  to  read  too  much 
of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Kinloch  but  some  of 
them  simply  must  be  put  before  you  because 
of  their  importance,  particularly  in  the  situa- 
tion we  now  find  ourselves  in,  with  our  Medi- 
care payments  still  completely  out  of  control 
and  no  programme  designed  to  constrain 
them.  I  quote  now  from  a  statement  made  by 
Dr.  Kinloch  to  Mr.  Stan  Martin,  then  Deputy 
Minister  of  Health,  dated  May  23,  1972,  and 
entitled.  Our  Five-Year  Financial  and  Pro- 
gramme Forecast.  It  goes  as  follows: 

The  administration  of  our  health  insur- 
ance programme  has  shown  a  lamentable 
lack  to  date  of  any  meaningful  planning  or 
evaluation  activities  and  has  exercised  a 
level  of  administrative  control  that  would 
have  bankrupted  any  other  enterprise.  No 
organizational  goals  have  been  articulated, 
no  priorities  have  been  established.  The 
only  measures  of  success  have  been  the 
rapidity  with  which  cheques  have  been  pro- 
cessed and  the  relative  absence  of  com- 
plaints about  payments.  In  its  short  life  the 
medical  insurance  programme  has  misled 
the  public  and  seduced  the  profession  into 
patterns  of  behaviour  that  are  as  expensive 
as  they  are  generally  non-productive  in 
terms  of  ultimate  benefit  to  health. 

I  have  suggested  in  previous  papers  the 
urgent  necessity  for  a  thorough  evaluation 
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of  the  services  included  in  the  programme 
and  of  the  methods  of  financing  such  serv- 
ices. The  non-  or  counter-productive  ele- 
ments vidthin  the  programme  must  be 
purged  and  any  new  service  added  only 
after  consideration  of  our  ordered  priorities 
and  of  our  administrative  and  financial 
capabilities.  If  there  is  any  feeling  within 
the  ministry  that  by  prodding  the  college 
into  belated  action  there  is  a  lessened 
need  for  control  mechanisms  within  the 
plan,  I  should  like  to  note  that  the  col- 
lege can  only  be  as  effective  as  our  capa- 
bility is  to  support  them,  and  that  our 
ability  to  support  them  is  just  about  zero. 
It  will  take  a  massive  sustained  effort  to 
develop  our  planning,  evaluation  and  con- 
trol mechanisms  to  the  level  that  should 
have  been  maintained  since  the  inception 
of  the  plan.  The  incredible  myopia  of 
starving  these  areas,  of  providing  a  free 
hand  to  the  cheque  writers,  while  stifling 
those  who  hope  to  bring  relative  order 
to  the  programme,  borders  on  criminal 
malfeasance. 

Very  strong  words  indeed,  I'm  sure  you  will 
agree.  These  come  from  a  top  official  in  the 
department  to  his  deputy  and  undoubtedly 
were  forwarded  to  the  minister.  Yet,  although 
the  constraint  package  had  come  from  the 
department  and  had  been  approved  by  the 
policy  and  priorities  board,  still  on  June  18 
in  a  submission  to  the  management  board  of 
cabinet,   the  following  was  imparted: 

Last  year  the  policy  and  priorities  board 
approved  a  $50  million  constraint  package 
for  health  insurance  in  order  to  lower  the 
rise  in  health  costs.  The  constraints  were 
approved  for  implementation  in  1972- 
1973.  [In  parenthesis,  I  indicate  to  you, 
sir,  the  very  year  in  which  we  are  now 
paying  for  these  bills.]  Instructions  have 
been  received  from  the  minister's  office 
not  to  proceed  with  implementations  of 
the  constraints.  In  addition,  longer  lead 
times  are  necessary  than  were  available. 
Consequently  the  programme  will  require 
a  reinstatement  of  the  $50  million  for  the 
1972-1973  fiscal  year. 

The  ministry  requires  the  reinstatement 
of  $50  million  to  the  medical  plan  budget 
in  order  to  meet  the  expected  costs.  Spe- 
cific direction  to  proceed  \vith  implementa- 
tion would  yield  the  savings  for  1973- 
1974. 

I  simply  bring  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  has  been  no  announcement  of  such 
constraints,  only  a  further  statement  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  that  various  com- 


mittees, task  forces,  and  other  groups  re- 
sponsible to  the  ministry  are  going  to  make 
further  recommendations. 

Still  the  drain  on  our  resources  continues 
and  it  has  been  publicly  announced  that  the 
doctors  are  billing  for  the  months  that  are 
now  available  on  the  computer  printouts  at 
an  astounding  rate.  Many  of  them  are  bill- 
ing more  than  $10,000  a  month,  the  average 
billing  for  pathologists  being  in  excess  of 
$13,000  a  month,  the  outflow  of  funds  from 
the  OHIP  treasury  being  well  in  excess  of 
$40  million  a  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  matter  is  of  grave  con- 
cern to  us  all,  because  it  is  up  to  us  not 
only  to  provide  quality  medical  service  and 
to  see  that  the  doctors  are  appropriately  and 
fairly  paid,  but  also  to  see  that  the  public 
interest  is  served.  We  have  seen,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  recent  days,  the  auditor 
of  this  province  has  brought  to  our  attention 
that  $55  million  in  premiums  was  lost  and, 
just  last  December,  that  because  of  the  in- 
effectual leadership  in  the  Ministry  of 
Health,  an  additional  $50  million  had  to  be 
voted  to  keep  the  plan  afloat— a  $105  million 
discrepancy,  rather  than  the  one  cancelling 
the  other,  as  was  indicated  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Ontario  Medical  association  in  his 
release  over  the  weekend.  The  $55  million 
lost  by  the  former  Hospital  Services  Com- 
mission had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with 
the  need  for  an  additional  $50  million  simply 
to  pay  the  doctors  the  fees  that  they  demand 
under  that  ridiculous  fee  schedule  that  we 
are  tied  to  in  our  statute  for  their  services. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
in  this  regard  by  quoting  from  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Kinloch  addressed  to  Premier  Davis  and 
dated  Dec.  21,  1972. 

I  quote  in  part  only  those  parts  that  I 
feel  are  significant  to  our  particular  concerns 
here  this  afternoon,  although  the  letter,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  public  letter.  I  quote: 

I  feel  constrained  to  document  events 
from  the  two  years  I  have  spent  in  the 
service  of  the  government  of  Ontario  that 
bear  up)on  hon.  Dr.  Potter's  recent  public 
commen'ts  regarding  my  performance  and 
competence  and,  by  implication,  that  of 
colleagues. 

In  October,  1971,  plan  officials  were 
directed  on  short  notice  to  prepare  propo- 
sals that  would  achieve  savings  over  esti- 
mated expenditures  of  15  per  cent.  The 
specific  proposals  arising  from  the  analysis 
of  options  were  reviewed  and  accepted  by 
the  policy  and  priorities  board  and  the 
projected    savings    incorporated    in   budget 
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forecasts.  But  implementation  floundered 
through  belated,  time-consuming,  and  es- 
sentially non-productive  discussions  with 
the  OMA  executive,  and  action  on  critical 
elements  of  the  constraint  package  was 
suspended  by  newly  appointed  Health 
Minister  Potter.  Budget  overrun  thus  be- 
came inevitable. 

The  request  for  additional  stafiF  was  ap- 
proved on  Nov.  8— 

Perhaps  I  should  interject  here  out  of  the 
quote  that  there  are  those  who  have  indi- 
cated that  Dr.  Kinloch  more  or  less  talked 
a  good  game  but  was  not  giving  the  kind  of 
statistical  advice  that  was  necessary  to  the 
minister  or  his  chief  advisers.  The  papers 
that  he  made  available  show  without  doubt 
that  there  was  a  freeze  imposed  on  the 
acquisition  of  new  professional  staff  and  that, 
in  fact,  he  was  not  given  the  staff  that  was 
needed  in  order  to  supervise,  using  the  com- 
puter data,  the  escalation  of  these  costs. 

I  quote  once  more  from  his  letter  to  the 
Premier: 

The  request  for  additional  staff  was 
approved  on  Nov.  8;  the  first  qualified 
analyst  for  the  branch  was  recruited  Nov. 
20;  on  Nov.  22  I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Martin  that  I  was  to  be  relieved  of  my 
responsibilities.  Mr.  Martin  indicated  that 
the  council  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  and  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association  executive  had  made  their  "con- 
tinued co-operation  with  the  ministry" 
contingent  upon  my  dismissal  and  that  the 
minister  had  acceded. 

An  Hon.  member:  Shame.  Shame. 

Mr.   R.   S.   Smith   (Nipissing):   Who  runs 
the  government? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  further  quote: 

Dr.  Potter  has  stated  that  morale  in  his 
ministry  is  at  a  low  ebb.  But  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  consider  and  act  upon  the 
possibility  that  the  current  malaise  is  re- 
lated to  his  own  actions,  including  public 
disparagement  of  his  own  oflBcials  and 
undue  sensitivity  to  the  interests  of  the 
professions  rather  than  to  those  of  the 
public,  I  suggest  that  worse  is  yet  to  come. 

We  are  not  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  decide  upon 
the  worth  of  Dr.  Kinloch,  but  we  are  here  to 
consider  the  charges  that  he  has  made,  borne 
out  by  the  additional  $50  million  voted  by 
this  Legislature  to  maintain  the  payments  to 
the  doctors  and  the  loss  of  $55  million  in 
premimns  under  OHSC.  These  matters  are  of 


grave  concern  to  us  all.  I  have  suggested  and 
will  continue  to  suggest  that  the  only  decent 
and  appropriate  way  to  deal  with  these 
charges,  particularly  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  ministry  by  the  public  related  to  the 
$105  million  deficits  that  we  have  had  to  deal 
with,  is  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  standing 
committee  on  human  resources  so  that  the 
members  of  that  committee,  with  representa- 
tives of  all  parties,  can  examine  into  the 
charges,  can  call  before  them  Dr.  Kinloch,  the 
Ministers  of  Health  who  served  during  that 
period  and  the  representatives  of  the  OMA 
and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Surely  this  would  not  set  a  precedent  in  this 
House? 

The  charges  are  not  those  of  corruption, 
but  simply  the  inadequacies  of  the  controls 
that  have  been  imposed  on  this  particular 
programme,  inadequate  though  they  may  be, 
by  the  present  Minister  of  Health  and  his 
predecessors.  There  is  no  nice  way  to  call  for 
the  resignation  of  a  minister.  There  is  no 
nice  way  to  point  out  publicly  that  a  man 
who,  in  a  position  of  criticism  to  the  then 
policies,  has  himself  failed  when  he  has  the 
responsibility  to  implement  those  policies. 

In  my  considered  opinion  the  usefulness  of 
the  present  Minister  of  Health  is  at  an  end 
and  I  believe  that  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  should  not  only  have  announced  his 
successor,  but  also  a  referral  of  this  whole 
matter  to  the  careful  investigation  of  the 
standing  committee  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  matter  pertaining 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Ministry  of 
Health  does  not,  unfortunately,  end  there.  I 
recall,  in  the  present  minister's  freer  days, 
before  he  was  encumbered  by  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  cabinet  office,  that  he  called  for 
the  elimination  of  premiums,  that  we  should 
pay  for  our  medical  programmes  on  our  tax 
bill— an  excellent  concept.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  predecessor  advocated  the  same  thing 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  In  January  and  February  of 
that  year. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  As  a  private  member  Mr. 
Potter  spoke  about  amalgamating  the  func- 
tions of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  then 
Department  of  Social  and  Family  Services— 
an  excellent  concept  that  would  do  away  with 
a  great  deal  of  overlapping.  He  called  for  the 
establishment  of  district  and  regional  health 
councils— a  concept  that  would  be  and  must 
be  supported  on  all  sides,  particularly  if,  in 
the    minister's    words    then,    these    regional 
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councils  and  district  councils  would  in  fact 
have  some  powers  to  decide  the  goals  and 
the  achievement  of  goals  for  the  provision  of 
medical  services  in  their  ovvn  communities. 

Yet  when  the  present  Minister  of  Health, 
the  same  man  who  was  talking  about  the 
regions  and  the  districts,  decided  to  cut  back 
on  active  treatment  beds  he  didn't  consult 
with  either  the  regions  or  the  districts  that 
were  established.  He  simply  did  it  by 
authority  of  his  own  oflBce  and  simply  did  it 
from  the  centralized  approach  without  any 
use  of  the  community  involvement  that  might 
have  been  a  part  of  it. 

The  Minister  of  Health  as  a  private  mem- 
ber called  for  the  use  of  community  health 
clinics,  which  is  supported  on  all  sides.  The 
very  idea  that  the  communities  could  estab- 
lish such  a  health  service,  hire  doctors  and 
pay  salaries  and  have  the  Ministry  of  Health 
meet  that  cost  and  escape  at  least  in  part 
from  the  disastrous  fee-for-service  basis  that 
is  ruining  the  finances  of  our  plan,  was  a 
good  one. 

Yet  in  Ottawa  itself— and  I  believe  it  was 
instituted  by  the  former  Minister  of  Health, 
himself  a  member  from  Ottawa— a  community 
health  centre  was  established,  or  at  least  the 
planning  part  was  established.  Many  thous- 
ands of  dollars  were  voted  to  assist  in  the 
planning,  and  it  was  moving  forward,  but 
then  the  present  minister  unilaterally  can- 
celled it.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  he 
did  so  because  of  the  insipid  objections  of 
two  or  three  medical  practitioners  in  the  area 
who  thought  it  might  be  the  beginning  of 
some  kind  of  an  undercutting  of  their  ability 
to  earn  what  they  consider  a  living  wage, 
which  in  those  days  averaged  $30,000  net  and 
these  days  probably  averages  $45,000  net. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
has  shown  that  he  has  abandoned  the  prin- 
ciples we  supported  when  he  was  a  private 
member  and  himself  very  critical  of  the  atti- 
tudes and  policies  of  the  government. 

One  other  area  that  I  must  mention  is  the 
programme  to  establish  the  training  of  nurse 
practitioners  who  can  go  out  into  the  field  as 
something  between  a  fully  trained  medical 
practitioner  and  a  nurse;  in  other  words,  to 
use  their  special  skills  to  expand  the  ability 
of  a  medical  doctor  to  serve  a  community 
that  might  otherwise  be  underserved.  I  feel 
that  this  is  an  excellent  concept.  The  medical 
school  at  McMaster  has  proceeded  with  that, 
and  actually  has  nurse  practitioners  available 
to  go  into  the  field;  and  they  would  have 
been  used  in  the  Ottawa  medical  centre  if  it 
had  proceeded. 


But  once  again  the  minister  has  drawn  back 
from  those  policies  that  he  supported  in  his 
own  day  as  a  critic  of  the  government.  And 
he  has  not  fully  utilized,  nor  even  partly 
utilized,  what  was  a  good  concept  when  it 
was  implemented  by  his  predecessors. 

It  is  a  shame,  I  feel,  that  the  present  min- 
ister has  let  us  all  down.  We  felt  that  this 
was  a  fresh  approach  and  that  the  good  doc- 
tor from  Belleville  was  going  to  move  into  a 
position  of  authority  and  confidence  and 
make  the  changes  that  so  many  of  us  could 
see  were  obviously  necessary  if  we  were 
going  to  have  a  Medicare  programme  that  we 
could  support  and  finance,  as  well  as  new 
initiatives  that  would  improve  the  whole 
situation  here. 

He  has  not  been  able  to  achieve  success 
in  any  of  those  areas.  That  is  why  it  is  with 
regret,  but  firmly,  we  must  demand  that  he 
be  replaced;  and  the  ministry  must  be  shaken 
up  from  top  to  bottom,  because  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  minister  or  even  his  predecessors 
have  been  well  served  by  the  senior  ofiicials. 

I  would  also  point  the  finger  of  criticism 
at  those  members  of  the  front  bench,  almost 
entirely  absent  except  the  previous  minister, 
who  have  not  gone  out  of  their  way  to  sup- 
port the  present  minister  in  the  problems  he 
has  faced. 

The  policy  minister  turns  away  from  him 
when  he  needs  his  help,  and  the  Premier's 
contribution  is  simply  to  say  in  response  to 
questions  from  myself  that  he  has  full  con- 
fidence in  the  minister.  That  is  not  sufficient 
defence  when  obviously  this  is  an  area 
w^here  the  whole  cabinet  must  join  forces, 
enunciate  a  new  and  powerful  policy  which 
might  in  fact  ofiFend  a  few  medical  practi- 
tioners, see  that  it  is  implemented  fairly  and 
evenly  so  that  the  doctors  will  be  properly 
paid,  either  on  a  fee-for-service  basis  or  in 
some  other  way,  for  their  services,  and  see 
that  Ontario  once  again  gets  into  the  main- 
stream of  some  of  the  initiatives  that  have 
been  lacking  in  this  regard. 

In  closing  this  section  of  my  remarks,  I 
believe  that  not  only  do  we  need  a  new 
Minister  of  Health,  we  also  need  a  reference 
to  the  standing  committee  and  an  examina- 
tion into  what  happened  to  that  $105  million 
specifically.  We  also  need  a  new  Medicare 
financing  policy  which  will  establish  a  salary 
basis  for  those  specialists  who  are  presently 
billing  in  excess  of  $10,000  a  month  and 
whose  services  must  be  made  available  to 
the  communities  across  Ontario.  I  believe  we 
could  do  this  in  fairness  to  the  practitioners 
involved  and  in  fulfilling  our  responsibilities 
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to  see  that  we  do  get  value  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  milhons  of  dollars  we  are  expending. 
I  further  believe  that  we  can  continue  with 
the  fee-for-service  basis  for  most  of  the  prac- 
titioners who  choose  to  stay  in  that  cate- 
gory but  that,  in  order  to  put  some  control 
on  the  outflow  of  dollars,  we  as  a  Legisla- 
ture—and with  the  leadership  of  the  govern- 
ment—approve a  lump  sum  that  should  be 
sufficient  to  cover  these  services  and  that  that 
sum  be  prorated  among  the  doctors  who  are 
going  to  call  on  the  sum  for  payment  for 
their  services.  In  my  opinion,  there  would  be 
nothing  unfair  about  this.  It  would  be 
eminently  fair. 

We  could  administer  it  without  undue 
diflBculty  and  in  fact  it  would  not  under- 
mine the  initiatives  of  the  doctors  to  carry 
out  their  duties  to  the  limit  of  their  own 
desires  and  to  the  limit  of  their  own  effici- 
ency. There  have  been  those  who  s-ay,  "Let's 
pay  all  the  doctors  $45,000  a  year.  Surely, 
they  would  be  satisfied  with  that?"  I  am 
quite  sure  that  there  would  be  some  practi- 
tioners who  with  the  present  fee-for-service 
basis,  could  make  that  much  money  in  three 
months  and  spend  the  rest  of  tihe  time  out 
of  the  country,  in  fact,  living  on  their  earn- 
ings from  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

I  suppose  that  doctors  have  every  right, 
as  have  we  all,  to  work  as  hard  or  to  take 
it  as  easy  as  they  choose. 

lit  seems  to  me  that  if  we  had  a  rational 
fund  that  could  be  set  after  consultation 
with  any  medical  group  or  any  other  group 
and  approved  by  the  Legislature,  we  could 
prorate  it  in  a  fair  and  effective  way  and 
finally  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  that 
has  resulted  from  the  decision  taken  by  John 
Robarts  some  years  ago  that,  in  fact.  Medi- 
care was  not  a  Mechiavellian  fraud;  that  in 
fact,  it  was  a  programme  that  was  essential 
to  the  continuation  of  the  development  of  the 
social  fabric  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  matter 
pertaining  to  health  that  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention.  It  has  to  do  with  the  situa- 
tion in  a  number  of  our  public  hospitals 
which,  in  fact,  have  constituted  themselves 
as  closed  shops.  For  the  sake  of  convenience, 
I  refer  specifically  to  the  North  York  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  a  class  A  teaching  hospital, 
one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  Ontario. 

The  board  of  that  hospital  has  the  power 
to  admit  specialists  to  the  staff  of  that  hos- 
pital or  reject  them  as  it  sees  fit.  It  takes 
that  decision  only  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  medical  advisory  committee  of  that 
hospital.  I  have  been  told  that  doctors  ap- 


plying for  staff  status  at  that  hospital-and 
I  am  sure  it  is  the  same  at  many  other  hos- 
pitals-are informed  by  the  medical  advisory 
committee  of  the  success  or  failure  of  their 
application  before  the  board  of  the  hospital 
even  knows  what  the  recommendation  in 
fact  is! 

It  seems  to  me  that  under  various  amend- 
ments to  the  Public  Hospitals  Act  in  recent 
years  these  medical  advisory  committees 
have  usurped  most  of  the  authority  for  op- 
erating our  public  hospitals.  In  this  one  case 
the  result,  as  I  have  already  said,  has  been 
a  closed  shop  to  the  benefit  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  very  competent  doctors,  particularly 
specialists,   who  practice  therein. 

One  case  in  particular  that  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  concerns  that  of 
Dr.  Jack  Sheriton,  who  for  eight  years  has 
been  put  off  by  the  board  of  North  York 
Hospital  in  a  variety  of  applications  to  be 
given  staff  and  admitting  privileges.  I  con- 
sider it  completely  unconscionable  that  after 
that  lengthy  time,  including  a  government 
inquiry  and  an  amendment  to  the  Public 
Hospitals  Act,  Dr.  Sheriton,  who  is  an 
obstetrician  living  in  North  York,  has  not 
yet  had  a  hearing  to  get  hospital  privileges 
at  the  North  York  General  Hospital. 

Despite  the  fact  that  each  obstetrician 
on  the  staff  of  that  hospital  earns  approxi- 
mately $71,000  annually  from  hospital  work 
alone,  the  hospital  claims  that  there's  no 
room  for  another  obstetrician  on  staff.  The 
hospital  medical  advisory  committee  chal- 
lenged the  right  of  the  newly  established 
Ontario  Hospital  Appeal  Board  to  hear  Dr. 
Sheriton's  appeal,  which  had  been  scheduled 
for  Feb.  20.  Its  reason  is  that  section  48  of 
the  Public  Hospitals  Act  limits  appeal  to 
physicians  who  have  had  privileges,  Ijut  lost 
them  or  had  them  altered,  but  does  not 
apply  to  physicians  seeking  privileges  for 
the  first  time.  For  those  reasons  the  hearing 
into  Dr.  Sheriton's  case  was  postponed  and 
I  have  already  submitted  an  amendment  to 
the  Act  to  set  that  matter  straight,  sir,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  accepted  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Act  was  amended  as  a  result  of  the 
report  of  the  Grange  committee  of  inquiry 
into  hospital  privileges  in  Ontario,  which 
recommended  that  the  appeal  board  hear 
appeals  from  the  decisions  of  boards  of 
trustees  "of  rejected  applicants  for  first  ap- 
pointments." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you,  sir, 
whether  it  concerns  you  or  not  specifically, 
that  to  have  a  baby  delivered  by  an  obstet- 
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rician  at  North  York  General  a  woman  has 
a  choice  of  only  eight  specialists  named 
by  the  hospital.  These  eight  men  are  thus 
assured  of  an  almost  guaranteed  number  of 
patients  in  the  area  surrounding  the  hos- 
pital. 

Because  of  their  monopoly,  their  charges 
for  a  delivery  vary  from  $225  to  $300,  well 
above  the  OMA  fee  schedule  of  $175  for 
specialist  services.  It  is  apparently  impos- 
sible to  have  the  service  of  a  specialist  for 
the  recommended  OMA  fee  and  I  know,  sir, 
that  concerns  you  as  much  as  it  does  me. 

Not  only  patients  are  being  penalized  for 
the  closed-shop  policies  of  the  hospital. 
Local  obstetricians  like  Dr.  Sheriton,  whose 
patients  live  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital, 
are  being  denied  the  right  to  earn  a  living 
in  their  own  community. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that 
the  same  charge  applies  to  anaesthetists  in 
a  number  of  hospitals  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  elsewhere  and  in  that  particular 
case  the  patient  obviously  often  does  not 
have  even  the  right  of  choice.  The  North 
York  Mirror,  having  done  a  great  deal  of 
research  into  this  matter,  recently  published 
an  article  that  indicated  that  these  particular 
specialists  simply  do  their  work  on  a  roster 
and  that  none  of  them  accept  the  OMA 
charge— that  in  fact  they  have  their  own  fee 
schedule. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  serious 
matter  that  public  hospitals  are  thus  restricted 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  that  the  OHIP 
contribution  is  made  at  90  per  cent  of  the 
OMA  schedule,  and  that  every  one  of  the 
patients  in  those  hospitals  is  presented  with 
an  additional  bill  up  to  the  level  that  these 
doctors  think  the  traffic  can  bear.  I  believe 
that  we  have  stood  this  long  enough  and  that 
we  must  take  legislative  action  if  necessary 
to  open  up  these  public  hospitals  so  that 
people  can  get  the  services  of  specialists  with- 
out paying  some  special  premium  based  upon 
the  restricted  attitude  toward  the  admission 
of  more  specialists. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  dwelt  at  length  on 
the  problems  that  are  experienced  in  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  and  by  the  minister  in- 
volved. It  used  to  be  regrettable  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned  to  have  to  specifically  attack 
an  individual  with  such  high  responsibilities. 
No  one  questions  the  man's  motives,  but  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  allow  the  ministry  to 
be  subjected  to  the  disability  of  the  kind  of 
leadership  that  it  has  had  in  recent  months. 
I  know  that  the  government  must  make  im- 
mediate consideration  for  his  replacement. 


There  is  one  last  matter  that  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention,  sir,  which  involves 
the  auditor's  report.  I  think  the  time  will 
come  when  we  in  opposition  will  be  spending 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  complimenting  Mr. 
Spence  on  the  contents  of  his  last  report.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  the  new  auditor,  Mr. 
Groom,  had  a  large  part  to  play  in  the  in- 
clusion of  specific  paragraphs— I  think  there 
were  about  80  of  them  in  number— where 
criticisms  of  the  manner  in  which  public 
business  was  conducted  by  various  CrowTi 
agencies   has   come  to   public   attention. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  last 
year's  report  had  no  more  than  two  pages 
of  specific  indications  of  where  the  govern- 
ment programme  had  not  been  adequately 
ordered  in  the  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
This  year's  book  contains  many  specific  criti- 
cisms where  public  funds  have  been  spent  in- 
correctly with  inadequate  authorization,  or 
perhaps  with  the  loss  of  public  funds  because 
the  decisions  made  were  not  in  the  best 
public  interest.  There  is  an  area,  however, 
not  specifically  covered  in  the  auditor's  re- 
port that  I  want  to  talk  about.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  high  cost  of  the  provision  of  certain 
public  buildings  on  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  proposal  procedure. 

I  want  to  refer  specifically  to  the  new  head 
office  for  Ontario  Hydro,  which  is  presently 
under  construction  at  the  comer  of  Univer- 
sity Ave.  and  College  St.  I  know  that  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  member  for 
St.  George,  knows,  or  at  least  some  of  her 
supporters  know,  about  that  place,  because 
her  charming  picture  was  stapled  up  around 
that  corner  and  to  great  effect.  Every  morn- 
ing when  I  drove  past  coming  in  to  work  it 
used  to  cheer  me  up  to  see  her  picture  there. 

This  building  is  presently  imder  construc- 
tion. It  is  going  to  be  well  in  excess  of  a 
$40-million  building.  The  decision  was  made, 
apparently  with  the  approval  of  cabinet,  that 
Ontario  Hydro  would  use  that  land  and  would 
build  a  new  head  office  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Toronto.  Personally,  I  believe  that  that 
decision  was  wrong;  that  we  have  all  sorts  of 
problems  of  the  transportation  of  the  work- 
ing force  into  the  centre  of  dowTitown  To- 
ronto and  that  there  were  many  other  sites 
that  could  have  been  utilized  for  a  new  head- 
quarters for  Hydro.  Nevertheless,  that  is  not 
what  I  am  concerned  vdth  specifically.  The 
contract  was  let  on  the  basis,  not  of  competi- 
tive bids,  but  on  the  basis  of  proposals. 

There  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  five  com- 
panies invited  to  make  proposals.  The  success- 
ful proposal  was  made  by  a  company  called 
Canada    Square    Corp,    Its    chief    executive 
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officer,  or  at  least  moving  force,  is  Mr.  G.  W. 
Moog,  who,  I  am  told,  used  to  be  a  real 
estate  salesman  in  Samia— is  that  not  so?— 
and  has  come  a  great  distance  since  then  and 
is  now  one  of  our  more  successful  entre- 
preneurs and  is  known  to  be  a  close  and  per- 
sonal friend  to  the  Premier  himself.  I  think 
we  should  recall  that  among  Mr.  Moog's  other 
business  activities  is  a  company  called  Swiss 
Granada  Ltd.,  which  had  the  contract  to  build 
the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion headquarters  on  Bloor  St.,  also  a  lease- 
back corporation.  The  rent  from  that  par- 
ticular building  is,  I  believe,  $2.1  million  a 
year  for  30  years. 

An  hon.  member:  With  caretaking  services. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  also  owns  something 
called  Transortium  Realty,  which  is  the  com- 
pany that  got  the  leaseback  contract  to  build 
the  Ontario  Educational  Communications 
Authority,  otherwise  known  as  TransAmerica 
building.  I  am  not  just  specifically  aware  what 
the  rental  is  in  that  connection.  So  Mr.  Moog 
through  his  various  companies  has  built  and 
now  rents  to  the  government  of  Ontario  the 
OISE  building,  which  is  probably  the  most 
imposing  public  edifice  in  Toronto,  except  for 
the  John  Robarts  Library,  and  he  now  leases 
to  the  Ontario  government  the  TransAmerica 
building  and  is  presently  building  the  $40- 
million  plus  new  headquarters  for  Ontario 
Hydro. 

I  emphasize  to  you,  sir,  that  no  tenders 
were  called,  only  proposals.  Proposals  were 
requested  from  five  developers  for  the  new 
Ontario  Hydro  building  and  four  were  re- 
ceived. Canada  Square  got  the  contract,  ap- 
parently because  it  met  the  criteria  laid  down 
by  Ontario  Hydro.  This  list  of  requirements 
includes  previous  experience  in  lease  pur- 
chase arrangements,  the  capability  to  handle 
the  complexity  of  the  project,  minimum  other 
commitments,  willingness  to  retain  an  outside 
consultant  firm,  and  ability  to  maintain  a 
good  working  relationship  between  the  par- 
ties. 

Interjection  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  NixoD:  I  am  ndt  quite  sure 
whether  Mr.  Moog's  friendship  with  the  Pre- 
mier is  noted  on  all  applications,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  he  has  the  ability  to  maintain 
a  good  working  relationship  with  at  least  one 
side  of  the  party.  Incredibly,  cost  was  not  a 
criterion. 

If  these  rather  subjective  evaluations  were 
to  be  the  criteria  then  one  would  expect 
that  the  government  could  do  a  screening  in 


advance  to  ensure  that  all  asked  to  make  a 
proposal  met  those  criteria.  Under  the  ten- 
dering process  all  criteria  would  be  spelled 
out  in  advance  and  all  firms  who  met  those 
criteria  could  then  be  judged  solely  on  cost. 

I  must  also  point  out  that  Canada  Square's 
previous  experience  in  lease-purchase  ar- 
rangements includes  the  OISE  building  and 
the  educational  television  building.  If  this 
keeps  up,  only  one  developer  in  the  whole 
province  will  have  the  experience  to  deal 
with  the  Ontario  government. 

The  agreement  signed  between  Canada 
Square  and  Ontario  Hydro  is  an  extremely 
complex  leaseback  arrangement  involving 
four  separate  leases.  The  simplest  is  the 
ground  lease— and  Ontario  Hydro,  I  guess, 
owns  the  ground— whereby  Ontario  Hydro 
leases  land  valued  at  $7  million  to  Canada 
Square  for  30  years  at  $1  a  year.  Of  course, 
it  is  pointed  out  that  this  is  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  the  rent,  but  even  at 
that  it  appears  that  Mr.  Moog  has  quite  a 
deal. 

During  the  construction  period  of  three 
years,  Canada  Square  will  invest  by  way  of 
interest  on  construction  loans  a  to'tal  of 
about  $6  million.  In  return,  Canada  Square 
is  rewarded  by  a  rental  income  of  $6.1  mil- 
lion every  year  for  30  years.  That  is  almost 
$183  million  in  total  income  over  the  term  of 
the  lease. 

In  terms  of  profit  Canada  Square  will 
recover  its  original  $6  million  investment  in 
less  than  two  years,  double  its  money  in  less 
than  four  years  and  continue  to  pile  up 
profits  over  the  30-year  life  of  the  lease.  Now, 
of  course,  a  condition  of  the  lease  is  that 
they  are  going  to  provide  janitor  service  and 
paint  it  at  least  once  during  the  30-year 
period. 

I  saw  a  picture  of  this  building  in  a  recent 
Ontario  Hydro  News  and  I  don't  know  where 
they  are  going  to  paint  it,  because  it  looks 
as  if  it  is  all  made  of  mirrors;  it  may  be  that 
the  people  up  in  this  part  of  the  government 
complex  will  be  able  to  look  down  at  this 
shining  jewel  that  has  been  built  for  them  by 
Mr.  Moog  for  that  lengthy  period  of  time. 

I  have  asked  the  Premier,  using  the  order 
paper  of  the  legislature,  if  Mr.  Moog  or  any 
of  his  companies  had  made  any  contribu- 
tion to  the  Conservative  Party,  but  the  Pre- 
mier was  unable  to  answer.  I  recall  that  the 
Premier  was  unable  to  tell  me  if  Mr.  Saun- 
derson,  president  of  Fidinam,  had  been  a 
fund  raiser  for,  or  a  contributor  to,  the 
Conservative  Party  when  I  asked  that  ques- 
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tion  last  March,  just  a  year  ago.  It  was  six 
months  later  that  the  Fidinam  scandal  be- 
came public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  in  my  remarks 
there  are  the  kinds  of  allegations  and  in- 
nuendoes that  the  people  in  government  don't 
like.  But,  of  course,  there  is  no  possible  way 
for  us  to  get  at  the  facts  unless  the  Globe 
and  Mail  finds  a  Telex  communication  some- 
where hooking  up  the  Moog  enterprises  with 
the  Conservative  Party  fund-raising  project. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  what  the 
connection  is. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  province  is 
going  forward  with  the  establishment  of  tre- 
mendously expensive  new  buildings  —  and 
members  are  aware  that  the  decision  has  been 
announced  to  make  a  large  new  public  proj- 
ect on  a  whole  block  of  land  to  the  east  of 
Bay  St.— we  simply  cannot  countenance  a 
further  use  of  this  kind  of  building  and 
financing  procedure. 

Just  as  Medicare  is  heading  us  toward 
bankruptcy  if  we  don't  do  something  about 
bringing  it  under  pubhc  control,  the  same 
is  true  of  the  proposal  method  for  buidling 
these  great  edifices  of  government. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Try  a  tender 
once  in  a  while! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  obviously  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  province  and  the  tax- 
payers therein  that  we  examine  more  fully 
the  method  of  proposal  building  and  find  an 
alternative,  based  on  competitive  tenders, 
which  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
taxpayers. 

At  the  time,  the  people  from  Hydro  said 
they  couldn't  possibly  get  office  space  this 
cheap  if  they  went  out  in  any  other  way 
to  rent  it.  Well,  I  think  that  is  ridiculous. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  is  ridiculous 
that  the  Ministry  of  Labour  is  paying  $11 
a  foot,  or  something  like  that,  for  the  use 
of  that  beautiful  new  building  farther  down 
University  Ave.  If  we  are  compelled  to  pay 
those  high  prices  we  should  be  building  our 
own  buildings  or  locating  them  elsewhere. 
I  just  don't  believe  that  the  public  purse 
can  continue  to  sustain  this  sort  of  incom- 
petence in  the  administration  of  our  public 
responsibility. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
government  is  riddled  with  incompetency. 
Its  fiscal  controls  are  non-existent.  Our  defi- 
cit and  the  auditor's  report  confirm  that.  The 
planning  function  is  confused,  unfair  and 
lacking  direction  from  the  top.   The  formu- 


lation of  policy  has  become  a  fiasco  as  the 
so-called  policy  ministers  seem  to  consider 
their  jobs  equivalent  to  some  kind  of  pro- 
vincial Senate.  The  Premier  seems  to  be 
overcome  with  his  own  bland  urbanity  and 
finds  himself  leading  a  cabinet  of  no  talent 
while  the  people  of  Ontario,  the  taxpayers, 
suffer. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  was  entirely  right 
when  it  said  or  implied  that  the  front 
benches  needed  new  talent.  The  House 
leader  (Mr.  Winkler)  is  looking  at  me  with 
his  upside-down  smile.  Believe  me,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  in  the  last  11  years  when 
the  administration  of  this  province  was  so 
vulnerable  to  the  accusation  that  it  lacks 
people  of  top  talent  planning  and  adminis- 
tering our  affairs.  The  by-elections  are  not 
just  localized  disaffection  with  the  Conser- 
vatives. The  results  show  clearly  a  deep- 
seated  disillusionment  with  Conservative  pol- 
icy and  the  Premier's  leadership. 

I  want  to  say  something  more  about  that 
because  I  can  remember  when  the  Premier 
was  gloating  over  the  great  victory  of  Octo- 
ber, 1971.  He  said  "It  wasn't  money  that 
did  it.  It  wasn't  any  of  those  things  that 
you,  in  opposition,  are  talking  about.  It  was 
just  good  Conservative  hustle."  Frankly,  I 
don't  like  the  word  but  I  hope  that  right 
now,  when  he  is  looking  at  these  by-elec- 
tions, he  will  remember  that  he  was  hustling. 
I've  already  made  some  references  to  the 
pancake  parties  and  all  the  rest  of  the  in- 
volvement that  he  himself  undertook.  And 
still  the  people  rejected  him.  They  rejected 
the  Premier.  They  rejected  his  candidates 
and  they  rejected   the   Conservative   Party. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  they  voted  for  the 
Liberal  Party  because  of  Bob  Nixon's  leader- 
ship. I  recognize  the  outstanding  capabilities 
and  qualities  of  our  candidates.  But  at  least 
the  people,  the  electorate  in  those  consti- 
tuencies, turned  to  us,  the  Liberal  Party,  as 
having  the  viable  alternative  that  Ontario 
is  seeking  as  it  becomes  disillusioned  with 
the  Conservatives. 

It's  been  30  long  years— it  will  be  exactly 
30  years  on  Aug.  4  this  summer— since  the 
Conservatives  came  to  power.  There  is  a 
famous  philosopher  in  political  affairs  who 
has  said,  "There  is  a  turning  in  every  long 
road."  It  seems  to  me  that  March  15  was 
the  turning  in  the  political  road  in  Ontario. 
For  30  years  the  Conservative  Party  through 
its  patronage  structure,  has  been  establish- 
ing its  bonds  and  connections  in  every  com- 
munity through  this  province  and  the  people 
are  getting  sick  of  it! 
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Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Uke 
an  octopus. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  An  interjection  here  re- 
fers to  it  as  an  octopus.  Well,  the  tentacles 
are  being  cut  off  one  by  one.  If  any  of  the 
Conservative  members  want  to  resign  to 
make  a  further  test  of  the  disaffection  of 
the  people  with  the  Conservative  Party,  we'll 
take    them    on    any    time,    anywhere. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  The  Liberals  are 
very  brave  now. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  look 
at- 

Mr.  Singer:  We'll  start  with  the  hon. 
minister! 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): The  first  time  the  Liberals  get  the 
opportunity- 
Mr.    Singer:    Who    is    the    first   volunteer? 
Let's  see! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  As  we  look  at  this  poli- 
tical turning- 
Mr.  Singer:  Great  noisemakers,  that's  all. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Which  one  of  them  is  the 
first? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Why  doesn't  the  mem- 
ber try? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  weren't  Ministers  of 
Health  and  wasted  all  that  money.  Why 
should  we  resign?  The  Tories  are  the  ones 
who  did  that. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Sec- 
retary for  Resources  Development):  The 
member  should  resign. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  Tories  are  the  ones 
who  lost  the  $50  million,  under  the  minis- 
ter's portfolio,  his  ministry. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  should  resign. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  as  the 
Liberal  Party,  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  Ontario  as  they 
turn  to  the  Liberals  as  a  reasonable  and  a 
rational  alternative. 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No  other  way. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  are  continuing  to 
work  in  that  connection  and,  you  know, 
probably  the  best  people  working  in  our 
favour  are  those  people  right  over  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  been  a  long  after- 
noon, I'm  sure,  for  us  all,  and  we  have  just 
begun  the  valid  criticism  of  the  inadequacies 
of  this  administration  and  putting  forward 
the  alternatives  which  we  propose,  but  for 
these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  Does 
the   member  have   another  blueprint? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  move,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Singer,  that  the  following  words  be 
added  to  the  motion: 

But  this  House  condemns  the  government: 

1.  For  its  failure  to  bring  order  and  efii- 
ciency  to  the  financing  of  our  health  insur- 
ance programme; 

2.  For  its  costly  lack  of  planning  in  pro- 
viding hospital  and  other  public  facilities  at 
great  expense  which  are  now  by  ministerial 
decision  declared  to  be  redundant; 

3.  For  proceeding  with  the  imposition  of 
high-cost,  democratically  remote  regional 
governments  without  pausing  for  an  assess- 
ment of  the  usefulness  and  cost  of  the  ones 
already  in  operation;  and, 

4.  For  fiscal  extravagance,  mismanage- 
ment and  lack  of  financial  control  leading 
the  Treasurer  to  threaten  higher  income 
taxes  that  would  cancel  the  federal  tax 
reduction  initiative  so  necessary  to  bolster 
our  economy. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  By  God,  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  got  the  NDP  with  him  too 
over  there. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  will  no  doubt  carry. 

Mr.  Lewis  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5:50  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have 
,  ^sitors  with  us  today.  In  the  Speaker's  gal- 
lery we  have  students  from  the  Niagara 
College  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  of 
Welland;  in  the  east  gallery  students  from 
David  Maxwell  Public  School  of  Windsor  and 
the  Bayview  Secondary  School  of  Richmond 
Hill;  and  in  the  west  gallery  students  from 
Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help  School  of 
Toronto. 

At  2:30  in  the  east  gallery  we'll  be 
favoured  with  students  from  Kincardine  High 
School  of  Kincardine;  and  at  3:30,  in  the 
east  gallery  also,  students  from  Lansdowne 
Public  School  of  Samia. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  these  visitors  with 
us. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Oral  questions. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  the 
minister  responsible  for  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.  said  he  was  going  to  make  a  state- 
ment on  his  responsibility  today.  Does  he 
want  to  revert  now  that  his— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
No,  I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  get  it 
ready.  I'll  probably  have  it  Thursday.  To- 
morrow is  Wednesday.  I  shall  probably  have 
it  Thursday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON 
FINANCIAL  STATUS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  put  a  question  to  the  Trea- 
surer concerning  the  first  edition  of  the 
special  quarterly  report  on  the  financial  status 
of  the  province. 

Can  he  explain  why  the  OHIP  premiums 
were  $14  million  higher  than  expected?  Was 
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the  coverage  more  extensive  or  is  this  just  a 
reflection  of  a  change  in  the  premimn  status? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  of  Ontario):  I'd 
like  to  get  a  more  definitive  answer,  but  my 
expectation  is  that  this  will  be  within  plus 
or  minus  one  per  cent.  My  expectation  is 
that  this  is  within  the  range  of  accurate 
forecasting.  But  let  me  get  a  more  precise 
answer  for  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  If  the 
minister  is  concerned  with  a  plus  or  minus  of 
one  per  cent,  then  he  feels  that  the  $14  mil- 
lion comes  within  that  ambit.  Will  he,  at  the 
same  time  he  is  getting  that  further  informa- 
tion, report  to  the  House  the  results  of  his 
studies  into  the  apparent  loss  of  $55  million 
in  premiums  through  old  hospital  services, 
which  was  brought  to  our  attention  by  the 
auditor? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tried  to 
shout  over  the  member  for  Downsview 
yesterday,  I  think  without  success,  to  explain 
that  I  had  made  certain  off-the-cuff  remarks 
last  week  with  regard  to  this  $55  million- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  min- 
ister was  out  of  order;  that's  why. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —which  I  now  have 
reason  to  believe  were  not  appropriate.  I  am 
comforted  by  the  fact  that  the  Leader  of  the 
NDP  may  have  fallen  into  the  same  trap. 

Yesterday,  I  commissioned  an  investigation 
into  this  matter- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  What 
a  trap! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —and  I  hope  to  make  a 
statement  to  the  House  later  this  week. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  and  for 
clarification:  Did  the  Treasurer  say  that  he 
hoped  to  report  to  the  House  later  this  week 
the  results  of  the  investigation  into  the  appar- 
ent loss  of  the  $55  million? 


Mr.    M.    Cassidy    (Ottawa    Centre): 
apparent,  it  is  real. 


Not 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:   Mr.  Speaker,  "apparent 
loss"    is    not    the    wording.    There    was    a 
change- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —in  the  timing  of  cover- 
age which  resulted  in  a  bookkeeping  alter- 
ation. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  A  shortfall! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  As  I  understand  at  the 
moment,  although  I  must  confess  the  investi- 
gation is  not  complete,  the  Provincial  Au- 
ditor's remarks  related  only  to  the  authority 
of  the  OHSC  to  do  this  in  the  absence  of  an 
order  in  council.  But  as  I  say,  I  vdll  have 
full  information  by  the  end  of  the  week  and 
I  will  be  making  a  statement  to  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Wouldn't 
the  Treasurer  consider  it  a  very  serious  matter 
that  a  public  servant,  even  the  chairman  of 
the  then  OHSC,  would  move  toward  a  policy 
change  that  would  lose  the  province  $55 
million  when  no  one  in  government  had 
approved  it  or  evidently  was  even  aware 
of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It  doesn't  lose  anybody 
$55  million.  The  question  is— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Of  course  it  does.  He's  the  only 
man  who  could  say  that  and  get  away  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Oh,  thank  you! 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  tells  us  it  is  a  loss  and  then 
says  he  has  lost  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  think  I  will  not  make 
further  remarks  on  this  subject,  except  to  say 
that  one  set  of  lawyers  thinks  the  OHSC  was 
right  and  one  set  of  lawyers  thinks  the  Pro- 
vincial Auditor  is  right. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  provincial  Treasurer  sug- 
gesting that  the  investigation  so  far  suggests 
to  him  that  the  $55  million  shortfall  was 
subsequently  recovered? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  is  a  complicated 
technical  matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  it  is  very  technical. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It  hinges  around  the  fact 
that  one  of  these  two  health  plans  was  pay- 
able one  month  in  advance  while  the  other 
was  payable  three  months  in  advance.  They 
had  to  synchronize  the  two.  My  understand- 
ing to  date  is  that  no  money  is  missing;  no 


money  was  uncollected  with  respect  to  the 
term  of  the  coverage.  But  I  say,  it's  a  tech- 
nical matter  and  I'm  getting  into  deeper 
waters  than  I  would  wish.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  to  the  House  b)^  the  end 
of  the  week. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  A 
supplementary  question:  Why  would  as  so- 
phisticated a  person  as  the  Provincial  Auditor 
misrepresent  the  situation  when  it's  only  a 
bookkeeping  entry  or  a  change? 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  didn't  imderstand  the  syn- 
chronization of  the  dates. 

Mr.  Singer:  I'll  buy  that! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  I  don't  think  he'd 
ever  once  again.  Would  the  members  mind 
waiting  for  a  day  or  two  until  I  have  the 
statement  ready? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 


STATUS  OF  HEALTH  OFFICIAL 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Health  the  status  of  Dr.  N.  H. 
McNally,  director  of  emergency  health  serv- 
ices division.  Is  he  employed  by  the  ministry 
or  has  his  position  been  vacated? 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Health):  As 
far  as  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  no  change  in  his  present  status. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
can  explain  why  the  Ontario  Ambulance 
Operators'  Association  is  writing  to  a  number 
of  people,  myself  included,  protesting  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  removed  from  his  respon- 
sibility? If  the  minister  is  not  aware  of  this  I 
wonder  if  he  would  look  into  it  and  give  us 
a  report  at  an  early  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  haven't  had  any  corre- 
spondence with  the  ambulance  association, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I'm  not  aware  of  any 
changes  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister's  department  very 
seldom  makes  him  aware. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Another  question- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  has  a  supplementary. 
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Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Is  it  not 
correct  that  Dr.  McNally  has  been  having 
some  problems  in  getting  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  ambulance  operators  and  this 
might  be  a  reason  to  move  him  to  another 
less  sensitive  post? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Well,  there  is  no— I'm  very 
leery  of  making  any  statements  in  the  House 
any  more,   Mr.   Speaker,  concerning— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Does  the 
minister  imply  vv'hen  he  says  he  is  leery  of 
making  statements  that  in  fact  there  is  some 
information  pertaining  to  the  employment  of 
Dr.  McNally  that  he  could  give  the  House 
if  he  chose  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware  there  is  no  intention  and  never  has 
been  any  intention  of  dispensing  with  Dr. 
McNally's  services. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary:  Does  the  min- 
ister mean  dispensing  with  Dr.  McNally's 
services  in  his  present  post? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:   In  the  reorganization  of 
the  ministry,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  come  on  now!  Sort  of  the 
Kinloch  shift,  they  call  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  —we  now  have  consulting 
services  and  health  delivery  services.  Under 
the  old  programme  Dr.  McNally  had  a  dual 
responsibility  and  under  the  new  programme 
he  will  have  one  responsibility. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Well,  quite  frankly  I  think 
he  is  much  more  qualified  to  be  a  consultant 
in  the  delivery  area- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  —but  whether  or  not  he 
agrees  with  this  of  course- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary  question: 
Is  the  minister  now  saying  to  the  House  that 
he  is  aware— and  in  fact  was  aware  when  I 
asked  him  the  original  question— that  the 
present  director  of  the  emergency  health 
services  division  has  been  assigned  new  re- 
sponsibilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  No,  he  has  not,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  is  it  the  minister's 
intention  that  he  be  assigned  new  responsi- 


bilities?  Or  would   the  minister  simply   like 
him  to  be  reassigned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  No,  at  the  present  time 
it  is  a  question  of  filling  the  vacancies  in 
the  ministry  as  they  come  up.  Both  of  these— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  we  can  think  of 


Mr.  Reid:  How  about  starting  with  the 
the  ministers? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Both  of  these  positions 
will  be  filled,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  anticipate 
that  Dr.  McNally  will  fill  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  not  start  at  the  top? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  you  that  the  minister's  answer 
has  every  indication  of  being  a  misleading 
one— 

An  hon.  member:  Right! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —but  we  shall  see  what 
the  information  is  as  it  develops. 

An  hon.  member:  Right! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 


OTTAWA  HEALTH  CENTRE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
another  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Can  he  explain  to  the  House  why  he 
decided  to  cancel  the  programming  and  plan- 
ning that  would  have  established  a  com- 
munity health  centre  in  the  city  of  Ottawa— 
in  Nepean  township,  I  believe? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
take  too  much  of  the  question  period  to 
answer  that  at  the  present  time.  I'll  make  a 
statement  in  the  House  at  a  later  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  sui>plementary:  Will 
the  minister  make  it  clear  in  his  statement 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  because  of  the 
objections  of  a  few  medical  practitioners  in 
the  area  who  felt  that  their  position  might 
be  undermined  if  this  policy  that  the  minister 
had  previously  supported  was  carried  for- 
ward? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  most  definitely  will, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  A  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  the  hon.  minister  has 
indicated  he  will  make  a  statement;  there 
has  been  one  supplementary  for  clarification. 
There  will  be  no  more  supplementaries. 


ONTARIO  HYDRO  HEAD  OFFICE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Can  he  explain  to  the  House  the  role 
that  he  or  any  member  of  the  cabinet  played 
in  the  decision  of  Ontario  Hydro  to  accept 
the  tender  put  forward  by  the  Canada  Square 
Corp.  in  the  building  of  their  new  head- 
quarters just  down  the  block? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  role  whatsoever. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Can 
the  Premier  assure  us  then  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  this  decision  was  being  made  at 
the  time  &at  Ontario  Hydro  announced  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  aware 
that  Hydro  was  in  the  process  of  solving 
its  problems  with  respect  to  head  oflSce 
accommodation.  There  is  no  need  under  the 
legislation,  or  as  a  matter  of  policy,  for  it 
to  come  before  cabinet  or  myself.  Neither 
the  cabinet  nor  myself  were  involved  in  the 
decision  process  whatsoever. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary— and 
there  are  a  number  that  come  to  mind:  Can 
the  Premier  further  assure  us  that  he  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  no  individual  out- 
side the  government  before  the  decision  was 
taken?  And  can  he  further  assure  us  that  Mr. 
Moog,  who  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
that  company  and  others  that  have  done  ex- 
tensive work  with  the  administration  and  for 
various  ministries,  was  not  at  any  time  a  con- 
tributor nor  a  fund-raiser  for  the  Progres- 
sive Conservative  Party? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  get  into  a  discussion  of  who  con- 
tributed to  this  party  or  to  the  party  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition.  We  have  enunci- 
ated a  pohcy— 

An.  hon.  member:  We  don't  mind! 

Mr.  Raid:  We  don't  hand  out  million- 
dollar  contracts! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  the  member's  fed- 
eral colleagues  do. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  a  relevant  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
intention  at  all  of  getting  into  a  discussion 
of  who  contributed  or  who  did  not  contribute 
to  the  Conservative  Party. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Of  course  not! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  Was  the  purpose  of 
the  new  policy;  to  close  the  door  on  the  past. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Does 
the  Premier  then  indicate  to  the  House  that 
he  does  not  feel  that  the  utilization  of  that 
block  of  land,  valued  at  $7  million,  admitted- 
ly owned  by  Ontario  Hydro  but  responsible 
to  this  House  through  the  cabinet,  was  an 
object  at  least  for  consideration  on  a  policy 
basis  by  the  Premier  or  one  of  his  policy 
ministers,  or  the  minister  reporting  for 
Hydro? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  at  all! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  transportation  prob- 
lems alone  should  have  concerned  the  Pre- 
mier, wlio  is  well  known  as  a  person  con- 
cerned with  these  matters. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  are  putting  that  office 
complex  in— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
quite    concerned    with    transportation    prob- 
lems- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  is  not  show- 
ing it! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  I 
would  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  if  there  is  a  man  in  the  House  less  con- 
cerned than  himself  about  transportation,  it 
would  only  be  the  hon.  memiber  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  (Mr.  Givens)  or  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview,  I  guess;  and  tiheir  concern 
is  of  a  different  nature. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  I'm  glad  he  has  brought 
money  away. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  one  could  only  trust 
all  of  his  friends! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as   it  relates   to   the  policy   for   Ontario 
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Hydro  to  go  ahead  with  the  head  office,  this 
was  really  determined,  I  think,  some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  perhaps  five  years  ago. 
The  determination  not  to  move  ahead  was 
related  then  to  a  relatively  healthy  econ- 
omy. The  chairman  of  Hydro  and  members 
of  the  commission  have  had  this  under  ad- 
visement for  several  years.  The  government 
knew  that  Ontario  Hydro  was  going  to  de- 
•  velop  a  building  on  that  site.  The  question 
of  who  was  to  do  it  and  the  terms  of  it  were 
matters  entirely  within  the  purview  of  the 
Ontario    Hydro-Electric   Power   Commission. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary: 
Why,  then,  was  it  not  put  out  to  tender? 
Why  was  the  operative  part  of  the  proposal 
that  those  submitting  proposals  must  at  least 
have  had  experience  with  government  busi- 
ness previously;  which  Mr.  Moog  obviously 
had,  having  built  the  OISE  building,  which 
the  Premier  was  so  concerned  vdth  when  he 
was  Minister  of  Education,  and  the  educa- 
tional television  authority  building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  to  be  really  specific 
about  it,  the  ETV  authority  building  is  not 
in  the  same  technical  or  legal  situation  as 
either  Hydro  or  the  institute,  it  is  a  straight 
lease.  The  institute  is  a  lease-purchase  where- 
by the  public  becomes  the  owner  for  $1  at 
the  end  of  a  stated  period,  the  same  way  as 
with  Hydro. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  After  he  collects  $180 
million! 

Mr.  Lewis:  After  a  quarter  billion  dollars 
for  both. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  I  will  point  out:  (a)  that 
his  own  mathematics,  as  calculated  on  that 
great  graph  of  his,  were  factually  incorrect. 
And  of  course  he  also  missed  two  or  three 
rather  relevant  points,  which  will  indicate 
that  once  again  his  mathematics  was  many, 
many  millions  of  dollars  in  error. 

Mr.  Raid:  What's  a  million? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  say  many  millions  of 
dollars,  and  apparently  to  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  they  are  relatively  insignificant. 
All  I  can  say  is  his  calculations  are  all  wet. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  all  wet. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

Mr.  R.  F,  Nixon:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  am  providing  the  Premier  with  the  oppor- 
tunity I  know  he  wants  to  exert.  Since  he 
has  now  apparently  examined  the  nature  of 
the  contract  entered  into  by  Ontario  Hydro 
in  the  building  of  the  head  office,  can  he  ex- 
plain to  the  House  where  the  calculations 
presented  yesterday  were  incorrect?  And  as 
an  additional  supplementary:  Is  he  satisfied 
about  the  contractual  arrangement  that  was 
entered  into  by  Ontario  Hydro,  given  his 
present  assessment  of  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  had  seven  supple- 
men  taries,  which  will  be  sufficient. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  comment 
on  the  actual  contract,  and  I  am  sure  some 
of  the  members  opposite  have  studied  it  in 
some  detail,  it  is  a  very  complex  legal  prob- 
lem and  I  cannot  comment  in  any  meaning- 
ful way  on  that  aspect  of  it.  I  shall,  in  my 
reply  on  the  Throne  Speech,  and  in  relation 
to  the  mathematics,  be  prepared  to  point  out 
rather  conclusively  the  rather  large  errors  in 
the  mathematical  assessments  made  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuIIbrook  (Samia):  The  Premier 
doesn't  have  the  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I  shall. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  Surely  seven 
supplementaries  are  reasonable. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Surely  seven  supplementaries 
are  reasonable.  The  hon.  member  is  out  of 
order. 

Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
have  further  questions?  The  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  is  next. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  MACHINERY 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  provincial  Treasurer. 
Can  he  tell  me  how  much  he  anticipates  the 
manufacturing  sector  will  use  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  on  machinery  and  equipment 
provided  by  this  government  in  the  fiscal  year 
which  is  about  to  end? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  given 
a  figure  a  month  or  so  ago.  I  think  it  was 
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$80  million.  I  would  like  to  double  check 
that,  but  I  think  it  was  $80  million.  I  would 
like  to  double  check  that  and  inform  the 
House  later  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  the 
additonal  income  received  from  the  corpor- 
ate revenue,  of  which  the  Treasurer  spoke 
just  prior  to  the  by-elections,  is  explained  in 
considerable  part,  is  it  not,  by  the  money 
the  manufacturing  sector  did  not  use  from 
the  investment  tax  credit. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  be 
exact  about  these  figures,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  the  plan  was  announced  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  day  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
we  expected  the  cost  over  two  years  to  be 
about  $200  million. 

Mr.  Lewis:  $250  million! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
month  or  so  ago  I  was  given  an  estimate  for 
that  24-month  period  of  something  like  $80 
million;  but  I  would  like  to  refresh  my 
memory  and  give  the  exact  figures  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary:  In 
the  first  year  they  used  $36  million  of  it, 
which  was  an  error  of  $90-odd  million  in  the 
Treasurer's  estimate;  and  given  his  figure,  this 
year  they  will  have  used  about  $44  million  of 
it,  an  error  of  another  $90  million  in  the  pro- 
vincial Treasurer's  estimate.  Can  he  tell  us, 
then,  how  many  jobs  were  created  by  this 
tax  credit  system  which  was  the  single 
greatest  incentive  to  the  economy  introduced 
by  his  distinguished  predecessor. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  There's  no  question  that 
it's  hard  to  push  on  a  string.  When  one  uses 
fiscal  policy  it's  easy  to  pull  and  hard  to 
push. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No  doubt  the  Treasurer 
had  high  hopes  for  that  particular  stimulant 
which  were  satisfied  only  in  part.  How  many 
jobs  did  we  create?  I  think  150,000  last  year. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  by  the  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  think  we've  got  a 
seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  figure  of 
4.1  per  cent,  compared  to  6.5  or  thereabouts 
for  Canada.  I  suspect  if  our  numbers  were 
omitted  from  Canada,  we'd  be  looking  at 
seven  or  eight  or  nine  per  cent  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  country— 18  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment in  Newfoundland.  We  must  be  doing 
something  right. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Not  the  industrial  tax  credit! 
That  was  $80  million  to  corporate  profits,  not 
the  creation  of  jobs. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Because  the 
tax  figures  are  not  that  bad  it  doesn't  mean 
the  government  is  doing  it  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

APPOINTMENT  OF  WOMEN 
TO  ARBITRATION  PANEL 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour:  When  is  he  going  to  ap- 
point women  to  the  arbitration  panel  to  be 
chosen  by  this  government,  as  chairmen  of 
the  various  arbitration  disputes  which  come 
before  the  minister? 

Hon.  F.  Cuindon  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  hon.  friend  probably 
knows,  we  had  one  woman  on  our  list  of 
arbitrators  who  has  now  been  honoured  by 
becoming  a  member  of  this  Legislature,  and 
we  have  no  other  women  on  our  list.  How- 
ever, I  would  certainly  welcome  submission 
of  names  from  all  members  to  see  if  we  can 
have  some  of  them  appointed  to  our  list. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary- 
Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary— I 
have  two  or  three  supplementaries— as  I 
understand  it  correctly  there  are  over  40 
people  on  the  arbitration  panel  and  the 
member  for  St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell)  is 
the  sole  woman  on  that  panel.  Can  the  min- 
ister explain  to  me  how  it  is  conceivable  that 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  until  now  he  has 
not  been  able  to  appoint  an  equivalent  num- 
ber of  women  to  that  area;  and— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —further,  can  the  minister 
explain  to  me  why  in  the  arbitration  of  hos- 
pital disputes  in  this  province— the  majority 
of  the  employees  affected  are  women— he  has 
so  far  appointed  23  men  as  chairmen?  When 
is  he  going  to  change  the  discriminatory  pol- 
icies of  his  own  department? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Sec- 
retary for  Resources  Development):  Gee! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.   Mr.  Cuindon:   Mr.   Speaker,  I  have 
a  very  easy  answer.  For  one  thing  there  was 
only  one  application  from  a  woman- 
Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  the  minister  mean, 
application? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  One  woman  who  came 
forward  to  be  appointed. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  What  did 
the  minister  do,  advertise  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  the  minister  appoint 
men  by  application? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  And  she  wasn't  qual- 
ified. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  the  minister  mean 
by  application? 

Hon.  C.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Ju^ce):  Oh,  be  quiet.  Why  doesn't  the 
member  have  women  as  candidates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  I  have  already  told  my 
friends  opposite  if  they  want  to  give  us  some 
names  we'll  look  at  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crossman:  The  member  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sex  blind,  not  colour  blind. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  a  supplementary: 
Perhaps  the  minister  will  comment  tomorrow 
on  the  dozen  names  which  I  submitted  to 
him  by  wav  of  letter  today.  Perhaps  he  can 
shake  up  his  ministry  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  Today! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  trust  that  the  Minister  of  Labour's 
comments  do  noit  mean  for  a  moment  that 
the  new  member  for  St.  George  is  suddenly 
disqualified  for  some  reason  from  continuing 
on  that  panel  of  arbitrators? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  surely  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  probably  would  be 
a  conflict  of  interest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  If  she  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it's  not  because  of  the  minister,  that's  for 
sure. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary:  Is 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  George  now  dis- 
qualified? Is  there  a  conflict? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  I  didn't  hear  the 
question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  there  a  conflict,  in  fact,  in 
law?  Is  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George  dis- 
qualified from  sitting  on  the  arbitration 
panel? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
have  to  check  on  this.  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  board.  I'm 
not  sure.  I  will  have  to  check. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  We  do 
trust  that  the  minister  is  wrong  and  if  the 
minister  is  in  doubt  about  this  I  hope  that 
he  wiU  get  advice  on  it.  We'd  be  pleased  to 
proffer  some. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  She  was 
probably  fired  the  day  she  got  the  Liberal 
nomination. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  have  further  questions? 

An  hon.  member:  No  more  questions! 


SUPPORT  FOR  PHYSIOTHERAPY 
INTERNS 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
Minister  of  Health.  Has  he  decided  on  the 
additional  support  to  physiotherapy  interns 
that  they  have  been  requesting? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  knew  there 
was  a  gallery. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
quoted  before  as  saying  I'm  very  sympathetic 
to  their  cause,  and  I  hope  within  a  very 
few  days  I  viall  be  in  a  position  to  make  a 
statement  to  the  House   on  this   matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  have  further  questions?  If 
not— 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  A  sup- 
plementary, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary.  The  hon. 
member  for  St.  George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Minister  of  Health  says  that  there  is  to  be 
a  statement  in  a  few  days,  having  promised 
a  statement  to  these  students  in  mid-Feb- 
ruary, does  he  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that 
they  must  make  their  decision  as  to  summer 
employment  within  five  weeks? 

Hon.   Mr.   Potter:   Yes,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food. 
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With  regard  to  the  price  increase  in  milk 
that  is  to  take  place  next  week,  what  con- 
ceivable justification  is  there  for  the  distrib- 
utors taking  a  larger  cut  of  this  two-cent  price 
increase- 
Mr.  Reid:  It  was  our  turn  to  ask  a  question. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —than  they  took  of  the 
price  increase- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 
The  hon.  member  for  York  South,  I  am 
sure,  will  oblige  me  if  he  defers,  because  the 
hon.  members  from  the  Liberal  Party  are 
complaining  that  I  called  the  member  out  of 
turn.  I  will  assure  him  that  I  will  call  him 
next,  if  he  doesn't  mind. 

Mr.  Reid:  He  is  usually  out  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  almost  going  to 
insist  in  holding  the  floor  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  view  of  that  rather  cheeky  interjection 
there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  asked  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  if  he  would  mind  deferring. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Since  you  have  asked  me, 
I  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  admit  that  I  did  not 
first  call  properly  on  the  Liberal  Party  for  its 
first  question.  The  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  is  first. 


LICENSING  INCOME  TAX 
CONSULTANTS 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations. 

In  light  of  the  explosion  in  the  numbers 
of  individuals  and  concerns  now  involved  in 
filing  of  income  tax  returns,  and  as  a  result 
of  the  wide  variation  in  the  filing  of  these 
returns  as  illustrated  by  the  recent  article 
in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  does  the 
minister  plan  on  protecting  the  public  against 
such  practices  either  by  licensing  control  or 
some  other  method,  that  is  protecting  the 
public  by  licensing  and  control  of  income 
tax  consultants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Even  the  government 
makes  those  mistakes. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Qement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
read  with  interest  the  article  referred  to  by 


my  friend  from  Windsor-Walkerville.  No,  I 
have  had  no  requests  that  such  controls  be 
imposed.  I  have  not  in  truthfulness  considered 
it.  I  read  that  article  with  interest  and  I 
wasn't  aware  of  the  problems  that  existed 
until  I  did,  in  fact,  read  it  the  other  day. 

Mr.   Roy:    Supplementary,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  After  reading  this  article,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  the  minister  consulted  at  all  the 
combine  section  of  the  federal  Department 
of  Consumer  and  Coi-porate  Affairs?  Does  the 
minister  not  feel  that  there  might  well  be  an 
infringement  of  the  misleading  advertisement 
provisions  of  this  section;  and  has  he  con- 
sulted with  the  federal  government  about  the 
laying  of  charges  on  the  advertisements  of 
these  companies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  presume 
with  reference  to  those  particular  types  of  ads 
that  the  federal  authorities  have  had  them 
brought  forcibly  to  their  attention.  I  have  not 
personally  brought  those  to  the  federal  min- 
ister's attention.  I  did  meet  with  my  counter- 
part in  Ottawa  in  January,  along  with  the 
consumer  minister  from  Quebec.  Among  the 
things  discussed  was  misleading  advertising, 
which  I  might  add  causes  great  concern  to 
my  counterpart  in  Quebec  over  the  TV. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South;  and  I  want  to  thank  him  very  sin- 
cerely for  the  courtesy  extended. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  so  gracious. 


MILK  PRICE  INCREASE 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
A  question  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  With  regard  to  next  week's  price  in- 
crease in  milk,  what  conceivable  justification 
is  there  for  the  distributors  taking  a  larger 
cut  of  this  price  increase,  namely  one-third 
of  the  two  cents,  than  they  took  of  the  Jan- 
uary price  increase,  when  they  took  only  a 
quarter;  particularly,  if  I  may  add,  when  this 
price  increase  is  to  compensate  the  fanners 
for  having  been  shortchanged  in  January? 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  It  is 
all  going  into  increased  labour  costs. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  has 
made  certain  allegations  about  the  farmers 
being  shortchanged.  That's  a  matter  of  debate 
and  opinion. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  doesn't  think 
they  were? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  With  regard  to  the  price 
increase,  there  is  no  price  control  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  on  consumer  goods  that 
I   am    aware   of.    This    is   a   matter   for   the 

f)rocessors,  to  set  their  price  at  the  retail  out- 
ets.  The  price  of  milk,  as  I  am  sure  my 
friend  knows,  varies  considerably  between 
home  deliveries  and  between  store  purchases 
in  various  types  of  stores.  As  far  as  I  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  50-cents-per-hundred  in- 
crease that's  coming  April  1  to  producers  for 
class  one  milk  means  about  1%  cents  to  the 
fanner.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  processors  are 
intending  to  sell  milk  at— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Generally  two-thirds  of  a 
cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  have  heard  that 
figure  mentioned.  I  have  also  heard  that 
some  of  them  are  simply  passing  it  on  as  a 
straight  increase  of  1%  cents.  I  have  heard 
also  that  some  of  them  may  be  adjusting  it 
on  the  three-quart  plastic  jug  container  pack 
—the  three  individual  quarts— up  to  four  cents 
or  five  cents.  Three  times  1%  cents  is  four 
cents,  but  I  am  not  sure  what  the  retail  price 
vdll  be.  I  have  heard  some  say  that  it  will 
be  five  cents,  so  it's  not  really  determined 
as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker;  I  have  one  or  two  supplementary 
questions.  The  minister  is  correct  in  stating 
there  is  no  control  at  the  consumer  level. 
In  view  of  the  discussions  in  Ottawa,  does 
he  not  feel  there  is  a  role  for  this  government 
to  get  into  the  picture  and  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  the  extra  gouging  on  the  part  of 
the  distributor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
is  singularly  noticeable  that  my  hon.  friend 
is  always  talking  about  the  person  who  is  in 
the  middle-man  role— and  I  am  not  defend- 
ing him  particularly.  But  there  is  never  a 
reference  made  by  that  group,  nor  was  it 
made  to  the  food  inquiry  committee  at 
Ottawa  by  the  CLC,  with  regard  to  salary 
increases  for  those  people  who  are  involved. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  minister  answer 
my  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I'll  deal  with  that 
some  time.  He  is  always  talking  about  goug- 
ing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What's  the  answer  to  my 
question? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Always  talking  about 
gouging.  Now  who  is  doing  the  gouging? 
It  is  a  maitter  of  some  concern. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  the 
minister  a  question.  Since  the  distributors  are 
taking  one-third  of  thp  price  increase  this 
time  when  they  only  took  one-quarter  of  it 
in  January,  what  justification  is  there  for  thai 
extra  gouging;  and  does  the  minister  think 
this  government  has  some  obligation  to  stop 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  we  have  not  been  in  the  field  of  milk 
pricing  at  the  consumer  leveh  We  were  in  it 
a  great  many  years  ago,  and  because  of  the 
very  great  difiiculties  that  were  encountered 
at  that  time,  the  Milk  Industry  Board,  I 
understood,— 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  The  govern- 
ment controls  the  price  of  booze;  why  not 
milk? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  —recommended  that  we 
pull  back  out  of  it  and  get  out  of  it  entirely. 
Frankly,  I  think  that's  the  place  for  us  to 
stay,  because  the  free  competition  within  the 
industry  itself  does,  in  my  opinion,  act  as  a 
very  effective  control. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Oh, 
nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Now  with  regard  to 
what  my  friend  has  suggested  about  the  last 
price  increase,  which  was  effective  Jan.  1 
and  was  based  on  35  cents  per  hundred; 
there  was,  I  believe,  a  greater  than  one- 
quarter  increase  taken  by  some  processors.  If 
memory  serves  me  right,  and  I  don't  have 
all  the  figures  here,  to  say  that  it  was  a  strict 
quarter  at  that  time  and  there  will  be  one- 
third  more  now,  I  think  begs  the  point  a  bit. 
I  don't  think  it  is  quite  accurate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  is  just  try- 
ing to  confuse  the  issue. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sure  he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  am  not  trying  to  con- 
fuse the  issue.  I  am  simply  saying  that  dif- 
ferent processors  took  a  different  markup. 
Now  are  we  to  suggest  that  everyone  should 
take  the  same  markup?  I  don't  think  that's 
what  my  hon.  friend  wants. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  final  supple- 
mentary question.  Would  the  minister  ex- 
plain to  me  what  conceivable  justification  or 
rationale  there   is   for  the  milk   commission 
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this  time  accepting  an  increase  when  it  re- 
fused it  in  January? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  I  will.  Yes,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  For  the  simple  reason, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  milk  commission  wtas 
honouring  the  milk  formula  pricing  structure 
that  has  been  evolved  over  a  great  many 
years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  minister  suggest- 
ing the  OMMB  had  breached  it? 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Quiet.  Let  him  answer  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Now  just  let  me  answer 
the  question  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker.  My  hon. 
friend  thinks  he  knows  everything  and  he 
knows  very  little,  obviously. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  perhaps  know  more 
about  this  than  the  minister  does  at  this 
point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  the  member 
always  thinks  he  knows  things  that  every- 
body else  doesn't. 

An  hon.  member:  And  most  of  the  time 
he's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Let  me  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Milk  Marketing  Board  came 
forward  with  the  presentation.  At  the  time  it 
calculated  the  increase  requested,  it  was 
based  on  the  price  of  all  of  the  factors  that 
go  into  the  formula  pricing  stnicture.  These 
figures  were  established  on  a  price  basis  from 
Jan.  1,  1972,  to  Sept.  1,  1972,  before  the 
major  increases  had  taken  place  in  feed  prices, 
and  particularly  high  protein  feeds,  that  took 
place  after  that.  Based  on  the  figures  that 
were  available  to  the  milk  commission  in  the 
formula  pricing  structure  they  made  their  de- 
cision that  it  be  35  cents  a  hundred  instead 
of  the  56  to  57  cents. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  not  what  the  Milk 
Marketing  Board  says,  and  they  happen  to  be 
involved  in  the  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  That  is  very  true,  but 
the  chairman  of  the  Milk  Marketing  Board 
admitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  milk  com- 
mission that  the  decision  they  made  covered 
the  formula  pricing  structure  at  that  time. 

As  a  result  of  concern,  that  I  had  and  that 
I'm  sure  every  other  person  in  the  Legislature 
who  was  knowledgeable  about  the  costs 
facing  the  producer  had,  I  made  a  statement 


at  the  time  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Milk  Marketing  Board  in  early  January.  We 
suggested  that  while  the  formula  had  worked 
well  in  the  past,  there  was  one  problem  that 
we  felt  was  a  criticism  of  the  formula  and 
that  was  that  it  did  not  reflect  accurately 
enough  the  changing  price  structures  of  those 
factors  that  make  up  the  formula— that  is 
there  was  too  long  a  lag. 

I  wanted  it  brought  up  to  date  so  it  would 
be  kept  more  current,  because  the  increases 
in  prices  for  feed  products  and  for  other 
costs,  hydro  and  so  on,  they  had  gone  into 
the  fanners'  cost  of  production.  I  felt  they 
should  be  given  greater  consideration  and 
suggested  that  the  milk  board  might  explore 
the  possibilities  of  coming  back,  based  on 
more  current  figures,  with  another  presenta- 
tion to  the  milk  commission.  That  is  what  has 
been  done  and  the  milk  commission,  in  its 
wisdom,  has  approved  the  application. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Op- 
position with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  laboured  and 
elaborate  answer.  We  will  deal  with  it  later. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Can  we  now  expect  the 
commission  and  the  Milk  Marketing  Board  to 
work  more  closely  in  any  changes  of  milk 
prices,  that  obviously  will  be  forthcoming  if 
the  price  is  going  to  be  tied  as  closely  as  the 
minister  describes  to  the  cost  of  the  input, 
such  as  hydro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  I'm  quite  sure  of 
that,  Mr.  Speaker.  We've  had  conversations 
with  both  groups.  There  is  an  honest  effort 
being  made  by  them,  and  I  believe  the  pro- 
cessors and  distributors  as  well,  to  improve 
the  formula  to  make  it  more  accurately  re- 
flect current  pricing  structures. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  there 
is  some  lead  time  required,  because  the  time 
the  figures  are  compiled  until  they  are  prop- 
erly reviewed  and  put  into  a  presentation  to 
the  milk  commission  does  represent  some  time 
lag.  With  the  incredibly  fast-escalating  costs 
that  have  characterized  the  dairy  industry  this 
winter  particularly,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
keep  it  right  up  to  date.  Fortunately  some  of 
those  feed  prices  are  coming  down  more  in 
line.  I  have  every  hope  that  they  will  come 
back  to  a  more  reasonable  level  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
David. 
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RYERSON  RADIO  STATION 

Mrs.  M.  Scrivener  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

Can  the  minister  inform  the  House  if  it  is 
true  that  the  licence  for  the  Ryerson  radio 
station  CJRT  will  be  up  for  review  by  the 
CRTC  next  year  and  that  it  is  unlikely  that 
tliis  licence  will  be  renewed,  and  further,  that 
it  appears  probable  that  a  French-language 
station  will  obtain  the  right? 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  should  ask  that  in 
the  federal  Parliament. 

An  hon.  member:  She  would  have,  had 
things  gone  well. 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  can  he  predict  the— 

Hon.  J.  McNie  (Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  answering  the  first 
part  of  that  question:  It  is  up  for  review  next 
year;  there  is  no  determination  yet  as  to 
whether  it  will  be  renewed  or  not.  We  are 
looking  at  it  very  closely  as  a  government,  not 
only  as  a  ministry,  because  we  have  some 
very  considerable  interest  in  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  educational  broadcasting  and  this  is 
only  part  of  a  study  that  is  being  done  right 
now. 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the 
question:  No,  we've  no  information  with  re- 
spect its  being  considered  even  tentatively  as 
a  French  broadcasting  station. 

Mr,  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  implying  in  his  state- 
ment that  if  the  radio  station  cannot  continue 
with  the  regular  grants  through  his  ministry, 
then  some  other  ministry,  like  Education,  or 
perhaps  some  other  source  might  channel 
funds  in  there  to  keep  it  operating  simply  as 
an  educational  television  broadcasting  unit, 
responsible  to  some  minister? 

Mr.  Singer:  Or  authority? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wasn't 
implying  anything  particularly.  I  was  saying 
that  the  government  is  studying  the  matter 
and  it  shares  the  concerns  that  the  member 
opposite  and  members  of  the  public  have 
with  sustaining  the  radio  station  if  it  fits  into 
our  overall  policy  wdth  regard  to  broadcasting. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  actual 
educational  content  of  that  radio  station  is 
very  nominal;  it  is  only  about  SVe  hours  out 
of  133  hours  of  broadcasting.  There  are  other 
considerations,  obviously,  that  make  it  of 
interest  to  our  ministry— the  cultural  aspect 
of  it. 


We  are  looking  at  its  very  seriously,  and  I 
think  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  that  we  are  not  going  to  see  the 
station  abandoned  lightly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  with  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
subsided,  saying,  "We  will  not  see  it  aban- 
doned lightly".  I  wish  he  hadn't  said  that. 
I  would  have  been  quite  satisfied- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Will  the  minister  iassure  the 
House  that  it  is  the  government's  intention 
to  keep  the  non-commercial  service  of  CJRT 
in  operation,  either  through  Ryerson  or 
through  some  other  means? 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  He  has  just  answered  that 
he  would  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that 
I  have   to   choose  my  words  very  carefully. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  The 
minister  should  tell  us  how  far  he  has  cut 
back. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  are  four  minutes  re- 
maining in  the  question  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  members  that  the  matter  is 
going  to  be  given  very  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Revenue 
has  the  answer  to  a  question  previously 
asked. 

Mr.  Reid:  That's  a  svdtch. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Give  us  the  answer  to  some- 
thing. 


ELIZABETH   GARDENS   PROJECT 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.   F.   Drea   (Scarborough   Centre):    Stall 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It's  their  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Go  ahead;  don't  be  so 
easily  stopped. 

Interjections  by  hon  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I'm  always  a  gentle- 
man to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  question  from 
the    hon.    member    for    Windsor- Walkerville 
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—yesterday,  I  believe  it  was— respecting  com- 
plaints from  occupants  of  the  Elizabeth  Gar- 
dens condominium  project  in  Windsor.  On- 
tario Housing  Corp.,  I  should  advise,  as 
second  mortgagee,  has  the  responsibihty  for 
inspections  relating  to  the  release  of  mortgage 
funds.  In  addition  to  the  inspection  of 
foundations,  plumbing,  eilectrical  installations, 
framing,  roofing  and  insulation  carried  out  by 
the  municipality,  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  has 
been  carrying  out  regular  inspections  of  these 
units  as  construction  proceeded. 

I  am  advised  that  during  that  time  a 
number  of  deficiencies,  as  normally  found  in 
a  project  of  this  kind,  were  noted.  The  devel- 
oper has  been  informed  of  these  deficiencies 
and  is  in  the  process  of  correcting  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  OHC  had  an  inspector  on 
the  site  last  week  and  I  am  also  informed 
that  two  more  senior  inspectors  are  on  the 
site  today  to  check  on  the  progress  of  this 
work. 

OHC  is  holding  back  $345,000  in  mortgage 
funds,  and  vidll  continue  to  hold  them  back 
imtil  the  deficiencies  are  corrected  to  the 
satisfaction  of  OHC. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  May  I  ask  of  the  minister  if  it  is 
his  intention  to  have  an  inspector  on  site 
up  until  the  completion  of  the  whole  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  couldn't  answer  that 
off  the  top  of  my  head,  although  I  would 
imagine  it  would  be  very  costly  for  OHC  to 
have  inspectors  permanently  on  very  project 
until  they  were  finished. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  However,  if  there 
appears  to  be  a  necessity  for  it,  of  course  we 
will  do  it.  At  this  moment  I  couldn't  give  a 
commitment  to  the  hon.  member  in  that 
regard. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  are  three  minutes  left 
and  there  is  another  minister  who  has  an 
answer  to  a  question.  We  will  take  one  sup- 
plementary. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Since  the  problem  with 
Elizabeth  Gardens  has  been  imputed  to  re- 
late partially  to  the  design,  did  OHC  play 
any  part  in  approving  the  type  of  design  for 
this  condominium  housing  in  Elizabeth 
Gardens? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  has 
given  an  opinion  as  to  the  design  of  the 
project,  and  I  am  not  familiar  with  that.  I'll 


go  into  that  matter  for  the  hon.  member  and 
get  him  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Col- 
leges and  Universities  has  the  answer  to  a 
question  previously  asked. 


TESTING  OF  MEDICAL  STUDENTS 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  reply  to  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park,  who  asked  the  following  question  the 
other  day: 

Can  the  minister  explain  why  applicants 
to  the  University  of  Western  Ontario  medi- 
cal school  are  told  they  must  first  apply 
to  a  US  corporation  headquartered  in  New 
York  to  take  a  psychological  test  to  see  if 
they  are  fit  to  become  Canadian  doctors? 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  test  employed  by  all 
English-speaking  medical  schools  in  Canada 
called  the  MCAT-the  Medical  College  Ad- 
missions Test.  It  isn't  a  psychological  test.  As 
I  understand  it,  it  is  essentially  an  objective 
measure  of  academic  achievement  that  has 
proved  to  have  a  high  degree  of  success  in 
predictabihty  in  academic  areas,  and  I  think 
all  of  us  will  agree  it  is  orJy  one  of  the 
criteria  for  measvuing  what  makes  a  good 
doctor. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Why  go 
to  the  States? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  According  to  Dr.  Shute, 
the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculties 
of  Medicine: 

The  weight  given  by  the  selection  com- 
mittees in  Ontario  schools  to  the  MCAT  is 
small,  probably  less  than  five  per  cent.  The 
test,  however,  identifies  the  calibre  of 
students  applying  to  various  schools 
throughout  America.  All  medical  schools 
in  Canada  are  jointly  accredited  by  the 
Association  of  Canadian  Medical  Colleges 
and  the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges. 

This   is   the   important   thing,    Mr.    Speaker: 

He  went  on  to  say: 

This  permits  our  students  access  to  post- 
graduate training  facilities  in  the  United 
States  without  examination. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 
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Mr.  Henderson,  from  the  select  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  the  lists  of  members  to 
compose  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House,  presented  the  committee's  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  lists 
of  standing  committees  ordered  by  the  House 
be  composed  as  follows: 

1.  PROCEDtTRAL  AFFAIRS:  Messrs.  Burr, 
Cassidy,  Dymond,  Deans,  Eaton,  Edighoffer, 
Ewen,  Henderson,  Hodgson  ( Victoria-Hali- 
burton),  Johnston,  Meen,  Sargent,  Scrivener 
(Mrs.),  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain),  Spence, 
Timbrell,  Turner,  Walker-18. 

2.  Administration  of  Justice:  Messrs. 
Carruthers,  Davison,  Downer,  Givens,  Havrot, 
Irvine,  Lane,  Lawlor,  MacBeth,  McKeough, 
McNeil,  Nixon  ( Dovercourt ) ,  Renwick, 
Rhodes,  Roy,  Ruston,  Singer,  Taylor, 
Wardle-19. 

3.  Social  Development:  Messrs.  Beckett, 
Belanger,  BuUbrook,  Campbell  (Mrs.),  Drea, 
Dukszta,  Foulds,  Gisbom,  Hamilton,  Handle- 
man,  Leluk,  Mcllveen,  Momingstar,  Morrow, 
Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville),  Parrott, 
Root,  Smith  (Nipissing),  Smith  (Simcoe 
Ea^t)-19. 

4.  Resources  Development:  Messrs.  Al- 
lan, Evans,  Gaunt,  Gilbertson,  Good,  Hag- 
gerty,  Jessiman,  Laughren,  MacDonald, 
Maeck,  MiUer,  Newman  (Ontario  South), 
Nuttall,  Reid,  Rollins,  Stokes,  Villeneuve, 
Wiseman,  Yakabuski— 19. 

5.  Estimates:  Messrs.  Beckett,  Braith- 
waite.  Deans,  Drea,  Eaton,  Hamilton,  Jessi- 
man, Leluk,  Martel,  Nixon  (Dovercourt), 
Nuttall,  Parrcytt,  Riddell,  Scrivener  (Mrs.), 
Stokes,  Walker,  Wardle,  Worton-18. 

6.  Public  Accounts:  Messrs.  Allan, 
Breithaupt,  Cassidy,  Deacon,  Dymond, 
Germa,  Lane,  MacBeth,  Mcllveen,  Taylor, 
Timbrell,  Wiseman— 12. 

7.  Regulations:  Messrs.  Belanger,  Boun- 
sall,  Handleman,  Havrot,  Johnston,  Maeck, 
Morrow,  Paterson,  Reilly,  Riddell,  Turner, 
Young— 12. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 


MOTION  FOR  INTERIM  SUPPLY 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves,  seconded  by  Hon. 
Mr.  Welch,  that  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  be 
authorized  to  pay,  and  the  Provincial  Auditor 
be  authorized  to  approve,  the  payment  of  the 
salaries  of  the  civil  service  and  other  neces- 
sary payments,  pending  the  voting  of  supply 


for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  April  1,  1973, 
such  payments  to  be  charged  to  the  proper 
appropriations  following  the  voting  of  supply. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  rise  on  a  question  of  privi- 
lege for  just  one  moment.  It's  been  brought 
to  my  attention  that  we  have  a  group  of 
visitors  in  the  gallery,  a  study  group  from 
Japan,  and  they  are  members  of  International 
Rotary  visiting   the  chamber  this   afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  I  might  speak  to  the  point 
of  privilege,  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Speaker's  gal- 
lery is  reserved  for  important  visiting  persons 
—not  that  these  people  are  not— but  the  im- 
portant visiting  persons  are  usually  parlia- 
mentarians. I  might  further  advise  the  House 
that  the  visitors  are  my  guests  and  that  I 
received  a  previous  indication  that  I  over- 
looked introducing  them.  I  did  not  so  over- 
look introducing  them.  They  are  not  parlia- 
mentarians. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  House  leader  is  wrong 
again. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion 
put  forward  authorizes  the  Treasurer  to 
spend,  I  would  suppose,  $7  billion,  a  tre- 
mendous sum  of  money,  which  means  that 
through  this  motion  the  auditor  can  approve 
the  expenditure  of  the  sums  that  will  even- 
tually be  discussed  item  by  item  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Legislature.  Obviously  there 
is  no  way  that  we  are  going  to  stand  and 
obstruct  such  a  motion,  but  it  occurs  to  me 
there  are  a  number  of  practices  associated 
with  this  motion  that  the  Treasurer  and  prob- 
ably the  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board 
of  Cabinet  ought  to  take  under  consideration. 

The  first,  surely,  is  that  interim  supply 
should  become  more  meaningful  in  this 
House  than  it  has  been,  and  as  it  is  in  many 
other  Parliaments  and  Legislatures;  that  in 
fact  we  should  only  be  asked  to  vote  supply 
to  carry  the  government  through  a  month,  or 
at  the  most  three  months  of  the  fiscal  year  so 
that  we  are  not  giving  carte  blanche  to  the 
government  to  proceed  with  the  total  ex- 
penditure of  the  billions  of  dollars  which 
eventually  will  be  authorized  by  this  House. 

The  second  thing  has  to  do  with  the 
authority  of  the  cabinet  itself  to  approve  ex- 
penditures that  are  not  approved  by  this 
House,  nor  in  fact  reported  to  them  for  final 
approval.  I  refer  to  the  Management  Board 
payments  that  have  been  mentioned  by  the 
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Provincial  Auditor  in  his  most  recent  report. 
The  auditor,  as  you  know,  indicated  that  half 
the  costs  of  Ontario  Place,  as  far  as  its 
construction  was  concerned,  were  met  by 
these  special  authorizations  from  the  Man- 
agement Board. 

I  would  simply  say  to  you,  sir,  that  we 
should  not  be  asked  to  continue,  year  after 
year,  with  a  procedure  that  I  know  every- 
body in  the  House  finds  so  compelling,  that 
in  fact  by  the  passage  of  this  resolution  we 
give  carte  blanche  to  the  government  to 
spend  probably  $6  billion  to  $7  bilhon.  It 
simply  means  that  for  the  rest  of  the  session 
in  the  consideration  of  our  work  we  become 
rubber  stamps.  They  should  obviously,  in  my 
opinion,  bring  forward  interim  supply  only, 
and  also  announce  to  the  House  that  they 
are  going  to  bring— 

An  Hon.  member:  Right!  Right! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —under  some  reasonable 
control  the  practice  that  has  been  growing 
inordinately  of  approving  certain  expenditures 
through  Management  Board  orders  only. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
just  reply  very  briefly— 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  a  motion  before 
the  House  and  I  think  if  there  are  any  other 
members  who  wish  to  speak  it  might  be  well 
to  have  them  all  speak. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
comment  I  would  like  to  make,  without  get- 
ting into  an  extended  debate  on  this,  is  I 
don't  know  how  we're  going  to  avoid  the 
anomaly— and  that's  putting  it  mildly— of  this 
kind  of  blank-cheque  arrangement  to  the 
government  when  we  have  a  sessional  sched- 
ule beginning  so  late  that  we  don't  get 
a  budget  until  we're  into  the  new  fiscal  year. 

I  go  back  to  the  comments  of  the  Premier 
yesterday  or  the  day  before  with  regard  to 
what  he  envisages  as  the  appropriate  and 
the  ideal  pattern.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  ideal  pattern  would  at  least  be  to  have 
the  budget  down  before  the  new  fiscal  year 
begins.  If  we're  going  to  delay  as  long  as 
we've  done  for  the  last  year  or  two  in  terms 
of  getting  the  session  going,  we're  getting 
almost  as  confused  in  our  handling  of  the 
situation  as  the  Liberals  have  been  for  years 
when  they  were  lucky  if  they  got  the  esti- 
mates passed  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  the  expenditures  had  been  made. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  at  least  they  had 
interim  supply. 


Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  com- 
ment to  make.  There  are  the  obvious  anoma- 
lies that  have  been  drawn  to  the  attention  of 
the  Treasurer,  but  I  would  like  some  as- 
siu-ance  from  the  minister  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  government  to  complete  sup- 
ply before  the  House  rises  for— whatever  one 
wants  to  call  it— the  summer  recess  or  what- 
ever the  other  name  is,  and  that  we  will  not 
be  dealing  with  supply  at  the  end  of  this 
year  when  we  should  be  completing  supply 
as  rapidly  and  efiiciently  as  possible  before 
the  House  rises  for  the  summer  adjournment. 

I  would  also  like  the  minister  to  com- 
menlt  about  whether  he  sees  any  resolution  to 
this  kind  of  anomaly  in  his  proposal  that  we 
should  move  to  a  calendar  year  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  government  rather  than  continue 
with  this  rather  old  fashioned  fiscal  year 
ending  on  March  31. 

Mr.  Raid:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  say  a  few 
words  on  this,  I  think  this  whole  procedure 
is  circumventing  the  responsibilities  of  the 
members  of  this  Legislature.  We  arrived  at 
the  present  system  of  responsible  government 
through  a  long  historical  process  in  which  the 
king,  before  he  could  receive  the  approval 
of  his  lords,  had  to  listen  to  their  grievances. 
The  government  is  coming  here  year  after 
year  to  ask  us  to  vote  interim  supply  with 
little  explanation  of  what  it  has  done  in  the 
interim  between  the  sittings  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Perhaps  the  Treasurer  or  some  of  the  mem- 
bers opposite  who  are  on  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  rules  of  the  Legislature,  might 
recall  that  the  committee  suggested  that  at 
the  beginning  of  each  session  the  Premier 
would  rise  in  his  place  and  give  an  account- 
ing of  the  business  of  the  government  in  the 
time  between  the  last  sitting  and  the  present 
sitting  of  the  Legislature. 

My  leader  has  referred  to  the  matter  of 
Ontario  Place  and  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
were  voted  without  any  direct  application  to 
the  Legislature  to  give  approval  for  these 
public  moneys  to  be  spent;  nor  has  there 
been  any  justification  from  the  Premier  or 
the  cabinet  benches  for  the  amounts  of  money 
that  were  spent  under  Treasury  Board  orders. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  prac- 
tice is  circumventing  the  Legislature  as  a 
whole,  denigrating  our  responsibilities  and  is 
directly  inimicable  to  the  whole  legislative 
process.  I,  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  am  not  pre- 
pared to  continue  with  this  practice  of  vot- 
ing interim  supply  without  some  kind  of  justi- 
fication or  defence  or  explanation  from  the 
government  side  in  regard  to  these  funds  to 
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which  I  am  asked  to  give  approval  when  I 
have  been  given  no  reason  to  approve  such 
funds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  don't  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  it  might  be  as  well 
to  let  everyone  speak  and  the  hon.  minister 
may  reply.  We'll  not  cut  them  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I'm  not  going  to  wind 
up  now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is  with 
regard  to  the  public  accounts  standing  com- 
mittee. I  would  like  to  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  leader  or  the  Treas- 
urer in  view  of  the  fact  that,  progressively, 
the   public   is   focusing   on   public  accounts. 

I  feel,  watching  last  year's  performance  of 
that  very  important  committee,  a  great  job 
was  done  by  my  two  colleagues  from  this 
party  on  that  committee.  One  of  them  is  the 
chairman  and  one  is  a  member  so  we  only 
have  one  vote  on  that  committee.  In  giving 
them  tribute,  I  also  pay  a  great  tribute  to 
the  former  Treasurer  of  Ontario,  the  mem- 
ber for  Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr.  Allan)  for 
the  fair-minded  approach  he  took  on  tliis 
committee.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me,  having  only 
one  member  of  the  Liberal  Party  as  a  voting 
member  on  this  very  important  committee  is 
not  representative  nor  right  nor  fair. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Treasurer  or  the 
House  leader  if  they  will  rethink  the  fact  and 
that  there  should  be  more  representation  on 
this  committee  than  the  12  members  who 
have  been  appointed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  has  to  do  with 
the  voting  of  supply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  before  the  Treasurer 
answers  the  questions  that  have  been  put  for- 
ward. 

I  think  it  is  very  safe  to  say  that  this  year 
the  situation  has  arisen  primarily  because  of 
the  reorganization  of  government  which  will 
become  apparent  as  we  present  the  estimates 
to  the  House.  It  is  not,  in  the  future,  the  in- 
tention of  the  government  to  have  to  go 
through  the  procedure  we  are  going  through 
today;  and  we  are  doing  it,  as  I  say,  simply 
because  of  the  new  method  we  will  use  in 
the  presentation   of   estimates.   In   answering 


the    question    from    the    member    for    Grey- 
Bruce— 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  What  the  minister  is  say- 
ing is  completely  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Btillbrook:  The  minister  is  completely 
wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  am? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Does  the  minister  mean 
that  this  is  a  new  procedure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  They  do  it  every  year. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Does  the  minister  mean 
that  we  won't  have  to  do  it  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Reid:  What's  it  got  to  do  with  gov- 
ernment reorganization? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Well,  it's  just  that  I 
cannot  give  the  members  the  rest  of  the  plan 
today.  I  don't  think  the  Treasurer  is  in  a  pos- 
ition to  tell  them,  unless  he  wants  to.  That's 
his  prerogative. 

But  we  will  change  the  routine  this  year 
to  reflect  the  change  in  the  organization  of 
government.  And  if  the  members  will 
possess— 

Mr.  Reid:  This  is  the  last  time  the  govern- 
ment votes  supply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  And  if  they'll  possess 
their  souls  in  patience  for  a  few  days,  they'll 
find  out. 

Mr.  Reid:  Is  this  the  last  time  the  govern- 
ment votes  supply? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  And  in  regard  to  the 
question  posed  by  the  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Who  was  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —I  may  have  sympathy 
for  his  point  of  view,  but  I  think  he'll  find 
that  it  is  a  formula  that  has  been  developed 
by  the  members  of  the  committee;  and  cer- 
tainly under  the  rules  of  the  House  we  can 
have  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak?  If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Samia  suggested  that  we  always 
vote  supply.  The  diflPerence  is  that  we  usually 
have  the  estimates  in  front  of  us.  We  haven't 
got  the  estimates  in  front  of  us  this  year  be- 
cause, unlike  Ottawa,  we  have  attempted  to 
embrace  the  expenditure  side  as  well  as  the 
revenue  side  in  presenting  our  budget  state- 
ment every  year.  And  the  reason  the  budget 
statement  isn't  available  before  the  end  of 
March,  as  indeed  is  our  custom- 
Mr.  Held:  March  15. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —is  because  the  Treas- 
urer assumed  this  responsibility  Jan.  15  and 
wanted  another  short  while  to  come  to  grips 
vdth  certaio  fimdamental  considerations. 

So  this  is  the  sequence  which  leads  to  the 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  we  hear  from 
the  members  of  the  opposition.  I  quite  under- 
stand this,  but  this  is  the  background  to  it. 
Certainly  I  would  expect  to  bring  in  a  budget 
before  die  end  of  March  next  year.  This  is  an 
unusual  year  because  of  the  change  in  minis- 
terial responsibilities. 

Funnily  enough,  I  got  a  Teletype  just  a 
short  while  ago,  just  a  few  minutes  ago, 
which  says  that  Newfoundland  Finance  Min- 
ister John  Crosbie  says  he  will  introduce  his 
provincial  budget  in  the  Legislature  on 
Friday.  The  last  time  a  budget  was  introduced 
before  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  March  31, 
was  in  1968,  and  certainly  it  is  true  in  many 
Legislatures  that  the  budget  does  not  come 
in  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

As   the   Chairman   of   Management   Board 

has  touched  upon,  we  will- 
Mr.     MacDonald:     Newfoundland    doesn't 

give  us  a  pattern  for  duplication. 

Mr.  Drea:  Tory  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  vdll  be  presenting 
the  estimates  this  year  in  several  separate 
booklets  relating  to  the  new  policy  field  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  going  to  simplify 
things  just  like  the  telephone  book. 

Mr.  Reid:  Simple  to  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  think  this  will  make 
the  estimates  more  intelligible  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  and  equally  impor- 
tant, more  comprehensible  to  members  of  the 
public  who  have  an  interest  in  the  area  of 
resource  development,  or  social  development, 
or  justice  and  so  on.  The  Chairman  of  Man- 
agement Board  will  be  providing  full  details 


on   that  some   time  within   the   next  couple 

of  weeks. 

The  possibility  of  changing  to  a  calendar 

year  which  the  Premier  has  mentioned  and 

which   was   dravvTi  to   our   attention  by   the 

member  for  York- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  South! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —York  South,  is  some- 
thing that  is  very  interesting  to  me  person- 
ally. I  mentioned  the  prospect  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  municipal  liaison  committee  last 
Friday  and  their  initial  response  was  that 
to  bring  our  fiscal  year  into  synchronization 
with  the  882  municipalities  is  the  best  thing 
we  could  do. 

This  possibility  vdll  be  dealt  with  at  greater 
length  in  the  budget,  with  certain  of  the  tech- 
nical advantages  and  disadvantages  being 
enunciated.  Following  public  comment  from 
those  affected,  a  decision  will  be  made. 

I  rather  think  that  having  a  fiscal  year 
which  was  coincident  with  the  calendar  year 
would  fit  better  into  a  more  balanced  legis- 
lative session,  with  perhaps  half  of  the  work- 
load in  the  fall  and  half  of  the  workload  in 
the  late  vdnter  and  spring.  We  believe  it 
would  fit  in  better  with  our  o^^'n  internal 
budget-making  process  and  the  rather  sophis- 
ticated techniques  we  have  developed  in  the 
last  year  or  two  for  scrutinizing  expenditures 
microcosmically  and  macrocosmically.  So  I 
think  that  deals  with  the  various  matters- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  is  that  how  they  do  it? 
Microcosmically  and  macrocosmically? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —which  have  been 
broached  here  in  this  short  debate,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  long  as  it's  cosmic. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  that  certainly  solves  that. 
There  will  be  no  questions  from  here  on  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  for 
DoMTisview  is  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  motion  carry? 
Those  in  favour  of  the  motion  will  please 
say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  commencing 
tomorrow,  and  until  further  ordered,  this 
House  will  not  sit  in  the  chamber  on  Wednes- 
days,  such   Wednesdays   being   reserved   for 
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meetings    of   the   standing    and   select   com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  is  to  facilitate  the  cabi- 
net, that  is  all. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  it 
would  be  reasonable  and  acceptable  on  all 
sides  if  the  House  leader  would  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  committees  are  not  yet  organ- 
ized and  that  if  they  choose  to  organize 
tomorrow,  which  I  presume  is  possible  but 
has  not  been  announced,  there  will  be  little 
or  no  work  for  them  to  do  and  many  people 
have  come  a  great  distance  to  be  in  Toronto 
for  the  session  which  began  very  late  indeed. 
Why  don't  we  work  tomorrow? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  to  the  points  raised  by  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  I  dread  the  thought  of  trying 
to  make  up  those  three  hours  immediately 
prior  to  the  budget  being  introduced.  I  don't 
really  relish  the  idea  that  we  might  be  sitting 
at  3  or  perhaps  even  6  in  the  morning  in  an 
efiFort  to  make  up  the  time.  We  don't  have 
really  enough  time  between  now  and  budget 
date  to  complete  the  Throne  Speech  debate. 
I  think  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  mem- 
bers who  have  indicated  a  willingness  and 
a  desire  to  speak  in  the  Throne  Speech 
debate  that  we  should  try  to  make  available 
as  much  time  as  is  humanly  possible. 

To  my  knowledge  there  is  only  one  com- 
mittee that  is  meeting  tomorrow,  and  it  is 
meeting  at  10  in  the  morning.  There  is  no 
reason  why  other  committees  can't  meet  in 
the  morning  or  prior  to  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
themselves  and  choosing  a  chairman.  I  think 
that  we  should  make  better  use  of  that  time, 
even  if  it  were  only  to  deal  with  second 
readings  of  some  other  legislation  the  govern- 
ment has  brought  in;  we  could  make  better 
use  of  those  hours  than  to  have  the  after- 
noon free  to  sit  in  the  sun  or  the  rain  or 
whatever  happens  to  be  outside. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
this  Legislature  progressively  sits  less  than 
any  other  Legislature  in  Canada.  Further,  to 
bring  members  here  from  all  parts  of  Ontario 
and  to  say  that  there  is  a  diay  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  when  we  don't  work  because 
there  is  only  one  committee,  I  agree  with 
the  member  for  Siarnia  that  it  is  simply  to 
facilitate  the  cabinet.  I  think  we  should  get 
back  down  to  business,  get  the  business 
finished  and  get  out  of  here. 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  So  that  we  formally  record 
this,  I  say  to  the  government  House  leader, 
through  the  Speaker,  that  nobody  is  fooled 
by  this.  He  recognizes  that  the  organization 
of  those  standing  committees  tomorrow  is 
burdened  with  about  10  minutes'  onus;  that's 
all. 

Mr.  Singer:  To  confirm  what  the  cabinet 
has  already  decided! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That's  all  they'd  have  to  do 
tomorrow. 

The  point  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  makes  is  a  completely  valid  one. 
Hearken  back,  if  you  will,  to  last  November 
and  December,  when  night  after  night  we 
were  on  our  own,  not  sitting  in  this  Legisla- 
ture, and  then  at  the  11th  hour  we  found 
ourselves,  in  one  circtmistance  of  trauma, 
sitting  from  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
10  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have 
come  long  distances  to  do  the  business  of  our 
constituents.  But  we  want  to  do  it  while  this 
House  in  in  session.  We  understand  quite 
fully— although  I  shouldn't  say  quite  fully, 
Mr.  Speaker— 

An  hon.  member:  Withdraw  the  motion! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —the  impossibility  some- 
time of  reconciling  the  meetings  of  standing 
committees,  especially  diu'ing  the  time  of  the 
estimates,  with  the  sitting  of  this  House.  But 
there's  no  answer.  I  invite  a  reasonable  re- 
sponse now  saying  that  there  is  business  to 
be  done  by  us  tomorrow— public  business,  not 
direct  constituency  business  that  warrants  that 
this  Legislature  should  sit. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Withdraw  the  motion. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mollveen  ( Oshawa ) :  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I'd  like  to  make  a  statement.  The  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  said  that  there  was  only 
one  committee  sitting- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Then  why  doesn't  the— 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  —at  10  o'clock.  Our  com- 
mittee on  the  utilization  of  educational  facil- 
ities is  sitting  tomorrow  afternoon  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Mart  el:  Well  sit  in  the  morning  then. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect that  is  a  committee  which  in  fact 
probably  shouldn't  have  plarmed  to  sit  on 
a  Wednesday,  which  is  reserved  for  standing 
committees- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Or  presume  to  dictate  to  the 
House. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  —or  to  pre'tend  that  the  House 
should  abide  by  the  whims  of  a  select  com- 
mittee; although  at  least  two  very  distin- 
guished members  sit  on  it. 

But  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
House  leader  should  simply  withdraw  the 
motion  and  reintroduce  it  again  when  we 
have  productive  work  a  week  from  tomorrow. 
We  are  wasting  another  day.  Surely  that's 
not  necessary. 

Hon.   Mr.  Winkler:    Mr.   Speaker,  in  con- 
sideration of  what  has  been  said,  I  want  to 
say  that  I  recognize  the  time  required  here 
to  budget  for  people  making  a  contribution 
to  the  Throne  Speech  debate.  I  have  asked 
for  the  list  of  names  of  people  who  wish  to 
make   contributions.   I'm   prepared  to   adjust 
the  business  of  the  House  accordingly.  We 
will   start   sitting   nights   next  week.   And   I 
think  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  I  will  withdraw 
the    motion    and    reintroduce    it    next    week. 
And  we  will  sit  tomorrow  afternoon- 
Mr.  BuUbrook:  Very  good! 
Mr.  Lewis:  Okay. 
Mr.  Deans:  Excellent! 
Mr.  Singer:  Now  we'll  see  what  the  next— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —but  not  subsequent 
Wednesdays. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  then  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  greater  flexibility  than 
was  shown  in  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  agreed  that  the  motion 
be  withdrawn? 

Agreed. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


ONTARIO  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS  ACT 

Mrs.  Scrivener  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
Bureau  of  Statistics  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  re- 
peals the  present  Statistics  Act  and  establishes 
the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Statistics  with  a  view 
to  promoting  a  provincial  social  census  at 
five-year  intervals  and  with  a  view  to  broad- 
ening the  data  collecting  process. 


CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 
AMENDMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Charitable 
Institutions  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services ) :  The  main  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  amend  the  Act  to  make  pro- 
visions in  it  consistent  with  those  in  the 
Homes  for  the  Aged  and  Rest  Homes  Act. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a 
pleasant  announcement  to  make,  as  I  usually 
do  each  year  about  this  time.  We  have  maple 
sugar  that  the  pageboys  are  now  going  to 
distribute  to  every  member  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  clerks  as  well,  and  the  Hansard  girls 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  with  the 
compliments  of  the  Algoma  maple  syrup 
producers. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  for  an  address  in  reply 
to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 


THRONE  SPEECH  DEBATE 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  rise,  the  House  leader  (Mr. 
Winkler)  asks  me  sotto  voce  across  the  floor, 
"How  long,  Stephen,  how  long?" 

An  hon.  member:  Oh  Lord,  how  long? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  Lord,  how  long?  Right. 
That's  what  he  said.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
no  idea,  sir.  But  my  preamble  should  take 
me  to  the  adjournment  hour  and  111  get  into 
the  serious  matter  tomorrow. 

I'm  going  to  break  the  pattern  of  Throne 
debate  speeches  in  this  House:  This  is  going 
to  be  a  political  speech,  Mr.  Speaker;  not 
jovial,  endearing  or  generous.  Well,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I'll  amend  that— it  will  begin 
by  being  generous.  I'm  sorry  that  not  all  the 
Treasury  benchers  are  here.  In  a  while  I  will 
have  little  vignettes  to  express  of  their  un- 
failing character,  but  maybe  they'll  wander 
in. 

In  one  respect  I  want  to  be  generous,  if 
that's  the  word,  and  say  to  the  Leader  of 
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the  Opposition  (Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon),  or  have 
his  colleagues  say  to  him  in  his  absence,  that 
particularly  as  he  drew  his  remarks  to  a 
close  yesterday,  in  the  final  part  of  the  ad- 
dress which  dealt  with  health  care  and  build- 
er proposals,  I  thought  he  was  dead  on  and 
splendid.  It  was  a  very  wortiiy  contribution 
to  the  Throne  debate. 

I  may  say  that  I  start  in  a  mood  as  ebullient 
as  he  began  with;  an  equally  excellent  frame 
of  mind.  We  too  draw  extreme  comfort  from 
the  by-election  results,  rather  more  comfort 
than  the  party  opposite.  Well,  some  of  the 
members  may  think  I'm  reaching— 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):   Reaching!  He  is  straining. 

An  hon.  member:  I  think  he's  retching. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  those  seats  were  profoundly  diflRcult  for 
us,  we  didn't  kid  ourselves.  I  think  the  out- 
come demonstrates  a  scenario  in  Ontario 
which  is  absolutely  clear  and  now  prede- 
termined. I  would  think  that  1975  will  be 
purely  a  ritual  exercise:  the  Liberals  are 
likely  to  win  most  of  the  seats  in  which  they 
came  second  in  1971;  we  will  win  all  of  the 
seats  in  which  we  came  second  in  1971:  ipso 
facto,  there  will  be  no  Tories  left  in  the 
Legislature. 

Thereafter  we  will  vacillate  between  the 
forces  of  progressive  and  enlightened  social- 
ism and  the  reaction  which  is  so  well  ex- 
emplified by  the  Liberal  Party.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Liberal  Party  continues  philo- 
sophically to  be  rooted  in  pre-Keynesian  days, 
so  variable  in  its  responses  as  to  be  without 
equal.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  significant  thing 
about  the  Liberal  wins  in  Huron  and  St. 
George  is  that  they  will  now  have  22  posi- 
tions on  every  issue. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  NDP 
was  left  with  seven  on  the  elevator  issue. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  disagree  partially  with  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  about  t!he  talent- 
lessness  of  the  government.  I  think  they  are 
fairly  able  by  and  large— the  Solicitor  General 
(Mr.  Yaremko)  will  be  relieved  to  know  that— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  As  he 
peeks  through  his  fingers. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  that's  the  first  nice 
thing  I've  said  in  10  years  to  the  Solicitor 
General  and  I  will  amend  it  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Actually  they  are  pretty  able— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  I'll 
try  hard  to  keep  the  member  that  way. 


Mr.  Lewis:  I  knew  it.  They  lack  coher- 
ence or  discipline  or  cohesion.  They  have  no 
esprit  de  corps,  that's  pretty  obvious;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  no  corps,  to  be 
spirited.  They  are  at  times  bumbling,  addict- 
ed to  error  occasionally,  ineffectual  in  many 
ways— surprisingsly  so,  for  a  government  of 
such  time. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  with  you,  sir, 
I  have  a  fondness  for  children's  books  and 
for  children's  illustrators  and  for  fantasies. 
On  the- 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Is  this  a  policy 
statement? 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  a  policy  statement. 

On  the  walls  of  my  ofiice  I  have  a  favorite 
illustrator  of  children's  books.  His  name  is 
Maurice  Sendak.  One  little  section  of  the 
pictures  is  called  "Where  the  Wild  Things 
Are."  It  is  a  fantasy  because  the  characters 
portrayed  have  luminous  eyes,  horns,  tails, 
teeth  that  are  filed— a  little  reminiscent  of 
the  House  leader,  although  not  an  exact 
depiction— they  all  start  off  all  right  on  every 
conquest,  do  these  wild  things,  and  then 
they  collapse  in  disarray. 

What  has  happened  to  the  government,  in 
the  same  way,  is  that  the  COGP  revision 
of  the  cabinet  I  think  has  probably  ruined 
the  cabinet  and  every  member  of  the  cabi- 
net now  has  serious  difficulties.  I  love  them 
all.  I  don't  want  to  be  unkind  or  uncharitable. 
I  just  want  to  c'hoose  a  representative  sam- 
ple of  some  of  them  to  suggest  the  difficulties 
which  they  are  experiencing  and  why  the 
weaknesses  continue  to  flow.  Then  I  want  to 
get  down  to  matters  that  are  right  at  the 
core  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  for  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Potter)— he  was  in  here  a  moment  ago 
and  I  hope  he  returns,  because  a  large  part 
of  my  remarks  will  be  devoted  to  him. 

Was  there  ever  so  beleaguered  a  man  as 
the  Minister  of  Health?  Was  there  ever  so 
botched  a  ministry?  The  Legislature  thought 
that  we  had  let  loose  a  cat  amongst  the 
chickens  and,  like  some  Orwellian  Animal 
Farm,  the  chickens  devoured  the  cat.  The 
Minister  of  Health  is  in  profound  turmoil. 

The  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Wells)  is 
not  here.  Well,  he  is  not  so  namby-pamby 
now  as  he  used  to  be.  He  has  more  strut  to 
his  jaw,  you  will  notice,  but  so  do  I.  He  is 
impeccably  dressed.  He  is  usually  in  the  front 
row,  his  eyes  darting  almost  uncontrollably 
as  if  drawn  by  magnets  to  seat  No.  7.  His 
aides  are  telling  him  that  that  is  the  destiny 
of  all   Ministers  of  Education;  but  he  is  in 
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trouble.  His  tough  and  arbitrary  application 
of  the  ceilings  is  winning  opposition  through- 
out Ontario.  Some  day  he  will  speak  out 
about  cutbacks  in  the  education  bureauc- 
racy; but  as  long  as  this  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion continues  to  apply  the  ceilings  that  he 
presently  exercises  lis  road  will  be  strewn 
with  thorns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  beside  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation is  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social 
Development,  Bob  Welch. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  We  never 
see  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  "Bob  whom?"  they  now  say. 
"Where?"  they  now  say.  'What  does  he  do?" 
they  now  say. 

Whatever  happened  to  the  little  giant  of  a 
man  whose  rhetoric  rolled  like  the  doyen  of 
Prince  Albert?  Where  is  he  in  this  Legisla- 
ture? When  he  speaks,  he  speaks  only  of 
grapes.  That's  all,  just  of  grapes— which,  I 
admit,  are  a  matter  of  considerable  interest 
to  him  personally  but  not  exactly  within  his 
purview  of  Social  Development.  He  has  with- 
drawn. He  is  unavailable.  Dare  I  say  it?  It 
is  said  of  the  Social  Development  minister 
that  he  is  indolent.  In  the  corridors  of  his 
ministry  they  talk  of  the  grapes  of  sloth. 

I  would  like  to  speak,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
moment  of  the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
White)— an  elegant,  regal  aristocrat  he,  preen- 
ing with  self-confidence.  Look  at  him  in  ques- 
tion period.  It  is  just  a  pleasure.  He  never 
suffers  fools  gladly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
never  suffers  anyone  gladly.  He  has  a  fertile, 
imaginative  mind;  an  acid,  inflammatory 
tongue;  a  querulous,  provocative  tempera- 
ment. I  would  predict  that  before  the  tenure 
of  the  provincial  Treasurer  is  over,  someone 
on  the  opposition  side,  probably  the  member 
for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent),  will  invoke  the 
Nova  Scotia  precedent  to  settle  the  debating 
point. 

The  provincial  Treasurer  is  probably  the 
only  man  in  this  House  artful  enough  to  say 
that  the  $55  million  wasn't  a  loss;  it  just 
wasn't  collected— and  that  will  be  further 
dealt  with.  He  will  be  a  splendid  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  he  will  cause  this  govern- 
ment whole  weeks  of  remorse. 

Then  there  is  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development  (Mr.  Lawrence).  I  am 
sorry  he  isn't  here— I  am  sorry  they  are  not 
all  here. 

One  begins  to  feel  left  out  in  the  Throne 
Speech  reply.  It  wasn't  my  place  to  say  any- 
thing—maybe you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as 
leader  of  the  third  party  in  the  House,  one 


can't  be  afi^orded  any  particular  repute— but 
I'll  tell  you,  sir,  when  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position in  this  House  speaks  in  the  Throne 
debate,  those  benches  should  be  filled  out  of 
respect  and  interest.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
should  be  far  more  filled— and  the  Speaker 
nods  in  agreement— when  any  member  of  the 
opposition  is  participating  in  this  debate. 

However,  the  Provincial  Secretary  of  Re- 
sources Development  is  again  a  mystery,  a 
sort  of  dismembered  talent  in  the  Legislature, 
relegated  to  leading  the  Group  of  Seven 
around  the  province,  drawing  on  his  vast  ex- 
perience in  the  taking  of  trips.  Even  the 
Parliamentary  Assistant  to  the  Premier  (Mr. 
McKeough)  removed  energy  resources  from 
his  purview.  To  this  provincial  secretary  one 
is  inclined  to  say:  "Forget  your  private 
anguish  of  Cuba.  Let  it  stop  haimting  you. 
Every  politician  has  that  experience  once  in 
his  life.  It  is  over.  You  are  a  respected  poli- 
tician. Come  into  your  own  again." 

I  have  no  idea  whether  he  will  accept  the 
advice  or  can. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Stewart), 
who  was  just  here,  demonstrated  today  with 
his  acerbic  responses  to  the  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  why  we  have  a  new 
reverence  for  his  capacities  as  a  man  whose 
acrricultural  policies  managed  to  disaffect 
almost  all  the  farmers  of  Huron  county. 

To  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr. 
Auld)  one  can  only  see  a  truly  startling  meta- 
morphosis from  what  went  before.  He  is  turn- 
ing environmental  preservation  so  far  back  in 
time  that  his  entire  ministry  moves  counter- 
clockwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  (Mr.  Kerr).  I  want  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral to  tell  him  that  he's  a  man  of  pathos. 
There  is  real  poignancy  in  the  social  policy 
minister  for  Justice.  There  is  the  stuff  of 
which  Eugene  O'Neill  would  have  written 
if  he  had  lived  in  Burlington!  Oh  for  the 
olden  days  when  the  minister  crunched  his 
fist  into  his  desktop  and  determined  to  lay 
low  the  corporate  polluters!  Now  he  is  him- 
self a  slightly  more  corpulent  shadow  of  his 
former  self.  He's  had  a  series  of  degrading 
demotions,  sapping  his  spirit  and  effective- 
ness. The  greatest  injustice  to  the  member 
I  suppose  is  that  he  is  now  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice.  One  is  reminded  of  F. 
Scott  Fitgerald's  quote  in  "The  Great  Gatsby" 
that  by  the  age  of  48  he  had  "achieved  such 
a  limited  excellence  that  everything  after 
savoured  of  anti-climax."  Not  exactly  an 
epitaph  perhaps,  but  good  reading  for  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  some  day. 
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Then  there  is  the  hon.  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Bales).  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  Attorney  General.  Never  was  the 
Attorney  General  more  transformed,  more 
enthused,  more  excited  and  more  voluble 
than  on  the  night  of  March  15  when  Margaret 
Campbell  won  St.  George.  On  that  night  the 
Attorney  General  breathed  the  greatest  sigh 
of  relief  that  he's  breathed  in  a  long  time. 
Having  arranged  rather  effectively  for  the 
defeat  of  Roy  McMurtry  and  the  maintenance 
of  his  post,  he  then  went  on  to  pretend  to 
establish  himself  further  in  the  ministry.  I 
may  say  about  the  Attorney  General  that 
the  public  is  still  not  secure  that  his  depart- 
ment means  business  or  speaks  with  authority 
in  many  of  its  undertakings. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  the  cabinet,  the  Solicitor  General. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  (Mr.  Bemier).  A  well-intentioned 
bear  of  a  man.  Here  is  a  minister  destined 
to  become  the  centre  of  controversy  as  no 
other.  He  heads  a  ministry  so  totally  in  the 
grip  of  the  resource  industries  that  it's  diffi- 
cult to  extract  one  ounce  of  the  public 
interest.  Single-handledly  this  minister  may 
provide  all  of  northern  Ontario  for  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  next  provincial  election  and  we 
welcome  his  compassion. 

Who  dares  exclude  the  Minister  of  Reve- 
nue (Mr.  Grossman)  from  any  litany  of 
luminaries?  The  Minister  of  Revenue  once 
described  himself  as  the  father  of  citizen 
participation.  Some  of  us  thought  he  was 
the  father  of  Larry  Grossman  and  gave  him 
no  further  credit  to  other  claims.  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  trouble  daily,  sinking  into  the 
quicksand  of  his  own  argument  and  still  he 
hurls  defiance  into  the  teeth  of  the  mob. 
Later  this  week  we  will  hear  another  orgy 
of  self-congratulation  by  this  minister  of 
apologia.  He'll  find  more  infidels  to  blame 
for  the  absence  of  housing  than  there  are 
houses. 

He's  like  the  little  tailor  striking  seven  at 
one  blow.  You  have  to  admire  him.  But  all 
the  admiration  in  the  world  doesn't  com- 
pensate for  the  failure  of  one  housing  policy 
after  another  during  his  tenure  in  the  min- 
istry, and  while  the  programmes  roll  on  the 
waiting  list  grows. 

So  there  is  an  amiable  dozen,  and  collec- 
tively they  are  enough  to  bring  the  govern- 
ment down.  But  they  have  at  their  head  the 
Premier.  They  stand  like  the  old  pre-French 
Revolution  aristocracy  and  they  are  headed 
by  a  man  who  could  appropriately  be  char- 
acterized as  Louis  XIV. 


I  have  to  be  extremely  careful,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Once  when  I  was  criticizing  the 
Education  estimates,  when  the  Premier  was 
Minister  of  Education,  I  used  the  analogy 
of  Louis  XIV  and  I  said  that  he  was  followed 
by  a  retinue  of  sycophants.  In  Hansard  it 
came  out  as  "a  retinue  of  psychopaths."  I 
was  profoundly  embarrassed.  I  have  since 
learned  the  distinction  and  I  appreciate  its 
validity  although  there  is  sometimes  con- 
fusion. 

The  Premier  has  lost  contact  with  mortal 
man.  He  has  become  too  political,  a  most 
remarkable  transformation  from  the  days  of 
John  Robarts  when  one  said  otherwise.  The 
barefoot  sharpshooters  of  Bay  St.,  as  they 
are  called  affectionately,  have  surrounded 
him  and  he  has  surrendered  ultimate  judge- 
ment to  a  group  of  political  professionals 
isolated  from  the  cabinet,  isolated  from  his 
party,  isolated  from  the  Legislature,  infatu- 
ated by  power  and  their  own  sense  of  mortal 
rightness.  The  problem  is  that  group  around— 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  ( Algoma ) :  The  mem- 
ber has  got  to  be  kidding. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now,  now!  The  member  made 
his  most  incisive  contribution  of  the  session 
before  the  orders  of  the  day.  Don't  let  him 
spoil  it  now. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  the 
old  philosopher-king  business,  and  even  the 
newspapers  are  now  picking  it  up  with  that 
rather  painful  cartoon  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
the  other  day  about  fiddling  while  Rome 
burned.  The  Premier  is  in  difficulty,  in  very 
great  difficulty,  because  he  has  so  drastically 
isolated  himself  from  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince and  from  those  who  are  best  equipped 
to  give  him  advice.  The  old  regime  is  crack- 
ing. They  know  it  over  there,  those  countless 
hordes— sure  they  know  it.  They  know  it. 
They  feel  it  in  their  bones. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Never 
more  confident. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  laughs  nervously. 

Mr.  Drea:  Me? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  interjections  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  are  even 
more  incoherent  than  usual,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Speaker.  A  little  too  much  heck- 
ling. A  little  too  boisterous;  stopping  me  in 
the  hall,  Mr.  Speaker,  grabbing  my  forearm 
and  begging  for  reassurance.  I  won't  give  it 
to  them,  because  I  believe  that  the— 

Mr.  Drea:  Not  me. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Not  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre.  Not  him.  Good  Lord,  no. 

Mr.  Drea:  Good.  Let's  have  that  clear, 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  that  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
by-elections  were  critical  and  there  is  no 
need  to  pretend  or  dissemble  about  them, 
neither  for  us  nor  the  government. 

Never  before  in  30  years  did  two  Tory 
seats  fall  simultaneously.  It  was  a  singular 
achievement  for  the  Premier.  It  speaks  of  a 
deep  malaise,  inarticulate  in  public,  hard  to 
pick  up  from  time  to  time,  but  there.  It  was 
much  more  than  a  traditional  slap  on  the 
wrist  and  every  member  of  the  Tory  party 
knows  it  and  is  anxious  about  it  and  is  appre- 
hensive about  the  future. 

Now,  they  probably  want  me— I  know  if 
they  had  the  opportunity  they  would  ask 
me— to  outline  the  reasons  for  the  underlying 
discontent  in  Huron  and  in  St.  George  and 
in  the  province  now  as  we  see  it.  They  would 
want  me  to  deal  indirectly  with  the  Throne 
Speech  and  I  will  deal  only  indirectly  with 
it,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  is  really  indi- 
gestible prattle.  I  would  much  prefer  to 
deal  with  the  issues  which  are  alive  and 
current  in  the  province  today.  Some  of  this 
may  be  old  ground  and  some  of  it  may  be 
new.  At  the  end  I  want  to  raise  a  matter 
which  seems  to  me  to  strike  right  to  the 
heart  of  the  Tory  regime,  and  why  it  is 
gradually  deteriorating  in  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  province. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker— I  did  not  believe  it 
before  but  I  believe  it  now— the  conflicts  of 
interest  cut  deep  in  the  electorate.  I  was  very 
sceptical  about  that  but  I  had  a  feeling,  as 
one  knocked  on  doors  and  sounded  public 
opinion  and  tried  to  understand  what  was 
happening,  that  the  conflicts  of  interest  have 
gone  deep  for  the  government.  I  have  to 
admit  that  the  opposition  did  rather  less  than 
at  least  one  of  the  newspapers.  You  see,  the 
government  must  say  to  itself  "It  wasn't  just 
John  Zaritsky  who  was  after  our  hides."  He 
is  out  in  Leningrad  or  Paris,  or  somewhere  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Is  he  attacking  the  government  there? 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  exhorting  the  masses  to 
revolt.  It  is  really  a  sort  of  secret  society  of 
whom  the  sole  members  are  Richard  Doyle 
and  Clark  Davey  who  have  joined  to  sink 
the  Conservative  ship;  they  have  not  done 
badly  and  they  continue  to  do  reasonably 
well  and,  uncharacteristically,  I  salute  them 
for  it.  It  is  the  last  salute  I'll  provide. 


The  second  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the 
Fidinam  afiFair  cut  deep,  it  seems  to  me. 
What  is  more  the  deep  public  suspicion  con- 
tinues. One  of  the  problems  is  that  there 
have  been  no  subsequent  disclosures.  The 
Premier's  performance  in  the  question  period 
this  afternoon  will  not  do  him  credit.  It  is 
anoither  chink  in  the  armour.  It  is  another 
feeling,  vague  in  the  electorate,  that  there  is 
much  to  hide  and  that  they  refuse  to  speak 
openly.  What  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
revealed  at  the  end  of  his  speech  yesterday 
about  the  Ontario  Hydro  building,  and  about 
the  associated  interests  in  01 SE  and  the  Edu- 
cational Television  Authority  cannot  but  de- 
velop the  sense,  publicly,  that  there  is  some- 
thing profoundly  wrong  in  the  corporate  re- 
lationships in  the  Conservative  Party.  And  the 
refusal  of  the  Premier  to  discuss  political  dis- 
closure of  financial  support  when  he  already 
moves  in  that  direction  reinforces  that  sus- 
picion. That  suspicion  is  reinforced  on  every 
front. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  little  time  ago,  Warren 
Gerard  of  the  Toronto  Star  wrote  about  the 
member  for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough): 
"The  Quiet  Comeiback  of  a  Cabinet  Star."  He 
talked  dbout  his  new  powers  and  authority 
in  the  field  of  energy  resources  and  he  talked 
about  what  a  heavy  day  the  member  was 
having  and  how,  in  the  afternoon,  and  I'm 
now  quoting:  ".  .  .  he  had  a  private  meeting 
with  Davis  and  executives  of  Imperial  Oil 
Ltd.  It  was  a  long  meeting  and  attending  was 
Bill  Kelly-" 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Shameful! 

Mr.  Lewis:  "—a  behind-the-scenes  influence 
in  the  Davis  government  and  the  chief  bag 
man  for  the  Ontario  Conservative  Party." 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  forgive  my  language 
when  I  ask  what  the  heU  was  WiUiam  Kelly 
doing  at  a  meeting  of  Imperial  Oil  and  the 
Premier  and  the  assistant  on  energy  to  discuss 
energy  policies?  He  wasn't  pouring  drinks, 
I'll  let  you  know. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Answer  that! 

Mr.  Lewis;  And  one  would  like  to  know 
how  the  government  expects  to  dispel  the 
suspicion  about  the  involvement  of  the  Tory 
Party  and  the  financiers  in  the  corporate 
community  if  it  engages  in  that  kind  of  thing. 

Do  you  remember  the  Premier  before  the 
Tory  convention  when  he  said:  "I  want  the 
processes  of  ix)litics  and  goverrunent  in 
Ontario  to  be  open  and  above  cynicism, 
suspicion  or  reproach."  Well,  he  doesn't 
achieve  it  by  inviting  has  chief  bag  man  to 
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high   level   meetings  on   energy  policy  with 
Imperial  Oil. 

Again  to  my  surprise  —  because  I  was 
skeptical,  a  little  cynical  myself,  Mr.  Speaker 
—I  have  to  concede  that  the  Fidinam  affair 
cut  deep,  that  it  is  probably  a  permanent 
wound  and  urdess  the  Tories  are  willing  to 
talk  in  advance  of  their  legislation  in  itself 
about  those  who  support  them,  the  legislation 
in  itself  will  not  be  sufficient  to  rescue  public 
admiration. 

The  third  area  I  want  to  discuss,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  one  to  which  the  mem'ber  for 
Brant  (Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon)  alluded  yesterday 
and  that  is  the  question  of  regional  govern- 
ment. I  myself  knocked  on  many  a  door  in 
Huron  county— with  apparently  not  quite  the 
influence  of  success  one  would  have  wished— 
but  regional  government  for  this  government 
has  become  a  very  serious  Achilles  heel. 

It  is  conceptually  valid,  and  in  principle 
those  of  us  who  supported  regional  govern- 
ment did  it  because  it  made  sense  to  amal- 
gamate a  v"ast  number  of  municipalities  into 
more  efficient  units.  But,  in  the  process  we 
went  all  wrong  in  the  implementation  and  the 
people  in  Huron,  and  now  all  over  the 
province,  demonstrate  their  apprehensiveness 
on  what  regional  government  portends. 

The  word  filters  through,  Mr.  Speaker,  into 
every  area  of  Ontario.  I'm  surprised,  as  a 
travelling  politician  who  does  occasional  open- 
line  shows,  does  occasional  interviews,  who 
does  occasional  press  conferences  in  remoter 
parts  of  the  province,  to  be  beset  by  questions 
about  regional  government. 

I  am  surprised  to  be  asked  questions  about 
why  St.  Catharines  wanted  to  secede,  to  be 
asked  questions  about  the  cost  of  the  police 
force  in  the  Niagara  region  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  of  regional  government.  I  am 
surprised  to  be  asked  about  costs  in  Muskoka 
and  York  and  the  bills  subsequently  to  defray 
those  costs,  to  be  asked  about  what  has  hap- 
pened in  Ottawa-Carleton. 

The  only  study  that  has  emerged,  and  a 
kind  of  quiet  study,  called  "The  Investiga- 
tion of  Financial  Impact  of  the  Introduction 
and  First  Year's  Operation  for  the  Regional 
Municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton"  says,  as  its 
main  conclusion:  "Changes  in  the  rates  of 
taxation  in  particular  municipalities  were 
much  higher  than  was  anticipated  at  the 
time  the  legislation  was  introduced." 

Word  filters  through  about  regional  gov- 
ernment west  of  Metro  and  about  the  abdica- 
tion of  the  Steele  report  and  the  use  of  crude 
political  muscle  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 


member  for  Burlington  (Mr.  Kerr)  and  the 
member  for  Halton  (Mr.  Snow),  who  sits 
now  in  the  House  as  Minister  of  Government 
Services  and,  above  all,  the  Premier  himself. 
They  drew  the  boundaries  of  regional  gov- 
ernment west  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  with 
a  profound  contempt  for  the  economic  and 
social  realities  of  that  region.  In  the  area 
east  of  Metro,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
enough  clamour  that  it  has  penetrated  even 
to  the  north. 

I  remember  quite  vividly  a  public  meeting 
at  Port  Hope  High  School  when  a  number 
of  members  of  the  NDP  caucus  and  myself 
attended  to  discuss  with  citizens  questions 
of  regional  government.  I  have  never  ex- 
perienced, as  a  politician,  such  a  range  of 
feeling  and  passion  and  sensitivity  as  came 
from  that  meeting  that  day  of  more  than  100 
people,  at  any  given  time  in  the  room,  pre- 
senting  briefs   and   making   observations. 

I  had  not  realized  for  a  moment  the  depth 
of  feeling  that  was  involved.  And  the  Tories 
are  so  insensitive  to  what  they  are  doing 
about  regional  government  in  those  parts  of 
the  province  that  they  even  publish  it  openly. 

•Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  recently  printed  in 
the  March  8  issue  of  the  Port  Hope  Guide  a 
quite  amazing  series  of  questions  and  answers 
about  regional  government.  The  answers  be- 
ing given  by  the  parliamentary  assistant  to 
the  Treasurer,  the  member  for  Grenville- 
Dundas  (Mr.  Irvine). 

And  I  want  to  read  you  some  of  the  ques- 
tions and  some  of  the  answers  because  I  don't 
know  of  anything  more  illuminating  of  gov- 
ernment policy  than  what  is  reproduced  here. 

Question  from  the  people  in  the  area: 
"Why  was  there  no  consultation  in  this  area 
prior  to  the  announcement  of  this  specific 
proposal?" 

Answer  from  the  member  for  Grenville- 
Dundas:  "The  province  felt  and  still  believes 
that  discussions  are  bound  to  be  more  produc- 
tive if  they  focus  on  a  specific  proposal." 

There  is  a  man  who  takes  the  bit  in  his 
teeth.  He  says,  "to  the  devil  with  discussion 
with  you  in  advance."  He'll  make  a  specific 
proposal  and  that  will  be  the  basis  of  the 
argument. 

"We  therefore  made,"  said  the  member, 
"the  proposal  to  the  whole  area  at  once  and 
after  a  week  or  two  began  an  extremely  in- 
tense round  of  meetings  with  local  repre- 
sentatives. We  are  now  involved  in  an  equal- 
ly intensive  set  of  follow-up  meetings  and 
public  discussions." 
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"Is  it  possible,"  questioners  asked,  "for 
citizens  or  citizens'  groups  to  talk  directly 
to  cabinet  members?" 

Answer:  "Within  reason  it  is  quite  possible. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  proposal  probably 
more  can  be  accomplished  if  you  speak  with 
your  MPP." 

Well,  can  you  imagine  speaking  to  the 
MPP  from  Durham  about  regional  govern- 
ment for  Port  Hope-Cobourg? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  "And  if  you  can't  speak  to 
yovir  MPPs  first,  and  the  minister  is  not  avail- 
able, they  will  arrange  that  you  meet  one 
of  his  parliamentary  assistants." 

Mr.  Worton:  That  is  what  you  call  passing 
the  buck. 

Mr.  Lewis:   How  the  hierardhy  grows. 

And  then  the  question:  "We  are  told  that 
anything  we  say  will  have  little  effect;  then 
why  do  you  ask  for  submissions,  letters  and 
briefs?" 

Answer:  "Again,  I  do  not  know  who  told 
you  that  anything  you  say  will  have  little 
effect.  When  good,  sound  and  rational  ar^- 
ments  are  represented,  the  government  will 
make  changes." 

Well,  I'd  like  to  know  where  the  govern- 
ment has  made  changes  and  where  they  will 
make  changes.  The  only  change  in  terms  of 
regional  government  east  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  is  in  the  extension  of  deadlines  for 
briefs  until  the  end  of  March— and  that  is  the 
sole  change  that  has  been  made. 

And  then  the  question:  "Why  is  it  not 
possible  to  follow  this  sequence:  planning, 
government   restructure,    and   development?" 

And  the  parliamentary  assistant  answers  in 
part:  "If  local  government  is  reformed  so 
that  the  resource  space  of  a  large  region  is 
made  available  to  every  constituent  munici- 
pality, the  need  to  compete  so  madly  for  as- 
sessment is  greatly  reduced  and  the  incen- 
tive to  develop  a  rational  land  use  plan  is 
greater." 

I  would  suggest  that  the  process  should 
go:  general  provincial  planning,  local  gov- 
ernment restructuring,  local  government 
planning,  co-operative  implementation  of  the 
two  levels  of  plans. 

Last  question:  "Why  doesn't  the  govern- 
ment come  out  with  its  overall  plan  for  the 
province,  the  all-area,  all-region  concept?" 

Answer:  "We  are  now  beginning  to  develop 
such  a  plan.  It  will  not  be  ready  for  discus- 
sion for  at  least  two  years.  But  the  areas  of 


high  priority  for  reorganization  have  now  had 
reorganization  and  we  can  now  try  to  get 
away  from  the  piecemeal  approach." 

Well,  you  know  Mr.  Speaker,  in  those 
questions  and  answers  the  entire  Tory  phil- 
osophy is  exposed.  And  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
means  that  regional  government  has  been 
profoundly  mutilated  in  this  province.  I 
know  if  you  could,  sir,  you  would  agree  with 
me— but  you're  not  wont  to  intervene  in  an 
obstreperous   fashion. 

The  government  has  hanged  itself  on  its 
own  strangled  logic.  It's  a  kind  of  political 
self-immolation.  Many  people  have  written 
feelingly  about  regional  government  and 
strongly  about  regional  government.  And  the 
people  in  Port  Hope-Cobourg,  and  the  people 
in  Streetsville,  and  the  people  in  Dundas,  and 
the  people  in  Wentworth  county  generally 
feel  that  there  is  a  sort  of  calculated  duplicity 
in  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  you  how  the  New 
Democratic  Party  feels.  We  supported  the 
principle  of  regional  government,  and  we  still 
do,  and  we  are  not  interested  in  trading  off 
moratoria  in  return  for  certain  views  on 
regional  government.  But  we  are  no  longer 
prepared  to  support  regional  government  in 
this  province  until  four  essential  conditions 
are  fulfilled  in  every  case: 

First,  that  the  government  makes  known 
its  overall  intentions  without,  may  I  say, 
however,  harshly,  the  dishonesty  that  was  in- 
herent in  what  was  said  during  the  Huron  by- 
election;  second,  that  there  is  appropriate  and 
adequate  consultation  in  advance  with  the 
people  who  are  affected;  third,  and  most  im- 
portant in  a  very  real  sense,  that  fiscal  re- 
form accompanies  the  introduction  of  regional 
government  in  every  case;  and,  fourth,  that 
there  is  a  guarantee  of  subsequent  evalua- 
tion written  into  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  only  conditions 
on  which  we  will  in  the  future  be  willing  to 
support  regional  government  in  this  province, 
because  regional  government  is  serving  to  dis- 
affect  vast  numbers  of  people,  to  make  them 
cynical  and  abject  about  the  political  process 
and  to  develop  a  kind  of  hostility  in  the 
hinterland  of  Ontario,  which  is  not  appropri- 
ate in  the  field  of  politics.  I  will  have  more 
to  say  about  that  in  a  short  time. 

Next  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak  about 
the  question  of  health.  This  is  a  difficult  field, 
as  it  were.  No  words  are  strong  enough,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  Health  Ministry  is  what  can  be 
described  as  a  disaster  area.  Every  day  rings 
down  the  curtain  on  yet  another  wretched 
scene  played  in  this  seemingly  endless  drama. 
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I  shall  try  to  be  as  little  repetitive  as  pos- 
sible, but  I  think  certain  points  have  to  be 
made. 

First,  Dr.  Kinloch's  charges  and  the  docu- 
ments which  accompanied  them,  all  of  which 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  minister  and  the 
Premier,  have  never  once  been  refuted  by 
this  government. 

An  Hon.  member:  They  can't  be. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  once,  and  that  is  extra- 
ordinary. I  cannot  remember  in  my  political 
experience  in  this  Legislature  a  cri  de  coeur 
of  the  kind  that  came  from  Dr.  Kinloch,  an 
attack  on  a  minister  and  on  the  government 
that  was  so  unsparing,  a  rapier-like  dissection 
of  the  ministry,  with  all  kinds  of  charges 
and  documents  produced,  and  not  a  single 
defence  coming  from  the  government. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Minister  of 
Health  didn't  stand  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  and  say  what  he  would  say.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Premier  doesn't  consider 
this  serious  enough— or  perhaps  he  does 
quietly  to  himself— to  stand  in  the  House 
and  respond  to  the  charges  that  were  made 
by  Dr.  Kinloch. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  reason 
there  has  been  no  response  is  that  Dr.  Kin- 
loch's charges  are  irrefutable.  OHIP  is  a 
shambles  and  the  $50-million  constraint  pack- 
age was  flushed  down  the  drain  by  irrespon- 
sible neglect  and   obstinacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Kinloch's  suggestions 
•should  go  on  the  record  because  they  are 
fascinating.  I  hope  the  House  will  bear  with 
me.  Perhaps  my  sense  of  fascination  and 
theirs  differ.  But  amongst  the  documents 
which  Dr.  Kinloch  submitted,  or  circulated, 
to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  myself 
was  something  that  I  never  dreamed  to  get 
hold  of,  and  that  was  the  actual  accounting 
of  how  the  savings  would  be  made. 

We  talk  in  broad  terms  about  a  $50-million 
constraint  package;  we  talk  in  broad  terms 
about  15  or  20  per  cent  cuts.  But  what  Dr. 
Kinloch  did  in  his  submission  to  the  policy 
and  priorities  board  was  to  make  an  actual 
number  of  specific  suggestions  with  percen- 
tages tied  to  them,  which  suggestions  were  in 
large  measure  accepted  by  that  committee  of 
cabinet.  What  Dr.  Kinloch  did  in  the  sum- 
mary of  his  conclusions  at  the  end  of  1971, 
is  that  he  said: 

It  vsdll  be  seen  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  OHSIP  to  effect  a  15  per  cent  saving 
over  present  costs  without  either  a  radical 
switch    away    from    fee-for-service    for    at 


least  half  the  doctors,  or  introduction  of 
deterrent  fees  or  deductibles,  or  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  percentage  of 
the  fee  schedule  paid  by  OHSIP,  or  very 
strict  and  rigid  limitations  of  payments  to 
basic  necessary  medical  care. 

It  was  largely  the  latter,  the  strict  and  rigid 
limitation  of  payment  to  basic  necessary 
medical  care,  that  was  submitted  and  that 
was  approved.  I  want  to  put  it  on  the  record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  ibecause  as  I  stand  here  on 
behalf  of  this  party,  when  the  constraint 
package  is  introduced  these  will  be  its  com- 
ponents. 

First,  Dr.  Kinloch  suggested  the  implemen- 
tation of  computer  rules,  strict  adherence  to 
fee  schedules  and  OHSIP'S  interpretation 
thereof  by  all  agencies.  The  accurate  esti- 
mate was  not  possible,  he  said,  but  it  would 
be  in  the  range  of  a  saving  of  three  to  five 
per  cent  of  present  costs.  It  was  approved  by 
the  policy  and  priorities  board. 

Second,  he  suggested  strict  unilateral  en- 
forcement by  medical  adjudicators  of  the 
clause  permitting  payment  for  medical  neces- 
sity only,  which  refers  to  individual  extra 
visits,  uimecessary  full  assessments,  bogus 
consultations,  etc.  The  estimated  potential 
savings— if  every  doctor  was  paid  for  one 
fewer  routine  visit  a  day— would  be  $17  mil- 
lion a  year,  that  is,  four  per  cent  of  the  cost. 
Again,  it  was  approved  by  the  policy  and 
priorities  board. 

Third,  he  suggested  greatly  stepped-up 
production  of  profiles,  detection  of  over- 
utilization,  and  the  imposition  of  formula 
payments  on  high-cost  doctors.  The  savings— 
if  five  per  cent  of  the  doctors  were  put  on  a 
formula  payment  of  60  per  cent  of  schedule 
instead  of  90  per  cent— would  be  $5  million 
a  year,  that  is,  1.5  per  cent.  Again,  it  was 
approved  by  the  policy  and  priorities  board. 

Further,  Dr.  Kinloch  went  on  to  suggest 
replacing  existing  fee-for-service  benefits  for 
immunizations,  outpatient  laboratory  services, 
well  baby  and  certain  psychiatric  services, 
and  to  establish  any  new  services— such  as 
dental— with  public  programmes  budgeted 
through  the  Ministry  of  Health.  The  savings, 
he  said,  would  be  considerable,  perhaps  one 
per  cent  of  total  cost.  Again,  it  was  approved 
by  cabinet. 

Fifth  was  the  limitation  of  certain  investi- 
gation and  treatment  services  to  those  based 
upon  standards  for  care  developed  jointly 
wath  appropriate  professional  groups.  Sizeable 
savings,  he  said,  could  be  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  cost. 
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Then  there  are  the  last  two  suggestions 
which  he  ultimately  made  about  salaries  or 
sessional  payments  where  work  volume  is 
steady,  that  is,  chronic  care,  emergency 
rooms,  community  clinics,  health  centres, 
pathology  services,  etc.  He  says,  under  sav- 
ings: 

In  the  10  or  12  places  where  these  new 
projects  are  in  effect,  there  is  always  a 
saving  over  fee-for-services  payments,  gen- 
erally about  15  per  cent,  plus  administra- 
tive savings  applied  to  all  facilities;  they 
might  save  one  per  cent  of  the  total  cost. 

Finally,  with  budget  payments  for  laboratory 
and  radiology  departments  in  hospitals,  for 
both  inpatients'  and  outpatients'  services,  sav- 
ings would  be  considerable  and  could  be  as 
high  as  30  per  cent  of  la:b  costs— two  per  cent 
of  total  cost.  All  of  that  together  came  to 
the  15  per  cent  saving  which  Dr.  Kinloch 
had  been  requested  to  arrive  at. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point  out  that  all  of 
those  approaches  save  one,  and  it's  not  conse- 
quential, were  approved  by  cabinet.  This  key 
committee  of  cabinet  went  on  to  make 
further  recommendations  itself  to  bring  the 
level  to  15  per  cent. 

Can  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
one  of  the  things  Dr.  Kinloch  did— and, 
again,  it's  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen  it; 
we  discussed  it  in  causus  as  a  matter  of  some 
fascination— is  that  he  discussed  salary  in  a 
broader  sense.  He  suggested,  as  a  possible 
approach,  salary  or  partial  salary  for  all  doc- 
tors or  specialists  only  or  for  hospital  work 
only.  He  pointed  out  that  the  advantages 
show  predetermined  costs;  an  average  net 
income  can  be  determined;  and  it  would  be 
publicly  defensible  to  administer. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  disadvantages 
would  likely  be  an  outcry  from  the  medical 
profession.  He  gave  an  estimate:  An  average 
gross  of  $45,000  to  the  8,000  active  doctors 
would  cost  $360  million,  a  saving  of  about  25 
per  cent  plus  administrative  savings. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  that  to  those 
of  us  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  a  gross 
income  of  $45,000  on  the  average  for  doctors 
in  this  province  is  a  perfectly  acceptable 
income.  And  we  think  they  can  handle  it 
quite  comfortably.  It  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  reduced  income  for  a  number  of  medical 
practitioners,  but  in  terms  of  the  public  im- 
perative it  seems  to  us  a  proposal  which  the 
government  should  seriously  have  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  going  to  get  to  that  in 
a  little  while.  In  his  memo  to  Dr.  Charron, 


the  deputy  minister,  dated  Dec.  22,  1971,  Dr. 
Kinloch  said,  and  I  quote: 

As  we  prepare  for  implementation  of  a 
constraint  package  aimed  at  ensuring  more 
appropriate  and  economical  use  of  provin- 
cial health  insurance  programmes,  we 
should  keep  in  mind  the  combination  of 
factors  which  produced  the  current  level 
and  rate  of  increase  of  expenditures.  The 
most  important  of  these  are: 

( 1 )  Lack  of  planning  forced  by  the  pre- 
cipitate decision  to  enter  Medicare  and  the 
consequent  compromise  administration. 

(2)  An  operations  orientation  which 
placed  primary,  almost  exclusive  emphasis 
upon  prompt  payment  of  submitted  claims. 

(3)  Acceptance  of  the  OMA  fee  schedule 
vvTthout  adequate  safeguards,  and  inability 
or  unwillingness  to  elaborate  upon,  modify 
or  define  items  in  that  schedule. 

(4)  Inadequate  communication  with 
both  public  and  profession  regarding  the 
aims,  limitations,  policies  and  procedures 
of  the  plan. 

(5)  Political  meddling  with  the  organ- 
ization administration  and  benefit  structure 
of  the  plan. 

(6)  Failure  to  recognize  that  hospital 
and  medical  care  programmes  must  be  in- 
tegrated. 

May  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
what  in  effect  Dr.  Kinloch  is  saying— and 
what  we  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  have 
said  for  a  number  of  years  since  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  plan— is  that  these  kinds  of 
savings  should  have  occurred  at  the  outset. 
And  that  these  reasons  enumerated  by  Dr. 
Kinloch  imperilled  the  entire  plan  and  have 
brought  us  to  this  sorry  pass. 

We  learned  almost  by  accident,  because  of 
a  supplementary  estimate,  of  the  question  of 
doctors'  incomes  and  the  additional  $50  mil- 
lion. And  we  learned  from  Dr.  Kinloch  of  the 
15  per  cent  constraint  package. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  15  per  cent  had  been 
applied  to  the  total  expenditure  in  this  field 
since  Oct.  1,  1969,  when  it  should  have  been 
applied— a  total  expenditure  of  $1,508  million 
-we  would  have  saved  $233,741,000  in  the 
interim.  And  that  money,  Mr.  Speaker— not 
the  $50  million  but  the  nearly  quarter  of  a 
billion  dollars— is  what  this  government  has 
squandered  through  maladministration  of  the 
plan  since  Oct.  1,  1969;  and  one  need  make 
no  mistake  about  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  get 
the  full  sense  of  that,  if  you  apply  that  kind 
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of  figure  to  the  1972-1973  estimates  we 
could  have  covered  the  cost  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Ministry  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations,  the  Min- 
istry of  Industry  and  Tourism,  the  Ministry 
of  Labour,  the  total  for  the  office  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  to  the  office  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Auditor,  and  an  entire  dental  care 
plan  for  everyone  in  this  province  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  12.  And  as  the  final 
exemplary  capping  feature,  all  the  indemnities 
for  every  member  of  this  esteemed  Legisla- 
ture. 

Let  me  take  it  a  step  further,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Well,    the   number   of   Tories    to   whom    I 
speak  affects  one  little- 
Mr,  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  the  Solicitor  General 
were  to  leave,  the  Tories  would  be  all  gone. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  know  that  at  least  the  cabinet 
is  awesomely  represented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  it  further. 
The  refusal  to  accept  Dr.  Kinloch's  sugges- 
tions and  the  implications  for  the  entire  plan 
cannot  be  lightly  dealt  with  by  this  Legisla- 
ture. But  the  third  area  to  which  I  make 
reference  is  the  unfolding  of  the  administra- 
tive bungling.  The  $55  million  which  was 
referred  to  in  the  Provincial  Auditor's  report, 
which  is  not  a  matter  of  "synchronization", 
or  whatever  word  it  was  the  provincial  Treas- 
urer used— that  man  has  an  infinite  capacity 
for  Fowler's  English  Usage— but  $55  million 
was  not  collected.  The  only- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion, sir,  that  there  is  only  one  member  of 
the  government  of  Ontario  present  in  the 
Legislature  at  this  time- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Arrogance.  Arrogance! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —to  listen  to  this  aspect 
of  the  opening  of  this  debate— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  no  point  of 
order! 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  a  point  of  order! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —and  I  feel  that  it  should 
be  recorded  in  Hansard,  because  it  is  going 
to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  debate  in  the 
future.  The  arrogance  of  this  government  is 
nothing  but  open  conceit! 

An  hon.  member:  Exactly! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  stinks;  it  absolutely 
stinks! 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  One  cabinet  minister  to 
listen  to  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party!  That's  what  they  think  of  the  people 
of  Ontario! 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  I  look  at  the  treasury 
benches,  I  have  never  seen  them  more  open 
or  receptive  than  they  are  at  this  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Here  comes  one  balloon 
floating  in! 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  not  sure  I  consider  this 
adequate  compensation,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  may 
say  that  aesthetically  it  was  almost  more 
pleasing- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  gives  it  a  degree  of 
balance    though. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  They're  called 
the  anchor  men— like  two  bookends. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  know  that  my  words  un- 
failingly reach  the  populace.  Who  cares  of 
these  mere  transient  representatives  of  the 
public  weal?  They  will   come   and  go. 

The  third  area  of  administrative  bungling 
involves  the  $55  million  outlined  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Auditor's  report.  I  may  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  was  a  decision,  almost  an  in- 
conceivable decision,  which  was  bom  of  the 
shambles  which  confronted  the  ministry  at 
the  time.  And  although  the  Minister  of 
Health  was  immensely  sanguine  about  the 
stewardship  of  Mr.  Martin,  his  deputy  min- 
ister, over  this  $55-million  miscue,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  it  says  something  about 
the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Fourth,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out 
to  you  that  medical  incomes  have  passed  all 
reason.  I  am  sorry  to  put  that  point  again, 
but  if  they  are  to  be  continued  without  im- 
mediate intervention  on  the  part  of  this  min- 
ister, they  wall  bankrupt  the  plan.  Medical 
incomes  were  increasing  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  1960s  by  8.8  per  cent  per  year;  in 
the  first  year  of  the  plan  by  10  per  cent;  and 
in  the  second  year  of  the  plan  by  12  per 
cent.  If  they  continue  even  at  the  8.8  per  cent 
rate,  they  vdll  cost  us  $1,272  million  more 
than  should  be  the  case  through  the  period 
of  the  1970s. 

Fifth,  as  one  looks  at  this  Ministry  of 
Health,  w'hich  is  falUng  apart  before  our  very 
eyes— and  I  may  say  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Muskoka  (Mr.  Miller)  knows  the  respect 
we  have  for  him  in  this  part)';  I  don't  know 
why  he  is  lost  in  the  middle  of  the  rump  to 
my  left— 
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Mr.  C.  E.  McIIveen  (Oshawa):  He  is  not 
lost. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He  is 
the  leaven  in  that  unleavened  loaf. 

Mr.   Lewis:    —because   he  clearly  has   ca- 
pacity—but perhaps  he  will  convey  for  me  to 
the  minister- 
Mr.    R.   F.    Nixon:    That's   a   fate   no   one 
deserves! 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  didn't  think  it  needed  to  be 
drawn  attention  to.  I  felt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  parliamentary  assistant  to  the  Ministry  of 
Health  might  draw  to  the  minister's  attention 
that  the  entire  department  is  falling  apart; 
it's  not  just  a  question  of  OHIP  and  of 
hospitals. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
arbitrary  five  per  cent  limit  on  the  oper- 
ational budget  and  capital  expenditures  of 
hospitals  in  the  province  is  nonsensical;  it 
has  been  employed  often  without  thought, 
and  it  has  done  destructive  damage  to  many 
little  communities. 

I  don't  often  receive  this  kind  of  thing 
from  this  particular  source,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
very  recently,  I  received  a  petition  of  2,900 
signatures  from  citizens  in  Pembroke,  pro- 
testing the  cutbacks  in  the  Pembroke  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  Before  the  cutbacks,  Pembroke 
General  Hospital  had  156  active  treatment 
beds;  then  30  beds  were  removed.  Pem- 
broke Civic  Hospital  had  121  active  treat- 
ment beds;  then  27  beds  were  removed. 
These  57  beds  represent  20  per  cent  of  all 
the  active  treatment  beds  in  Pembroke;  and 
they  were  removed  without  providing  any 
alternative  care. 

And  that  area  needs  right  now  23  psychi- 
atric beds,  because  it  has  an  excellent  de- 
partment of  community  psychiatry.  There  are 
none.  It  needs  11  rehabilitation  beds.  There 
are  none.  It  needs  22  more  chronic  beds. 
In  other  words,  at  the  moment,  it  needs  55 
beds  in  addition  to  the  original  complement 
and  it  was  cut  by  20  per  cent.  And  when  you 
look  at  the  ratios  for  Pembroke,  which  serves 
a  catchment  area  of  90,000  to  100,000  peo- 
ple, you  find  that  the  number  of  beds  per 
1,000  is  somewhere  in  the  two  to  three  range 
whereas  it  is  in  the  four  to  five  range  in  most 
of  the  rest  of  the  province. 

It  shows  the  extent  to  which  an  absence  of 
planning  destroys  basic  health  care. 

It  is  not  only  that,  it  is  not  only  the  fool- 
hardy arbitrary  ceilings  on  the  five  per  cent 
administrative  cutback  which  the  minister  ap- 
plied, it's  also  what  it's  doing,  Mr.  Speaker, 


to  questions  of  hospital  bargaining  and  hos- 
pital negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  caucus  will  never 
be  able  to  convey  to  the  government  what  we 
feel  about  the  plight  of  the  hospital  workers 
in  this  province.  But  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that 
when  the  Minister  of  Health  stood  on  his  feet 
and  said  that  he  would  apply  a  five  per  cent 
ceiling  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  he  imposed  a 
brutal  wage  control  on  hospital  workers,  a 
selective  wage  control  on  hospital  workers 
unlike  any  other  group  in  the  province.  Now 
they  are  all  going  to  hospital  arbitration 
boards— all  of  the  hospitals  are  going  that 
way— because  they  can't  possibly  bargain  un- 
der those  circumstances.  Let  me  show  you 
what  happened  after  the  minister  made  his 
statement. 

The  hospital  workers,  in  this  case  repre- 
sented by  the  London  and  District  Building 
Service  Workers  Union,  were  in  bargaining 
with  the  Norfolk  General  Hospital  in  Simcoe 
—I  think  that's  the  right  hospital— and  in  the 
midst  of  the  bargaining  the  minister's  state- 
ment came  out.  So  the  consultant  represent- 
ing the  hospital  wrote  to  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  said  as  follows: 

In  light  of  the  general  guidelines  re- 
stricting hospitals  to  a  maximum  of  five 
per  cent  in  wage  increases,  as  announced 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  the  seven  per 
cent  average  increase  as  offered  by  the 
hospital  in  negotiations  is  hereby  with- 
dravra.  The  hospital  is  prepared  to  grant 
a  five  per  cent  increase  to  the  employees 
in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned 
guidelines. 

So  the  hospital  workers,  already  the  worst- 
paid  group  in  the  entire  public  sector,  have 
the  offer  from  the  hospital  lowered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  guidelines  imposed  by  the  Minister 
of  Health. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  question  of  the  hos- 
pital workers  and  the  effect  it  has  on  hospital 
beds.   Every  day  there  is   a  new  absurdity. 

A  couple  of  days  ago  on  radio  station 
CFRB  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  the  Minister  of 
Health  made  reference  to  dental  care  for 
children.  No  discussion  of  how  it's  to  be 
financed.  No  discussion  of  the  plans.  No  dis- 
cussion of  possible  fee  for  service.  No  dis- 
cussion of  whether  it  would  be  done  by 
nurses  or  by  dentists— the  kind  of  irresponsi- 
ble public  announcement  which  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  made  in  the  midst  of  this  shambles 
of  a  department. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  com- 
munity clinics  is  equally  depressing.  It  will 
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be  interesting  to  hear  what  the  Minister  of 
Health  has  to  say  about  the  Ottawa  experi- 
ment, because  in  fact  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development  guaranteed  to  the 
community  association  in  Ottawa  that  the 
government  would  support  the  clinic;  the 
govermnent  put  $60,000  of  public  money 
into  that  clinic  and  then  the  Minister  of 
Health  turned  his  back  on  it. 

On  Nov.  10,  1972,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
tried  quietly  to  scuttle  the  financial  viability 
of  the  clinics  at  the  Soo  and  at  St.  Catharines 
and  it  was  only  because  it  was  discovered 
that  the  position  was  reversed. 

Last  night,  Professor  John  Hastings,  at  a 
public  meeting  on  community  clinics  discuss- 
ing the  Hastings  report,  said  that  at  the  re- 
cent meeting  of  health  ministers,  eight  min- 
isters of  eight  provinces  had  approved  his 
report,  one  province  had  given  conditional 
approval  and  the  only  province  which  was 
equivocal,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Professor  Hastings  made  the  point 
that  the  view  of  community  clinics  in  On- 
tario largely  depends  on  what  side  of  the 
bed  certain  people  get  out  of  in  the  morning. 
And  everyone  gets  into  the  act,  Mr.  Speaker, 
everyone  gets  into  the  act. 

Not  very  long  ago,  earlier  this  month,  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Development 
emerged  from  his  catacombs  and  announced 
something  called  "Community  Living  for  the 
Mentally  Retarded  in  Ontario,  a  New  Policy 
Focus."  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing about  this,  because  it  really  bothered 
me  at  the  time  and  I  want  to  get  it  off  my 
chest  now. 

This  document  is  a  hoax  and  it's  cruel  and 
it's  irresponsible,  when  so  many  people  in 
this  pro\'ince  who  are  personally  affected  lean 
on  every  word  about  the  mentally  retarded, 
to  put  out  a  document  like  this  kind— spuri- 
ous, inconsequential,  totally  irrelevant— and 
pretend  to  call  it  a  new  concept  of  living- 
community  concept  of  living  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

The  document  said,  as  though  it  were  some 
kind  of  blessed  revelation,  that  the  govern- 
ment had  introduced  a  number  of  Acts 
during  the  1960s  and  then  says,  "despite 
these  changes  there  has  been  little  overall 
improvement  in  the  actual  pattern  of  care 
received  by  the  retarded."  Well  that's  for 
sure.  That's  certainly  true  in  this  province. 

Then  the  document  goes  on  to  S'ay,  "in 
either  case—"  referring  to  various  forms  of 
treatment,  "—services  geared  to  the  needs  of 
the  retarded  are  being  neglected."  Then  it 
goes  on  to  say  that  "they  should  be  provided 


in  an  institutional  setting,"  and  there  is  a  lot 
of  nonsensical  gobbledy-gook. 

That's  all,  that's  all  they  say  in  this  policy 
paper— that  community  sux>port  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  is  more  desirable  than  institu- 
tional support. 

iMy  colleague  from  Parkdale  (Mr.  Dukszta) 
could  have  told  you  that  20  years  ago.  And 
when  Dr.  Franks  was  superintendent  of  the 
Ontario  Hospital  School  at  Smiths  Falls,  as 
long  ago  as  1963,  he  begged  this  government 
to  go  to  community  support  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

The  government  outlines  the  survey  of 
needs— they've  been  outlined  a  hundred  times 
—they  have  this  specious,  vacuous,  trifling 
document,  produced  by  a  task  force,  saying 
community  oare  is  necessary.  Then  they  have 
the  audacity  to  produce  the  Williston  report 
recommendations,  which  came  down,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  August,  1971  and  have  not  been 
acted  on  to  this  day,  and  which  advocate 
everything  that  is  in  this  document. 

It  is  this  kind  of  really  insubstantial  mater- 
ial flowing  from  the  Ministry  of  Health  which 
truly  plumbs  the  depths  of  its  disarray.  I 
would  have  been  ashamed,  as  a  minister  of 
the  Crown,  to  stand  at  a  press  conference  and 
produce  a  document  of  this  kind  and  raise 
the  hopes  of  people  across  the  province  as 
though  there  is  anything  in  this  of  any  kind— 
not  a  single  undertaking.  Another  document 
for   discussion   inviting  opinion   and   review. 

I  could  go  on  for  ever.  The  per  diem  rates 
for  psychiatric  hospitals  remain  low.  The  staff 
problems  in  psychiatric  hospitals  remain  the 
same.  We  now  have  more  than  enough  doc- 
tors in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  according  to 
the  Ontario  Council  of  Health.  Why  then  are 
there  so  many  under-doctored  areas? 

We  are  going  to  have  a  Throne  Speech 
bill  to  strengthen  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons.  That's  the  last  thing  which  this 
province  needs.  Public  health  is  not  func- 
tioning appropriately  in  this  province  because 
there's  no  commitment  to  preventive  medical 
care. 

The  ministry  in  every  single  aspect  is  in  a 
hopeless  mess.  I  don't  doubt  that  we  have  a 
highly  sophisticated  medical  apparatus  in  the 
province,  but  I  don't  know  how  long  it's 
going  to  last. 

One  hardly  knows  where  to  begin  or  what 
to  suggest.  After  all,  we've  bad  endless  re- 
ports—the Commission  on  the  Healing  Arts, 
the  Council  of  Health.  We  probably  should 
have  a  standing  committee  to  look  into  the 
discrepancies  in  payments  in  OHIP  and  Dr. 
Kinloch's  charges,  but  that  isn't  going  to  solve 
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the  problem.  I  therefore  make  these  observa- 
tions on  behalf  of  my  party. 

This  session  there  must  be  a  plan  produced 
for  the  next  five  years  which  shifts  totally 
away  from  hospital  care  to  alternative  pat- 
terns of  delivery  or  we  will  never  be  able  to 
control  the  costs.  That  doesn't  mean  we  won't 
have  active  treatment  hospitals,  but  unless 
there  is  an  alternative  plan  for  delivery  we 
will  never  be  able  to  control  costs. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  deal 
with  the  medical  profession.  I  guess  there  is 
really  only  one  way  to  deal  wdth  them.  The 
government  will  have  to  decide  on  an  appro- 
priate percentage  of  the  gross  provincial  bud- 
get. I  don't  set  it  arbitrarily.  There  are  many 
more  capable  of  arriving  at  the  figure  than 
we  who  do  not  have  the  expertise  at  hand. 
The  government  should  arrive  at  an  appro- 
priate percentage  of  the  gross  provincial 
product  to  cover  all  health  care  in  this  prov- 
ince that  presently  exists,  plus  dental  care 
and  plus  drugs,  and  within  that  overall  per- 
centage the  money  is  distributed  to  the  med- 
ical profession  and  to  those  areas  where  the 
cost  must  be  covered,  and  not  a  penny  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  you  that  in 
many  western  countries  that  percentage  is 
roughly  five  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  we  now  spend 
almost  exactly  five  per  cent  of  our  gross  pro- 
vincial product  for  medical  care  costs  of  all 
kinds,  and  we  do  not  now  cover  drug  costs 
and  dental  costs.  So  if  a  clear  implication  of 
what  I  am  saying  is  that  doctors'  incomes  will 
be  reduced,  then  that  is  a  legitimate  implica- 
tion to  draw. 

Let  me  go  further,  Mr.  Speaker.  When 
sorting  out  the  method  of  payment  of  this 
sum,  determined  in  that  fashion,  we  will 
simply  have  to  sit  down  with  the  doctors 
themselves.  I  think  they  should  be  consulted 
—after  all  they  are  the  recipients  of  public 
funds— and  work  out  the  method  of  payment 
that  they  find  congenial  within  the  maximum 
determined  by  government.  This  means  that 
the  government  will  have  to  set  the  fee 
schedule  itself  as  a  public  responsibility 
through  the  Ministry  of  Health;  and  that  the 
government  will  pay  100  per  cent  of  that 
fee  schedule  within  the  limits  of  the  money 
arranged. 

Gradually  some  doctors  will  clearly  go  on 
salaries,  as  we  extend  salaries  to  those  who 
service  hospitals  and  as  we  extend  salaries  to 
those  who  work  in  community  clinics.  There 
may  be  some  who  choose  capitation  grants, 
but  the  fee  schedule  will  be  set  by  govern- 
ment. We  will  pay  it  all,  and  no  more,  and 


the  only  way  in  which  a  doctor  can  operate 
outside  the  plan  is  if  he  operates  or  she  oper- 
ates wholly  outside  the  plan,  which  means 
that  the  patient  pays  entirely  and  cannot 
claim  from  OHIP. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  seems  to  us  to  be  the 
only  way  to  handle  it.  As  we  see  it,  the 
problem  with  the  suggestion  put  forward  by 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  yesterday  is,  if 
you  are  going  to  have  less  money  to  pay  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  what  you  are 
really  saying  to  the  doctors  is,  to  overservice 
the  population  during  the  low  service  period 
of  the  year  in  the  spring  and  summer  and 
do  not  be  available  to  service  them  during 
the  high  demand  period  of  the  year  during 
the  fall  and  winter.  It  just  won't  work. 

The  money  has  to  be  taken  out;  you  have 
to  have  the  fee  schedule  set  by  government 
and  you  have  to  relate  that  fee  schedule  to 
the  total  amount  of  money  and  to  the  parti- 
cipation of  the  doctors.  I  think  that  puts  us 
pretty  clearly  on  record.  We  would  wish  that 
every  doctor  in  the  province  operated  within 
the  plan.  But  they  will  not  have  one  foot  in 
and  one  foot  out."  They  will  have  to  remove 
themselves  entirely,  if  they  don't  want  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  senior  civil  serv- 
ice must  be  changed.  It  is  now  a  case  of 
bureaucracy  run  amuck.  It  is  obstnictins;,  im- 
peding, hindering.  It  provides  every  obstacle 
known  in  the  bureaucracy  to  the  provision  of 
adequate  health  services. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am  not  quite 
as  reticent  as  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
I  say  categorically  that  the  Minister  of  Health 
must  step  down  for  three  specific  reasons: 
One,  whatever  his  intentions,  he  has  failed  to 
produce  order  in  the  chaos  of  the  health  de- 
livery system  in  this  province;  two,  he  doesn  t 
understand  finances  or  costs. 

That  used  to  be  a  matter  of  merriment  in 
this  House.  I  can  remember  when  we  asked 
the  Minister  of  Health  at  the  time  he  intro- 
duced the  nursing  home  legislation  about 
questions  of  cost.  I  asked  him  myself  where 
the  $30  million  was  in  the  estimates  on  home 
care.  The  minister  replied:  "As  I  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  just  like  a  cat's  breakfast-all 
spread  through  there  somewhere.  I  don't 
know,  but  we'll  find  it  somewhere."  He  says 
earlier,  "The  only  way  I  can  figure  this  one 
out— and  members  must  admit  that  as  far  as 
money  is  concerned  I  don't  know  too  much 
about  it."  That's  a  pretty  succinct  statement. 
When  we  talked  to  him  about  the  figures  in- 
volved he  said: 
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I  agree  with  the  member  and  I'm  con- 
cerned that  the  figures  are  that  far  out  of 
hne.  Certainly,  there  is  no  way  I  can  ex- 
plain why  we  are  that  far  out  of  line  but 
I  must  reiterate  that  this  is  a  service  that 
has  to  be  provided. 

The  Minister  of  Health  understands  nothing 
about  finances  or  costs.  That's  his  problem. 
That's  not  a  problem  to  be  visited  on  the 
people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

At  the  time  it  was  one  of  those  earthy 
boasts  which  everybody  chortled  about;  this 
strong  impetuous  doctor,  who  had  wandered 
in  from  Quinte  to  take  care  of  health  in  the 
province,  admitted  that  he  didn't  know  any- 
thing about  costs.  Little  did  we  know  that 
there  would  flow  from  that  a  financial  disas- 
ter. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of 
Health  has  to  go  because  he  has  become  an 
orderly  for  the  medical  profession.  There's 
something  about  doctors  as  Ministers  of 
Health.  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I  really  can't 
figure  it  out.  One  can  successfully  have  a 
lawyer  as  Attorney  General  but  one  can't 
have  a  doctor  as  Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Right  on. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  the  final  analysis  they  are 
totally  seduced  by  their  own  profession. 
There  is  some  kind  of  mystique  at  work 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  minister 
to  resist  the  wiles  of  his  profession.  I  may- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  There  goes  the  fleeting 
hope  that  the  member  for  Parkdale  had. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  member  for  Parkdale  had 
it,  we'd  have  a  health  system  the  envy  of 
the  world  but— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  would  be  costly,  mind 
you! 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Parkdale  is 
biding  his  time.  He's  a  man  of  patience  and 
insight. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He'll  be  a  super  minister. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Here  comes  somebody 
now  in  the  field  for  contention. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ontario  Med- 
ical Association  and  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  still  run  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
I  know  it  is  fashionable  to  say  that  the  min- 
ister has  ahenated  some  of  his  colleagues. 
Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  Precisely  at  the 
moment  that  he  is  alienating  them,  Ross  De- 
Geer  is  sending  around  a  letter  asking  them 


all  for  contributions,  and  pretty  confident 
that  he'll  get  the  contributions  he  wants. 
Someday  we  might  learn  how  much  he 
actually  received  from  the  doctors  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  But  a  doctor  simply 
can't  be  a  Minister  of  Health. 

The  last  time  there  was  an  equivalent 
shambles  was  in  the  festive  days  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Ontario  (Mr.  Dymond)  which  some 
of  us  remember  and  would  rather  prefer  to 
forget. 

It  shouldn't  have  been  Kinloch  who  went. 
It  should  have  been  somebody  else  in  the 
civil  service  who  went,  but  Dr.  Kinloch  went 
because  the  Ontario  Medical  Association  and 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  de- 
manded it. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  was 
a  little  bashful  with  me  yesterday  when  we 
talked  about  who  had  been  appointed  to  re- 
view medical  care  insurance  from  the  Council 
of  Health  primary  advisory  group  on  medical 
care  insurance.  Perhaps  some  of  the  members 
of  the  House  and  my  colleagues  would  like 
to  know  who  is  on  this  group,  whose  views 
vdll  be  the  primary  views  in  the  determina- 
tion of  govenunent  policy,  other  than  those 
which  were  advocated  from  within  the  min- 
istry. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Who  is  the  chairman? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Dr.  K.  C.  Charron,  chairman; 
Dr.  H.  C.  Baumer;  Dr.  H.  O.  Beck;  Dr.  A. 
Bodrug— I  didn't  know  he  was  on  it  but 
that  is  an  exemplary  appointment— Dr.  John 
R.  Brook;  Dr.  William  H.  Bryant;  Dr.  Donald 
F.  Butt;  Dr.  H.  Hoyle  Campbell;  Dr.  Donald 
R.  Clark;  Dr.  Robert  W.  Comett;  Dr.  E.  W. 
Dowd;  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Dunn;  Dr.  Robert  G. 
Elgey;  Dr.  Donald  Fraser;  Dr.  John  H. 
Fraser;  Dr.  Reynold  H.  Geld;  Dr.  J.  Edward 
Gibson;  Dr.  Douglas  J.  Grant.  It  goes  on— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  balanced  selection. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —for  twice  that  number  and 
not  a  single  member  of  the  task  force,  the 
primary  advisory  group  on  medical  care  in- 
surance review,  is  other  than  a  doctor. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  just  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue.  I  think  that  the  Minister 
of  Health  should  go  elsewhere.  We'd  all  like 
him  to  stay  in  the  cabinet.  I  don't  want  to 
be  ill-spirited  as  to  pretend  he  should  lose 
cabinet  stature.  I  think  that  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  ( Mr. 
Clement),  or  maybe  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation (Mr.  Carton),  might  be  excellent 
gentlemen  to  occupy  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Health. 
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Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York  Forest  Hill):  Whom 
does  the  member  want  to  kill  off? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I'm  really  not  willing  or 
anxious  to,  quote,  "kill  any  of  them  off'— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no.  I  want  this  health  care 
plan  rescued,  Mr.  Speaker.  All  of  us  want  it 
rescued  and  we  don't  need  any  more  studies. 
We  don't  need  any  more  legislative  inquiries. 
We  don't  need  any  more  commissions.  We 
have  them  all,  the  material  is  available.  If 
you  shake  up  that  civil  service,  antiquarian 
as  it  is,  and  if  you  replace  the  minister  with 
perhaps  one  of  the  appointments  suggested— 
and  I  probably  seal  their  political  doom  with 
that  suggestion— then  I  think  you  can  begin 
to  sort  it  out  along  the  line  which  many  of 
us   in  this   House  have  recommended. 

Let  me  turn,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  I  go  on 
not  too  long,  to  another  matter  which  gnawed 
away  during  the  course  of  the  by-elections  as 
a  matter  of  some  general  public  anxiety— a 
certain  vague  disquiet  through  the  electorate 
about  the  government  handling  of  and  re- 
sponse to  energy  problems. 

I'm  not  going  to  deal  with  the  member  for 
Chatham-Kent's  three-tier  price  system  and 
I  know  that  the  Premier  is  about  to  make  a 
statement  on  energy  matters  which  may  at 
some  point  be  debated  in  this  House.  I  think 
we  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
in  this  caucus  were  profoundly  disturbed  at 
the  way  in  which  this  Premier  capitulated  to 
Premier  Lougheed  in  his  trip  to  Alberta. 

It  was  abject  and  total.  Rather  than  take 
the  bit  at  that  time  and  make  the  statements 
that  should  have  been  made  at  that  time,  he 
in  effect  gave  the  Premier  of  Alberta  carte 
blanche  to  ask  the  people  of  Ontario  to  pay 
the  two-price  system  which  would  increase 
the  coffers  of  the  oil  companies  in  that 
province. 

My  colleague  from  York  South,  in  two  ex- 
cellent articles— at  least  two  that  I  can  recall 
—in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  has  outlined  the 
background  to  the  two-price  system  and  what 
it  implies  for  Alberta  and  Canada,  and  I  need 
not  go  into  that  now.  But  I  do  want  to  go 
into  certain  other  observations  because  I 
think  they  are  important. 

No  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  questions  the  world- 
wide preoccupation  vdth  the  shortage  of 
energy  or  the  rapacious  lust  of  the  United 
States  in  the  energy  field,  but  Ontario  need 
not  be  panicked  with  false  assumptions  just 


because  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent  needs 
a  job.  We'll  find  something  else  for  him  to  do. 

The  advisory  committee  on  energy  report— 
I'll  call  it  the  Ace  report— was  a  gloomy  one. 
It  estimated  natural  gas  usage  in  1970  of 
440  billion  cubic  feet  and  then  estimated  a 
jump  in  1990  to  1,400  billion  cubic  feet  and 
the  total  energy  demand  was  comparable  to 
that. 

The  solutions  within  that  report  were  clear- 
ly those  that  frontier  gas  should  be  turned  to. 
That  is,  the  report  was  saying  quietly,  "Let's 
have  the  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline  and  as 
much  government  support  as  possible  and 
increased  consumer  prices." 

Well  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  time  for  one  party 
in  this  Legislature  to  say— my  colleague  from 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  has  been  urging  us 
to  say  this  often  and  loudly— that  we  are  not 
going  to  be  panicked  into  the  conventional 
wisdom  about  an  energy  shortage.  There  is 
an  enormous  scepticism  to  be  exercised  about 
the  advisory  committee  on  energy  report— 
an  enormous  scepticism. 

The  composition  of  that  committee  raises 
one's  suspicions.  There  were  representatives 
on  the  committee  from  the  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  Association,  the  Canadian  Gas  Associa- 
tion, the  Ontario  Petroleum  Institute,  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Institute  of  Canada,  the  Pro- 
pane Gas  Association  of  Canada  and  the 
Petroleum  Association  of  Ontario.  In  addition, 
there  were  two  representatives  of  the  elec- 
trical energy  sector,  one  from  the  nuclear 
energy  sector  and  one  from  a  manufacturing 
industry  closely  related  to  mineral  fuel. 

A  clear  majority  of  the  committee  was 
drawn  from  the  energy  industry.  Now,  may  I 
say,  Mr.  Speaker— 

An  hon.  member:  I'd  say  a  pretty  objec- 
tive group. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  there  was  a  very  objec- 
tive group.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  was 
somebody  on  it  from  Pollution  Probe  and 
there  was  one  person  on  it  from  the  Con- 
sumer Association  of  Canada  and  the  rest 
were  government  appointments.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  this  group  of  people,  a  clear 
majority  of  whom  belong  to  the  energy  in- 
dustry, decided  that  they  would  produce 
conclusions  favourable  to  the  energy  industry. 
And  so  it  becomes  a  self-serving  document. 

Let  me  go  further,  Mr.  Speaker:  They 
made  an  extraordinary  error  in  the  content 
of  that  document,  and  I  quote: 

Of  importance  to  the  forecast  for  energy 
needs    is    a    significant    slowing    down    of 
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population  growth.  The  average  annual 
growth  rate  over  the  past  two  decades  in 
Ontario  has  been  2.7  per  cent,  while  the 
outlook  for  the  next  two  decades  suggests 
an  average  annual  growth  rate  of  at  most 
two  per  cent  and  quite  likely  somewhat 
less. 

And  yet  that  statement,  that  the  population 
growth  over  the  next  two  decades  in  Ontario 
is  quite  likely  to  be  less  than  two  per  cent, 
is  followed  by  this  amazing  statement: 

On  the  basis  of  a  high  assumption  of  a 
two  per  cent  average  growth  rate,  the  On- 
tario population  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  11  million  in  1990. 

In  fact,  the  Ontario  population  will  not  be 
11  million  in  1990.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
the  fertility  rate  in  Ontario  this  year  will  be 
below  the  replacement  level.  Population 
growth  in  Ontario  is  levelling  out.  The  popu- 
lation of  this  province,  as  demographic  studies 
show,  will  not  be  more  than  9:5  million  in 
1990,  which  means  that  the  report  made  an 
error  in  the  estimate  of  1.5  million,  at  the 
very  least;  and  that  makes  for  a  15  per  cent 
change  in  the  way  in  which  they  computed 
their  various  targets.  We  could  then  exist  on 
600  or  650  billion  cubic  feet,  which  is  not  a 
great  deal  more  than  current  usage.  Certainly 
gas  usage  figures  of  that  magnitude  would 
greatly  lessen  pressure  to  develop  frontier  gas 
resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  saying  is  that 
it  is  possible  for  Ontario  to  pace  itself.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  turn  to  frontier  resources, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  advocate  the 
development  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  Pipe- 
line, as  one  expects. 

Population  is  the  crucial  variable  in  the 
estimation  of  future  energy  requirements. 
I  find  it  simply  incredible  that  the  advisory 
committee  on  energy  chose  a  future  popula- 
tion figure  vdthout  bothering  in  any  way  to 
justify  its  validity. 

The  committee  undertook  16  internal  re- 
search reports  and  commissioned  another 
16  reports  from  outside  consultants.  Not  one 
of  these  reports  deals  with  the  probable  size 
of  Ontario's  population  over  the  next  two 
decades. 

The  failure  to  consider  carefully  the  crucial 
population  variety  raises  serious  questions 
about  the  validity  of  many  of  the  com- 
mittee's conclusions. 

That  is  one  area  which  we  will  question 
as  closely  as  possible  in  the  House  so  that 
we  are  not  immediately  involved  in  an  in- 
crease in  consumer  prices  to  satisfy  the  al- 


leged  problems   which  some   in  the   energy 
industry  put  forth. 

The  report  goes  on,  however,  to  point  out 
that  uranium  wall  be  crucial  to  the  Province 
of  Ontario  in  the  years  ahead;  that  in  fact 
we  have  15  per  cent  of  total  world  reserves 
—190,000  tons  of  uranium— which  can  be  pro- 
duced at  prices  of  less  than  $10  per  pound. 

Mr.  Speaker,  world  annual  demand  for 
uranium  by  the  mid-1980s  is  expected  to  be 
140,000  tons,  according  to  the  committee,  so 
one  can  imagine  the  pressure  that  will  be 
on  in  the  area  of  uranium  just  as  it  is  on  us 
now  from  the  United  States  and  world  mar- 
kets for  natural  gas.  Therefore,  in  order  to 
preserve  uranium  as  a  basic  energy  resource, 
it  is  the  submission  of  this  party  that  we 
should  take  the  uranium  reserves  in  this 
province  into  public  ownership. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  ex- 
propriating the  Sandbanks  for  Stephen 
Roman;  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't  expro- 
priate the  uranium  reserves  as  well  on  the 
same  basis  of  adequate  compensation.  There 
may  be  some  constitutional  difficulties,  which 
can  be  worked  out  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, although  I  think  not.  I  think  it  is  well 
within  the  power  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment under  the  British  North  America  Act. 
But  if  that  is  so  important  an  energy  source, 
then  it  should  be  taken  into  public  owner- 
ship. 

That  leads  me  to  another  point  about 
public  ownership.  The  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development  issued  a  report  on 
Onakawana,  the  lignite  deposit  in  northeast- 
ern Ontario.  We  were  profoundly  disturbed 
by  that  report  as  well,  because  what  the 
goverrunent  of  Ontario  apparently  intends  to 
do  if  it  develops  Onakawana  is  to  allow  it  to 
be  developed  by  the  Manalta  Coal  Co.  based 
in  Alberta. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  30-year  period  in- 
volved for  the  development  of  the  lignite 
reserve,  the  profits  to  Onakawana,  on  the 
basis  of  of  what  we  know  in  1972,  will  be 
something  in  excess  of  $100  million.  We 
frankly  object  to  an  Alberta-based  company 
coming  into  a  natural  resource  hinterland  of 
Ontario  and  taking  out  $100  million  of  profit 
over  a  30-year  period. 

One  asks  the  government  to  think  of  what 
could  be  done  with  that  $100  million  for  a 
service  base  and  a  manufacturing  base  in 
northeastern  Ontario  were  the  money  plough- 
ed back  into  that  region  represented  by  some 
of  the  members  of  this  caucus.  So  I  may  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  well,  that  we  think  that  since 
aR  that  the  Manalta  Coal  Co.  now  has  is 
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exploratory  rights  —  that's  all  —  it  should  be 
compensated  for  those  rights  and  that  all  of 
the  development  of  the  lignite  deposit  should 
be  done  in  the  public  sector.  We  think  that 
every  development  of  an  energy  or  natural 
resource  nature  in  the  future  in  this  province 
that  is  not  now  currently  in  the  private  sector 
should  be  done  by  a  Crown  corporation.  In 
that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very  much  at  one 
with  Eric  Kierans  and  the  report  he  did  for 
the  government  of  Manitoba. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  Who 
shares  in  Manitoba's  Crown  corporations? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  shares  in  Manitoba's 
Crown  corporations?  The  people  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Manitoba. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  And  the  people  of  Sweden. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  people  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  will  share.  The  profits  remain  in 
the  province  for  subsequent  development.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Kierans  re- 
port related  to  that.  Let  me  quote  from  the 
Kierans  report  just  for  a  moment.  He  says: 

Nations  or  provinces  which  follow  such 
a  policy  [the  policy  that  the  member  for 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  would  wish  us  to  follow 
of  putting  it  all  in  the  private  sector]  must 
inevitably  remain  as  resource-producing 
economies  until  their  resources  are  ex- 
hausted. The  capital  that  is  generated  bol- 
sters the  power  and  assets  of  the  agents, 
the  large  corporations  to  whom  they  have 
turned  over  the  management  of  their  land 
and  labour.  These  are  the  new  institutions 
that  will  grow,  not  the  province  or  nation. 
The  dynamism  of  the  new  capital  gener- 
ated leaves  the  province;  it  does  not  re- 
main to  transform  the  province  into  a 
stronger  agricultural  force  or  an  efficient 
industrial  community  or  a  strong  service 
economy. 

Let  me  just  put  a  little  more  of  Kierans 
on  the  record,  because  I  think  it  is  important: 

To  be  satisfied  with  the  new  jobs  cre- 
ated and  to  forego  the  surpluses  and  profit 
inherent  in  the  development  of  its  own 
endowment  is  hardly  the  mark  of  a  strong 
and  mature  goverrmient. 

So  what  strength  and  maturity  is  there  in  the 
member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie's  advocacy  of 
the  Manalta  Coal  Co.  taking  out  $100  million 
in  profit  from  northeastern  Ontario?  From 
Sault  Ste.  Marie!  The  member  would  deprive 
the  northeast  of  $100  million  over  the  next 
30  years?  No  wonder  Anne  Valentine  is  hot 
on  his  neck.  He'll  never  survive. 


Mr.  Deans:  He  would  sell  this  province 
out. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  continue  to  quote: 

The  government  accepts  the  role  in  that 
way  of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water  for  its  people  when  they  are  capable 
of  much  more.  That  role  provides  wages 
and  salaries  and  little  else. 

That's  all,  just  wages  and  salaries.  Does  the 
member  know  that  in  the  Statistics  Canada 
analysis  of  the  energy  industry,  and  the 
natural  resources  industry  generally— I  have 
the  exact  figures  with  me  somewhere— every 
dollar  in  wages  and  salaries  produces  some- 
thing more  than  a  dollar  in  profit  in  that 
industry?  That  is  for  1972.  That  is  where  the 
figure  of  $100  million  comes  from. 

It  is  perfectly  appropriate  that  Kierans, 
when  he  is  looking  at  an  economy  like  Man- 
itoba's, said  that  the  exploration  and  develop- 
ment should  be  done  by  a  Crown  corpora- 
tion. He  didn't  recommend  as  yet— we  wall 
get  to  that  in  the  estimates— what  happens  in 
the  processing  and  refining  sector,  but  there 
is  no  question  that  it  belongs  to  us. 

Let  me  read  to  the  member  the  best  part 
of  Kierans.  He  puts  it  better  than  I  could 
ever  put  it. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  agree. 

Mr.  Lewis:  To  quo'te: 

It  is  not  a  question  of  capitalism  or 
socialism.  It  is  simply  searching  for  the 
better  way.  In  any  event,  one  cannot 
nationalize  what  one  already  owns,  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  province  owns  its  own 
resources.  What  must  be  determined  is  the 
maimer  in  which  one  can  gain  the  highest 
returns  from  that  wealth,  both  now  and  in 
the  future.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  ques- 
tioning the  sanctity  of  private  property;  the 
issue  of  proprietorship  has  long  been  set- 
tled: it  is  public. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  government  is  being 
doctrinaire,  that's  the  problem! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Whether  it  is  uranium  or  lig- 
nite, it  belongs  in  the  public  sector;  and 
that's  what  we  will  fight  for  in  this  Legisla- 
ture. 

Well  fight  for  more  than  that  in  the  field 
of  energy.  We're  going  to  fight  to  give  power 
to  the  Ontario  Energy  Board  to  regulate 
prices  of  all  petroleum  and  natural  gas  prod- 
ucts at  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels.  That 
is  now  an  absolute  requirement  in  the  present 
continental  situation.  And  I'll  tell  you  what 
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the  first  task  of  that  board  will  be:  to  equal- 
ize gasoline  prices  across  this  province.  That 
will  be  the  first  task. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  does  the  free-enterpriser 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  feel  about  that? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  second  task  will  be  to  look 
at  the  discrepancy  in  prices  charged  to  resi- 
dential and  industrial  purchasers,  since  it  is 
now  2:1  in  the  area  of  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  some  remarks  on  Task 
Force  Hydro,  but  I  will  leave  them  out  of 
this  portion.  They  will  be  dealt  with  by 
other  colleagues  as  the  Throne  debate 
evolves.  I  think  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that 
what  we're  asking  for  is  an  integrated 
energy  policy  in  Ontario  that  includes  the 
Onakawana  reserves,  uranium,  natural  gas 
and  Ontario  Hydro,  and  which  is  not  dic- 
tated by  the  fallacious  assumptions  of  the 
advisory  committee  on  energy  reform.  That 
report  was  given  a  wide  circulation  in  the 
province  and  served  only  to  bolster  the 
mythology  which  the  oil  companies  are  fran- 
tically attempting  to  make  pervasive,  that 
somehow  in  Ontario  and  Canada  at  the 
moment  we  are  in  a  state  of  total  panic, 
and  therefore  consumer  prices  must  go  up 
commensurate  with  the  corporate  profits 
which  will  be  received. 

We  have  problems  in  the  energy  field.  No 
one  disputes  that  for  a  moment.  They  are 
serious  problems.  But  if  we  don't  alienate 
our  energy  to  continental  sources  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  we  implement  the  poli- 
cies suggested  here,  I  think  we  can  keep 
them    under    control. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  be  extremely 
pleased  to  know,  leads  me  to  the  last  point 
I  want  to  make  in  this  presentation.  This 
is  something  some  of  us  have  thought  a  good 
deal  about  in  trying  to  sort  it  out,  because 
it's  odd  and  confusing.  It  is  something 
which  we  collectively  think  strikes  to  the 
root- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Before  the  hon.  member  proceeds,  I  won- 
der if  he  would  permit  me  to  interrupt  at 
this  time  in  relation  to  standing  order 
No.  27(g),  which  provides  for  debate  on  cer- 
tain subjects  that  were  brought  up  during 
the  question  period. 

The  hon.  members  will  recall  this  was 
discussed  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  According  to  the  rules,  it  is 
incumbent   upon   me    to   inform    the    House 


prior  to  5  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  and  I  thought 
this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  before 
the  hon.  member  went  on  to  another  subject. 
There  have  been  two  notices  given,  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy) 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr. 
Sargent),  in  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  answers  given  to  certain  oral  questions. 

The  question  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East,  in  the  first  instance,  and  I  will 
read  the  notice: 

"Please  be  advised  that  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  response  from  the  Premier  to  an 
oral  question  on  the  royal  commission  on 
criminal  activities,  and  I  intend  to  raise  the 
subject  matter  at  the  adjournment  of  the 
House." 

The  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  reads: 

"With  regard  to  my  question  to  the  Pre- 
mier, will  the  Premier  advise  with  regard  to 
the  Fidinam  affair  why  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence of  crime  commissions  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  Queen's  Park.  The  Premier  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  question  and  remained 
in  his  seat.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  re- 
sponse to  an  oral  question." 

And  his  second  notice  was  regarding  the 
question: 

"Will  the  Premier  advise  why  he  will  not 
call  at  once  a  royal  commission  on  the  Fidi- 
nam affair;  to  furnish  lists  of  donors,  and 
if  they  have  government  contracts,  with 
powers  to  subpoena." 

The  next  section  of  his  question  was 
purely  hypothetical  and  will  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

"Why  has  he  for  a  second  time  refused 
to  name  the  legal  firm  handling  the  multi- 
million-dollar deal?  Who  received  the  find- 
er's fee?"  The  hon.  member  indicated  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  response  to  that 
oral  question. 

Therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  rules, 
five  minutes  will  be  allowed  to  each  mem- 
ber to  introduce  and  speak  on  the  subject 
matter  of  his  original  question,  after  which 
the  Premier,  in  this  case,  will  be  permitted 
five  minutes  to  reply,  if  he  so  wishes.  He 
need  not  reply  if  he  does  not  wish  to  reply. 

Therefore,  there  will  be  three  subjects 
brought  up  at  the  adjournment  hour  of  this 
House  today,  which  is  6  o'clock;  and  I 
might  point  out  that  the  motion  to  adjourn 
will  not  be  necessary  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  standing  order  28(a).  I  am 
to  deem  that  the  motion  to  adjourn  has  been 
made.  In  accordance  with  the  same  rule  28, 
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when  the  15  minutes  or  30  minutes  have 
expired,  I  will  deem  the  House  to  have  been 
adjourned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  it  be 
necessary  for  the  Premier  himself  to  reply 
to  any  of  the  standing  orders;  or  is  it  pos- 
sible for  somebody  on  the  government's  side 
to  substitute  for  him? 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  my  opinion,  the  answer 
would  be  no. 

Mr.  Deans:  No  what? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No  one  can  substitute.  The 
questions  were   directed  to   the  Premier. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  He 
should  be  here  to  listen  too. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  won't  recognize  his  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  thank  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  suppose  I  should 
thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  break.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  not  have  been  dis- 
mayed had  you  done  it  before  the  orders  of 
the  day.  May  I  deal  with  the  last  point  I 
wanted  to  raise. 

It  is  strange  and  ironic  that  the  Conser- 
vative government  is  being  largely  repu- 
diated by  the  electorate  in  all  areas  of  the 
province,  for  reasons  which  one  wouldn't 
have  expected.  Put  simply,  simply  as  I  can, 
the  Conservative  party  has  developed  a  fixa- 
tion wdth  Metropolitan  Toronto  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  rest  of  Ontario. 

And  who  would  have  believed  it,  Mr. 
Speaker;  this  rural-based  Tory  monolith  con- 
tracting an  obsession  with  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  against  which  all  else  is  measured 
and  by  which  all  else  is  conditioned. 

And  as  a  crowning  achievement,  the  Con- 
servatives have  managed  to  win  the  worst 
of  both  worlds.  Outside  Metro,  the  populace 
condemns  the  government  for  its  neglect  and 
indifference;  inside  Metro,  government  is 
condemned  for  the  massive  urban  blight,  for 
what  it  has  failed  to  do  by  way  of  housing, 
and  land  values,  and  the  environment,  and 
transportation,  and  for  the  inexorable  con- 
centration of  people,  goods,  services,  and 
industry  in  one  jam-packed  section  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  is  growing  re- 
sentment and  not  a  little  bitterness  inside 
and    outside    Metro    at    the    way    in    which 


Queen's    Park    has    distorted    social   priorities 
and  abandoned  intelligent  economic  planning. 

Citizens'  groups,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  just 
a  reflection  of  democratic  participation; 
whether  it  is  Ramsden  Park  in  St.  George,  or 
"Save  the  Jail"  in  Huron;  whether  it's 
"People  or  Planes"  in  Pickering  or  "Stop  the 
Garbage"  in  Minto  and  Hope  tovvnaships. 

People  are  protesting  the  way  in  which 
social  decisions  are  arrived  at  and  the  way 
in  which  wealth,  power  and  opportunity  is 
distributed  across  Ontario. 

This  province  is  starting  to  show  its  hostility 
to  the  undue  concentration  of  influence  at 
the  centre,  and  the  centre  expressed  its 
hostility  in  the  municipal  elections  last  De- 
cember pretty  vividly.  I  really  think  that  that 
Tory  party  is  losing  its  grip  on  credibility 
and  judgement. 

Now,  it's  very  hard  to  provoke  any  re- 
sponse from  those  Tories  that  are  here;  so 
what  I'll  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  put  a 
number  of  rhetorical  questions  which  I  think 
reach  the  root  of  it. 

How  do  you  explain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Toronto-centred  region  plan  preceded  an 
overall  plan  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
that  that  has  not  been  corrected  to  this  day? 

How  does  the  government  explain  that 
processing  and  refining  in  this  province  for 
northern  Ontario  are  dependent  on  the  Metro- 
centred  region  plan,  as  are  jobs  in  Corn- 
wall? 

How  does  it  defend  the  continued  quest 
for  eight  million  people  by  the  year  2000, 
when  the  levelling  of  population  figures 
would  allow  for  a  reconsideration  of  the 
whole  Toronto-centred  region  proposals? 

How  does  it  explain,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lunacy  of  North  Pickering— building  a  quarter- 
of-a-million-bedroom  suburb  for  Metro  right 
on  the  periphery,  in  violation  of  the  Metro 
plan? 

How  does  it  defend  North  Pickering  when 
Oshawa  was  intended  to  be  the  appropriate 
growth  ceritre,  and  how  does  it  defend  the 
consequent  destruction  of  regional  govern- 
ment? 

How  does  it  defend  the  expropriation  of 
25,000  acres  of  prime  agricultural  and  recre- 
ational land  and  then  talk  of  environmental 
preservation  in  its  Throne  Speech? 

How  does  it  allow  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg 
to  be  sucked  into  the  vortex  of  Metro— a  new 
linear  city  stretching  75  congested  miles  along 
the  lakefront? 
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How  does  it  protect  the  interests  of  little 
communities  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto— 
whether  it  is  Port  Hope,  Cobourg,  or  Orillia- 
Midland— when  they  are  always  subservient 
to  this  emphasis  on  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
its  growth? 

How  does  it  explain  a  $1.3  billion  trans- 
portation policy,  primarily  designed  for 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  perhaps  to  be  used  a 
little  by  Ottawa  or  Hamilton,  but  offering 
virtually  nothing  for  the  rest  of  the 
province? 

How  do  government  members  explain, 
when  they  go  up  to  Huron  county,  that  this 
government  didn't  fight  hard  enough  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  rail  line  between  Goder- 
ich  and  Stratford,  or  that  the  buses  don't 
connect  properly  with  the  trains,  or  that  we 
haven't  got  the  money  for  STOL  aircraft 
development  in  this  province  so  we  could 
have  a  route  from  Owen  Sound  to  Goderich 
to  Stratford  to  Toronto,  but  that  all  the 
money  we  spend  is  spent  to  satisfy  the 
obsession  with  Metropolitan  Toronto? 

■How  do  they  explain  a  massive  new 
Queen's  Park  office  development  right  in 
the  heart  of  downtown  Toronto? 

How  do  they  defend  its  adding  to  the 
congestion  and  oppression  that  is  already 
felt  by  thousands  of  citizens? 

I  am  saying  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
people  in  Metro  resent  these  perverse  prior- 
ities as  much  as  do  the  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  province. 

How  does  the  government  explain  to  the 
rest  of  Ontario  that  the  civil  service  and 
all  its  head  oflSces  must  forever  be  central- 
ized? Why  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
building  here?  Why  Hydro  here?  Why  the 
Centre  for  Forensic  Studies  here?  Why  the 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.  here?  Why  the  en- 
larged Downsview  area  for  Transportation 
and  Communications?  Why  OISE?  Why  is 
everything  to  be  centred  here— and  now  this 
ultimate  abomination,  the  new  complex  for 
Queen's  Park? 

How  does  the  government  explain  that 
educational  television's  full  schedule  of 
school  and  adult  programmes  is  still  con- 
fined solely  to  the  Toronto  area? 

How  does  it  explain  Ontario  Place— losing 
money  endlessly,  subsidized  by  Treasurer's 
warrants,  and  accessible  on  a  regular  basis 
only  to  people  in  Metro,  with  as  yet  no 
counterpart  in  another  part  of  the  province, 
while  the  rest  of  the  province  pays  for  the 
endless  deficiency? 


How  does  it  explain  that  with  27.5  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  Metro,  this  area 
receives  35  per  cent  of  all  Ontario  hospital 
public  funding,  42  per  cent  of  the  psychiatric 
beds  are  here,  and  so  are  66  per  cent  of  the 
special  and  rehabilitative   beds? 

How  is  it  that  OISE,  in  contemplating 
likely  budget  cutbacks,  has  to  consider 
abandonment  of  its  field  centres  in  London, 
St.  Catharines,  Peterborough,  Thunder  Bay 
and  Kitchener?  How  does  the  government 
explain  why  it  permits  problems  of  univer- 
sity financing  to  fall  most  heavily  on  Peter- 
borough, on  Brock,  on  Laurentian,  on  Thun- 
der Bay?  Why  must  Trent  fight  so  desperate- 
ly for  such  an  excellent  little  system  of 
education  as  it  has  developed,  while  the 
University  of  Toronto  never  seems  to  expe- 
rience  these   problems? 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  people  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  are  bewildered  by  the  gov- 
ernment's preoccupation  with  growth.  The 
government  is  mesmerized  by  growth- 
growth  for  growth's  sake— and  they're  creat- 
ing enormous  problems  as  a  result.  And 
where,  one  might  ask,  are  the  incentives  to 
get  some  of  the  growth  out  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto?  After  the  EIO  development  loan 
programme,  nothing  has  emerged  to  take  its 
place— and  it  was  a  pretty  unhappy  effort 
itself. 

Where  is  the  campaign  to  move  the  head 
offices  out  of  Metro?  Where  is  there  to  pro- 
vide for  the  citizens  of  Metro  some  sense 
of  relief  and  sanity  and  where  is  there  to 
provide  for  the  rest  of  Ontario  some  sense 
of  balance  and  opportunity?  How  is  it  that 
the  Tories  have  managed  to  incur  the  wrath 
of  those  both  inside  Metro  and  outside? 

That  was  the  real  lesson  of  the  by-elec- 
tion. Let  me  leave  out  for  a  moment,  if  I 
may,  the  standing  of  the  parties.  Let  me  say 
to  the  hon.  members  opposite,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  what  was  happening  in  St.  George  was 
a  rejection  of  their  mania  for  growth;  and 
what  was  happening  in  Huron  was  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  they  neglect  parts 
of    this    province    outside    Metro. 

Growth  has  become  such  a  fetish  in  this 
province;  it  has  become  so  intoxicating  for 
the  cabinet  that  all  else  pales.  The  cabinet 
is  drunk  on  growth  in  one  area  primarily. 
Those  of  us  who  live  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto don't  like  it,  because  it  distorts  the 
social  and  economic  priorities  of  this  region; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  people  outside  don't 
like  it  either. 

And  you  have  a  Throne  Speech,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  the   member  for  Sault   Ste. 
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Marie  probably  quietly  bumed  in  the  dead 
of  night  so  as  to  avoid  the  embarrassment 
of  sharing  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  when  he  burns? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Because  what  is  there  for 
northern  Ontario  in  this  Throne  Speech? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Same 
as  usual! 

Mr.  Foulds:  As  much  as  there  has  ever 
been. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  as  much  as  there  has  ever 
been. 

The  member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the 
member  for  Timiskaming  (Mr.  Havrot),  now 
leaning  forward  on  his  desk  in  anticipation, 
went  to  the  Conservative  conference  and 
predicted— the  only  time  the  two  of  them 
had  ever  shown  such  insight— that  the  NDP 
would  sweep  the  north  in  the  next  provincial 
election  unless  something  was  done.  And 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  bring  forth  a  Throne 
Speech- 
Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  The 
hon.  member  must  have  read  the  newspapers. 
Don't  believe  what  the  papers  say. 

Mr.  Lewis:  — in  which  nothing  was  done 
for  the  north.  There  has  never  been  a  docu- 
ment so  insulting  to  northern  Ontario  as  this 
one.  So  what  do  you  substitute  for  it?  Well 
you  substitute  what  we  called  earlier  the 
group  of  seven.  The  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development  (Mr.  Lawrence)  and 
six  of  his  associates  wander  through  north- 
western Ontario  between  Jan.  19  to  Jan.  21, 
quote:  "To  take  Toronto  to  the  people  of 
the  northwest."  Not  only  didn't  they  want 
them,  they  didn't  want  them  so  badly  the 
plane  broke  down;  the  weather  interfered. 

An  hon.  member:  Maybe  it  was  sabotage. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  may  indeed  have  been  sabo- 
tage. Well,  35  briefs  were  presented  reiterat- 
ing what  we  all  know:  pleading  for  assistance. 
The  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development  pronounced  it  an  "unqualified 
success,"  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  he  was 
impressed  by  the  quality  of  the  briefs  and 
the  great  concern  that  was  expressed  for 
further  development  of  the  northwestern  On- 
tario region.  What  a  lot  of  gratuitous  pater- 
nalism that  is;  and  it  is  a  further  indication 
of  what  you  people  over  there  think  of 
northern  Ontario. 


Mr.  Stokes:  The  government  has  had  a 
Design  for  Development  in  mothballs  for 
the  last  2%  years. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Design  for  development  means 
not  a  tinker's  dam  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  think  the  member  should 
resign. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  spelled  "dam"  in  nor- 
thern Ontario. 

The  group  of  seven— not  satisfied  with  the 
north— wandered  into  eastern  Ontario  and 
sat  down  at  Smiths  Falls.  I  guess  it  was 
Norm  Webster's  report- 
Mr.  Martel:  With  all  their  advisers  too— 
the  whole  firm. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —in  the  Globe  which  pointed 
out  that  among  the  kinder  adjectives  which 
the  group  of  seven  received  in  eastern  On- 
tario were  "ivory  tower  bureaucrats  in 
Toronto",  "absurd",  "obstructive",  "stupid" 
and  "ignorant". 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  That  says 
it  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  pretty  concise. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  them  all  right. 
Those  are  the  ones. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  knew  who  they  were 
talking  to.  They  certainly  knew  who  they 
were  talking  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Solicitor  General 
(Mr.  Yaremko)   looks  puzzled. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sorry,  the  Solicitor  General  is 
yearning  for  a  repetition.  The  words  were: 
"Absurd",  obstmctive",  "stupid",  "ignorant". 
Why,  pray  tell,  does  he  laugh? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Because  he  wasn't  included. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  knows  who  they  are.  Smile 
that  away. 

An  hon.  member:  He  agreed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  know  he  agrees,  but  it  is 
not  nice  for  him  to  agree,  because  his  col- 
leagues are  involved.  They  speak  kindly  of 
him.  They  always  speak  kindly  of  him. 

An  hon.  member:  Not  always. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  65  briefs  presented  in- 
cluded examples  of  government  insensitivity 
and  obstructionism  toward  small  town  plan- 
ning. Problems  of  young  people  leaving  the 
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area  because  of  lack  of  economic  opportu- 
nities; briefs  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
waste  disposal  in  the  area;  problems  of  milk 
producers  in  Lanark  county  and  throughout 
eastern  Ontario;  the  need  for  improved  road 
subsidy  legislation:  the  need  for  more  recre- 
ation land.  In  this  instance  the  group  of  seven 
didn't  pronounce  it  an  unqualified  success 
and  they  made  no  comment. 

An  interesting  comment  was  made  by  the 
Ottawa  Journal.  It  was  advertised  as  a  con- 
frontation and  on  Feb.  23  the  Ottawa  Jour- 
nal editorialized: 

A  confrontation?  Certainly,  though  too 
polite  a  series  of  discussions  to  meet  the 
1970  definition  of  that  word.  But  Mr. 
Lawrence's  committee  had  come  looking 
for  a  confrontation.  That  it  got  its  wish 
in  such  numbers  and  with  such  force 
merely  shows  that  Queen's  Park  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  eastern  Ontario  stops 
feeling  it  is  still  the  neglected  poor  cousin 
in  the  province. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  eastern  Ontario 
like  northern  Ontario  has  never  been  more 
neglected  than  under  a  Tory  government. 
For  the  first  time  I  have  experienced  it 
politically,  when  I  was  on  the  Green-line 
Programme  in  Ottawa  just  a  week  or  two 
ago  and  people  started  phoning  in  to  say 
why  they  were  rejecting  the  Tories  and 
what  was  going  wrong. 

The  Minister  of  Correctional  Services 
(Mr.  Apps)  knows  just  how  bad  it  is  in  east- 
em  Ontario.  The  government  has  absolutely 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  people  of 
eastern  Ontario.  One  would  think  that  that 
is  the  most  neglected  region  of  the  province, 
right? 

We  have  a  Design  for  Development  report 
for  Metro  Toronto.  We  have  one  for  the 
northwest.  We  have  one  for  the  northeast. 
And  we  have  them  for  the  southwest— Nia- 
gara; midwest— Lake  Erie;  Lake  Ontario, 
Lake  St.  Clair  and  Georgian  Bay.  More  than 
two  years  after  the  Design  for  Development 
plan  was  introduced  in  the  province  we  get 
prospects  for  the  eastern  Ontario  region.  It 
is  the  last  region  in  Ontario  to  be  dealt  with. 

For  two  years  they  laboured,  this  clutch 
of  civil  servants,  using  all  their  creative  and 
intellectual  energy  to  produce  a  document- 
in  over  two  years— fully  20  pages  in  length. 
I  may  say  that  any  pre-pubescent  adolescent 
taking  interviews  on  a  street  corner  in 
Smiths  Falls  could  have  written  a  better 
document  than  this  one.  This  is  a  piece  of 
such  nonsense  that  it  is  really  beyond 
parallel,  and  it  shows  how  the  government 


feels  about  eastern  Ontario.  It  took  more 
than  two  years  to  bring  down  a  report— the 
last  report  to  be  brought  down.  Let  me  tell 
the  government  what  it  learned  in  two  years. 

The  first  thing  it  learned— and  I  want  some 
of  the  members  to  listen  to  this  because  they 
probably  don't  know  it— is  that  the  following 
cities— Ottawa,  Kingston,  Cornwall,  Brock- 
ville,  Hawkesbury,  Pembroke,  Renfrew  and 
Smiths  Falls— all  lie  in  the  eastern  region. 
One  has  to  admit  that,  for  insight,  that's 
hard  to  beat  as  a  report.  Then  it  said,  turn- 
ing to  the  lyrical  prose  which  is  so  dominant 
and  characteristic  in  this   report: 

There  is  a  wide  range  of  lifestyles  from 
the  urbane  diversions  of  Ottawa  to  the  old 
continental  charm  of  Kingston,  the  historic 
character  of  Perth  and  the  relative  simpli- 
city of  the  many  rural  villages. 

That's  a  pretty  good  economic  forecast.  Yes, 
that  certainly  cuts  to  the  problems  of  the 
region.  Then  the  government  goes  on  to  deal 
with  the  goals,  and  goal  No.  1  is  pretty 
breathtaking;  kind  of  unusual  for  a  plan  of 
this  kind.  Goal  No.  1  says,  "To  provide  op- 
portunities and  encouragement  for  every 
person  in  the  eastern  Ontario  region  to  live 
a  full  and  satisfying  life." 

Imagine  taking  two  years  to  come  up  with 
that!  I  mean  that  would  surely  take  a  life- 
time. It  is  one  of  those  glimpses  which  isn't 
often  revealed  to  mortal  men. 

The  document  has  a  number  of  problems 
set  out  and  it  puts  them  in  the  form  of 
questions  and  answers.  I  can't  possibly  give 
members  the  full  flavour  of  the  questions 
and  answers  but  to  give  a  sense  of  their 
content,  let  me  read  one  question  and  one 
answer. 

Question:  How  should  the  lowland's  rec- 
reational attractions  be  preserved?  Answer: 
With  pressures  of  population  and  economic 
growth  likely  to  intensify  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence shoreline,  the  best  means  should  be 
found  to  preserve  the  scenic  area. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  good,  yes.  It  sounds 
Uke  the  Minister  of  Health. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  the  members  remember 
that  extraordinary  line  in  the  regional  devel- 
opment report  for  northeastern  Ontario?  I 
think  it  was  on  page  237  in  the  section  on 
public  safety  where  at  the  end  of  the  analy- 
sis, the  government  said:  "The  incidence  of 
drowning  is  likely  to  increase  near  bodies  of 
water."    Do    the    members    remember    that 
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one?    That's    basically   the    quality    of   these 
documents  except  that— 

Mr.  Deans:  The  same  person  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  same  person  wrote  it,  is 
right. 

—they  took  300  pages  to  do  it  for  north- 
eastern Ontario  and  here  they  did  it  in  20. 
Well,  they  don't  stop  there.  They  go  on  end- 
lessly in  this  fatuous  array  of  nonsense  which 
is  such  an  insult  to  the  people  of  the  eastern 
region. 

And  then  they  talk  about  techniques  and 
they  reveal  again,  albeit  begrudgingly,  some 
of  the  marvels  of  creative  intellect.  Tliey 
say  there  are  at  least  two  alternatives;  they 
might  concentrate  growth  or  they  might  dis- 
perse growth.  Then,  on  the  last  page  they 
say:  "Inevitably,  the  final  plan  will  be  based 
on  policies  lying  somewhere  between  the 
extremes."  Well,  who  would  have  believed 
it? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  of  Health  and 
his  mess. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  then  they  invite  our 
thoughtful  representation. 

Oh,  I'll  tell  the  government  members  some- 
thing. Your  MPPs  are  in  trouble.  Your  MPPs 
are  in  very  real  trouble,  because  they've 
managed  to  alienate  most  of  the  people  in 
this  province  who  live  in  hitherto  neglected 
areas  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  they 
have  managed  to  alienate  those  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto  who  worry  about  housing 
problems,  who  worry  about  transportation 
problems,  who  worry  about  urban  conges- 
tion, who  worry  about  all  of  the  social 
problems  attendant  on  what  is  happening  in 
the  Metro  area.  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  comic,  per- 
haps, in  some  ways,  but  it's  a  perfect  exam- 
ple of  the  nonsense  with  which  regional  gov- 
ernment planning  is   presently  riddled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Like  you  to  convey  to 
the  Premier  for  me  that  there  is,  throughout 
this  province,  an  all-pervasive  sense  that  no 
one  is  listening.  Indeed,  you,  sir,  may  be  the 
only  person  listening.  The  Premier  has  dis- 
tanced himself. 

Mr.  Huston:  The  Speaker  doesn't  always 
listen. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He's  alienated  himself  from  the 
province.  The  Premier  is  no  "Wacky"  Ben- 
nett. He's  no  Ross  Thatcher,  He's  no  Joey 
Smallwood.  Nobody  pretends  that.  But  that 
posture  of  homey  urbanity  isn't  working.  It 
doesn't  ring  true. 


The  barriers  between  the  Tory  party  and 
Ontario  now  are  not  merely  bureaucratic. 
They're  psychological.  The  cynicism  of  which 
the  Premier  speaks  is  a  reflection  of  the 
sense  of  impotence  which  the  public  feels 
about  its  politicians  and  the  sense  of  es- 
trangement it  has  from  the  Tory  party.  I 
want  to  tell  the  government,  as  much  as  I'd 
like  to  say  otherwise,  I  think  it  is  probably 
beyond  correction  and  this  government  is 
vulnerable  everywhere.  Mr.  Speaker,  give  us 
a  by-election  in  this  province  where  we 
have- 
Mr.  Rhodes:  The  NDP  wants  one? 

Mr.  Lewis:  —a  reasonable  fighting  chance 
and  we'll  take— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —the  Tories  and  the  Liberals 
and  we'U  trounce  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Try  Timiskaming. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Some- 
where between  the  extremes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  that's  about  75  seats  that 
I  can  think  of,  and  that's  off  the  top. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  I  thought  harder  I'd  work 
the  percentage  up.  May  I  say  that  I  wish 
well  to  all  Conservative  and  Liberal  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Try  High  Park  in  five  years. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no,  easy.  I  wish  well  to 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  You  and  I  both  resign. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  and  I  both  resign?  All 
right,  I'll  tell  you  what.  You  do  it  first  and 
I'll  consider  my  options  carefully. 

An  hon.  member:  That  sounds  like  the  way 
the  member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman) 
resigned.  By  the  way,  where  is  he? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  he  hasn't  been  here  all 
afternoon,  we  notice. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  is  closer  to  the  end  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hion.  members. 
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Mr.  Rhodes:  His  days  are  numbered  — 
back  to  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
now  that  we  have  introduced  the  fear  of 
God  into  the  Legislature,  for  all  of  those  who 
sit  in  the  reactionary  benches— that's  the  only 
way  I  can  characterize  it  in  a  friendly  way 
—I  don't  want  them  to  be  faint  of  heart.  I 
don't  wish  any  ill  on  any  of  them,  but  we 
look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  which  I 
spoke.  We  also  look  forward  to  the  oppor- 
tunity of  participating  further  in  this  Throne 
debate  and  covering  a  whole  variety  of  sub- 
jects relating  to  pension  payments,  Work- 
men's Compensation  benefits,  profits,  prices, 
and  all  of  the  things  which  should  be  devel- 
oped by  ourt  party.  Therefore,  in  direct  con- 
tinuity with  that  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Deans,  that  this  House  further  condemns  the 
government: 

1.  For  its  failure  even  to  recognize  that 
soaring  prices  are  making  it  difficult  for 
families  and  pensioners  to  make  ends  meet 
and  maintain  good  nutrition; 

2.  For  its  failure  to  bring  our  pensioners 
up  to  a  minimum  income  of  $200  a  month; 

3.  For  its  failure  to  deal  adequately  vidth 
the  exorbitant  increases  in  housing  costs  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario; 

4.  For  its  failure  to  provide  adequate  pub- 
lic low-cost  housing; 

5.  For  its  willingness  to  subsidize  private 
speculative  development  with  public  funds 
in  the  building  of  houses; 

6.  For  its  failure  to  develop  an  integrated 
energy  policy  which  would  ensure  adequate 
supplies  for  Ontario  residents  and  industry 
at  reasonable  prices; 

7.  For  its  failure  to  exercise  its  steward- 
ship over  the  resources  of  Ontario  and  to 
ensure  the  maximum  return  to  the  people 
through  public  ov^niership,  control  and  in- 
tervention; 

8.  For  its  failure  to  reorganize  the  de- 
livery of  health  services  to  the  people  so  as 
to  ensure  accessibility  to  comprehensive 
health  care  at  a  reasonable  cost; 

9.  For  its  failure  to  provide  an  adequate 
financial  base  for  regional  governments  to 
enable  them  to  attain  true  autonomy  and 
carry  out  their  functions; 

10.  For  its  failure  to  correct  the  imbalance 
in  development  between  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  region  and  the  rest  of  the  province 
by  creating  a  provincial  plan  for  Ontario 
and,  as  a  first  step,  by  decentralizing  the  new 


Hydro  headquarters  and  the  new  provincial 
office  complex  to  another  region  of  Ontario. 
They  are  a  sorry  lot  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Since  the  debate  has  been 
adjourned,  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  standing  orders  27  and  28,  I  shall 
deem  the  motion  to  adjourn  to  have  been 
placed  before  the  House  as  provided  in  the 
orders  just  mentioned. 

The  notices  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  an- 
swers to  oral  questions  given  last  week  were 
handed  to  me,  firstly,  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy)  who  will  now  be 
given  five  minutes  to  speak  to  his  point.  The 
hon.  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  may  reply  for 
five  minutes  if  he  so  wishes. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  I  understand  from  reading  Hansard 
the  question  of  the  member  for  Ottawa  East; 
I  think  I  understand  that.  I'm  at  a  little 
loss,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I'm  certainly  not  ob- 
jecting to  your  ruling,  but  as  I  read  Han- 
sard I'm  still  not  clear  as  to  exactly  what 
the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent) 
was  asking. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It's 
possible  he  may  clarify  it,  and  he  speaks 
ahead  of  the  Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  doubtful  that  he 
will. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): What  is  the  purpose  of  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Reading  this,  where  you 
yourself,  sir,  had  ruled  it  hypothetical  and 
out  of  order— that  is  if  I  am  referring  to  the 
same  question  that  I  think  the  member  is 
asking— I  really  want  some  clarification 
whether,  in  fact,  you  did  say  it  was  hypo- 
thetical and  out  of  order;  and  as  a  result 
of  this  whether  it  is  an  appropriate  thing  for 
us  to  debate  under  this  particular  rule. 

As  I  say,  even  if  it  is  not  hypothetical  and 
out  of  order,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  question,  but  certainly— 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  I'll  make  it 
clear  to  the  Premier. 

Hoh.  Mr.  Davis:  —I'll  be  delighted  to 
listen  to  and  hopefully  will  be  able  to  clarify 
it  for  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I'll  be  glad  to. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  inform  the  hon. 
Premier  and  the  House,  of  course,  that  the 
second  question  posed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey-Bruce,  which  I  had  last  Wednesday 
deemed  to  be  hypothetical  and  which  I  re- 
iterated today  was  strictly  hypothetical— I 
didn't  even  read  it  to  the  House— was  what 
he  would  do  if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
led  his  party  out  of  the  House  if  this  infor- 
mation, and  action- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Read  the  whole  question, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  read  it  before  and  I  am 
reading  the  part  which  I  ruled  to  be  hypo- 
thetical and  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  has  already  led  his 
party  out  of  the  House.  He's  gone. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  was  what  he  would  do 
if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  led  his  party 
out  of  the  House  if  this  information  and 
action  was  not  forthcoming.  That  part  of 
the  second  question  is  purely  hypothetical 
and  will  not  be  included  in  the  question 
today. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Question  had  been  raised  by  myself 
to  the  Premier  in  response  to  the  Throne 
Sneech.  On  pafje  21  of  the  Throne  Speech, 
which  had  been  read  in  the  House  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  province  on 
March  20,  it  stated  that  a  royal  commission 
was  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  criminal 
activity  within  the  plastering,  lathing  and 
drvwall  sectors  of  the  building  industry  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  The  reason  for  the 
question  was  simply  that  we  could  not  under- 
stand why  this  inquiry  was  so  limited,  first 
of  all  to  the  plastering,  lathing  and  drywall 
industry;  secondly  why  limit  it  to  Metro- 
politan Toronto? 

The  speech  states  that  the  royal  commis- 
sion was  only  established  as  a  result  of  ex- 
tensive investigation  by  law  enforcement 
aeencies,  and  I  have  difficulty  believing  this, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Are  they  not  aware  of  violence 
in  other  sectors  or  other  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince? Apparently  they  are. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  we  spoke  last  week 
and  raised  the  matter  in  the  House,  one  of 
the  Ottawa  papers,  the  Ottawa  Citizen,,  after 
a  fine  piece  of  investigative  reporting,  came 
out  with  a  story  from  Ottawa  on  Friday, 
March  2.3,  at  which  time  two  union  officials, 
two  leaders  of  unions  in  the  Ottawa  area,  a 


Mr.  Jean-Guy  Denis,  who  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  plasterers  and  cement  ma- 
sons union,  and  Leo  Martel,  of  the  plumbers 
union,  fully  supported  what  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  House. 

They  went  on  to  state,  according  to  the 
story,  that  organized  crime  is  beating  and 
threatening  its  way  in  the  Ottawa  area. 
These  two  union  officials  went  on  to  say  thai 
oflBcials  had  been  sent  to  the  hospital  since 
January  as  a  result  of  beatings.  Others  have 
been  beaten  as  well.  One  man's  family  has 
been  roughed  up.  Legitimate  construction 
companies  have  been  ordered  to  stay  out  of 
the  building  of  certain  projects. 

This  all  goes  on,  at  least  that  we  know  of, 
in  the  Ottawa  area.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  two  individuals  know  exactly  what 
they  are  talking  about. 

For  instance,  take  the  question  of  Mr. 
Jean-Guy  Denis.  Some  three  months  ago 
paid  thugs  entered  his  home  on  a  Sunday 
morning;  they  were  going  to  teach  him  a 
lesson.  Unfortunately,  in  his  home  was  only 
his  16-vear-old  son;  they  decided  to  beat 
him  and  sent  him  to  the  hospital.  For  good 
measure,  they  went  on  to  kill  the  dog. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Leo  Martel  was  concerned, 
he  was  beaten  up  as  well.  Now  these  people 
have  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  testify  before  a  royal  commission 
but  how  can  they  testify  if  the  royal  com- 
mission is  limited  to  any  activity  in  the  To- 
ronto area? 

The  second  point  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
it  only  coincidence  that  violence  has  started 
only  since  certain  lathing  firms  or  companies 
have  moved  into  the  Ottawa  area?  The  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  would 
recognize  some  of  these  names  here.  They 
were  very  easy  to  obtain,  as  all  one  had  to 
do  was  call  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  and  get  the  officers 
of  some  of  these  companies.  For  instance, 
recently  a  firm  called  Cesaroni  Bros,  moved 
into  the  Ottawa  area  and  violence  followed 
shortly  afterwards.  Who  is  the  head  of  Cesa- 
roni? The  president  of  Cesaroni,  of  course, 
is  Mr.  Samuel  Cesaroni. 

Another  firm  moved  into  the  Otta^'a  area 
a  short  while  ago— Durable  Driwall  Ltd. 
Again  a  name  that  was  mentioned  in  this 
house  by  the  member  for  High  Park.  This 
gentleman  here,  the  president  of  this  firm, 
happened  to  be  one  Siduel  Romanelli. 

Another  member  who's  out  recruiting  very 
strongly  in  the  Ottawa  area  these  days,  and 
pushing  his  weight  around  with  the  unions, 
is  one  Mr.  Gus  Simone.  But  apparently  the 
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government,  in  spite  of  all  its  research,  ac- 
cording to  the  Throne  Speech,  was  not  aware 
of  any  of  these  activities. 

The  union  officials  went  on  to  say  that 
they  had  informed  the  member  for  Ottawa 
South,  the  present  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett);  but  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "Well,  no,  I  have  not  heard  anything 
about  this."  That  is  surprising,  because  since 
the  member  for  Ottawa  South's  entry  into 
this  House  he  has  become  a  power  in  Ot- 
tawa. He  is  the  giver  and  the  maker  of  all 
good  things  emanating  from  the  Conserva- 
tive Party.  He  is  called  "the  boy  wonder" 
in  the  Ottawa  area.  And  yet  he  knows  noth- 
ing about  this.  Maybe  we  should  have  a  new 
nickname  for  this  particular  minister  and 
call  him  something  like  "the  ostrich." 

There  was  also  mention  in  the  article  that 
the  Ottawa  Housing  Corp.  projects  were 
nesting  grounds  for  these  people,  that  they 
were  using  this  type  of  project  to  further 
their  own  means.  Apparently  the  Minister 
of  Revenue  (Mr.  Grossman)  is  not  aware 
of  this. 

They  go  on  to  say— and  I  have  discussed 
this  with  lawyers  representing  some  of  these 
firms— that  they  have  extreme  diflBculty  every 
time  they  appear  before  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board  to  discuss  some  of  these 
factors.  Apparently  the  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Guindon)  is  not  aware  of  this.  The 
Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Yaremko)  says  that 
CISO  is  aware  of  everything  that  is  going 
on  in  the  province.  Apparently  hie  was  not 
aware  of  this,  because  it  would  no  thave  been 
a  limitation  in  the  Throne  Speech,  and  so 
on. 

So  I  say  very  simply,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  theory  called  wilful  bfindness,  and  I  am 
suggesting  that  the  approach  taken,  at  least 
in  the  Throne  Speech,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  on  the  part  of  the  government  they 
are  not  looking  around  themselves.  If  they 
liad  decided  to  establish  this  commission  at 
the  time  that  it  was  required,  some  three 
years  ago,  likely  they  could  have  limited  it 
to  the  Toronto  area- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  has  now  expired. 
Mr.  Roy:  —but  this  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  say  simply  that 
we  on  this  side  will  oppose  any  terms  of 
reference  which  will  limit  this  commission  to 
this  particular  industry  and  will  also  oppose 
it  if  they  limit  it  to  the  Toronto  area.  We 
want  it  right  across  the  province  and  we  want 
it  for  the  building  industry.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  may 
now  have  five  minutes  to  reply  if  he  wishes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  that 
it  will  take  quite  that  long,  on  the  assump- 
tion of  course  that  this  doesn't  extend  the 
time  to  the  member  from  Grey-Bruce,  who 
I  am  sure  will  be  inhibited  by  the  five  min- 
utes that  he  is  allocated. 

I  would  just  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect, that  I  think  really  this  was  answered 
—  and  obviously  the  hon.  member  from 
Ottawa  East  didn't  feel  it  was  sufficient- 
when  I  observed  to  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition that  while  the  Throne  Speech  set  out 
the  fact  that  we  would  have  a  royal  commis- 
sion, it  did  refer  specifically  to  Metropolitan 
Toronto  because  I  think  it's  fair  to  state 
that  the  discussions  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years  have  generally  centred  around  this.  I 
think  I  also  made  it  clear  in  answer  to  both 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  I  believe 
to  the  member  for  High  Park,  that  the  terms 
of  reference  were  in  the  process  of  being 
drafted.  We  did  not  want  to  inhibit  or  limit 
the  activities  of  the  commission;  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it's  proper  to  ob- 
serve that  we  don't  want  the  commission  to 
embark  on  any  sort  of  witch-hunt.  I  will 
take  note  of— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  —what  the  hon.  member 
has  said.  I  tried  to  express  this  in  the  House 
the  other  day,  that  from  the  government 
standpoint— and  really  I  hope  tMs  repre- 
seiits  the  views  of  the  members  opposite— 
we  want  to  see  the  royal  commission  try  to 
deal  with  specifics  and  come  up  with  speci- 
fic answers  if  at  all  possible.  I  am  not  saying 
at  this  moment  that  the  suggestion  of  Ottawa, 
Hamilton  and  so  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  doesn't 
make  sense;  it  may  very  easily.  I  think  the 
point  that  has  to  be  made  here  is  that  the 
terms  of  reference  v«ll  be  made  public  and 
the  members  in  the  House  will  obviously 
have  an  opportunity  to  comment  upon  them; 
and  I  say  with  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  is  what  was  implied  in  my  observations 
to  both  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  asked  why  the  terms  of  reference  of 
crime  commissions  should  not  be  extended 
to  Queen's  Park.  He  may  speak  to  this  for 
five  minutes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  the  "untouch- 
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ables"  on  the  carpet.  It's  a  gimmick  we 
should  have  had  a  few  years  ago.  I'm  think- 
ing now  that— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sounds  like  padding;  the 
hon.  member  can't  fill  five  minutes  that  way. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  we'll  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the  Premier 
for  coming.  I  didn't  think  he'd  show  up  to- 
day, but  I  sincerely  welcome  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  More  padding.  Let's  get 
to  the  substance! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Each  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
events  unfold,  as  a  wee  bit  of  the  lid  comes 
off,  the  people  of  Ontario  are  beginning  to 
realize  just  what  kind  of  a  gang  is  running 
affairs  at  Queen's  Park.  Everywhere  we  look, 
every  day,  we  have  signs  of  corruption,  waste, 
deceit  and  fraud. 
I  think  of  the  story- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Here  comes  more  pad- 
ding! 

Mr.  Sargent:  —about  the  fellow  who  asked 
the  doctor  what  he  should  give  a  girl  who 
has  everything.  The  doctor  said,  "Penicil- 
lin." At  this  point,  I  think  anything  would 
help  this  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Montreal  is 
spending  $3  million  to  investigate  organized 
crime— 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):   And  that's   a  witch-himtl 

An  hon.  member:  He's  getting  nowhere. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  there's  any  place  where 
crime  is  organized,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  right 
here  in  Queen's  Park.  This  is  organized 
crime.  On  March  20  we  had  the  opening  of 
the  House.  We  had  a  full-dress  performance 
of  who's  who  in  Ontario  filing  past  "the 
godfather"  over  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Who  wrote  that? 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  gave  a  performance  that 
would  put  Marlon  Brando  to  shame.  Here 
was  "smilin'  Billy"  shaking  hands  and  giv- 
ing his  blessing  to  all  the  contractors  and 
developers  who  have  made  fortunes  at 
Queen's  Park.  And  they  stood  in  line  for 
two  hours  to  pay  homage  to  "the  godfather." 

I  ask  the  Premier,  in  the  very  brief  time 
I  have  allotted  to  me,  what  right  he  has  as 
leader  of  the  Conservative  Party  to  use  the 
business  contracts  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
to   raise   money?  What  right  does   he   have 


to  do  that?  This  business  belongs  to  the 
people  of  Ontario,  and  the  Premier  sends  his 
men  out  to  put  those  guys  on  a  list  because 
they  do  business  vidth  the  people  of  Ontario. 
What  right  does  he  have  to  do  that? 

As  recently  as  three  weeks  ago,  the  Con- 
servatives' Mr.  Kelly  approached  an  engineer 
with  a  large  firm,  which  had  a  contract  pend- 
ing with  the  government;  and  the  price  tag 
was  $50,000,  the  same  as  the  Fidinam  affair. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  .How  about 
Keith  Davey? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  this  going  on  365  days  a 
year?  Is  it  an  ongoing  affair? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Who 
was  this? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Does  the  Premier  expect  us 
to  believe— 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Name 
the  company! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  He  really  hasn't  got  a 
name! 

Mr.  Drea:  Name  the  company! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Does  he  expect  us  to  be- 
lieve— 

Mr.  Drea:  Name  the  company! 

Mr.  Sargent:  —that  he  is  not  informed 
about  who  gives  what?  Does  he  expect  us 
to  believe  that? 

An  hon.  member:  Yes! 

Mr.  Drea:  Name  the  company! 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Progressive  Conservative 
Party  is  reported  to  have  raised  $5  million 
or  $6  million.  The  Premier  has  never  denied 
the  amount.  The  press  says  that  is  the 
amount. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  he  kept  two-thirds  of  it 
for  his  own  personal  use! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  I'm  spending  it 
every  day! 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  the  $50,000  deal  with 
Fidinam  is  a  relatively  minor  concern,  what 
does  the  Premier  expect  us  to  believe  hap- 
pens in  the  really  big  areas  of  buildings  and 
highways? 

Mr.  Drea:  How  did  the  member  get  his 
liquor  licence? 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  Pre- 
mier expect  us  to  believe  that  the  other 
$4,950,000  was  raised  by  legal  methods? 
Each  and  every  contribution  would  be  a 
criminal  activity  if  it  was  the  same  as 
Fidinam. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  60 
seconds  left. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr,  Speaker. 

An  hon.  member:  He'd  better  get  to  the 
point! 

Mr.  Drea:  That  makes  50. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Does  the  Premier  agree,  Mr. 
Speaker— 

An  hon.  member:  That's  45, 

Mr.  Sargent:  —that  if  he  made  a  full  dis- 
closure of  how  he  raised  the  other  $4,950,- 
000,  it  would  reveal  criminal  actvity,  as  my 
colleague   from   Ottawa   tried   to   prove— 

Interjection  by  hon.  member, 

Mr.  Drea:  How  did  the  member  raise  his 
money? 

Mr,  Sargent:  —to  prove  it  was  a  criminal 
activity  would  bring  down  this  government 
immediately.  If  the  people  knew  what  was 
going  on— 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Ask  him 
about  Moog  and  the  Ontario  Hydro, 

Mr,  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Premier's 
failure  to  have  a  full  scale  royal  commis- 
sion, and  his  decision  to  conduct  the  investi- 
gation himself  is  an  admission,  I  say  to  you 
sir,  of  fear  of  the  results  in  taking  the  lid 
oflF. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Time's  expired! 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  Telex  here— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Sargent:   —is  a  glaring  admission. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Time  has  expired. 

Mr,  Sargent:  I  ask  you  then  in  closing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Five  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  Sargent:  In  closing  I  say- 
Mr.   Speaker:   Five  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr,  Sargent:  I  cannot  close,  Mr,  Speaker, 
if  you  won't  let  me. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Five  minutes  have  expired. 
The  Premier  may  reply  to  the  extent  of  five 
minutes  if  he  wdsihes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
really  to  dignify  some  of  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  member  from  Grey-Bruce  with  a 
reply  would  be  really  offensive,  both  to  me 
and  my  colleagues,  and  I  would  like  to  think, 
with  some  respect,  to  some  of  his  own  col- 
leagues- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  However,  I  will  reply  to 
one  or  two  other  observations.  He  did  ask  a 
question  which  was  not  part  of  this  debate, 
but  he  was  asking  as  to  the  legal  firm  that 
looked  after  the  legal  work  in  the  nego- 
tiation or  finalization  as  between  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  and  Fidinam.  I 
assume  he  meant  the  Workman's  Compensa- 
tion Board.  I  am  informed  that  it  was  the 
firm  of  McCarthy  and  McCarthy;  I  think 
a  firm  with  a  very  excellent  reputation- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  are  their  politics? 
Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  They  are  good  Grits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —here  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  Now  that  is  information,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  did  say  I  would  give  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber; and  he  has  it. 

To  deal  with  the  question  raised,  there  is 
just  no  intent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That's  the  end  of  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  have  a  royal  commission.  I  say 
with  respect,  as  I  recall  the  observations  of 
the  member  from  Ottawa  East- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  The  hon.  Pre- 
mier is  replying  to  the  second  question.  The 
hon.  Premier  has  five  minutes  further  to 
speak  to  the  second  question  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  say  vvdth  respect, 
Mr.  Speaker  that  the  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  referred  to  observations  made  by  the 
member  from  Ottawa  East  to  which  I  was 
going  to  refer  in  reply  to  the  member  from 
Grey-Bruce— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  Premier  say 
that  again! 

Hon,  Mr.  Davis:  —because  he  quoted  the 
member  from  Ottawa  East  as  suggesting 
certain  things  that,  as  I  understood  it,  were 
observations  made  last  fall  by  the  member 
from  Ottawa  East.  He  referred  to  some  form 
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of  inquiry  which  was  conducted,  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  very  competent  law  oflBcers  of  the  Crown; 
people  in  whom  I  have,  and  I  say  with 
respect,  the  public  has  confidence. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  new  Henry  Villi 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  it  was  determined 
after  their  investigation,  without  any  ques- 
tion Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  was  no  evidence 
of  any  criminal  offence.  And  I  would  say  to 
the  member  from  Grey-Bruce,  when  it  comes 
to  the  financing  of  political  parties  I  think 
I  was  the  first  one  in  this  House  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  essence  of  the  complexity  of 
financing  political  parties;  and  that  was  the 
determination,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  that 
we  would  have  disclosure.  I  say  with  respect, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —it  was  never  a  position 
put  forward  by  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario— 

An  hon.  member:  The  government  was 
caught  with  its  hands  in  the  till. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  it  was  never  a  posi- 
tion of  policy  adopted  by  the  federal  Liberal 
Party  as  it  relates  to  the— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  The  Pontius 
Pilate  of  politics! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
come  to  grips  with  what  I  think  is  the  basic 
element  in  election  reform.  We  will  come  to 
grips  with  this. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
that  the  way  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party  raises  funds  in  this  province  is  within 
the  law.  I  will  say  this,  without  any  specific 
knowledge,  I  would  think  that  there  are  many 
companies  and  corporations  that  contribute  to 
his  party,  maybe  not  in  equal  amounts  but 
certainly— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  don't  give  them  con- 
tracts. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    Oh,    come    on!    To    try 
to  wind  up  my  brief  reply- 
Mr.  Roy:  What  reply? 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —we  have  no  intention 
of  extending  —  as  I  think  the  member's 
question  was— the  terms  of  reference  related 
to  the  construction  industry  to  any  matters 
related  to  pohtical  finance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  had  asked  the  question: 

Will  the  premier  advise  why  he  will  not 
call  at  once  a  royal  commission  on  the 
Fidinam  aftair,  to  furnish  lists  of  donors 
and  if  they  have  government  contacts, 
with  powers  to  subpoena;  and  why  he  has 
for  a  second  time  refused  to  name  the 
legal  firm  having  the  multimillion-dollar 
deal,  and  who  received  the  finder's  fee. 

That  was  the  hon.  member's  second  ques- 
tion, to  which  he  may  now  speak  for  five 
minutes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    Sargent:    Thank    you,    Mr.    Speaker. 
Any    organized    crime    must    have    complete 
co-operation  of  the  government  in  any  area- 
Mr.    M.    C.    Germa    (Sudbury):    Federally 
too. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce    speaking   from    experience? 

Mr.  Sargent:  —and  the  most  ardent  sup- 
porter of  this  should  be  the  Premier  of  this 
province.  He  mentions  the  fact  that  he 
brought  about  full  disclosure.  Not  until  he 
got  caught  with  his  pants  down  did  he  do 
that— not  until. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  when  you  get  full 
disclosure. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  say  it  is  a  cowardly  way 
of  doing  it— why  doesn't  he  admit  that  he 
was  caught? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,  that  was  never  the  kind  of  dis- 
closure I  contemplated.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
should  probably  not  appear  in  Hansard. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  what  you  call  a 
Stanfield  revelation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  great  loyalty  to 
my  federal  leader,  but  I  have  to  confess  that 
it  would  not  be  demonstrated  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  this  on  my  time,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  our  system  here 
is  corrupted  by  the  people  who  put  up  finan- 
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cial  contributions  to  get  oflSceholders  elected. 
The  biggest  improvement  we  could  make  to 
democratize  our  society,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  arrange  for  public  financing  of  politcal 
campaigns.  Right  now,  each  elected  oflBcial 
has  two  constituencies— his  money  consti- 
tuency and  his  voting  constituency.  He  can't 
even  get  the  money  to  reach  his  voting 
constituency  until  he  has  satisfied  his  money 
constituency  that  he  is  going  to  look  after 
its  interests. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  should  speak  for 
himself  only. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Now  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fidi- 

nam  affair- 
Mr.  Drea:  Why  doesn't  he  tell  us  how  he 

gets  his  millions? 

An   Hon.   member:   Legally! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  owe  a  million.  I  don't  have 
any;  I  owe  it. 

Mr.  Reid:  Not  doing  business  with  the 
government,  I  can  tell  the  member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  company,  Mr.  Speaker, 
got  a  $10  million  loan  with  a  $1.4  million 
lease  over  20  years— an  unknown  company— 
and  for  this  it  donated  $50,000  to  the  Pre- 
mier's election  pot. 

Now,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  investment,  said  he  didn't  know  who 
put  the  deal  through.  I  maintain  this;  he  told 
me  this. 

These  funds,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  trust  funds 
and  not  tax  dollars,  and  by  law  they  can't 
be  lent  out  on  this  type  of  investment.  But 
they  were  anyway.  When  you  can  get  Hydro 
bonds  paying  9.5  per  cent,  why  would  you 
lend  this  kind  of  loan  unsecured  at  10  per 
cent? 

The  bagman,  Mr.  Kelly,  works  out  of  an 
unmarked  office  dowmtown  here.  He  works 
from  a  list  of  firms  having  contracts  with 
the  government.  He  makes  the  deals  based 
on  the  size  of  the  contracts.  The  cheques 
are  made  payable  to  him.  Is  that  right,  I 
ask  the  Premier?  The  cheques  are  made  pay- 
able to  him,  is  that  right?  The  Premier 
doesn't  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Drea:  Has  the  member  donated? 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  he  wanted  to  give  us  a 
complete  and  unbiased,  fair  answer  to  this— 


Mr.  Speaker:  Sixty  seconds. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Sixty  seconds?  I  am  just 
starting. 

The  Premier  says  he  doesn't  know  who 
gives  what,  or  doesn't  want  to  know.  Well 
surely  someone  must  know,  and  I  charge 
that  the  Premier,  as  the  head  of  that  party, 
has  been  engaged  in  pretty  close  to  criminal 
activity  by  this  type  of  operation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member 
will  kindly  withdraw  that  remark. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right.  I  said  "alleged." 
By  golly,  we  could  prove  it  if  the  govern- 
ment opened  the  books.  How  did  it  raise 
$4,950,000?  Was  Fidinam  the  only  crooked 
deal  it  had?  Was  that  the  only  one? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Only  $5  million  out  of  the 
contract? 

Mr.   Speaker:  The  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Who  is  the  goverrmient  try- 
ing to  kid? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Premier  may  reply  if 
he  wishes  for  five  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think, 
with  great  respect,  a  certain  amount  of  what 
the  hon.  member  said  was  repetitious.  My 
observations,  made  earlier,  that  parts  of  it 
should  not  be  really  dignified  with  some 
form  of  reply  would  also  bear  repetition. 

I  would  only  say  I  listened  with  some 
interest  and  I  really  sensed  a  very  distinct 
degree  of  hypocrisy.  I  would  just  repeat 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce  that  I 
happen  to  be  very  proud  of  the  party  I  lead. 
I  make  no  apologies  for  the  way  we  have 
conducted  the  affairs  of  the  party.  I  think  it 
is  a  credit  to  the  party  and  the  people  of 
this  province. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  lot  of  people  in  Ontario 
don't  believe  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  believes  it  or  not, 
it  happens  to  be  factually  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  completes  the  special 
time  allotment  for  this  particular  period.  I 
now  deem  the  motion  that  the  House  ad- 
journ to  have  been  carried. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5:43  o'clock  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Statements  by  the  ministry. 

GRANTS  FOR  COMMUNITY  CENTRES 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Commimity 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
short  statement.  After  reviewing  the  submis- 
sions made  by  a  number  of  municipalities 
regarding  the  termination  of  grants  under  the 
Community  Centres  Act  to  municipalities 
with  more  than  25,000  population  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  his  restriction  has 
been  lifted.  Municipalities  with  more  than 
25,000  population  will  be  contacted  on  an 
individual  basis  regarding  applications  that 
have  already  been  made. 

I  should  also  hke  to  announce  that  a  new 
pre-approval  system  will  be  introduced  for 
new  projects  as  of  March  29,  1973.  In  this 
regard,  municipalities  would  need  to  obtain 
approval  of  their  projects  if  they  wished  to 
obtain  a  provincial  grant.  Approvals  and  the 
resulting  grants  will  be  based  on  an  assess- 
ment of  municipal  needs  and  resources. 

All  municipalities  will  be  notified  vdthout 
delay  of  the  new  procedures  and  will  be 
provided  with  the  necessary  forms.  I  should 
like  to  assure  the  hon.  members  and  munic- 
ipalities that  projects  which  have  already 
been  started  or  completed  prior  to  March  29, 
1973,  will  be  considered  according  to  existing 
legislation  and  regulations. 


NAMING  OF  TOWNSHIPS  IN 
NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources ) :  It  is  my  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
inform  the  members  of  the  assembly  that  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has  prepared 
the  way  for  the  naming  of  358  numbered  and 
lettered  townships  in  northern  Ontario. 

An  all-party  committee  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  hon.  member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
(Mr.  Rhodes),  my  parliamentary  assistant, 
has  been  appointed  to  supervise  die  appUca- 
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tion  of  these  names.  Assisting  my  parliamen- 
tary assistant  will  be  the  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay  (Mr.  Stokes),  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing  (Mr.  R.  S.  Smith),  the  hon. 
member  for  Timiskaming  (Mr.  Havrot)  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin  ( Mr. 
Lane). 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  qualified  staff 
within  my  ministry  have  been  and  are  being 
found  to  assist  in  the  task  of  researching 
material  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  areas 
concerned;  the  circumstances  regarding  dates, 
surveyors,  decisions,  etc.;  information  on  the 
types  of  records  and  plans  involved;  names 
of  oflScials  and  members  in  oflBce  responsible 
for  the  original  surveys;  and  information  on 
topography,  geology  and  other  distinctive 
features  vdthin  the  townships  to  be  named. 

Though  its  proper  role  in  this  programme 
is  strictly  advisory,  the  Ontario  Geographic 
Names  Board  has  provided  us  with  much  of 
our  present  information.  Although  they  are 
the  statutory  authority  in  the  province  for  the 
provision  and  maintenance  of  names  for  geo- 
graphical features  and  other  unincorporated 
populated  places,  and  thus  not  responsible 
for  geographical  townships,  they  are  pre- 
pared to  accept,  provided  no  problems  of 
duplication  are  encountered,  all  names  pro- 
vided for  the  unnamed  townships  by  the 
committee. 

The  names  shall  be  drawn  from  the  lists  in 
the  proposal  submitted  to  the  pohcy  field 
committee,  which  includes: 

1.  Names  of  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  approximately  60  in  number. 

2.  Names  of  chiefs  from  Indian  bands, 
approximately  60. 

3.  Names  of  mayors  and  reeves  from 
northern  Ontario,  approximately  175. 

An  hon.  member:  Does  the  minister  think 
they'll  name  one  after  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  These  lists  will  be  up- 
dated and  verified  by  the  committee- 
Mr.   E.   W.   Martel   (Sudbury  East):    Leo 
the  Lion  township! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —and  their  work  should 
be  completed  within  six  months. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  That 
should  ensure  their  support  for  a  consider- 
able time. 


ACID  SPILL  AT  DUNNVILLE  PLANT 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  make  a 
brief  statement  concerning  the  explosion  and 
resulting  acid  spill  at  the  Electric  Reduction 
Co.  of  Canada's  Dunnville  plant.  The  ex- 
plosion took  place  at  approximately  2  p.m. 
yesterday  when  the  acid  was  being  trans- 
ferred from  a  tank  truck  to  a  storage  tank. 
Eight  hundred  tons  of  stilphuric  acid  were 
lost.  The  blast  ruptured  another  tank  con- 
taining 80  tons  of  bunker  C  oil  and  seriously 
injured  two  company  maintenance  men  and 
the  truck  driver. 

Ministry  of  the  Environment  staff  were 
immediately  sent  to  the  scene  and  a  news 
release  was  prepared  and  distributed  by  late 
afternoon.  Initial  reports  indicated  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  acid  had  reached 
the  Grand  River.  This  proved  to  be  un- 
founded. Investigations  by  my  staff  showed 
that  the  spill  was  contained  on  company 
proi)erty  and  a  cleanup  and  neutralization 
programme  was  put  into  efiFect  under  the 
direction  of  the  industrial  waste  branch. 

A  dike  has  been  constructed  to  prevent 
the  acid  from  moving  and  neutralization  be- 
gan almost  immediately.  The  sulphuric  acid 
was  between  75  and  90  per  cent  pure,  and 
additional  ministry  staff  will  be  sampling 
both  surface  and  ground  water  to  determine 
if  there  has  been  any  adverse  effect  on  the 
environment   in    that    connection. 

The  Grand  River  is  being  monitored  as 
well  as  the  area  adjacent  to  the  Dunnville 
water  treatment  plant  which  is  2V^  miles 
from  the  scene.  Latest  reports  show  that 
the  situation  is  well  under  control  and  there 
is  no  present  danger  of  contamination  of  the 
river.  Testing  in  the  area  will  continue  and 
a  Ministry  of  the  Environment  industrial 
waste  branch  representative  will  be  on  hand 
to  ensure  that  the  containment  and  cleanup 
are  carried  out  to  our  satisfaction. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  night  at  the  Academy  Awards  in  Holly- 
wood, Marlon  Brando  did  not  accept  his 
award  for  "The  Godfather,"  so  I'd  like  to 
present  this  trophy  to  the  Preanier  (Mr.  Davis) 
with  the  high  regard  of  the  contractors  and 
developers  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on   a   point   of   personal   privilege,   like   the 


recipient  last  evening,  on  behalf  of  the  public 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  which  we  happen 
to  represent  on  this  side  of  the  House,  I 
return  this  very  delightful  award  to  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  to  remember  that 
fact  in  the  years  to  come. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  deserves  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now  can  we  have  a  statement 
on  Indian  affairs? 

An  hon.  member:  That  backfired  on  him! 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
The  Premier  was  very  nice;  he  didn't  tell 
him  what  to   do  with  it! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  really  hurts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  ask  the  Premier  if 
he  would  obtain  from  Ontario  Hydro  copies 
of  the  unsuccessful  proposals  that  were  sub- 
mitted to  Hydro  with  regard  to  the  building 
of  the  new  headquarters,  and  table  those 
proposals  in  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  discuss  this  with  Hydro.  The  pro- 
posals, I  would  gather,  are  relatively  complex 
in  the  evaluation.  Perhaps  some  better 
method  might  be  found  for  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  and  others  who  wish  to  look 
at  the  system  and  the  evaluations.  I  say, 
with  respect,  that  perhaps  just  a  tabling 
would  not  in  itself  solve  the  problem.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  undertake  to  do  this  but 
certainly  I  will  discuss  this  with  the  chairman 
of  Hydro. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  If  the 
Premier  will  undertake  to  table  them,  I  will 
undertake  to  ask  for  further  assistance  in  the 
evaluation,  if  we  feel  it  is  necessary. 


SOUD  WASTE   DISPOSAL 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 
Will  he  comment  on  charges  made  by  Pollu- 
tion Probe  at  a  press  conference  today  that 
he,  as  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  environ- 
ment, has  stated  that  landfill  is  the  answer  for 
solid  waste  disposal,  and  that  Pickering  and 
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Port  Hope  should  resign  themselves  to  this  so- 
lution? Would  he  further  comment  on  the 
charges  made  by  Pollution  Probe,  which  is 
evidently  represented  on  the  minister's  Solid 
Waste  Task  Force,  that  the  task  force  has 
not  met  for  almost  10  weeks,  although  there 
is  a  nine  months  mandate  for  the  task  force; 
that  in  fact  the  leadership  of  the  task  force 
has  ignored  the  terms  of  reference  and  has 
not  come  to  grips  with  any  sort  of  discussion 
of  the  disposal  of  solid  wastes;  and,  further, 
that  the  paid  industry  representatives  on  the 
task  force  dominate  the  discussion,  if  not  in 
numbers,  at  least  in  their  influence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
happen  to  have  with  me  a  copy  of  the 
speech  that  1  made  on  Monday— I  won't  read 
it  all,  unless  the  hon.  member  would  like 
me  to.  Here  is  what  I  said  on  page  4—1  had 
been  talking  about  packaging  and  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  lot  of  it  and  it  was  adding 
a  lot  to  the  solid  waste  stream: 

First,  I  believe  that  the  best  possible 
way  of  dealing  with  waste  disposal  is  to 
have  all  waste  recycled  if  at  all  possible, 
and  this  is  the  long-term  goal  of  the  pro- 
vincial government:  to  try  to  generate  in- 
terest and  develop  methods  which  will 
ensure  that  this  becomes  a  reality. 

I  also  said  that  because  of  the  time  frame 
facing  Metro,  and  despite  the  activities  they 
are  already  undertaking  in  a  preliminary  way 
to  look  into  some  sort  of  separation  and 
reclamation,  the  sanitary  landfill  method  was 
inevitable— they  have  about  11  or  12  months 
of  space  left.  I  said  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  province  sanitary  landfill  was  going  to 
be  the  only  solution  for  a  number  of  years 
because  of  geography,  volume  and  a  whole 
host  of  economic  reasons. 

I  also  indicated  some  of  the  things  that 
my  ministry  is  doing  and  is  proposing  to  do 
in  the  field  of  research  and  experimentation 
on  uses  of  garbage  other  than  simply  stick- 
ing it  back  in  the  land. 

As  far  as  the  Solid  Waste  Task  Force  is 
concerned,  the  task  force  was  set  up  in  No- 
vember, and  I  have  had  a  number  of  meet- 
ings with  the  whole  force,  although  I  couldn't 
say  when  the  last  meeting  of  the  task  force 
itself  was  held.  But  I  do  know  that  the  first 
two  tasks  that  I  asked  the  force  to  under- 
take were  to  take  a  look  at  beverage  con- 
tainers and  at  milk  containers. 

The  chairman  of  the  task  force  told  me 
last  Friday  that  he  thought  the  working 
groups,  which  are  made  up  of  people  within 
and  without  the  industries  that  would  be 
affected  and  who  are  knowledgeable,  would 


be  reporting  by  the  end  of  May  as  far  as 
beverage  containers  are  concerned,  and  prob- 
ably before  that  as  far  as  milk  containers  are 
concerned. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  different 
opinions  being  expressed  by  those  working 
groups,  because  they  are  made  up  of  con- 
sumers, Pollution  Probe,  the  bottlers,  the  can 
people,  the  paper  people  and  a  whole  variety 
of  interests  who  have  made  representations  in 
the  past.  Now,  I  trust,  they  are  cross-ex- 
amining each  other  on  the  statements  they 
are  making,  and  presumably  are  going  to 
make  some  recommendations  to  the  task 
force,  which  will  in  turn  make  recommenda- 
tions to  me. 

As  far  as  the  solid  waste  part  is  con- 
cerned, which  is  the  biggest  single  problem 
and  in  my  opinion  the  one  that  will  take  the 
longest  to  resolve,  I  believe  the  working 
group  is  in  the  process  of  being  put  together. 
It  will  be  a  larger  one;  it  will  have  a  lot  of 
technical  people  on  it.  I  would  assume  that 
they  will  be  reporting  from  time  to  time,  but 
I  would  be  misleading  myself  as  well  as 
everybody  else  if  I  said  that  I  expected  they 
were  going  to  come  up  with  definite,  perfect 
solutions  in  a  short  time.  I  would  hope  that 
they  will  have  some  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations to  make  to  us  for  specific  areas  in 
the  field  of  reclamation,  but  my  expectation 
is  that  they  will  be  meeting  for  some  time 
to  try  to  give  us  some  additional  assistance 
on  what  is  a  North  American  problem  and 
for  which  there  is  no  simple  solution  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
would  make  it  clear  whether  or  not  the  task 
force  has  met  in  the  last  10  weeks;  and 
what  is  the  difference  between  the  task  force 
and  what  he  chooses  to  call  the  working 
group?  Is  the  working  group  some  special 
group  from  the  task  force? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  can't  say  when  the  whole 
task  force  has  met,  because  I  just  received 
a  copy  of  the  press  release  from  Pollution 
Probe,  which  I  gather  it  issued  this  morn- 
ing. I  haven't  had  an  opportunity  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  chairman  of  the  task  force 
and  find  out  when  the  full  task  force  last 
met.  But  I  do  know  that  the  working  group 
contains  some  members  of  the  task  force  and 
people  who  are  not  on  the  task  force  but 
represent  industry  and  consumers— a  broad 
spectrum. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
want  to  prolong  this,  and  I  have  difficuHy 
hearing   the   minister,   but   why   expand   the 
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task  force  in  such  a  peculiar  way  to  include 
those  people  from  the  industry,  when  the 
industry  is  already  well  represented  on  the 
task  force? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the 
task  force  itself  which  recommended  to  me 
that  it  set  up  working  groups  in  the  specific 
fields,  because  there  are  different  issues  in- 
volved in,  for  example,  the  fairly  narrow 
beverage  container  field  as  compared  to  the 
whole  field  of  solid  waste. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Pend- 
ing something  definite  from  them,  the  min- 
ister is  going  to  continue  with  his  attitude 
that  the  municipalities  east  of  Toronto  might 
as  well  prepare  themselves  to  receive 
garbage? 

Hon.    Mr.    Auld:    Oh,    no,    Mr.    Speaker. 

Again  I  will- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Durham  (Mr. 

Carruthers)  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  I  am  listening. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  That  is  a 
change. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  the  first  time  he  has 
stood  up  for  his  people  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Carruthers:  I  stand  up  for  them  every 
day  and  the  member  for  Scarborough  West 
tries  to  run  them  down. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Don't  get  excited  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  really  enjoy  having  an 
opportunity  to  read  parts  of  this  speech  to 
you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  vdsh  the  minister  would 
speak  up  so  we  can  hear  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  is  a  seat  that  would 
make   a   good  by-election— Durham. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  now  reading,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  page  14. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Dowmsview):  How  many 
pages  has  the  minister  got? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  It  is  triple-spaced;  it  isn't 
that  long. 

For   all   of  these   reasons    [and   I  won't 
give    those— those    are    two    more    pages 


before  that]  I  must  support  the  acquisition 
by  Metro  of  space  suitable  for  sanitary 
landfill.  I  must  also  support  the  action 
taken  by  Metro  in  obtaining  proposals  for 
the  rail  haul  of  waste. 

I  had  said  earlier  I  was  supporting  the  pro- 
posal that  had  been  made  to  them,  I  believe 
by  one  of  the  paper  companies,  for  a  form 
of  separation. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Surely  the  minister  is 
going  to  stop  it  until  the  task  force  reports? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  To  continue  from  the 
speech: 

However,  there  are  two  major  qualifica- 
tions to  this  support.  I  must  distinguish  be- 
tween support  in  principle  of  the  need  to 
acquire  landfill  sites,  and  approval  for  the 
use  of  specific  sites  wherever  they  are 
located.  Before  any  particular  site  is  ap- 
proved, all  the  procedures  laid  down  in 
the  Environmental  Protection  Act  must  be 
followed,  including  public  hearings  before 
the  Environmental  Hearing  Board, 

I  can  state  quite  categorically  that  imder 
no  circumstances  will  any  site  be  approved 
where  valid  objections  have  been  raised 
which  cannot  be  overcome  by  changes  in 
design  or  operation  of  the  site,  or  if  the 
requirements  of  the  Act  and  regulations 
cannot  be  met. 

My  support  also  might  be  qualified  by 
the  proviso  that  I  shall  expect  Metro  to  do 
everything  in  their  power  to  initiate  other 
more  sophisticated  techniques  when  we 
consider  these  are  practicable. 

I  went  on  to  mention  the  two  things  that 
Metro  presently  is  doing  for  its  proposed 
Bermondsey  site,  one  of  which  is  to  get  the 
crushing  equipment  which  vdll  be  required 
before  separation  takes  place,  and  the  other 
is  certain  other  projects  that  it  proposes  to 
initiate  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East,  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Before 
the  task  force  report,  and  in  view  of  the  con- 
cern of  the  employees  and  the  manufacturers 
of  the  non-returnable  products,  why  has  the 
minister  made  such  positive  statements  as, 
"Strong  leadership  will  be  taken  in  this  field 
so  that  we  will  cut  down  as  much  as  possible 
on  one-way  disposable  cartons.  That  will 
include  cans,  bottles  and  plastic  containers."? 
Why  was  the  minister  so  positive  in  his  posi- 
tion? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  simply 
repeating  what  I  said  in  other  places  at  other 
times,  tJiat  there  is  a  great  and  growing 
amount  of  solid  waste  being  generated,  and 
that  if  any  parts  of  that  can  be  reduced  at 
the  source  I  think  we  ought  to  do  so  by 
whatever  method. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay,  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Would  the 
minister  consider  making  use  of  the  facilities, 
the  resources  and  the  expertise  of  the  Ontario 
Research  Foundation  to  find  out  ways  of 
recycling,  rather  than  damaging  our  environ- 
ment with  landfill  sites  right  across  the  prov- 
ince? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Good  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think 
I  should  take  the  time  of  the  House  to  go 
into  the  various  methods  and  things  that  we 
have  been  doing  in  the  solid  waste  field  since 
we  got  into  it  two  years  ago.  In  those  specific 
areas  where  the  ORF  can  be  of  assistance, 
we  use  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  year 
we've  used  them  on  about  two  occasions 
dealing  with  private  waste  disposal  systems 
which  they  can  evaluate. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Sup- 
plementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We've  had  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  supplementaries. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  had  a  reasonable 
number  of  supplementaries. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Let's  take  one  from  the 
government  side. 

An  hon.  member:  Let's  not! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on,  you  shouldn't  dis- 
criminate against  a  government  member  fight- 
ing for  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understand  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Good)  would 
like  me  to  be  unreasonable,  but  I  don't  buy 
that. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No  more  questions  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


RECYCLING  SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  related  to  this 
matter  but  slightly  different,  I  think:  How 
much  money  is  the  government  now  spending 
on  direct  subsidy  of  recycling  programmes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:   I  might  be  wrong,  but  I 
would  say  none  other  than— no,  there  is  one- 
Mr.   Lewis:  Well,  that's  a  pretty  positive 
programme. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Bur- 
lington, 45,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Well,  there  is  nobody  who 
is  doing  recycling  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  I  see,  I  see! 

Mr.  Givens:  On  a  point  of  privilege— 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  is  one  grant  we 
made  to  Kanata  for  Pollution  Probe. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order.  A  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  by  way  of  supplementary. 

Mr.  Givens:  Point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  all  means. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  minister  says  that  no- 
body's doing  recycling.  May  I  inform  the 
minister  that  I  am  the  vice-president  of  a 
company  that  recycles  250  tons  of  paper  a 
day.  The  name  of  the  company  is  Atlantic 
Packaging  Co.,  on  Progress  Ave. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  no  point  of  privilege. 
No  point  of  privilege. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Givens:  Why  is  the  minister  so  pessi- 
mistic about  recycling  when  it  is  being  done 
right  now?  He  is  not  helping  it  at  all. 

An  hon.  member:  He  doesn't  know  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Givens:  He  doesn't  even  know  any- 
thing about  it, 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  (St.  Catharines):  The 
member  for  York-Forest  Hills  has  a  conflict. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  All  he's  asking  for  is  a  forgiv- 
able loan. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
Interjections  by  Hon.  members. 
Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Givens:  We  do  it  every  day,  seven  days 
a  week. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  government  are  experts 
on  recycling.  It  keeps  coming  out  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  reply  to  the— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  is  on  his 
feet  replying.  Will  the  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  please  wait  his  turn? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is 
this  the  minister's  Throne  Speech? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  reply  to  what  I  assume 
was  the  question  from  the  hon.  member  for 
York-Forest  Hill- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That  was  a  point  of  privilege, 
not  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  waiting  for  him  to  finish 
his  answer,  then  you're  next  on  a  supple- 
mentary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —I'm  quite  aware  that 
there's  been  a  company  recycling  papers  in 
Toronto  for  22  years. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  he  talking  to? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  is  he  not  completing 
his  answer? 

Mr.  Deans:  It  wasn't  even  a  question,  it 
was  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  ruled  the  hon.  member  for 
York-Forest  Hill  out  of  order  because  he  cer- 
tainly had  no  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  was  my  impression  the 
hon.  minister  was  still  continuing  to  reply  to 
the  hon.  member's— 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no. 


Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  minister  is 
finished,  then  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  a  supplementary  and  he's 
in  order.  He  may  ask  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  His  reply  was  quite  succinct, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  finished  after  the  word 
"none."  Now  I,  therefore,  have  a  supple- 
mentary. 

How  is  the  minister  going  to  prevent  the 
pockmarking  of  the  landscape  of  Ontario 
with  landfill  sites  until  he  ploughs  major 
amounts  of  money  into  recycling  projects 
which  do  exist,  or  into  the  government  under- 
taking a  public  recycling? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  send  the 
hon.  member  a  copy  of  my  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  ask 

the  minister- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 
Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  the  minister  aware- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  given  up  on 
this  and  he  has  committed  himself  to  solid 
waste  disposal  landfill.  The  member  for 
Durham  will  lose  his  seat  because  of  it  and 
I  am  worried  about  him. 

Mr,  Carruthers:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  doesn't  have  to  worry  about 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  has  a  supplementary, 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  aware  that  the  large  firm 
Black  Clawson-Kennedy  Ltd.  in  Owen  Sound 
is  the  largest  manufacturer  of  recycling 
equipment  and  it  is  building  it  for  major 
cities  in  the  United  States?  Is  he  aware  of 
that? 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  is  great  self-interest  here 
today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware 
of  the  company,  which  has  been  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  equipment  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  for,  I  think,  50  or  60 
years- 
Mr.  Good:  And  he  isn't  interested. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  aware  of  the  pilot 
project  which  they  undertook  in  Franklin, 
Ohio.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
building  their  first- 
Mr.  Deans:  Where  is  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment pilot  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —full-sized  plant  some- 
place in  Long  Island.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  discussing  with  Metro  a  pro- 
posal whereby  they  will  build  a  plant  which 
will  separate  some  materials,  and  I  visited 
their  plant  and  I  have  talked  with  their 
people.  But  they  are  not  the  largest  manu- 
facturer of  recycling  equipment  in  the  world. 
They  are  building- 
Mr.  Johnston:  We  are  going  to  separate 
the  men  from  the  boys.  The  member  for 
Grey-Bruce  is  on  the  boys'  side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I'll  send  the  hon.  member 
the  brochure  from  the  company.  I  think  I 
have  a  spare  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  M.  C.  Genua  (Sudbury):  Supplemen- 
tary to  the  minister:  I  am  sure  the  minister 
is  aware  of  the  pilot  project  at  Queen's 
Universitv  to  do  with  the  composting  of  solid 
waste  and  I  imderstand  that  this  project  is 
foundering  because  of  lack  of  funding.  Has 
the  ministry  put  any  funds  into  this  pilot 
project  and  does  the  minister  think  it  is 
worthy  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  project  that  Professors  Brown 
and  Clark  from  Queen's  were  proposing  to 
the  citv  of  Kingston.  In  fact  we  indicated  in 
the  sessions  with  the  city  of  Kingston  and 
the  two  gentlemen,  who  are  quite  knowledge- 
able in  this  field,  that  we  would  be  prepared 
to  assist  in  the  construction  of  that  part  of 
the  separation  operation  which  they  wanted 
to  build— this  was  not  a  pilot  project;  this 
was  a  full-scale  project  to  look  after  Kingston's 
waste— provided  that  Kingston  would  take  it 
over  when  it  was  completed. 

There  was  some  disagreement  in  the  fig- 
ures that  we  produced,  and  that  were  pro- 
duced at  the  other  end,  as  to  the  economic 
benefit  of  those  materials  which  they  could 
separate,  and  the  city  of  Kingston  decided, 
as  I  understand  it,  not  to  proceed  because 
they  felt  that  it  was  going  to  be  too  costly. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sure,  if  the  minister  put  it  to 
them. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions?  I  think 
there  have  been  enough  supplementaries. 


SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Can  the  minister  inform 
the  House  wliether  or  not  the  hon.  member 
for  Wellington-Dufferin  (Mr.  Root)  will  still 
be  conducting  the  hearings  regarding  the 
disposal  of  solid  waste,  whether  or  not  ft  is 
recycled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  to  whom  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion referred  is  chairman  of  the  Environ- 
mental Hearing  Board  which  will  continue 
to  conduct  hearings  on  proposed  landfill  sites 
as  well  as  carry  out  the  other  duties  the 
board  has  in  connection  with  water  and 
sewage. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  it  is  ludicrous.  It  is  a 
travesty. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Isn't  there  obviously  a 
conflict  of  interest  between  policy  and  the 
impartial  hearings  associated  with  the  admin- 
istration of  that  policy?  Doesn't  the  minister 
see  that  conflict  and  would  he  not  move  to 
remove  the  conflict? 

Mr.  Deans:  The  member  is  protecting  the 
government  every  day. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  see 
any  conflict  provided- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  No 
more  conflict  than  the  opposition  member 
sitting  as  an  arbitrator. 

An  hon.  member:  The  minister  is  white- 
washing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  have  every  confidence  in 
the  hon.  member  and  I  dont  see  any  con- 
flict- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  not  the  point.  I've 
got  confidence  in  him  too.  I  don't  think  he 
should  have  that  jdb. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  There  was  a  problem  we 
might  have  had,  had  the  PP  proposal  for 
the  site  in  the  hon.  member's  ridiiag  taken 
place. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Look  at  his  stand  on  Minto 
township.  Why  has  the  Ministry  of  the  En- 
vironment deteriorated  so  badly  since  the 
former  minister  left  it?  What  happened? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


HIGHWAY  LITTER  SIGNS 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  White),  Mr.  Speaker:  He  was  here  a 
moment  ago.  He's  not  here  now? 

Then  another  question  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment  just  to  satisfy  a  matter  of 
curiosity:  Is  it  true  that  the  $50-for-Iittering 
signs  on  the  highway  are  being  removed  by 
his  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  the 
hon.  member  is  talking  about  the  signs  that 
I  assume  are  put  up  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  and  deal 
with  a  section  of  the  Highway  Traffic  Act 
having  to  do  with  littering.  It  is  not  my 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  have  further  questions? 
If  not,   the  hon.   member  for  Essex   South. 


REMOVAL  OF  AGGREGATE  FROM 
LAKE  ERIE 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Na- 
tural Resources:  Has  the  ministry  decided  as 
yet  whether  or  not  to  renew  the  licences, 
which  expire  March  31,  for  the  taking  of 
sand  and  gravel  from  the  bed  of  Lake  Erie 
by  National  Sand  and  Gravel  and  Erie  Sand 
and  Gravel?  And  does  his  department  now 
think  that  the  taking  of  this  aggregate  is 
contributing  in  any  way  to  the  erosion  of  the 
shorelines  of  Lake  Erie? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  inform  the  member  that  we  have 
agreed  with  the  company  to  extend  their 
licence  for  another  year  on  the  condition 
that  they  increase  their  exploration  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Lake  Erie.  Our  studies  are  still 
continuing  with  regard  to  the  erosion  prob- 
lem of  which  he  speaks. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  min- 
ister advise  the  House  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  will  change  the  number  of  cubic  yards 
of  aggregate  that  will  be  taken  from  the  bed 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  the  location  in  relation  to 


the  tip  of  Point  Pelee  where  this  operation  is 
going  to  be  conducted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
have  that  information  at  my  fingertips  but  I 
will  get  it  and  make  sure  the  member  is  well 
informed. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  By  way  of 
supplementary,  would  the  minister  advise  the 
House  when,  if  ever,  his  ministry  is  going 
to  adopt  any  of  the  12  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  select  committee  report  tabled 
in  this  House  in  1953  in  connection  with 
erosion  and  lake  levels? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
have  the  answer  to  that  particular  question 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  A  supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  familiar  with  the  12  recommenda- 
tions made  in  1953?  Why  wasn't  anything 
done  to  implement  them  in  the  intervening 
20  years? 

An  hon.  member:  Twenty-one  yearsl 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  am  not  totally  famil- 
iar with  all  the  recommendations  but  I  will 
make  myself  well  informed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


INCREASES  IN  PRICES  OF  HOUSES 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  minister  responsible 
for  housing. 

An  hon.  member:  Which  minister  is  that? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  apologist  for  housing. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  wonder  sometimes.  Is 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  aware  that  the  price 
of  housing  in  this  province,  both  under 
HOME  and  outside  HOME,  has  risen  be- 
tween 20  and  30  per  cent  in  the  last  eight 
weeks?  Is  the  minister  taking  any  action  to 
control  at  least  the  price  of  housing  under 
HOME  and  if  so,  what  is  he  doing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Of  course,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  have  always  controlled  the  price  of 
housing  under  the  HOME  plan.  I  don't  know 
why  the  hon.  member  is— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Why  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  prices  in  the  last  two  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Under  the  HOME 
plan? 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  hasn't  been  a 
tremendous  increase  in  price.  We  have  just 
recently  considered  a  slight  increase  in  price 
because  we  couldn't  get  any  builders  to 
build.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  have  aban- 
doned- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  offered  them 
the  money.  It  increased  their  prices.  There  is 
no  end  to  its  dealing.  It  is  such  a  ripoff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  it  is  such  a  rip- 
off,  why  aren't  they  all  grabbing  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Some  of  them  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  should 
make  up  his  mind.  It  is  either  too  good  or 
isn't  good  enough. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  doesn't  the  government 
build  its  own  houses? 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  doesn't  the  government 
do  something? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  opposition  has 
all  the  answers  but  none  of  them  is  prac- 
tical. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  doesn't  the  government 
try  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  minister  finished 
with  his  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member 
asked  me  a  question  and  I  am  trying  hard 
to  answer  him,  if  his  colleagues  would  give 
me  an  opportunity.  I  was  pointing  out  that— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  is  reply- 
ing to  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park,  not 
the  member  for  Wentworth.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  is  prolonging  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Because  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  OHC  on  the  prices  for 
which  the  developer  or  builder  was  able  to 
sell  his  houses  to  the  public  and  because  this 
price  had  not  been  increased  for  two  or 
three  years.  I  think  it  was,  some  of  them, 
in  fact,  abandoned  the  houses  because  they 
could  not  build  them  profitably.  Some,  in- 
deed, lost  money  on  them  so  we  are  increas- 
ing the  prices  accordingly.  I  think  they  went 
up  by  some  $1,200  or  $1,600. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  very  useful  to  middle- 
income  earners. 


iMr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  still  has  a  supplementary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  very  useful!  It 
is  better  to  get  houses  built  for  $1,600  more 
than  no  houses  at  all. 

iMr.  Lewis:  I  am  sure  that  is  true.  It  is 
better    to    be    a    developer   and    get    $1,600 


Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  supple- 
mentary: In  view  of  the  tremendous  increase 
in  prices  both  within  and  without  HOME 
amounting  to  over  30  per  cent  in  some  cases— 
and  I  have  the  statistics  here  if  the  minister 
wishes  them— is  he  considering  putting  any 
ceiling  or  making  any  effort  to  prevent  this 
continued  rapid  rise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
hon.  member  knows  perfectly  well,  except  in- 
sofar as  it  deals  with  those  matters  which 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.  is  able  to  deal  with— 
that  is  those  buildings  and  those  operations 
which  it  helps  finance  and  those  which  it 
builds  on  its  own— we  have  aibsolutely  no 
power  to  do  what  the  hon.  member  is  talking 
about.  That  is,  that  we  should  have  the  power 
to  impose  ceilings  on  prices  for  housing. 
We  don't  have  that  power,  sir. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  is  part  of  the 
problem,  not  part  of  the  solution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Except— 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  the  power  to 
give  the  builders  money  but  not  to  control  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —where  we  provide 
the  funds,  as  I  have  just  told  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, and  he  knows  perfectly  well  what  I  am 
saying,  and  where  we  have  some  control 
over  the  lending  of  funds  or  where  we  do  the 
building  on  our  own,  there  we  have  the 
power  to  control  the  price  at  which  these 
houses  are  sold  and  at  which  the  units  are 
sold,  and  we  do  control  it.  On  the  others 
we  have  no  controd. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplemen- 
tary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  is  entitled  to  the  next  supplementary. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Does  the 
minister  provide  any  control  over  the  fast 
buck  increase  in  the  price  of  land  or  does  he 
just  control  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
building  the  house  itself? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  no  control 
over  the  price  of  land,  sir.  The  only  means 
by  which  we  can  hope  to  keep  the  price  of 
land  down  is  to  do  as  much  land  banking  as 
we  can,  as  much  servicing  as  we  can,  and 
provide  as  much  housing  on  our  own  as  we 
can  and  lend  money  where  it  will  help  get 
housing  built. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  it  never  gets  built. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  only  about 
100,000  starts  in  Ontario  last  year!  Only 
100,000! 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  is  still  short 
10,000  to  15,000  starts  a  year  for  the  last 
five  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  probably  as 
many  as  the  rest  of  Canada.  It's  not  a  bad 
record. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  terrible. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It's  a  pretty  good 
record. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  was  attempting  to  gain  the  floor  pre- 
viously. 

Mr.    Singer:    I    have    a   question    of   the— 

Mr.  Sargent:  May  I  ask  a  supplementary 
question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Singer:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry,  there  are  a  couple 
—if  the  Liberal  Party  will  decide  which  one 
wants  the  floor  I'll  pick  one  of  them  out. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  have  lots  of  questions. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  know  this  is  a  difiicult  field, 
but  is  the  minister  aware  of  the  NHA  finance 
programme  in  Hu!ll,  Que.,  where  they  bought 
300  three-bedroom  homes  for  $11,000  per 
unit?  It  is  a  beautiful  development.  I  showed 
it  to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
(Mr.  Bennett)  and  he  has  apparently  inspected 
it  by  now.  Does  the  minister  know  about 
this  project? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  control  over  what  the  NHA  does  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  Indeed  there  are  some 


things  which  NHA  will  do  for  other  provinces 
which  they  won't  do  for  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  Tell  us  what! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  can't  get  away  vdth 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  can  only  be  one  mem- 
ber on  the  floor  at  one  time. 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  irresponsible! 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  out  of  curiosity,  perhaps 
the  minister  would  care  to  tell  the  House 
what  specifically  NHA  is  doingj  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec  to  which  he  refers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  didn't  say  they  were 
doing  it  for  Quebec. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Caught  out  again,  caught  out 
again! 

Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:    Check   the    Hansard 
and   see   what   I   said.    If  the   hon.    member 
wants- 
Mr.   Lewis:    Just   like    the   Ottawa   Tories. 
Just  a  little  artful  innuendo. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member 
wants  an  example.  I  refer  him  to  the  ques- 
tions we  raised  at  Ottawa,  at  the  federal- 
provincial  conference,  for  example,  in  respect 
of  the  NHA  amendments  which  are  now 
being  processed  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Mr.  Sargent:  When  is  the  minister  going  to 
resign? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  will 
never  get  an  opportunity  to  resign,  because 
he  won't  have  anything  from  which  to  resign. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Pretty  weak 
slap,  that  one! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  NHA  amend- 
ments to  a  fairly  large  extent  vdll  not  help 
the  Province  of  Ontario  at  all,  because  the 
limitations  imposed  and  the  amount  of  help 
given  do  not  deal  realistically  with  what  the 
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cost  of  housing  is  in  those  provinces  which 
have  large  urban  areas,  hke  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  Hamilton  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  debatable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  all  right.  These 
things  will  not  help  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
There  are  other  instances  which  I  will  talk 
about  before  this  session  is  over.  We  will 
have  an  opportunity  during  my  estimates, 
presumably,  to  go  into  all  of  the  details,  and 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  opposite  will  be 
convinced  that  it  would  be  a  lot  better  if 
Ottawa  provided  the  block  funding  we  are 
talking  about  and  let  us  run  our  own  housing 
programme. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  would  be  disgraceful.  This 
government  would  abuse  the  money. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Another  opting  out. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Inasmuch  as  the  minister  is 
responsible  for  housing  in  this  province,  and 
inasmuch  as  he  says  he  does  not  have  the 
powers  to  control  these  prices,  has  he  con- 
sidered bringing  in  legislation  to  give  himself 
the  powers  to  put  a  ceiling  on  these  prices? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that 
decision  is  ever  made  it  will  be  announced 
in  due  time  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  will  be  announced  by  this 
party. 

Mr.  Sneaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 


RESIDENTIAL  TAX  REBATE 

Mr.  Good:  A  question  of  the  Treasurer  and 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  regarding  the  residential  property  tax 
credit  plan:  Is  the  minister  going  to  correct 
the  situation  whereby  people  who  are  unable 
to  pay  their  taxes  in  the  fiscal  year  1972 
and  pav  them  in  1973,  who  will  then  pay 
their  1973  in  1973,  will  be  denied  the  $290 
basp  amounts  on  which  to  add  10  per  cent 
of  the  taxes.  Is  he  going  to  correct  this  in 
\'iew  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  direct  hardship 
to  elderly  people  who  have  had  to  postpone 
paying  their  taxes,  and  now  have  munic- 
ipalities, under  their  welfare  directors,  trying 
to  arrange  a  rebate  for  them? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll 
take  that  as  notice. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member  for  Chat- 
ham-Kent (Mr.  McKeough)  would  have  been 
able  to  answer  that! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 


GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  De- 
velopment. What  steps  will  the  provincial 
secretary  take  to  ensure  that  all  of  the  munic- 
ipalities affected  by  the  flooding  are  notified 
of  the  provincial  grant  programme,  that  ap- 
parently is  available  but  of  which  many  are 
not  aware? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development^  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  any 
are  unaware.  But  in  the  absence  of  a  direct 
notice  to  them,  I  think  the  member  has  got 
a  good  point.  I  will  ensure  they  are  all 
formally  notified. 

Mr.  Deans:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
Question,  may  I  ask  whether,  in  the  event 
the  municipality  is  not  prepared  to  proceed 
on  the  80-20  basis  set  out  by  the  minister, 
if  an  individual  homeowner  can  proceed  and 
make  the  20  per  cent  available  by  himself 
or  herself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Not  under  the  present 
policy,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question:  Will 
the  minister  alter  the  present  policy  to  ensure 
that  homeowners  who  are  affected  are  not 
unable  to  take  part  in  the  programme  because 
the  municipality  in  which  they  live  is  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  provide  the  20  per 
cent  necessary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  That  is  a  point  we 
haven't  discussed  either  in  the  policy  field 
or  in  government— but  we  will,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  is  next. 


SUSPENSION  OF  OTTAWA  POLICEMAN 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Solicitor  General.  Is  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral aware  of  the  difiiculty  existing  on  the 
police  force  in  Ottawa  which  resulted  in  the 
disciplining  by  suspension  of  a  member  of 
that  police  force  who  was  a  member  of  the 
anti-theft   bicycle   squad?    Has   the   minister 
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looked  into,  or  will  he  look  into,  the  advis- 
ability of  laying  criminal  charges  in  that  case 
and  not  just  dealing  with  it  by  a  private, 
police  disciplinary  hearing? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  don't  recall  that  item  reaching  my 
desk.  I  will  check  into  thie  matter  and  take 
the  question  as  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 

SUDBURY  HOUSING  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  Martel:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  minister  responsible 
for  housing.  Could  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
indicate  why  two  contracts  from  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  were  granted  to  Elm  St.  Hold- 
ings on  March  20,  1972,  when  in  fact  one  of 
the  owners,  one  Ross  A.  Shouldice,  through 
his  connections  with  Cambrian  Real  Estate, 
had  been  under  investigation  since  December, 
1971  by  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  is  the  question  the  hon.  member  asked 
of  one  of  my  colleagues  the  other  day;  I 
made  note  of  it,  and  I  did  get  some  informa- 
tion at  the  time. 

I  think  the  answer  to  that— and  I  stand  to 
be  corrected  when  I  bring  in  a  detailed 
reply  to  the  hon.  member  later— is  that  we 
actually  did  not  give  a  contract  to  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  after  his  difficulties  came  to 
light.  Indeed,  I  lihink  that  in  a  particular 
instance  since  then  we  have  refused  to  accept 
a  tender  by  the  same  group,  even  though 
they  were  the  lowest  tenderer,  because  of 
the  difficulties  they  have  found  themselves  in. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 
Mr.  Martel:  A  question,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  My  under- 
Standing  is  that  the  contract  was  released  to 
them  in  two  parts,  for  senior  citizens'  units 
and  family  dwellings,  on  March  20,  1972. 
That  would  indicate— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  a  question  in  tihlis 
speech? 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  coming.  Four  months 
after  the  investigation  started— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  have 
a  question? 


Mr.  Martel:  —why- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  have 
a  question?  Otherwise,  he  will  be  seated. 

Mr.  Martel:  "Why"  is  an  interrogative 
word,  I  suspect,  Mr.  Speaker.  Why,  then,  if 
Silhouette  was  not  granted  the  original  con- 
tract, was  it  given  to  Elm  St.  Holdings, 
which  was  part  of  the  same  corporate  entity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  With  great  respect, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  somewhat  of  an 
abuse  of  the  question  period  when  a  mem- 
ber gets  up  and  asks  questions  requiring  so 
much  detail- 
Mr.  Deans:  Answer  the  questioni  We 
don't  need  a  lecture  on  the  rules. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  with  great  re- 
spect, the  hon.  member  is  asking  for  details 
about  various  companies  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  don't  need  a  lecture  on 
the  rules! 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    Really,   I  think   he 
should  give  notice  of  such  a  question- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Take  this  as  notice! 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  makes  a  state- 
ment on  everything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —because  all  I  can 
say  at  this  time  is  that  I  will  get  the  informa- 
tion and  give  it  to  the  hon.  member  when 
I  have  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Don't  tell  us,  "with  great  re- 
spect." 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  minister  may 
take  it  as  notice. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ontario  South  has  a 
question  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice. 


REMOVAL  OF  BOOKS  FROM 
CIRCULATION 

Mr.  W.  Ne^vman  (Ontario  South):  Yes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Justice.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  it  is  true  that  the  Metro  police  have 
actually  seized  "The  Happy  Hooker"? 

An  hon.  member:  Holy  smokes! 

An  hon.  member:  No! 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  informa- 
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tion  that  some  books  that  were  written  by 
the  lady  in  question— 

Ad  Hon.  member:  She's  no  lady! 

Hon.   Mr.   Kerr:    —have  been  ordered  oflF 
the  bookstore  shelves  in  Metro  Toronto- 
Mr.    Lewis:    No!    Is    that   true?   In    Metro 
Toronto?  Not  really! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —and  the  books  have  been 
labelled  as  obscene  under  the  Criminal  Code 
and  the  police  have  asked  the  distributors 
to- 

Mr.  Reid:  So  is  the  Provincial  Auditor's 
report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —stop  the  sale  of  these 
books  and  the  distributors  are  co-operating. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  It  would  help 
a  great  deal  if  the  hon.  members  would  im- 
mediately indicate  to  the  Chair  whether  or 
not  they  have  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  have  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  has  one  first. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  min- 
ister believe  that  the  police  should  decide 
what  is  or  is  not  obscene?  Should  not  their 
proper  action  have  been  to  lay  a  charge  if 
they  believe  that  there  actually  was  an 
obscenity  here?  What  right  do  they  have  to 
tell  the  distributors  that  they  may  not  sell  a 
certain  book? 

An  hon.  member:  None! 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  What's  the  matter, 
didn't  the  member  for  High  Park  get  a  copy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  My  information  is  that  the 
police  have  indicated  to  the  distributors  that 
they  feel  those  books  are  in  breach  of  the 
section  of  the  Criminal  Code;  and  unless  the 
books  are  in  some  way  removed— carted 
away,  trucked  away— charges  will  be  laid 
vmder  the  Criminal  Code. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Blackmail,  that's  all  it  is. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  The  gov- 
ernment is  prejudging  the  issue. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice  tell  us  if  he  believes  the  police 
have  power  to  label  something  as  porno- 
graphic under  the  Code?  Doesn't  the  minister 
agree  with  me  that  that  labelling  can  only 
be  done  after  a  trial  in  court  and  after 
charges  are  laid?  Why  does  the  minister  mis- 
inform the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I'm  not  misinforming  the 
House,  Mr.  Speaker;  I'm  just  saying  the  police 
have  indicated  to  the  distributors  that  if  the 
books  are  not  removed,  charges  will  be  laid. 
I  am  not  indicating- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  a  threat. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I'm  not  saying  that  the 
charges  would  hold— 

An  hon.  member:  Who  did? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —or  there  are  grounds  for 
laying  the  charges.  I'm  just  relaying  for  the 
information  of  the  House  that  this  was  the 
information  passed  to  me  at  about  2  o'clock, 
that  this  is  what  the  police  are  doing.  I'm  not 
condoning  it,  or  agreeing  or  disagreeing  with 
it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Drea:  A  further  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Drea:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
May  the  decent  members  of  the  House  ex- 
pect that  the  minister  will  issue  a  commenda- 
tion to  the  police  for  the  beginning  of  a 
long  overdue  cleanup  of  smut  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  decent  members  of  the 
House? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West  has  got  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  I 
haven't  got  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No  supplementary?  The  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
question:   Does   the  Provincial   Secretary  for 
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Justice  not  consider  that  a  police  threat  to 
lay  charges  if  an  act  does  not  take  place,  is 
not  answered  by  the  minister  saying  that  he 
doesn't  approve  or  condone  or  comment  upon 
it?  Isn't  he  required  to  take  some  initiative  to 
stop  that  kind  of  threat? 

An  hon.  member:  To  discipline  the  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
the  hon.  member  is  indicating  that  what  I 
have  told  is  in  fact  a  threat.  My  information 
is  that  the  police  have  indicated  to  the  dis- 
tributors- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure:  "Remove  the  books 
or  we  will  charge  you." 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —that  in  their  opinion,  the 
sale  of  these  particular  books  is  a  breach  of 
the  Criminal  Code. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  the  hell  are  they,  in  their 
opinion? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  the  hon.  member  knows, 
if  charges  are  laid  the  local  Crown  attorney 
would  be  involved.  Whether  or  not  they  are, 
reasons  for  the  charges  would  be  decided  by 
the  local  Crown  attorney  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Has  the  minister  read  the 
book? 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  does  the  minister  think 
of  the  book? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  So,  I  would  think  that  if 
the  merchants  or  distributors  do  not  agree 
with  the  suggestion,  or  with  the  information 
from  the  Metro  police,  then  the  charges 
would  in  all  probability  be  laid,  and  the 
matter  would  be  heard  in  court  in  the  proper 
maimer. 

Interjedtions  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shuhnan:  How  does  the  government 
get  away  with  this  blackmailing  act? 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  the  minister  is  a  sancti- 
monious bugger! 

An  hon.  member:  After  the  minister  spent 
all  of  those  thousands  of  dollars  on  lawyers' 
fees. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River  with  a  supplementary? 


Mr.  Held:  No,  not  a  supplementary. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  Were  there 
supplementaries  or  not? 

Mr.  Reid:  No,  a  new  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  not  justice  in  any  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  can't  believe  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  want  to  clarify  one  point. 

I  am  not  saying,  at  this  point,  and  I  never 

intended  to  say- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Leave  it  to  the  member 

for  St.  Catharines. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —that  the  distributors  or 
the  store  owners  have  to  comply  with  any 
such  edict  from  the  police  at  this  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  am  not  saying  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  what  nonsense! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  obfuscation! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  am  just  saying  that  that 
particular  direction  has  been  given. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  thinks  he  is  really 
top  drawer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 
Rainy  River  with  the   next  question. 

USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, referring  to  the  auditor's  report.  Will 
the  minister  table  the  logbooks  of  govern- 
ment aircraft  under  his  department,  as  I  re- 
quested of  the  policy  minister  and  as  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  Grey-Bruce,  re- 
quested last  year?  Can  the  minister  tell  us 
for  what  reasons  cabinet  ministers  have  been 
using  these  aircraft  to  transport  themselves 
and  their  families  outside  the  Province  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
member  has  very  correctly  pointed  out,  this 
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matter   was   very   clearly   gone   over   during 
the- 

Mr.  Raid:  Not  clearly  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature.  If  he  would  turn  to  page  4761  of 
Hansard  he  would  see  my  reply.  That  de- 
cision has  not  changed. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question-period  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  doubt  it  very  much,  but 
I'll  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  have  twice  had  it  on  the 
order  paper,  and  the  Premier  twice  has 
agreed  to  furnish  the  logbooks  of  these  air- 
craft. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  he  certainly  has.  I 
wonder  What  right  he  has  to  ignore  the  rights 
of  a  member  of  this  House.  When  he  agreed 
twice  on  the  order  paper- 
Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  point  of  order. 
The  hon.  member  does  not  have  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It's  a  pretty  good  point  of 
order,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Henderson,  from  the  standing  pro- 
cedural affairs  committee,  presented  the 
committee's  report  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows and  adopted: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined 
the  following  applications  for  private  Acts 
and  finds  the  notices,  as  published  in  each 
case  sufficient: 

Aradco  Management  Ltd.  and  Oak  Stamp- 
ing Ltd.; 

City  of  Hamilton  No.  1; 

Borough  of  East  York; 

City  of  Hamilton  No.  2; 

City  of  St.  Thomas; 

Simcoe  and  Erie  General  Insurance  Co.; 

Reliable  Life  Insurance  Co.; 

Constitution  Insurance  Co.  of  Canada; 

Town  of  Orangeville; 

Village  of  Glencoe; 

Borough  of  Scarborough; 


Board  of  Education  for  the  Borough  of 
Etobicoke; 

Town  of  Espanola; 

Bridge  St.  United  Church; 

The  Tillson  Spur  Line  Railway  Co.; 

Town  of  Tillsonburg; 

County  of  Bruce; 

Compania  Shell  de  Venezuela  Ltd. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  that 
copies  of  the  Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide 
be  purchased  for  distribution  to  members 
of  the  assembly,  and  that  the  stationery 
and  publications  allowance  to  members  for 
the  current  session  of  the  assembly  be  fixed 
at  $600. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


CITY  OF  HAMILTON 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CONSTITUTION  INSURANCE  CO.  OF 
CANADA 

Mr.  Reilly  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  respecting  the  Constitution 
Insurance  Co.  of  Canada. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


BOROUGH  OF  SCARBOROUGH 

Mr.  Drea  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  respecting  the  Borough  of 
Scarborough. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

BRIDGE  ST.  UNITED  CHURCH 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Rollins  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  respecting  Bridge  St.  United 
Church  Foundation. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWN  OF  ORANGEVILLE 

Mr.  Downer  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Orangeville. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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EAST  YORK  FOUNDATION 

Mr.  Timbrell  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  respecting  the  East  York 
Foundation. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


VILLAGE  OF  GLENCOE 

Mr.  Eaton  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  respecting  the  Village  of 
Glencoe. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  Burr  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway  Trafiic 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  amendment  extends  the  defini- 
tion of  "highway"  to  include  privately  owned 
parking  areas  where  no  fee  is  charged  for 
parking,  such  as  shopping  centres. 


SAFETY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  Haggerty  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Safety  Committees. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  purpose  of  the  bill  is 
to  provide  all  employees  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  with  some  voice  in  industrial  safety 
matters  in  the  province. 


COUNTY  OF  BRUCE 

Mr.  Gaunt  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  respecting  the  County  of 
Bruce. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  ST.  THOMAS 

Mr.  McNeil  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  St. 
Thomas. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


ARADCO  MANAGEMENT  LTD.  AND 
OAK  STAMPING  LTD. 

Mr.  Burr  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  respecting  Aradco  Manage- 
ment Ltd.  and  Oak  Stamping  Ltd. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

COUNTY  OF  BRUCE 

Mr.  Gaunt  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  respecting  the  County  of 
Bruce. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Haggerty  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  relieve  Persons  from 
Liability  in  respect  of  Voluntary  Emergency 
Medical  and  First  Aid  Services. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve 
persons  from  liability  in  respect  of  voluntary 
emergency  first  aid  or  medical  services  ren- 
dered at  or  near  the  scene  of  an  accident  or 
other  sudden  emergency. 


FOREST  FIRES  PREVENTION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Forest 
Fires  Prevention  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
bill  of  a  housecleaning  nature  and  it  brings 
the  wording  of  corresponding  sections  into 
line. 


SIMCOE  AND  ERIE  GENERAL 
INSURANCE  CO. 

Mr.  Handleman,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Ewen,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  respecting  the  Simcoe  and  Erie 
General  Insurance  Co. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


FAIR  PRACTICES  IN  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
FUEL  SALES 

Mr.  Deacon  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  provide  for  Fair  Practices 
in  the  Sale  of  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  prevent  the  retailer  of  motor 
vehicle  fuel  from  misleading  the  consumer  as 
to  the  price  and  origin  of  the  motor  vehicle 
fuel  sold  by  him,  and  to  ensure  that  the  cost 
of  promotions  and  giveaways  shall  not  be  a 
burden  on  the  retailer. 


RELIABLE  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Mr.  Handleman,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Ewen,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  respecting  the  Reliable  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TILLSON  SPUR  LINE  RAILWAY  CO 

Mr.  Parrott  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  respecting  the  Tillson  Spur 
Line  Railway  Co. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWN  OF  TILLSONBURG 

Mr.  Parrott  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Tillsonburg. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWN  OF  ESPANOLA 

Mr.  Lane  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Espanola. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


ETOBICOKE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MacBeth  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Borough  of  Etobicoke. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


CROWN  ATTORNEYS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  4,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Crown  Attorneys 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  comment  to 
make  on  the  bill  other  than  that  it  simply 
changes  a  reference,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  and  the  next 
two  bills  I  presume  that  you  are  going  to 
proceed  with  have  the  same  change  in  refer- 
ence. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (River dale):  Mr.  Speaker 
we  have  the  identical  comment  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  made  to  the  bUI. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  enter  the  debate  on  second  reading  of 
Bill  4?  If,  not,  the  hon.  Attorney  General. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  change  is  necessitated  by  the 
reorganization  of  the  ministry.  Under  the 
Criminal  Code  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  are  responsible  for 
prosecution  in  the  criminal  field.  The  director 
of  public  prosecutions  has  in  the  past  been 
in  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Crown  attorneys. 
That  position  has  been  phased  out  and  there 
is  now  a  director  of  Crown  attorneys  within 
the  ministry. 

'Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


CROWN  WITNESSES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  5,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Crown  Witnesses 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  6,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Administration 
of  Justice  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 
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■■■■■■>  ..       THIRD  READINGS 

The  folloAving  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ings upon  motion: 

Bill  4,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Crown  Attor- 
neys Act. 

Bill  5,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Crown  Wit- 
nesses Act. 

Bill  6,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Administration 
of  Justice  Act. 

ARBITRATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  13,  lAn  Act  to  amend  the  Arbitmtions 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  read  Bill  13,  its  intention  appar- 
ently is  to  take  the  fixing  of  aiibitrators'  fees 
from  the  schedule  in  the  Act  and  prescribe  it 
by  regulation.  I  presume  that  the  intent  be- 
hind this  is  to  give  a  Httle  more  flexibility 
to  the  government  so  that  they  will  be  able 
to  adjust  the  schedule  of  arbitrators'  fees  in 
the  light  of  particular  circumstances  pertain- 
ing at  the  time  when  arbitration  is  in  fact 
required. 

There  is,  of  course,  our  usual  concern 
about  matters  being  attended  to  by  regulation 
rather  than  in  the  statute.  More  and  more 
power  it  seems  is  being  taken  by  government 
in  the  form  of  a  regulatory  power  rather 
than  in  the  form  of  a  specific  statutory  en- 
actment. 

What  bothers  me  again  is  whether  or  not 
the  government  intends  at  this  point  in  time 
to  set  up  different  classes  of  arbitrators.  We 
have  no  idea  what  the  regulations  are  going 
to  look  like. 

Is  the  Attorney  General  going  to  have  a 
dass  A  arbitrator  who  might  get  $500  today 
and  a  class  D  one  who  might  get  $50  a  day? 
On  what  basis  are  the  regulations  going  to 
be  framed?  Is  it  merely  periodic  readjust- 
ments in  keeping  with  the  cost  of  arbitrators, 
or  the  cost  of  living,  or  the  cost  of  food 
prices,  or  what  real  reasoning  is  there  behind 
this? 

One  could  suggest  that  perhaps  if  the 
present  schedule  is  out  of  date  that  the 
Attorney  General  amend  the  schedule.  At 
least  his  amendment  should  be  reasonable 
for  a  year's  time  and  if  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  schedule  in  the  printed  statute  is 
found  to  be  outdated,  the  government  can 
easily  bring  in  an  amendment. 


We  are  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
real  reasoning  behind  this  and  what,  in  fact, 
the  Attorney  General  has  in  mind.  Has  he 
had  difficidty  in  getting  arbitrators  within  the 
present  schedule?  Does  he  want  to  bargain 
with  each  one  individually?  If  he  feels  that 
there  is  a  good  arbitrator  available,  does  he 
want  to  be  in  the  position  to  offer  him  a 
very  high  fee?  Those  are  the  immediate 
concerns  that  we  express  in  relation  to  this 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  would  like  to  hear 
the  Attorney  General's  explanation. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  be  in  my  customary  mood  and 
allow  this  to  pass  but  in  actual  fact  I  can't 
see  permitting  the  government  to  carry  on 
with  the  practice  which  has  developed  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  of  governing  by  regu- 
lation until  such  time  as  there  are  adequate 
changes  in  the  Regulations  Act  which  will 
permit  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  regulations 
prior  to  their  being  put  into  force— and  not 
only  that,  a  change  in  the  Regulations  Act 
which  viall  permit  discussion  of  the  principle 
of   the   change   in   the   regulations. 

Quite  frankly  we  don't  trust  the  govern- 
ment to  continue  the  practice  which  seems 
to  be  getting  prevalent  over  the  last  number 
of  years  in  its  dealings  with  matters  of  public 
concern.  It  seems  to  want  to  gather  to  itself, 
the  cabinet  in  particular,  powers  which  ought 
to  be  powers  which  are  the  responsibility  of 
the  Legislature.  Frankly  we  don't  think  there 
is  any  justification  for  taking  out  of  a  public 
Act,  and  therefore  out  of  the  sphere  of  public 
debate,  any  matter  that  pertains  to  the  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds  or  for  that  matter 
any  matter  which  has  any  far-reaching  impli- 
cations in  dealings  with  the  public. 

We  feel  we  couldn't  support  taking  the 
schedule  from  within  the  Arbitrah'ons  Act  and 
putting  it  in  the  responsibility  of  the  govern- 
ment through  regulation  until  such  time  as 
the  government  does  bring  in  amendments  to 
the  Regulations  Act.  The  Act  permits  this 
committee,  which  is  set  up  bv  statute,  to 
meet  regularly— in  fact,  not  only  permits  it 
but  makes  it  necessary  for  this  committee  to 
meet  regularly  and  to  review  all  of  the  regu- 
lations which  are  being  suggested  by  this 
government,  and  to  pass  comment  on  the 
regulations  both  in  terms  of  the  content  of 
the  regulation  and  the  substance  of  the  regu- 
lation. 

We  are  worried.  I  don't  know  what  it  is 
that  the  Attorney  General  intends  to  do  in 
regard  to  the  amendments  to  the  schedule. 
As  the  member  for  Downsview  stated,  neither 
does  he.  I  don't  know  why  the  government 
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would  feel  it  necessary  to  have  the  kind  of 
power  which  would  permit  changes  at  ran- 
dom and  at  will.  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  sit 
in  this  House  and  to  have  the  government 
bring  in  an  amendment  to  the  Act  if  it  deems 
it  necessary. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  to  sit  in  the  House  and 
to  hear  the  government  explain  why  it  feels 
it  necessary  to  raise  the  arbitration  fees.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  the  arbitration  fees  as 
set  out  in  schedule  B  are,  in  fact,  out  of  line 
but  if  they  are,   tell  us  why  they  are. 

If  it  is  unreasonable  that  a  person  who 
should  sit  for  not  less  than  six  hours  should 
be  entitled  to  receive  up  to  $100  but  not  less 
than  $50— if  the  government  considers  that 
unreasonable  I  want  to  assure  the  government 
that  we  don't  consider  that  unreasonable.  If 
the  government  says  that  a  man  who  shows 
UD  for  a  hearing  and  the  hearing  doesn't  take 
place  should  receive  more  than  $40  I  don't 
think  and  we  don't  think  that  that  ought  to 
be.  ^ 

More  than  that,  the  overriding  principle  is 
that  it  gives  this  government  additional 
powers  to  change  things  which  affect  the 
people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  without  us 
in  this  Legislature  having  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  and  to  try  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  it.  We  say  to  the  minister  that  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  imtil  such  time 
as  this  government  is  prepared  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  to  the  Regulations  Act  to 
ensure  that  there  is  adequate  debate,  to 
ensure  that  there  is  adequate  perusal  of  all 
of  the  regulations  prior  to  them  becoming 
law,  we  don't  feel  that  we  are  prepared  to 
erant  the  government  the  additional  powers 
it  needs  in  order  to  ensure  that  it  can  make 
whatever  changes  it  wants  without  the  op- 
portunity for  the  representatives  of  the  public 
to  be  present  and  without  the  opportunity  for 
thf^  representatives  of  the  public  to  express 
opinions  on  behalf  of  the  public. 

There  is  enough  done  by  this  government 
by  order  in  coimcil  that  directly  affects,  and 
quite  often  adversely  affects,  great  numbers 
of  people  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
there  is  enough  done  by  this  government  by 
virtue  of  its  extrranely  large  majority  in  this 
House  which  is  not  always  to  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  We 
don't  think  you  need  any  additional  powers 
in  this  regard  and  we  will  not  support  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  just 
underline  what  my  colleague  has  said  in 
reference  to  the  Regulations  Act,  this  is  a 
very  good  example  of  what  our  problem  is 


with  the  minister's  legislation  and  with  many 
other  kinds  of  legislation  that  are  introduced 
into  the  House. 

At  the  present  time  the  statute  is  clear  as 
to  what  the  remuneration  is,  everyone  in  the 
House  knows  what  it  is  and  if  you  wanted 
to  amend  it  by  statute  you  would  have  to 
come  before  the  House  and  there 'd  be  some 
opportunity  for  views  to  be  expressed.  The 
Attorney  General  wants  to  take  it  into  the 
regulations  so  that  on  some  Saturday  at  some 
point  in  the  distant  future  a  regulation  will 
be  published  which  a  few  people  may  see, 
that  a  few  practitioners  in  the  field  of  arbi- 
tration may  be  interested  in,  but  the  vast 
body  of  the  public,  including  substantiallv 
all  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  will 
not  see  the  regulation. 

Now  we  went  to  very  elaborate  procedures 
a  few  years  ago  to  provide  for  a  standing 
committee  of  the  Legislature  and  I  want  to 
make  one  point  perfectly  clear.  This  stand- 
ing committee  established  under  the  Regula- 
tions Act  is  of  an  entirely  different  quality 
from  the  standing  committees  appointed  by 
the  Legislature  each  session  to  deal  with  the 
various  matters  which  are  referred  to  it  by 
this  House.  This  is,  if  there  is  such  a  thing, 
a  statutory  standing  committee.  But  there  is 
no  regularized  procedure  by  which  that  com- 
mittee meets,  except  during  the  time  when 
the  House  is  in  session,  and  yet  regulations 
are  published  in  the  Ontario  Gazette  every 
Saturday  throughout  the  year. 

We  consider  that  the  statutory  committee 
on  regulations  must  be  able  to  meet  regular- 
ly, must  be  required  to  meet  regularly  by 
establishing  its  own  procedures.  I  would 
suggest  a  meeting  once  a  month  or  more 
often  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  regulations  before  they  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette  and  before  they  there- 
fore have  the  force  of  law  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

But  that  is  of  no  point,  as  any  person  who 
has  sat  on  the  regulations  committee  would 
be  well  aware.  There  is  no  point  in  doing 
that  if  its  scope  is  limited  only  to  making  a 
very  technical  determination  as  to  whether  it 
is  within  the  ambit  of  the  regulatory  power 
provided  in  the  statute,  because  the  section 
of  the  Regulations  Act  specifically  states  that 
the  standing  committee  on  regulations  shall 
examine  the  regulations  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  scope  and  method  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  delegated  legislative  power,  but 
without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  policy 
or  objectives  to  be  effected  by  the  regula- 
tions   or    enabling    statutes,    and    shall    deal 
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with  such  other  matters  as  are  referred  to  it 
from  time  to  time  by  the  assembly. 

Now  the  restrictive  connotation  of  the 
Regulations  Act  means  that  we  are  remov- 
ing from  public  comment  the  very  real  es- 
sence of  the  matters  which  are  dealt  with  in 
the  regulations.  We  believe  that  there  are 
matters  which  should  not  occupy  the  time  of 
the  assembly.  But  we  also  believe  that  if  the 
standing  committee  had  proper  authority  and 
proper  power  then  it  could  deal  with  the 
merits  of  the  matters  which  are  dealt  with  in 
the  regulations  as  well  as  dealing  with  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  they  are  within 
the  scope  of  the  delegated  legislative  power, 
because  they  are  all  within  the  scope  of  the 
delegated  legislative  power  except  in  very 
rare  exceptions. 

They  are  in  there  for  two  reasons.  There 
are  very  skilled  people  in  charge  of  the 
regulations  and  the  drafting  of  them  and  the 
filing  of  them,  so  it  is  very  much  a  marginal 
watchkeeping  job  which  is  done.  But  in  addi- 
tion, every  statute  that  provides  for  regula- 
tory power  ends  up  at  the  end  by  referring 
to  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
coTmcil  to  make  regulations  dealing  with  an 
itemized  list  of  things  "and  such  oth-r 
things  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  due  im- 
plementation of  the  powers  set  out  in  the 
Act"  or  some  such  very  generalized 
language. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  standing  committee 
of  the  Legislature  should  have  power,  be- 
fore the  regulations  are  filed  and  become  the 
law  of  the  province  and  by  regular  meet- 
ings throughout  the  year,  to  deal  with  the 
kind  of  substituted  regulatory  power  which 
the  minister  wants  to  provide  in  the  statute. 

Therefore,  we  consider  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  this  bill  and  vwll  continue  to  be 
opposed  to  the  transfer  of  regulatory  power 
out  of  the  statutes  into  the  regulations  until 
such  time  as  there  is  an  amending  provision 
to  the  standing  committee  on  regulations 
which  would  encompass  the  matters  I  have 
referred  to  in  these  brief  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr,  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill  before  the  minister 
replies? 

The  hon,  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr,  Speaker,  in  dealing 
with  this  particular  bill— and  I  think  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  is  speaking  on  a 
slightly  difi^erent  point-the  schedule  in  the 
Aifeitrations  Act  has  not  been  changed  for 
some  considerable  period  of  time. 


Mr,  Deans:  Bring  in  an  amendment! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  We  think  it  needs  to  be 
uixlated.  The  hon.  member  for  Downsview 
suggested  that  we  might  be  establishing  a 
schedule  for  one  person  and  a  different 
schedule  for  another  person.  That,  of  course, 
would  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  but  the  minister  could  do 
that.  He's  giving  himself  that  power. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  would  not  be  the 
case.  The  hon,  member  may  say  we  could 
do  it  if  we  wished  to— 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  couldn't  it  be  done  that 
way  if  the  minister  wanted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Theoretically,  it  could  be 

done- 
Mr.  Singer:  That's  the  power  the  minister 

is  asking  for! 

Hon.  Mr,  Bales:  —but  it  wouldn't  be  done 
that  way, 

Mr,   Singer:   But  his  successor  might! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  This  does  not  deal  with 
the  expenditure  of  public  funds— and  I  recog- 
nize the  principle  on  which  the  members 
opposite  are  speaking— the  schedule  sets  out 
maximums  and  minimums.  It  does  not  deal 
with  arbitrations,  for  example,  under  the 
Labour  Relations  Act.  It  doesn't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  that;  by  reason  of  section 
37  of  that  Act. 

But  from  time  to  time  we  do  need  to  make 
changes  in  these  schedules  and  in  the  fees.  I 
think  that  it  is  good  sense  to  provide  a  means 
whereby  these  schedules  can  be  updated  in 
a  much  easier  and  more  sensible  way  than 
always  bringing  amendments  before  the 
Legislature  of  the  province. 

Certainly  these  regulations  must  be  pub- 
lished and  the  people  must  see  them  and 
clearly  understand  them.  Procedures  have 
been  taken  in  recent  times  so  that  the  regula- 
tions get  very  careful  scrutiny  before  they 
are  passed  by  cabinet;  and  then,  of  course, 
they  are  published.  The  hon.  member  op- 
posite said  only  a  few  people  see  them,  but 
I  take  issue  with  that  because  a  very  large 
number  of  people  see  them  and  take  careful 
note  of  the  changes  that  are  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  ways  this  would  pro- 
vide a  more  expeditious  and  a  fairer  way  of 
dealing  with  the  schedules  under  this  Act, 
and  for  that  reason  the  bill  has  been  brought 
forward.  I  would  move  its  adoption. 
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Mr.    Speaker:    The    motion   is    for   second 
reading  of  Bill  13. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion,  which 
was  approved  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  Nays 

Allan  Campbell 

Bales  Deans 

Beckett  Edighoffer 

Bemier  Ferrier 

Birch  Gaunt 

Brunelle  Germa 

Carruthers  Gisbom 

Carton  Givens 

Davis  Good 

Downer  Laughren 

Drea  Lewis 

Eaton  MacDonald 

Gilbertson  Martel 

Grossman  Newman 

Hamilton  (Windsor-Walkerville) 

Handleman  Nixon 

Havrot  (Brant) 

Henderson  Paterson 

Hodgson  Reid 

(Victoria-Haliburton)  Renwick 
Irvine  Ruston 

Jessiman  Sargent 

Johnston  Singer 

Kennedy  Smith 

Kerr  (Nipissing) 

Lane  Spence 

Lawrence  Stokes 

Leluk  Worton 

MacBeth  Young— 26. 

Maeck 
Mcllveen 
McKeough 
Meen 
Miller 

Momingstar 
Morrow 
Newman 

(Ontario  South) 
Nixon 

(Dovercourt) 
Parrott 
Potter 
Reilly 
Rhodes 
Rollins 
Root 
Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 
Snow 
Stewart 
Taylor 
Timbrell 
Villeneuve 
Walker 
Wardle 


Ayes 
Welch 
White 
Winkler 
Wiseman 
Yakabuski 
Yaremko— 57. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  57,  the  "nays"  26. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

An  hon.  member:  Committee! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House? 

Agreed. 

PROCEEDINGS  AGAINST  THE 
CROWN  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  14,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Proceedings 
against  the  Crown  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I've  got  the  ex- 
planatory note  and,  while  I  see  what  it  says, 
I  still  don't  understand  it.  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  could  elaborate  on  the  necessity  for 
having  Bill  14  and  give  us  something  more 
than  is  in  the  explanatory  note. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill? 
If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  provisions 
for  trial  and  appeal  of  assessments  similar  to 
those  in  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act  were  added 
to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Tax  Act  in  1972,  and 
consequently  they  do  not  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Proceedings  against  the 
Crown  Act.  That  change  having  been  made, 
we  simply  make  this  change  in  the  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  second 
reading  of  Bill  14.  Shall  the  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  realing  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 
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Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre. 


THRONE  DEBATE 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all,  through  you,  I  would 
like  to  armounce  a  change  in  conduct  by 
myself  in  the  House. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  It  can  only  be 
an  improvement! 

Mr.  Drea:  I  am  rather  hopeful  that  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  may  follow  suit. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Don't  count 
on  it. 

Mr.  Drea:  Instead  of  the  usual  congratula- 
tions, may  I  commend  you  on  the  very  diflS- 
cult  task  that  you  have- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Me  or  him— 
Mr.  Drea:  I  frankly— 
Mr.  Sargent:  Which  one? 

Mr.  Drea:  I'm  coming  to  the  hon.  member 
in  a  few  minutes— commend  you  on  the  very 
diflBcult  task  that  you  have,  because  in  the 
very  brief  time  that  I  sat  as  your  substitute, 
I  now  understand  the  complexities  and  the 
problems  that  are  inherent  with  your  role. 
Before,  I  will  concede  that  I  felt,  like  some 
other  members  of  the  House,  that  there  were 
times  when  the  Speaker  was  rather  arbitrary 
and  a  little  bit  testy,  and,  frankly,  from  time 
to  time— at  least  toward  me— a  little  bit 
crabby. 

I  now  say  to  you  in  all  sincerity  that 
having  sat  there,  and  at  that  particular  time 
having  to  ponder  in  my  mind  the  propriety 
of  certain  remarks  that  were  being  made  in 
a  debate,  and,  frankly,  being  unable  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  on  their  propriety  before  the 
debate  was  ended,  and  realizing  that  this  is 
a  common,  everyday  occurrence  for  you,  I  ex- 
tend my  congratulations  to  you. 

I  certainly  hope  this  session  will  be  the 
most  orderly,  and  certainly  the  most  rules- 
minded,  so  that  you  will  not  be  taxed  in 
trying  to  determine  whether  the  rules  have 


been  obeyed,    or   bent   within   a   reasonable 
limit.  I  certainly  commend  your  patience. 

I  know  it  is  almost  an  occupational  hazard 
to  have  to  have  patience  in  that  seat,  sir,  but 
I  think  that  the  Speaker  in  this  Legislature 
more  than  exemplifies  the  highest  tradition 
of  the  office  in  those  places  where  the  parlia- 
mentary system  has  been  the  accepted  form 
of  government. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
depart— 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  GoodI 

Mr.  Drea:  —somewhat  from  the  ordinary 
remarks  of  an  urban  member  because  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  my  riding.  I  know  that  in 
the  non-vu'ban  parts  of  the  province  the  mem- 
bers do  talk  about  their  ridings.  And  ordi- 
narily, in  urban  ridings  we  do  not. 

The  reason  I  want  to  talk  about  my  par- 
ticular riding— indeed,  the  entire  borough  of 
Scarborough—is  that  I  think  there  are  some 
popular  misconceptions  about  that  particular 
borough.  One  of  them  unfortunately  is  that 
the  seers  of  King  St.,  the  Star  and  the  Globe 
and  Mail,  seem  to  be  extremely  condescend- 
ing towards  the  entire  borough  of  Scarbor- 
ough. I  would  point  out  to  you  that  my 
particular  riding,  Scarborough  Centre,  in- 
cludes among  its  inhabitants— and  I  think  this 
is  somewhat  indicative  of  the  type  of  person 
who  resides  in  the  entire  borough— that  among 
my  constituents  is  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party, 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Not  by 
choice,  it  just  happened  that  way! 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  I  have  a  lot  of  suffering 
to  do  with  the  member,  too. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  that  understood. 

iMr.  Drea:  We  will  come  to  the  member; 
we  will  come  to  him. 

I  also  have  the  honour  to  represent  as  a 
constituent  the  Minister  without  Portfolio 
(Mrs.  Birch).  I  also  have  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent as  a  constituent  the  federal  member  of 
parliament  for  Scarborough  East. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  talk  for  a  moment 
about  Scarborough. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  disadvantaged  around  here. 

Mr.  Drea:  You  see,  we  in  Scarborough  are 
being  portrayed  as  some  kind  of  obscure 
suburbia.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I  think  that  we  have  an  outstanding 
borough.  I  think  in  terms  of  the  lifestyle  in 
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^  Scarborough,  and  in  tenns  of  coping  with 
the  great  many  challenges  and  problems  that 
confront  us,  I  like  to  think  that  it  is  the 
finest  of  all  the  metropolitan  boroughs  and, 
indeed,  probably  the  best  community  in  this 
province  in  which  to  live,  to  work,  and  above 
all  to  raise  a  family.  And  I  say  that  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

In  Scarborough  over  the  years  the  people 
have  literally  had  to  raise  themselves  up  by 
their  own  bootstraps  because  they  do  not 
think  that,  either  in  the  beginning  or  right  up 
to  now,  the  borough  receives  its  fair  share 
of  priorities  from  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
government.  In  the  field  of  transportation, 
certainly  the  western  part  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto was  serviced  quicker  and  much  more 
efficiently  than  Scarborough. 

Indeed,  I  can  say  to  my  colleagues  from 
eastern  Ontario  that  it  is  getting  to  be  my 
thought  that  eastern  Ontario,  in  terms  of 
priorities,  somehow  begins  just  east  of  Wood- 
bine Ave.  Because  we  in  the  eastern  borough 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  have  had  to  face  in 
a  great  many  ways  exactly  the  same  problems 
that  they  have  had  to  face.  All  the  develop- 
ment seems  to  be  intended  for  the  western 
section  and  we  are  somehow  regarded  as  an 
afterthought. 

But  despite  all  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  the  people  of  Scarborough  and 
their  elected  representatives,  particularly  the 
people  in  the  municipal  council  and  on  the 
school  board,  have  worked  very  diUgently  to 
overcome  many  of  the  artificial  barriers  that 
were  placed  in  their  way.  I  know  in  my  own 
particular  riding  that  the  aldermen  long  ago 
were  the  new  breed  of  aldermen,  in  that  they 
were  people-oriented;  they  weren't  pro- 
gramme-oriented, they  were  people-oriented. 

In  the  schools,  for  instance,  I  think  it  has 
been  indicated  to  the  select  committee  study- 
ing the  off-hours  use  of  educational  institu- 
tions, that  Scarborough  is  the  leader  in  this 
fiield;  in  that  the  recreational  facilities  where 
they  exist  in  the  secondary  schools  and  in 
the  primary  schools  are  available  to  the 
general  public.  And  I  think  in  this  way  we 
have  set  an  example  for  Ontario. 

Our  public  utilities  commission  —  and  I 
don't  just  say  this;  this  is  common  knowledge 
—is  the  most  efficient  and  best-run  in  the 
entire  province.  And  I  think  it  is  time  that  a 
member  from  Scarborough  stood  in  this 
House  and  started  extolling  the  virtues  of  the 
borough  and  its  people.  Because  I  say  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  very  proud  to  reside 
in  the  borough.  And  we  are  getting  a  little 
bit  tired  of  being  looked  at  down  the  long 


noses  of  the  editorial  pundits  who  somehow 
believe  that  nothing  is  good  to  the  east  of 
Woodbine  Ave.,  whether  it  be  in  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  or  indeed  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. 

Having  talked  about  my  riding,  I  would 
like  now  to  proceed  into  the  main  thrust  of 
the  remarks  that  I  intend  to  make  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  listening  to  the  replies 
to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  I  am  struck 
by  one  particular  argument  that  has  been 
advanced,  and  that  is  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Sarnia  (Mr.  Bullbrook).  I'm  probably  struck 
by  it  because  he  advanced  the  same  argu- 
ment on  at  least  two  occasions  in  the  last 
session.  So  I  have  become  rather  fascinated 
in  looking  at  Throne  Speeches,  because  if 
you  were  to  listen  to  him,  and  indeed  to  his 
leader,  they  say  Throne  Speeches  are  re- 
markably sterile  documents,  that  we  do  not 
seem  to  care  for  people  and,  above  all,  that 
we  deUberately  ignore  what  the  member  calls 
labour. 

I  don't  think  anything  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  because  in  the  particular 
Throne  Speech  that  I  am  talking  to  today, 
immediately  after  the  formal  introductions 
this  government  takes  on  the  most  important 
thing  as  it  pertains  to  people,  particularly 
those  who  work  for  wages  and  salaries,  be- 
cause we  immediately  start  talking  about  the 
economy  and  about  jobs.  I  think  if  you  look 
back  in  past  Throne  Speeches  you  will  see 
that  same  attention  paid  to  that  most  im- 
portant area  of  labour,  because  what  the 
people  of  Ontario  want  is  economic  security. 

They  don't  want  a  planned  economy.  They 
don't  want  their  lives  tinkered  with  by 
social  scientists  who  like  to  press  buttons 
and  somehow  convey  themselves  into  their 
living  room.  They  don't  want  to  be  told  what 
to  do  from  the  time  they  are  teenagers  until 
the  time  that  they  expire.  They  want  some 
very  basic  rights.  They  want  the  right  to 
have  a  job.  They  want  the  right  to  advance 
by  virtue  of  their  own  hard  work  and  their 
talents.  Above  all,  they  want  an  opportunity 
to  fulfill  the  Canadian  dream. 

I  know  that  at  the  moment  things  like 
that  are  usually  reserved  to  the  remarks 
from  squares. 

I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  square. 
I  believe  in  the  Canadian  dream.  I  believe 
that  this  is  the  province  of  opportunity, 
where  any  man  or  woman  who  is  endowed 
by  God  with  reasonable  health  and  with 
reasonable  talents  can  prosper  and  can  go 
on  to  the  amount  of  success  that  is  only 
dictated   by   their   ability   to   persevere   and 
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to  employ  their  talents  in  a  manner  which 
is  most  remunerative  to  them. 

I  think  that  that  type  of  attitude  per- 
vades the  entire  address  to  His  Honour.  I  say 
that  because  we  are  talking  about  jobs,  and 
part  and  parcel  of  jobs  and  the  ability  to  get 
jobs  is  the  health  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1943  no  province  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  no  state  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  no  country  in 
Europe,  and  I  think  those  are  comparable 
jurisdictions,  has  either  achieved  the  de- 
gree of  opportunity  for  its  citizens  or  been 
able  to  afford  them  the  chance  to  achieve  a 
standard  of  living  or  a  quality  of  life  that 
has  happened  in  this  province.  I  say  to  you 
it  began  in  1943,  because  this  is  when  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Party  took  power 
in  this  province,  and  we  have  gone  on  ever 
since. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  gets  more  incredible  with 
each  second. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  He  should 
sit  down  while  he  is  ahead. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  This  hasn't  come  about  by  ac- 
cident, Mr,  Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  Nor  has  it  come  about  by  hard 
work. 

Mr.  Drea:  If  the  members  opposite  are 
going  to  sit  there  and  argue  it  happened  in 
spite  of  us,  they'd  better  start  right  now, 
because  I'm  prepared  to  go  on  on  that  one. 
Even  they  won't  argue. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  that  right?  That's  awfully 
intimidating.  I'm  worried  half  to  death. 

Mr.  Drea:  Oh,  I'm  sure  it  is. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Drea:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Deans:  It's  their  own  fault. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Deans:  If  one  cant  make  it  in  this 
grand  Province  of  Ontario  it's  because  one 
is  plain  lazy,  says  he. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  shouldn't  even  put 
words  in  my  mouth. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Believe  me,  that's  not  neces- 
sary. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Drea:  As  I  was  saying,  this  \\as  not 
by  accident,  not  by  somehow  looking  up  to 
the  heavens  and  expecting  it  to  come.  It  has 
been  the  very  deliberate  fabric  of  every 
policy  of  every  Progressive  Conservative  gov- 
ernment—and there  have  been  five  of  them 
since  1943— to  provide  people  with  the  stimu- 
lus, the  means  and  the  resources  to  achieve 
the  Canadian  dream.  We  in  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Party  believe,  when  it  comes  to 
people  who  work  for  wages  and  salaries,  that 
nothing  is  too  good  for  them  and  for  30 
years  we  have  carried  that  out. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  the  Tories  make  sure  they 
get  nothing! 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  goverimient  has  fulfilled 
that  commitment. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  make  sure  they  get  noth- 
ing, too.  Nothing  is  too  good  and  the  Tories 
make  sure  that  is  what  they  get. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith  (Simcoe  East):  The  mem- 
bers opposite  haven't  done  too  badly. 

Mr.  Drea:  When  the  late  Mr.  Drew  was 
the  Premier  of  this  province,  as  soon  as  the 
end  of  World  War  2  permitted,  there  was 
the  immediate  policy  that  we  would— 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Hamilton  East):  Remem- 
ber when  he  got  beaten  in  High  Park? 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes.  I  wasn't  as  old  as  the  mem- 
ber but  I  was  around. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  member  acts  as  if  he  were 
the  age  of  Methuselah. 

Mr.  Drea:  Don't  tell  me  the  member  is  go- 
ing to  take  up  temperance  at  this  late  stage 
recalling  that  event? 

As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  he  embarked 
upon  a  very  deliberate,  a  very  innovative 
and,  at  the  time,  a  frankly  somewhat  contro- 
versial programme  of  expanding  not  only 
the  industrial  and  the  resource  base  of  this 
province;  that  government  went  to  war-torn 
Europe  and  it  invited  people  with  skills  and 
with  occupational  talents  and,  indeed,  the 
professions.  It  brought  them  here  and  there 
began  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the  indus- 
trial base  of  this  province. 

At  the  same  time,  we  didn't  pay  lip  service 
to  opening  up  this  province.  Indeed,  the 
highway  programme,  the  hydro-electric  power 
programme,  all  became  part  and  parcel  of 
the  fabric  of  the  type  of  society  that  we  were 
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trying  to  build.  Again,  through  the  govern- 
ments of  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Frost,  we 
put  electricity  into  the  places  where  the 
candles  used  to  bum.  We  put  it  there  for 
one  reason— because  we  were  going  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  in  this  province- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  There  are 
places  in  northern  Ontario  that  still  don't 
have  it  after  30  years  of  Tory  rule. 

Mr.  Drea:  Does  the  member  have  a  candle? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Tories  also  brought  in  the 
wheel,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Drea:  Again,  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Robarts  this  government  embarked  upon  a 
new  course  because  we  knew  that  the  time 
had  come  when  the  former  educational  sys- 
tem was  just  not  sufficient  in  the  area  of  rapid 
technological  and  occupational  change.  I  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  jurisdiction  on 
this  continent  switched  over  to  the  type  of 
education  and  trade  training  with  as  much 
success  as  this  province  did  under  Mr. 
Robarts'  government. 

Furthermore,  we  did  something  else;  we 
went  into  trade  expansion  because  we  knew 
that  the  future  of  Ontario  and  the  prosperity 
of  our  citizens  really  lay  in  our  ability  to  ex- 
port to  markets  that,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, had  remained  closed  to  us.  The  record 
of  accomplishment  in  the  field  of  trade  ex- 
pansion by  Ontario  industries,  I  think,  is  a 
barometer  of  our  ability  to  overcome  the 
challenges  posed  by  industrial  change,  by  cer- 
tain trading  agreements  that  are  reached  be- 
tween nations,  indeed  by  the  challenge  of 
being  able  to  sell  in  a  foreign  market  at  a 
competitive  price  and  not  having  it  subsidized 
by  the  sweat  of  our  own  workers,  because 
in  Ontario  we  have  many  of  the  highest  paid 
people  on  the  continent  and  at  the  same  time 
we  are  able  to  sell  our  goods  outside  of  here. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  No  fault  of  this  government! 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  are  exporting  the  jobs  with 
the  resources! 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  Tories  had  nothing  to 
do  with  increasing  the  wages  in  this  province! 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  who  did? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  trade  union  movement 
largely. 

Mr.  Drea:  And  who  allowed  the  trade 
union  movement  to  prosper  and  grow?  In 
terms  of  membership  it  went  up  by  a  third 
under  this  government.  Nowhere  else  did  that 
happen!  When  the  unions  started  and  Mac- 


kenzie King  and  the  Liberals  tried  to  run 
them  out,  it  was  this  government  that  put  in 
laws  so  that  they  could  operate  under  the 
rule  of  law  and  not  under  those  phony  labour 
courts  or  under  the  rule  of  the  truncheon 
at  the  plant  gate.  If  we  want  to  restrict  it 
to  union  members,  that  is  when  labour  in  this 
province  got  its  bill  of  rights  and  started  to 
move  forward— and  it  was  a  Conservative 
government  that  did  it. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  He's  lost. 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  but  I  am  losing  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  hate  to  tell  him,  but  the  hon. 
member  is  losing  some  of  his  own  members 
too. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  unlike  some  of  my  friend's, 
I  don't  have  to  ring  the  bell  to  bring  them  in. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  wouldn't  come  even  if 
the  hon.  member  did  that.  They  are  bored 
already. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  One  word 
and  they  would  all  be  here. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Look 
who's  talking  about  boredom! 

Mr.  Drea:  Again,  in  the  tenure  of  our  own 
Premier  we  have  embarked  on  something 
else  for  the  people  who  work  for  wages  and 
salaries.  We  believe  that  bread  alone  does 
not  make  the  full  life,  so  we  are  embarking 
rather  deliberately  again  on  improving  the 
quality  of  life  around  us. 

I  know  it  comes  as  a  shock  to  some  parts 
of  this  House  that  biblical  quotations  are 
occasionally  used,  but  I  come  back  to  a 
favourite  of  mine:  "What  is  a  man  profited, 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul?"  I  think  that  pertains  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life.  What  does  it  matter  if  one  gets 
$25  an  hour,  has  five  automobiles  and  every- 
thing imaginable  when  all  around  him  is 
nothing  but  waste  and  desolation  and  pollu- 
tion? There  really  isn't  anything.  Again,  it  is 
this  government  that  is  taking  the  lead  in 
this  province  and  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  causing  them. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  expressway  era  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  not  because  of  anybody  else  but 
this  government.  Right  here  in  this  House  we 
said  goodbye  to  expressways.  Tell  me  that  is 
not  correct!  On  the  basis  of  that  approach 
to  urban  life,  the  voters  have  responded  in 
a  very  meaningful  way.   We  can  see  it  all 
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around   in   the   municipal   elections,   particu- 
larly in  this  area. 

The  reformers  don't  seem  to  be  those  who 
want  planning,  tinkering,  fooling  and  all 
kinds  of  things.  I  seem  to  bump  into  most  of 
the  reformers  who  hold  elected  office  in  the 
boroughs  at  meetings  of  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative Party.  I  think  that  indicates  not 
only  the  strength  of  this  party  and  the  type 
of  thing  we  are  talking  about  in  the  Throne 
Speech,  but  indeed  that  we  have  assumed  the 
ideological  leaders'hip  of  all  those  people  in 
Ontario,  regardless  of  their  party  persuasion 
or  lack  of  it,  who  are  interested  in  the  qual- 
ity of  life. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  They 
show  great  leadership  in  granting  salary 
raises  too.  Some  of  them  doubled  their  sal- 
aries. They  are  getting  more  money  than  the 
member  gets  paid. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  that  wouldn't  be  very 
much,  but  I  have  never  had  a  low-wage 
mentality.  I  don't  believe  that  we  should  try 
to  restrict  a  person  by  wages.  I  think  he  or 
she  should  be  paid  commensurate  with  his 
or  her  contribution  to  the  community.  I 
would  much  rather  rest  the  case  upon  that 
than  dollars  and  cents  per  hoin*. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  member  should  be  careful 
or  we'll  starve.  If  they  did  that  with  him 
he'd  starve. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Look  who's  talking.  He 
couldn't  even  put  out  a  fire. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  will  match  my  contribution 
with  those  of  the  member  for  Wentworth  any 
day. 

But  you  know  in  terms,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Is  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  running  out  of  gas? 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of  the 
quality  of  life,  and  particularly  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  comments  by  the  member  for 
Samia,  I'd  like  to  go  back  to  an  old  saying 
in  the  labour  movement.  He  seems  to  want 
labour  discussed  in  this  House.  I  don't  mind 
discussing  it.  If  I  belonged  to  his  party  I 
might  be  a  little  bit  reticent.  But  in  any  event 
I  don't  mind  discussing  it. 

You  see,  it  is  not  only  the  growth  of  the 
organized  labour  movement  that  has  come 
about  becatise  of  the  policies  of  this  govern- 
ment. There  is  also  an  entirely  new  concept 
which  somehow  escapes  those  with  the  nar- 
row, legalistic  mind  who  think  that  the 
Labour  Relations  Act  is  the  be-all  and  end- 


all  for  those  who  work.  You  see,  although 
quite  frankly  I  don't  think  it  has  been  public- 
ized enough,  this  govemmerit  has  deliberately 
changed  the  Minister  of  Labour  from  basic- 
ally a  technical  and  an  industrial  relations 
oriented  ministry  into  indeed  a  socially  ori- 
ented one. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  despite  the  growth 
of  the  organized  labour  movement,  70  per 
cent  or  thereabouts  of  the  people  who  work 
remain  outside  it.  I  think  realistically  that 
means  about  60  per  cent,  because  I  think  we 
should  point  out  that  many  who  are  listed  in 
the  work  force  are  professional  people,  have 
their  own  associations,  and  therefore  are  out- 
side the  scope  of  w'hat  we  call  working 
people.  But  that  other  group  are  working 
people,  and  they  are  represented  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  (Mr.  Guindon),  through  our 
employment  standards  legislation. 

Because  our  employment  standards  legisla- 
tion is  not  only  their  measure  of  economic 
security,  buti  ndeed  is  their  bill  of  rights,  as 
working  people.  I  don't  happen  to  believe 
that  just  because  you  have  the  magic  green- 
coloured  or  white-coloured  card  from  a  trade 
union— a  great  number  of  people  somehow 
have  difficulty  these  days  getting  into  certain 
trade  unions— that  gives  you  a  privileged 
status  in  society.  I  happen  to  agree  with  a 
gentleman  named  Phil  Murray  who,  some 
years  ago,  said  that  the  fundtion  of  trade 
unions  was  not  to  set  up  an  industrial  elite, 
it  was  to  build  and  fabricate  a  better  society. 

And  so  with  the  change  in  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  we  are  now,  in  effect,  the  people 
who  are  setting  the  pace  for  those  who  work 
for  wages  and  salaries  and  are  outside  the 
scope  of  the  labour  movement. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  A  buck  eighty  an  hour— $1.80 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Drea:  And  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  to  you  is  a  very  fundamental  de- 
parture in  society.  Because  up  until  a  few 
brief  years  ago,  those  people  were  somehow 
considered  an  elite  because  they  did  not  be- 
long to  the  labour  movement. 

So  today  we  have  it  that  it  is  the  Minister 
of  Labour  who  will  go  and  collect  the  wages, 
the  actual  wages  owed,  of  a  working  man  or 
woman  who  is  not  paid  by  the  employer.  I 
have  never  known  a  union  to  volunteer  and 
go  out  there  for  the  masses.  Somehow  when 
it  comes  to  things  like  this  I  suppose  that 
you  have  to  take  care  of  your  members  first. 

The  minister  too  has  the  power  to  ensure 
that  there  is  equal  wages  for  equal  work  be- 
tween male  and  female,  even  though  certain 
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union  agreements  in  this  province  still  allow 
discrimination  and  that  gap.  I  think  that  is  a 
tremendous  step  forward. 

We've  done  something  else  too,  because 
in  many  other  jurisdictions  before  a  female 
worker  can  try  to  get  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  she  has  to  lodge  a  complaint,  and  to 
many  people  this  is  a  form  of  intimidation, 
because  if  you  do  lay  a  complaint  against 
your  employer,  particularly  in  a  small  shop 
or  a  small  office,  you  figure  that  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  retribution.  Unfortunately  I  think 
the  record  would  show  that  that  is  not  exactly 
fear  without  reason. 

So  in  this  province  the  ministry  has  the 
right  to  go  in  and  spot  check,  and  if  you 
look  at  their  collections  every  year— that  little 
report  they  hand  us;  the  newspapers  write  a 
couple  of  paragraphs  about  so  many  million 
were  collected-I  think  sometimes  it  might  be 
very  interesting  to  just  sit  back  for  a  moment 
and  remember  that  the  bulk  of  this  money 
for  equal  pay  for  equal  work  was  obtained 
on  spot  checks.  Nobody  had  to  make  any 
complaints.  Nobody  had  to  put  their  job  on 
the  line.  This  was  obtained  by  spot  checks. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  Act  licenses  the  em- 
ployers to  cheat  on  their  employees,  that's 
what  it  has  done. 

Mr.  Drea:  Oh  come,  come,  come! 

Mr.  Gisbom:  They  pay  a  fine  every  time 
the  board  goes  in,  five  per  cent  on  the  col- 
lection. The  licence  is  to  let  them  cheat  their 
employees.  Check  the  Act  again. 

Mr.  Drea:  There  is  one  thing  that  I  admire 
about  the  member's  persistent  stubbornness. 
He  is  living  so  far  in  the  past  that  he  some- 
how cannot  come  out  into  1973. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  That  Act  was  brought  in  last 
year.  That  is  the  one  the  member  is  talking 
about. 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  He  is  not  quoting  it  correctly. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well  in  view  of  the  events  of 
last  Thursday  I  think  members  would  have 
to  agree  that  1  somehow  have  as  good  a 
grasp  of  labour  relations  legislation  as  the 
self-proclaimed  experts. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  member  didn't  throw  any 
weight  around  here  with  his  contribution  to 
that. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  then,  why  was  the  member 
shaking? 


Mr.  Deans:  Shaking?  He  was  shaking  with 
mirth.  He  was  laughing  at  the  member,  if  he 
wants  to  know. 

Mr.  Drea:  Was  he? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes.  He  thought  the  member 
was  amusing  and  so  did  we. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  that  is  very  good,  because 
1  felt  very  sorry  for  the  member,  abandoned 
by  his  leader.  You  know,  it  fascinates  me,  1 
wish  he  were  here— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  After 
all,  the  member  drove  him  out. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  then,  maybe  I'll  bring  him 
back  with  these  remarks.  Because  you  see  I 
look  over  there— and  we're  talking  about  the 
Throne  Speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  keeping  to 
the  point.  I  looked  in  the  paper  to  see  what 
remarkable  contributions  tne  leader  of  the 
NDP  had  made  in  his  reply- 
Mr.  Deans:  Did  the  member  ever  consider 
being  here  when  he  was  supposed  to  be? 

Mr.  Drea:  —and  I  found  it  on  page  2  of  the 
Globe— and  I  think  that  is  very  significant. 
Page  2.  Not  page  1  any  more,  page  2.  On  the 
skids— on  the  skids!  And  to  paraphrase  the 
paraphrase  he  has  used  so  often  lately,  and 
the  member's  party  has  used  so  often  lately, 
about  lying  down  for  a  while  to  bleed  and 
then  somehow  rising  again,  well  our  swords 
are  still  sticking  out  of  them  from  1971,  there 
are  two  lances  in  them  from  last  month.  But 
with  the  motto  that  prevails  over  there  called 
"Et  tu  Brutu?"- 

Mr.  Givens:  "Brute"! 

Mr.  Drea:  —I  can  understand  why  their 
leader  took  sanctuary  around  the  ides  of 
March.  I  wouldn't  have  stayed  around  either. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  member's  reasons 
may  be  different. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  for  York  South  is 
the  living  example  of  what  I  have  just  talked 
about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is,  as  ever,  confus- 
ing. He  is  confusing. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  isn't  an  example  of  anything,  that  is 
the  unfortunate  part. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  come  back  to 
the  apparent  paradox  of  a  province  and  a 
provincial  government  that  has  been  not  only 
dedicated  but  determined  to  expand  its  in- 
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dustrial,  its  commercial,  its  resource  and  its 
other  economic  bases  and  yet  have  a  govern- 
ment that  supposedly  does  not  mention  lab- 
our or  any  aspects  of  it  in  a  Speech  from 
the  Throne. 

As  I  said  when  I  started  out,  just  by 
glancing  at  the  Speech  I  see  three  or  four 
paragraphs  right  away  where  we  talk  about 
jobs.  Let's  talk  about  what  those  jobs  mean, 
because  in  Ontario,  particularly  in  manu- 
facturing—and that  is  supposedly  the  source 
of  all  the  talent  that  prevails  to  the  party 
of  the  left  across  the  floor,  the  people  who 
come  out  of  manufacturing  industries,  the 
wage-slaves,  the  oppressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  cases  Ontario  manu- 
facturing wages  are  higher  than  those  of  the 
United  States.  And  what  that  means  is  that 
under  a  number  of  Progressive  Conservative 
governments  we  have  achieved  in  Ontario 
what  used  to  be  the  dream  of  our  fore- 
fathers; to  get  the  same  amount  of  money 
as  people  are  paid  in  the  United  States.  I 
think  that  that  very  simply  states  our  case. 
In  fact,  it  is  veiy  interesting.  The  average 
wage  for  employees  in  manufacturing  in  On- 
tario not  only  exceeds  that  of  other  Cana- 
dian provinces  but  also  the  average  manu- 
facturing wage  being  paid  in  the  United 
States,  including  the  State  of  New  York. 

Now,  the  State  of  New  York  is  not  some 
backwater  part  of  a  great  industrial  nation. 
The  State  of  New  York  is  as  highly,  if  not 
more  highly  unionized  than  this  province. 
The  corporate  wealth  in  New  York  State  is 
many  times  greater  than  that  of  this  prov- 
ince. They  have  a  much  broader  market; 
they  have  a  much  larger  population.  And 
yet,  under  the  stimulus  provided  by  succes- 
sive governments  of  this  party,  we  have 
achieved  something  that  people  at  the  end  of 
World  War  2  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
would  not  have  believed  possible;  and  it 
didn't  come  about  from  planning  in  the 
socialist  sense.  It  didn't  come  about  because 
of  all  kinds  of  manipulation  by  those  who 
enjoy  playing  with  statistics,  rather  than 
looking  at  what  people  want. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  came  about  by  court  manipu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Drea:  It  didn't  come  about  because 
we  closed  our  eyes  and  somehow  God  in  his 
heaven  ordained  that  Ontario  would  be 
better.  It  came  about  because  this  province 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  govern- 
ment that  has  only  one  aim:  to  provide  oppor- 
timity  for  people.  After  that,  it  is  up  to  the 
people  themselves  how  far  or  how  little  they 


want  to  go.  And  I  argue  with  you  that  there 
is  no  more  a  reasonable  government  can  do 
than  that;  and  that  is  precisely  what  we  have 
been  doing. 

Mr.  Deans:  Very  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  Drea:  But  in  a  great  many  areas  we 
have  affected  the  lifestyle  of  people. 

Mr.  Givens:  Like  the  Indians. 

Mr.  Drea:  And  of  course  we  keep  hearing 
that  only  those  who  somehow  belong  to  a 
special  group  have  any  interest  in  what  hap- 
pens to  the  little  man. 

Just  in  the  last  couple  of  years— three  years 
—we  have  put  through  legislation  by  this 
government  that  you  can  no  longer  be  refused 
a  job  or  dismissed  because  you  have  a 
garnishee  on  your  wages. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  in  this  party  don't  think 
there  are  any  little  men  around.  Everybody 
is  equal. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Oh,  come 


Mr.  Drea:  That's  just  a  profundity  from 
the  north. 

Then  there  is  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act 
that  removed  the  arbitrary  rights  of  the  land- 
lord for  those  who  chose  to  rent  rather  than 
own  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  were  dragged  in,  kicking 
and  screaming. 

Mr.  Drea:  There  was  the  removal  of  the 
right  by  bailiffs  to  seize  for  rent  and  other 
forms  of  debt.  In  what  other  jurisdiction  are 
the  bailiffs  re^ricted  only  to  commercial  en- 
terprises? Where?  There  are  thriving  bailiff 
businesses  all  over  the  place,  but  not  in  this 
province. 

And  again,  in  the  field  of  education  we 
have  invested  a  great  deal  of  the  money  pro- 
vided us  by  the  taxpayers  in  providing  the 
type  of  education  that  would  train  people— 
whether  they  wanted  to  go  into  a  profession, 
or  technology  or  into  other  occupations— so 
that  they  could  be  entirely  self-sufficient  in 
this  world  and  have  gainful  employment.  I 
think  the  record  of  this  government  is  first 
class  in  that  regard. 

Again,  even  in  those  areas  where  I  some- 
times wonder  if  really  they  are  that  effective 
—for  instance,  winter  works.  I  am  very  fasci- 
nated about  this  in  the  borough  of  Scar- 
borough, I  had  the  report  of  the  borough 
treasurer— and  he  reports  to  the  council.   It 
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was  at  their  request.  He  reported  to  the 
council  that  dollar  for  dollar  the  best  pro- 
grammes around  for  a  municipal  council  were 
the  winter  works  programmes  of  this  prov- 
ince, because  they  weren't  shrouded  in  red 
tape.  They  didn't  operate  in  a  double-dealing 
manner  where  you  never  knew  how  much 
money  you  were  going  to  get  for  the  projects. 
In  fact,  it  stimulated  the  municipality  to 
do  certain  things.  This  is  a  matter  of  record. 
I  think  that,  too,  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  return  to  jobs,  I  think 
realistically  we  in  this  House  must  realize 
that  Ontario  does  have  certain  natural  and 
monetary  advantages  in  these  very  critical 
times  across  the  country.  I  am  not  trying 
in  any  way  to  say  that  it  is  easy  for  some 
of  the  "have  not"  provinces— or  indeed  for 
some  of  those  that  may  have  a  little  bit— to 
generate  new  jobs  and  new  job  opportunities. 
But,  it  seems  to  me,  that  is  a  measure  of  the 
success  of  a  government  when  it  can  stimu- 
late an  economic  climate  that  will  produce 
140.000  new  jobs,  which  figure  is  just  about 
roughly  half  of  all  the  new  jobs  created  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Think  about  140,000  new  jobs.  That's  a 
very,  very  interesting  figure,  because  here 
we  have  next  to  us  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
a  province,  with  all  due  respect  to  its  govern- 
ment, that  is  trying  to  do  something.  They 
are  talking  about  100,000  new  jobs  within 
the  whole  span  of  the  government,  within 
four  years,  and  here  we  have,  because  of 
the  policies  of  the  Progressive  Conservative 
government,  140,000  new  jobs  from  year  to 
year. 

Then  they  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Throne  Speech  that  pertains  to  labour,  that 
pertains  to  working  people.  The  reason  why 
we  aren't  expanding  even  faster  is  the  artifi- 
cial limitations  placed  upon  us  by  the  Liberal 
Party's  spiritual  mentors  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  The 
member  has  to  be  kidding. 

Mr.  Drea:  What  is  their  track  record,  other 
than  the  worst  unemployment  since  the  last 
Liberal  government  was  in  power?  If  you 
look  over  everything  from  1957  onwards  in 
terms  of  the  thing  that  means  the  most  to 
people,  the  opportunity  to  have  a  job,  the 
track  record  when  a  certain  party  is  in 
Ottawa  is  not  only  dismal,  it's  enough  to 
frighten  the  wits  out  of  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  come  back  to 
another  area  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  that  is  the  continued  determination  of 
this    government    that    it    will    preserve    our 


ecological  heritage.  It's  very  easy  to  preserve 
a  cultural  heritage  because  in  that  regard  you 
are  dealing  with  books,  you  are  dealing  with 
buildings,  you  are  dealing  with  material 
things.  In  fact,  because  of  the  advances  of 
technology  we  can  now  conserve  and  save 
and  preserve  many  of  the  ethereal  parts  of 
culture.  But  the  great  challenge  in  the  1970s, 
and  indeed  the  '80s  and  the  '90s  and  prob- 
ably until  the  turn  of  the  century,  is  can  we 
preserve  the  ecological  heritage? 

In  our  own  time  we  have  seen  a  rather 
provincial  city  that  wasn't  even  reckoned  with 
as  one  of  the  major  urban  areas  on  the  con- 
tinent, Toronto,  grow  into  a  rather  magnifi- 
cent, sometimes  controversial,  sprawling  mass 
that  almost  extends  now  from  one  end  of  the 
city  line  at  Hamilton  virtually  to  Oshawa, 
and  which  to  the  north,  disregarding  some  of 
the  artificial  boundaries,  threatens  the  very 
shores  of  Lake  Simcoe.  People  are  pouring 
into  this  province,  not  only  from  abroad  but 
from  within  Canada. 

This  is  the  province  where  the  action  is. 
This  is  the  province  where  you  can  make 
supposedly  your  most  material  success.  Also 
the  educational  facilities  are  here.  So  people 
are  coming  here.  This,  of  course,  requires  that 
they  be  sheltered,  that  they  have  recreational 
facilities  and  a  great  number  of  other  things. 

Of  course,  this  puts  a  great  pressure  on  the 
land.  I  think  it  has  been  a  sudden  shock  to 
this  province  that  it  is  no  longer  a  place 
where  there  is  a  northern  frontier.  I  think  the 
day  of  the  frontier  in  this  province  is  gone. 
We  have  to  be  very  special  about  how  we 
treat  land  and  it  is  very  reassuring  to  me 
that  the  most  priceless  ecological  heritage 
that  this  province  possesses,  the  Niagara 
Escarpment,  is  now  a  priority  matter  for  this 
government. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  At  last! 

Mr.  Drea:  I  realize  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  acquire  but  I  think 
that  the  investment,  measured  by  future 
generations,  will  be  as  much  a  hallmark  of 
this  government  as  was  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion of  the  province  by  the  Frost  government, 
the  highways  programme  of  the  Drew  gov- 
ernment and  the  education  programmes  of 
the  Robarts  government. 

Again,  this  pertains  to  quality  of  life  which 
I  think  is  important  to  all  of  us. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  guess  that's  why  the 
minister  isn't  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Drea:  I'm  sorry. 
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Mrs.  Campbell:  I  said  I  guess  that's  why 
the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Wells)  isn't 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion talks  to  me  line  to  line  in  Scarborough. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  There  is 
somebody  on  the  line  for  the  member. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppos- 
ition): The  member  for  Peel  South  is  going 
to  report  this  to  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Certainly! 

Mr.  Drea:  They  can  hear  me  in  the 
cabinet.  They  never  have  to  have  reported 
to  them  what  I  say. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  papers  knew  it. 

Mr.  Drea:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  another  part  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
the  proposed  royal  commission  into  certain 
aspects  of  a  number  of  conditions  that  apply, 
in  my  view,  to  the  entire  construction  indus- 
try of  this  province. 

I  do  not  quarrel;  I  certainly  support  the 
need  for  a  royal  commission  but  I  think  there 
are  two  things  that  should  be  made  abrmd- 
antly  clear.  The  very  creation  of  a  royal 
commission  indicates  that  the  conventional 
forces  of  law  and  order— that  is,  the  Crown 
with  all  its  investigative  agencies;  the  courts 
with  their  ability  to  hear  the  charges  that  are 
formally  laid  against  people,  to  find  them 
guilty  or  not  guilty  and  to  sentence  them; 
the  correctional  institutions;  and  a  great  deal 
of  money  has  been  spent  on  these-that  all 
of  these  somehow  are  unable  to  cope  vdth  a 
situation  that  has  suddenly  arisen. 

I  think  that  has  very  profound  implications 
for  our  society  because  we  like  to  think  that 
certain  things  cannot  happen  here.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  tribute  not  only  to  this  government 
—that  would  be  a  very  narrow  view— but  to 
all  the  governments  that  there  have  been— 
not  only  in  this  province  but  in  municipal- 
ities and  those  of  the  Dominion— that  this 
kind  of  thing  has  not  happened  to  this  extent 
in  our  first  102  or  103  years.  It  only  begins 
to  emerge  after  that. 

I  think  the  imphcation  that  the  conven- 
tional forces  are  no  longer  tactically  able  to 
cope  with  this  has  some  very,  very  severe 


implications,  particularly  in  the  area  of  labour 
relations.  Until  now,  and  by  deliberate  de- 
sign, industrial  relations  or  labour  relations 
or  union-management  affairs  or  what-have- 
you  have  been  left  sacrosanct  and  out  in  a 
special  sphere.  The  authorities  have  deliber- 
ately handcuffed  themselves  and  with  good 
reason  because  we  have  seen  the  intervention 
of  the  state  into  industrial  democracies  in 
Litin  America  and  in  Europe  with  its  very 
dire  results.  We  have  deliberately  hand- 
cuffed and  restrained  these  authorities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  this  royal 
commission  and  the  very  fact  that  it  has  to 
be  established,  I  do  not  think  the  day  of  that 
special  sanctuary  for  labour  relations  or  what- 
ever we  call  it  will  exist  very  much  longer 
in  this  province. 

As  a  consequence,  I  would  hope— in  fact, 
I  will  go  farther  than  hope;  I  will  make  an 
appeal— that  a  great  many  questions  be 
answered  by  this  royal  commission,  partic- 
ularly vsdth  regard  to  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Thunder  Bay  says  doesn't  exist,  the  little 
man.  It's  all  very  well  to  read  in  the  news- 
papers about  criminals,  extortionists,  bomb- 
throwers,  thugs,  hoodlums  and  so  on.  But 
where  that  exists,  there  is  exploitation;  there 
is  a  ruthlessness  against  ordinary  working 
people  who  ask  no  more  and  no  less  than  to 
be  able  to  work  in  peace  and  dignity. 

It  concerns  me  a  great  deal,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  somehow  in  all  of  this  business  about 
this  royal  commission  that  law  enforcement 
agencies  seem  to  have  a  vested  interest.  I 
haven't  seen  a  law  enforcement  agency  out 
there  when  the  man  doesn't  get  paid  or  gets 
cheated,  or  has  to  work  the  first  hour  and 
the  last  hour  of  the  day  for  nothing  to  keep 
his  job.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  legalists  have 
a  very  vested  interest  in  this.  Yet  where  were 
they  when  people  got  buried  alive  under  the 
tons  of  concrete  in  the  subway?  Where  were 
they? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  It  took  this  government  10 
years  to  recognize  that  was  going  on.  That 
was  brought  to  their  attention  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Drea:  By  whom,  may  I  ask?  By 
whom? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  By  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion! 

Mr.  Drea:  Oh  no!  By  whom? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  By  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion. 
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Mr.  Drea:  I  would  really  like  to  take  a 
bow  but  unless  the  hon.  member  wiU  give 
me  credit— and  I  think  it's  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  It  took  10  years  to  move  on 
that  question. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  let  me  throw  out  a  hypo- 
thetical question— and  it  will  drive  the  mem- 
ber—where has  the  trade  union  movement 
been  to  try  to  control  the  hoodlums  masquer- 
ading under  its  name?  Where  has  it  been? 
Has  there  been  any  condemnation  by  the 
trade  union  movement  when  employers  are 
bombed,  their  children  are  threatened  or  any- 
thing else?  No,  sir! 

I  don't  beUeve  it  is  the  jot)  of  the  hon. 
member's  party  to  police  them,  any  more 
than  it  is  my  job  or  anybody  else's  here.  But 
what  concerns  me  in  all  of  this  is  that  there 
are  literally  thousands  of  people  whose  qual- 
ity of  life  will  be  aflFected  by  this  commis- 
sion. And  to  restrict  it  to  the  professional 
people  in  law  enforcement,  to  specific  areas 
and  to  specific  industries,  to  me  is  akin  to 
nothing  more  than  trying  to  treat  a  very 
deep  infection  by  putting  a  kind  of  ointment 
over  the  top  of  it  so  it  will  appear  to  be 
cured. 

All  that  will  happen  is  that  the  very  tip  of 
the  iceberg  will  titillate.  That's  what  is  going 
to  happen.  People  are  going  to  be  titillated 
for  months  by  tales  of  derring-do  and  so  on. 
In  the  meantime,  those  people  are  being  ex- 
ploited—and they  are  being  exploited  because 
they  did  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  be 
bom  in  this  country  and  they  do  not  have 
the  good  fortune  to  speak  English  without 
an  accent.  That  is  going  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to  those  who  are 
responsible  for  drawing  up  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence not  to  restrict  it  to  what  the  lawyers 
think  \vill  make  a  neat  and  tidy  package,  and 
not  to  restrict  it  to  what  certain  segments  of 
the  industry  or  certain  segments  or  organized 
labour— or  indeed  certain  segments  of  this 
House— consider  to  be  a  neat  and  easy  task. 

For  the  past  14  years— 'and  since  other 
people  like  to  make  literary  quotations— there 
has  been  in  the  words  of  John  Steinbeck,  "a 
sorrow  beyond  recall".  That  sorrow  has  been 
that  the  people  who  came  to  this  country 
and  to  this  province  for  that  right  to  take  part 
in  all  the  good  things  that  come  from  being 
in  a  province  of  opportunity,  they  have  led 
dreadful  lives. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  on  a 
political  basis  because  certainly  the  civil  serv- 
ice has  to  bear  a  lot  of  this,  those  people 
in  the  beginning  came  to  us.  They  came  to 


those  who  were  here.  They  came  to 
the  institutions  that  we  had  and  we  spurned 
them.  Then  we  wonder  why  they  don't  think 
it's  so  bad  now  if  a  thug  goes  out  and  gets 
them  their  wages.  Well,  the  institutions  that 
we  had  to  help  them  weren't  terribly  inter- 
ested when  they  didn't  have  any  money. 

What  I  am  appealing  for  is  that  there  be 
some  consideration  given,  when  this  royal 
commission  and  its  terms  of  references  are 
established,  that  it  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
construction  industry.  The  commercial  end  of 
it  will  probably  take  about  five  minutes  of 
the  commission's  time,  but  let's  do  the  whole 
of  it.  The  other  parts  of  it— the  speculative, 
the  residential,  particularly  those  parts  of  it 
using  new  technology  and  new  products— may 
take  quite  a  bit  longer.  I  suggest  to  members 
that  it  would  be  more  than  worthwhile 
because  I  think  we  have  to  eradicate  this 
cancer  among  us.  If  we  don't— it  isn't  just  for 
those  people  who  are  being  aflFected  now;  it 
will  go  on  with  them— it  will  also  spread  be- 
cause in  any  other  place  where  it  was  allowed 
to  fester  it  has  spread  out  and  taken  over  the 
very  institutions  that  were  set  up  to  combat 
it. 

For  once,  when  all  these  things  are  investi- 
grated,  I  would  like  to  see  all  of  the  doors 
opened  up  regardless  of  the  consequences. 
I  think  the  time  has  come  for  there  to  be  a 
thoroueh  airing  of  how  any  or  all  of  this 
could  happen  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in 
the  1970s  or  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in 
the  1970s.  I  say  to  the  House  that  unless 
there  is  a  modification  or  at  least  the  broadest 
interpretation  of  the  plastering,  lathing  and 
dry-walling  sectors  of  the  building  industry 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  the  royal  commission 
isn't  worth  the  money  that  die  first  ad  to 
announce   its   presence   will   cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  ranged  over  a 
fair  number  of  years  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Let's  get  back  to  the  dona- 
tions from  the  lathing  industry  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Drea:  From  the  what? 

iMr.  Sargent:  From  the  lathing  industry. 

iMr.  Drea:  From  the  lathing  industry?  I 
wouldn't  know  a  lather  if  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  don't  make  donations  to 
the  party? 

Mr.  Drea:  I  have  no  idea  about  who  makes 
donations  to  anybody  in  the  party. 

Mr.  Saj-gent:  That's  why  it's  pretty  safe 
to  investigate  those  people? 
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Mr.  Drea:  No,  I  don't  think  it's  pretty  safe 
for  us  to  investigate  those  people  whom  I 
don't  know.  I  have  enough  confidence  in  this 
party  that  we  wouldn't  take  a  dime  from  the 
likes  of  the  people  I  want  investigated.  We 
have  never  taken  a  dime  from  them  and  we 
never  would!  All  we  have  is  one  ambition 
and  that's  to  put  them  where  they  belong. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  does  the  member  know? 
Did  the  Premier  (Mr.  I>avis)  tell  him  all 
these  things? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Even  the  Premier  doesn't 
know,  he  says. 

Mr.  Drea:  If  the  members  want  me  to— I 
have  today  touched  very  briefly  upon  the  out- 
standing role  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  the 
growth  of  the  industrial  establishment  of  this 
province- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Tell  us  about  Oshawa 
again. 

Mr.  Drea:  What? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Tell  us  about  Oshawa 
again. 

Mr.  Drea:  Would  the  member  like  to  hear 

about  it? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes.  Don't  forget  that  we 
won  it  in  the  election  of  1937;  that  was  the 
one  he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes. 

An  Hon.  member:  In  1937? 

'Mr.  Drea:  That's  right.  EXoes  the  member 
want  it  recorded  that  he  is  very  proud  of 
that?  Not  the  winning  of  the  election  but 
the  events  subsequent  to  it? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No,  but  I  don't  really 
know  what  the  memlber  is  going  to  achieve 
by  repeating  the  story  every  time  he  gets  up 
on  his  feet. 

Mr.  Drea:  I'm  trying  to  help  the  opposition 
labour  critics,  so  help  me  get  the  history  of 
labour  in  this  province  straight.  I  should  send 
them  a  bill  for  education. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member  sounds  to 
me  like  a  singer  with  one  note. 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  he  sits  next  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  and  his  col- 
leagues need  all  the  help  they  can  get  them- 
selves. 


Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  ranged  over 
a  number  of  topics  today.  I  have  by  de- 
liberate design  put  the  thrust  of  my  argu- 
ments and  my  comments  on  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  upon  economic  matters,  for  I 
think  it  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suggest  that  this 
government  is  not  interested  in  that  collec- 
tive term  "labour."  I  don't  think  there  has 
been  a  government  or  a  series  of  govern- 
ments anywhere  on  this  continent  that  has 
been  more  interested. 

Certainly  there  are  problems.  Certainly 
in  my  view  we  have  not  provided  organized 
labour  with  100  per  cent  of  the  legislation 
that  I  would  think  it  could  use  to  operate  in 
a  very  effective  manner.  I  think  we  have 
come  close.  I  think  we  have  come  close,  and 
I  think  we  are  going  to  go  much  further,  but 
I  want  to  dispel  the  myth  that  we  care  not 
what  happens  in  this  province. 

Because  the  very  roots  of  this  party  are 
not  inside  of  unions  per  se,  they  are  not  in- 
side of  management  per  se;  the  very  roots  of 
our  party  lie  with  people  who  are  like  me, 
the  squares  who  still  believe  in  the  Cana- 
dian dream.  That  is  why  they  come  to  this 
party,  because  we  are  not  continentalists 
willing  to  peddle  away. 

We  are  the  party  that  determined  that  the 
expansion  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission into  the  nuclear  age  would  be  done 
with  Canadian  technology,  not  by  importing 
a  two-bit  licence  from  the  United  States. 
We  gave  our  kids  the  right  to  show  what 
they  could  do.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to 
you  the  record  of  accomplishment  there  is 
first  class. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  about  Stephen 
Roman's  uranium?  Isn't  he  in  the  member's 
party? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  What  happened  to  natural 
gas  in  Ontario?  The  government  made  an 
awful  switch  there. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  it  weren't  for  the 
Liberals   we   would  have  sold  uranium   too. 

Mr.  Drea:  If  it  weren't  for  whom? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Liberals.  Tmdeau 
stopped  it  single-handedly. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well  that  must  have  been  the 
first  thing  he  ever  did  single-handedly.  One 
way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  did  it  pretty  efiFec- 
tively— so  Roman  decided  he  would  run  for 
the  member's  party. 
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Mr.  Drea:  We  are  also  now  embarking 
upon  something  that  is  very  close  to  people 
who  want  a  superior  quality  of  life  in  this 
province,  and  that  is  mass  urban  transporta- 
tion. Again,  the  cornerstone  of  this  govern- 
ment's programme  is  that  the  research  must 
be  done  in  Canada.  We  are  opening  up  jobs 
for  research,  not  taking  the  continental  ap- 
proach that  the  kids  can  go  get  a  job  in 
Detroit  if  they  want  to  experiment  because 
somehow  this  isn't  done  in  Canada. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  thought  the  govern- 
ment was  buying  its  elevated  trains  in  Ger- 
many with  money  borrowed  from  Germany? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  They  borrow  the  money 
from  Germany  and  now  they  are  going  to 
buy  the  transit  system. 

Mr.  Drea:  And  the  research  will  be  done  in 
this  province. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  it  won't  happen  in  20 
years  either. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  understand  some  Swiss 
company  is  building  the  buildings  for  them. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  first  one  is  being  built  from 
my  riding  in  Scarborough  right  down  to 
here,  and  I'll  let  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ring  the  bell  when  the  first  one  moves 
because  both  of  us  will  still  be  here. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Right  up  at  the  back 
row, 

Mr.  Drea:  It  is  also  very  interesting,  you 
know,  that  across  the  floor  there  is  not  only 
the  low  wage  mentality  but  there  is  the  low 
ambition  mentality. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  gave  that  same  speech  last 
year. 

Mr.  Drea:  No  I  didn't;  no  sir.  I  gave  it  in 
the  member's  club,  but  not  last  year.  There 
is  the  low  ambition  mentality. 

I  don't  think  that  there  is  any  challenge 
that  the  people  of  this  province  cannot  over- 
come— 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  What  is  a  low  ambition 
mentality? 

Mr.  Ruston:  That  is  the  Tory  rump. 

Mr.  Drea:  Right  over  there.  All  of  them 
in  opposition. 

Mr.  Good:  That  is  a  great  back  row  there. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  the  government 
that  listens. 


Mr.  Drea:  Oh,  they  listen  to  me. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Not  if  they  can  help  it. 
The  member  warned  them  about  Fidinam, 
but  they  won't  heed. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  heard  he  was  going  to 
speak  and  they  left. 

An  hon.  member:  That  a  boy,  the  member 
is  getting  through  to  them. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  how  much  they  listen 
—not  one  single  cabinet  minister  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Drea:  Oh  they  listen  to  me.  They  are 
listening  to  me.  There  is  the  member  for 
Wentworth,  stripped  and  alone  on  the  front 
benches  again.  Surely  it  is  not  the  ides  of 
March  again? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  a  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Dean^:  No  one  can  stand  it  for  more 
than  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Drea:  He's  safe.  The  member's  leader 
is  safe.  There  is  only  one  member  there. 
There  will  be  no  knives  in  the  back  today. 
He  is  safe. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  the  only  one  who  can 
stand  this  for  more  than  five  minutes  at  a 
stretch. 

Mr.  Drea:  There  you  are!  Well,  why  does 
the  member  stay  then? 

An  hon.  member:  Where  is  the  NDP's 
leader? 

Mr.  Drea:  I  certainly  don't  accuse  the 
member  of  lack  of  ambition.  He  seems  to 
persevere  through  all  of  this  and  I  somehow 
think  there  is  a  little  bit  more  to  it  than 
merely  partaking  in  the  dialogue  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  not  partaking  in  the 
dialogue.  I  am  trying  to  suffer  it. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  I  may  make  the  member 
suffer  a  lot  longer. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  doubt  but  what  the 
hon.  member  will.  That  is  the  problem.  That 
is  what  I  fear. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  We  have 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  my  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  the  member  is  going  to 
suffer  again. 

Mr.  Drea:  This  is  called  retribution— so 
sweat. 
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Mr.  Deans:  It  certainly  isn't  called  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  listened  to  the  mem- 
ber's preamble  for  two  hours. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  if  the  member  had  been 
in  here  all  day  instead  of  exercising  himself 
somewhere  else— and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  that 
recorded  in  the  Hansard.  It  is  not  the  way  I 
pronounce  "exorcising."  I  think  that  that 
pertains  to  the  member  in  that  seat  quite  a 
bit. 

Mr.  Deans:  Has  the  member  finished  his 
preamble? 

Mr.  Drea:  No! 

Mr.  Deans:  The  member  is  not  really  down 
to  the  guts  of  the  speech  yet,  is  he? 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  they 
are  able  to  control  themselves,  I  am  prepared 
to  continue. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  member  mean  to  tell 
me  that  if  we  keep  speaking  he  vdll  shut  up? 
It  might  be  worth  it,  you  know. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  You  see,  they  don't  want  to 
grasp  what  I  have  been  saying— because  they 
are  going  to  have  to  go  back  home  tonight 
and  explain  how  it  is  that  the  kind  of  a 
government  they  say  couldn't  care  less  about 
anybody,  doesn  t  listen,  doesn't  do  anything, 
has  produced  a  province  and  a  style  of  life 
that  is  second  to  none  anywhere  on  this  con- 
tinent- 
Mr.  Sargent:  And  is  almost  bankrupt; 
almost  broke. 

Mr.  Drea:  —whether  you  want  to  measure 
it  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  or  whether 
you  want  it  measured  in  terms  of  quality 
life. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  They  don't  want  to  hear  it;  and 
the  terrible  part  for  them  is  that  they  know 
it's  true. 

Mr.  Good:  That  is  in  spite  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  what?  Are  they  still  there? 
The  last  I  heard,  they  had  moved. 

Mr.  Huston:  You  bet  they  are.  They  will 
stay  there  too. 


Mr.  Sargent:  And  the  government  is  cut- 
ting back  on  the  caretakers  in  Ryerson. 

Mr.  Drea:  Oh,  didn't  the  member  read 
the  paper  this  morning,  other  than  page  5? 
Did  the  member  not  read  it? 

Mr.  Good:  The  member  doesn't  believe 
what  he  reads  in  the  papers,  does  he? 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  I  certainly  do  in  certain 
places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  come  back— and  I  hope 
that  they  have  rid  themselves  of  whatever 
frustrations  there  are.  I  realize  it  must  be 
terribly  diflScult,  since  1943,  going  out  time 
after  time  to  the  public  saying:  "Look  at 
them,  look  at  that  Conservative  government; 
look  what  they  are  doing  to  you,  put  us  in 
and  here's  what  we'll  do."  And  what's  left, 
a  trail  of  carcasses- 
Mr.  Good:  Especially  in  Huron  and  St. 
George. 

Mr.  Drea:  A  number  of  leaders  all  along 
the  trail,  dead,  dying,  wounded,  retired,  com- 
mitted. There  it  is  since  1943;  and  then  they 
come  to  us  this  year  and  they  say  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  is  bankrupt,  that  we  haven't 
touched  upon  the  right  things.  We  don't  have 
to  produce  a  book  in  this  party  or  in  this 
government  any  more.  We  have  the  book 
behind  us.  We  have  the  record  of  accom- 
plishment. 

Mr.  Good:  They  didn't  think  of  that  in  St. 
George  or  Huron,  though. 

Mr.  Drea:  Do  we  really  want  to  get  into 
that?  I  have  a  few  things  to  say  there  too. 
I  was  trying  to  save  some  time  for  the  next 
speaker.  He  has  been  very  long  suffering;  I 
promised  him. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We've  gots  lots  of  time. 

Mr.  Givens:  I  will  relieve  the  member  of 
his  promise. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  doesn't  want  to 
speak? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  is  a  good  kid, 
but  his  skates  are  dull. 

Mr.  Drea:  That  really  is  the  kind  of  an 
analogy  that  could  only  come  from  the  part 
of  the  country  which  the  member  represents. 
Now  think  about  that  one  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  really  about  to  conclude 
—and  if  you  could  control— no,  I  sympathize 
with  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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What  I  have  been  attempting  to  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Sargent:  He  is  out  of  order. 
An  Hon.  member:  Stay  with  them. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  convey  today  is  the  very  simple 
and  elemental  fact  that  this  government  is 
concerned  about  people  who  work  for  wages 
and  salaries.  It  is  so  concerned  that  it  has 
not  only  provided  for  an  orderly  and  pro- 
gressive growth  of  industrial  relations  in  this 
province,  it  has  gone  far  beyond  that.  It  has 
recognized  the  fact  that  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  service  industries  or  the  nature 
of  the  employment  that  a  great  many  people 
will  not  become  part  of  organized  labour. 
The  ministry  has  taken  over  as  their  social 
watchdog.  It  has  done  it  remarkably  well. 
I  think  that  the  true  measure  of  a  govern- 
ment is  not  the  number  of  seats  it  has,  not 
the  number  of  years  that  it  has  been  in  office 
and  not  the  number  of  commendations  it  has. 
I  think  the  true  measure  is  what  it  is  doing 
for  people. 

I  think  if  the  members  really  read,  instead 
of  giving  it  this  cursory  examination,  the  first 
part  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  they  will 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  one,  we  are 
more  than  concerned  about  economic  security 
and  that  we  are  more  than  meeting  the 
challenge  of  unemployment  in  this  province; 
and  that,  secondly,  we  are  concerned  vdth 
the  ecological  heritage  of  this  province  and 
we  are  certainly  going  to  extraordinary  steps 
and  very  innovative  steps  to  preserve  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Where  does  the  member  get 
that  "we"  from? 

Mr.  Drea:  They  still  have  me.  One  never 
knows  for  how  long,  but  I  am  still  here. 

Finally,  we  are  coming  to  grips  with  our 
most  intense  social  problem,  which  is  the 
matter  that  will  be  studied  by  the  royal 
commission.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  point 
out  to  you  that  this  Throne  Speech  is  in  the 
tradition  of  this  party  which  rescued  Ontario 
from  a  party  that  had  fallen  apart;  and  which 
rescued  it  from  the  calamity  of  almost  being 
governed  by  those  who  like  to  plan  and  plan 
so  well  that  their  monument  in  Sweden  now 
turns  out  to  be  the  leading  contender  in  a 
number  of  dubious  categories.  This  party 
rescued  the  province  from  that. 

It  has  since  gone  on  to  enjoy  an  ever  larger 
and  an  ever  more  responsive  position  among 
the  ordinary  people.  I  think  that  is  the 
measure    of    a    government,    because    if    it 


were  not  for  the  response  from  ordinary 
people  we  would  not  have  been  able  to  fill 
these  benches  for  so  long  and  to  do  the 
things  that  people  wanted  us  to  do  when  they 
wanted  us  to  do  them  and  in  the  manner 
they  wanted  them  done. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Now  for  the  words  of  wisdom. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  Move 
the  adjournment.  Now  is  the  time. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Throne  Speech  and  excoriate 
the  ministers  across  the  way.  None  of  them 
is  here  to  be  excoriated  anyway. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Not  one. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  They  are  tun- 
ing in,  though. 

Mr.  Givens:  To  be  perfectly  frank,  I  still 
don't  know  them  well  enough  to  be  able  to 
say  in  the  terms  of  the  leader  of  the  NDP 
(Mr.  Lewis)  when  he  said  yesterday— and  he 
probably  is  an  expert  on  it  because  he  has 
been  here  longer  than  I— "You  are  a  sorry 
lot,  all  you  empty  chairs." 

I  am  not  going  to  pour  coals  or  fuel,  any 
more  than  was  already  done  on  the  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Potter),  who  is  having  a 
rough  time  of  it. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  ( Victoria- Haliburton): 
The  newly  elected  members  are  not  even 
listening. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  for  St. 
George  (Mrs.  Campbell)  is  not  around.  She 
is  sick  of  her  party's  members  anyway. 

Mr.  Givens:  I  feel  sorry  for  him,  because 
I  feel  he  is  a  good,  kindly,  honest,  decent 
man,  but  he  is  in  water  far  over  his  head 
and  he  has  about  a  dozen  tigers  by  the  tail 
which  he  can't  let  go.  Enough  has  been  said 
about  that. 

I  noticed  this  morning's  paper  said  he  made 
his  first  public  appearance  last  night.  There 
was  a  medical  bulletin  to  say  that  he  didn't 
look  bad.  I  suppose  we  can  expect  in  the 
newspapers  every  day  that  there  will  be  a 
medical  bulletin  describing  the  condition  of 
the  Health  minister.  Apparently  he  isn't  very 
healthy.  I  think  that  as  an  act  of  mercy  he 
should  probably  be  relieved  of  his  duties  so 
that  this  province  can  get  back  on  the  rails 
with  respect  to  its  health  programme. 
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Mind  you,  having  said  that,  I  am  of  two 
minds  with  respect  to  some  of  the  ministers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  think  that  the  action 
takes  place  here  but  it  doesn't.  This  is  just 
the  dress  rehearsal  for  what  takes  place  on 
the  other  stage  out  there  in  front  of  the 
klieg  lights. 

I  am  amazed  by  the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde  performance  that  takes  place  here  every 
day  in  the  question  period.  When  members 
on  our  side  of  the  House  ask  the  ministers 
questions,  they  mumble  and  they  fumble 
and  they  jumble;  then,  between  the  time 
they  leave  this  chamber  and  go  through  the 
eastern  corridor  out  into  the  lights  they  seem 
to  blossom  like  my  tulips  do  on  a  sunny  day. 

Somewhere  along  the  route  they  are  passed 
a  note  or  their  memories  are  jogged  or  they 
are  able  to  think  things  over  and  they  become 
master  debaters  and  masters  of  coherence  and 
logic  and  articulation.  When  one  tunes  in 
one's  television  set  and  radio  at  night  one 
sees  a  completely  different  show  from  what 
takes  place  here  in  this  august  chamber.  It  is 
hard  for  me  to  make  a  decision  as  to  some 
of  the  ministers  because  when  one  is  prepar- 
ing oneself  for  something,  for  making  a 
speech  like  today,  one  has  to  go  to  the  tele- 
vision set  and  to  the  press  clippings  to  see 
what  it  is  that  they  were  supposed  to  have 
said  in  the  chamber— and  not  what  they 
actually  said  in  the  chamber  and  which  is 
recorded  in  Hansard. 

Until  such  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  television 
is  permitted  into  this  chamber  so  that  the 
people  of  this  province  can  watch— they  are 
permitted  to  see  men  walking  on  the  moon; 
they  can  see  battle  scenes  in  Viet  Nam;  they 
can  see  sports  activities,  God  knows,  in  the 
Soviet  Union  on  their  television  sets,  but  they 
aren't  permitted  to  see  the  conduct  of  their 
members  in  this  particular  chamber  to  whom 
they  pay  salaries— until  that  is  done,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  will  continue  the  way  it  is.  I'm 
sure  that  ministers,  being  as  they  are,  will 
not  permit  the  intrusion  of  television  and  the 
media  into  this  House, 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  The  member  would 
never  get  on  with  his  grandstanding. 

Mr.  Givens:  They  would  prefer  to  put  on 
the  show^he  comedy  show,  the  dramatic 
show— they  put  on  out  there  for  the  academy 
awards  every  day.  That  is  how  they  are 
judged  by  the  voters  and  the  people  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Would  the 
member  like  to  inflict  this  on  the  population? 


Mr.  Givens:  Yes,  I  would,  particularly  and 
especially  the  question  period;  that  is  the 
best  fun  we  have  day  after  day. 

An  Hon.  member:  The  comedy  hour! 

Mr.  Givens:  I  want  to  speak,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  some  of  the  items  in  the  spectrum  of  pro- 
vincial activities  which  interest  me;  others 
have  been  covered  by  other  people  very  ad- 
equately. The  first  thing  I  want  to  speak 
about  is  the— 

An  hon.  member:  The  Spadina! 

Mr.  Givens:  —matter  of  the  regional  gov- 
ernment which  the  government  seems  to  be 
hell  bent  for  leather  on  implementing  without 
due  evaluation.  It  is  going  Hke  the  charge  of 
the  light  brigade  into  the  valley  of  death 
with  cannons  to  the  left  of  it  and  cannons 
to  the  right  of  it,  without  really  reassessing 
and  re-evaluating  what  it  has  been  doing.  It 
is  just  like  Oral  Robei^ts  in  a  tent— the  gov- 
ernment takes  the  victim  who  was  sitting  in 
a  chair  and  forces  its  hand  down  on  the 
victim  and  says  "heal." 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  The  member  is  one 
of  22  opinions. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  ( York  North ) :  There  is 
a  good  one  to  the  north  of  him. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  victim  is  supposed  to 
come  out  of  the  chair  all  cured  and  all 
healed. 

I  am,  first  of  all,  disconcerted  with  what 
was  done  with  the  ministry  of  urban  affairs  in 
this  province.  We  have  had  a  new  manifesta- 
tion—a minister  who  is  a  Treasurer,  and  a 
Minister  of  Economics  and  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs.  An  IGA  sounds  to  me  like  a 
comer  grocery  store,  but  I  don't  think  it  is 
a  good  way  for  a  minister  of  municipal  affairs 
to  perform. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  That's  what  the  mem- 
ber was  hoping  would  be  done  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  Urban  affairs  is  a  fed- 
eral term,  isn't  it? 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  had  better 
go  back  to  Ottawa. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  Trudeau  wouldn't  ac- 
cept him. 

Mr.  Givens:  We  have  a  minister  who  looks 
after  elementary  students.  We  have  a  min- 
ister who  looks  after  the  cause  of  college 
and  university  students.  We  have  a  minister 
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who  looks  after  convicts.  We  have  a  minister 
who  looks  after  tourist  operators,  but  we  do 
not  have  a  minister  whose  sole  responsibility 
is  to  look  after  the  operation  and  the  func- 
tioning of  all  the  municipalities  in  this 
province. 

Metropolitan  Toronto  has  a  budget  which 
is  larger  than  the  budgets  of  eight  of  the 
provinces  of  Canada.  Metropolitan  Toronto 
has  a  population  which  is  larger  than  the 
populations  of  eight  of  the  provinces  of 
Canada.  It  is  the  full-time  job  of  23  people 
on  the  metropolitan  council  of  33  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
There  is  noit  one  cabinet  minister  here  at  all 
who  looks  after  the  interests  of  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  Windsor,  London  or  the  northern 
cities  in  this  province.  Hamilton  should  be 
thrown  in  there  too;  it  is  a  large  and  im- 
por'tant  city. 

■How  can  one  minister  look  after  the 
Treasury  and  bring  down  the  budget  with 
all  the  responsibilities  that  are  inherent  there- 
in; look  after  the  economic  affairs  of  the 
province  and  its  fiscal  policy  with  due  regard 
to  the  monetary  policy  that  comes  down 
from  the  federal  government;  and  still  have 
time  to  deal  with  intergovernmental  affairs, 
which  involve  dealing  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  governments  of  all  the 
other  provinces,  as  well  as  with  the  interna- 
tional situation,  because  even  within  the 
purview  and  jurisdiction  of  the  province 
there  are  trade  oflBces  dispersed  all  over  the 
world. 

How  can  one  minister  do  all  that?  When 
I  asked  about  this  last  year,  I  was  told  that 
this  job  was  designed  for  the  hon.  member 
for  Chatham -Kent  (Mr.  McKeough);  he  was 
a  bear  for  work,  and  he  had  a  complete 
grasp  of  all  these  activities.  He  was  to  look 
after  this,  and  he  would  do  a  great  job.  But 
that  minister  has  now  fallen  from  grace; 
he's  gone  to  purgatory.  Apparently  he's  in 
a  shadowy  position  now  where  he's  work- 
ing himself  back  up  but  still  hasn't  entered 
the  House  as  a  minister  again.  Then  we  had 
a  new  minister  and  two  members  who  were 
supposed  to  assist  him,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  East  (Mr.  Meen)  and  the  member  for 
Ottawa  South  (Mr.  Bennett).  But  the  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  South  now  has  got  his  just 
reward;   he   has    got   a  promotion. 

Aside  from  that  fact,  we  have  a  situation 
where  the  new  minister,  who  is  supposed  to 
look  after  this  tidy  bundle,  has  indicated 
publicly  that  he  will  not  be  running  again 
for  public  office  in  the  election  that  prob- 
ably will  take  place  in  1975. 


How  does  the  government  expect  a  man 
who  has  publicly  committed  himself  not  to 
run  again  to  look  after  something  that  re- 
quires dedication  and  devotion  over  the  next 
five  or  six  years,  particularly  during  the 
transition  period  of  all  these  regional  gov- 
ernments? How  they  expect  a  man  to  do 
that  job,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  understand. 

I  think  it's  high  time  that  the  government 
recognized  its  responsibilities  in  this  area. 
If  students  can  have  ministers,  if  convicts 
can  have  ministers  and  if  tourist  operators 
can  have  ministers,  then  to  do  justice  to  the 
municipalities  of  this  province,  there  should 
be  a  minister  looking  after  urban  and  muni- 
cipal affairs. 

An  hon.  member:  Federally  and  provin- 
cially. 

Mr.  Givens:  I  think  regional  government- 
Mr.  E.   Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):   On  a  point 
of  order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  State  your  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  My  point  of  order  is  that 
with  such  an  important  message  as  this  I 
think  we  should  ring  the  bells  and  get  the 
members  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  no 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  it's  a  good  idea. 

An  hon.  member:  We  have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  isn't  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter in  the  House.  You  should  be  ashamed 
of  yourself,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  let  this  kind  of 
thing  go  on. 

Mr.  Givens:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  State  categori- 
cally that  the  regional  government  system 
that  the  province  has  imposed  in  this  arbi- 
trary way,  without  consultation  with  the 
people,  has  been  largely  unsuccessful— and 
I'll  give  the  reasons  why.  We  still  have  the 
intricate  provincial  grants  system;  there  is 
still  a  proliferation  of  boards,  commissions 
and  agencies;  planning  and  development  re- 
sponsibility is  still  gravitated  toward  the 
province;  and  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
municipal  tax  reform,  notwithstanding  all 
the  studies  that  have  taken  place. 

The  financial  situation  remains  the  same. 
Property  taxes,  which  are  taxes  based  on  a 
fixed  asset,  are  still  the  main  basis  of  muni- 
cipal financing.  All  this  government  has  done 
with  the  financial  system  is  spread  it  out 
over  larger  areas,  the  regional  areas.  The 
local   governments   are  financially  weak  and 
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must  rely  on  transfers  from  the  province— 
and  this  will  not  only  be  in  the  transitional 
period.  They  are  never  going  to  be  able  to 
cut  the  umbilical  cord,  because  that  is  the 
history  of  conditional  grants  given  to  muni- 
cipalities. 

Some  benefits  vdll  accnie  to  the  regional 
areas  in  their  borrowings.  They  will  be  able 
to  borrow  at  perhaps  half  of  one  per  cent 
or  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent  less  interest, 
but  their  activities  are  still  restricted.  They 
are  still  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  Onta- 
rio Municipal  Board,  which  not  only  deter- 
mines whether  the  municipalities  can  afford 
to  borrow  the  money  but  goes  into  every 
fact  and  facet  of  their  borrowings  as  to 
whether  they  are  desirable  or  not.  This,  I 
think,  is  wrong— and  I'll  deal  with  the  OMB 
later  if  I  have  the  time. 

The  regional  governments  are  also  ineffi- 
cient and  too  expensive— and  people  in  the 
rural  areas  should  be  interested  in  this— 
because  they  don't  reduce  the  staff  or  the 
number  of  commissioners.  They  duplicate 
them.  In  the  two-tier  system,  if  we  have  a 
works  commissioner  at  the  local  level,  we 
maintain  that  works  commissioner  and  we 
get  another  works  commissioner  at  the  upper 
tier. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  same  is  true  of  the 
police,  the  firemen,  the  roads  commissioners, 
the  water  commissioners  and  everybody  else. 
There's  duplication.  And  the  commissioner 
at  the  lower  tier  says:  "I  can't  deal  with 
mv  counterpart  of  the  upper  tier  unless  I 
get  the  $35,000  a  year  that  he  gets."  So 
there  is  a  jack-up  system  at  work  here. 

We  will  find,  as  we  found  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  that  our  expenses  will  double, 
triple  and  quadruple  because  of  the  pro- 
liferation that  takes  place.  Parkinson's  law 
goes  into  operation.  Costs  will  rise  and  they 
are  rising  out  of  proportion  to  the  services. 
The  government  is  not  going  to  tell  me  that 
in  the  rural  areas  where  it  already  has  re- 
gional governments  the  cost  to  the  rural 
areas  hasn't  doubled  and  tripled,  and  the 
government  has  nothing  to  show  for  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Right! 

Mr.  Givens:  Absolutely  nothing  to  show 
for  it!  The  government  does  not  decrease  its 
staff;  the  finances  are  still  controlled  by  the 
province  and  municipalities  need  provincial 
approval  for  spending.  They  can  hardly 
spend  a  dime.  They  cannot  borrow  one  dollar 
for  capital  expenditures  in  any  municipality 


without  approval  by  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board,  and  the  OMB  always  refers  to  the 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  espe- 
cially when  it  has  to  do  with  large  sums  of 
money. 

What  happens  with  these  conditional 
grants  that  the  province  gives  is  that  these 
are  generally  a  percentage  of  the  projects. 
They  are  on  a  cost-sharing  basis  and  the 
cost  favours  the  rich  areas,  as  those  mem- 
bers who  come  from  a  little  place  know. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  subwavs,  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  contribute  75  per  cent  as 
they  promised  by  and  by.  If  we  ever  get  to 
build  another  subway  in  Toronto,  the  people 
from  outside  Toronto  are  going  to  pay  for  it. 

It's  good  for  Toronto.  We'll  be  able  to 
build  subways  that  way  but  others  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  for  it.  It's  okay  if  one  is  in 
the  subway  business  but  it  is  different  if  one 
comes  from  any  other  city  other  than  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  The  government  is  not  likely 
to  build  subways  in  Hamilton  or  Windsor. 

An  hon.  member:  Or  in  London! 

Mr.  Givens:  Or  in  London!  So  remember, 
when  I'm  talking  about  what  some  call  Hog- 
town  they're  paying  for  it  —  the  farmers 
and  the  miners  and  all  the  other  people  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  We  have  always  paid 
for  it.  That's  is  nothing  new. 

Mr.  Givens:  Now  with  respect  to  struc- 
tural problems,  the  government  talks  about  a 
two-tiered  structure.  It's  incomprehensible, 
because  what  one  actually  has  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  three-tiered  structure.  There  is  the  lower 
tier  that  looks  after  the  hewing  of  wood  and 
the  drawing  of  water,  police  protection  and 
fire  protection  and  the  collection  of  garbage. 
This  is  what  the  lower  tier  looks  after.  Then 
there  is  the  upper  tier  and  then  a  third  tier— 

An  hon.  member:  It  sounds  rounded  off. 

Mr.  Givens:  —which  is  centralized  in  the 
KremHn  right  here.  No  municipality  can 
make  a  move  without  approval  from  the 
Kremlin  up  here,  so  when  they  talk  about 
two-tiered  government,  they  actually  have 
three  tiers. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  commissars  never 
even  come  into  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Givens:  There  is  no  clear  definition 
between  the  two  tiers.  The  new  member  for 
St.  George  will  tell  the  House  that  in  Toronto 
after  15  years  there's  still  a  vagueness  in  the 
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understanding.  Certainly  on  the  part  of  the 
public  there  is  a  complete  misunderstanding 
as  to  where  the  division  splits,  as  to  what 
jurisdiction  is  Metro  and  what  jurisdiction  is 
local  and  what  is  the  lower  tier  and  what  is 
the  upper  tier.  The  regional  councils  are 
selected  by  indirect  election. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Why 
doesn't  Metro  amalgamate? 

Mr.  Givens:  Why  doesn't  it  amalgamate? 
—because  the  government  won't  permit  us 
to  amalgamate.  We  still  have  these  indirect 
elections,  where  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  we 
still  don't  know  who  is  going  to  sit  on  the 
metropolitan  council.  In  Ottawa-Carleton 
they  aren't  going  to  know  because  they  come 
from  the  lower  tier.  The  government  has 
developed  a  new  brand  of  democracy  where 
all  the  chairmen,  all  the  heads  that  it  is 
appointing  to  these  regional  councils  are 
appointed  people  and  not  elected  people  on 
the  principle  that  in  order  for  a  guy  to  do 
an  honest  job  in  these  regions  he's  got  to 
be  plucked  out  of  somewhere  and  be  ap- 
pointed and  shouldn't  have  to  expose  himself 
to  public  election.  That's  a  principle  of 
democracy  which  I  don't  understand. 

In  Hamilton,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what's  going  to  happen  to  Mayor  Vic  Copps 
here,  when  he  comes  down.  He's  going  to 
say  to  the  government,  "we  want  one  tier 
in  Hamilton-Wentworth  and  we  want  an 
elected  chairman."  It  wdll  be  interesting  to 
see  whether  the  government  will  give  it  to 
him  or  not. 

An  hen.  member:  No  way! 
Mr.  Givens:  What  has  been  happening- 
Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Givens:  —has  been  loss  of  represen- 
tation. Do  members  know  why  there  has  been 
a  proliferation  of  ratepayers'  groups?  There 
has  been  a  proliferation  of  ratepayers'  groups 
in  these  various  regions  and  other  places 
because  people  have  been  deprived  of 
representation. 

In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  Forest  Hill,  which 
comprises  about  two-thirds  of  my  constitu- 
ency and  which  has  about  25,000  people, 
used  to  have  a  council  of  five.  It  now  has 
nothing  looking  after  its  interests.  They  were 
absorbed  into  Ward  11  which  has  two  rep- 
resentatives, but  for  the  most  part  they  don't 
represent  that  particular  area.  They  don't 
understand  that  area.  Their  prime  concern 
is  the  other  part  of  the  ward. 


Leaside  had  a  council  of  seven  but  now 
has  no  representation;  Long  Branch  a  coun- 
cil of  five,  and  also  no  representation; 
Mimico  a  council  of  seven;  and  New  To- 
ronto also  had  a  council  of  seven.  That 
mean  19  representatives  from  Long  Branch, 
Mimico  and  New  Toronto  were  completely 
absorbed  into  Etobicoke,  and  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  these  areas  are  not  repre- 
sented with  respect  to  local  matters. 

Swansea  was  absorbed  by  Toronto.  It  had 
a  council  of  five— no  representation.  The 
people  have  nobody  to  turn  to  in  that  par- 
ticular area.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
Weston.  Weston  had  a  council  of  seven.  It 
has  completely  disappeared.  There  was  a 
complement  of  109  elected  representatives 
and  that  has  been   reduced  tremendously. 

In  the  regional  municipality  of  Niagara, 
prior  to  regional  government  there  was  a 
complement  of  173  elected  representatives. 
Now  there  are  120. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  Noth- 
ing wrong  wdth  that. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  cut  them  down. 

Mr.  Givens:  In  Ottawa-Carlton,  108  repre- 
sentatives—not too  bad— now  down  to  only 
97.  The  regional  municipality  of  Sudbury, 
effective  Jan.  1,  1973,  had  99  elected  repre- 
sentatives looking  after  the  same  regional 
area  where  there  are  now  54. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Carleton):  He's  got 
the  figures  wrong. 

Mr.  Givens:  In  the  regional  municipality 
of  Waterloo  there  were  105  representatives; 
now  they  are  down  to  72. 

Mr.  Handleman:  That's  efficiency! 

Mr.  Givens:  In  the  regional  municipality 
of  York,  effective  Jan.  1,  1971,  there  were 
80  elected  representatives;  now  they  are 
down  to  70,  which  isn't  too  bad. 

And  in  the  district  municipality  of  Mus- 
koka— is  the  member  for  Muskoka  (Mr.  Mil- 
ler) here?— they  had  133  elected  representa- 
tives in  this  area,  and  now  they  are  down 
to  49,  about  one-third. 

An  hon.  member:  What's  the  point?  Isn't 
that  good? 

Mr.  Givens:  The  point  that  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  this— 

Mr.  Rhodes:  What  is  wrong  with  that? 
What  is  wrong  with  it? 
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Mr.  Givens:  —that  as  far  as  regional  inte- 
gration is  concerned,  this  has  served  the 
purposes  of  the  provincial  government,  to 
reduce  the  number  of  people  that  thisy  have 
to  deal  with.  As  far  as  the  people  that  they 
are  supposed  to  represent  is  concerned,  as 
far  as  the  care  for  the  people  that  the  pre- 
ceding speaker  was  talking  about  is  con- 
cerned, it  takes  away  representatition  from 
the  people.  They  could  turn  to  an  elected 
representative  and  complain  to  him  about 
some  problem,  and  take  up  with  him  some 
problem  that  they  had.  They  had  somebody 
to  discuss  it  with  but  now  they  don't  have 
anyone  to  discuss  it  with.  This  is  what  it 
has  accomplished. 

Mrs.  M.  Gampbell  (St.  George):  Certainly 
not  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Givens:  As  far  as  autonomy  is  con- 
cerned, the  Throne  Speech  talks  about: 

My  government  believes  that  a  strong 
and  reformed  local  government  is  in  the 
best  position  to  determine  its  own  priori- 
ties, and  proposes  to  transfer,  to  strength- 
en local  governments,  more  authority  and 
responsibility  for  many  of  the  decisions 
that  relate   to  local  matters. 

Everything  that  they  have  been  doing  is  just 
the  opposite.  It  has  been  taking  away  local 
autonomy,  because  the  local  tier  loses  auton- 
omy within  the  regional  government  and  the 
regional  tier  loses  autonomy  wdthin  the  pro- 
vincial government.  The  lower  tier  has  in- 
ferior status  and  lacks  authority  to  perform 
any  functions  at  all.  The  urban-rural  mix 
causes  problems,  because  the  rural  people 
feel  that  the  urban  people  are  getting  the 
benefit,  and  the  urban  people  feel  that  the 
rural  people  are  getting  the  benefit.  There 
is  a  wedge  driven  in  between  them,  and 
there  is  great  alienation  between  the  urban 
and  the  rural  people,  much  greater  than 
we  have  had  before. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Name  one  thing  that 
is  taken  away  from  them. 

Mr.  Givens:  This  close  financial  tie  with 
the  province  causes  centralization  at  the  pro- 
vincial level  and  completely  detracts  from 
the  autonomy  of  the  local  areas.  The  local 
choice  and  options  have  been  eliminated, 
and  little  integration  of  plans  and  policies 
can  take  place. 

I  am  saying  with  great  respect  that  what 
regional  government  is  resulting  in  is  crisis 
government  and  more  complex  government. 
The  people  are  alienated  because  they  were 
all   supposed   to   be   consulted   with   respect 


to     regional    government    going    into    these 
various  areas,  and  they  were  not  consulted. 

Mr.  A.  Carruthers  (Durham):  They  certain- 
ly were. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  politicians  have  been 
consulted,  but  not  the  local  people.  In  addi- 
tion, there  has  been  a  lack  of  integration 
of  programmes. 

I  think,  consequently,  I  agree  with  the 
remark  that  my  leader  made,  that  before 
plunging  ahead  pell-mell  with  implementa- 
tion of  other  regional  governments,  we 
should  evaluate  those  regions  which  have 
already  gone  into  effect,  for  the  reasons  that 
I  have  indicated.  Let's  not  have  this  myth 
and  this  fiction  of  local  autonomy,  because 
this  is  not  what  it  is  resulting  in  at  all. 

Then  the  government  indicated  in  the 
Throne  Speech  that: 

As  a  result  of  its  review  of  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  on  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board,  my  government  vdll 
place  before  you  proposals  to  make  the 
board  a  more  effective  vehicle  for  dis- 
charging its  responsibilities. 

I  thought  that  the  OMB   was  pretty  effec- 
tive up  till  now. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Where  it  reverses  the 
decisions? 

Mr.  Givens:  What  that  deals  with,  of 
course,  is  the  role  that  the  OMB  has  played. 
During  the  Depression  the  OMB  was  brought 
into  force  because  it  was  to  deal  with  the 
financial  capabilities  of  the  various  munici- 
palities, which  at  that  time  were  frankly 
going  broke.  They  weren't  able  to  borrow  on 
capital  account,  and  when  they  did  borrow 
there  were  defalcations.  The  role  of  the  OMB 
at  that  time  was  to  be  the  policeman  wdth 
respect  to  the  financial  capacity  of  the  various 
municipalities. 

There  has  been  a  metamorphosis  of  that 
role  and  now  the  OMB  barges  in  with  respect 
to  planning  jurisdiction  so  that  no  munici- 
pality can  make  a  move  with  respect  to  plan- 
ning or  zoning  without  the  approval  of  the 
OMB.  With  respect  to  borrowing,  not  only 
does  the  OMB  deal  with  the  financial  capa- 
bility of  any  particular  municipality— whether 
or  not  it  has  the  ability  to  pay  back  or 
whether  it  has  the  ability  to  borrow— it  goes 
into  the  merits  of  the  particular  case. 

If  the  government  is  going  to  talk  about 
local  autonomy  and  if  it  is  going  to  have 
something  like  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
which  is  going  to  be  the  big  brother  who  is 
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going  to  look  over  their  shoulders,  and  if  the 
government  is  going  to  elect  people  to  muni- 
cipal governments  and  is  going  to  treat  them 
like  retarded  children,  they  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  act  and  behave  like  retarded  chil- 
dren. I  don't  think  that  in  this  day  and  age 
a  city  like  Hamilton  or  Metropolitan  Tor- 
onto or  Windsor  that  has  good  professional 
staff,  machines,  computers,  accounting  advice 
and  every  other  kind  of  advice  available  to 
it— again,  these  municipalities  have  popula- 
tions and  budgets,  as  I  mentioned  before, 
which  are  bigger  than  the  populations  and 
budgets  of  eight  of  the  10  provinces  of  Can- 
ada —  should  have  to  go  through  this  hum- 
bling experience  of  having  to  go  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  for  approval  on 
planning  and  rezoning  or  vi^ith  respect  to 
borrowing. 

Yes,  I  believe  that  there  should  be  an 
ultimate  court  of  appeal.  When  you  have 
gone  through  a  whole  series  of  meetings  like 
we  do  in  the  city,  with  committee  meetings 
and  executive  committee  meetings,  council 
meetings,  and  Metro  meetings  over  a  period 
of  eight  or  nine  months,  and  then  you  go  to 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  and  they  start 
from  the  beginning—  ad  initio,  right  from 
the  beginning  of  things  as  if  nothing  else 
has  happened  before— I  don't  think  you  can 
talk  about  local  autonomy. 

Another  remark  made  during  the  time  we 
had  the  hearings  was  on  the  question  of  cor- 
ruption. Listen  to  this— on  the  question  of 
corruption.  We  listened  to  witnesses  like 
former  Chief  Justice  McRuer  and  Jack  Weir 
who  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
0MB  was  the  fact  that  it  avoids  corruption 
in  the  municipalities. 

Then  along  came  another  minister  who 
used  to  serve  on  this  government,  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Bob  Macaulay,  and  he  said 
there  was  absolutely  no  corruption  at  all  and 
he  blew  the  whole  case.  We  know,  and  I 
had  beter  be  careful  how  I  choose  my  words, 
that  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  corruption— 
and  probably  there  is,  as  there  is  among 
doctors  and  lawyers  and  accountans  and  or- 
dinary people  who  steal  things  from  chain 
stores  and  department  stores— if  there  is  cor- 
rupion,  it  isn't  limited  to  the  municipal  field. 
It  may  appear  in  other  fields.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce  made  a  statement  about 
the  people  he  saw  here  on  opening  day.  We 
were  all  permitted  to  have  four  tickets  for 
the  ceremony  that  takes  place  here  on  open- 
ing day. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Does 
the  member  mean  he  was  scalping? 


Mr.  Givens:  I  was  dying  to  bring  one  of 
my  kids  here  and  I  couldn't  get  a  fifth  ticket. 
When  I  came  here,  I  saw  the  judges  here- 
okay;  heads  of  boards  and  commissions— okay; 
heads  of  big  associations  and  the  trades 
union  movement— okay.  Then  I  saw  what  he 
saw— contractors,  builders,  developers;  men 
whose  claim  to  fame  is  the  fact  that  they 
have  made  millions  of  dollars,  a  great  deal  of 
it  from  the  public  trough.  I  am  sure  they 
were  not  invited  here  by  anybody  on  our 
side.  I  didn't  see  any  friends  here. 

An  hon.  member:  They  were  all  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Givens:  Nor  are  they  related  by  blood, 
consanguinity  or  marriage  to  anybody  on  that 
side.  Bringing  them  into  this  chamber  to 
shake  the  hands  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
is  like  taking  Xaviera  Hollander  to  meet 
mother  at  home,  especially  when  mother's 
there! 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  The 
member  should  have  checked  with  his  leader. 

Mr.  Givens:  We  have  a  right  to  be  sus- 
picious, if  nothing  more,  as  to  whether  there 
is  corruption  at  this  level  whether  there  is 
corruption  at  the  federal  level.  It's  not  con- 
fined to  one  field.  Who  was  overlooking  what 
the  provinces  did?  Who  was  overlooking  what 
the  federal  government  did? 

Another  factor  is  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers who  sit  here,  on  all  sides  of  the  House, 
from  all  parties,  are  people  who  were  for- 
merly members  of  municipal  councils.  So 
they  were  corruptible  when  they  were  at 
the  lower  level,  but  they're  not  corruptible 
now.  I  too  have  a  right  to  be  as  indignant 
as  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  was  yesterday 
when  he  got  up  and  he  said,  "I  am  proud 
of  my  party";  and  "I  don't  do  things  that 
are  wrong";  and  "I  do  everything  that's 
legal";  and  so  on  and  so  on.  Surely  we  have 
a  right  to  be  indignant  too? 

Mr.  Drea:   Well,  doesn't  the  member? 

Mr.  Givens:  And  if  there  is  a  function  to 
be  performed  in  keeping  local  councillors 
in  line,  the  builders  and  the  developers  who 
appear  at  the  local  level  and  at  the  provin- 
cial level;  then  there  should  be  some  other 
kind  of  organization  which  looks  after  cor- 
ruption and  not  an  organization  like  the 
Ontario   Municipal   Board. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  a  court  of 
appeal,  of  last  resort  and  it  should  be  on 
the  record.  If  hearings  at  boards  of  inquiry 
or  at  committee  meetings  at  local  councils 
are  properly  being  carried  on;  and  if  there's 
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a  denial  of  natural  justice,  if  citizens  aren't 
being  heard  and  the  reports  aren't  being  di- 
vulged and  circulated,  we  should  stiflFen  the 
strength  of  the  legislation  to  see  that  at  the 
local  level  these  people  are  heard  and  that 
there  is  no  such  denial  of  natural  justice. 

Mr.  Drea:  Introduce  it  as  a  bill  and  I'll 
sell  it. 

Mr.  Givens:  But  I  don't  think  that  the  big 
municipalities  of  this  province  require  that 
kind  of  policemanship  from  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board.  This  is  what  I  think  we 
should  watch  when  the  legislation  comes 
through.  If  we're  going  to  talk  about  local 
autonomy  and  we're  going  to  talk  about 
municipalities  looking  after  their  own  fate, 
then  we  should  give  them  the  jurisdiction 
and  the  powers  to  do  it. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  transportation- 
Mr.   Drea:    Here   comes   the   elegy   to   the 
death  of  the  expressway. 

Mr.  Givens:  As  far  as  my  riding  is  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  my  people 
have  been  sadly  betrayed  by  this  govern- 
ment—and it  talks  about  looking  after  people 
—and  I'll  tell  the  members  why.  People  come 
to  me  and  they  ask,  "Is  the  Spadina  Express- 
way dead?" 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes. 

An  hon.  member:  Yes. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Except  when  the  member  re- 
vives it. 

Mr.  Givens:  Maybe  the  members  opposite 
are  right.  Certainly  as  long  as  this  Premier 
is  around  as  Premier  there  will  probably  not 
be  a  Spadina  Expressway. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  And  others,  and  others. 

Mr.  Givens:  Whether  there  will  be  others 
or  not,  let  me  say  this— 

Mr.  Rhodes:  On  his  side  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Givens:  If  manufacturers  are  going  to 
keep  selling  a  million  vehicles  a  year  like  we 
brag  about  in  this  Legislature,  people  are 
going  to  have  to  have  some  place  to  run 
them, 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Right. 

Mr.  Givens:  Motor  vehicle  registration  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  today  is  in  a  ratio  of 
about  two  vehicles  to  three  people.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  from  the  standpoint  of  logic, 
forgetting   politics   for   the   moment,   that   if 


we're  going  to  have  that  many  motor  ve- 
hicles in  this  city  and  other  cities— certainly 
in  this  city,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  where 
I  reside— we're  going  to  have  to  have  some 
north-south  thoroughfare  between  the  Don 
Valley   Parkway   and   Highway   27. 

It  just  staggers  the  imagination  to  think 
that  we  can  go  on  bringing  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  into  this  city  and  not  allow 
for  some  kind  of  north-south  thoroughfare. 
Now,  whether  it's  going  to  be  the  Spadina 
or  a  continuation  of  Highway  400,  somebody 
is  going  to  have  to  come  to  grips  with  this 
situation  in  the  future,  and  the  sooner  the 
better  because  there's  no  way  around  it. 

Last  November  the  Premier  got  up  at  the 
Science  Centre  and  he  said  to  the  people  of 
the  northwest  quadrant,  "We  will  give  you 
a  dial-a-bus  system." 

Mr.  Drea:  And  we  have. 

Mr.  Givens:  And  when  he  made  the  prom- 
ise it  sounded  as  if  the  dial-a-bus  system 
was  going  to  be  imminent.  Now  because  of 
a  question  that  I  asked  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  (Mr.  Carton) 
the  other  day,  he  went  out  and  waxed  elo- 
quent in  front  of  the  TV  cameras— he  didn't 
give  the  answer  in  the  House— that  next 
November,  in  time  to  compete  with  the 
snowploughs,  there  are  going  to  be  three 
pilot  projects:  two  in  Downsview,  which  is 
away  north  of  my  riding. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  don't  know  why  they 
bothered  with  that  one. 

Mr.  Givens:  It's  in  the  riding  of  my  hon. 
friend  in  front  of  me.  And  one  in  the  district 
of  Don  Mills,  which  is  a  two-car  family  area. 
This  is  going  to  be  an  experiment?  It  will 
take  at  least  from  November  of  1973  to  the 
fall  of  1974  to  draw  up  a  report.  This  is  the 
dial-a-bus  system  which  the  Premier  has 
promised  the  people  of  northwest  Toronto. 
I  say  that  he  has  betrayed  these  people,  be- 
cause unless  he  was  prepared- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Of  course 
he  has  betrayed  them. 

Mr.  Givens:  —to  deliver  alternatives  he 
shouldn't  have  cancelled  out  the  subway 
which  was  supposed  to  run  down  the  subway 
aligrunerit  of  the  Spadina  Expressway.  So  no 
alternatives  were  provided. 

Mr.  Singer:  Right! 

Mr.  Givens:  And  where  are  you  going  to 
take  them  from  Downsview  and  York  Mills 
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out  to  the  York  Mills  station?  All  the  resi- 
dential streets  now  have  signs  on  them  which 
say  "No  thoroughfare"  in  the  rush  hour  in 
the  morning  going  south  and  the  rush  hour 
in  the  evening  going  north,  so  they're  all 
being  crowded  into  Bathurst  St.,  and  Yonge 
St.  and  Avenue  Rd.  If  the  members  opposite 
just  want  to  have  an  experience,  let  them  go 
there  sometime  between  the  hours  of  7  and 
9  in  the  morning  and  see  what  a  great 
miracle  their  leader  has  wrought  by  aban- 
doning the  Spadina  Expressway. 

Mr.  Singer:  Don't  confuse  him  with  logic. 
He  wouldn't  understand,  that  fellow  from 
Sault  Ste.  Marie;  he  wouldn't  understand. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Now  say  something  nasty 
about  the  north;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  just  the  member.  The 
north  is  fine,  but  they  have  the  member;  that 
is  too  bad. 

Mr.  Givens:  And  then  we  have  the  mono- 
rail, which  was  promised  in  November- 
Mr.    Singer:    I    talk    about    it    frequently; 
people  change.  The  member  knows  all  about 
that. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  for  St.  George 
better  look  out  for  him. 

Mr.  Givens:  And  then  the  people  have 
been  looking  forward  to  the  monorail.  This  is 
going  to  be  experimented  vdth  at  the  Cana- 
dian National  Exhibition  midway.  I  guess 
it's  going  to  run  around  the  periphery  of  the 
exhibition. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
two  firms  that  are  going  to  be  competing  are 
Hawker-Siddeley  and  Kraus-Maffei.  Hawker- 
Siddeley  is  from  near  London  and  Kraus- 
Maff^ei  from  Munich.  In  both  these  countries 
—even  though  the  one  in  Germany  is  sup- 
ported by  the  federal  government- they  did 
not  build  the  monorail.  They  are  providing 
more  conventional  subways  in  Germany.  So 
we  are  going  to  experiment  probably  for  a 
year's  period;  because  if  they  start  at  the 
exhibition,  how  are  they  going  to  simulate 
the  conditions  of  snow  and  sleet  that  we  get 
in  Ontario.  That  will  take  about  a  year- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Especially  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Givens:  —so  there  will  be  a  report  on 
that  and  there  will  be  a  report  on  the  dial-a- 
bus  system  just  ready  for  the  election  of 
1975.  In  the  meantime,  the  people  of  our 
area  have  no  alternative  transportation  facili- 
ties. So  they  are  not  moving  people,  and  they 


haven't  improved  the  situation  and  provided 
alternatives;  and  whether  it  will  take  place  in 
this  century  or  next  century,  I  don't  know. 

As  far  as  the  subway  is  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  understand  why— when  the 
expressway  was  aborted— the  government 
couldn't  have  made  a  decision  at  that  time 
in  June,  1971,  and  said:  "Go  ahead  with  the 
subway."  Because  now  the  subway  route  is 
still  up  in  the  air.  It  is  a  matter  being 
appealed  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board; 
and  it  will  probably  then  be  appealed  from 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  to  the  cabinet. 
Labour  costs  are  increasing  and  costs  of  mate- 
rials have  increased  about  30  per  cent  since 
the  last  subway  was  started;  and  the  cost  of 
land  is  increasing.  Until  such  time  as  the 
route  is  decided  upon,  no  more  acquisition  of 
land  can  take  place. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Freeze  all  land. 

Mr.  Givens:  All  the  people  who  come  from 
the  outside  Toronto  who  cheered  the  decision 
are  going  to  find  that  they  are  going  to  be 
contributing  75  per  cent  of  the  increased 
costs  of  the  subway  on  which  the  government 
could  have  saved  several  millions  of  dollars 
if  it  had  gone  ahead  in  1971;  as  it  should 
have— because  no  new  facts  came  to  the  fore 
at  all. 

This  is  the  situation  that  government  is  in 
with  the  aborting  of  the  subway.  I  say  that 
the  people  have  been  betrayed  because  they 
had  a  right  to  expect  better.  What  is  ironic, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  coming  Friday  at 
1:45,  the  subway  extension  from  Eglinton  to 
Finch  is  going  to  take  place. 

Mr.   Singer:   Just  to  York  Mills. 

Mr.  Givens:  Just  to  show  you  how  long  it 
takes  to  build  a  subway  system,  it's  five 
miles  from  Eglinton  to  Finch  and  it  was 
started  in  1963  when  I  was  still  a  member 
of  the  board  of  control  in  Toronto;  it  is  just 
being  finished  now.  And  who  are  going  to 
be  the  big  shots  who  are  going  to  strut  their 
parts  on  the  stage,  and  who  is  going  to  take 
all  the  bows? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Strut  their  what? 

Mr.  Givens:  Mayor  Crombie,  Mayor  Last- 
man,  people  who  weren't  even  around  and 
who  never  even  had  an  inkling  of  the  deci- 
sions that  had  to  be  made  in  1963  in  order 
to  build  the  extension,  which  is  to  run  at 
about  $35  million  a  mile.  And  the  Premier 
and  Mr.  Campbell  had  little  to  do  with  the 
decision. 
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Ten  years  from  now  in  1983,  there  will 
be  a  new  crop  of  people  who  will  have  to 
stand  the  blame  for  the  terrible  decisions 
that  were  made  in  1971. 

I  want  to  deal  with  one  more  subject  be- 
fore 6  o'clock— and  that  has  to  do  with  hous- 
ing. The  minister  responsible  for  housing 
(Mr.  Grossman)  has  risen  in  the  Legislature 
and  he  has  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  he 
hasn't  been  able  to  provide  for  low-cost 
housing  was  because  municipal  councils, 
ratepayer  groups  and  citizens  have  been 
blocking  his  way.  We  are  awaiting  immi- 
nently a  statement  from  him  as  to  the  loca- 
tion of  these  developments  that  have  been 
blocked.  He  was  supposed  to  bring  it  in  yes- 
terday and  today,  and  it  hasn't  been  brought 
in.  The  minister  has  been  accused  by  some 
mayors.  Mayor  Lastman  of  North  York  par- 
ticularly, who  says  that  the  minister  is 
creating  ghettoes. 

There  was  a  lead  editorial  in  the  Star  last 
night  which  stated  that  municipal  politicians 
would  be  more  receptive  to  low-cost,  low- 
assessment  housing  generally  if  a  fundamen- 
tal reform  of  low  taxation  was  brought  in; 
that  real  estate  taxes  should  be  levied  only 
for  actual  services  to  properties,  such  as 
sewage,  local  roads,  sidewalks  and  garbage 
collection;  and  that  services  to  the  com- 
munity generally,  such  as  police,  welfare  and 
education,  should  be  financed  provincially  on 
a  more  equitable  basis  related  to  ability  to 
pay. 

I  think  that  was  written  out  of  naivete.  I 
believe  that  tax  reform  should  take  place— 
and  representatives  of  the  municipalities 
have  been  clamouring  for  this  for  years— 
because  the  real  estate  tax  is  neither  fair 
nor  equitable.  Municipalities  today  are  pro- 
viding services  which  not  only  have  to  do 
vdth  the  administration  of  real  estate  but 
have  to  do  with  social  services,  which  should 
be  a  provincial  responsibility  and  sometimes 
can  be  a  federal  responsibility.  But  I  think 
they  are  being  naive,  because  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  question  that  there  is  an  evil 
spirit  in  the  community.  I  have  dealt  with 
some  of  these  ratepayers'  groups,  and  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  some  nice 
middle-class  people  practise  discrimination 
and  bigotry  and  even  hatred  with  respect 
to  people  who  are  poor. 

One  of  the  things  that  the  preceding 
speaker  didn't  mention  was  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Code,  which  makes  it  illegal 
to  discriminate  against  people  on  the  basis 
of  race,  creed,  colour,  nationality,  ancestry 
or  place  of  origin.  Yet  every  day  in  the  week, 


nice  people  are  discriminating  against  people 
who  want  to  live  in  low-cost  housing. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They're  not  nice  people. 

Mr.  Givens:  That  isn't  the  reason  they 
give,  though;  it  is  always,  "Who  is  going  to 
pay  the  taxes?"  "We  are  going  to  overcrowd 
the  schools."  "We  haven't  enough  recreation 
facilities."  "It's  going  to  generate  too  much 
traffic"  and  things  of  that  nature.  Yet  the 
minister  gets  up  in  this  chamber  and  says, 
"Why  doesn't  the  NDP  go  to  these  meetings 
and  straighten  out  the  ratepayers'  groups?" 
Or:  "Why  don't  the  Liberals  go  over  and  try 
to  straighten  out  these  ratepayers  groups?" 
Well,  I  think  that  the  responsibility  is  his. 

I  was  about  to  recommend  that  perhaps 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code  should  be 
amended  by  adding  a  provision  which  would 
not  permit  people  to  discriminate  against 
people  and  practise  bigotry  against  people 
because  of  their  economic  condition.  Then 
I  thought  that  there  would  be  middle-class 
cronies  of  mine  who  wouldn't  like  this  idea, 
because  it  would  mean  that  they  would  be 
accused  of  practising  bigotry,  which  is  re- 
prehensible and  heinous  and  which  every- 
body regards  today  as  something  which  is 
unfair   and   un-Canadian. 

I  feel  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  de- 
mand today  for  low-cost  housing.  From  a 
straight  economic  standpoint,  if  we  don't 
provide  people  vdth  housing  they  require, 
then  we'll  have  to  provide  it  in  some  other 
way:  We  will  have  to  build  bigger  jails; 
vandalism  will  go  up;  the  number  of  broken 
homes  will  increase,  as  will  the  number  of 
homes  where  there  are  drinking  problems. 
These  are  social  conditions  which  arise  out 
of  the  fact  that  people  haven't  got  proper 
housing. 

If  there  is  this  overriding  and  overwhelm- 
ing public  requirement  for  low-cost  housing, 
then  this  government  should  have  the  guts  to 
go  ahead  and  amend  the  Housing  Develop- 
ment Act  to  permit  the  establishment  of  a 
board  of  inquiry  that  will  conduct  hearings 
where  ratepayers'  groups  and  members  of 
councils  vidll  be  able  to  come  down  and 
present  their  views.  And  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  board,  all  criteria  with  respect  to  proper 
housing  are  met— as  far  as  park  space,  serv- 
ices, sewers  and  water,  schooling  and  so  on 
are  concemed-if  all  these  qualifications  are 
met,  then  the  provincial  government  should 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  override  the 
local  councils  and  the  ratepayers'  groups  and 
proceed  with  these  housing  developments. 
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If  there  is  to  be  local  autonomy,  which  I 
advocate,  there  cannot  be  local  option  with 
respect  to  prejudice  and  bigotry  and  discri- 
mination on  the  basis  of  a  person's  economic 
condition.  Consequently  I  challenge  the  gov- 
ernment that  instead  of  it  throwing  the  chal- 
lenge at  us,  this  House  should  straighten  out 
people  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  who  prac- 
tise this  kind  of  discrimination  and  bigotry. 
This  government  has  the  power  to  do  so  and 
has  done  so  in  the  past  when  it  was  more 
progressive  than  it  was  Conservative.  I  say 
that  this  evil  spirit  which  persists  in  the 
community  today— and  I  believe  that  it  per- 
sists and  I  am  sure  the  minister  agrees  that 
it  exists— should  be  rooted  out  root  and 
branch,  the  only  way  we  are  going  to  do  it 
is  legislatively. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Forget  about  it. 

Mr.  Young  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  I  wonder  if  the  House 
Leader  could  make  a  more  effective  attempt 
to  indicate  tomorrow  what  the  business  will 
be  for  next  week  so  that  we  can  prepare  for 
what  we  might  expect?  I  think  if  we  could, 
as  we  start  the  session,  try  to  have  some  idea 
of  what  the  business  is  going  to  be— I  sup- 
pose we  will  be  critical  and  the  minister  will 
be  defensive— but  if  we  could  start  out  that 
way,  we'll  try  to  co-operate  in  every  way  we 
can.  What  are  we  going  to  do  tomorrow? 


Mr.  Drea:  Wait  till  this  Hansard  gets  out.  Mr.  Singer:  Something  on  the  order  paper. 


Mr.  Civens:  One  can  say  one  can't  legis- 
late brotherhood  and  one  can't  legislate 
against  discrimination  and  so  on.  I  think  117 
decent  people,  men  and  women,  who  sit  in 
this  chamber  have  a  right  to  say  to  the  people 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  "What  you  are 
doing  is  anti-social  and  it  is  vso^ong."  We 
should  take  the  leadership  in  this. 

This  is  part  of  the  educational  process.  If 
the  117  decent  men  and  women  who  sit  in 
this  chamber  aren't  prepared  to  say  to  the 
people  of  Ontario,  "There  is  this  overwhelm- 
ing demand  and  requirement  for  public 
housing;  there  are  10,000  to  15,000  people 
on  the  list  who  require  this  kind  of  attention. 
If  you  don't  pay  for  it  one  way  you  are  go- 
ing to  pay  for  it  double  in  another  way"— 
unless  members  are  prepared  to  do  this  they 
have  no  right  to  be  sitting  in  the  seats  they 
sit  in. 

I  challenge  the  members  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  people  who  are  dis- 
criminated against,  because  they  are  suffer- 
ing from  poverty  in  this  great  Province  of 
Ontario  that  the  government  has  talked  about 
so  fluently. 

Mr.  Drea:  Does  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  approve  of  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  can't  hear  the  member 
opposite. 

Mr.    Drea:     Does    he    agree    with    that? 

Mr,  Singer:  If  the  member  has  a  message 
for  me,  let  him  send  it  to  me. 


Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  has  been  agreed  that  tomorrow  we 
vidll  be  on  item  No.  1  and  that  the  Premier 
will  be  speaking  at  the  opening  of  the  House 
I  think  that  was  agreed  upon.  Subsequently, 
on  Friday,  we  will  remain  on  the  same  de- 
bate. Because  of  the  time  element  from  now 
until  budget  day  the  rules  governing  debate, 
I  will  be  more  than  receptive  to  having  as 
many  speakers  participate  in  the  debate  as 
desire  to.  I  agree  very  much  with  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  I'll  endeavour  to  have 
a  legislative  programme  announced.  Cer- 
tainly not  later  than  Friday  in  each  week, 
I'll  tell  him  that.  I  also  believe  that  we  will 
be  sitting  probably  two  evenings  next  week; 
probably  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  one  matter  of  importance, 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  if  the  House  leader 
could  tell  us  whether  it  might  be  possible  to 
have  some  cabinet  ministers  for  tomorrow's 
debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  would  think  that  that 
would  be  assured. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  will  be  just  like  pay- 
day. 

Hon.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Our  visitors  today  in  the  east 
gallery  are  students  from  the  Adult  Day 
School  of  the  YMCA  in  Toronto,  and  in  the 
west  gallery,  students  from  Allan  A.  Martin 
Sr.  Public  School  of  Mississauga. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


PROVINCIAL  AUDITOR'S  REPORT 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
day  last  week  I  made  certain  comments  con- 
cerning OHSC  premium  collections,  which 
included  the  phrase  "grossly  deficient"  and 
which  were  dependent  really  on  newspaper 
articles  which  were  misleading,  if  not  in- 
accurate. Now,  in  providing  an  explanation 
of  these  circumstances  to  the  House,  I  think 
I  owe  Mr.  Stan  Martin,  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Health,  who  was  then  the  chairman  of 
OHSC,  and  the  officials  connected  with  this 
administrative  change,  an  apology.  I  oflFer 
that  apology  now  and  provide  the  following 
explanation  to  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. ^ 

I  undertook  earlier  this  week  to  examine 
the  Provincial  Auditor's  comments  on  the 
premium  payment  procedures  which  were 
adopted  when  the  two  provincial  health  care 
programmes  were  integrated  on  April  1, 
1972.  Although  this  question  will  be  exam- 
ined in  detail  by  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee, there  has  been  some  preliminary 
concern  and  misunderstanding-including  my 
own-which  I  want  to  deal  with. 

As  members  know,  the  two  parent  plans- 
one  covering  hospital  accommodation  and  the 
other  medical  care  and  treatment-presented 
the  commission  and  the  government  with  a 
serious  administrative  problem  of  integrating 
two  different  coverage  periods  and  premium 
systems.  Hospital  insurance  covered  either 
individuals  or  families— a  two-level  system— 
with  the  premium  collected  three  months  in 
advance,  while  the  medical  plan  covered 
individuals  or  couples  or  families  who  paid 
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one  month  in  advance— a  three-level  premium 
system.  A  decision  was  made  to  adopt  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Insurance  number  and  bill- 
ing system.  This  decision  was  set  out  in  a 
pamphlet  which  was  distributed  by  mail  to 
every  resident  in  Ontario,  a  copy  of  which 
I  have  here  with  me,  if  anyone  would  like 
to  look  at  it. 

Integration  of  the  two  plans  began  with 
the  payment  of  the  first  combined  premiums 
in  January,  1972.  For  the  rest  of  that  year 
and  ever  since,  subscribers  have  paid  monthly 
combined  premiums.  The  effect  of  this  was  to 
give  all  subscribers  of  the  plan  three  months' 
medical  coverage  for  one  month's  premium. 
However,  it  did  not  affect  cash  flow  as  sub- 
scribers paid  the  combined  premiums  for  all 
12  months  of  the  year. 

The  alternative  to  this  would  have  been  to 
require  subscribers  of  the  medical  plan  to 
have  paid  additional  premiums  in  February 
and  March,  even  though  they  commenced 
the  combined  premium  payment  in  January. 
In  essence,  then,  medical  plan  subscribers 
would  have  made  14  premium  payments  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  1972.  There  was  no 
loss  or  misappropriation  involved. 

The  auditor  has  questioned  only  the  right 
of  the  commission  to  make  these  changes 
without  a  specific  authority  from  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  in  Council,  but  the  commis- 
sion produced  for  him  and  for  us  the  legal 
opinion  supporting  this  action.  The  public 
accounts  committee  may  want  to  look  into 
this  opinion,  but  I  want  to  assure  the  House 
that  the  commission  acted  on  considered 
advice  in  dealing  with  this  administrative 
problem. 

I  must  say,  having  proffered  this  apology 
to  those  concerned,  I  hope  the  media  will 
give  it  the  same  coverage  as  they  gave  to 
my  uninformed  remarks.  I  invite  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  to  join  me  in  the  apology. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Not  yet, 
my  friend,  not  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  you 
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have  not  called  ministerial  statements  as  yet, 
have  you? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  TRANSAMERICA 
BUILDING 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  You  have.  Well,  on  a 
point  of  order,  anyway,  vdth  your  permission, 
sir,  this  morning  on  CFRB,  Jack  Dennett,  a 
newscaster  who  is  also  a  member  of  the  board 
of  the  Ontario  Educational  Communications 
Authority,  was  critical  of  a  statement  I  was 
reported  to  have  made.  He  said  that  I  had 
indicated  that  that  building,  put  up  by  the 
Transamerica  Corp.,  was  built  by  the  pro- 
posal method  for  the  communications  author- 
ity. I  have  made  no  such  statement.  I  said 
that  the  proposal  method  was  associated  vdth 
the  building  of  the  new  headquarters  for 
Ontario  Hydro. 

I  was  well  aware  that  the  Transamerica 
building  had  been  built,  and  that  the  com- 
mrmications  authority  then  rented  the  facility, 
because  there  is  every  indication,  which  we 
should  verify  through  questions,  that  the 
building  had  to  be  modified  considerably  with 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
order  to  make  it  useful  for  educational  tele- 
vision facilities,  since  it  was  built  right  on 
the  subway  track. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  sir,  that  I  did 
not  say  the  Transamerica  building  had  been 
built  on  a  proposal  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  believe  this  cannot  con- 
stitute a  point  of  order,  but  I  do  accept  the 
words  of  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
as  a  point  of  privilege  at  this  time,  in  which 
he  claims  to  have  been  erroneously  reported 
in  the  press.  I  believe  it  to  be  a  proper  point 
of  privilege. 


WASAGA  BEACH  PARK  COMMUNITY 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  reeves  of  Wasaga  Beach,  Flos, 
Nottawasaga  and  Sunnidale  to  invite  their 
councils  to  consider  with  my  ministry  the 
prospects  for  consolidation  of  parts  of  their 
municipalities. 

For  several  years  our  government  has  been 
working  wath  these  municipalities  in  prepar- 
ing plans  for  a  multi-purpose  recreational 
park,  embracing  Wasaga  Beach  and  part  of 
the  three  townships.  The  plans,  which  have 
been  generally  accepted  by  the  councils,  will 
form  the  basis  of  substantial  provincial  invest- 


ments in  roads,  water,  sewer  and  other  ser- 
vices in  the  park  development.  However,  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  park  concept  will 
depend  in  large  measure  on  the  active  support 
and  participation  of  local  government  with 
adequate  resources  and  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  area. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  my  parliamentary 
assistant,  the  member  for  York  East  (Mr. 
Meen),  will  begin  meeting  municipal  repre- 
sentatives to  see  how  they  feel  our  objective 
can  best  be  accomplished. 


DIAL-A-BUS  SYSTEM  FOR  TORONTO 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  an  announcement  with 
regard  to  a  proposed  expansion  of  my  min- 
istry's activities  in  our  efforts  to  improve  pub- 
lic transit  in  the  suburban  areas  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto. 

I  think  the  announcement  is  particularly 
pertinent  at  this  time  because  of  the  official 
opening  tomorrow  of  the  Yonge  St.  subway 
extension  to  York  Mills,  an  event  that  will 
undoubtedly  be  of  great  benefit  to  transit 
users  in  northern  areas  of  Metro. 

At  this  moment  officials  of  my  ministry  are 
meeting  with  the  Toronto  Transit  Commis- 
sion and  are  presenting  a  proposal  under 
which  the  government  would  underwrite  the 
cost  of  a  new  dial-a-bus  demonstration  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  The  project,  which 
would  be  financed  by  the  province  for  a 
period  of  three  years,  was  referred  to  origin- 
ally in  the  new  urban  transportation  policy 
announced  last  November  by  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis). 

This  proposal  is  a  continuation  of  the 
province's  development  work  in  the  dial-a- 
bus  field  which  started  with  the  experiment 
in  Bay  Ridges  in  1970.  The  results  of  the 
initial  experiment  were  used  in  the  planning 
and  design  of  the  services  in  Stratford  and 
Kingston  and  the  proposed  services  in  Ot- 
tawa and  Bramalea.  This  proposal  for  Metro- 
politan Toronto  is  the  next  major  step 
forward. 

The  demonstration  plan  has  been  develop- 
ed by  transit  specialists  representing  Metro 
Toronto,  the  TTC  and  my  ministry.  It  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  TTC  which  has 
been  asked  to  operate  the  service  as  agent 
for  the  province. 

The  project  would  complement  existing 
fixed-route  services  by  providing  access  to 
subway   and   regular  bus   routes   for  people 
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living  in  suburban  areas  where  nearby 
transit  is  not  convenient.  In  off-peak  periods 
the  system  would  be  tested  as  a  local  transit 
service  centred  on  some  local  traffic  attraction 
such  as  a  shopping  complex. 

The  demonstration  would  also  provide 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  possibilities  of 
dial-a-bus  as  a  transit  service  for  special 
groups  in  the  community,  such  as  the  physi- 
cally handicapped. 

The  selection  of  the  seven  areas  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  demonstration  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  some  areas  across  the  top  of 
Metro  do  not  have  convenient  access  to  pub- 
lic transit  and  they  also  allow  for  the  test- 
ing of  a  variety  of  service  concepts. 

Four  areas  have  been  selected  in  which 
dial-a-bus  will  operate  as  a  feeder  service  to 
the  subway  terminus  at  York  Mills  and  to 
other  fixed-route  systems.  These  areas  are 
south  Downsview,  Armour  Heig'hts,  York 
Mills  and  the  south  portion  of  east  Willow- 
dale. 

Off-peak  local  service  will  also  be  provid- 
ed to  these  four  areas  and  to  the  three 
additional  areas  of  north  Downsview,  central 
Willowdale,  and  the  north  portion  of  east 
Willowdale. 

All  seven  are  low-density  residential  areas 
and  each  presents  different  transit  character- 
istics and  service  problems.  During  the 
demonstration  period,  different  service  tech- 
niques will  be  studied  to  establish  the  most 
suitable  design  of  future  systems  in  urban 
areas  across  the  province. 

The  immediate  proposal  for  Metro  calls 
for  a  fleet  of  25  to  30  radio-equipped,  med- 
iiun-capacity  buses.  During  the  demonstra- 
tion it  is  hoped  to  test  vehicles  of  several 
different  designs,  including  electric-powered, 
pollution-free  buses. 

The  extension  of  dial-a-bus  operations  in 
the  Toronto  area  and  elsewhere  in  Ontario 
is  expected  to  have  a  considerable  impact 
on  the  province's  automotive  industry  and 
to  encourage  research  and  development  in 
the  search  for  pollution-free,  quiet  and  more 
comfortable  buses. 

The  new  dial-a-bus  demonstration  would 
create  about  70  job  opportunities  for  new 
TTC  bus  crews  and  dispatchers,  who  will 
undergo  extensive  training  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  new  transit  mode. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  proposal  will 
meet  with  a  favourable  reaction  from  the 
TTC.  The  starting  date  for  the  new  service 
could  be  early  next  November.  This  is  the 
earliest  date  by  which  new  buses  could  be 


procured,  crews  trained  and  necessary  plan- 
ning completed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 


STRIKE  OF  FRENCH-SPEAKING 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Lawrence)  and  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Wells),  I  would  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour. 

In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  Minister  of 
Laboiu:  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  estab- 
hshment  of  a  French-language  secondary 
school  in  Cornwall,  and  the  students'  refusal 
to  accept  the  establishment  of  a  linguistic 
commission  within  the  next  three  months 
as  a  means  toward  decision,  what  immediate 
steps  will  the  government  now  take  to  solve 
the  problem? 

Secondly,  will  a  special  commissioner  be 
appointed  to  intervene  in  the  crisis  situation 
created  by  the  government's  failure  to  act 
on  the  commissioner's  report,  now  in  its 
hands  for  over  a  year? 

Hon.  F.  Cuindon  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  perhaps  I  should  tell  the 
House  that  last  evening  I  did  go  to  Corn- 
wall. I  felt  it  was  my  responsibility  as  a  local 
member  to  take  part  at  the  meeting.  I  must 
say,  first  of  all,  that  of  course  I  did  not  take 
sides  in  the  dispute;  I  was  there  only  as  a 
mediator  by  nature— and  by  oflBce,  as  well. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  The  minister 
should  have  taken  sides. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Isn't  he  in  favour  of 
French-language  education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  I  can  tell  my  hon. 
friend  from  Ottawa  East,  and  this  goes  for 
my  hon.  friend  from  Ottawa  Centre  (Mr. 
Cassidy),  that  his  contribution  so  far  has  not 
been  very  helpful  either. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  He's  an  insti- 
gator! 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Isn't 
the  minister  in  favour  of  government  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  my  hon.  friend  will  read  the  local  papers 
he'll  find  that  even  the  NDP  organization  in 
Stormont  is  backing  the  present  member. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  minister  keeps 
going- 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  They're  smartening 
up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  shouldn't  be 
in  a  neutral  position. 

Hon.    Mr.   Cuindon:    Mr.    Speaker,   I  pre- 
sented the  government's  position  at  this  point 
in  time- 
Mr.   MacDonald:  We'll  have  to  look  into 
our  association. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  I  stated  that  the  gov- 
ernment had  decided  to  introduce  legislation 
within  six  to  eight  weeks  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission of  language  instruction.  This  was 
rejected  by  the  student  body.  I  was  back 
here  early  this  morning  to  report,  and  I  pro- 
pose to  meet  with  some  of  my  colleagues 
later  on  today  to  assess  the  situation. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Is  one  of 
the  outcomes  of  this  reassessment  liable  to  be 
a  decision  to  fulfil  the  recommendation  of 
the  language  commissioner's  report  a  year 
ago,  that  a  French-language  secondary  school 
be  built  without  delay  in  Cornwall? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  pretty  difficult  to  tell  my  hon.  friend  what 
the  discussions  are  going  to  be  about  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  one  of  the  alter- 
natives available. 

Mr.    Lewis:    By    way    of    supplementary, 

Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 

East  was  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  view  of  the  Premier's  statement  last 
week  that  a  commitment  for  Cornwall  would 
be  premature  at  this  time,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  city  is  53  per  cent  French, 
and  since  2,000  people  have  been  asking 
for  this  school  since  1969,  would  the 
minister,  as  the  member  for  that  area, 
not  agree  that  they  are  entitled  to  a  French 
school  for  the  fall  of  1973? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  member,  I  wish  to  tell  him  that 
I  am  very  close  to  the  people  of  Stormont. 
And  I  will  repeat  once  again  that  I  received 
60  per  cent  of  the  popular  vote. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What's  that  got  to  with 
it? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  The  matter  is,  un- 
fortunately— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Have  a  by- 
election  and  try  it  out! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  A.  Crossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
It's  rough  over  there,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Allan  Law- 
rence had  more  than  60  per  cent! 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
public  quarrel  never  settles  these  disputes, 
I  know  this. 

Mr.  Roy:  Settle  it  here! 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  I'm  working  very  seri- 
ously on  it— don't  worry. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  What's  happening 
really  is  that  there  are  more  than  two  groups 
involved.  Even  the  French  Canadians  are 
divided  on  this  matter;  that  doesn't  make  it 
that  much  easier.  But  by  putting  all  our  heads 
together,  I  think  eventually  we  will  be  able 
to  find  a  solution  to  the  jwoblem.  And  I  can 
assure  my  hon.  friends  that  I'm  working  as 
hard  as  I  can— it's  all  I  needed  after  the 
strike  of  last  week!  Thank  you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  are  so  sensitive  over 
there! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  memiber  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  two  supplementaries,  as 
it  were.  First,  may  I  say  to  the  minister  that 
surely  the  views  reflecting  this  party's  posi- 
tion, as  voiced  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre,  that  the  demands  of  the 
community  and  the  principles  of  the  report 
received  by  this  government  require  this 
school,  is  as  honourable  a  position  as  the 
neutrahty  of  the  member  who  represents 
them. 

Second,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
would  the  minister  consider  appointing  Mr. 
Tom  Symons— and  I  mean  this  in  utmost 
seriousness— as  a  commissioner  to  provide  a 
mediation  attempt  in  view  of  the  extremely 
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able   service   he   performed  prior  to   this  in 
Ontario? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  And 
he  gets  an  apology  from  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre! 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  first  question,  I  would  like  to  record 
in  this  House  that  I've  never  said  that  a 
school  for  French-language  students  was  not 
needed.  1  have  never  said  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  say  it  again! 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  shut  up! 

An  hon.  member:  Keep  quiet  long  enough 
for  the  minister  to  answer! 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  a  French-language  school  now; 
only  it's  working  on  a  shift  system— 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  If  the  members  of  the  op- 
position would  keep  quiet  long  enough— 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  —which  I  must  admit, 
after  three  years  is  imacceptable  to  both 
parents  and  students.  That's  where  the  prob- 
lem is.  But  the  board  has  recognized  a 
French-language  school  for  a  long  time.  It's 
a  matter  of  facilities.  As  to  the  appointment 
of  a  mediator,  this  is  one  of  the  questions 
that  perhaps  might  come  up  in  our  discussion 
today.  We  have  a  number  of  options  that  I 
would  like  to  look  at. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 

Mr.  Roy:  In  view  of  the  minister's  answer 
to  my  question,  and  his  vacillation  on  this 
point- 
Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  He  didn't 
vacillate. 

Mr.  Roy:  —how  can  he  reconcile  this  with 
his  statement  in  the  student  publication 
where  he  is  quoted  as  saying  that  it  would 
be  a  crime  for  Cornwall  not  to  have  its  ovwi 
French  school?  Why  can't  the  minister  make 
a  commitment  as  a  matter  of  policy  now  and 
say  they  are  entitled  to  a  French-language 
school  in  Cornwall,  not  on  a  shift  basis,  by 
the  fall  of  1973? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  my  statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
wrong  with  my  statement.  I  said  it  then  and 
I  say  it  again  today.  We  are  talking- 


Mr.  Lewis:  Because  the  minister  can't  get 
cabinet  support.  There  are  still  too  many 
people  in  that  cabinet  who  engage  in  in- 
nuendo, like  the  minister  in  charge  of  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  We  are  talking  about 
facilities.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
place  on  the  record  of  this  House  that  if 
there  is  one  member  in  this  Legislature  who 
has  worked  for  the  Francophone  minority  in 
the  last  15  years,  it  is  the  member  for  Stor- 
mont. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  agree.  But  he  hasn't 
succeeded  because  he  doesn't  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Why  doesn't 
he  get  the  support  of  the  cabinet? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  doesn't  have  the 
support  of  his  cabinet,  you  know  their  social 
consciousness. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  knows  his  colleagues  on 
this  issue.  He  throws  up  his  hands  in  a  Gallic 
gesture. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  members 
please  come  to  order,  a  member  wishes  to 
raise  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order, 
I  would  like  to  advise  you  that  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  the  minister's  response  and  I 
intend  to  raise  it  at  the  adjournment  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  he  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  answer? 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Why 
doesn't  the  member  run  federally  again? 

Mr.  Roy:  That  bothers  that  member, 
doesn't  it?  That  really  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  What  did  the  people 
of  Ottawa  do  for  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  East  at  the  last  federal  Liberal  nom- 
ination meeting? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  may  say  if  the  degree  of  exer- 
cise on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  is  a  measure 
of  support  for  the  member  for  Stormont— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  a  point  of  order  or  a 
supplementary  question? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  also  want  to  express 
on  behalf  of  this  party  a  lack  of  satisfaction 
in  the  answer  of  the  minister,  and  we'll  use 
the  period  available  to  raise  it  if  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  XDrder,  order.  Does  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  have  further  ques- 
tions? 


POPULATION  OF  MUNICIPALITIES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  In  the  absence  of  the 
Premier,  a  question  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  since  his  position  was  desig- 
nated as  the  chief  planner  for  Ontario  by 
his  immediate  predecessor,  will  he  comment 
on  a  statement  apparently  made  by  the 
Premier  in  interview  with  a  reporter  writ- 
ing in  Time  magazine  this  week?  I  quote 
the  Premier's  word:  "We  will  be  saying  to 
certain  municipalities,  'Your  ultimate  popula- 
tion densities  will  be  X  niunber.'  This  means 
that  development  just  won't  occur  on  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  acreage."  Is  it  the  chief  plan- 
ner's programme  to  specifically  limit  the 
growth  of  municipalities  by,  let  us  say,  desig- 
nating X  number  as  the  ultimate  population 
of  any  municipality  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  White;  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  in 
fairness  to  the  Premier  and  the  reporter.  Bob 
Lewis,  that  the  question  about  the  quotation 
should  be  directed  to  the  Premier.  Certainly 
planning  does  involve  imposing  certain  maxi- 
mmn  population  densities,  whether  that  be 
X  evolving  to  Y  evolving  to  Z  or  something 
else.  Nothing  is  forever.  But  I  think  it's  essen- 
tially correct  to  express  the  idea  in  the  terms 
used  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  yes. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  If 
the  Treasurer  is  saying  that  when  the  Premier 
said  "we  are  going  to  say  your  population 
will  be  X,"  and  the  chief  planner  says,  "It 
will  be  X  evolving  to  Y  evolving  to  Z," 
how  are  we  going  to  know  what  the  govern- 
ment policy  is,  if  the  chief  planner  does 
not  say,  essentially,  the  same  thing  as  the 
Premier,  the  boss? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Where  do  we  stand  on  A,B,C? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  think  that  one  might 
determine  that  by  questioning  the  Premier 
on  exactly  what  he  did  say. 

I  simply  do  not  want  to  leave  the  idea 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  that  a  number 
determined  today  is  going  to  last  until  the 


year  2000.  Zoning  and  planning  and  land 
control  is  far  too  complicated  for  that  rather 
simple  answer;  and  so  while  it  is  perfectly 
true  we  do  establish  population  densities 
as  part  of  zoning  and  development,  it  must 
be  said  that  implicit  in  any  zoning  is  the 
flexibility  to  let  these  plans  evolve  over  the 
times;  the  needs  and  the  wishes  of  the  com- 
munity alter  through  time. 

It  might  be  too  complicated  for  the  mem- 
ber's simple  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder 
if  the  Treasurer  would  repeat  what  he  said. 
Did  he  in  fact  say:  "Is  that  too  much  for 
the  member's  simple  mind,  maybe"?  Is  that 
the  sort  of  thing  he  is  prepared  to  contribute 
to  this  debate? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  When  all  else  fails  be  a  bit 
stupid! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Those  were  the  words  I 
heard.  I  would  ask  the  hon.  minister  to 
withdraw  the  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  point  of  fact,  the  hon. 
member's  mind  is  not  often  simple;  and  if 
he  feels  that  it  is  not  simple  today  I  will 
certainly  accede  to  the  request  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  accept  the  withdrawal? 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  The  minister  is  burying 
himself  even  more. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  second  apology 
today.  That  isn't  a  bad  batting  average. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  is  not  very  smart, 
is  he? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  one  of  the  Treas- 
urer's more  gracious  moments. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  the  Treasurer's  only 
gracious  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West. 


PROVINCIAL  AUDITOR'S  REPORT 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes;  talking  about  simple  and 
complicated  minds,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  provincial  Treasurer,  before  I 
tender  an  apology:  Since  he  knows  that  the 
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Provincial  Auditor's  disagreement  on  the 
matter  of  authority  was  ancillary  to  his 
basic  statement,  which  was  that  premier  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  would  have  been  in- 
creased by  approximately  $50  million  if  they 
hadn't  provided  14  months  of  coverage  on 
12  months  of  premium,  and  also  that  there 
would  have  been  an  additional  $5  million 
if  there  hadn't  been  the  under-billing,  the 
Treasurer  saying  that  the  Auditor  made  a  $55 
million  error  in  his  report;  or  that  in  fact 
the  Auditor  is  right,  and  that  additional 
money  will  never  be  billed? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  think  the  Auditor  is 
not  incorrect  in  that  if  we  had— just  a  minute 
now,  just  a  minute! 

Mr.  Lewis:  My  simple  mind  doesn't  accept 
double  negatives.  I  can't  absorb  that.  I  want 
to  understand  what  that  means  in  English. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It  is  correct,  but  it  ain't 
right!  That's  what  it  means. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now  reconcile  that  for  me. 

Hon.  Mr,  White:  And  here  is  why  it  is 
correct  and  ain't  right;  because  while  it  is 
technically  correct  if  there  had  been  no  alter- 
ation on  the  premium  schedule  there  would 
have  been  14  premiums  required  of  these 
people  and  additional  amounts  of  money 
collected,  at  the  same  time  it  would  be 
equally  correct  to  say  if  we  had  billed  six 
months  in  advance,  or  12  months  in  advance, 
we  would  have  had  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  additional. 

Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  received 
12  premium  cheques  from  the  people  being 
covered,  and  only  the  time  of  advance  cover- 
age was  altered.  Therefore,  the  only  way  in 
which  an  advantage  could  accrue  to  the 
premium-payer  would  be  to  move  out  of  the 
jurisdiction.  There  would  be  a  similar  alter- 
ation for  the  entire  society  in  the  event  that 
the  plan  wound  up,  which  I  see  as  being 
highly  imlikely,  to  put  it  mildly. 

An  hon.  member:  Shame,  awful! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
That's  really  specious  claptrap  and  the  min- 
ister knows  it.  He  knows  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  the  member  is  at- 
tempting to  mislead  the  people. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Take  ofif  yoiu:  shoe  and  pound 
it  on  the  desk. 


An  hon.  member:  Sit  down.  Napoleon! 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  get 
another  job? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  trying  to  bail 
his  colleague  out  of  trouble.  Nonsense! 

Mr.  Singer:  Bring  back  Charlie! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  the  Provincial  Auditor  right 
when  he  says,  to  take  another  approach,  it 
can  be  said  that  essentially— and  I  am  going 
to  interpolate  essentially  on  the  basis  of  the 
plan  as  it  was  then  run,  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  minister's  preposterous  hypothesis— essen- 
tially, the  OSIP  premiums  and  the  hospital 
services  insurance  portion  of  the  OHIP 
premiums  collected  during  the  12-month 
period  from  April,  1971,  to  March,  1972, 
provided  health  services  insiuance  benefits 
for  the  14-month  period  from  May,  1971, 
through  June,  1972.  Surely  that  is  correct  and 
therefore  he  is  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  that  is  correct  and  it 
is  exactly  what  I  said— 

An  hon.  member:  Oh! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —that  the  cash  flow  was 
exactly  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  in 
the  absence  of  this  merger. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That  the  amount  of 
money  collected  monthly  from  individual 
premium  payers  and  premium  payers  collec- 
tively was  unaltered,  that  the  period  of  cov- 
erage was  changed  and  so  there  was  a 
technical  gift— a  technical,  not  a  practical 
gift— of  two  months  premium  coverage. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  a  real  gift— $50  million.  It 

won't  influence- 
Mr.    Speaker:     Order.    This    exchange    is 

purely  argumentative  and  is  not  proper  under 

the  question  period. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No  further  supplementaries. 
The  exchange  is  argumentative  and  we  will 
not  pursue  the  topic  further. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Not  my  exchange,  surely? 

Mr.  Singer:  There  is  no  more  simple, 
reasonable  person— 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Bailing 
them  out  again. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  a  reasonable  man,  if  I 
may  say  so.  You  want  to  afford  him  an 
opportunity  now  and  again. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  for  Chatham- 
Kent  (Mr.  McKeough)  was  pro-American  but 
he  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 

An  hoD.  member:  When  was  that? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  The  minister  is  simple- 
minded. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'd  like  to  address  a  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  one  in  the  cabinet  who  is 
clearly  not  a  simpleton,  and  that  is  the 
Minister  of  Revenue. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


PURCHASE  OF  HOME  LOTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  of  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  how  citizens  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  find  their  way  to  the  actual  purchase 
of  a  HOME  lot;  how  the  builders  choose 
among  those  who  approach  them  for  pur- 
chase of  lots? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
builders  will  advertise.  They  have  lots  which 
are  under  our  lot-lease  programme  and  on 
which  they  are  prepared  to  put  up  buildings 
for  people  who  apply  for  them.  What  other 
way  could  there  be? 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
The  govenmient  has  therefore  no  way  of 
control  over  those  who  may  need  a  lot  most. 
In  fact,  a  builder  can  enter  into  all  kinds 
of  private  arrangements  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  members  of  this  House  or  with  those 
who  reach  him  first,  or  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Or  any 
friends. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Or  any  friends.  But  in  fact 
those  who  are  most  in  need  are  by  no  means 
served.  The  minister  hands  it  over  to  the 
builders  to  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  Deans:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  builders  are  asked  to  take  tiie  ap- 


plications in  the  order  in  which  they  receive 
them. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  can  the  minister  tell? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  minister  know  it  to 
be  true? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  know  the  question 
wasn't  meant  to  be  argumentative  and  I 
don't  want  to  give  an  argumentative  answer. 
I  am  trying  to  keep  calm. 

I  was  about  to  say  that  there  is,  of  course, 
very  limited  control  in  that  result.  There  is 
the  matter  of  the  amount  of  income  these 
people  have.  There  is  a  limit  on  the  income, 
I  believe,  of  those  who  purchase  them.  If 
there  is  an  income  limitation,  it  really  doesn't 
make  a  good  deal  of  difference  insofar  as 
providing  housing  stock  for  those  who  need 
it  is  concerned. 

In  addition  to  this,  for  the  last  two,  three 
or  four  months  we  have  had  a  new  policy  in 
which  OHC,  in  fact,  buys  some  of  the  build- 
ings for  its  own  purposes— I  believe  it  is  up 
to  10  per  cent  of  the  nimiber  of  lots— so  that 
we  can  put  into  those  houses,  under  our  rent 
supplement  programme,  people  who  have 
made  application  or  are  very  badly  in  need 
of- 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  the  minister  really  has  no 
control  over  the  ways  in  which  the  builders 
distribute  those  lots  to  friends  or  those  who 
reach  them,  or  those  who  have  inside  in- 
formation. And  the  minister  knows,  doesn't 
he,  that  it  is  abused? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Ask  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  don't  know  that  it  is 
abused.  First  let  me  say  that  I  admit  there 
are  limitations  to  the  control  we  have  in  re- 
spect of  the  matter  which  the  hon.  member 
has  raised.  There  are  limitations.  We  could, 
of  course,  enlarge  our  bureaucracy  more  and 
have  people  fill  out  more  forms  and  have 
lists  and  all  that. 

However,  I  admit  that  there  are  some 
limitations  in  this  respect.  I  have  no  evidence 
—certainly  none  has  come  to  my  attention— 
of  any  abuse  in  this  respect.  If  the  hon. 
member  has  any  evidence  of  that  I  will  be 
glad  to  investigate. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  No,  the 
minister  doesn't  have  to  enlarge  his  bureau- 
cracy. He  has  suflBcient  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  minister:  In  view  of  the 
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fact  that  some  Conservative  members  from 
the  Scarborough  area  are  boasting  that  they 
have  clients  or  friends  of  theirs  on  the  lists 
now— 

Mr.  F.  Drea:  (Scarborough  Centre):  The 
member  had  better  name  a  name  right  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay.  I'll  name  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  a  question  of 
the  minister? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  member  for  York 
South  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  I  got  the  floor? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  may  rise,  on 
a  point  of  privilege,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes,  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh! 

Mr.  Drea:  I  have  never  got  anybody  on  a 
list  of  any  kind  at  any  time  at  any  place. 

An  hon.  member:  Speak  up. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  for  York  South 
just  said  that  I  did. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  that  ineffectual? 

Mr.  Drea:  I'm  asking  him  to  apologize  to 
me  right  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  now  ask  my  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Drea:  I  want  an  apology. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  I  apologize  to  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre,  there  will 
be  a  blue  moon  in  the  sky. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  let  it  be  recorded  then. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  certain  depths 
beyond  which  I  don't  sink. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  of  the  minister 
is  this:  In  view  of  the  boast  of  certain  con- 
stituents of  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  that  they  have  been  gotten  on  to  a 
list  through  the  builder,  wall  the  minister 
alter  his  procedures,  namely,  that  applica- 
tions   should    be    made    through   the    OHC, 


conceivably  as  of  a  given  date,  so  that  they 
are  handled  honestly  and  above  board,  rather 
than  surreptitiously  given  preference  behind 
the  scenes? 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  that  the  criteria  are 
public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  be  very  positive  in  this  matter  about 
people  getting  special  consideration.  In  re- 
spect of  the  allegation  that  some  Conserva- 
tive members  are  bragging  about  getting 
people  into  these  houses,  I  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
bers on  my  honour  as  a  member  of  this 
Legislature,  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet, 
that  I  cannot  recall  anyone  attempting  to  use 
any  influence  in  this  manner  at  all. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hfll):  What's 
the  next  joke? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  minister  answer 
my  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Is  my  friend  over 
there  suggesting  that  I'm  telling  a  lie  to  this 
House? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  offers  proposals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  not  a  joke  at  all. 
I  will  tell  the  hon.  member  this,  that  there 
have  been  —  I  can't  remember  too  many  of 
them— members  from  all  sides  of  this  House 
making  inquiry  at  my  office  and— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —I  have  told  them 
that  there  is  a  list  of  builders  and  they  are 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  builders  involved. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  minister  answer 
my  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That  was  the  end  of 

it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  minister  answer 
my  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will  give  him  the 
answer.  That  is  the  first  part. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  minister  handle 
it  through  the  OHC,  above  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member 
will  give  me  a  chance  I  will  answer  his  ques- 
tion. I  can't  answer  it  while  he  is  talking. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  giving  him  a  chance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Insofar  as  the  second 
part  of  the  question  is  concerned,  I  remember 
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having  quite  a  discussion  on  the  matter  of 
the  method  by  which  these  homes  are  mark- 
eted. I  think  it  arose  from  one  of  the  first 
situations  I  was  faced  with  when  I  became 
responsible  for  housing.  I  think  it  was  the  one 
in  Hamilton- 
Mr.  Deans:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —where  there  was  a 
lineup  in  very  bad  weather,  and  so  on.  We 
made  some  changes  there.  But  the  suggestion 
the  hon.  member  made  at  that  time  was 
discarded  after  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
because  of  its  being  impractical  for  some 
reason  or  other.  I  will  consider  the  question 
the  hon.  member  has  raised  today.  I  will  come 
back  to  this  Legislature  with  the  reasons  as 
to  why  it  has  not  been  accepted,  if  in  fact  it 
ever  was  considered. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  very  uncertain 
about  this,  because  he  has  no  control. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Or  perhaps  if  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  practical  one  I  will  make  some 
changes  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  fair  enough  for 
the  time  being. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  question  of 
privilege. 

iMr.  Speaker:  A  question  of  privilege? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Can  it  be  done? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Personal  privilege. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  of 
privilege  is  simply  this,  I  did  not  believe  in 
this  House  that  the  kind  of  thing  that  went 
on  a  moment  ago  could  really  go  on. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  go  on! 

An  Hon.  member:  Shame! 

Mr.  Drea:  Now  I'm  coming  to  something. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Pompous. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  of  record,  and  if  you  want  to  put  me 
to  the  test  I'm  prepared  to  ask  the  minister  a 
supplementary  question,  that  at  no  time  have 
I  ever  communicated  with  the  minister,  orally 
or  in  writing,  on  behalf  of  anybody. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Ask  him 
anyway. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  didn't  say  that— with  the 
builders. 


Mr.  Drea:  Sit  down.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  mem- 
ber has  stood  here  today  and  accused  me  of 
trying  to  influence  something. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Ask  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion of  the  builders. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  the  member  ask  the 
builders  to  put  his  friends  on  the  list? 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  prepared  to 
put  it  to  the  test  of  this  Legislature,  if  the 
members  so  wish.  But  I  point  out  on  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege  that  the  minister  has  already, 
by  implication,  corroborated  my  position.  I 
have  never,  and  I  repeat  never,  before  I 
was  in  this  House  or  in  this  House,  ever 
tried  to  interfere  with  anything.  I  haven't 
put  anything  before  it.  And  I  want  it  cleared, 
right  here  and  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  am  not  going  to  have  my  char- 
acter assassinated  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  member  is  doing  a  good 
suicidal  job  himself. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  Stand  up  and  say  just  that  I  did 
that.  Just  go  ahead! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  Not  one  of  them.  Just  stand  up! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  him  resign 
and  put  it  to  the  people. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  Let  the 
leader  of  the  NDP  do  the  same  thing  at  the 
same  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  has  raised  a  point  of  privilege 
in  which  he  denies  the  allegations,  apparently 
made  by  the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  Drea:  They  were  made. 
Mr.  MacDonald:  They  weren't  made. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  member  was  asked  to 
name  one,  and  he  named  one! 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  appeared  there  were  some 
remarks  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  which  offended  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre.  Now  I  must  point  out- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
actually  no  point  of  privilege.  It's  an  argu- 
ment, a  point  of  position  taken  by  two 
members.  There  is  no  point  of  privilege 
whatsoever.  It  took  place  in  this  House,  and 
there  are  two  different,  opposing  views  as  to 
what  took  place. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  can  therefore  be  no 
point  of  privilege  that  has  been  abused. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
mild  point  of  privilege,  just  so  the  record 
will  be  straight.  I  didn't  accuse  the  hon. 
member  of  going  to  the  minister,  I  accused 
him  of  going  to  the  builders. 

iMr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  There  is 
a  big  difference. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:   Here  we  go  again. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Deny  that. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  question 
of  privilege,  I  have  just  been  accused  of 
being  a  crook. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  that  accusation  had  been 
made  I  would  have  asked  the  hon.  member 
to  withdraw  it.  He  made  no  such  accusation. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  just  resent  the  implication, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  was  no  implication. 

Mr.  Drea:  That  is  exactly  the  words  that 
were  used;  that  I  am  a  crook  who  attempts 
to  fix  things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  exactly  the  words 
that  were  used. 

An  hon.  member:  Get  on  with  something 
useful. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  would  like  it  withdrawn. 
Either  I  am  or  I'm  not.  If  he's  got  evidence 
that  I'm  a  crook  he'd  better  say  it  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  I  said  is  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  I  make  it  perfectly 
clear;  there  is  no  way  in  which  I  can  ask 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  to  with- 
draw anything  he  said. 

Mr.  Lewis:   Hear,  hear!  I  agree,  I  agree. 

Well,  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Wells)  isn't  here,  the  Minister  without  Port- 
foUo  (Mrs.  Birch)  isn't  here,  and  he  wouldn't 
name  me;  so  what  has  the  member  lost? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


HOME  PLAN  LOT  LEASING 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  Revenue:  When  did  the 
minister  revise  the  rules  of  the  HOME  plan 
so  that  it  was  not  possible  any  longer  for 
individuals  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to 
lease  a  lot  directly,  but  it  is  now  possible 
for  them  to  lease  only  through  a  builder? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
done,  I  think— and  again  I  don't  want  to  give 
this  as  a  positive  statement,  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  date— it  was  some  time,  I  think,  in 
1970  or  1971. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  come  nowl 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  all  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  going  to  be 
in  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member 
has  a  date  let  him  give  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  it  has  to  be  the  end  of 

1972. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  no;  it  was  well 

before  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Late  1972. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  was  well  before 
that. 

In  any  case,  the  reason  for  that  apparently 
was  because  OHC  found  in  leasing  the  lots 
to  individuals  to  provide  their  own  building 
there  was  difficulty  in  getting  the  area  built 
up.  There  was  some  difficulty  as  between 
builders. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sure! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  One  builder  would 
have  his  own  ideas,  one  purchaser  would 
have  his  own  ideas  of  what  he  would  want 
for  a  house.  It  would  be— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  make  them  supply  it 
through  a  builder, 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  doesn't  the  hon. 
member  wait! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Because  the  minister  does 
everything  for  builders. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  was  some  dif- 
ficulty as  between  the  levels  of  the  two 
houses.    There    were    complaints    about   the 
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water    running   from    one    lot    into    another 
after  the  houses  were  built. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  the  minister  decided  in 
favour  of  the  builders,  didn't  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  the  builders  involved  in  these  lot- 
lease  programmes  were  all  small  builders.  I 
should  say,  by  and  large,  they  were  small 
builders.  I'd  better  be  careful,  I  don't  know 
if  there  was  a  big  one. 

Most  of  them,  I  think,  get  anywhere  from 
eight,  10  to  20  lots.  So  it  was  also  a  way  of 
trying  to  keep  the  small  builder  in  business. 

I  think,  by  and  large,  it  has  worked  out 
very  well.  If  the  hon.  member  doesn't  think 
it  has  worked  out  very  well  I  refer  him  to  a 
very  good  news  article,  starting  on  the  front 
page  of  the  Star,  by  one  Mack  Parliament, 
in  which  he  points  out  how  the  HOME  lot 
programme  has  worked  so  wonderfully  in 
Malvern. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right,  right;  in  Malvern!  But 
let's  talk  about  the  other  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  There  have  been  suf- 
ficient supplementary  questions  on  this  topic. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  have  been  suflBcient 
supplementaries.  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
David  (Mrs.  Scrivener). 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. There  were  no  supplementary  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  my  opinion  there  were 
supplementaries. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  was  a  new  question. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  asked  the  hon.  minister  sup- 
plementary questions. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  understand  your  anxiety  at 
the  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  was  a  new 
question.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  previ- 
ous hne  of  questioning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  was  an  old  ques- 
tion repeated. 


Mr.  Speaker:  It  was  all  about  the  housing- 
Mr.  Lewis:  It  had  to  do  with  the  situation 
in  the  Sudbury  basin  right  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  did  not  detect  it  to  be  a 
new   question.    I   thought   it   was   all   about 
housing  to  the  same  minister- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I— 

Mr.  Speaker:  —therefore  it  was  all  on  the 
same  topic. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —admit  that  the  minister- 
Mr.    Speaker:    It    seems    to    me    that   we 

should  accept  the  hon.  member  for  St.  David 

at  the  moment. 


INCREASES  IN  PRICES  OF  HOUSES 

Mrs.  M.  Scrivener  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  also  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Revenue.  In  view  of  today's  discussion- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mrs.  Scrivener:  —and  inasmuch  as  I  was 
in  attendance  at  a  housing  task  force  public 
hearing  in  Ottawa  yesterday  and  consequently 
was  absent  from  the  House,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister  to  clarify  a  point. 

Is  the  headline  in  the  two-star  edition  of 
today's  Star  correct  in  that  it  states  that  a 
price  hike  of  10  per  cent  in  the  HOME  pro- 
gramme was  kept  a  secret?  Also,  it  has  been 
my  impression  that  the  price  of  housing 
under  the  HOME  plan  was  always  controlled, 
but  the  newspaper  reports  the  minister  as 
saying  the  province  does  not  have  the  power 
to  impose  ceilings  under  the  HOME  pro- 
gramme. 

I'd  be  gratefrJ  if  he  could  clarify  this  for 
me,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
answer  the  last  question  first.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber is  quite  right  in  that  the  province  does 
have  the  power  to  impose  ceilings,  and  she's 
quite  right  that  the  Star  has  stated  in  the 
article  that  the  province  does  not  have  the 
power.  In  fact,  it's  supposed  to  be  quoting 


Mr.  Stokes:  The  minister  stated  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  stated  yesterday 
that  it  does  have  the  power.  The  Star  was 
contacted  today  and  the  mistake  was  pointed 
out.  It  was  apparently  a  typographical  error. 
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Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  is  apologizing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  wasn't  important. 
Somebody  just  put  "not"  between  two  words. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  did  say  we  do  have 
the  power  to  control  prices  under  the  HOME 
plan.  As  far  as  the  headline  is  concerned  I 
was  very  concerned  about  it  when  it  says 
that  I  admitted  there  was  a  secret  price  hike 
of  10  per  cent  in  the  HOME  programme. 
There  is  no  such  thing,  of  cotirse,  as  a  secret 
hike. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  always  been 
a  policy  that,  from  time  to  time,  it  is  neces- 
sary, to  keep  in  line  with  increased  costs, 
to  increase  the  maximum  amount  for  which 
a  builder  can  sell  a  house  under  the  HOME 
programme.  Indeed,  by  and  large,  there 
hasn't  been  an  increase,  except  in  one  or  two 
instances  in  some  particular  areas,  for  five 
years. 

The  increase  that  I  talked  about  yesterday 
runs  somewhere  between  five  and  10  per  cent. 
I  don't  know  how  the  headline  writer  could 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  secret 
because  I— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —mentioned  it  here  in 
the  House  yesterday.  It  was  just  approved 
by  the  government.  We  are  just  in  the 
process  of  getting  a  statement  ready  which 
probably  would  have  been  given  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday.  No  one  has  been  allowed  the 
increase  yet  because  we  haven't  had  any  new 
houses  advertised  in  this  programme.  The 
new  offer  has  not  been  advertised  yet,  as  far 
as  I  can  recall. 

The  point  is,  how  can  anybody  claim  it's 
a  secret  when  the  minister  gets  up  in  this 
House  and  tells  everybody  an  increase  is 
going  to  be  allowed,  and  it  was  just  approved 
by  the  government  this  week?  I  think  that 
answers  the  hon.  member. 

As  far  as  the  amount  is  concerned,  again 
I  repeat  that  by  and  large  there  have  been 
very  few  increases  allowed  since  1968.  Prices 
were  increased  by  between  five  and  10  per 
cent  which  I  think,  having  regard  for  a  five- 
year  gap,  is  doing  very  well.  The  fact  that 
the  HOME  houses  go  so  well  is  evidence  we 
are  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  NURSING  HOME 
OPERATORS 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Health. 
Does  the  minister  plan  to  assist  the  small 
nursing  home  operators  who  are  having 
trouble  complying  with  regulations  of  the 
extended  care  programme  introduced  by  his 
department  last  year,  or  does  he  plan  to 
enforce  the  rigid  regulations,  which  will  re- 
duce the  income  of  nursing  home  operators 
and  force  many  of  the  small  nursing  home 
operators  out  of  business  on  account  of  a 
reduced  number  of  beds? 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  staff  have  been  instructed 
to  co-operate  as  much  as  they  can  with  the 
small  nursing  home  operators.  We  must  real- 
ize, of  course,  that  there  are  standards  of 
care  that  must  be  maintained.  There  is  the 
odd  small  nursing  home,  and  even  the  odd 
large  one,  where  the  standards  are  not  up 
to  what  we  think  they  should  be;  then  we 
must  insist  that  they  be  raised.  But  in  the 
case  of  small  nursing  homes  where  they  run 
into  difficulties,  we  would  be  delighted  if 
the  hon.  member  would  draw  those  to  my 
attention  because  my  staff  are  most  anxious 
to  co-operate  with  them  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 


COST  OF  TRADE  MISSIONS 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism.  Regarding  the  11  people  who 
have  been  sent  to  Spain,  the  12  people  to 
Mexico,  the  eight  people  to  New  Orleans, 
as  well  as  other  junkets  to  Atlanta  and 
Newark  and  another  two  junkets  that  are 
going  to  Italy  in  two  stages,  what  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  these  trips  is  underwritten  from 
the  public  purse,  and  what  does  the  minister 
hope  to  achieve  as  a  result  of  this  expendi- 
ture? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  the 
cost  underwritten  by  the  government,  the 
flight  passage  is  paid  by  the  government;  the 
individual's  costs  while  he  is  in  the  country 
he  is  visiting— for  hotel  accommodation  and 
other  out-of-pocket  expenses— are  entirely  his 
responsibility.  I  say  again,  the  government's 
only  responsibility  is  supplying  his  air  ticket 
to  the  particular  country  we  are  visiting. 
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What  do  we  expect  to  accomplish?  Mr. 
Speaker,  quite  often  when  we  are  entertain- 
ing a  trade  mission  to  a  particular  coimtry, 
we  review  the  situation  very  closely  as  to 
the  type  of  suppliers  in  that  country  and  the 
type  of  products  that  might  be  produced  in 
Ontario.  Then  we  try  to  match  this  with  a 
manufacturer  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  who 
would  be  interested  in  visiting  the  coimtry, 
and  try  to  negotiate  a  licensing  arrangement 
or  some  type  of  manufacturing  connection 
between  the  two  firms.  We  do  an  assess- 
ment, and  we  believe  that  the  records  in  our 
ministry  prove  that  it  has  been  very  profit- 
able for  this  province  and  for  the  manu- 
facturing industry  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Well,  a  supplementary:  What 
direct  benefits  have  flovni  from  the  junket  to 
Ireland  and  the  tourist  junkets  to  Mexico 
and  Italy— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Stokes:  —which  didn't  involve  any  land 
of  products? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Especially  Irelandl 

Mr.  Singer:  What  about  the  skiing  one? 

Mr.  Deans:  Other  than  an  increase  in  the 
price  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  these  particular  trade  missions  the  mem- 
ber speaks  of  have  only  come  to  a  conclusion 
in  recent  days,  and  at  this  time  I  do  not 
have  before  me  in  the  ministry  a  report  on 
these  aflFairs— 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  about  the  Ireland  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
report  on  the  Ireland  mission,  but  it  has 
been  through  my  ministry,  under  the  former 
minister  (Mr.  White).  But  I  do  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  we  can  get  him  some  indica- 
tions as  to  the  areas  where  we  were  extremely 
successful.  We  are  also  prepared  to  supply 
him  with  the  number  of  visits  and  calls 
made  by  our  manufacturers  and  those  that 
visited  from  Ontario  with  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  in  the  countries  we  visited. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  minister  makes  that  com- 
mitment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 


FLIGHT  OPERATIONS  OF  TRANSAIR 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is  of  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions. Realizing  that  this  matter  is  not  in  his 
jurisdiction,  would  the  minister  use  his  good 
oflBces— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  He  can  probably  handle 
it  better. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Would  the  minister  use  his 
good  oflBces  to  obtain  the  following  informa- 
tion from  the  Canadian  Transport  Commis- 
sion in  regard  to  the  flights  between  To- 
ronto, Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Thtmder  Bay,  Dryden 
and  Wirmipeg,  as  operated  by  the  airline 
known  as  Transair: 

1.  The  on-time  performance  of  the  flights 
as  per  the  scheduled  timetable- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  To  continue: 

2.  The  reason  for  scheduled  flights  to  be 
cancelled  or  unduly  late  due  to  equipment 
being  used  for  charter  flights- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:   Why  not  write  him  a 

letter? 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Also: 

3.  The  reason  for  converting  a  115-seat 
Boeing  737  to  76-seats  by  installing  freight 
pallets. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  And: 

4.  The  reason  for  using  a  60-seat  F-28  jet 
instead  of  a  737  on  weekends. 

5.  Why  it  is  necessary  for  the  flights  to  be 
delayed  while  crews  are  taking  required  rest 
here  in  Toronto. 

All  of  which  affect  the  service  to  the  com- 
munities mentioned. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Great  maiden  speech! 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  suggest  that  the  ques- 
tion should  properly  be  placed  upon  the 
order  paper? 

The  hon.  provincial  Treasurer  has  the 
answer  to  questions  previously  asked. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  last  time  I  took  a  Trans- 
air  flight  from  Toronto  to  the  Soo,  it  landed 
in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  by  mistake. 
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Hon.    Mr.    White:    Mr.    Speaker,    I    have 
answers  to— 

Interjetctions  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:   Order,  order.  The  Treas- 
urer is  speaking. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  provincial  Treasurer. 


QUARTERLY  REPORT  ON  OHIP 
FINANCIAL  STATUS 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  have  answers  to  two 
questions  asked  earlier  in  the  week,  the  first 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  with  respect 
to  the  quarterly  financial  report,  and  more 
particularly  the  $14  million  increase  in  OHIP 
premiums,  the  question  being,  "Why  were 
OHIP  premiums  $14  million  higher  than 
expected?" 

The  answer  is  as  follows:  The  1972  budget 
estimated  OHIP  premiums  at  $498  million 
for  the  1972-1973  fiscal  year.  Ontario's  finan- 
cial monitoring  process  indicates  the  final 
premium  revenues  for  the  1972-1973  taxa- 
tion year  will  be  in  the  order  of  $512  million- 
$515  million.  This  $14  million  change  in  in- 
creased yield  is  essentially  a  forecasting 
difference.  The  member  will  appreciate  that 
at  the  time  of  the  1972  budget  estimation 
of  Ontario's  OHIP  premium  yield,  it  was 
very  different  due  to  a  number  of  factors: 
1.  The  province  made  extensive  changes  in 
levels  of  premium  costs  effective  Jan.  1, 
1972,  for  pensioners,  and  April  1,  1972,  for 
all  our  subscribers. 

2.  Premium  assistance  is  based  on  taxable 
income  and  the  federal  government  made  a 
number  of  changes  in  exemptions  and  deduc- 
tions which  affected  taxable  income. 

3.  The  separate  premium  collection  oper- 
ation of  the  OHSIP  plan  and  the  OHSC  plan 
were  merged  into  the  comprehensive  OHIP 
plan  at  this  time. 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  MACHINERY 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  asked  two  questions  relating  to 
the  tax  credit  on  machinery,  the  first  of  which 
was,  "What  is  the  cost  of  the  investment 
tax  credit?" 

The  answer  is  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  to  Ontario  from  March, 
1971,  to  March,  1973,  is  estimated  to  be 
$80  million  to  $90  million.  The  cost  realized 
to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1972-1973  is 
approximately  $53,300,000;  the  remainder  of 


the  costs  will  fall  in  the  fiscal  year  1973-1974 
due  to  the  nature  of  payment  streams  under 
the  Corporations  Tax  Act.  This  incentive  was 
developed  by  Ontario  to  stimulate  investment 
and  create  jobs.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
this  type  of  incentive  was  later  adopted  by 
the  federal  government  in  the  May,  1972, 
budget  when  the  manufacturing  processing 
incentives  for  Canada  were  introduced. 

Clearly  this  type  of  incentive  has  been 
recognized  as  a  way  of  promoting  economic 
growth  and  placing  Canada  on  a  more  com- 
petitive basis  with  the  US. 

Mr.  Stokes:  How  many  jobs? 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  many  jobs? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development):  Just  listen! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  second  question  was 
how  well  did  the  credit  perform  in  creating 
jobs?  The  answer  is  that  there  are  no  exact 
figures  available  and  the  nature  of  the  job 
creation  process  makes  it  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. 

However,  information  from  two  sources 
indicates  that  this  incentive  was  effective  in 
this  respect.  First  of  all,  responses  from  major 
corporation  which  were  surveyed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Revenue  indicate  that  the  credit 
has  been  used  to  increase  employment. 
Secondly,  unemployment  performance  in  On- 
tario has  been  much  better  than  the  rest  of 
Canada  over  the  two-year  period- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  incentive. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —when  Ontario  was  the 
only  province  which  possessed  such  an  incen- 
tive. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  incentive  was  a  gift  to 
corporate  profits. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  1971,  Canada's  unem- 
ployment performance  was  6.4  per  cent  and 
in  1972  6.3  per  cent,  in  contrast  to  Ontario 
where  we  had  5.2  per  cent  unemployment 
in  1971  and  4.8  per  cent  unemployment  in 
1972- 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question.  The  answer  is  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —and  the  labour  force 
increased  by  11  per  cent  a  year  during  the 
two-year  period. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  the 
lengthy  questions  of  privileges  and  points  of 
order  raised  by  the  members  are  not  de- 
ducted from  the  question  period? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  you  are  quite  correct  in 
assuming  that.  They  are  included  in  the 
question  period. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following  reports: 
1971-1972  Public  Accounts  of  Ontario,  Vol- 
ume 2,  Financial  Statements  of  Crown  Corpo- 
rations, Boards  and  Commissions;  and  Volume 
3,  Details  of  Expenditures. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  predecessor 
presented  voliune  1  of  the  1971-1972  public 
accounts  on  Nov.  30  last  year. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Introduction    of    bills. 


BANTING  AND  BEST  MEDICAL 
RESEARCH  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Banting  and 
Best  Medical  Research  Act,  1923. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Act 
repealed  provides  for  payment  of  $10,000 
aimually  from  the  consolidated  revenue  fund 
for  the  Banting  and  Best  Research  Founda- 
tion. The  repeal  removes  the  grant  as  a  statu- 
tory item  for  inclusion  in  the  estimates  in 
the  normal  manner. 


NURSING  HOMES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Nursing 
Homes  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
amendment  there  will  be  changes  in  the 
hcensing  of  nursing  homes.  At  the  same  time 
the  purpose  of  section  2  is  to  re-enact  section 
14  to  provide  a  clear  prohibition  against  the 
charging  of  amounts  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
prescribed  for  services  or  accommodation  in 
a  nursing  home. 


PRACTICE  OF  DENTAL 
PROSTHESIS  ACT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intitxiled.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  Practice 
of  Dental  Prosthesis. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
authorizes  the  practice  of  denturists  without 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  dental  profession. 
As  well,  it  sets  up  the  regulation  of  denturists. 


LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  Paterson  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act. 

•Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  prevent 
the  ballots  on  a  vote  under  subsection  4  of 
section  63  of  the  Act  from  going  directly  to 
union  headquarters.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  keep  the  decision-making 
process  at  the  local  union  level. 


NURSES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Nurses  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nurses 
Act,  1973,  amends  the  Act  so  that  member- 
ship in  the  College  of  Nurses  of  Ontario  is 
widened  to  include  registered  nursing  assist- 
ants. The  composition  of  the  council  is 
changed  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
persons  who  are  not  registered  nurses  and 
also  for  the  appointment  of  registered  nurses' 
assistants. 


HIGH  LAKE  LEVELS 

Mr.  Haggerty  moves,  imder  the  legislative 
standing  orders  rule  30(a),  that  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  House  be  set  aside  to  discuss  a 
matter  of  urgent  public  importance,  mainly 
the  crisis  of  the  high  lake  levels  that  exist 
along  the  shoreline  of  Lake  Huron,  Lake  St. 
Clair,  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  say  that  proper  notice 
of  the  intention  to  introduce  this  motion  has 
been  given  to  me.  That  is,  the  standing  order 
requires  that  notice  be  given  two  hours  prior 
to  the  sitting  of  the  House  and  I  have  re- 
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ceived  that  notice.  I  believe  the  notice  to  be 
in  order  and  if  it's  acceptable  to  the  House 
we  will  proceed  with  the  formalities  under 
rule  30. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  With 
respect  to  the  Premier's  reply  to  the  Throne 
debate  this  afternoon,  I  beg  the  consent  of 
the  House  to  deal  widi  this  motion  following 
the  Premier's  address. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Agreed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  had  the  motion  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Welland  South,  which 
as  I  have  said,  in  my  opinion  is  acceptable. 
Now  I  understand  that  the  consent  of  the 
House  has  been  requested  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  orders  of  the  day  and  to  revert 
to  this  motion  at  a  specific  time  after  the 
orders  of  the  day  have  been  entered  upon. 
Is  that  correct? 

Do  I  have  that  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  to  do  so?  Agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  be- 
fore the  orders  of  the  day,  I  think  the  House 
would  join  me  in  extending  our  congratula- 
tions and  our  compliments  to  Sally  Barnes 
and  Jonathan  Manthorpe  for  being  two  of 
five  people  who  have  won  Southam  Fellow- 
ship Awards  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 
We  congratulate  them  and  wish  them  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day.  The  hon. 
member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
adjourned  the  debate  at  6  o'clock  last  even- 
ing. I  understand  that  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  wishes  to  enter  the  Throne  debate  at 
this  particular  time.  I  am  quite  willing  to  re- 
linquish my  place  to  the  Premier  at  this 
moment,  providing  I  have  your  assurance  that 
I  will  be  next  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  recognize  the  hon. 
member  if  he  catches  my  eye  at  the  proper 
time. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Well,  we 
are  certainly  prepared  to  accommodate  the 
Premier. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  It  is  too  bad  he 
is  never  prepared  to  accommodate  us. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Yes,  by 
being  in  attendance  once  in  a  while. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  will  even  listen  to  the 
Premier. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order: 
Resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  address  in 
reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  at  the  opening  of  the 
session. 


THRONE  SPEECH  DEBATE 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I,  at  the  outset  extend  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  hon.  member  who  wished  to 
debate  at  this  hour  the  very  real  problem  in 
his  riding  and  other  areas  bordering  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  do  appreciate  that  accom- 
modation and  also  that  of  the  hon.  member 
who  was  in  the  midst  of  his  cbnstructive 
presentation  to  the  Throne  debate. 

I  would  not  ordinarily,  Mr.  Speaker,  sug- 
gest that  this  be  done,  but  I  was  anxious  to 
participate  at  this  time  because  I  know  the 
members  opposite  were  anxious  to  have  some 
of  my  constructive  views  as  to  the  opinions 
and  questions  that  they  presented  to  this 
House. 

I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  do  it  at 
this  hour  because  I  would  assure  the  hon. 
member  for  Samia  (Mr.  Bullbrook)  that  I 
really  am  not  following  the  example  set  by 
his  national  leader  of  wearing  a  rose  to  every 
sitting  of  this  House,  although  I  think  it's  a 
very  excellent  thing  to  do.  I  just  would  like 
to  observe  for  the  members  of  the  House 
that  this  really  is  in  honour  of  a  birthday. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  confess  it  is  not  my  own, 
but  later  on  today  the  Lieutenant-Govembr 
and  I  are  going  to  share  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  town  of  Brampton.  It  is  a  rather  long- 
standing commitment— one  might  say  100 
years— and  as  a  result  it  is  somewhat  neces- 
sary. I  am  sure  the  members  opposite  would 
understand  this,  that  I  join  with  the  other 
citizens  of  that  municipality  to  celebrate  a 
very  significant  event. 

I  would  of  course  be  delighted  to  have 
any  members,  both  on  this  side  of  the  House 
and  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  join  us 
there  this  evening.  They  are  entirely  wel- 
come—all of  them.  I  certainly  noticed  the 
member  from  St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell) 
has  already  visited  my  riding.  I  appreciate 
that  great  interest  and  I  will  have  some  ob- 
servations to  make  about  her  just  a  little 
later  on  in  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  don't  often  get  the  op- 
portunity on  the  way  that  you  conduct  the 
affairs  of  this  House— with  dignity  and  with 
complete  impartiality—although  there  are  oc- 
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casions  when  we  wonder  whether  perhaps 
there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  look  to  the  left 
rather  than  to  the  right;  but  this  is  not  al- 
ways a  bad  thing. 

I  am  accused  on  occasion  by  some  of  my 
more  conservative  Conservative  friends  of  go- 
ing a  little  bit  further  to  the  left  than  the 
right  in  the  philosophical  sense;  which  of 
course  is  not  true.  But  nonetheless,  I  do 
vmderstand,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  this 
happens. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Usually 
for  Throne  speeches  there  are  more  people 
on  the  Speaker's  left  than  there  are  on  the 
Speaker's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  been  very  charitable  about  just  who  was 
here  and  who  wasn't  here  when  His  Honour 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  delivered  that  very 
excellent  address  just  a  few  days  ago. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  getting 
into  what  I  hope  will  be  accepted  as  non- 
controversial  remarks,  two  or  three  matters 
have  been  raised  very  recently.  I  would  just 
like  to  show  the  member  for  York-Forest  Hill 
(Mr.  Givens)  how  rapidly  we  react  to  some 
of  the  more  constructive  suggestions  he 
makes.  I  am  not  sure  that  they  were  that 
constructive  in  his  Throne  Speech  contribu- 
tion in  some  aspects  yesterday,  and  I  will  get 
to  that  a  little  later,  but  certainly  there  are 
occasions  when  he  does-I  say  this  quite  sin- 
cerely, Mr.  Speaker-bring  to  our  attention 
matters  that  are  important.  I  would  just  like 
to  read  a  telegram  that  has  been  sent  to  his 
national  leader: 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ONTARIO  VIEWS 
WITH  CONCERN  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  US  CUS- 
TOMS AND  IMMIGRATION  PRE-CLEARANCE 
BEING  TERMINATED  AT  MATOR  AIRPORTS  IN 
CANADA.  I  URGE  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT TO  RECONSIDER  SERIOUSLY  THE  UNI- 
LATERAL STEPS  BEING  TAKEN  BY  AIR 
CANADA.  THE  ARGUMENTS  ATTRIBUTED  TO 
AIR  CANADA  ARE  WEAK  AND  NOT  SUBSTAN- 
TIVE AND  SUCH  ACTIONS  SEEM  CERTAIN  TO 
LEAD  TO  SIGNIFICANT  INCONVENIENCE  AND 
UNNECESSARY  DELAYS  TO  TRAVELLERS  TO 
THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Just  to  illustrate  how  promptly  we  react 
to  the  member  for  York-Forest  Hill- 
Mr.  P.   G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):   I'm 
dying  to  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  more  than  Pierre 
Trudeau  ever  did  for  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  was  going  to  say— really, 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  is 
quite  right.  We  probably  have  accommodated 
the   member   for  York    Forest-Hill   here   on 


this  side  of  the  House  far  more  than  his 
national  leader  did  during  his  tenure  in 
Ottawa. 

An  Hon.  member:  And  don't  forget  it! 

Mr.  Givens:  I  wish  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  appreciate  that.  I  would 
also  wish  to  advise  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  matter  that  is  of  great  importance  as 
well.    I    am    disappointed    the    member    for 
Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy)  is  not  here,  because 
I  did  try  to  assure  him— and  I  meant  it  most 
sincerely— that  some  of  the  observations  that 
were  made  related  to  a  part  of  the  Throne 
Speech  in  which  he  had  a  particular  interest. 
What  I  tried  to  convey  to  him,  so  that  he 
wouldn't  need  to  delay  us  beyond  the  normal 
adjournment  hour,  was  in  respect  to  the  terms 
of  reference  of  the  royal  commission.  I  wish 
to  read  to  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  order 
in  council  establishing  the  royal  commission 
on  this  matter;  and  it  follows  very  simply: 
That  his  honour.  Judge  Harry  Waisberg 
of  the  county  court  of  the  judicial  district 
of  York,  has  been  appointed  a  royal  com- 
missioner with  the  following  terms  of  refer- 
ence— 

And  I  see  the  hon.  member  is  back.  I  shall 
read  it  slowly  so  that  he  can  understand  it 
and  listen  to  it. 

To  investigate  and  inquire  into  the  activ- 
ities, practices  and  conduct  in  the  opera- 
tions, relationships  and  commercial  affairs 
of  those  persons,  firms,  corporations  and 
organizations  engaged  in  the  plastering, 
lathing,  drywalling,  concrete  forming  and 
allied  sectors  of  the  building  industry  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa, 
and  such  other  areas  as  the  commission 
may  deem  necessary  as  a  result  of  this 
investigation,  and  to  report  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  in  Gouncil  on  the  possi- 
bility of  any  unlawful  activities  that  may 
exist  or  may  have  taken  place  and  to  make 
such  recommendations  in  regard  to  those 
matters  as  the  commissioner  may  deem 
fit. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  The 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  wins 
again! 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  The 
member  for  Thunder  Bay  is  a  keen  observer 
of  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  deal  with 
some  of  the   other   matters   in  the   Throne 
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Speech  and  the  points  raised  by  the  members 
opposite,    I    must    say   that   I    hstened    very 
efully,    and    I   say   this    sincerely,   to   the 
on.   Leader  of  the  Opposition   (Mr.   R.  F. 
ixon).  There  were  some  valid  and  construc- 
tive observations.  There  were  some  parts  of 
the    speech    that    I    say    very    frankly,    Mr. 
Speaker,   are   not  worthy  of  a  man  of  the 
calibre  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and 
I  shall  come  to  that  in  a  few  moments. 

I  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  know  that  we 
are  in  pohtics  and  it  is  a  political  process- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Don't  talk  down  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  talking 
down,  it  is  a  question  of  trying  to  set  in 
perspective  certain  matters  where  people  and 
others  are  referred  to  in  this  House.  I  say 
with  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  practice 
that  I  personally  think  is  very  regrettable. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  did  not 
listen,  and  I  apologize,  to  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party,  but  I  say  this 
sincerely— 

Mr.  Stokes:  There  are  a  lot  more  here  on 
this  side  listening  to  the  Premier  today  than 
there  were  over  there  listening  to  the  leaders 
here  when  they  spoke. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  say  sincerely  that  I  had 
really  been  anxious  to  listen  to  his  contribu- 
tions, but  I  did  have  matters  of  some  signi- 
ficance. I  can  only  assure  him  that  I  did  hear 
a  portion  of  it  and  I  can  also  assure  him, 
through  you  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  read 
very  carefuUy  the  observations  that  he  has 
made.  I  would  just  say  in  a  general  sense 
that  really  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  has  come  close  to  taking  the  place  of  a 
former  member  who,  while  he  was  dlflBcult 
to  deal  with  on  occasion  none  the  less  I  think 
many  of  us  regarded  as  being  something 
of  a  friend  and  colleague,  the  former  member 
for  Sudbury,  who  in  his  own  inimitable 
fashion  endeavoured  to  reorganize  the 
Treasury  benches  of  this  province  with  the 
same  singular  lack  of  success. 

But  I  do  compliment  the  leader  of  the 
New  Democratic  Party.  What  the  speech 
lacked  in  substance,  certainly  the  style  was 
there,  the  humour  was  there,  and  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  those  portions  I  listened  to  and  mose 
portions  I  read.  But  I  would  say  to  him, 
and  I  want  to  make  this  abundantly  clear, 
that  while  it  is  part  of  the  game  to  have  a 
little  fun  with  the  ministers,  to  have  fun  with 
the  Premier,  this  I  expect,  this  we  all  under- 
stand   and    appreciate,    just   so   there   is    no 


misunderstanding  in  his  mind  or  anyone 
else's,  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  capacity 
and  the  integrity  of  the  executive  council 
members  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  They 
are  performing  a  very  valuable  function  and— 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  hope  the  Premier  has— he 
appointed  them! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —they  are  doing  it  in  a 
totally  relevant  way. 

I  would  say,  as  it  relates  to  one  particular 
minister,  where  the  request  has  been  made 
both  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party— 
once  again,  I  fully  appreciate,  with  something 
of  a  partisan  feeling— that  he  should  bring 
himself  to  resign  from  the  very  diflScult  min- 
istry that  he  has,  I  would  say  for  the  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Potter),  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
is  a  man  who  is  completely  committed  to  his 
responsibilities,  who  has  had  certain  difficul- 
ties in  a  personal  way  with  his  own  health 
in  the  past  three  to  four  months,  has  laboured 
under  these  personal  disadvantages,  has 
worked  hard  at  his  ministry,  in  an  area  that 
probably  is  as  complex  as  any  other  area  of 
government  administration  at  this  precise 
moment,  and  that  he  is  doing  it  in  a  totally 
responsible  way.  And  I  want  to  say  to  the 
members  opposite  who  have  called  for  this 
minister's  resignation,  I  have  no  intention  of 
having  him  leave  the  Ministry  of  Health  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Ever? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  was  a  startling  affirmation. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
Premier  was  in  on  the  error.  What  else  could 
he  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  ever  is  a 
long  time.  But  if  the  hon.  member  who  made 
the  interjection  really  has  some  ambitions  in 
that  direction  himself,  I  would  just  say  that 
he  really  should  restrain  himself,  because  it 
will  probably  be  before  his  great-grandchil- 
dren come  into  being  that  there  is  ever  any 
likelihood  that  he  would  be  a  part  of  the 
executive  council  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
It  will  be  a  long,  long  time. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  That's 
a  high  school  gesture.  That  kind  of  comment 
is  not  worthy  of  the  Premier. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  I  don't  think  it's  un- 
worthy. I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  that  I  look  upon  it-and  I  hope 
that  most  of  my  presentation  today  will  repre- 
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sent   the   same   thing— I   look   upon   it   as   a 
statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  It's  a  snide 
remark— and  the  Premier  knows  it! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an- 
other matter  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to. 
I  have  long  and  copious  notes  and  a  great 
detailed  speech  here  today,  but  I  may  ramble 
a  little  bit— I  haven't  really  reached  them  yet. 
There  is  another  matter,  though,  that  I  be- 
lieve was  raised  by  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  a  matter  that  is  of  concern 
to  the  government.  I  wish  to  inform  the  hon, 
members  of  the  House  about  the  proposed 
use  of  the  land  east  of  Bay  St. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some  lengthy  history 
as  to  the  accumulation  of  this  property  by 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  Some  two  months 
ago,  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services 
invited— and  I  want  this  clearly  understood— 
invited  five  or  six  presentations  of  a  concep- 
tual nature  related  to  the  possible  use  of  that 
particular  piece  of  land.  These  were  concep- 
tual in  nature;  there  was  no  determination 
by  the  government  whether  it  would  proceed, 
when  it  would  proceed  or  how  it  would  pro- 
ceed. 

I  have  viewed  those  conceptual  drawings 
and  models  myself,  along  with  the  minister 
of  that  particular  department,  and  I  must  say, 
Mr,  Speaker— and  this  reflects  no  criticism, 
because  I  don't  think  this  is  the  appropriate 
approach— but  none  of  them  is  acceptable 
to  the  government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
There  will  be  no  development  along  the  lines 
that  were  contained  in  the  conceptual  pres- 
entations made  to  the  government. 

We  will  reassess  the  position,  and  we  shall 
do  so  in  light  of  the  planning  developments 
taking  place  by  the  city  of  Toronto  planning 
board  in  their  midtown  studies,  which  have 
been  delaved  because  of  their  concentration 
of  work,  I  would  think,  on  the  Eaton  Centre 
and  Metro  Centre  developments. 

Whatever  development  and  use  is  deter- 
mined east  of  Bay  St.  in  the  future,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  compatible  with  the  desires 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  and  with  the  social 
and  economic  objectives  of  this  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  one  result  of  the 
by-election! 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  leam  slowly,  but  they 
learn.  That  is  quite  a  retreat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great 
respect,  if  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  could  put  himself  in  the  position— which 


he  never  shall— of  Premier  of  this  province, 
he  would  recognize  the  degree  of  flexibility 
and  the  degree  of  reaction  to  the  change  that 
has  taken  place. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  infinite.  The  Premier's  flex- 
ibility is  infinite. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  is  really  what  govern- 
ment is  all  about— 

Mr.  Foulds:  His  reaction  is  infinite,  too! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  we,  unlike  his  party, 
are  not  doctrinaire.  We  are  a  progressive 
party. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Don't  become  partisan  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I  won't  become  par- 
tisan- 
Mr.  V.  M.   Singer  (Downsview):   Or  poli- 
tical! Don't  be  political! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh  no,  I  won't  be  political 
at  all- 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winlder  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Just  like  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview. 

Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    We    are    a   progressive 
party,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  not  doctrinaire- 
Mr.  Lewis:  They  are  more  progressive  than 
the  Liberals,  I  vdll  grant  them  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —nor  are  we  reactionary 
like  the  oflBcial  opposition  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  is  becoming.  There's  no  question 
about  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): And  they  don't  win  many  by-elections 
either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  really  had  this  in  my 
notes,  but  I  must  say  it  now,  because  I'll  be 
saying  some  things  with  which  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  may  not  agree:  I  hope  in  his 
fairness— and  he  has  always  been  a  fair  person 
until  recently— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  loves  losers! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  his  fairness— I  hope,  in 
his  fairness,  that  he  will  accept  some  of  the 
things  I'm  going  to  say  in  the  constructive 
way  that  they  will  be  presented.  But  I  do 
congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  party 
in  the  two  recent  by-elections.  To  say  that 
we  are  happy  about  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
not  be  telling  the  truth.  We  are  not  happy; 
we're  disappointed.  We  are  not  bitter— 
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Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  They're 
scared  as  hell,  that's  all! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  have  learned  a  few 
lessons  ourselves— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  soxinds  like  Pierre 
Elliott  Trudeaul 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  I  think  we  may  even 
put  the  lessons  we  have  learned  to  appro- 
priate use  when  perhaps  another  significant 
test  takes  place  some  time  in  1975,  1976  or 
whenever  that  may  be. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Even  this  year,  if  the 
Premier  insists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  though,  before  he  takes 
total  credit  for  those  two  by-election  wins 
himself— 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  He  never  would. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  far  too  modest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that  in  spite  of  his  mod- 
esty, perhaps  he  should  consider  that  they 
were  not  necessarily  a  vote  for  him  nor  for 
the  Liberal  Party— there  were  other  matters 
that  led  to  the  determination  in  these  by- 
elections. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  were  a  vote  against  the 
Conservatives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  is  saying,  as  I  understand 
him  to  say,  that  this  was  a  vote  against  my- 
self and  my  party  in  the  government,  I  say 
to  him  I'm  a  politician  and  I  recognize  that 
sometimes  this  is  how  election  results  are 
determined.  But  I  think  it  should  be  very  dis- 
appointing to  him  and  his  colleagues  if  that 
is  the  reason.  Very  frankly,  I  don't  believe 
that  to  be  the  reason,  but  if  it  is,  what  a  very 
negative  way  to  achieve  some  degree  of 
political  success!  What  a  very  negative  de- 
gree! 

What  the  member  for  Downsview  is  say- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  it  is  very  rele- 
vant, is  that  the  voters  in  St.  George  weren't 
voting  for  the  policies  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
mainly  because  they  didn't  know  what  they 
were— 

Mr.  Lewis:  How  could  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  if  they  did  find  out 
what  they  were,  they  were  contradictory. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  fact,  the  successful 
candidate  in  St.  George- 


Mr.  Singer:  The  Premier  can  talk  as  long 
as  he  wants;  we  still  won  them  both. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Premier's  wonderful! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  successfiJ  candidate 
in  St,  George  publicly  disassociated  herself 
from  two  rather  significant  policy  positions 
taken  by  the  leader  of  her  own  party.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  object  to  that.  Perhaps 
she  will  have  some  determining- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  makes  her  a  good 
Liberal. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  was  a  blood  test  for  entry 
into  the  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it's  quite  obvious  that  the  new  member  for 
St.  George  is  already  developing  her  leader- 
ship platform.  I  find  this  very  intriguing  and 
I  think  it  is  appropriate.  Firstly,  she  is  the 
first  lady  to  represent  the  riding. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  won  two  by-elections ;  we 
are  happy  to  listen  to  both  other  party 
leaders. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite 
appropriate  that  the  first  lady  member,  cer- 
tainly in  my  memory,  of  that  party  is  seated 
in  the  front  benches.  I  think  it  is  a  tremen- 
dous idea.  It  must  certainly  sound  a  little 
note  of  concern  for  the  member  for  York 
Centre  (Mr.  Deacon),  perhaps  even  for  the 
members  for  Sarnia  and  Downsview,  and  the 
member  for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Gaunt).  I  just 
wonder  how  the  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill  feels. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  all  concerned! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  this  is  an  indication 
as  to  how  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  feels 
about  his  succession,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  say 
to  the  members  that  I  feel  sorry  that  they 
have  been  disappointed  and  that  the  new 
member  for  St.  George  has  been  given  a  very 
prominent  position  on  the  front  benches  of 
that  party. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  The  member  for  Downsview 
should  not  leave.  Why  is  the  member  for 
Downsview  leaving? 

Interjections   by  hon  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  the 
member  for  Downsview  finds  it  necessary  to 
leave,  because  there  are  other  matters  where 
I'm  sure  his  own  recommendations  to  bis 
leader— and  perhaps  I  shall  have  some  obser- 
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vations  on  these— might  be  helpful,  as  we 
approach  some  of  the  mathematics  that  we're 
going  to  go  through  very  shortly. 

Mr  Lewis:  Why  doesn't  the  Premier  get  to 
them?  It  is  a  httle  convoluted  so  far. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  going  to  get  to 
the  mathematics,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  fact,  I  think  we  will 
get  to  them  very  shortly. 

Mr  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  must  have 
something  important  to  say. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Talk  about 
the  proposal  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  come 
to  that. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Good! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  to 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  when  he  rose 
to  his  feet  here.  I  guess  he  heard  the  news 
this  morning  when  one  of  Ontario's  I  think 
very  reputable  newscasters,  made  certain  ob- 
servations about  statements  attributed  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail.  I  read  the  report  in  the 
Gloibe  and  Mail.  I  think,  while  it  may  not 
have  in  fact  stated  verbatim  what  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  said,  I  say  that  in  tenor,  in 
innuendo  and  in  the  suggestions  that  he  was 
making  there  is  no  question  that  the  reference 
that  he  made  to  that  particular  organization 
and  the  people  connected  with  it  could  be 
contained  as  part  of  the  other  suggestions 
that  he  was  making. 

For  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  get 
up  in  this  House  and  try  to  explain  his  way 
around  what  he  said,  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
not  worthy  of  the  man  he  is. 

I  have  read  Hansard.  I  have  read  the  term 
"lease-back".  I  have  read  the  fact  that  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  suggested  that  the 
ETV  authority  was  the  basis  for  the  develop- 
ment of  that  building.  That  is  what  was 
stated  in  Hansard,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  fact 
remains  that  it  was  a  rental  arrangement  in 
an  existing  facility  determined  specifically  by 
an  independent  organization. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Dennett  made  abimdantly 
clear  to  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
this  morning.  I  say  it  ill  behooves  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  to  try  to  back  away  from 
the  general  intent  and  the  fact  of  the  obser- 
vations that  he  made  which  are  recorded  in 
Hansard. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Nonsense— just  nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  not  nonsense;  it  is  a 
fact. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  Premier  was  good  enough 
to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  since  you  will  recall  that  he  got  up  two 
or  three  times  during  my  remarks  in  this  re- 
gard, surely  he  sees  the  difference  between 
the  proposal  method— which  was  specifically 
the  criticism  that  I  was  levelling  at  him  and 
his  ministers  in  this  regard— and  something 
to  do  with  rental  and  leasing.  Is  he  also  not 
aware  of  the  criticism  in  the  community  that 
the  educational  TV  authority  perhaps  should 
have  selected  some  other  building  when  they 
were  looking  for  facilities,  so  that  they  would 
not  have  to  spend  $60,000  of  extra  money- 
even  if  it  is  on  the  builders'  side— to  make  it 
useful  for  educational  television?  Why  didn't 
they  rent  more  specifically  useful  premises? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  read- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  didn't  say  that  was  on 

a   proposal   basis;    I   didn't  intend  to   and   I 

didn't  say  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  quote 

Hansard  and  I  am  saying  this  in  the  total 

context  of  what  was  said- 
Mr.   R.   F.   Nixon:   The  Premier  and   Mr. 

Dennett   are   overly   sensitive  and   are   both 

misinformed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  "Transortium  Realty, 
which  is  the  company  that  got  the  lease- 
back .  .  ."  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
should  ask  the  member  for  Samia  (Mr.  Bull- 
brook) what  that  means.  That  is  not  a  rental 
agreement,  a  lease-back  is  quite  distinct- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  not  a  proposal.  Why 
can't  the  government  have  tenders  for  lease- 
badcs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition said  "contract  to  build";  there  is  no 
contract  to  build. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  the  Premier  starts 
talking  about  proposals  now— and  his  friends 
get  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  a  most- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —unfair  reference  to  the 
ETV  authority. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  just  the  Premier's 
sensitive,  but  Machiavellian  approach  to  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Who  is  sensitive  to- 
day? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let's 
move  to  the  institute  which  has  been  the 
favourite  subject  of  the  member  for  Samia 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  know  the  Premier  is 
afraid  of  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  let's  just 
move  through  it  very  briefly.  There  are  just 
three  points  to  be  made. 

Firstly,  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  is  an  institution  governed  by  an 
independent  board  of  governors  upon  which 
board  are  represented  men  and  women  of 
integrity  and  capacity.  The  decision  to  build 
the  building— the  decision  as  to  who  was  to 
do  it— was  reached  entirely  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  board;  in  no  way  was  it  de- 
termined by  the  government  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  the  Premier's  baby 
and  now  he's  stuck  with  it. 

Mr.   Bullbrook:   Without   any  knowledge? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  to  the— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  was  the  Premier's  baby. 
Answer  that!  Without  any  knowledge? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew  that 
they  were  doing  it.  Certainly  I  knew  that 
they  were  doing  it. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  Premier  certainly  did 
know  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  also  know  this;  that 
the  then  chairman  of  the  institute  board— who 
is    now    Mr.    Justice    Bora    Laskin    of    the 


Supreme  Court  of  Canada— is  not  the  kind  of 
man,   nor  the   people  who   serve  with  him, 
who  are  going  to  make  determinations- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Nor  do  I. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Great  Liberal,  tool 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  that  is  the  implica- 
tion. That's  the  innuendo. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was  done  completely 
independently  and  it  wasn't  done  under  my 
direction. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  was  the  Premier's 
shadow  of  direction  that  did  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  criticism  is  directed 
to  the  Premier  and  no  one  else. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  says 
it's  directed  to  me— but  what  are  the  implica- 
tions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  decision  was  made 
apart  from  government;  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  this.  I  would  say  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  he  can  talk  about  pro- 
posals, or  developers,  or  builder  proposals— 
but  take  a  look  at  the  mathematics.  I  won't 
get  into  it  in  detail  on  the  institute- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  say  this,  that  the 
rate  is  competitive. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  didn't  the  government 
tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  no  question  that 
the  rate  being  paid  at  the  institute  today  is 
$1  to  $1.50  less  than  competitive  space  in  the 
same  geographic  area- 
Mr.  Sargent:  That's  a  lot  of  baloney  and 
the  Premier  knows  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  the  title  becomes 
available  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  the 
30-year  period. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let's  deal  with— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  member 
will  be  seated, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  let's  deal 
with  the  Hydro  building.  And  I  assume,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  a 
copy  of  his  own  statement— I  don't  say  his 
press  statement;  I'm  not  sure  that  he  would 
want  to  carry  it  around  with  him— but  I 
would  think  that  he  has.  If  he  hasn't,  then  a 
copy  of  his  mathematics.  Does  he  have  one, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Because  if  not,  I  will  send  him 
a  copy  so  that  we  can  follow  it  together. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  are  two  or  three 
points- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  dont. 

Mr.  Sargent:  These  are  the  Premier's 
figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Firstly,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
to  the  competitive  terms  of  the  contract  re- 
lated to  the  market  situation  that  exists; 
something  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
didn't  refer  to  because  he  wished  to  capture 
some  sort  of  global  figure  and  I  know  he 
was  hoping  for  some  headline;  somebody  to 
make  $85  million  or  $83  million  profit. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  think  it  was  $180  mil- 
Uon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  I'm  just  talking  about 
Hydro.  I  think  the  figure  was  $83  mSion. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No,  it's  not.  It's  $6  mil- 
lion a  year  for  30  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  know,  and  when  I 
heard  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  talking 
about  educational  matters  the  other  day,  I 
was  in  complete  sympathy.  When  he  talked 
about  the  need  for  a  core  curriculinn  I  only 
regret  that  mathematics  obviously  was  not  a 
part  of  his  core  curriculum  when  he  was 
a  student  in  the  school  system. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let's  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It's  the  Premier's  kind  of 
mathematics.  What  is  a  $5  billion  debt? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  have  his  documentation 
here.  I  have  his  calculation  of  what  might  be 
termed  abridged  financing. 

I  can't  quarrel  with  some  of  these  figures, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I'm  not  that  sufficiently  knowl- 
edgeable, but  there  are  a  couple  of  items 
which  I  think  are  relatively  important. 


When  one  is  doing  a  calculation  of  these 
matters  it  really  isn't  sufficient  to  set  out  the 
total  terms  of  the  rent.  It  isn't  sufficient  to 
have  just  a  part  of  the  expense.  If  one  looks 
at  it  very  carefully,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  will 
find  that  in  the  calculations  there  are  two 
significant  items  missing,  two  significant 
items.  I  think  if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion knew  he  was  doing  this— I  don't  believe 
he  knew  it;  I  can't  think  that  of  him  because 
it  would  be  grossly  unfair- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —I  would  put  it  down  to 
his  complete  lack  of  competence  or  the  lack 
of  competence  of  his  staff.  There  are  two 
items  missing,  Mr.  Speaker;  one  is  fairly  basic 
and  the  degree  might  be  arguable.  There  is 
an  amount  allocated  here  for  janitorial  and 
maintenance  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  couple  of  other 
areas,  I  think,  which  might  come  into  some 
consideration  of  costs— such  as  fuel;  such  as 
heat;  such  as  light;  such  as  maintenance, 
cleaning,  elevators,  etc.  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
state- 
Mr.  Sargent:  And  payoffs  to  the  partyl 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that  an  estimate— and  it 
is  only  an  estimate;  I'm  the  first  to  admit  it— 
but  I  think  it  is  a  relatively  realistic  one  of 
probably  something  close  to  $1.45— and  if  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  wants  to  say  it 
should  be  $1.30  or  $1.50  I'm  not  going  to 
quibble  over  the  10  cents  a  sq  ft  differential 
that  some  might  build  into  it— that  estimate 
comes  out,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  wish  he  would 
follow  his  calculations—on  1,124,500  sq  ft  to 
$1,630,525  per  aimum.  If  we  subtract  that 
from  what  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
his  great  mathematics  projected  for  us— 
$367,000— if  we  were  to  take  that  away  from 
the  amount,  there  is  only  a  difference  per 
annum  of  somewhere  around  $900,000  over  a 
30-year  period.  That's  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
then  let's  move  to  another  item. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Let's  move  to  another 
item. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  says  janitorial  serv- 
ices are  included. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right.  There  isn't 
a  cost— there's  a  cost- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  talking  about  fuel 
hikes— there  is!  If  the  Leader  of  the  Oppos- 
tion  would  like  to  check  this  with  any— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  says  maintenance  costs 
are  included;  janitorial  services— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —standard  maintenance 
cost  in  any  building,  and  use  a  figure,  I  will 
not  debate  the  figure  whether  or  not  it  is 
$1.45.  This  is  an  estimate,  not  mine,  but  it 
is  an  estimate  that  I  think  is  relatively  close. 
It  comes  out,  as  I  say,  to  about  $1  milhon— 
I  was  wrong;  I'm  sorry.  He  was  out  $1.3 
million. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  net  figure? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Will  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey-Bruce  please  observe  the  common 
courtesies  of  the  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  He  doesn't  know  any 
better. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  has  left  the 
subject  and  gone  on  to  the  gardening  costs 
or  something.  Is  he  aware  that  heat  and  light 
are  provided  in  the  contract  by  Hydro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  it  is  part,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  cost  that  is— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Hydro  is  paying  for  it! 
Why  should  the  contractor  have  it  included 
in  his  costs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  part  of  the  cost 
calculated  in  the  amount  of  rental  that  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  used  for  the 
income  derived.  It  is  a  total  figure. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order.  Could  I 
ask  the  Premier  a  question,  very  briefly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  that  we  can  understand  it, 
is  the  Premier  saying  that  the  amount  of 
money  on  an  annual  basis  to  pay  for  all  the 
items  he  enumerated  will  add  up  to  roughly 
$45  million  over  the  term  of  the  leaseback, 
at  $1.5  million  a  year?  Is  that  what  he's  say- 
ing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  saying 

the  rough  estimate  of  the  annual  operating 

and     maintenance  cost     is     approximately 
$1,630,525- 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  see. 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —which  is,  I  think,  related 
to  that  figure  of  $1.45.  As  I  say  some  people 
could  argue  it  should  be  $1.30  or— 

Mr.  Lewis:   That's  part  of  the  lease-back 

arrangement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  a  part  of  the  total 
figure  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
used. 

Now  let's,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Another  question  before 
the  Premier  proceeds,  because  he  said  a 
moment  ago  that  no  consideration  was  taken 
of  the  cost  of  certain  items.  Is  the  Premier 
aware  that  Hydro  is  taking  the  responsibility 
for  heat  and  light?  Therefore,  why  should  it 
even  be  a  part  of  the  lease-back  because  the 
owTier  of  the  building  isn't  going  to  have  to 
provide  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  relating 
it  to  the  calculations  that  have  been  done 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  himself. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  we  left  it  out  be- 
cause they  were  not  payable  by  Canada 
Square. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Then  let's  use  the  same 
figures.  I'm  using  the  member's  figures  and 
his  way  of  calculating.  Mr.  Speaker,  let's 
move  to  the  next  item  and  it  has  here  "In- 
terest on  the  mortgage."  I  don't  think  there 
is  anything  improper  in  that  and  I  won't 
quarrel  vAth  the  calculations,  but  there  is  a 
very  large  single  item  that  has  not  been  cal- 
culated into  this  whole  projection,  and  that 
is  the  cost  of  the  building  itself.  The  fact 
that  there  will  be  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $45  million  by  way  of  principle 
that  has  to  be  returned,  that  has  to  be  de- 
ducted from  his  $83  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  talks  to  us— my  colleague  \vho,  I 
think,  even  with  his  double  negative,  pre- 
sented the  $55  million  situation  very  well 
earlier  today— the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
talks  about— 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Premier  doesn't  really 
believe  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —talks  about  these  things. 
There  has  to  be  a  calculation  for  the  return 
of  the  cost  of  the  building,  and  it  is  not 
here. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  was  the  land  cost? 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  isn't. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Goodness  gracious— 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:   Well,   I  am  telling  the 
lion.  members- 
Mr.  Sargent:  What  was  the  land  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  in  fact,  if  you  take 
all  of  these— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Who  advised  the  Premier 
on  this? 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  It  wasn't  the 
member  for  Samia  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  you  take  all  of  these, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  you  come  up  with 

figures- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Who  has  the  Premier  got 

advising  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  with  great  respect, 
check  the  calculations. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Has  he  looked  at  the  con- 
tracts? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Has  the  Premier  looked  at 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Check  the  calculations. 
Let's  present  it  in  a  very  simple  way,  then, 
if  we  can— a  very  simple  way. 

The  annual  rental,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.   Bullbrook:    Maybe   the  Premier's  ad- 
visers are  miscalculating. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  The  annual  rental, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  about  $5,465,000  on  the  bulk 
of  the  accommodation;  this  is  the  oflSce 
accommodation. 

There  is  an  annual  mortgage  payment, 
principle  and  interest,  of  approximately  $3.9 
million.  The  annual  operating  costs  and 
maintenance  costs,  whichever  way  they  are 
combined,  are  $1.63  miUion,  for  an  approxi- 
mate total  figure  of  $5,544,015. 

And  those  are  approximate— I  should  put 
EOE,  and  I  say  with  respect  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  might  have  done  the  same  on 
his. 


Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  means  they  are 
losing  money  every  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  is  then  the  revenue 
from  the  commercial  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
some  83,000  sq  ft  at  an  approximate  figure 
of  $6,  which  is  $501,000.  There  is  a  cost  of  a 
rent  payable  or  a  sum  payable  to  Hydro  of 
some  $50,000,  or  a  net  operating  profit  before 
taxes  of  somewhere  around  $380,000  to 
$400,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  exi)ect  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  to  present  it  in  its  best  light— 
this  is  not  his  job,  I  guess- 
Mr.    Sargent:    We    thought    the    Premier 
would  be  better,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —but  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  are  going  to  deal  with  it  in  equity,  if 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  it  fairly,  that  one 
might  also  include  the  fact  that  before  one 
can  say  there  is  a  net  return,  here  is  a  small 
item  that  might  be  calculated  in  of  corpora- 
tion income  taxes  of  some  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  did  calculate  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  it  doesn't  show,  and 
the  corporation  income  tax  of  say  $192,000 
vidth  a  net  cash  flow  of  $192,000,  then  the 
balance  per  year— and  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
too  knowledgeable  in  these  matters,  but  you 
do  that  over- 
Mr.  Sargent:  He  certainly  isn't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —a  30-year  period,  and  it 
comes  out  to  about  $5,768,000.  I  am  told 
that  at  present  value  at  nine  per  cent,  it 
represents  about  $2  million  today. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  there  might  even  be— 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  not  bad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —a  closer  reconciliation 
with  his  own  figures,  if  he  had  been  able 
to  add  up  his  own  columns  correctly,  I  think 
he  will  find  if  he  looks  at  this,  as  some  of 
these  figures  are  transposed  from  column  to 
column,  that  he  is  out  several  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  I  would  say- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We'll  have  a  look  at  the 
Premier's  figures, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  fine;  that's  fine.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  give  him— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  will  find  the 
addition  is  all  right. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know,  we  just- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  the  Premier  defending 
the  proposal  method?  Is  that  what  he  is  try- 
ing to  do? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  This  is  getting  impossible. 
It's  a  proposal— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Just  to  check  the  figures, 
Mr.  Speaker— 

An  hop.  member:  Jumped  too  far  on  that 
one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Our  figure  comes  out 
higher  than  his.  It  came  out  to  $85,281,000. 
His  was  $83  million.  I  think  it  just  demon- 
strates, Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  We'd  like  to  hear  the 
Premier  talk  about  the  proposal  method. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —how  careful  one  might 
be.  ^ 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron  Bruce):  Just  being 
fair  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let's 
relate— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  It  was  $183  million. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  $183  million. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  was  $183  million  not- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  no.  I  asstuned  that  he 
was  coupling  everything  together.  The  net 
operating  profit  I  have  on  the  press  release 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  issued  is 
$83,084,708,  which  I  say  is  wrong  in  his  own 
calculations- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  I  see.  And  the  Premier  is 
saying  that  the  net  isn't  $83  million,  it's  $2 
million  plus? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I'm  saying  that,  and  I 
am  not  sure  how  they  calculate  these  things 
related  to  present  value.  I  think  if  you  did 
it  on  the  30-year  term  you  could  use  a  figure 
of  $5  million;  if  you  do  it  related  to  present- 
day  value  at  nine  per  cent,  it  would  be 
perhaps  around  $2  million. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  there  is  a  discrepancy  of 
$75  million  to  $80  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   That's  about  all! 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  trust  either  of  them! 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  they  are  the  mem- 
ber's  own   calculations.    But   I   would   make 
a  prediction- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  make  a  prediction 
that  mine  will  be  closer  than  those  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
But  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  can't  believe  either  of  them. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
deal  with  just  one  other  relevant  aspect. 
There  is  one  aspect  that  I  think  must  be 
mentioned,  and  that  is  that  the  rough  total 
rental  or  cost  is  somewhere  around  $6.50  a 
square  foot— I  may  be  wrong  in  that,  but  it's 
fairly  close.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
comparable  buildings  are,  at  522  University, 
$8.50  to  $9.50;  439  University,  $8.50  to 
$8.75;  2  Bloor- 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  But  that  is  rental  cost. 
The  land  cost  is  not  included. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  rental,  certainly 
that's  rental. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  is  rental  cost.  Why 
don't  they  build  it  on  a  tender? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  First  of  all,  those  figures 
would  be  higher;  and  secondly,  there  is  no 
equity  left  to  the  tenant  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  whose  land  are  they 
on?  Whose  land  are  they  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  is  all  calculated  in, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It's  all  calculated  in. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  use  their  own  money 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No  way.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  is  very  simply  this,  that  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  in  this  province  is 
part- 
Mr.  Sargent:  The  Premier  is  defending  the 
developers! 

Mr.  Foulds:  Say,  what  else  is  new? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Utter  nonsense:  —is  part 
of  the  agreement  whereby,  at  a  rate  that  is 
somewhat  lower  than  competitive  rentals, 
all  things  being  considered  equal  it  is  pay- 
ing less  and  ending  up  with  little  to  the 
building  at  the  end  of  the  30-year  period. 
That  is  what  in  fact  is  happening. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Will  the  Premier  permit 
a  question  at  this  stage?  If  he  is  so  con- 
cerned about  the  relative  cheapness  of  the 
price  of  the  accommodation,  then  why  did  he 
not  make  this  a  part  of  a  tender  instead  of  a 
proposal?  And  in  support  of  his  contention 
here,  will  he  table  the  four  other  proposals 
that  were  given  to  Hydro  so  that  we  can 
examine  those?  We  would  be  glad  to  sit 
down  with  the  mathematicians  vi^ho  are  advis- 
ing him  so  that  our  figures  will  at  least  be 
within  a  ballpark  figure  of  each  other,  be- 
cause we  really  want  to  find  out  what  is  go- 
ing on  as  far  as  these  costs  are  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  be  de- 
lighted— 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  should  let  us  add  the 
calculations,  because  we  are  clearly  the  only 
independent  arbiters  around  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Then  nobody  could 
trust  anybody. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Leaving  the  mathematical 
lesson  aside  for  a  moment,  I  might- 
Mr.   S'argent:   Better  leave  that  one,  that 
is    a   bad    one.    Got   something   better   than 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  I  think,  with  respect, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  a  bad  one;  in  fact  if 
you  go  to  the  rentals  in  Commerce  Court 
and  TD  Centre  of  $10-plus  a  square  foot- 
Mr.  BuUbrook:  One  can't  use  that  as  an 
analogy  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  Mr,  Speaker,  with 
great  respect,  you  are  talking  about  a  com- 
petitive position  in  the  marketplace. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  he  thinks  that  is  so 
bad,  the  Minister  of  Labour  is  paying  $11. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  point  is  that  Hydro 
is  paying  much  less  and  getting  title  to  the 
building, 

Mr.   Nixon:   Well   they   could   have   done 
even  better  if  they  had  had  a  competition- 
Mr.  BuUbrook:  The  government  is  paying 
the  interest  for  them, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Oh,  come  on! 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  They  are!  Surely  the  Pre- 
mier must  know  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  economics  whatsoever, 
and  I  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 


take  the  mathematics  and  rework  it.  And  if 
the  mathematics  that  I  have  delivered  to  the 
House  today  is  substantially  in  error  I  will 
be  the  first  one  to  apologize,  I  assure  him. 
Now,  Mr,  Speaker- 
Mr.  Givens:  What  about  the  other  pro- 
posals? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Can  we  have  the  other 
proposals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  told  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  I  would  discuss 
it  with  the  chairman  of  Hydro.  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity,  and  very  frankly  I 
don't  think  I  will  have  today, 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  can  we  have  the 
Premier's  figures  too,  please,  so  we  can  have 
a  look  at  those? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  will  try  and  get  some 
figures  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition.  I 
thought  he  was  making  a  note  of  them;  sort 
of  digesting  them  all  and  putting  them  into 
the   computer  and  agreeing  with  us. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  It  wasn't  that 
good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  moving  to 
a  number  of  other  items,  and  I  must  confess 
that  I  have  taken  a  little  longer  with  this— 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Well  that  one  fell  flat,  I'll 
tell  the  Premier;  that  didn't  mesmerize  us  at 
all.  We  thought  we  were  going  to  get  some- 
thing and  the  fact  is  the  Premier  doesn't 
understand  it  himself. 

Hon.  Mr,  Davis:  No,  the  fact  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  figures  used  by  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  are  just  completely  in- 
accurate. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  the  Premier  has  said  they 
are  out  by  $75  million.  He  has  said  he  is 
out  $75  or  $80  million.  That  is  quite  a 
charge, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Yes,  close.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  I  should  make  one  correction.  I  think 
the   Leader  of  the   Opposition  is   right  that 
Hydro  does  pay  the  light.  I  think  it  does- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  is  dam  right  they  do, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —but  that  is  not  in  the 
$1.45  figure.  Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  let's  move 
on  to  two  or  three  other  issues— and  I  now 
see  I  have  to  select  two  or  three  of  those  that 
I  can  deal  with  in  the  limited  amount  of 
time  available,  I  wiU  just  reply  to  the  leader 
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of  the  New  Democratic  Party  on  the  matter 
of  energy,  where  he  feels  that  Ontario  has 
abdicated  its  position- 
Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  one  of  the  Premier's 
best  speeches. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —to  the  Province  of  Al- 
berta. I  would  only  say  to  him  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  I  visited  the  Premier  of  Alberta 
several  weeks  ago  along  with  my  parliamen- 
tary assistant. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Cap  in  hand. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Hand  in  hand! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  were  no  determina- 
tions made.  The  visit  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  determining  the  government  of  Alberta's 
feelings  and  position.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  pretty  important  to  point  out  that  the 
fact  that  the  Premier  of  Ontario  would  in 
fact  go  to  the  Province  of  Alberta,  register 
his  concern  and  also  recognize  the  concern 
of  that  province,  is  not  a  bad  thing  within 
the  type  of  federated  structure  we  have  in 
this  country.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
really  very  encouraged  last  night  to  hear  over 
the  news  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta  had  said  publicly 
that  he  will  give  me  his  seat  in  the  Legisla- 
ture next  Tuesday  afternoon  to  explain  On- 
tario's position  to  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Alberta- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  hear  the  Premier  of 
Alberta  won't  let  the  Premier  of  Ontario  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —but  in  that  the  Premier 
of  the  province,  over  the  radio,  felt  that  there 
should  be  pro  quo  and  in  that  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  here  might  not  be  as 
magnanimous  as  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  Alberta,  I  doubt  that  I  will  take  a 
seat  in  the  Alberta  Legislature  on  Tuesday 
afternoon  to  explain  our  feelings  as  they 
related  to  the  energy  situation. 

Mr.  L  Deans  (Wentworth):  I  would  give 
him  my  own. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  only  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  it.  It's  not  just  related  to  gas  and  it's 
not  just  related  to  oil  as  it  relates  to  Alberta; 
it  relates  to  the  whole  question  of  energy 
over  the  next  X  number  of  years  in  this 
province  and  this  country.  As  I  said  a  few 
days  ago,  we  anticipate  something— not  a 
definitive  statement  nor  a  statement  with  all 
the  answers— but  some  indication  of  the  direc- 


tion the  province  is  moving  in  the  field  of 
energy  policy. 

I  want  to  move  to  regional  government, 
Mr.  Speaker.  This  is  an  area  in  which  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has,  in  this  case 
in  his  perhaps  helpful  way,  suggested  to  the 
government  that  regional  government  is  one 
of  the  reasons  we  had  some  difficulty  in  the 
great  riding  of  Huron. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  government  is  going 
to  have  a  lot  more  difficulty,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't 
really  determine  whether,  in  fact,  this  was 
the  case  in  the  county  of  Huron.  If  it  was 
it  is  regrettable.  It  is  regrettable  because 
regional  government  should  not  have  been  an 
issue  in  the  county  of  Huron.  There  was  no 
plan  for  regional  government.  There  was  no 
determination  by  the  province  that  there 
would  be  regional  government  in  the  county 
of  Huron- 
Mr.  Sargent:  There  is  none  in  Queen's  Park 
either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  say,  if  it  was  an  issue, 
it  was  unfortunate.  If  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron  wishes  to  hear  me  say  it,  I  shall  say 
it  now.  The  government  of  this  province  is 
not  in  the  process  of  imposing  regional  gov- 
ernment on  all  sections  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  It  is  not  in  the  process  of  imposition 
in  the  terms  used  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  on  the  other  parts  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Why  didn't  the  Premier 
tell  his  candidate  about  that?  The  candidate 
certainly  said  it  was  an  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  surely  must  recog- 
nize is  that  we  cannot  move  ahead  with 
some  of  the  existing  municipal  structures  that 
are  available  to  us.  I  won't  go  east  of  Metro, 
I  won't  go  into  some  of  the  areas,  but  I'll 
deal  with  one  specffically  because  I  think  it 
demonstrates  the  problem. 

That  is  in  the  county  of  Peel  which  is 
faced  with  the  same  difficulties  in  regional 
government  as  many  other  areas.  It's  fine  for 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  George— as  I  say, 
she's  welcome  to  come  to  the  county  of  Peel, 
to  the  town  of  Streetsville— to  say  to  the  very 
excellent  citizens  of  that  community,  "The 
government  is  imposing.  Why  don't  you  get 
together  with  the  other  communities,  etc.?"  I 
would  just  inform  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
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municipalities  in  the  county  of  Peel— and  this 
is  true  of  many  other  areas  where  we  are 
dealing  with  regional  government— have  been 
discussing  this  issue  now  for  five,  six,  seven 
and  eight  years. 

The  proposal  from  the  Province  of  Ontario 
to  the  county  of  Peel  represents  something 
very  close  to  the  proposal  submitted  to  us  as 
a  government  from  the  county  council  of 
that  great  area  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  McMurtry  said  it  couldn't 
have  been  better  if  he  had  written  it  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sympa- 
thetic to  the  problems  of  the  people  of 
StreetsviUe.  I  know  the  concern  of  some  of 
the  people  in  the  city  of  Hamilton.  I  have 
had  some  very  ample  demonstrations  of  the 
concern  of  the  people  in  Port  Hope  and 
Cobourg.  The  government  has  indicated  its 
desire  to  accept  other  suggestions.  We  will  be 
flexible. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  any  attempt  by  him  to  construe  the 
regional  government  proposals  as  an  imposi- 
tion, or  to  create  the  concern  in  the  balance 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  that  regional 
government  is  going  to  be  imposed  overnight, 
tomorrow  or  even  five  years  hence,  is  not  a 
statement  of  fact  because  it  will  not  be  the 
case. 

I  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  have  said— and  I've  said  it  not 
just  in  Huron  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario— in  my  view  the  county 
structure  of  government  and  the  county  boun- 
daries and  councils  represent,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  form  of  regional  government  as  they 
presently  exist.  I  would  go  one  step  further, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  important  in  some 
areas  that  a  greater  strength  or  responsibility 
be  given  perhaps  to  the  county  council. 

It's  fine  to  say  regional  government  isn't 
working  as  the  member  for  York-Forest  HiU 
said,  and  that  we  shouldn't  do  it.  The  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  says  back  away  from  it, 
it  isn't  working  elsewhere.  I  would  ask  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  calculate  the 
cost  we've  already  incurred,  in  a  social  and 
economic  sense,  in  some  areas  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  because  we  do  not  have  regional 
government. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  about  the  costs 
where  we  do  have  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Can  you  tell  me— I'm 
sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  through  you  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition:  Please  sit  down  and  cal- 
culate the  duplication  in  service;  the  lack  of 


planning  cohesion;  the  kind  of  urban  growth 
that  has  taken  place;  the  kind  of  disorganiza- 
tion that  relates  to  transportation- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  is  listening 
to  his  own  propaganda. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  —the  kind  of  densities  that 
have  occurred  right  within  the  county  of  Peel 
—and  I  represent  it— which  would  not  have 
occurred  if  there  had  been  regional  govern- 
ment in  that  area  five  or  10  years  ago. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Does  the  Premier  mean  the 
Bramalea  pipeline  and  things  like  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps.  I  know  of  the  political  difficulties 
imposed  on  the  members  who  represent  some 
of  these  areas,  and  I  happen  to  have  them. 
I  know  that  the  people  from  the  town  of 
StreetsviUe  are  less  than  delighted  with  the 
proposal  that  has  been  made.  I  also  know  the 
cost  to  that  general  area  in  general  terms, 
looking  at  it  five  or  10  years  ahead,  if  we 
do  not  move  ahead  with  some  foim  of  munic- 
ipal restructuring. 

It's  fine  for  the  member  for  York-Forest  Hill 
to  say  we  should  have  a  single  tier  and  that 
regional  governments  are  too  expensive,  et 
cetera.  I  only  say  to  him  to  turn  it  around— 
and  I  ask  him  to  do  this  most  sincerely  and 
most  constructively— and  calculate  the  cost  to 
the  public  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in 
general  terms  in  those  areas  of  urban  growth 
over  the  past  10  years  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  done  some  of  the  things 
that  should  have  been  done,  because  we  have 
not  had  the  intestinal  fortitude,  I  say  very 
frankly,  to  do  some  of  the  tough  things.  I 
just  ask  him  to  calculate  what  might  have 
been  the  cost.  I  guess  this  is  not  calculable 
and  perhaps  I  shouldn't  suggest  it;  but  I  say 
it  is  relevant  and  it  has  to  be  considered. 

The  member  for  York-Forest  Hill  makes 
light  of  the  Toronto-centred  region  plan.  I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  tough 
thing  the  government  is  doing.  Does  the 
House  think  it  is  very  easy  for  my  colleagues 
who  are  affected,  and  some  of  the  members, 
to  be  there  when  we  say  to  the  municipal 
councils  and  the  people  with  rather  natural 
ambitions  for  economic  and  commercial 
growth  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  there  must 
be  density  limitations  in  population.  Let's  use 
my  own  community  as  an  example— a  very 
appropriate  time  to  do  it  on  its  100th  birth- 
day. It  now  has  45,000  people.  It  would  like 
to  be  larger— at  least  some  of  its  people 
would.  It  is  right  next  door  to  a  community, 
Chinguacousy,  wherein  there  is  a  very  large 
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urban  centre,  called  Bramalea,  of  some 
35,000.  There  are  official  plan  amendments 
prepared  and  presented  to  the  government 
of  this  province— and  these  were  done  with 
planners,  with  sincerity— that  would  have 
envisaged  a  total  population  in  excess  of 
half  a  million  people  in  those  two  municipal- 
ities. This  was  done  knowing  that  there  were 
many  people  vdth  investments  and  many 
people  with  natural  ambitions  for  growth. 
We  are  saying  to  them  in  the  Toronto- 
centred  region  plan,  "We  regret  it,  but  your 
population  densities  are  restricted  to  300,000." 
Do  you  think  that  makes  it  any  easier?  It 
doesn't,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  you,  but 
we  believe  it's  the  right  thing  to  do.  I  have 
said  in  my  own  riding,  and  I  will  say  it  here 
in  the  House- 
Mr.  Givens:  But  the  government  hasn't 
changed  the  financial  basis.  It  hasn't  touched 
the  financial  basis  of  any  of  these. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —as  long  as  I  am  Premier 
of  this  province,  as  long  as  I  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, we  are  not  going  to  see  asphalt 
and  concrete,  with  great  respect  to  the  mem- 
ber for  York-Forest  Hill,  from  Queen's  Park 
to  61  Main  Street  South.  That  is  not  the  way 
we  are  going  to  see  development  take  place. 

An  hon.  member:  Sit  down!  The  Premier 
has  made  a  fool  of  himself. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
The  member  should  not  add  to  his  super- 
ciliousness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Do  you  know  what  I  find 
most  interesting  in  all  of  this  discussion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  know  the  problems- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  is  61  Main  Street 
South?  Is  that  the  "White  House"? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
Premier  why  doesn't  he  stay  here  and  mind 
his  own  business  and  let  the  people  of  On- 
tario run  their  own  affairs? 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  answer  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  won't  really  answer 
the  member  for  Grey-Bruce,  but  1  will  say 
that  perhaps  in  some  respects  what  he  is 
suggesting  is  representative  of  the  contradic- 
tion that  exists  in  the  Liberal  Party  in  this 
province  today.  On  tlie  one  hand  they  are 
saying  to  us  give  the  municipalities  greater 
autonomy,  let  them  make  their  own  deter- 


mination, and  don't  impose  things  from 
Queen's  Park.  But  when  the  crunch  comes, 
where  is  the  buck  then  passed.  Right  here 
to  Queen's  Park,  to  the  government;  and  we 
are  expected  to  resolve  the  problems. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  we  know  what  kind  of 
a  mess  the  government  made  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  As  we  should!  As  we 
should,  Mr.  Speaker! 

I  won't  get  into  Hamilton-Wentworth.  I 
know  the  problems  there.  I  know  the  prob- 
lems east  of  Metro. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  about  North  Pickering? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  too  many— pardon? 

Mr.  Singer:  North  Pickering? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  North  Pickering? 

Mr.   Singer:   You  know,   no   asphalt— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Very  significant,  Mr. 
Speaker! 

We  don't  minimize  them  but  at  the  same 
time  we  are  not  going  to  adopt  the  reaction- 
ary policies  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  this 
province. 

When  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  first 
came  into  this  House— I  think  back  to  one 
of  his  first  elections-I  can  recall  coming 
into  the  House-I  didn't  bring  the  pamphlet 
with  me  today  because  I  thought  it  would 
be  a  bit  repetitious— but  I  remember  that 
great  pamphlet  and  the  great  Liberal  com- 
mitment to  county  school  boards,  regional 
government  reform,  and  all  the  great  things 
the  Liberal  Party  was  going  to  do  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  I  remember,  Mr. 
Speaker! 

And  do  you  know  what  we  have  seen 
happen  here?  It's  politics,  and  I  guess  we 
live  with  it;  but  what  we  have  seen  happen 
here  is  the  Liberal  Party  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  becoming  reactionaries,  becoming  un- 
prepared to  do  the  tough  things  that  are 
necessary  in  a  province  like  ours  in  the  1970s. 
They  are  unprepared. 

Sure  it's  easy  to  tell  the  people  what  they 
want.  It's  easy  to  say,  "Yes,  we  vdll  do  this." 
It  is  fine  for  the  member  for  St.  George— 
and  I'm  not  unsympathetic  to  the  things  she 
said  in  Streetsville— to  convey  some  of  that 
message,  but  I  would  say  to  her  with 
respect- 
Mr.  Singer:  She  bothers  the  Premier, 
doesn't  she? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  she  doesn't.  I  think 
she  made  a  very  excellent  run- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.    Mr.   Davis:    I   am   delighted   to   see 
her  on  the  front  bench.  I  would  say- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  just  say,  very 
casually,  she's  probably  disturbing  the  mem- 
bers for  Downsview  and  York-Forest  Hill.  I 
don't  know  about  the  member  for  Sarnia— 
I  don't  know  yet;  I  haven't  decided— and 
the  member  for  York  Centre.  She  is  disturb- 
ing them  far  more  than  she  is  disturbing  us. 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  Premier  has  referred  to  her 
speech  15  times  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  referred  to  it  I  think 
four  times. 

Moving  on  from  the  non-controversial  sub- 
ject of  regional  government,  I  want  to  deal 
very  briefly  with  the  escarpment  and  the 
parkway  belt  and  to  refer  to  the  Throne 
Speech  in  which  the  commitment  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  to  bring  before  the  members  of 
this  House  some  rationale  for  the  escarpment 
and  a  recognition—here  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  representing, 
as  he  does,  a  rural  area— of  the  need  for 
land-use  planning.  I  can  tonly  say  to  him 
that  the  escarpment  policy  and  the  parkway 
belt  policies  will  be  available  in  the  not  too 
far  distant  future  for  consideration  by  the 
members  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  not  minimize  it.  I  know 
members  will  be  delighted  because  they  will 
happen  to  be,  some  thought,  somewhat  dif- 
ficult. It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  do  and  I  am 
sure  that  will  delight  members,  but  I  would 
hope  that  perhaps  the  reactionary  swing  we 
sense  may  not  be  demonstrated  when  those 
pieces  of  legislation  come  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  deal  very  briefly 
with  the  opposition's  remarks  on  federal- 
provincial  financial  matters.  It  is  referred  to 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  some  of 
his  remarks.  I  feel  somehow,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  his 
party  really  haven't  yet  understood  it,  not 
just  the  complexity  but  the  importance— not 
just  in  financial  terms  but  in  terms  of  the 
future  of  this  country  as  it  relates  to  the  fiscal 
arrangements  between  the  federal  and  the 
provincial  governments. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fine  to  be  critical  of  us. 
It  is  fine  to  say  to  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White), 
"Don't  threaten  Ottawa  because  of  certain 
tax  situations."  We  are  not  threatening  any- 
body. We  are  saying,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  the  present  fiscal  arrangements  do  not 
permit  the  provincial  governments— this  one 
in  particular— to  administer  the  afi^irs  of  the 
provinces  in  an  appropriate  fashion. 

The  federal  government  has  not  yet  recog- 
nized that  if  the  fabric  of  Confederation  is  to 
be  presei-ved,  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  kind 
of  country  that  I  would  think  we  all  want  to 
see  here  in  Canada,  there  has  to  be  a  recogni- 
tion that  the  provinces  must  have  more  room 
to  discharge  their  responsibilities.  This  isn't  a 
threat.  This  isn't  blackmail.  It  is  a  statement 
of  fact.  While  we  support  the  tax  cuts  in  the 
recent  federal  budget,  we  are  not  going  to 
be  hypocrites.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  construes  this  as  a 
solution  to  the  major  considerations  we  have 
to  undertake  here  in  this  province,  I  say 
he  is  very  seriously  mistaken  because  they 
do  not  help  us  in  those  determinations.  And 
I  say  with  respect  I  don't  think  it  helps 
other  provincial  jurisdictions  either. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to 
recognize  that  we  must  come  to  grips  with 
this  issue.  There  must  be  a  solution.  We  are 
faced  vdth  municipalities  on  our  doorsteps— 
and  properly  so— for  a  greater  share  every 
day  of  the  week.  We  want  to  be  able  to  re- 
spond. 

We  want  to  have  them  with  a  greater 
financial  resource.  But  we  have  to  do  this 
from  a  broader  tax  base.  They  say  that  to  us. 
We  say  it  to  Ottawa.  We  agree  with  them. 
We  just  wish  the  federal  government  would 
see  the  light  and  recognize  the  implications 
as  well. 

I  can't  help  but  feel  in  those  observations 
by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  on  the  fiscal 
matters— and  the  suggestion  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  threaten  Ottawa  is  ridiculous— that 
he  doesn't  have  an  appreciation  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  or  the  serious  nature 
of  it.  I  feel  that  he  is  acting  as  an  apologist 
for  his  federal  counterparts  in  Ottawa.  I 
don't  think  there  is   any  question   about  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  the  Premier  going  to  grab 
back  the  tax  reduction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  travel 
on  to  a  number  of  other  matters— and  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  transportation  because  this 
is  a  subject  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview— 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes  indeed,  let's  talk  about  it. 
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Hon.   Mr.   Davis:   —and  the  hon,  member 
for  York-Forest  Hill.   I  would  only  report- 
Mr.  Givens:  Let  the  Premier  tell  us  about 
how  many  people  he  has  moved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  only  like  to  re- 
port a  degree  of  progress- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  We  have 
moved  two  out  for  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  that  is  that  the 
proposals  with  respect  to  the  CNE  projects 
are  very  near  final  evaluation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  Premier  think  it  is 
going  to  attract  as  many  as  Disneyland? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker;  I  will  tell 
you  if  it  attracts  as  many  as  Disneyland  then 
I  can  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Dovvusview 
we  have  it  made. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  must  know  that  Disneyland  hap- 
pens to  represent  a  very  successful  situation, 
and  if  the  intermediate  capacity  carrier  here 
is  as  successful  as  that,  I  say  to  him,  I  shall 
be  delighted  and  I  think  all  of  us  will. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  we  have  great  faith  in 
the  Premier.  We  look  at  Ontario  Place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  while  I  understand  the  concern  of  the 
member  for  York-Forest  Hill  and  of  the 
member  for  Downsview— 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Ceintre):  The 
member  for  York-Forest  Hill  knows  he  won't 
get  down  to  the  front  row,  so  why  does  he 
bother? 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  a  diflFerent  illustra- 
tion than  Disneyland. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  know  there  are  trans- 
portation problems  for  motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  Singer:  Really? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  know  that  there  are 
some  people  upset.  We  know  that  there  are 
some  people  who  disagree  with  us.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again— and  I'm  surprised  that 
the  great  party  of  reform,  the  Liberal  Party 
in  Ontario,  doesn't  recognize  this.  Or  is  that 
being  unkind? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Very  I 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  the  Liberal  Party  in 
this  province— 


An  hon.  member:  The  same  party  that  has 
Ben  Grys  in  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  we  have  to  recognize 
that  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  very 
different  steps  in  the  field  of  transportation. 
We  have  to.  I  would  say  to  the  member  for 
Downsview,  even  if  the  decision  had  been 
taken  to  build  Spadina,  within  five  to  six 
years  the  transportation  problems  in  down- 
tovm  Toronto  would  not  have  been  one  bit 
better  than  they  are  today. 

Mr.  Givens:  Why  couldn't  the  government 
build  the  subway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  building  the  sub- 
way. 

Mr.  Givens:  Two  years  ago! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  here  we  are 
with  the  member  for  York-Forest  Hill  who 
talks  to  us  about  municipal  autonomy  and 
responsibility.  We  did  not  delay  the  location 
of  the  subway  for  the  last  number  of  months. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  come  on.  The  Premier  de- 
cided to  hold  back.  He  postponed  the  whole 
thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  didn't! 

Mr.  Givens:  He  ruined  it  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  overruled  the  municipal- 
ities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  didn't! 

Mr.  Givens:  He  does  anyway.  Why  didn't 
he  go  all  the  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  this 

discussion  doesn't  get- 
Mr.   Givens:   The  government  is  going  to 

pay  75  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right.  We  are  very 
generous. 

Mr.  Givens:  All  the  increased  cost. 

Mr.  Singer:  Whatever  happened  to  Buck- 
minster  Fuller? 

Mr.  Givens:  Yes,  what  did  happen  to  Buck- 
minster  Fuller? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Buckminster  Fuller 
is  alive  and  well.  He  is  doing  very  well! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  matters  that  I  would  like 
to  raise. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  that  we  have  solved  the 
transportation  problems, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Perhaps  I  will  have  some 
occasion  in  the  future  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  should  be  on  the  Johnny 
Carson  Show. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But,  as  I  say,  I  do  have 
to  wind  up  my  very  brief  remarks.  I  won't 
refer  to  the  specific  items  in  the  amendments 
that  were  made.  I  have  looked  at  them  all 
very  carefully.  I  have  reasoned  them  out. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  going  to  support  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  time  comes  to  vote  on 
those  weighty  amendments,  I  shall  be  forced 
to  cast  my  vote  against  them. 

I  would  say  to  the  members  opposite  as 
we  move  ahead  with  the  session,  I  expect 
there  will  be  other  proposals  put  before  them 
that  are  somewhat  controversial.  I  expect  we 
will  meet  them  with  enthusiasm,  with  con- 
structive criticism.  But  I  just  reiterate  what 
I  said  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker;  we  know 
there  are  diflBculties  in  what  we  are  doing, 
but  this  government  is  committed  to  serving 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  this  province. 

We  know  that  it's  not  simple;  we  are  not 
going  to  become  reactionary;  we  wall  be 
providing  leadership.  But  I  say  with  respect, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  contributions  that  were 
made  by  the  leaders  of  the  other  parties  in 
this  province  represent,  in  my  view,  the  con- 
clusions that  were  drawn  some  many  months 
ago— that  this  government  is  best  able  to 
administer  the  affairs  of  this  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  members  have 
agreed  unanimously  to  revert  to  the  motion 
introduced  by  the  hon.  member  for  Welland 
South  (Mr.  Haggerty),  That  was  a  motion 
under  the  provisions  of  standing  order  30,  in 
which  the  ordinary  business  of  the  House  be 
set  aside  to  discuss  a  special  matter  of  urgent 
public  importance;  in  this  case,  namely  the 
high  lake  levels  that  exist  along  the  shore- 
lines of  lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Erie  and  On- 
tario. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  the  motion  itself 
does  meet  the  requirement  as  far  as  being  in 
order  is  concerned.  At  this  particular  point 
in  time,  the  mover  of  the  motion  may  speak 


to  the  motion  for  five  minutes;  and  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  other  sides  may  make  a 
similar  presentation  after  the  hon.  member 
for  Welland  South. 


HIGH  LAKE  LEVELS 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recommending  the 
motion  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
this  afternoon,  I  urge  their  full  support  in 
accepting  the  crisis  of  the  high  lake  levels 
that  exist  along  the  shorelines  of  our  Great 
Lakes  system  as  a  matter  of  importance  and 
urgent  public  interest. 

The  problem  concerns  the  communities 
bordering  on  lakes  St.  Clair,  Huron,  Erie  and 
Ontario.  They  are  most  adversely  affected  by 
the  present  conditions.  The  highest  levels  of 
all  time— the  records  go  back  to  the  year 
1860-are  predicted  for  1973.  This  will  be  a 
critical  year  for  high  levels  of  water  in  the 
Great  Lakes  basin. 

My  main  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
condition  of  Lake  Erie  at  the  present  time. 
The  hydrology  of  Lake  Erie  is  such  that  it 
doesn't  take  too  much  of  a  wind  to  whip  up 
a  good  storm  on  the  lake.  As  I  recall,  in  just 
a  matter  of  an  hour  the  winds  can  shift  on 
Lake  Erie  and  the  water  can  be  raised  as 
high  as  seven  to  14  feet  at  one  end  of  the 
lake.  It  is  called  a  tilting  lake. 

The  input  of  rainfall  in  Lake  Erie  and 
the  output  by  evaporation,  I  guess  one  would 
call  it,  pretty  well  equalizes  the  level.  But 
last  year  there  were  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions in  the  Lake  Erie  basin.  I  believe  there 
were  five  inches  of  rainfall  above  normal  and 
this  has  certainly  created  one  of  the  prob- 
lems. 

But  I  believe  there  are  two  or  three  other 
culprits  in  this  matter  which  are  also  causing 
problems.  I  think  one  is  Ontario  Hydro  and 
another  is  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway— and 
perhaps  the  International  Joint  Commission. 
The  matter  that  comes  to  my  mind  at  the 
present  time  is  the  Hudson  Bay  watershed 
where  we  have  the  diversion,  I  guess  it  is,  of 
the  Albany  River,  The  course  of  the  river  is 
changed  and  it  flows  down  to  Lake  Superior. 
This  no  doubt  has  caused  some  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  high  water  levels.  Perhaps  others 
are  the  Ontario  Hydro  projects  at  Queenston 
and  the  control  weir  on  the  Niagara  River. 
The  two  generating  stations— one  that  belongs 
to  the  Ontario  government;  the  other  that 
belongs  to  the  New  York  State  Power  Author- 
ity—'I  believe  ibear  some  fault,  along  with  the 
coatrol  weir  there,  in  the  high  level  of  the 
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water  in  that  particular  area.  We  have  the 
location  of  the  generating  station  down  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  River,  the  Eisenhower  locks 
and  so  forth,  where  man-made  devices  have 
been  installed,  I  think  these  have  caused 
some  of  the  problems  of  high  water  levels. 
I  don't  think  they  can  be  ruled  out. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  terribly 
sorry,  but  do  I  understand  that  you  have 
accepted  the  motion?  That  you  are  not  now 
hearing  debate  on  its  legitimacy,  and  we  are 
launched  into  the  subject? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  merely  indicated  to  the 
House  that  the  motion  was  in  proper  order 
and  that  a  member  of  each  party  could  speak 
for  five  minutes  before  I  rule  whether  or  not 
it  is  of  sufficient  public  importance. 

iMr.  Lewis:  I  see.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
mentioned  a  few  of  these  things.  I  can  recall 
a  pres§  release  in  1969  put  out  by  this  govern- 
ment that  the  people  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  particvdarly  on  the  Lake  Ontario 
water  basin,  were  complaining  of  the  low 
water  levels.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  can't 
relate  to  the  present  situation,  where  there 
is  a  substantial  increase  in  water  levels  in  the 
Lake  Ontario  basin. 

I  believe  that  steps  should  be  taken  at 
once  by  all  levels  of  government  to  provide 
some  degree  of  relief  and  to  lower  the  water 
levels.  I  would  suggest  to  the  House  this 
afternoon  that  the  government  should  take 
action  immediately  to  call  a  joint  meeting 
with  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Legislature 
whose  ridings  are  affected,  along  with  mem- 
bers of  the  different  state  assemblies  on  the 
American  side,  federal  members  and  the 
International  Joint  Commission,  to  deal  with 
the  problem. 

I  consider  that  this  is  an  immediate  prob- 
lem, and  that  disaster  is  no  doubt  facing  all 
the  constituencies  wdthin  the  Creat  Lakes 
basin.  But  the  problem  perhaps  could  have 
been  looked  after  earUer.  I  refer  to  the  1953 
report  of  the  select  committee  then  dealing 
with  the  levels  of  the  Creat  Lakes.  And  I 
just  can't  grasp  why  this  government  hasn't 
taken  any  action  or  followed  some  of  the 
steps  or  guidelines  that  were  set  out  in  that 
report.  One  recommendation  in  particular 
concerns  the  problem  of  zoning,  and  I  stress 
that  the  government  should  have  taken  some 
action  to  control  the  building  of  cottages  and 
so  forth  along  the  lakeshores  where  there  are 
hazardous  conditions. 


In  the  Niagara  region  official  plan  that  has 
come  out,  Mr.  Speaker— I  notice  that  this  is 
the  first  time  in  any  official  plan  that  any 
municipality  has  designated  the  shorelines  of 
Lake   Erie   and   Lake   Ontario   as   hazardous 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  bring  this  motion  to  the  House  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  hope  that  the  gov- 
ernment in  all  sincerity  will  get  on  with  the 
problem  of  the  high  levels  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  New  Democratic  Party 
member  now  has  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going 
to  take  the  five  minutes.  I  believe  the  hon. 
member  for  Welland  South  is  entirely  within 
his  rights  to  bring  the  motion.  I  think  he  is 
right  to  judge  it  a  matter  of  urgent  public 
importance.  There  are  people  afi^ected  in  the 
Creat  Lakes  who  have  called  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Sandwich-Riverside  (Mr.  Burr);  they 
are  stiU  building  their  barriers.  They  are  even 
now  still  looking  for  further  government  sup- 
port as  they  build  their  defences. 

The  question  of  negotiation  about  funding 
with  the  federal  government  is  clearly  im- 
portant to  this  debate.  It  is  not  something 
that  has  thus  far  been  discussed  in  the 
Throne  Speech  debate,  and  it  is  perhaps  not 
appropriate  that  it  be  relegated  to  the  Throne 
Speech  debate,  because  there  should  be 
some  exchange  amongst  the  members  of 
this  House. 

On  every  front  we  think  it's  a  matter  of 
urgent  public  importance  and  urge  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  allow  the  debate  to  continue  after 
you  have  heard  from  a  government  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  a  member  from  the 
goverrjment  side  who  will  m^e  a  contribu- 
tion? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  government  accepts  entirely  the 
attitude  expressed  by  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party.  There  is  no  question,  and 
we  feel  that  by  our  actions  and  responses 
alone  that  we  have  demonstrated  our  accept- 
ance of  the  point  made  by  both  speakers  that 
there  can  be  nothing  much  greater  and  of 
more  immediate  concern  to  a  particular  group 
of  people  in  this  province  than  the  destruc- 
tion   of   their   lands    and    their    homes    and 
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buildings  by  the  disastrous  conditions  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

As  a  member  of  the  government,  as  some- 
one who  has  been  involved  for  at  least  a 
year  in  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  lake 
levels,  I  think  I  can  fairly  say  that  we  have 
worked  steadily  for  months  and,  as  the  mem- 
bers have  mentioned,  we  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  have  worked  off  and  on  for  I  suppose 
70  or  80  years,  along  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, along  with  the  American  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, along  with  the  International  Joint 
Commission,  in  our  commitment  of  concern  in 
relation  to  the  problem  of  levels.  The  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bemier),  who 
is  down  now  working  in  the  areas  affected 
so  that  his  resources  may  be  made  imme- 
diately available,  so  that  his  presence  will 
underline  the  government's  concern,  is  there 
today,  has  been  there  before,  and  undoubted- 
ly will  be  there  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  don't 
for  one  moment  accuse  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development  of  mislead- 
ing the  House,  but  his  colleague  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  is  in  my  area  today 
on  a  preordained  meeting  that  was  arranged 
long  before  the  tragedy  affecting  my  people 
and  other  people.  He  is  tonight  addressing 
the  Lambton  Conservation  Club,  is  meeting 
with  the  member  for  Lambton  (Mr.  Hender- 
son) and  flying  over  the  area  with  members 
of  the  St.  Clair  Parkway  Committee.  So  I 
just  want  to  point  out  that  his  main  purpose 
in  being  there  today  is  in  connection  with  a 
commitment  of  long  standing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Well,  his  commitment, 
and  the  government's  commitment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  limited  to  the  Samia  area. 
During  his  visit  there  I  know  he's  had  re- 
quests—and I  think  he  has  been  able  to 
respond  to  them— to  visit  other  than  the 
member  for  Samia's  constituency.  I'm  sure 
he  will. 

All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  we 
look  forward  to  the  debate.  We  have  been 
addressing  ourselves  to  the  question  of  solu- 
tions as  long  as  I've  been  acquainted  with 
the  problem,  and  that  goes  back  at  least  10 
years.  This  has  been  accentuated,  of  course, 
by  the  disastrous  levels  of  1972-1973  and 
perhaps  1973-1974,  and  the  government  en- 
tirely supports  the  motion  and  the  support, 
if  received,  from  the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  May  I  make 
an  observation  on  this? 


Mr.   Speaker:   No,  not  at  this  moment. 

I  should  inform  the  members  now  that  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  standing 
order  30  (a),  a  representative  of  each  party 
has  now  explained  his  party's  position  on  the 
motion  and  it  remains  for  Mr.  Speaker  then 
to  rule  on  whether  the  motion  is  in  fact  in 
order  and  of  urgent  public  importance.  I 
would  refer  the  hon.  members  to  rule  28  (b) 
and  rule  28  (c)  in  which  the  conditions  are 
set  forth. 

An  hon.  member:  Section  30. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Section  30,  I  should  say.  First 
of  all,  the  matter  proposed  for  discussion 
must  relate  to  a  genuine  emergency  calling 
for  immediate  and  urgent  consideration.  Now, 
it  has  been  deemed  in  the  past  that  matters 
of  urgent  public  importance  are  matters  that 
have  taken  place  almost  very,  very  recently, 
and  I  can't  help  but  recall  that  this  matter 
has  been  one  that  has  been  a  continuing 
matter  of  importance.  At  the  same  time,  the 
nature,  the  importance  of  the  whole  topic 
is  such  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  I  do  have 
some  doubts  that  it  qualifies  under  the  rule, 
I'm  going  to  permit  the  question  as  qualify- 
ing. 

Now  that  I  have  ruled  the  motion  to  be 
in  order  and  meeting  the  qualifications,  the 
question  then  at  this  moment  is,  shall  the 
debate  proceed? 

Those  in  favour  of  proceeding  please  say 
"aye." 
Those  opposed  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 
The  hon.  member  for— 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Is  there  a  time  limit 
now  placed  upon  each? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Ten  minutes,  for  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  ThaiJc  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Until  all  members  have 
spoken  or  until  6  o'clock,  whichever  comes 
first. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (Yorfc  South):  It's 
a  rule,  Mr.  Minister. 

An  hon.  member:  Good  ruling,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  you  for  your  considering  our 
debate  today  and  I  will  say  that  it  is  very 
urgent  at  this  time.  I  did  notice  in  your  re- 
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marks  that  you  wondered  if  it  was  an  ongoing 
thing,  but  having  spent  last  Saturday  from  9 
in  the  morning  until  6  at  night  viewing  about 
35  miles  of  Lake  St.  Clair  shoreline,  I  am 
personally  convinced  that  this  is  an  emer- 
gency now. 

However,  I  would  probably  agree  that  it 
has  been  coming  over  the  past  year  but  I'm 
not  convinced  that  anyone  could  stop  it.  I 
don't  think  that  man  himself  can  stop  the 
rising  lake  levels  when  we  have  high  pre- 
cipitation in  the  previous  year  or  two.  In 
1972,  as  some  people  will  remember,  we  had, 
I  think,  the  least  amount  of  sunshine  in  about 
20  years  in  western  Ontario.  Now  that 
covered  probably  all  Ontario,  and  this  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  evaporation  from 
our  lakes. 

It  is  a  really  serious  problem  now.  I  have 
here  about  10  sheets  of  pictures  taken  by 
some  of  the  newspapers  showing  the  high 
water  over  roads,  cottages  and  so  forth. 

I  can  recall  in  1934  when  the  lakes  were 
so  low  that  if  one  had  a  boat  I  guess  one 
had  to  push  it  half  a  mile  to  get  it  going.  In 
1952,  which  was  about  18  years  later,  we 
had  high  water.  Members  may  recall  that  in 
1963  and  1964  there  was  low  water.  We  had 
very  low  water.  In  fact,  a  number  of  people 
complained  that  Chicago  was  stealing  our 
water.  That  was  the  great  Chicago  steal! 

I  even  attended  meetings  as  head  of  one 
of  the  mimicipalities  in  Essex  county.  We 
had  a  meeting  in  Leamington  at  which  some 
engineer  was  trying  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
divert  water  from  St.  James  Bay  and  bring  it 
down  into  the  Great  Lakes  system.  I  tuider- 
stand  the  engineer's  name  was  Kierans. 

That  was  considered  at  that  time  because 
we  felt  we  needed  more  water  in  the  Great 
Lakes  system.  Thank  goodness  he  didn't  go 
ahead  wdth  his  project  because  I'm  afraid 
we  would  have  been  mired  in  our  area. 

However,  it's  just  nine  or  10  years  later 
and  we  are  back  up  to  the  high  levels  again. 
The  last  10  years'  average  for  high  levels  in 
the  Lake  St.  Clair  area  is  573.7  ft  above  sea 
level.  The  high  water  for  1969  was  575.3  ft. 
and  the  1934  all-time  low  was  530  ft.  Just 
imagine— it  was  65  in.  lower  than  it  was  on 
March  16  of  this  year.  It  is  rather  hard  to 
believe  but  that  is  the  way  it  was. 

In  Lake  Erie  it  was  572  ft  above  sea  level 
and  this  is  59  in.  different  from  the  1934 
level.  Lake  Erie  went  up  14  in.  in  the  past 
year  so  we  are  really  having  a  great  problem 
with  this.  Some  people  also  claim  that  high 
water  cycles  can  be  caused  by  the  axis  of  the 


earth  moving.  I'm  no  expert  and  don't  pre- 
tend to  be;  I  only  read  and  people  have 
mentioned  this  sometimes.  It  may  have 
moved  but  the  problem  is  I  don't  think  that 
is  quite  so  because  it  comes  every  so  many 
years,  but  the  high  water  cycle  seems  to  vary; 
sometimes  it  runs  in  20-year  and  sometimes 
in  30-year  cycles.  We  are  not  sure  whether 
that  really  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Of  course,  with  the  high  water  the  way  it 
is,  it's  great  for  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  the  shipping  companies.  Some  people 
claim  that  because  the  shipping  companies 
like  this— they  can  load  a  third  more  on  their 
boats  than  when  the  water  is  low— probably 
they  have  something  to  do  with  trying  to 
get  the  water  levels  up.  In  all  the  studies 
and  so  forth  that  just  doesn't  seem  to  show 
up.  One  can't  seem  to  find  that. 

I  talked  to  the  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Comission  and  he  said  that  if 
they  stopped  up  Lake  Superior  and  raised  it 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  it  would  lower  Lake 
Erie  about  an  inch  in  two  years'  time.  That 
kind  of  thrown  that  out  and  there  are  so 
many  different  opinions. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  90  per  cent  of  it 
is  caused  by  natural  causes.  Probably  five 
per  cent  could  be  controlled  under  the  con- 
trols we  have  now,  if  they  were  put  into 
effect  at  the  right  time.  I  suppose  one  inch 
counts  a  lot  if  your  house  has  water  under- 
neath it  and  it  is  coming  up  to  the  floor. 
Then  it  comes  up  one  more  inch,  you've  got 
it  all  over  your  house.  I  guess  that's  when 
every  inch  counts. 

The  real  problem  in  our  area  from  the 
last  storm  was  the  wave  action  that  did  so 
much  damage.  I  visited  a  number  of  homes 
where  the  foundations  were  completely  tak- 
en out.  I  visited  one  two-storey  home  where 
the  front  porch  had  gone.  The  floor  of  the 
porch  was  underneath  the  house  next  to  it; 
it  knocked  the  blocks  out  from  underneath 
there.  The  whole  walls  of  the  front  of  the 
house  were  right  out;  chesterfields  and  every- 
thing were  all  out. 

That  person  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren moved  out  at  7:30  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, March  17.  I  asked  him  what  it  was 
like  on  Friday  night  and  he  said,  "Well,  it 
was  blowing,  but  we  never  thought  it  would 
get  so  high."  So  they  didn't  really  have  much 
of  an  opportunity  to  do  much. 

You  might  recall  that  on  that  particular 
day  it  was  snowing  and  blowing.  We  had 
about  30  mph  wind.  I  think  that  was  the 
first  day  I  had  ever  seen  anyone  using  boats 
at  the  same  time  as  they  used  snowmobiles. 
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I  had  seen  people  being  evacuated  with 
boats  from  the  lake  areas,  and  on  that  even- 
ing there  were  about  25  snowmobiles  going 
down  by  my  place  because  we  had  had  about 
four  inches  of  snow  during  the  day.  So  it 
was  quite  a  sight.  It  wasn't  very  pleasant, 
however,  but  this  is  what  happened  on  that 
particular  day. 

There  are  a  number  of  different  ways  to 
solve  this.  I  suppose  something  along  the 
shoreline  to  defeat  the  wave  action  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important.  I  had  three  differ- 
ent suggestions,  and  I  thought  of  them  my- 
self. The  first  is  that  we  dike  the  whole 
county,  but  that  spoils  the  whole  lakefront 
area.  I  also  had  suggested,  and  I  thought  of 
it  myself,  that  we'd  go  out  about  200  feet 
from  the  shoreline  and  build  a  big  rock  area 
to  stop  the  wave  action  from  coming  in. 
There  again  you  have  a  permanent  dike 
which  really  spoils  your  whole  view,  and  so 
forth. 

Another  suggestion,  which  may  be  much 
more  adaptable,  would  be  to  make  sure  that 
every  property  owner  has  a  proper  break- 
wall  in  front  of  his  own  property.  You  may 
have  a  good  breakwall  in  front  of  your  own, 
but  if  your  neighbour  has  no  breakwall,  then 
your  property  is  going  to  go  because  the 
water  just  comes  up  on  to  the  bare  land  and 
washes  around  your  own.  So  it  is  a  case 
where  everybody  is  going  to  have  a  break- 
wall  of  some  form  or  we  just  carmot  survive. 

I  think  that  it's  going  to  have  be  the 
responsibility  of  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment. I  think  we  should  sit  down  fast  and 
figure  out  the  best  way  to  work  on  it.  I 
think  we  should  have  some  weirs,  maybe 
out  in  the  water,  to  break  the  wave  action. 
We  could  probably  protect  our  homes  then 
if  we  had  the  wave  action  stopped.  We  could 
probably  dike  up  around,  even  with  sand 
bags,  plastic,  and  so  forth.  If  the  water  did 
pour  in  at  least  we  would  have  some  con- 
trol of  the  wave  action  which  does  so  much 
damage  to  the  property. 

I  know  that  the  member  for  Welland 
South  (Mr,  Haggerty)  mentioned  a  report 
in  1953,  and  I  think  the  member  for  Samia 
(Mr.  Bullbrook)  will  be  dwelling  on  that,  so 
I  don't  want  to  mention  anything  there.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  report.  One  of  the  recommen- 
dations I  am  thinking  about,  having  travelled 
and  lived  in  the  area  all  my  life,  is  that 
we  are  going  to  take  a  very  close  look  at 
the  level  of  any  future  building,  and  where 
it  is  going  to  be  built,  and  not  only  where 
it  is  going  to  be  built,  but  the  level  com- 
pared to  the  high  water  mark  for  the  last 


50  or  100  years.  If  we  are  talking  of  575.5 
ft  above  sea  level,  at  which  the  water  is 
now,  then  we  should  be  talking  probably 
of  at  least  five  or  six  feet  above  that  for  the 
basis  of  a  home,  even  if  it's  back  half  a  mile 
or  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I  think  that  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  to  consider. 

I  suppose  we  should  talk  about  flood  in- 
surance. I  have  looked  into  the  flood  insur- 
ance they  have  in  the  United  States  and  it 
is  very  cumbersome  and  doesn't  really  work 
that  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  has  about  30 
seconds  left. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  just  close  at  that.  I  want  to  stress 
to  everyone  here  that  it  is  a  real  problem 
and  it  is  going  to  take  really  quick  action 
at  the  provincial-federal  level  of  govern- 
ment especially,  in  co-operation  with  the 
municipal  councils.   Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  I  have  to  say  will  include 
some  remarks  that  my  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Windsor  West  (Mr.  Bounsall),  would 
probably  have  made  had  he  been  able  to 
get  into  the  discussion.  If  time  permits,  he 
may  still  be  able  to  do  so. 

As  a  member  whose  riding  was  one  of 
those  damaged  badly  by  the  Nov.  14,  1972, 
storm,  and  damaged  even  worse  by  the 
March  17,  1973,  storm,  I  have  been  deeply 
involved  in  trying  to  get  guidance  and 
leadership  and  initiative  from  the  two  senior 
governments.  I  began  writing  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Trudeau  and  Premier  Davis  in  January 
of  this  year.  Perhaps  in  the  Throne  debate 
I  may  have  a  chance  to  recount  some  of 
my  frustrations. 

However,  today,  suffice  to  say  that  after 
five  weeks  the  Premier  wrote  announcing 
that  he  had  decided  that  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary of  Resources  Development  was  the 
proper  person  to  worry  about  the  flooding 
around  the  Great  Lakes.  And  on  March  7 
that  provincial  secretary  announced  that  all 
that  could  be  done  was  to  compensate  the 
victims.  He  was  quoted  in  the  Windsor  Star 
as  saying:  "Any  useful  work  on  diking  and 
shore  protection  would  come  too  late  for 
this  year." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  believe  this  is  true 
at  all,  because  lake  dwellers  in  my  riding 
have  been  working  in  the  last  few  weeks 
to   strengthen  their   defences;   they  are  still 
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working  in  the  two  or  three  good  days  that 
we  are  going  to  have  this  week.  In  fact, 
they  have  run  out  of  sandbags  and  want  to 
know  where  they  can  get  more.  Some  of 
them  are  learning  valuable  lessons  on  how 
to  improve  their  defences  against  the  storms 
that  inevitably  will  follow  throughout  1973. 

The  provincial  secretary  has  announced  also 
that  the  Ontario  and  federal  governments  are 
planning  to  spend  between  $100  million  and 
$200  million  over  the  next  20  or  30  years 
to  protect  our  shoreline.  The  time  to  start 
was  last  fall— early  last  fall— when  Professor 
Paul  Vandall  of  the  University  of  Windsor 
began  to  warn  that  lake  levels  would  be  un- 
usually high  and  that  preventive  measures 
should  be  taken.  Professor  Vandall  has  been 
uttering  warnings  regularly  ever  since  then 
and  has  recommended  that  Hans  New  of  the 
Bedford  Oceanographic  Institute  at  Bedford, 
Nova  Scotia,  should  be  co-opted  by  the  On- 
tario government  to  act  as  an  adviser  in  this 
crisis.  Hans  New  is  the  only  wave  expert  in 
Canada. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  1953  se- 
lect committee  on  the  levels  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  with  which  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  showed  that  he  was  quite  unfami- 
liar yesterday  during  the  question  period,  was 
that  a  study  of  lake  currents  be  made,  since 
an  understanding  of  these  currents  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  sound  beach  pro- 
tective measures.  Our  lake  dwellers  desper- 
ately need  expert  advice  and  they  need  it  fast. 

The  time  to  start,  as  I  said,  was  last  fall. 
The  time  to  finish  is,  I  would  say,  about 
1980,  not  in  30  years  as  the  provincial 
secretary  suggested,  which  is  the  year  2003; 
not  in  20  years,  which  was  the  minimum 
time  he  mentioned,  which  is  1993;  but 
before  the  next  high  level  period,  which  may 
well  occur  by  1983.  We  should  have  our 
defences  completed  before  that  time. 

How  different,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  action 
of  our  governments  and  the  action  of  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  On 
Dec.  26,  1972-the  day  after  Christmas-the 
latter  issued  through  its  north  central  divi- 
sion at  Chicago,  a  statement  headed  "Opera- 
tion Foresight": 

Major  General  Ernest  Graves,  division 
engineer,  north  central  division.  United 
States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  today  an- 
nounced a  programme  of  advance  emer- 
gency measures  to  provide  temporary  pro- 
tection against  flooding  to  low-lying  areas 
on  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Known 
as  Operation  Foresight,  the  programme  will 
help    local    interests    to    build    temporary 


dikes  where  flooding  is  expected  to  accom- 
pany severe  storms.  In  1969  and  1971 
Operation  Foresight  prevented  over  $110 
million  worth  of  flood  damage  along  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries. 

Previous  studies  of  the  Great  Lakes 
shoreline  and  recent  storm  experience  [they 
were  referring  to  Nov.  14,  of  course]  indi- 
cate the  possibility  of  providing  this  type 
of  flood  protection  to  a  number  of  areas 
along  the  Great  Lakes.  These  areas  are 
subject  to  flooding  from  storms  during  the 
current  period  of  extremely  high  lake 
levels.  The  programme  will  begin  with 
field  surveys  of  potential  flood  areas,  and 
meetings  with  local  authorities  to  reach 
agreement  on  joint  flood  protection  meas- 
ures. 

Guidelines  for  Operation  Foresight, 
which  comes  under  Public  Law  84-99,  em- 
phasize that  the  primary  eflFort  must  be  by 
the  local  people.  [And  that,  of  course, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  we  hope  for  here]. 
However,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  may  pro- 
vide technical  assistance,  loan  of  supplies 
and  equipment  not  readily  available  from 
state  and  local  authorities,  construction 
work  beyond  state  and  local  capabilities, 
and  control  and  direction  of  emergency 
work  if  requested  by  local  oflBcials. 

Public  Law  84-99  pertains  specifically 
to  flooding  and  does  not  cover  prevention 
of  shore  or  beach  erosion. 

That's  the  kind  of  leadership  and  guidance 
we  expected  from  our  governments  and  it  is 
the  kind  that  we  didn't  get. 

The  Corps  of  Eiigineers  has  all  kinds  of 
publications.  Here  is  one:  "Shore  Protection 
Guidelines."  Another  one:  "Recommended 
Field  Practices  and  Construction  Methods  for 
Flood  Emergency."  Here's  another:  "Intro- 
duction to  Floodproofing." 

The  scope  of  Operation  Foresight  is  to 
provide  protection  against  (1)  rising  lake 
waters  from  expected  spring  runoff;  (2) 
storm-driven  high  waters  from  spring  and 
fall  storms;  (3)  high  waters  in  rivers  backed 
up  because  of  high  lake  levels.  Its  authorized 
projects  are  mainly  to  provide  protection  to 
prevent  flooding  of  homes  and  other  build- 
ings, not  to  protect  lawns  and  beaches. 

The  federal  programme  provides  technical 
assistance,  if  required,  and  the  execution  and 
supervision  of  necessary  construction.  It  also 
provides  the  loan  of  supplies  and  equipment 
not  readily  available,  such  as  lumber,  sand- 
bags, pmnps  and  all  the  rest,  all  of  which 
are  accountable. 
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Where  flood  control  projects  cannot  be 
carried  out  because  of  lack  of  co-operation, 
lack  of  feasibility  or  other  reasons,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  also  gives  advice  on  floodproof- 
ing.  Floodproofing  is  any  means  of  reducing 
damage  if  floodwaters  do  reach  buildings. 
Floodproofing  includes  window  shields  of 
metal  or  plywood;  door  shields  of  the  same 
kind;  the  waterproofing  of  machinery;  the 
disconnecting  or  raising  of  electrical  circuits. 

Individual  homeowners  are  urged  to  pre- 
pare ahead  of  time  careful  plans  for  removing 
or  raising  of  furniture.  Low  protection  walls 
can  be  built  around  furnaces,  air  conditioners 
or  other  valuable  basement  equipment.  In 
some  homes  badcup  valves  in  sewer  pipes 
would  be  very  useful.  Auxiliary  generators 
can  help.  Extra  piunps  can  reduce  damage 
considerably.  In  some  houses  the  permanent 
sealing  of  basement  openings  no  longer  used, 
such  as  coal  chutes,  would  be  of  great  help. 
The  raising  or  relocation  of  hot  water 
heaters,  washers,  dryers,  furnaces,  freezers, 
refrigerators- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  have  about 
15  seconds  left. 

Mr.  Burr:  —and  any  other  equipment 
which  might  be  damaged  by  flooding,  would 
be  feasible  in  some  homes. 

To  summarize,  if  flood  control  is  not  pos- 
sible, floodproofing  can  reduce  damage  and 
flood  insurance  could  offer  some  compensa- 
tion. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  often 
been  said  that  governments  are  created  to 
allow  the  people  to  do  collectively  what 
they  cannot  do  individually.  Lakeshore  pro- 
tection is  a  very  good  example  of  the  need 
for  government  action,  especially  in  the 
most  threatened  areas— co-ordinated  and  su- 
pervised, and  perhaps  subsidized  action- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  Your  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Burr:  —is  the  only  satisfactory  answer. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Thank  you. 

The  member  for  Ontario  South. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  Just 
speaking  briefly  to  the  problems  we  are 
faced  with— and  of  course  I  am  referring 
basically  to  Lake  Ontario— a  great  deal  of 
the  shorelines  in  my  area  have  been  very 
badly  affected  by  the  high  water. 

First,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  the  Province  of  Onta- 
rio for  taking  the  initiative  in  coming  for- 


ward with  a  programme  to  meet  our  im- 
mediate need— our  immediate  problem  as  far 
as  diking  and  some  protection  is  concerned. 
This  is  more  than  I  can  say  for  our  coun- 
terparts in  Ottawa,  with  their  flood  disaster 
relief  fund  which  says  we  must  pay  the  first 
$8.5  million.  But  they'll  only  pay  after  the 
fact,  not  before.  It's  too  bad.  Well,  they 
have  been  co-operative  insofar  as  ARDA 
agreements  are  concerned. 

However,  they  have  not  come  forward 
at  this  time  to  help  carry  the  immediate 
costs  of  the  immediate  problems  we  are 
faced  with  of  those  people,  and  many  of 
them  are  in  my  area- and  I  assume  in  many 
other  areas  of  the  province— who  stand  to 
lose  their  homes  because  of  the  bad  high 
water  problems  we  are  having.  All  we  need 
are  two  or  three  bad  storms  right  now  to 
wipe  out  about  30  homes  in  the  riding  that 
I  represent.  And  I  do  congratulate  the  prov- 
ince on  this  matter. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  know 
when  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Stewart)  does  get  up  to  speak,  is  the  limita- 
tion on  this  80-20  ftind?  How  far  can  it  go; 
how  many  millions  is  it  going  to  cost?  I 
am  sure  he  doesn't  know  at  this  time,  but 
how  do  we  go  about  getting  these  funds? 
How  do  we  get  on  with  it  immediately? 

I  have  been  talking  to  the  subsidies  branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  and  applications 
must  go  there.  But  perhaps  the  minister 
could  clear  up  how  we  could  move  on  this 
very  quickly,  as  far  as  the  municipalities  are 
concerned,  at  the  present  time. 

Another  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  think  is 
very  important— and  the  former  speaker  was 
talking  about  it— is  assistance.  I  do  know 
that  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has 
at  its  disposal  certain  staff  who  will  come 
out  and  give  their  advice  to  individuals  and 
home  owners  on  how  they  may  protect  their 
homes  in  the  area. 

I  just  feel  that  the  need  is  for  long-term 
solutions.  We  talked  about  this,  if  I  remem- 
ber correctly,  when  the  water  was  high  in 
1952.  We  talked  about  long-term  solutions 
at  that  time.  I  am  quite  sure  once  the  crisis 
has  passed,  hopefully,  within  the  next  year, 
that  we  will  not  forget  the  long-term  solu- 
tions we  are  now  talking  about  and  the 
sharing  with  the  federal  people  in  providing 
a  long-term  solution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  just  like  to  say  again, 
congratulations  to  our  government  for  taking 
speedy  action  to  help  the  people  in  our  area 
who  really  needed  the  help. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Pretty  pathetic. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sarnia. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuIIbrook  (Samia):  I  am  going 
to  join  the  member  for  Ontario  South  (Mr. 
W.  Newman)  in  congratulating  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  in  assisting  us,  within  its 
hmitations  of  talent  and  finance,  in  meeting 
the  problems  that  arose  as  a  result  of  the 
storm.  We  got  co-operation  in  that  respect. 

For  example,  I  should  record  in  the 
House  that  next  Wednesday,  the  mayor  of 
my  community,  together  with  the  reeves  of 
another  community,  will  have  the  opportun- 
ity of  discussing  further  the  formula  for 
compensation  and  assistance  as  elicited  from 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  De- 
velopment (Mr.  Lawrence)  on  March  21  in 
his  statement.  He  is  going  to  meet  with 
them  next  Wednesday. 

But  I  really  think  nothing  is  served  by 
chastising  the  federal  government  in  this 
connection.  And  nothing  is  really  served  in 
unduly  complimenting  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. I  for  one  didn't  intend  to  rise  to 
take  issue  unduly  with  this  particular  min- 
ister. Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have  before 
me  a  letter  that  I  wrote  on  Jan.  5  to  the 
minister  that  expressed  my  deep  concern 
about  the  imminence  of  the  danger. 

It  didn't  really  require  the  US  Corps  of 
Engineers— and  if  I  might  digress,  that  is  a 
tragedy  in  itself.  It's  a  federal  and  provin- 
cial tragedy  that  on  this  side  of  the  border 
we  have  to  rely  upon  the  US  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  dictate  to  us  what  it  views  as 
an  appropriate  "Operation  Foresight,"  and 
what  it  views  as  the  impending  danger  levels 
on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Surely  to  goodness  we  have  to  have  some 
direction  on  the  federal  level;  some  direction 
on  the  provincial  level;  some  community  of 
effort  between  those  two  levels  of  govern- 
ment so  that  the  people  of  Canada  and, 
more  importantly  as  far  as  our  responsibility 
is  concerned,  the  people  of  Ontario  recog- 
nize what  the  situation  is. 

I  pointed  out  in  that  letter  of  Jan.  5  to 
the  provincial  secretary  that  I  was  vitally 
concerned  on  behalf  of  one  named  consti- 
tuent, a  Mrs.  Maxine  Guthrie,  whose  only 
source  of  income  were  10  cabins  located  at 
an  address  on  Lakeshore  Rd.  I  pointed  out 
to  the  minister  that  her  very  address  was 
a  ludicrous  one,  because  the  road  had  fallen 
in.  She  had  no  access;  she  had  no  egress. 

I  don't  say  that  the  secretary  or  the  min- 
ister could  wave  a  magic  wand  and  solve 
all  the  problems  that  face  my  constituents. 


I  have  had  the  opportunity,  albeit  in  an 
informal  fashion,  as  I  said  in  my  letter,  of 
talking  to  the  provincial  secretary  previously 
in  the  House,  and  he  informed  me  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  es- 
tablish a  task  force  in  this  connection. 

I  pointed  out  in  that  letter  also  that  the 
problem  with  the  task  force  that  was  anti- 
cipated was  that  the  damage  would  be  done 
by  the  time  this  task  force  reported.  I  want 
to  superimpose  upon  this  that  I  thought  it 
was  almost  frightening  for  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources,  in  response  to  my  ques- 
tion yesterday,  to  say  that  he  would  take 
under  advisement  the  question  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  select  committee  in 
1953.  I  must  say  I  got  the  feeling  that  the 
minister  didn't  even  know  about  the  recom- 
mendations in  1953. 

I  must  say  also  that  there  was  express 
concern  by  me  when  the  Premier  of  Ontario 
(Mr.  Davis)  reportedly  said  in  Goderich  dur- 
ing that  election,  in  response  to  a  question 
in  connection  with  erosion  and  lake  levels, 
let  us  say,  that  it  was  federal  responsibility. 
We're  not  going  to  get  anywhere,  firstly,  if 
the  provincial  politicians  say  it  is  a  federal 
responsibility  and  the  federal  politicians  say 
it  is  a  provincial  responsibility. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  that  we  in  this 
Legislature  have  to  voice  our  concern  to 
the  government  and,  if  need  be,  to  ask  our 
federal  colleagues  to  voice  concern  to  that 
level  of  government  that  the  International 
Joint  Commission  has  to  become  an  effective 
voice.  They  have  no  powers  whatever;  all 
they  can  do  is  make  recommendations.  It  is 
almost  platitudinous  to  have  them  meet  each 
year.  It  is  almost  trite  to  have  the  heads  of 
the  governments  abutting  the  Great  Lakes 
meet  each  year  over  cocktails  and  caviare 
to  decide  that  something  must  be  done. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  federal 
jurisdiction,  the  American  state  jurisdictions, 
the  Canadian  provincial  jurisdictions  and  the 
federal  government  of  Canada  unilaterally 
are  going  to  have  to  give  up  some  of  their 
constitutional  prerogatives  to  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  if  anything  is  ever 
going  to  be  effected.  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
problem  where  we  can  stand  in  this  House 
and  expect  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development  to  solve  it.  He  can't 
solve  it.  It's  impossible  for  him  so  to  do.  All 
he  can  do  is  reciprocate  to  these  tragic  situa- 
tions that  continue  to  arise,  be  it  by  act  of 
God  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Like  the 
IJC,   they  can   only  recommend. 
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Mr.  Bullbrook:  Yes.  I  am  not  going  to  say, 
as  some  people  have  said,  that  the  higher 
levels  in  the  Great  Lakes  are  for  the  benefit 
of  Ontario  Hydro.  I  really  don't  knovv^  that. 
All  I  know  is  that  on  Saturday  morning  when 
I  went  out  and  tried  to  view  the  storm,  it 
wasn't  Ontario  Hydro  that  was  to  blame.  It 
was  the  forces  of  nature  that  were  adversely 
aflFecting  my  constituents. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  also— and  I  want  to 
say  this  to  my  colleagues,  through  the 
Speaker— that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
Mr.  Herter  and  Mr.  Robichaud  and  their 
colleagues  on  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission be  given  power.  And  to  give  them 
power  we  have  to  recognize  that  we  have 
to  give  up  parts  of  our  power  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  the  people  who  live  in  that 
great  basin.  This  has  to  be  done. 

That  basically  is  the  thrust  of  my  remarks. 
I  was  going  to  be  somewhat  partisan  and  talk 
about  the  recommendations  in  1953.  It  really 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  inertia  of  govern- 
ment that  those  recommendations,  falling 
within  the  provincial  jurisdiction,  were  fol- 
lowed up  in  only  a  very  slight  fashion. 

I  don't  think  programmes  like  ARDA— and 
I  hope  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
recognizes  this  when  he  gets  up— can  be  the 
instruments  of  compensating  these  people,  let 
alone  effectually  remedying  the  situation  and 
protecting  their  interests.  ARDA  can't  be  it. 
We  just  can't  restrict  it  in  that  fashion.  It 
must  be  much  more  all-embracing.  I  say  this 
to  you— there  has  been  inertia  on  the  part  of 
the  government  but  there  is  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  us  by  spelling  that  out  in  line 
and  paragraph. 

Paragraph  6  of  that  report  talks  about  the 
nature  of  provincial  participation.  There 
should  have  been  greater  provincial  partici- 
pation. If  there  was  inertia  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  government  we  needed  ministers 
who  would  try  to  point  out  to  them  that 
something  had  to  be  done.  Members  will 
recognize  that  in  January  this  year  36  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  en 
masse,  went  to  President  Nixon  and  asked 
him  to  do  what  I  am  asking  that  we  in  this 
Legislature  do.  That  is,  to  give  up  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  some  of  the 
responsibilities  that  are  inherent  in  the  fed- 
eral government  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  this  has  got  to  be  the  answer.  What 
we  want  to  see  is  some  direc^jion  now.  We 
appreciate  what  is  being  done  at  the  present 
time.  We  say  that  frankly  we  would  like  to 
become  more  involved.  One  of  my  colleagues 
has  made  the  comment  that  we  in  the  Legis- 


lature sometimes,  and  with  great  justification, 
feel  left  out. 

I  am  not  certain  that  a  task  force  is  the 
entire  answer.  If  there  is  the  appointment 
of  a  task  force  I  would  exhort,  through  the 
Speaker  to  the  Provincial  Secretary,  for  Re- 
sources Development,  that  we  who  are  in- 
volved in  our  riding  responsibilities  be 
apprised  of  what  they  are  doing,  where  they 
are  going,  what  recommendations  they  have. 

I  will  close  in  saying  this:  The  answer 
doesn't  lie  within  this  chamber.  The  answer 
doesn't  lie  on  Parliament  Hill.  The  answer 
lies  really  in  a  recognition  that  this  huge 
problem,  monumentally  significant,  astronom- 
ically costly,  has  to  be  given  over  to  a  body 
that  reaUy  can  assess  it  on  a  full-time  basis 
and  that  is  given  the  powers  to  meet  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  going  to  address 
myself  to  the  technicalities  of  this  problem 
and  how  we  can  cope  with  it  but  rather  to 
the  overall  poUcy  and  particularly  the  means 
of  financing  that  policy.  I  think  our  problem, 
notwithstanding  the  rather  fulsome  praise 
of  the  provincial  government  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Ontario  South,  is  that  we  have 
had  an  absence  of  effective  policy  at  the 
provincial  level.  That  absence  isn't  going  to 
be  removed,  that  vacuum  isn't  going  to  be 
filled  by  once  again  engaging  in  that  rather 
childish  pursuit  of  blaming  Ottawa. 

The  minister  in  charge  of  resources  in  this 
province  was  quoted  the  other  day  as  saying 
that  the  potential  loss  from  flooding  and  these 
storms  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  might  be 
in  the  range  of  $200  million.  He  said 
that  that  was  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
to  cope  with.  If  that  is  the  case  let's  recall 
the  policy  framework  within  which  this  gov- 
enmient  has  operated  in  coping  with  disas- 
ters until  now. 

If  we  had  a  flood,  if  we  had  a  hailstorm 
or  if  we  had  a  hurricane,  or  something  of 
that  nature,  the  government  policy  was  that 
if  a  local  group  got  together  and  raised 
money  it  would  match  it  dollar  for  dollar.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  more  fatuously  ineffec- 
tive than  that.  The  government  is  saying  to 
the  local  area,  which  has  faced  disaster  and 
has  all  the  consequences  flowing  from  the 
disaster,  that  the  people  have  got  to  go  out 
and  raise  a  dollar  before  it  will  match  it 
with  a  dollar. 
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That  has  been  the  general  poUcy  up  until 
now.  With  recent  disasters,  the  government 
has  become  mildly  more  generous.  It  has  got 
on  to  an  80-20  basis  and,  to  quote  from  the 
minister,  "with  those  municipalities  affected 
which  wish  to  participate,  for  dike  repairs, 
pumping  off  flood  waters,  temporary  diking 
and  road  repairs." 

The  rest  of  the  minister's  comments  tended 
to  chastise  Ottawa.  I  am  not  going  to  defend 
Ottawa— God  knows  the  inadequacies  of  the 
policies  there  are  painfully  obvious— but  I 
think  it  is  well  for  the  Legislature  to  acknowl- 
edge at  least  what  Ottawa  is  offering,  and 
then  see  what  this  government  might  do  to 
come  up  jointly  with  a  programme  which 
might  anticipate  the  repetition  of  this  kind 
of  a  disaster. 

I  want  to  quote  briefly  for  the  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  or  three  paragraphs  from  a 
statement  by  the  federal  minister,  Mr.  Davis, 
as  reported  in  the  House  of  Commons  min- 
utes of  proceedings  and  evidence  of  the 
standing  committee  on  miscellaneous  esti- 
mates on  Wednesday,  March  14,  1973.  He 
was  being  queried  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Toronto-Lakeshore.  Mr.  Davis'  reply  was: 

Perhaps  I  can  put  it  this  way.  There 
are  programmes  in  several  provinces  of 
the  kind  that  Ontario  might  be  interested 
in.  One  programme  in  which  the  ministers 
from  Ontario  showed  considerable  interest 
was  the  one  on  the  Fraser  River  in  British 
Columbia.  Floods  are  an  annual  event 
there,  and  because  of  the  dikes  having 
been  built  as  long  ago  as  100  years  these 
dikes  have  been  raised  and  raised  and 
there  have  been  very  serious  floods  run- 
ning into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
with  the  federal  government  getting 
hooked  for  some  part  of  the  compensa- 
tion. So  after  a  long  period  of  time  a 
joint  federal-provincial  scheme  to  build 
protective   works   has   developed. 

The  current  scheme  calls  for  a  develop- 
ment costing  in  the  order  of  $80  million, 
spread  over  a  dozen  years,  for  diking 
along  that  river  whose  flow  might  fluc- 
tuate from  1  to  30  or  40.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous range  in  flow.  In  contrast,  in  the 
Great  Lakes  a  flood  occurs  within  once 
every  40  years  or  so. 

So,  until  the  population  really  accumu- 
lates around  the  Great  Lakes  or  the  flood 
situation  gets  to  its  present  state,  there 
is  no  great  outcry  for  the  kind  of  protec- 
tion which  has  been  annual  in  British 
Columbia.  Nevertheless,  there  are  pro- 
grammes for  a  50-50  sharing  of  protective 


works  and  if  the  Province  of  Ontario  wants 
to  develop  a  long-term  scheme  [I  repeat, 
Mr.  Speaker]  if  the  Province  of  Ontario 
wants  to  develop  a  long-term  scheme 
jointly  with  our  engineers,  for  which  it  is 
prepared  to  put  up  a  dollar,  I  think  the 
federal  government  has  to  put  up  a 
matching  dollar. 

Another  query  was  put  to  the  minister  and 
I'll  read  it.  It  was  from  Mr.  Crier,  the  hon. 
member  for  Toronto-Lakeshore: 

Has  the  compensation  to  which  you  re- 
ferred earlier  in  respect  to  the  Fraser, 
largely  been  paid  to  people  whose  live- 
lihood has  been  affected  by  flooding,  or 
has  it  gone  so  far  as  to  compensate  people 
whose  homes  or  residences  have  been  af- 
fected? 

Mr.  Davis'  reply: 

Property  is  included.  There  is  a  sliding 
scale  which  has  been  in  effect  now  for  a 
couple  of  years  and  is  applied  to  flooding, 
not  only  in  British  Columbia  but  in  several 
other  provinces.  It  works  something  like 
this:  The  province  pays  the  first  dollar  per 
capita.  In  Ontario's  case  the  flood  would 
have  to  exceed  approximately  $8  million 
damage  to  property  and  individuals'  live- 
lihood before  the  federal  government  be- 
gins to  make  an  contribution.  On  the  next 
$2  the  federal  government  puts  up  50  per 
cent.  On  the  next  $2  75  per  cent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Fifty  per  cent  of  the 
increment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  50  per  cent  of  the 
$2,  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  No,  on  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  first  dollar  is  paid 
by  the  province;  on  the  next  $2  they  pay 
half;  on  the  next  $2  they  pay  75  per  cent— 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  It  is  50-50  at  $40 
million. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay— and  beyond  that 
they  pay  90  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay.  What  does  it 
mean,  Mr.  Speaker?  Here  is  this  minister 
and  his  colleagues  behind  him  bleating  that 
the  federal  government  won't  do  anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  That  is  compensation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  listen  for  a  moment. 
If  the  hon.  minister  in  charge  of  resources 
in  this  province  is  at  all  accurate  when  he 
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says  there  is  a  potential  loss  of  $200  million, 
what  does  it  mean?  The  Province  of  Ontario 
has  to  pay  the  first  $8  million.  On  the  next 
$16  million  it's  split  50-50.  On  the  next  $16 
million  it's  split  12-4,  with  the  $12  million 
being  paid  by  the  federal  government,  and 
on  any  other  millions  beyond  that— they  have 
not  set  a  ceiling,  though  I  presmne  this  is 
open  to  negotiation  in  each  given  year— 
the  federal  government  pays  90  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  That  is  compensation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Compensation  for  loss  of 
livelihood   or  for  loss   of  property. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Not  property. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes.  I  am  sorry— 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Not  all  property.  You 
must- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   I  am  sorry,  I  suppose  I 
could    let   the    minister   read    the    record    in 
view  of  the  limited  amount  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:   No.  Just  to  get  the 
facts  right,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute.  The  ques- 
tion was: 

Has  the  compensation  to  which  you  re- 
ferred earlier  in  respect  to  the  Eraser 
largely  been  paid  to  people  whose  liveli- 
hood has  been  affected  by  flooding  or  has 
it  gone  so  far  as  to  compensate  people 
whose  homes  or  residences  have  been 
affected? 

The  federal  minister's  reply:  "Property  is 
included." 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  But  he  is  not  answer- 
ing that  in  an  accurate  sense.  I  mean— it  is 
written  out  so  I  am  not  arguing  with  you— 
it  is  quite  clear  in  the  terms  of  the  federal 
offer- 
Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  intruding  in  the 
time- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  okay.  Fine. 

Hon.    Mr.    Lawrence:     I    thought   at   this 
point  you  might- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  It  doesn't  apply  to 
recreational  land.  It  doesn't  apply  to  com- 
mercial and  industrial  property  or  property 
that  is  capable  of  being  insured  and  so  that 
wipes  out  a  vast  amount  of  damage.   So  I 


don't   think   anyone    could   comprehend   that 
when   you've   taken   out  all   those  forms   of 
property  and  you  are  limited  to  permanent 
residences  and  personal  firms- 
Mr.  Burr:  Earmhouses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  —which  are  uninsur- 
able basically;  it  has  got  to  be  uninsurable— 
that  you  would  ever  get  into  the  hundreds 
of  balmy  millions  in  this  province  or  any 
other  province.  Whereas  in  the  Eraser  Valley 
you  are  dealing  with  market  gardeners  and 
you  are  dealing  with  intensive  farming  and 
you  are  dealing  with  permanent  residences 
where  they  start  off  at  a  much  lower  base 
and  it's  just  great. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  only  thing  that  I  find 
a  little  strange  is,  I'm  not  in  a  poistion  to 
dispute  the  minister's  listing  of  exemptions 
in  a  deal  that  the  federal  government  would 
make,  but  here  is  the  federal  minister  speak- 
ing here  and  he  makes  none  of  these  excep- 
tions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Well,  it  is  all  in  print. 
It  is  all  in  print. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  says  that  it  is  avail- 
able to  other  provinces.  He  says  it  is  avail- 
able to  other  provinces.  It  has  been  made 
available  to  British  Columbia  and  other 
provinces  in  recent  years.  All  I'm  saying  is 
that  even  if  the  minister  has  got  to  operate 
only  on  the  basis  of  residential  property,  pri- 
vate firms,  farmland  and  things  of  this  na- 
ture, it  seems  to  me  that  beyond  the  first 
$8  million,  which  in  terms  of  the  $200  mil- 
lion figure  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  has  mentioned,  $8  million  is  a 
small  amount.  You've  got  $192  million  be- 
yond that.  Beyond  that,  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  meeting  50-50,  and  at  least  on  per- 
sonal properties  and  private  firms  and 
farmlands,  75-25  and  then  90-10. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  If  you  get  up  to  a 
gross  of  $100  million. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  minister 
mean,  if  you  get  up  to  a  gross  of  $100  mil- 
lion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  They  pay  nothing 
until  $8  million,  as  the  member  points  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  This  is  not  for  works, 
this  is  compensation.  I  notice  in  some  of  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  that  people 
one  moment  talk  about  the  cost  of  works— 
which  I  would  expect  the  Minister  of  Na- 
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tional  Resources  meant  when  he  said  $200 
million,  and  that  is  a  sensible  sort  of  figure 
for  the  kind  of  programme  that  has  been 
discussed  here  this  afternoon- 
Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  about  30  seconds 
left. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  If  the  member  is 
talking  about  compensation,  then  it  is  not 
until  you  get  a  fund  of  damage  suffered  by 
this  isolated  group,  at  $40  million  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  figure  becomes  20-20,  or 
up  to  $100  million  approximately  until  it 
becomes  75-25,  and  great!— at  $200  million 
it  may  be  90.  But  does  the  member  honestly 
think  that  the  personal  property  compensa- 
tion, with  those  limitations  in  Ontario,  would 
ever  be  in  those  ranges? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  make  this  comment.  I  haven't  seen  the 
details  of  the  proposal  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  am  getting  a  copy 
for  the  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
take  a  look  at  it  and  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity later  in  the  session  to  come  back 
to  it  again.  But  on  the  basis  of  this,  on  the 
next  $2  the  federal  government  puts  up  50 
cents;  on  the  next  $2,  75,  and  on  the  next 
two,  90.  So  beyond  a  $40  million  total, 
where  there  is  a  50-50,  the  federal  will  carry 
90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Time  has  expired. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Well,  I  interrupted, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say.  I  can  sum  it  up  in  30  seconds.  I  think 
there  is  more  opportunity  to  work  out  a 
programme  that  will  meet  the  needs  and 
forestall  the  kinds  of  disaster  and  loss  we've 
had  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  think  the 
obligation  is  on  this  government  to  sit  down 
with  Ottawa  and  work  it  out  within  what 
they  are  now  offering,  get  it  more  generous 
if  it  can,  but  not  waste  time  blaming  them. 
Let's  get  a  programme,  because  up  until 
now  we  have  had  a  farcical  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  It  is  not  a  question 
of  blame. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for— 

Mr.  B.  Gflbertson  (Algoma):   Glengarry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Glengarry. 


Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuve  (Glengarry):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  perhaps  I  should  say  some- 
thing on  this  subject.  I  do  want  to  sym- 
pathize with  any  of  the  members  who  have 
people  who  are  directly  affected  along  the 
shorelines  of  the  Great  Lakes.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  lake  levels  committee  in  1952, 
and  travelled  along  the  shorelines  from  Lake 
St.  Clair  to  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Ontario. 
I  can  assure  the  members  that  I  have  every 
sympathy  for  the  people  who  are  directly 
affected. 

However,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  power  of  mankind  cannot  interfere  with, 
nor  has  it  found  an  answer  to  the  changing 
levels  of  these  lakes.  It  has  been  estimated  by 
qualified  people,  professionals,  who  have 
made  tests,  that  Lake  Erie  in  a  favourable 
season,  a  dry  summer,  can  be  lowered  by  as 
much  as  two  feet  or  more  just  through  eva- 
poration. Last  year,  as  has  been  pointed  out, 
was  a  year  of  excessive  precipitation  and, 
therefore,  one  can  understand  that  weather 
conditions  were  beyond  the  control  of  man. 
This  does  not  happen  overnight  because 
tests  have  been  made  indicating  water  com- 
ing down  from  Lake  Superior  to  Lake  On- 
tario takes  22  months  in  its  journey.  There- 
fore, a  combination  of  factors  causes  this 
problem. 

It  appears  that  we  have  cycles  of  low 
levels  and  also  cycles  of  high  levels.  We  can't 
blame  any  one  government  because  the  laws 
of  nature  are  such  that  erosion  is  a  world- 
wide problem.  Certainly,  when  the  level  is 
high,  depending  on  the  soil  along  the  shore- 
hne,  the  situation  is  gready  aggravated  and 
far  more  excessive  than  when  it's  lower  or 
at  a  normal  level. 

At  that  time,  as  I  recall,  coming  from  Lake 
Superior  right  down  through  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  on  the  Ontario  shoreline  alone 
we  have  almost  3,000  miles  of  shoreline.  The 
state  of  Indiana,  as  I  recall  at  that  time,  has 
a  total  of  45  miles  along  Lake  Michigan. 
Not  one  of  those  states  actually  assumes 
responsibility  in  the  way  of  putting  out  pub- 
lic money  for  private  property. 

As  I'm  trying  to  paint  the  picture,  it's  a 
gigantic  programme.  I  realize  that  the  people 
and  the  members  are  conscientious  enough 
to  bring  these  problems  to  the  fore  and  to 
the  attention  of  governments;  but  it's  one 
thing  to  talk  and  another  thing  to  remedy  it 
because,  after  all,  basically,  no  one  knows, 
the  amount  of  money  that  it  would  require. 
I  think  it's  beyond  the  capacity  of  govern- 
ments to  do  in  a  short-term  pull. 
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We  have  received  much  of  that  informa- 
tion from  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers.  They  are  set  up,  and  possibly 
more  advanced  than  we  are  in  this  country, 
but  the  Great  Lakes  basin  is  navigable  water 
for  which  a  great  deal  of  research  should 
come  at  the  federal  level.  Studies  of  cur- 
rents and  such  Hke  are  very  vague  but  they 
do  show  that  they  have  an  influence  on  the 
erosion  problem  in  particular. 

In  1853,  the  Toronto  Islands  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  peninsula,  soUd  land 
right  to  the  main  shore,  but  builders  at  that 
time  with  equipment,  sandsuckers  and  such 
like,  used  that  material  for  construction  and 
building.  As  a  result,  with  the  rise  in  water 
and  the  currents  along  the  shoreline,  this 
opened  up  the  gap.  You  people  are  much 
more  familiar  with  it  than  I  am.  The  east  gap 
to  the  Toronto  harbour  has  to  be  dredged 
every  now  and  again  because  of  this  floating 
material  which  they  seem  to  feel  comes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborough  Bluffs. 

As  I  recall  it,  at  that  time  the  St.  Law- 
rence power  project  was  in  the  making  and 
this  report  was  held  back  a  year  —  not 
through  my  efforts  but  the  International  Joint 
Commission  was  having  meetings  in  Roch- 
ester on  the  American  side  because  the  same 
complaint  was  raised  there. 

People  had  damage  done  to  their  property 
along  the  lakefront  and  as  a  result  there 
was  quite  a  controversy  over  the  duct  dam 
which  was  in  existence  just  below  Prescott 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  It  held  back  the 
waters  through  that  narrow  channel;  as  you 
know  the  precambrian  rock  is  there  and  a 
range  comes  across  there.  For  navigation 
purposes,  it  was  possible  to  have  that  dam 
in  the  charmel;  and  it  was  needed  at  that 
time. 

What  many  people  failed  to  realize  was 
that  there  is  only  a  two-foot  drop  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  from  Kingston  to  55 
miles  east.  The  real  drop  comes  from  that 
point  to  the  Saunders  Dam  where  the  river 
fell  at  that  time  by  92  ft.  The  face  of  that 
dam  at  its  greatest  height  is  85  ft. 

There  are  problems  which  are  not  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
connected  with  the  flow  that  goes  through 
that  power  dam.  When  the  Ottawa  River 
flows  into  Montreal  harbour,  which  is  in 
the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  early  part  of 
June,  it  affects  the  level  of  the  river  at 
Montreal  harbour  and  that  has  to  be  con- 
trolled. 

Therefore,  if  it  so  happens  that  the  high 
water  levels  coincide  and  the  St.  Lawrence 


is  running  through  at  full  capacity  and  the 
Ottawa  River  is  exceptionally  high,  the  water 
level  has  to  be  controlled  at  a  certain  level 
in  order  to  meet  those  requirements  of  Mont- 
real harbour.  That's  a  navigation  problem 
which  is  at  the  federal  level  and  which  is 
beyond  any  jvuisdidtion  that  the  Province  of 
Ontario  may  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  problems  which 
existed  then  exist  now.  I  recall  going  out  to 
Saltfleet  township  where  people  had  built 
homes  without  going  to  the  council  to  re- 
ceive permits.  The  result  was  there  was  quite 
a  controversy  between  two  individuals  and 
the  reeve  at  that  time  because  these  people 
were  not  allowed  to  move  into  their  homes. 
The  council  offered  them  free  land— a  free 
site— so  they  could  transport  the  houses  they 
had  built  without  permission  to  a  higher 
level.  But  that  controversy  wasn't  in  very 
respectable  language,  I  can  tell  you,  human 
nature   being    what   it   is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Thirty  seconds  left. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  If  we  had  known  of  a  lot 
of  these  problems  years  ago,  perhaps  restric- 
tions could  have  been  made  to  help.  On 
the  other  hand  how  can  you  judge  a  50  mile 
an  hour  wind?  They  have  records  of  this 
in  1948  where  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie 
was  13.4  ft  lower  than  it  was  at  Buffalo! 
I  just  point  these  out  because  it  is  not  an 
easy  problem  to  resolve. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  concur  with  the  remarks  of  the 
member  for  Glengarry;  he  and  I  have  talked 
about  this  serious  problem  on  several  occa- 
sions. I  preface  my  remarks,  by  saying  I've 
been  involved  in  erosion  problems  for  the 
past  eight  years  in  my  particular  riding  so 
this  is  nothing  new  to  me. 

I  must  say,  to  be  fair  to  the  provincial 
departments,  that  certainly  the  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  as  it  was  called,  and 
its  engineering  staff,  have  been  very  fair 
with  people  in  my  riding  over  the  past  eight 
years.  I  think  this  has  been  heightened  with 
the  tragic  storm  that  hit  my  particular  area 
and  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  (Mr. 
Spence)  last  November. 

I  express  this  on  behalf  of  the  people  in 
my  riding,  that  we  appreciate  the  work  done 
by  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  the 
ARDA  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food,  and  the  Department  of  highways, 
as  it  used  to  be.  I  think  there  is  a  feeling 
of  mutual  agreement  among  our  provincial 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  who  looks 
after  our  ARDA  projects,  the  federal   Min- 
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ister  of  Agriculture,  and  the  federal  minis- 
ter responsible  for  DREE. 

However,  yesterday,  I  and  the  residents 
in  my  riding  were  very  disturbed  and  very 
disappointed  at  the  announcement  that  the 
licences  regarding  sandsuckers  had  again 
been  renewed  by  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources.  This  particular  work  is  going  on 
less  than  a  mile  away  from  where  the  prov- 
ince has  expended  some  $300,000  on  experi- 
mental erosion  control  work  on  private  lands, 
to  try  to  come  up  with  a  five-year  study  to 
see  what  methods   are  best. 

Even  that  programme  itself,  Mr.  Speaker, 
has  foundered,  in  that  they  ran  out  of  funds 
a  year  or  two  ago  to  have  the  research 
people  look  at  the  area  and  make  necessary 
repairs  where  these  erosion  control  struc- 
tures were  breaking  down. 

I  refer  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  of  1953,  on  which  the  mem- 
ber for  Glengarry  served  and  of  which  the 
former  member  for  Essex  South,  Mr.  Mur- 
doch, was  a  part,  I  believe.  Recommenda- 
tions 6  and  7— I'll  read  those  into  the  record, 
if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker— are  very  pertinent  to 
this  subject,  and  I  quote;  first.  No.  6: 

That  wherever,  on  the  shoreline  of  the 
Great  Lakes  in  Ontario,  land  is  subject 
to  such  erosion  or  inundation  as,  in  the 
judgement  of  the  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development,  makes  it  unsuitable  for 
private  development,  the  minister  be  em- 
powered to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  use 
of  such  land  until  suitable  protective 
works  have  been  installed. 

And  7: 

That  wherever,  on  the  shoreline  of  the 
Great  Lakes  in  Ontario,  the  use  of  land 
is  restricted  or  prohibited  because  of  the 
threat  of  erosion  or  inundation,  the  muni- 
cipality or  the  valley  conservation  author- 
ity, if  such  has  been  established  in  the 
area  in  which  such  land  is  situate,  be  em- 
powered to  acquire  these  lands  for  park, 
recreation  or  protective  purposes. 

I  think  that  in  the  past  20  years  we  have 
been  remiss,  at  the  provincial  level,  the 
county  level  and  the  local  municipal  level. 
Possibly  we  should  have  accepted  that  rec- 
ommendation and  acted  on  it  in  a  good 
many  cases. 

In  my  experience,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  town- 
ship of  Mersea  did  refuse  to  allow  one  sub- 
division to  go  in  a  year  or  two  ago  because 
of  the  low-lying  nature  of  the  land.  I  be- 
lieve   this    was    on    recommendation    of    the 


county  health  unit,  and  I  commend  them  for 
this. 

But  I  think  this  is  where  we  have  been 
remiss  over  the  past  few  years,  and  might 
have  alleviated  much  of  the  problem  that 
has  occurred  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

The  other  point  I'd  like  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  legislation  regarding  conser- 
vation authorities  should  be  changed.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  on  that  select  com- 
mittee a  few  years  ago,  and  again  currently 
on  the  select  committee  on  drainage.  These 
are  areas  of  concern  in  regard  to  the  Great 
Lakes  levels,  as  they  have  an  interplay.  I 
feel  that  the  conservation  authorities  must 
somehow  have  the  jurisdiction  to  do  some 
sort  of  erosion  control  work,  and  thus  be 
the  mechanical  means  whereby  the  two 
levels  of  government  can  be  approached  in 
an  orderly  manner  for  financial  assistance 
under  a  basic  policy. 

I  was  quite  shocked  a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  our  select  committee  on  drain- 
age when  we  had  four  representatives  of  the 
Ministrv  of  Natural  Resources,  one  of  whom 
is  on  the  Great  Lakes  study  group.  At  the 
conclusion  of  that  meeting,  I  asked  him  if 
they  were  going  to  make  any  changes  in 
their  policy  on  erosion  control.  I  am  sorry 
to  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  were  not 
even  aware  that  their  engineering  branch 
did  have  a  policy  on  erosion  control  at  that 
time.  It  is  an  eight-point  programme  that 
was  developed  in  July,  1972,  and  first  enun- 
ciated in  my  particular  riding. 

In  the  county  of  Essex  we  have  suffered 
tremendously  at  the  north  shore  of  the 
county,  as  well  as  in  my  particular  riding. 
Our  county  council  has  endorsed  a  resolution 
asking  for  flood  insurance  similar  to  crop 
insurance.  I  have  replied  to  county  council 
in  this  regard,  based  on  my  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  crop  insurance.  In  the  folder 
outlining  the  details  of  that  programme,  they 
specifically  indicate  that  crop  insurance  will 
not  be  given  where  there  is  low-lying  land 
that  is  subject  to  normal  flooding.  Similarly, 
thev  will  not  extend  that  coverage  where  in 
their  judgement  there  is  poor  management. 
And  I  have  asked  county  council  if  this  was 
what  they  meant  by  the  type  of  flood  in- 
surance they  wished.  I  don't  feel  it  is  prac- 
tical; I  don't  think  the  people  who  have 
built  in  these  low-lying  areas  could  aff^ord 
the  premiums. 

Basically,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  many 
of  the  remarks  here  today.  Certainly  we 
could  go  into  all  the  recommendations  of 
the  Great  Lakes  water  resources  conference 
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held  by  the  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada 
a  few  years  ago— but  tnat  would  not  solve 
the  problem  at  hand.  Surely  we  can  act  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  committee 
report  of  1953  and  the  engineering  studies 
that  have  been  done  since,  and  come  up 
with  some  sort  of  a  comprehensive  program- 
me, worked  out  mutually  by  the  Ottawa 
government,  the  province,  the  counties,  the 
regional  governments  and  the  local  munici- 
palities. In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  all  we  can  do  is  pray  for  no  winds 
and  plenty  of  sunshine. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  L  Deans  (Wentworth):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  the  hon.  mem- 
ber in  his  prayer  because  I  think  it  is  going 
to  be  absolutely  necessary,  judging  from  the 
actions  of  the  provincial  government  to  date. 

I  want  to  say  also,  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Samia,  that 
I  appeared  before  the  International  Joint 
Commission  in  1969,  I  believe,  and  I  made 
just  such  a  recommendation,  that  they  be 
given  additional  powers  to  deal  with  matters 
of  concern  in  the  Great  Lakes.  The  then 
Minister  of  Energy  and  Resources  Manage- 
ment, I  believe  he  was  then  called,  the 
member  for  Hal  ton  West  (Mr.  Kerr),  was  in 
the  audience  and  he  claimed  that  wasn't 
such  a  good  idea.  Nevertheless,  this  is  a 
different  matter,  and  perhaps  in  this  parti- 
cular matter  he  would  agree  with  us  that 
there  is  a  need  to  have  a  body  that  has 
jurisdiction  on  both  sides  of  the  border.  So 
the  member  for  Samia  is  right  on  in  what  he 
is  saying  in  that  regard. 

I  also  want  to  say  that  I  consider  the 
federal  government's  attitude  toward  this 
particular  problem  to  be  wrong.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  they  should  be  sitting  back  and 
waiting  until  the  Province  of  Ontario  has 
expended  about  $8  milUon  before  they  start 
to  assist.  But,  by  the  same  token,  I  consider 
the  attitude  of  the  provincial  government 
also  to  be  wrong:  I  don't  believe  that  they 
should  be  requesting  municipalities  that  are 
already  hard-pressed,  with  very  limited  tax 
sources,  to  raise  even  20  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  at  this  point. 

I  really  worry  about  the  attitude  that  has 
been  evident  over  the  last  two  years.  I  can 
recall  attending  a  meeting  at  the  Beacon 
Motor  Hotel  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  about 
9  or  10  months  ago.  It  was  the  last  of  a 
number  of  meetings  that  had  been  held  there 
to  discuss  this  particular  problem  as  well  as 


the  fears  and  concerns  of  the  people  who 
live  along  the  shoreUne  of  Lake  Ontario,  from 
Burlington  on  the  one  end  to  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake  on  the  other.  They  were  expressing 
their  concern  then  that  this  year  was  going 
to  be  a  year  in  which  they  were  about  to 
suffer  considerable  loss;  and  that  message 
was  relayed  to  the  government. 

As  a  result  of  that  meeting  and  subsequent 
meetings  with  other  constituents  of  mine, 
I  contacted  the  appropriate  department,  send- 
ing to  them  maps  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
an  agreement  which  had  at  one  point  been 
signed  by  the  government  in  regard  to  the 
building  of  groynes  in  the  area  of  Saltfleet 
township  and  Hamilton  that  is  on  the  lake- 
front.  We  were  asking  for  assistance,  be- 
cause we  feared  there  were  going  to  be 
problems  this  coming  winter  and  in  the  spring 
breakup.  We  didn't  get  much  of  an  answer 
to  that  either,  quite  frankly. 

I  then  wrote  to  the  Premier  about  five 
weeks  ago  and  asked  him,  in  view  of  those 
things  and  of  the  fact  that  many  people  were 
already  suffering  and  many  more  likely  would 
suffer  considerably  greater  damage,  if  he 
could  inform  me  who  was  in  charge.  I  re- 
received  no  answer. 

I  then  followed  up  with  another  letter  to 
the  Premier  and,  referring  to  my  first  letter, 
I  asked  if  he  could  please  answer  it,  because 
many  of  my  constituents  were  knee-deep  in 
water  and  waiting  for  his  help  and  I  got  no 
answer.  Finally,  out  of  the  back  rooms  of 
the  government  party  came  the  declaration 
that  it  was  finally  going  to  become  involved 
but  its  involvement  was  conditional  on  muni- 
cipal involvement.  I  think  that  that  approach 
is  wrong. 

I  raised  yesterday  with  the  minister  an- 
other twist  in  the  whole  matter^hat  perhaps 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  that  involvement 
conditional,  if  the  government  wished,  on 
the  involvement  of  the  individual  citizen  who 
may  be  suffering  damage  and  may  be  able 
to  raise  the  20  per  cent  on  his  own,  and  who 
wants  to  proceed  with  work.  Frankly  I  think 
that  there  are  are  citizens  who  live  along  the 
lakefront  who  are  prepared  to  involve  them- 
selves to  some  extent  financially  and  who  are 
prepared  to  get  work  done  if  they  think  the 
work  will  be  of  a  lasting  nature.  I  believe  that 
that  kind  of  change  in  the  policy  of  this 
government  is  essential  and  should  be 
enunciated  here  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
order  that  these  people  can  proceed. 

I'm  also  worried  because  frankly  I  think 
that  in  the  overall  picture  even  that  isn't 
likely  to  have  much  of  a  lasting  effect.  I'm 
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concerned  that  some  citizens  will  be  able 
financially  to  do  it  while  their  neighbours 
will  not.  We  all  know  the  consequences  of 
building  a  breakwater  or  a  groyne  in  one 
area.  It  simply  means  that  the  currents  and 
winds  come  around  behind  it  and  eventually 
that  is  torn  out  and  it  has  served  no  useful 
purpose,  but  considerable  funds  will  have 
been  expended. 

What  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  government 
is  this:  That  the  responsibility  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  shorelines  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  is,  in  fact,  a  joint  responsibility  but 
until  such  time  as  the  federal  government 
recognizes  the  requirement  of  its  involve- 
ment, this  government  has  to  assume  full 
responsibility  and  to  move  in.  Further  to 
that,  the  preservation  of  the  shorelines,  until 
such  time  as  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission is  given  the  kind  of  power  that  has 
been  suggested,  should  be  assumed  by  this 
government.  It  should  take  advantage  of 
whatever  is  available  federally  but  it  ought 
to  proceed  immediately  with  the  plans  and 
the  development  along  the  shoreline. 

Then,  having  once  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  shoreline,  it  should  go  one 
step  further  in  a  matter  perhaps  slightly  un- 
related but  nevertheless  important.  It  should 
say  then  that  since  it's  the  government's 
responsibility,  access  to  all  of  the  shoreline 
is  available  to  all  citizens  since  all  citizens 
are  paying  for  it.  I  suggest  that  that's  some- 
thing which  has  to  be  considered  in  the 
overall  picture. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Definitely. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  tell  members  some- 
thing else.  My  colleague  from  Sandwich- 
Riverside,  who  spoke  earlier  has  been  con- 
cerned about  this  matter  for  some  months 
and  he's  written  to  various  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

My  colleague  from  Sandwich-Riverside 
wrote  to  the  federal  government  and— this 
is  not  verbatim— he  urged  that  technical 
guidance  for  the  lakeshore  residents  should 
be  provided.  He  asked,  should  they  sandbag; 
should  they  build  metal  breakwalls;  should 
they  use  gabion  baskets;  or  what  should  they 
be  doing? 

I'm  going  to  show  you  the  extent  of  the 
federal  government's  reply  because  this 
would  be  quite  amusing  if  it  weren't  so 
serious.  The  federal  government  says,  "So  far 
as  technical  advice  Ls  concerned  this  is  avail- 
able in  my  department  for  any  individual, 
community  or  agency  who  requires  data  on 
lake  level  fluctuations—"  and  then  comes  the 


ringer;  this  is  the  hooker— not  "The  Happy 
Hooker"— "so  that  shoreline  developments 
can  be  properly—" 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  the  imhappy  hooker! 

Mr.  Deans:  "—and  safely  located  outside 
the  zone  which  is  subject  to  damage." 

That  is  absolutely  ridiculous  as  an  answer! 
I  want  the  minister,  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  convey  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  we  don't  need  it  to  tell  us  what 
to  do  now  for  future  times  in  regard  to 
development  along  the  shoreline.  I  think, 
in  fact,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  kind  of  re- 
strictions which  have  to  be  placed  on  devel- 
opment along  the  shorelines  for  future  use. 

I  want  the  minister  to  tell  the  federal 
government  that  it's  time  it  came  to  grips 
with  developing  some  kind  of  a  programme 
in  which  we  can  participate;  that  will  guar- 
antee that  citizens  who  come  with  a  legiti- 
mate complaint,  who  come  to  government 
at  any  level  with  fears  for  their  safety  and 
the  safety  of  their  belongings,  can  be  treated 
with  expeditiously  and  fairly.  This  hasn't 
occurred. 

Frankly,  I  charge  this  government  with 
neglect.  I  recognize  that  it  may,  in  the 
cabinet  room,  have  been  concerned  about 
the  problem  but  the  problem  has  been  ob- 
viously growing.  It  has  been  recognized  not 
only  by  the  citizens  but  by  many  other 
people  right  across  the  province  as  being  a 
problem  which  was  going  to  create  chaos 
this  coming  spring.  In  fact,  that  action  had 
to  be  taken  some  months  ago— and  this  gov- 
ernment didn't  take  it.  We  could  have  taken 
precautionary  measures,  and  we  can't  rely 
on  municipal  involvement.  And  therefore  I 
challenge  the  government  to  set  out  a  pro- 
gramme that  will  clearly  define  what  it  is 
capable  and  willing  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member's  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  the  result  will  be  that 
we  won't  be  faced  with  this  cyclical  prob- 
lem in  the  future. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  let 
me  express  words  of  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion for  what  has  been  said  today. 

I  completely  agree  with  the  position  put 
by  the  member  for  Essex-Kent  (Mr.  Ruston) 
who  summed  it  up  historically,  and  I  think 
exceedingly  well,  and  I   am  sure   expressed 
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on  behalf  of  all  of  us  here  in  the  House  the 
great  concern  that  all  of  us  have  for  the 
very  unfortunate  situation  in  which  a  very 
great  many  farm  people  certainly,  and  many 
other  people  vi'ho  have  sought  recreational 
sites  along  the  Great  Lakes,  and  their  tribu- 
taries, find  themselves  today. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  member  for  Elgin  (Mr.  McNeil),  for  hav- 
ing dra\^Ti  to  my  attention  repeatedly  in 
these  last  few  weeks  the  very  great  concern 
which  he  has  for  the  people  of  the  consti- 
tuency of  Elgin  which  he  represents,  and 
those  in  the  area  of  Norfolk;  particularly 
bringing  to  our  attention  the  concern  ex- 
pressed to  him  in  no  uncertain  terms  by  the 
Houghton  township  erosion  control  com- 
mittee. 

AU  of  us  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the 
Lake  Erie  north  shoreline  situation  recognize 
full  well  the  magnificent  cliffs  that  border 
that  shoreline.  But  we  also  recognize  the 
fact  that  they  sit  on  quicksand.  With  the 
high  water  levels  being  what  they  are,  those 
high  cliflFs  become  subject  to  very  definite 
erosion  and  are  propelled  into  the  water. 

As  my  friend,  the  former  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  that  was  established  in  1952 
to  deal  vnth  the  subject  that  is  of  such  con- 
cern to  us  today  said  so  well:  there  is  very 
little  that  can  be  done  to  halt  the  massive 
effects  of  nature  when  nature  takes  over. 

Now  what  can  we  do?  I  find  really  that 
an  article  written  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  by 
Peter  Whelan  summed  it  up  extremely  well. 
I  don't  have  the  date  it  appeared  but  it  was 
just  recently.  And  obviously  there  is  so  very 
little  that  can  be  done. 

My  friend  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  IJC 
should  have  complete  control.  Insofar  as  I 
know,  the  IJC  does  have  complete  control 
where  the  lake  levels  are  concerned.  But 
what  else  can  be  done  really?  The  IJC  has 
opened  all  the  possible  opportunities  there 
are  to  draw  water  out  of  the  Great  Lakes— 
to  the  extent  even- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  yes  it  has— even  to 
the  extent  that  the  flow  has  been  restricted  in 
recent  weeks  because  of  the  excessive  water 
that  was  going  into  the  St,  Lawrence  River. 

There's  no  one  to  blame  for  this;  it's  just 
simply  a  phenomenon  of  nature  that  takes 
place  in— well,  a  20-year  cycle  right  now. 

There's  nothing  in  all  the  history  of  the 
Great  Lakes  that  indicates  the  regular  period- 
ical ebb  and  flow  of  the  Great  Lakes'  levels. 


The  levels  in  1952  were  high;  in  1962  and 
in  1964  they  were  extremely  low.  Many  of  us 
recall— in  fact  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
(Mr.  Sargent)  would  if  he  were  here—  recall 
the  great  complaint  regarding  the  low  water 
level  in  Georgian  Bay  area. 

Now  what  have  we  been  able  to  accom- 
plish, really?  Through  ARDA  we  have  been 
able  to  negotiate  arrangements  with  the 
federal  government— that  were  signed  this 
very  day  in  Ottawa— to  assist  in  providing  on 
a  45  per  cent  federal,  45  per  cent  provincial, 
and  10  per  cent  local  contribution  with  the 
townships  of  Mersea,  Harwich  and  Pelee,  to 
re-establish  and  rebuild  the  dikes;  and  to,  I 
hope,  establish  a  more  permanent  type  of 
water  level  control  than  there  has  been  in  the 
past. 

Now  admittedly  there  are  much  wider 
areas  than  that  to  deal  with.  The  federal 
government,  through  its  auspices,  has  been 
making  a  study  of  the  area.  This  is  now 
under  consideration  at  Ottawa.  Our  ministry, 
with  others  within  our  policy  field,  has  also 
been  making  a  study  of  what  we  can  do  to 
protect  agricultural  lands  that  are  adversely 
and  could  be  adversely  affected  by  the  higher 
water  levels  and  by  any  future  storms  which 
we  hope  just  won't  take  place. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  sixty  seconds  left. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Let  me  say  this— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry.  I  apologize.  You 
have  another  five  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Let  me  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  sharing  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  off^ered  by  the  federal 
government,  we  felt,  and  I  think  the  chair- 
man of  our  policy  field  committee,  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Resources  Development 
felt  hopeful,  in  the  statement  he  made  a 
few  days  ago,  making  available  funds  on  an 
80-20  costs-sharing  basis  to  the  affected  muni- 
cipalities for  participating  in  dike  repair, 
pumping  off  of  flood  waters,  temporary  dik- 
ing and  road  repair,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  come  in  with  us.  But  we  have  to 
spend  the  next  $8  million,  before  there  is 
anything  coming  from  the  federal  government 
in  this  regard. 

With  reference  to  the  permanent  type  of 
installation.  This  is  where  I  think  we  have  to 
accept  some  responsibility,  and  we  as  gov- 
ernment are  prepared  to  look  at  this  verj' 
seriously.  We  feel  that  with  the  offer  that  has 
been  made  by  the  federal  government  on  a 
50-50  basis  for  any  efforts  that  we  make  with 
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regard  to  establishing  permanent  flood  con- 
trol measures,  they  will  participate  with  us. 
We  think,  quite  frankly,  that  the  local 
municipalities  should  be  involved.  We  think 
that  perhaps  in  the  long-term  negotiations— 
and  as  late  as  Monday  I  discussed  with  the 
federal  Minister  of  Agriculture  in  Ottawa 
this  very  situation— that  perhaps  we  can  come 
up  with  some  type  of  an  agreement. 
Now  they  don't  have  the  money- 
Mr.  Deans:  They  don't  have  the  money? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  don't  have  the 
money  today,  but  we  are  talking  about  a 
long-term  agreement.  I  am  not  going  to 
argue  with  my  hon,  friend.  He  thinks  that 
we  ought  to  put  up  100  per  cent,  and  per- 
haps we  should  in  some  respects,  but  the 
local  people  want  some  input  into  this  thing, 
according  to  the  statements  they  have  given 
to  us. 

Mr.  Ruston:  They  have  got  to  put  some 
in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Exactly.  My  hon. 
friends  who  are  involved  in  this  thing  at 
the  level  where  the  problem  really  exists 
appreciate  the  concern  and  the  necessity  of 
their  contribution. 

Mr.  Ruston.  They  vdll  be  glad  to  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Right.  So  we  think  that 
this  is  the  way  we  should  proceed.  We  are 
prepared  as  soon  as  our  plans  are  ready,  and 
as  soon  as  the  federal  plans  are  ready  to 
discuss  them  together.  Perhaps  on  a  long- 
term  basis  we  can  work  out  something  that 
will  be  of  immeasurable  help. 

We  have  done  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can,  I  feel,  to  assist  in  working  out  arrange- 
ments of  a  short-term  nature.  We  are  con- 
cerned with  the  agricultural  community- 
very  much  so.  We  are  concerned  vdth  the 
shore  levels  themselves  and  the  erosion 
problems,  and  we  are  very  much  concerned 
with  the  tributaries  to  the  Great  Lakes,  par- 
ticularly the  Thames,  the  Sydenham  and  the 
Chenal  Ecarte— there  may  be  others— where 
this  water  can  back  up  and  flood  out  over 
that  valuable  farmland  that  has  been  diked 
on  both  sides.  With  great  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  tried  for  years  to  get  fed- 
eral participation  in  repairing  the  dikes  on 
the  lower  Thames  and  on  the  lower  Syden- 
ham without  success. 

I  feel,  with  the  offer  that  has  now  been 
made  by  the  federal  government,  recogniz- 
ing the  problem  that  exists  today,  our  gov- 


ernment should  move  in  and  use  this  offer. 
This  is  what  we  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Even  if 
it  is  parsimonious? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  this  debate. 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  hon.  member  for 
Welland  South  (Mr.  Haggerty)  for  bringing 
about  this  debate.  Also  I  wish  to  say  thank 
you  to  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources, 
who  is  not  in  his  seat,  to  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  for  the  grants  through  ARDA, 
which  are  helping  a  considerable  number  in 
the  riding  that  I  represent,  and  also  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment for  his  statement  the  other  night  with 
regard  to  offering  80-20  grants  for  protection 
of  farmland  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  might  say  that  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  said.  I  hate  to  rehash  all  that  was  said, 
but  we  know  this  high-level  water  in  the 
Great  Lakes  is  of  great  concern  to  the  people 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to  time  we  read 
articles  in  the  paper  saying  that  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  has  been  letting 
water  go  from  Lake  Ontario  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  River.  At  the  limited  volume  that 
it  can  let  go,  it  is  very  hard  to  blame  the 
IJC  for  this  high  level  of  water  in  the  Great 
Lakes. 

We  have  been  told  many  times  that  it  is 
lack  of  sunshine;  it  is  the  heavy  rains,  the 
amount  of  drainage  that  is  taking  place  in 
this  province;  the  amount  of  paving  that  we 
are  doing,  and  the  fact  that  more  homes  are 
being  built.  We  are  said  to  be  rushing  water 
into  the  Great  Lakes  faster  than  we  ever  did 
in  history.  One  of  the  things  blamed  last 
year  was  the  lack  of  sunshine.  The  water 
that  falls  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  general  is 
evaporated  by  the  sun,  but  in  this  last  year 
the  sunshine  didn't  occur. 

However,  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
great  concern  is  not  only  what  has  hap- 
pened up  to  now.  Last  Saturday  morning  I 
was  invited  to  view  the  shores  of  Lake  St. 
Clair  and  the  north  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 
I  had  a  very  close  look  at  the  erosion  and 
the  damage  that  is  already  done.  It  is  a  very 
serious  situation,  because  of  the  land  that 
was  inundated  with  water  and  the  cottages 
and  homes  that  were  threatened. 

The  time  is  limited  and  I  know  there  are 
many  others  who  want  to  speak.  But  we 
are   informed    that   the   water   level    in   the 
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Great  Lakes  will  be  higher  in  May  and  June 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  I  think  we 
should  do  everything  possible,  although  it  is 
an  act  of  God,  I  know. 

I  know  the  government  here  has  shown 
good  faith  and  it  is  trying  to  do  something 
for  those  who  are  threatened  with  losing 
everything  they  have,  or  their  land,  or  their 
homes.  I  think  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  has  indicated  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment isn't  bearing  with  us.  I  think  we 
should  make  every  effort  to  inform  the  fed- 
eral government  and  to  see  that  it  will  co- 
operate with  the  provincial  government  and 
the  municipalities,  so  that  something  can  be 
done  to  protect  the  land,  the  homes  and  the 
interests  of  the  people  of  this  province  before 
June. 

I  expect  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development  will  be  speaking,  and 
maybe  he  will  inform  us  whether  the  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes  will  be  higher  in  June. 
We  hear  so  many  rumovu-s.  But  I  do  say 
that  some  plan  has  to  be  made  before  this 
happens  again. 

I  think  we  lagged  after  1953  when  we 
had  this  high  water  level  before.  I  think  we 
all  are  to  blame.  We  didn't  make  an  effort 
to  build  the  dikes  higher,  or  to  prepare  for 
the  worst.  I  think  now,  with  the  loss  to  many 
people,  that  we  will  have  to  have  a  pro- 
gramme or  make  some  plans— do  something 
that  will  protect  our  shorelines.  I  don't  know 
whether  there  is  enough  money  in  this  prov- 
ince or  not,  but  something  has  to  be  done, 
or  some  plan  drawn  up,  in  order  to  protect 
this  great  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Wmdsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
and  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development  have  mentioned  to  the  House 
the  very  narrow  way  in  which  the  federal 
government  will  give  its  support  for  com- 
pensation—only on  the  formula  that  was  de- 
veloped particularly  for  the  Eraser  River, 
where  they  are  involved  only  with  perma- 
nent residences  and  farmland.  I  say  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment that  if  he  hasn't  already,  he  should  be 
urging  the  federal  government  to  recognize 
that  the  situation  in  Ontario  is  markedly  dif- 
ferent from  the  Eraser  Valley  and  the  for- 
mula which  Ottawa  has  worked  out  for  that 
particular  situation.  It  is  not  at  all  applicable 
here,  and  a  new  formula  in  granting  should 
be  made. 


I  say  this  because,  with  residential  property 
excluded  from  that  federal  type  of  compen- 
sation, it  is  working  considerable  hardship  gn 
people  in  this  province.  There  should  be  a 
means  whereby  assistance  can  be  extended, 
perhaps  on  a  selected  basis,  to  some  cottage 
owners— specifically  those  who  are  retirees 
and  have  their  Ufe  savings  invested  in  their 
cottages  and  who  now  carmot  even  afford  to 
clean  up  the  debris,  let  alone  build  again. 
Some  way  must  be  found  so  that  the  recre- 
ational landowners  and  cottage-owners,  under 
these  circumstances  particularly  can  be  aided. 

The  particular  need  at  the  moment  is  for 
further  protection.  The  municipalities  and 
the  lakeshore  owniers'  associations  need  im- 
mediate advice,  scientific  help  and  advice,  on 
protective  means  and  on  ways  and  means  of 
reducing  further  damage.  This  is  most  im- 
portant since  most  of  the  lake  defences  are 
now  gone. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  higher  water  level, 
at  least  in  May,  than  we  have  now.  The 
only  sort  of  thing  that  we  can  hope  for  is 
that  we  don't  suffer  major  storms  in  May. 
This  would  be  the  pattern  but  we  can't  count 
on  that;  the  defences  are  already  gone. 

Even  by  next  November  the  water  level 
will  not  have  decreased  sufficiently  to  allow 
any  protection  against  the  November  storms 
and  the  waves  that  are  going  to  wreak  the 
same  damage  if  not  more  than  that  done  last 
November.  This  government,  at  the  moment 
—it  has  been  warned  since  last  September 
of  the  damage  that  is  going  to  occur— needs 
to  involve  itself  very  heavily  in  proposing  to 
muiiicipalities  and  cottage-owners  ways  of 
further  protection  which  can  be  done  imme- 
diately. 

The  last  recommendation.  No.  12,  in  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  1953— which  the  member  for  Glen- 
garry, presently  in  the  House,  chaired— 
spoke  to  that  specifically.  It  said: 

The  minister  of  planning  and  develop- 
ment should  consider  a  survey  and  pre- 
paration of  a  plan  and  report  indicating 
the  type  of  protection  required  and  the 
approximate  cost  involved. 

If  that  had  been  done  at  that  time  and  con- 
tinually updated,  particularly  with  the  warn- 
ings the  government  had  last  September,  we 
wouldn't  be  in  as  bad  a  situation  at  the 
moment. 

In  terms  of  protection,  here  is  a  lot  of 
material  available.  The  US  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  a  publication  out  which  it  will 
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supply  to  anyone— it  was  first  produced  in 
1969  and  revised  in  May,  1972— on  Great 
Lake  shoreline  damage,  causes  and  protec- 
tive measures.  And  protective  measures!  In 
this  report  it  outlines  all  the  various  means 
of  protective  measures  which  can  be  taken, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  technically  being 
the  gabion  basket  method  of  protection  of 
our  shorelines  and  dikes. 

We  have  heard  that  in  Japan  some  really 
iimovative,  original  thinking  has  been  done 
in  the  area  of  diking  materials.  This  has 
occurred  where  use  was  made  of  the  flooding 
problem  to  help  solve  the  problems.  Plastic 
bags,  sort  of  a  Japanese  gabion  basket,  filled 
with  water— the  most  readily  available  re- 
source in  time  of  flooding—  were  used.  This 
is  very  cheap;  it  makes  an  excellent  barrier 
provided  enough  are  used  and  they  are  bound 
together  by  netting. 

The  government  should  investigate  this 
very  cheap  technique  with  its  easily-filled, 
easily-disposable  bags  for  building  dikes,  and 
advise  municipalities  and  property  owners 
whether  this  would  be  an  applicable  means 
for  dikes  on  this  whole  shoreline.  I  suspect  it 
is  on  the  cost  side,  and  the  technical  aspects 
could  be  investigated. 

I  was  very  interested  to  hear  the  former 
chairman  of  this  1953  select  committee  re- 
port talk  about  the  damage  to  the  Scarbor- 
ough Bluffs  that  the  Toronto  city  harbour 
has  caused.  I  want  to  dwell  on  that.  That 
same  report  in  1953  mentions  that  any  struc- 
ture which  goes  beyond  six  feet  in  depth, 
protruding  into  our  lakes,  causes  current 
flows  to  be  interrupted  and  the  sand  and 
gravel  that  was  formerly  deposited  on  the 
shoreline  is  deposited  on  the  bottom,  never 
getting  there.  That  is  the  reason  why  Point 
Pelee  is  eroding  away. 

If  he  wants  some  more  facts  to  talk  to 
the  federal  government  about— they,  without 
any  advice  on  the  environmental  or  current 
or  sand  gravel  deposits,  were  the  ones  who 
built  the  harbour  at  Wheatley  which  is  hav- 
ing a  major  effect  on  the  erosion  of  Pelee 
Island  and  preventing  any  further  buildup 
of  sand  and  gravel  on  Pelee  Island.  The  har- 
bour at  Leamington  has  had  the  same  effect. 

So  the  federal  government  bears  a  direct 
responsibility  for  the  erosion  situation  that 
is  occurring  around  this  province,  because 
of  its  non-consideration  of  the  sand  and 
gravel  buildups  when  it  produces  those  piers 
and  harbours.  The  same  situation,  I  suspect, 
is  what  is  causing  the  problems  in  the  Ipper- 
wash  area,  due  to  the  Grand  Bend  harbour. 


I'll  mention  again  just  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  what  is  needed  is  technical  help  and 
advice  right  now,  with  very  quick  dissemina- 
tion to  the  people  who  are  involved.  I  refer 
again  to  the  fact  that  various  people  around 
this  province,  as  far  back  as  last  summer, 
particularly  in  the  Windsor  area  last  Sep- 
tember, were  saying  that  the  high  levels 
were  coming,  and  no  action  or  preventive 
measures  were  being  proposed  to  help  those 
land  and  residential  and  cottage  owners,  let 
alone  those  who  are  trying  to  make  their 
living  off  the  farmlands  adjacent  to  and 
abutting  our  Great  Lakes  system. 

The  one  proposal  which  the  professor  of 
geography  at  the  University  of  Windsor  has 
been  making— the  one  who  pointed  it  out 
last  September— was  that  Hans  New,  the 
only  wave-damage  expert  in  Canada,  at  the 
Bedford  Oceanographic  Institute,  be  imme- 
diately co-opted  to  help  in  the  preparation 
of  the  advice  which  should  go  out.  I  urge 
that  the  provincial  government  co-opt  this 
man,  or  at  least  talk  to  this  man  very  quickly 
if  it  hasn't,  and  see  what  he  can  give  to  the 
government  in  the  way  of  advice  that  should 
be  tendered  to  the  cottage  and  residence 
owners  and  farmers  who  abut  the  Great 
Lakes  system. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  provincial  secre- 
tary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
think  the  time  available  would  be  adequate 
to  deal  specifically  with  the  half  dozen  or 
more  speeches  that  have  been  made  by 
members. 

I  may  say,  to  record  it,  that  apart  from 
those  who  have  spoken,  there  is  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  a  member  along  the  Great  Lakes 
in  one  party  or  another  who  hasn't  been  in 
touch  vdth  us  over  the  last  months.  My 
friend,  the  member  for  Peel  South  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  has  been  very  vigorous,  for  in- 
stance, in  relation  to  those  whom  he's  con- 
cerned vdth  who  have  had  devastating  losses 
in  relation  to  private  property.  Others  have 
dealt  with  commercial  property  or  industrial 
property. 

I  do  think  that  despite  the  criticisms  that 
were  present  in  the  House  today,  the  House 
is  consistent  in  its  concern  for  the  people 
injured  and  affected,  and  in  the  desire  of 
the  government  for  virtually— totally,  this 
afternoon— constructive  advice  and  criticism 
from  the  other  parties  to  move,  and  at  least 
to  study  in  depth  the  recommendations  that 
have  been  made. 
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With   that,    Mr.    Speaker,    I   would    hope  Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 

that  as  the  weeks  go  by  the  kind  of  positive  of  the  House, 
response  we  want  to  make,  and  the  kind  of 

constructive  criticism  that  has  been  aired  this  Motion  agreed  to. 
afternoon,  will  be  ultimately  for  the  welfare 

of  those  who  have  been  injured.  The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Once  again  we  are  pleased  to 
have  visitors  with  us.  In  the  east  gallery  we 
have  students  from  Mimico  High  School  in 
Mimico  and  from  Don  Head  Secondary 
School  at  Richmond  Hill;  in  the  west  gallery 
students  from  St.  Mary's  High  School  in  Wel- 
land;  and  at  12  noon  in  the  west  gallery  we 
will  be  favoured  with  girls  from  the  1st,  3rd 
and  4th  Girl  Guide  Companies  in  Burlington. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


Frtoay,  March  30,  1973 

la  question  de  I'ecole  de  Cornwall.  J'ai  com- 
munique egalement  avec  mon  coUegue,  le  Mi- 
nistre  de  I'Education  (M.  Wells),  et  il  a  con- 
senti  a  nommer  M.  Symons,  I'auteur  du  rap- 
port Symons,  pour  rencontrer  les  parties  a  la 
presente  dispute.  Je  voudrais  insister  pour 
dire  que  la  nomination  de  M.  Symons  est 
sujette  naturellement  a  une  condition:  que 
les  eleves  retournent  en  classe  le  plus  tot 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


STRIKE 


OF    FRENCH-SPEAKING 
STUDENTS 


Hon.  F.  Guindon  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis),  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  Cornwall  school  question. 

Early  yesterday  and  last  evening  I  spoke 
to  many  of  the  people  involved  in  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  have  received  assurances  that  with 
the  appointment  of  a  mediator  the  students 
will  return  to  school  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
have  been  in  touch  with  my  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Wells)— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Where  is  the  minister? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Where  did  the 
minister  find  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  —and  he  agreed  to 
appoint  Mr.  Thomas  Symons,  author  of  the 
Symons  report,  to  meet  with  all  parties  in  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem.  I  wish  to  make 
it  quite  clear  that  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Symons  is  conditional  upon  the  return  to 
classes  by  the  students.  I  feel  that  they  should 
return  to  school  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
order  to  avoid  any  problem  of  lost  study 
time. 

Monsieur  le  President,  en  I'absence  du 
Premier  Ministre  (M.  Davis),  je  voudrais  ce 
matin  annoncer  aux  honorables  deputes  de 
cette  chambre  que  depuis  hier  et  durant  une 
bonne  partie  de  la  nuit  j'ai  communique  avec 
plusieurs  personnes  qui  sont  impliquees  dans 


STRIKE  OF  FRENCH-SPEAKING 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  further  to 
his  statement.  Has  he  any  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Symons'  recommendation  as  a  result 
of  this  special  appointment  will  be  any  differ- 
ent than  it  was  a  year  ago  when  he  said  that 
the  community  should  be  served  with  a 
French-language  secondary  school  without 
delay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply, 
I  can  onlv  say  that  Prof.  Symons  has  been 
appointed  to  mediate. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis:  (Scarborough  West):  That 
is  an  excellent  appointment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Thank  you. 

An  hon.  member:  Hard,  isn't  it? 


Mr.  E. 

minister. 


Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Try  to  find  a 


ELIZABETH  GARDENS  PROJECT 

Mr.   R.   F.  Nixon:   I  think   I  will  ask  the 
minister  in  charge  of  housing- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Of  course. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —if  he  would  care  to 
report  to  the  House  on  the  visit  of  the  hous- 
ing inspectors  to  the  Elizabeth  Gardens  devel- 
opment in  Windsor? 
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Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue):  I 
thought  I  gave  an  answer  to  the  question 
that  was  raised  earlier  this  week. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Did  that  include  the  in- 
spector's report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  not  too  sure.  It 
seems  to  me,  I  have  answered  so  many  ques- 
tions on  housing  this  week. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wonder  why. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  think  I  answered  the 
question  of  the  hon.  member  for  — 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
That  was  a  question  I  asked  the  minister 
earlier  in  the  week,  and  he  made  mention 
that  he  would  have  two  inspectors  down  on 
the  27th.  They  did  not  arrive  on  the  27th. 
They  were  there  on  the  28th.  They  spent 
only  20  minutes  visiting  the  project.  They 
visited  only  four  homes  of  the  25  complain- 
ants, and  the  visit  and  inspection  were  only 
cursory.  I  certainly  diink  it  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  department  and  those 
who  have  purchased  the  project  that  there  be 
an  on-site  inspector,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment conduct  a  full  probe  into  the  whole 
development  of  Elizabeth  Gardens  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  ^nk  you  for  the  clarifi- 
cation. 

Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:    Mr.    Speaker,   do    I 
take   it   that  is   the   question  that  the   hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Does  that  come  off  the  time  of 
the  question  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  While  I  am  on  my 
feet,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  answer  questions 
asked  earlier  in  the  week? 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  I  ask  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
the  same  contractor  that  built  Elizabeth  Gar- 
dens has  got  OHC  approval  to  construct  a 
second  set  of  similar  units  on  Union  Blvd.  on 
the  west  side  of  Windsor?  Would  the  minister 
ensure  that  the  same  design  faults  and  the 
same  construction  faults  are  not  going  to 
occur  in  that  project,  if  indeed  he  allows  it  to 
go  ahead? 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
investigate  the  matters  raised  by  the  hon. 
members  this  morning,  although  I  have  been 
handed  a  note  in  respect  of  the  previous 
question  that  inspectors  were  there  24  hours. 

Mr.   Sargent:   Did  they  hold  the  taxi? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  apparentiy  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  happened.  I 
promise  the  two  members  that  I  will  bring 
back  a  report  to  this  Legislature  on  the 
situation  after  investigation. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville on  a  supplementary.  The  New 
Democratic  Party  did  have  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  In  reply  to  my  original 
question  the  minister  made  mention  in  his 
statement  that  the  type  of  complaints  were 
those  normally  found  in  Ontario  Housing 
projects.  Does  the  minister  really  consider 
that  the  following  types  of  complaints  are 
normally  found  in  Ontario  Housing  projects: 
That  support  posts  are  substantially  out  of 
plumb,  that  head  and  foot  plates  of  jacks 
are  missing,  that  wall  grating  vents  were 
placed  over  solid  walls  with  no  openings 
whatsoever,  that  carpets  were  placed  over 
large  holes  and  openings  in  the  floor,  and 
that  the  city  inspector  had  ordered  the  tear- 
ing dovni— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  has 
raised  the  question  and  I  promise  to  investi- 
gate it.  If  he  wants  to  carry  out  the  investi- 
gation at  this  particular  time  it  would  be 
rather  unfair  to  me.  I  don't  have  any  mate- 
rial. I  don't  have  the  report. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  is  concerned.  He 
wants  to  be  sure  the  minister  knows  what 
to  look  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  promise  to  report 
back  to  this  House.  I've  given  the  hon.  mem- 
bers an  undertaking  that  I  will  have  the 
whole  matter  investigated  and  report  back 
to  this  House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  All  the  minister  will  tell 
us  is  that  his  inspectors  were  there  for  24 
hours. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Can  the  minister  indicate  to  the 
House  what  inspections  are  actually  carried 
out  by  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  of  the  prop- 
erties that  are  developed  under  the  HOME 
programme  to  ensure  quality  building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
questions   were    answered    the   other   day. 

Mr.  Deans:  No  they  weren't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  I'll  read  the 
answer  again.  It's  their  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville  gave  the  impression  that  I 
had  said  the  deficiencies  found  are  normal 
for  projects  of  this  kind.  I  actually  said  that 
during  that  time  a  number  of  deficiencies  as 
normally  found  in  a  project  of  this  kind  were 
noted.  That  doesn't  mean  that  if  there  were 
other  deficiencies  which  were  not  found  they 
are  necessarily  normal  to  that  kind  of  pro- 
ject.   There's    a    bit    of    difference    there. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Stand- 
ard reply! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  And  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  member's  question,  I  said  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.,  as  second  mortgagee,  has  the 
responsibility  for  inspections  relating  to  the 
release  of  mortgage  funds.  In  addition  to  the 
inspections  of  foundations,  plumbing,  elec- 
trical installations,  framing,  roofing  and  in- 
sulation carried  out  by  the  municipality, 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.  has  been  carrying  out 
regular  inspections  of  these  units  as  con- 
struction proceeded. 

That's  when  I  pointed  out  that  a  number 
of  deficiencies  had  been  found,  the  developer 
had  been  informed  of  these  deficiencies  and 
at  that  time  was  in  the  process  of  correcting 
them.  I  also  pointed  out  that  in  that  case 
Ontario  Housing  is  holding  back  $345,000  in 
mortgage  funds  and  will  continue  to  hold 
them  back  until  the  deficiencies  are  cor- 
rected to  the  satisfaction  of  OHC.  So,  I  don't 
know  what  better  protection  the  public  needs 
if  we  hold  back  the  funds  which  the  builder 
is  going  to  need  until  he  corrects  any  de- 
ficiencies. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  knows  they  had 
no  such  intention  in  Owen  Sound.  He  knows 
that. 

Mr.  Deans:  Just  one  final  question:  Are  the 
same  protections  available  under  the  HOME 
programme  as  are  available  under  the  de- 
velopment for  public  housing?  If  they  are— 
or    even    if    they're    not— will    the    minister 


order  an  investigation  into  the  construction 
of  the  properties  which  is  being  carried  out 
by  Benton  Construction  in  Hamilton  on  Garth 
St.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  we  have  some  re- 
sponsibility there,  of  course  we  shall.  If  the 
member  feels  there  is  something  wrong,  of 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes.  In  reading  the 
statement  of  the  minister,  he  makes  mention 
that  during  that  time  a  number  of  deficien- 
cies as  normally  found  in  a  project  of  this 
kind  were  noted.  In  my  question  to  the 
minister  this  morning  I  had  asked  him  if  the 
series  of  deficiencies  that  I  made  mention  of 
were  normal  deficiencies  in  the  eyes  of  On- 
tario Housing  Corp.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  think  not. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  And  those  are  such  that 
tlie  building  inspector  is  requiring  the  com- 
plete tearing  down  of  a  masonry  wall,  base- 
ments being  continuously  wet,  carpets  placed 
over  openings— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Obviously  that  is  not 
normal. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  These  deficiencies  are 
abnormal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Those  deficiencies  are 
not  normal  deficiencies.  I  would  hope  not. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  not  sure  that  is  true. 
That's  what  worries  me. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Will  the  minister  then 
conduct  a  complete  probe  into  the  whole 
Elizabeth  Gardens  housing  project? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  minister  advise  what 
steps  he  has  taken  or  will  take  to  prevent  a 
repeat  of  the  situation  in  Owen  Sound  where 
a  contractor  collected  deposits  from  ueople, 
never  even  started  the  project  and  the  peo- 
ple couldn't  get  their  money  back  for  a  long 
time?  What  steps  is  he  taking  to  protect 
people  like  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member 
will  give  me  the  name  of  the  project  I  will 
find  out  whether  OHC  is  involved. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  The  njinister  has  a  file  that 
thick. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.    Mr.    Grossman:    Quite    often,    Mr. 
Speaker,  questions  have  been  raised  and  we 
have    had    letters    from   people    complaining 
about  certain  developments- 
Mr.  Sargent:  There  are  30  people  involved. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —with  which  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  has  no  connection  at  all.  So 
if  the  hon.  member  will  let  us  know  which 
particular  project  he's  talking  about— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Come  on,  the  minister  knows 
all  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —I  will  find  out  whe- 
ther OHC  is  involved  and  will  be  glad  to 
report  back  on  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Ask  the  deputy  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
answer  those  other  questions  while  I'm  on 
my  feet? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  really  would  not  be  proper 
at  this  point.  I  will  call  on  the  hon.  minister 
as  soon  as  the  leaders  of  the  other  two 
parties  have  finished— unless  it  has  to  do  with 
the  same  topic,  housing,  then  I  think  we  can 
take  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It's  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Then  I  think  the  hon.  min- 
ister may  give  the  answers  to  the  questions. 


METRO  HOUSING  SHORTAGE 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  nimi- 
ber  of  hon.  members  on  Mar.  23  and  Mar.  26 
asked  a  series  of  questions  regarding  the 
production  of  rental  housing  by  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.,  particularly  in  Metro  Toronto. 
I  would  first  like  to  clarify— 

Mr.  Deans:  It's  a  ministerial  statementi 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  No,  it's  not  a  state- 
ment; it's  the  answer  to  a  question.  Now 
does  the  hon.  member  want  the  answers  or 
does  he  juSt  want  the  original  headlines? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  that  the  hon. 
members  wovild  rather  that  some  of  the 
original  misleading  headlines  remain  on  the 
record  without  an  answer;  but  I  am  answer- 
ing- 


Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  was  the  one  who 
had  the  misleading  headlines! 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):   Now,  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  I  should  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  was  the  minister  who  was 
misleading! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  They  prompted  a  ridic- 
ulous question! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  would  first  like  to 
clarify  a  point  made  by  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  who  spoke  on  last  Friday  of 
$80  million  to  $100  million,  which  he  said 
had  been  approved  for  public  housing  but 
was  not  expended. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  That's  precisely  what 
he  said. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  not  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion. If  the  minister  wants  to  take  issue  with 
something,  then  let  him  do  it  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  or  in  the  Throne  Speech 
debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Lewis:   He  shouldn't  abuse  the  ques- 
tion period  this  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was 
a  question  by  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  The 
minister  is  not  giving  an  answer! 

An  hon.  member:  It's  a  statement  he's 
making! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 
If  I  might  just  explain  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers, invariably  when  an  answer  is  given 
which  appears  to  be  approaching  a  time 
beyond  that  which  would  constitute  a  normal 
answer,  I  think  the  hon.  members  would 
agree  that  I  have  always  taken  note  of  the 
time;  and  if  it  exceeds  a  reasonable  time  I 
add  it  to  the  question  period.  I  started  to  do 
that  this  morning,  and  I  will  continue  to  do 
it. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  the  minister  kindly  give  us  the 
question  to  which  he  is  replying  in  each 
case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  was  about  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  said: 

This  matter  is  of  great  importance.  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  would  agree  I  wish  I  could  remember 
the  specific  sum— 

Of  course  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  has 
pointed  out  that  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  doesn't  remember  sums  —  "but  I 
think  it's  $80  million  or  $100  million  -" 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  the  amount  of  the 
programme.  It's  an  $80-miUion  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —"that's  been  ap- 
proved for  public—" 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Isn't  it? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  That's  not 
a  question  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  if  you'd  just 
give  me  a  chance.  To  continue: 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  wish  I  could  remember  the 
specific  sum,  but  I  think  it's  $80  million  or 
$100  million  that's  been  approved  for  public  housing 
and  the  minister  says  now  that  he  can't  spend  it 
because  he  can't  find  any  place  to  build  the  build- 
ings. 

Why  doesn't  he  use,  for  example,  the  land  that 
the  government  owns  and  has  serviced  at  Malvern? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It's  been  used. 

Mr.    R.     F.     Nixon:     How    could    he    possibly— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  not  an  answer! 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:   To  continue: 

How  could  he  possibly  come  forward  with  a  pro- 
gramme and  ask  us  to  approve  huge  sums  of  money 
without  knowing  where  he  was  going  to  build  the 
buildings?  It  seems  to  be  irresponsible.  I  think  that 
his  duty  has  not  been  fulfilled. 

This  was  in  the  question  period,  and  I 
think  the  hon.  member  will  agree  that's  a 
question  that  should  be  answered— and  I'm 
about  to  answer  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  I'll  answer,  if 
you'll  let  me  answer  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  to  spend  a 
week  trying  to  find  another  answer,  and 
now  he's  coming  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It's  my  business  as  to 
how  long  I  take! 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  leave  it  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Do  I  answer  this  question  in  ques- 
tion period  or  do  I  not? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  My  understanding  of  that  particular 
series  of  questions  was  that  the  minister 
never  at  any  time  indicated  he  would  take 
them  as  notice  and  answer  them  later.  I 
don't  believe  the  minister  has  the  right  to 
stand  up  and  simply  go  back  to  reiterate 
answers  he  made  previously. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  wants  to  correct  the  in- 
correct answers! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  happen  to  feel  that 
I  have  a  responsibility  to  bring  the  facts  back 
to  this  House. 

Mr.  Deans:  Then  make  a  statement! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It's  obvious  that  the 
hon.  members  opposite  don't  want  the  facts. 
I  could  have  given  a  statement- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Every  year  his  facts  disintegrate 
three  days  after  they  are  uttered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  await 
your  ruling. 

An  hon.  member:  They  don't  want  the 
facts! 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  has  become  an  embarrass- 
ment to  himself,  to  his  colleagues  and  to  the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  me  the  ques- 
tions that  have  been  repeated  by  the  hon. 
minister  were  in  fact  questions  that  were 
directed  to  the  minister  during  the  question 
period.  The  answers  apparently  were  not 
given  at  the  time. 

Some  hon.  members:  They  were.  They 
were! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Are  the  hon.  members  satis- 
fied that  the  answers  were  given  at  the  time? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  since  you  are  about  to  make  your 
ruling,  you  may  recall  that  the  fund  to  which 
the  hon.  minister  is  referring  is  an  $80  million 
fund.  I  wasn't  sure  of  the  figure  but  I  am 
now.  It  is  an  $80  million  fund.  In  his  answer 
to  the  question,  he  said  that  the  money  was 
not  expended  because  of  the  attitude  in  the 
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community  that  would  not  allow  him  to 
build  public  housing  and  he  has  been  be- 
moaning that  attitude  ever  since.  If,  in  his 
answer,  he  is  going  to  explain  how  he  is 
going  to  change  that  attitude  or  perhaps 
spend  the  money  on  public  housing,  let  him 
go  ahead. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  Treasurer  needed  the 
money,  that's  why. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  seems  to  me,  in  view  of 
the  comments  of  several  members  who  have 
spoken  to  this,  that  if  they  are,  in  fact,  satis- 
fied that  answers  have  been  given,  the  hon. 
minister  should  convey  to  the  members  by 
way  of  a  ministerial  statement  anything  fur- 
ther he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  will  be  glad  to  have  it 
now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Unfortunately,  the  time  has 
to  come  ofiF  the  total  time  allowed  for  ques- 
tions. If  it  is  the  wish  of  the  members  that 
no  further  answers  on  this  particular  question 
be  given  now,  I  would  ask  the  minister  to 
wait  until  the  next  occasion  for  ministerial 
statements. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  let  him  give  the  answers 
to  the  questions  which  were  asked,  not  the 
answers  which  are  self-serving. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  this  is  up  to  the  minis- 
ter entirely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Does  the  member 
mean  the  answers  should  be  serving  the  op- 
position? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  put 
this  House  in  a  diflScult  position,  because  if 
the  members  of  the  opposition  can  ask  a 
question  by  making  a  speech  ending  with  a 
rising  inflection  and  therefore  it  becomes  a 
question- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  makes  it  interroga- 
tivel 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  make  a  state- 
ment and  we  don't  get  an  opportunity  to 
answer  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  alterna- 
tive- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  What 
question  is  the  minister  answering  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —a  minister  has  is 
merely  to  not  answer  the  question  at  all  but 


to  go  to  the  press  and  give  them  an  answer 
to  the  question.  Would  the  members  opposite 
like  that? 

Mr.  Deans:  The  minister  doesn't  know  any 
more  about  the  rules  of  the  House  than  he 
does  about  housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  don't  do  badly  on 
television  either,  you  know. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  In  whose 
opinion? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Vanity  will  get  him  nowhere. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  he  mean  on  Masterpiece 
Theatre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
particular  point,  let  me  say  I  will  issue  a 
statement  on  this  to  the  press. 

I  will  say,  in  any  case,  briefly,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  establish— 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister  is  going  to  do 
that  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  talking  about.  There  has  been  no  lack 
of  housing  activity  in  the  dollar  range  he  has 
talked  about.  Every  dime  has  been  expended. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right,  get  to  the  questions. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  why  blame  the  rate- 
payer group  for  blocking  progress  if  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  activity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  might  not  like  this  either.  They 
don't  want  answers. 

The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  expressed 
concern  about  OHC's  rental  housing  pro- 
gramme in  Metro  Toronto,  where  we  have 
nearly  23,000  units  under  management.  I 
would  like  to  bring  him  up  to  date  and 
answer  his  question  in  this  regard. 

As  he  is  probably  aware,  Metro  council 
has  requested  that  OHC  provide  4,000  rental 
units  annually  for  the  10-year  period  ending 
in  1981.  For  the  calendar  years  1971  and 
1972,  OHC  started  construction  of  7,337 
rental  units  in  Metro.  Commitments  were 
given  for  1,074  private  rental  units  under 
the  rent  supplement  programme,  and  141 
existing  dwellings  were  purchased  for  a  total 
of  8,552  units,  well  over  the  target  of  8,000 
units. 
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Mr.  Deans:  Last  year  the  government  built 
1,300  units. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  During  this  period, 
proposals  in  Metro  for  1,758  units  were  not 
proceeded  with  in  recognition  of  limitations 
requested  by  municipalities  and  in  response 
to  opposition  from  local  residents  and  their 
representatives.  As  a  result- 
Mr.  Deans:  It  is  because  the  government 
builds  ghettoes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  guess  the  member 
doesn't  want  an  answer.  He  just  doesn't  want 
an  answer. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  listening  to  the  minister. 
He  was  breaking  in  when  I  was  speaking. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  doesn't  the  mem- 
ber wait  and  he'll  get  his  answer. 

As  a  result,  we  made  only  1,066  starts  in 
1972  compared  with  6,271  starts  in  the 
previous  year. 

On  March  26,  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  asked  for  a  list  of  the  develop- 
ments which  had  been  stopped  by  area  resi- 
dents and  I  promised  to  provide  that.  The 
following  12  developments,  totalling  1,758 
units,  failed  to  get  beyond  the  development 
stage  due  to  local  opposition:  Eglinton  Ave. 
and  Cedar  Dr.,  116  apartments;  Sheppard 
Ave.  and  Warden  Ave.,  223  townhouses; 
Bridletown  Circle,  102  tovrahouses;  Finch 
Ave.  and  Warden  Ave.,  74  townhouses;  Shep- 
pard Ave.  and  Pharmacy  Ave.,  32  town- 
houses;  Victoria  Park  Ave.  and  Albion  Ave., 
45  townhouses;  Sheppard  Ave.  and  Birch- 
mount  Rd.,  196  apartments;  Kingston  Rd. 
and  Pine  Ridge  Dr.,  224  apartments;  Steeles 
Ave.  and  Edgarwoods  Dr.  was  the  planned 
location  for  two  prospects  of  65  townhouses 
and  149  townhouses;  Trethewey  Dr.,  440 
townhouses  and  apartments;  and  Silverstone 
Dr.  and  Stevenson  Rd.,  92  apartments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important  for  the 
public  at  large  to  know  that  OHC,  while 
attempting  to  meet  Metro's  requirements  for 
public  housing,  is  also  cognizant  that  it  has 
responsibilities  to  established  communities. 
OHC  completed  more  than  2,500  units  in 
1972  and,  of  the  5,356  currently  under  con- 
struction in  Metro  Toronto,  we  expect  to 
finish  at  least  3,570  this  year.  Included  in 
these  totals  are  331  hostel  imits  being  built 
for  the  YWCA  at  Church  and  Granby  Sts. 
We  also  expect  to  add  600  private  rental 
units  under  the  rent  supplement  programme 
in  1973.  ^    ^ 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  has  the  minister 
got  on  page  9? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Despite  considerable 
obstacles  we  are  still  hopeful  that  we  can 
sustain  our  rental  housing  activity  in  Metro 
Toronto.  So  far  this  year,  we  have  started 
construction  on  792  rental  units.  We  have 
1,359  more  in  the  development  process.  Also, 
we  will  be  issuing  a  Metro  proposal  call  for 
additional  housing  in  April.  Our  success, 
of  course,  is  contingent,  as  I  mentioned  the 
other  day,  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  pub- 
lic and  their  elected  representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  like  to  leave  the 
House  with  the  impression  that  all  our  dis- 
cussions with  local  community  groups  are  on 
a  negative  basis.  We  have  achieved  positive 
results  from  our  discussions  with  some  local 
groups.  I  have  only  to  cite  the  example  of 
the  Etobicoke  development  I  announced 
earlier  this  month.  Local  residents  had  ex- 
pressed some  concern  about  the  number  of 
children  that  would  occupy  the  development. 
To  alleviate  some  of  those  concerns  and  to 
test  the  new  housing  concept,  OHC  agreed 
to  set  aside  58  two-bedroom  apartments  in 
the  development  for  leasing  on  a  shared- 
accommodation  basis.  As  a  result  of  this 
compromise,  Metro  will  get  this  welcome 
addition  to  its  housing  stock,  the  develop- 
ment will  be  more  readily  accepted  by  the 
local  community,  and  we  will  have  added 
a  new  facet,  we  hope,  to  our  housing  activity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  answer  to  the  question 
as  given  by  the  hon.  minister  exceeds  what, 
I  believe,  is  a  reasonable  time  by  about  four 
minutes.  We  will,  therefore,  add  four  minutes 
to  the  question  period.  The  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

AYR-BLENHEIM  LAND  PURCHASE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  might 
proceed  with  the  second  question  of  the  day, 
I  would  like  to  put  it  to  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources.  What  would  lead  him  to 
recommend  to  the  Management  Board  of 
Cabinet  to  approve  the  expenditure  of  fairly 
large  sums  of  money  for  the  piuchase  of  land 
in  the  Ayr-Blenheim  area,  which  will  form 
the  bottom  of  a  reservoir,  of  a  dam,  on  the 
Nith  River,  if  it  goes  to  fruition,  when  the 
government's  policy  is  to  restrict  the  loss  of 
our  best  agricultural  land?  In  this  case,  5,000 
acres  of  our  best  agricultural  land  will  be 
lost  if  the  government's  programme  were  to 
proceed. 
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Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to  admit  that 
I  am  not  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
of  this  particular  matter,  but  I  will  be  anxious 
to  get  them  and  inform  the  member  the 
reasons  for  the  decision  to  move  ahead  in  this 
regard. 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  there  should  be  no 
supplementaries  to  that  question.  It  has  been 
properly  and  fully  answered. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  any 
further  questions?  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


ABSENCE  OF  MINISTERS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  House  leader 
if  he  can  explain  why  neither  the  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Wells)  nor  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Social  Development  (Mr.  Welch) 
seem  to  be  available  for  questions  and  haven't 
been  for  several  days?  Where  is  the  Minister 
of  Education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  figure  this  is 
housing  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  don't  ask  where  min- 
isters go. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  is  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  onl  The  minister  knows 
where  he  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  is  not  a  point 
of  order  nor  is  it  a  proper  question  for  this 
period. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  will  direct  it  as  a  ques- 
tion to  the  House  leader. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  regret  I  didn't  hear 
the  original  question. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Where  is  the  Minister  of 
Education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  say  I  don't  inquire  as 
to  the  minister's  activities. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Whose  responsibility  is 
it  to  see  that  a  minister  of  a  department  that 
spends  almost  $2  billion  comes  into  the 
House,  so  that  questions  can  be  asked,  par- 
ticularly when  his  programmes  are  going  to 
restrict  the  quality  of  education  in  so  many 
communities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  111  do  my  very  best  to 
bave  him  here  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  can't  be  very  far  away. 
The  Minister  of  Labour  spoke  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 


CONSULTANT  TO  MINISTER 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources:  Has  the  min- 
ister retained  on  a  consultancy  basis  or  em- 
ployed in  any  other  way  a  Mr.  T.  S.  Jones 
to  advise  him  on  mercury  pollution  matters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Act  the  minister  can  appoint  a  minister's  ad- 
visory committee.  I  am  in  the  process  of 
setting  up  that  particular  committee  right 
now. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  minister  has  had  one  all 
along. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  No,  I'm  sorry  I  have  not. 
The  former  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
did  have  a  minister's  advisory  committee.  I 
dispensed  with  that  committee  about  six  or 
eight  months  ago  and  have  set  up  a  new 
committee  with  a  complete  list  of  new  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Jones  is  going  to  be  a  member 
of  that  advisory  committee.  I  have  asked  him 
to  accept  the  position  of  chairman,  which  he 
has  done.  But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
point  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  brings  up  concerning  mercury. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  he  is  the  same  Mr.  T.  S. 
Jones  who  is  vice-president  of  Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd.  and  Dryden  Paper 
Co.  Ltd.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  he  is,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  say  that  Mr.  Jones  is  a  man  of  not- 
able character  and  notable  ability.  He  has 
also  acted  on  the  Ontario  Economic  Council 
and  is  very,  very  much  informed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Don't  be  on  the  defensive. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Who  are  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
and  what  assurance  can  we  have  that  other 
sectors  of  society  are  going  to  be  equally 
represented  on  the  advisory  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  exact 
membership  of  that  particular  committee  has 
not  been  completed  as  yet. 

Mr.  Martel:  A  one-man  committee  then? 


Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker.  Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  No,  it  is  not. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  The  chairman  of  a  one-man 
committee, 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  It  will  take  in  all 
regional  aspects  of  the  province  and  will 
cover  all  industries  that  are  relative  to  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  means  he  ap- 
pointed a  chairman  from— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  These  will  be  forestry, 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  the  trappers, 
the  recreational  aspects,  and  people  interested 
in  parks.  The  members  will  come  from  all 
over  Ontario. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  the  minister  going  to  assure 
the  lumber  and  saw  mill  workers  that  they 
will  be  amply  represented  on  that  advisory 
committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
have  already  approached  a  Mr.  Cloutier  from 
Hearst  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Since  the  minister  has  now  ap- 
pointed as  chairman  the  man  whose  company 
has  been  involved  in  the  mercury  pollution 
in  northwestern  Ontario,  would  he  consider 
appointing  to  his  committee  members  of  the 
Indian  bands  that  have  been  aflFected  as  a 
result  of  this  company's  activity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  a  representative  of  the  native  population 
on  that  committee. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  representative? 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
affected. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  mercury.  It  is  a  representative  com- 
mittee. 


TORONTO-CENTRED  REGION 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  very  representative  commit- 
tee! 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the  provincial 
Treasurer:  Has  he  changed  the  name  of  the 
Toronto-centred  region  to  the  central  On- 
tario region?  Is  that  an  official  change  in 
name? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  I  certainly  don't 
think  this  affects  the  name  of  the  plan,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  five  regions  described  in  May, 
1972,  do  include  what  is  known  as  the  centr^ 
Ontario  region,  which  includes  the  Toronto- 
centred  region  plan. 


REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT  EAST 
OF  METRO  TORONTO 

Mr.  Lewis:  Could  I  ask  the  provincial 
Treasurer  one  other  question?  His  parliamen- 
tary assistant,  the  member  for  Grenville- 
Dundas  (Mr.  Irvine)  is  quoted  as  saying: 
"Personally,  I'd  say  there  should  be  a  change. 
I  will  recommend  a  change  to  regional  gov- 
ernment east  of  Metropolitan  Toronto".  Can 
the  minister  tell  us  what  the  change  in 
regional  government  east  of  Metro  is  likely 
to  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Indeed  I  cannot.  We  gave 
the  minister's  proposal  to  affected  municipali- 
ties on  Dec.  18.  We  asked  for  their  briefs 
by  the  end  of  February.  We  became  aware 
that  there  was  a  hiatus.  There  was  a  change 
in  councils  and  so  on,  between  Dec.  18  and 
the  middle  of  January.  So,  towards  the  end 
of  February  I  extended  the  deadline  for  briefs 
until  March  31,  which  is  tomorrow.  I  had 
thought  it  would  be  a  breach  of  trust  to  try 
to  make  any  kind  of  decision  about  the  final 
shape  of  the  east  of  Metro  region  until  all 
briefs  were  received,  all  delegations  heard,  all 
meetings  concluded,  and  so  on.  So  the  fact 
is  that  we  won't  attempt  to  make  a  decision 
for  another  couple  of  weeks. 

My  expectation  is  that  the  parliamentary 
assistant's  remarks  related  to  a  couple  of 
townships  in  Ontario  county,  which  I  think 
originally  expressed  some  preference  for  be- 
ing included  in  York  regional  government  but 
which  more  recently,  I  think,  expressed  their 
desire  to  come  south  into  the  east  of  Metro 
region.  Without  having  the  context,  I  can't  be 
sure,  but  certainly  there  is  a  consensus 
developing  wdth  regard  to  a  couple  of  town- 
ships in  that  area. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  can  sure  be 
flexible  when  it  doesn't  count,  eh? 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Durham  Progressive  Conserva- 
tive Association,  with  300  people  in  attend- 
ance, in  response  to  fairly  hostile  questions 
from  certain  sectors  of  the  audience,  the 
parliamentary  assistant  said:  "There  will  be  a 
change."  He  was  then,  I  take  it,  speaking 
without  particular  authority? 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  There's 
been  a  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  just  have  no  idea  what 
the  remark  relates  to.  There  have  been  abso- 
lutely no  decisions  made  and  there  will  not  be 
until  after  Marcfh  31. 
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RATEPAYERS'  OPPOSITION  TO 
PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right.  A  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue,  just 
very  quickly  and  then  I'll  sit  down. 

Can  I  ask  the  minister  responsible  for 
housing— as  he  makes  his  way  back  to  his 
seat— would  he  provide  for  the  House,  along 
with  the  statement  in  which  he  has  enumer- 
ating the  dozen  proposals  allegedly  turned 
down  by  ratepayer  opposition,  the  reasons  in 
each  case? 

Can  he  indicate  the  reasons  in  each  case 
for  the  ratepayers'  opposition,  in  the  sense— 
if  I  can  put  it  in  a  rising  interrogative— that 
I  recall  the  ratepayers'  opposition  in  the  east- 
em  end  of  Scarborough— led  in  some  measure 
by  the  member  for  Scarborough  East  (Mrs. 
Birch)— to  the  development  of  a  housing  pro- 
ject in  a  place  which  was  clearly  undesirable 
because  of  adjacent  industrial  usage.  I  won- 
dered about  the  reasons  for  ratepayers'  oppo- 
sition to  these  various  projects. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  are  various  rea- 
sons; essentially  they  object  to  public  hous- 
ing in  particular  areas  and  they  give  very 
many  reasons. 

The  member  mentioned  a  particular  one. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  there  was 
no  objection  to  private  development  there 
but  there  was  to  public  housing.  Quite  frank- 
ly, if,  as  and  when  the  environmental  aspect 
of  it  is  improved,  and  there  is  every  evidence 
that  it  might  be,  I  don't  know  what  they 
could  do  to  stop  a  private  developer  from 
going  in  there  and  building. 

The  only  reason  it  was  stopped  here  was 
because  it  was  a  development  being  spon- 
sored and  built  by  the  government  which, 
of  course,  has  to  concern  itself  with  the  sensi- 
tivities of  the  people  in  the  area. 

There  are  many  reasons  they  give.  Some 
say  that  there  are  too  many  imits  in  the  area 
already.  In  fact,  that  is  one  of  the  big  ob- 
jections which  those  people  in  Scarborough 
have.  They  say  there  are  too  many  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  people  there  are  in 
those  borough.  Others  object  to  the  size  of 
the  development. 

There  are  a  great  many  objections  but  to 
be  honest  one  has  to  look  at  what  the  zoning 
bylaw  permits.  The  zoning  bylaw  will  permit 
an  apartment  house  somewhere  to  have  150 
units  and  there  will  be  no  way  of  stopping 
a  private  developer  from  going  in  and  put- 
ting up  a  building  of  150  units.  Yet,  if 
OHC  is  going  to  build  150  units,  there's  an 
objection. 


One  doesn't  have  to  have  a  plum  stuck  in 
one's  mouth  to  understand  what  the  facts  of 
the  situation  are.  There  are  many  reasons 
given  but  by  and  large  the  reasons  given  are 
those  I  pointed  out  the  other  day. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  A  sup- 
plementary: Does  the  minister  feel  that  the 
real  reason  is  because  the  people  who  are  to 
live  in  this  housing  are  being  discriminated 
against  on  the  basis  of  poverty  and  that  there 
is  a  real  aspect  of  prejudice,  similar  to  the 
sort  of  thing  that  we  have  under  the  Ontario 
Human  Code— the  sort  of  thing  that  that  is 
supposed  to  stop? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  will  put  it  this  way, 
Mr.  Speaker— is  there  anyone  here  who  will 
pretend  otherwise?  There  is  definitely  a 
prejudice  against— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Of  course! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  — lov.'-income  housing 
of  any  particular  size  at  all. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.   Lewis:   But  it  has  largely  developed 
because  of  what  the  government  has  failed  to 
do  in  the  last  five  to  10  years  in  acclimatiz- 
ing the  people  to  this  housing- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member- 
Mr.    Lewis:    —and   in   the   nature   of   the 
ghetto  developments.  That's  why  it  has  de- 
veloped and  to  pretend  now  is  just  an  excuse. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —the  hon.  member 
has  highlighted  precisely  what  I  said.  He 
has  confirmed  it.  If  there  is  a  development 
which  permits  150  units,  it  is  acceptable,  but 
if  it  is  150  units  for  low-income  people  it  be- 
comes a  ghetto.  Why  isn't  it  a  ghetto  if  it's 
for  150  others? 

Mr.  Deans:  It  is  the  way  the  government 
builds  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Look  at  Regent  Paik!  Look  at 
Lawrence  Park!  Look  at  Warden  Woods! 

Hon.   Mr.   Grossman:   If  it's  for  high  in- 
come- 
Mr.     Speaker:     This    is     developing    into 
nothing  more  than  an  argument. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Look  at  all  the  projects  the 
government  has  built  to  develop  those 
prejudices. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  purely  an  argument. 
The  minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  members, 
Mr.  Speaker— particularly  with  the  posture 
the  NDP  has  taken  for  years— ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  themselves.  They  are  engaging 
in  the  kind  of  demagogy  which  results  from 
the  backlash- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —of  providing  low- 
income  people  with  housing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  using  the  rate- 
payer as  a  way  of  taking  him  ofiF  the  hook. 
He  glories  in  ratepayer  opposition  because 
then  he  doesn't  have  to  build  housesi 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'm  tired  of  it!  I'm  tired  of 
that  kind  of  an  excuse. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  try  to  subsidize 
and  we  get- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  sure!  The  government  is 
20,000  units  short  in  Metro. 

Mr.   Cassidy:   Mr.   Speaker,   a  supplemen- 
tary- 
Mr.    Speaker:    The   hon.    member   for   St. 

George  has  a  supplementary. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  A  sup- 
plementary, Mr.  Speaker:  Will  it  be  possible 
for  the  minister  to  consider  not  labelling 
these  projects  as  government  projects,  and 
would  perhaps  this  not  alleviate  some  of  the 
difficulties,  both  in  municipalities  and  for 
those  living  in  those  projects? 

Hon.   Mr.  Grossman:   Mr.   Speaker,  if  the 
hon.    member   will    tell    me    how    we    label 
them?  We  build  a  project- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Indeed,  at  one  time, 
I  was  considering  providing  them  all  with 
euphemistic  names  like  "Femwood  Apart- 
ments," and  so  forth.  And  my  people,  in 
discussing   it,    find    out   that's    precisely   the 


way  to  label  them,  because  people  will  then 
say:  "Those  people  from  Femwood  Apart- 
ments." We  don't  label  them.  They  just  have 
an  address  the  same  as  the  $500-a-month 
suite  buildings  next  door. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Because  it's  not  integrated 
housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  many  instances, 
you  can't  tell  a  public  housing  development 
from  the  others.  I  don't  know  how  the  hon. 
member  would  feel  we  should  do  this. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  can  show  the  minister  how 
he  can  tell  them;  they  stick  out  like  a  sore 
thumb. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  This  certainly 
has  developed  into  nothing  more  than  an 
argument,  which  is  a  misuse  of  the  question 
period. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  was  on  his  feet  for  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  also  promised 
on  Monday  to  table  a  list  of  developments 
that  have  been  rejected  by  the  OHC,  and  the 
number  of  units  involved.  Has  he  got  that 
list  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  will  recall  that  when  he  asked  that 
question  I  wasn't  too  sure  precisely  what  he 
was  driving  at. 

We  started  to  develop  a  list  of  all  the 
developments  that  had  been  turned  down 
for  various  reasons,  they  spill  over  into  each 
other.  By  and  large,  I  suppose  most  of  the 
developments  which  have  been  turned  down 
in  Metro  Toronto,  for  example,  were  turned 
down— I  shouldn't  say  most;  I  don't  know. 
Many  of  them,  let's  put  it  that  way  to  be 
on  the  safe  side— were  turned  down  at  the 
Metro   Housing  Advisory  Committee   level. 

Now,  should  they  be  on  the  list  that  I 
have  just  read?  Strictly  speaking  one  could 
argue,  and  I  think,  with  a  great  deal  of 
validity,  that  the  Metro  Housing  Advisory 
Committee  includes  elected  representatives, 
and  the  elected  representatives  are  presum- 
ably speaking  for  the  people  in  their  areas. 
As  I  say,  one  could  argue,  vdth  some  validity 
that  these  projects  were  turned  down  because 
of  objections  from  councils  and/or  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  residents  in  the  area. 

Now,  we  got  into  a  situation  as  to  which 
list   do   we  put  them   on;   and   what  to   do 
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with  those  that  never  even  reached  the  stage 
where  they  were  being  recommended  for  very 
obvious  reasons— that  they  didn't  even  meet 
the  minimum  criteria  in  respect  of  that  kind 
of  housing.  Or  perhaps  they  were  going  into 
an  area  where  there  was  already  so  much 
pubhc  housing  that  we  would  have  preferred 
another  area  in  which  to  build  public  hous- 
ing. So,  it  became  a  sort  of  a  useless  exercise 
and  I  don't  think  anything  would  have  been 
served. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  the  minister  was  able 
to  get  the  list  of  ratepayers  who  passed  the 
projects! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  We  have  the  list  of 
ratepayers, 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Such  precision  on  one  side 
and  such  wafflng  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  waffling?  Does 
the  hon.  member  really  think  that  it  would 
serve  any  useful  purpose  if  I  got  my  staff 
working  on  a  list  of  all  the  developments 
which  over  a  year,  or  two  years  or  five  years 
have  been  turned  down  by  OHC  for  various 
reasons? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order  please! 

I  should  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  all 
but  five  minutes  of  the  question  period  has 
been  taken  up  with  these  two  or  three  ques- 
tions by  the  two  leaders  of  the  opposition 
parties  and  the  hon.  minister,  which  is  a 
misuse  completely  of  the  question  period. 
A  complete  misuse.  I  must  inform  the  hon. 
members  that  from  this  date  forward  I'm 
going  to  tighten  up  on  the  question  period. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  provincial  Treasurer 
has  the  answers  to  previous  questions. 

An.  hon.   member:   Good,   good! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  think  if  the  question  period  was 
cut  from  45  minutes  to  30  minutes  it  would 
tighten  it  up  a  lot. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  it  were  extended  from  45  minutes 
to  an  hour  we  might  be  able  to  get  some 
definitive  answers  in  all  this  circumlocution 
we're  treated  to. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  raise  it 
after  the  question  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  opposition  can't  fill 
up  45  minutes  on  a  Friday,  and  that's  a  fact. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  can  hardly  answer 
a  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Now,  the  member  for 
Wentworth  asked  about  the  present  legal 
status  of  the  ownership  of  55  acres  of  land 
apparently  in  dispute  with  the  Metro  Centre 
project.  I'm  informed  that  continuing  legal 
representations  are  being  made  in  connection 
with  this  complicated  legal  matter.  Because 
these  legal  discussions  are  still  under  way  I 
regret  I'm  not  able  to  comment  specifically 
at  this  time,  but  I  will  ensure  that  the 
member  is  informed  of  the  final  outcome 
as  soon  as  these  legalities  are  resolved. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 


PENSION  FUND 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Treasurer:  With  regard  to  the  pension  and 
retirement  fund,  could  he  tell  me  the  total 
amount  of  money  on  hand  in  the  province, 
who  is  in  charge  of  their  investment  portfolios 
of  the  province,  what  type  of  investments 
they  are  purchasing  and  what  brokerage 
commissions  will  be  paid  in  the  current  year? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  sure  the  hon.  member 
and  the  minister  realize  that  this  sort  of 
question  should  better  be  placed  upon  the 
notice  paper  and  that  notice  should  be  taken 
of  such  a  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  May  I  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  definitely— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 

order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 

Park. 
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Mr.    Sargent: 

Speaker. 


On    a   point   of   order,    Mr. 


Mr. 

order. 


Speaker:  All  right.  State  the  point  of 


Mr.  Sargent:  The  point  of  order  is  that  it 
goes  on  the  order  paper  and  is  never  answered 
by  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  or  any  of  those 
fellows  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  not  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  a  point  of  order.  What 

are  we  here  for?  Just  to  make- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  please 

be  seated  and  remain  silent? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  don't  get  any  answers 
from  those  people. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  please 
take  his  seat? 

The  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 


INCREASES  IN  PRICES  OF  HOUSING 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue  if  he 
will  permit  it.  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the 
amount  of  rises  in  price  of  the  sponsored 
condominiums  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp., 
if  we  take  the  list  issued  by  his  department 
in  February,  1972,  and  compare  it  with  to- 
day's prices? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  question  is,  am 
I  aware  that  some  of  the  prices  have  risen; 
the  answer  is— 

Mr,  Shulman:  All  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  —not  all  of  them— 
but  the  answer  is  yes,  some,  not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the 
percentage  increase  or  the  total  amount  of 
the  increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  some  condominiums  over  which  we  have 
some  direct  control  but  I  don't  think  that  we 
have  any  control  over  most  of  them  as  to 
prices.  And  of  course  there  is  an  increase. 
There  is  an  increase  in  prices  in  many  aspects 
of  our  society  today,  not  just  in  housing.  Of 
course,  we  do  appreciate  housing  is  a  partic- 
ularly bad  one. 

The  answer  to  that  is  yes,  I  am  aware. 


Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may:  Is  the  minister  also  aware— and  if 
so,  why  has  he  done  nothing— of  the  fact  that 
in  this  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  list  of  spon- 
sored condominiums  issued  by  his  depart- 
ment, prices  have  risen  in  cases  over  35  per 
cent  in  one  year? 

Mr.  Deans:  He  is  not  only  aware  of  it,  he 
doesn't  care. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  presume  the  hon.  minister 
does  not  intend  to  reply  to  that  further? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  think  not. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  take  it  from  his  silence 
that  he  doesn't  know  and  doesn't  care. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right.  The  hon.  member 
for  Waterloo  North. 


CROP  INSURANCE 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food.  Is  the  minister  going  to  accept  on  be- 
half of  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  offer,  I 
believe  made  by  the  federal  government,  that 
if  the  province  will  pay  all  of  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  crop  insurance  programme 
in  Ontario  the  federal  government  will  pay 
50  per  cent  of  the  insurance  premiums? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
arrangement  was  worked  out  with  the  federal 
government  several  weeks  ago.  It  was  re- 
flected in  legislation  that  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  was  given  second 
reading,  I  believe  this  week,  although  I'm 
not  certain  of  that. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  previously  had 
paid  25  per  cent  of  the  farmer's  premium, 
the  federal  government  25  per  cent  of  the 
farmer's  premium  and  we  shared  on  a  50-50 
basis  the  cost  of  administration.  However,  we 
were,  I  think,  one  of  the  only  provinces  in 
Canada  to  pay  25  per  cent  of  the  farmer's 
premium.  The  federal  government  wanted 
it  the  same  right  across  Canada  and  so  they 
introduced  the  legislation  to  do  the  same  as 
was  being  done  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
which  will  make  it  imiform  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for— 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary: 
Does  this  not  make  a  change  in  the  Ontario 
programme,  and  is  Ontario  going  to  accept 
the  oflFer  that  if  they  take  over  the  complete 
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administrative  costs  the  federal  government 
vdll  take  over  50  per  cent  of  the  premium 
costs?  Is  this  not  a  new  offer  made  to  the 
province  just  in  the  last  short  while? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  it's  a  new  offer 
made  by  the  federal  government  to  all  the 
provinces,  yes. 

Mr.  Good:  Has  the  province  accepted  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Yes,  of  course  we  have 
accepted  it— I  said  that  long  ago.  I  told  the 
member  when  I  first  stood  up  that  we  had 
accepted  it  as  it  had  been  worked  out  several 
weeks  ago  before  they  ever  introduced  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  West. 


OLD  SANDWICH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

Mr.  Bounsall:  I  have  a  quei^on  of  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 

Why  was  the  minister's  response  negative 
to  the  question  asked  of  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services,  asking  if  the  ministry 
had  any  interest  in  acquiring  the  old  Sand- 
wich Hbrary  in  Windsor,  inasmuch  as  some 
weeks  ago  he  circulated  a  letter  stating  his 
interest  in  collecting  docmnents  and  proper- 
ties relating  to  the  history  of  post-secondary 
education  in  this  province;  especially  since 
this  library  was  originally  a  teachers'  college 
and  the  building  is  considered  to  be  a  val- 
uable antiquity?  There  is  a  group  of  teachers 
in  Essex  county  wishing  to  house  therein  an 
educational  museum  covering  all  aspects  of 
elementary,  secondary  and  post-secondary  ed- 
ucational documents. 

Hon.  J.  McNie:  (Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  take 
notice  of  the  member's  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Huron-Bruce  is  next. 


FARM  TAX  REDUCTION  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  ( Huron-Bruce ) :  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

Does  the  minister  plan  any  adjustments  in 
the  farm  tax  reduction  programme  to  accom- 
modate the  points  raised  in  the  Provincial 
Auditor's  report  in  relation  to  that  pro- 
gramme—namely, the  payment  of  130  dupli- 
cate  payments;   the   definition   of   a  farmer; 


and  the  fact  that  all  applicants  should  have 
to  apply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  reply  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  are  two  minutes  re- 
maining in  the  question  period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Let  me  say  that  earlier 
the  Provincial  Auditor,  who  had  been  doing 
the  work  for  us,  had  dravvTi  this  matter  to 
our  attention;  that  is,  the  difference  in  his 
opinion  between  the  definition  of  a  farmer 
as  given  in  the  order  in  council,  and  the 
definition  we  have.  It  resulted  in  discussions 
being  held  -with,  the  Treasury  and  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  and  ourselves. 
We  redrafted  the  order  in  council  to  more 
clearly  define  it,  by  striking  out  the  word 
"farmer"  in  the  second  line  and  inserting  in 
lieu  of  it  "owners  of  property  assessed  under 
the  Assessment  Act  as  farm  property."  That 
was  the  point  in  dispute. 

We've  worked  those  matters  out  with  the 
Provincial  Auditor's  oflBce  and  the  matters 
are,  I  think,  quite  acceptable  to  that  office 
now. 

With  regard  to  the  duplication  of  certain 
cheques,  with  the  ninnber  of  cheques  that 
went  out— I  think  there  was  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  cheques— there  were  bound  to 
be  some  inaccuracies.  We  have  been  able  to 
correct  them  and  to  straighten  out,  as  far  as 
is  humanly  possible,  any  errors  that  might 
have  occurred.  There  were  very  few. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 


QUESTION  PERIOD 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  accept  your  admonition  of  a 
few  moments  ago.  I  personally  always  get  a 
little  carried  away  with  the  Minister  of 
Revenue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  You  always  hurt  the 
one  you  love! 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  some  restrictions  on  the  number 
of  questions,  if  arbitrarily  set  down  by  your- 
self, might  well  be  acceptable  to  the  House. 
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I  also  want  to  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that 
ministers  who  verge  on  answers  or  get  in- 
volved in  answers  which  ore  clearly  and 
appropriately  ministerial  statements  should 
be  called  to  account  immediately  rather  than 
let  it  be  prolonged  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  say  to  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  that  I  have  been 
attempting  to  conduct  the  question  period 
in  accordance  with  the  unofficial  arrange- 
ment agreed  on  by  the  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition regarding  restricting  the  number  of 
questions. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  was  no  arrangement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  was  a  meeting  in  my 
office  at  which  the  leaders  of  the  two  oppo- 
sition parties  agreed  there  should  be  no 
restriction  on  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
on  the  number  of  questions. 

Mr.  Lewis:  With  great  respect,  sir,  on  a 
point  of  order,  I  specifically  suggested  a 
limitation  to  you  at  that  meeting.  It  was  un- 
acceptable for  a  variety  of  reasons  but  we 
hoped,  I  think,  generally  to  keep  it  under 
control  and  I  agreed  that  I  am  as  much 
responsible  for  it  as  any. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
speak  to  the  point  of  order  before  you 
respond,  I  was  the  one  who  would  not  agree 
to  the  restriction.  Why  should  I,  unless  it  is 
forced  upon  me  by  the  rules  of  the  House? 
If,  in  your  judgement,  sir- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Because  the  member  is  a 
member  of  this  House  and  there  are  other 
people  here,  too. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  that's  what  I  say, 
but- 

An  hon.  member:  Particularly  a  mouthy 
one  from  Ottawa! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if,  in  your 
judgement,  it  was  my  series  of  supple- 
mentaries  that  held  up  the  debate  this 
morning,  certainly  I  would  try  to  govern 
myself  otherwise.  I  would  certainly  bow  to 
your  judgement  in  these  matters. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
point  of  order,  and  speaking  only  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature,  I  have  thought  for 
the  last  couple  of  years  that  the  45  minutes 
permitted  for  questions  and  answers  should 
be  handled  in  what  generously  might  be 
called  an  unrigorous  fashion.  And  I  wonder 
if  it  woudn't  be  wise  for  a  week  or  two  to 
try  a  30-minute  period- 


Some  hon.  members:  No.  No! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —thereby  fordng  the 
questioners  and  the  responders  to  tighten 
up  on  their  language.  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  a  try.  It  certaiiJy  is  a  slack  system 
now,  I'll  say  that. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Yes,  we'd 
get  rid  of  a  lot  of  evasions  and  non-answers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  And  all  the  extraneous 
questions! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It's  your  decision,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think  it's  entirely  un- 
derstood by  the  members  of  the  House  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  we  should 
go  the  full  limit  on  the  question  period.  It's 
only  a  maximmn  time.  It  can  be  much  less 
than  the  full  time,  I  also  think  that  there  is 
something  that  isn't  being  observed,  and 
that  is  that  the  questions  are  supposed  to  be 
urgent;  it  seems  to  me  many  of  the  ques- 
tions that  are  asked  could  well  have  been 
asked  six  months  ago  or  be  asked  six  months 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  How  do  we  get  informa- 
tion? 

An  hon.  member:  Write  letters! 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Regarding  the  other 
situation  that  is  quite  prevalent  here,  sir, 
and  that  is  the  matter  of  supplementaries; 
I  think  that  any  time  we  get  past  three  sup- 
plementaries to  the  original  question,  then 
it  is  a  new  question.  I  think  it  should  be 
seriously  restricted  in  that  respect.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

An  hon.  member:  No  way! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  further  point  of  order: 
As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  agreement- 
Mr.   Shulman:   A  further  point  of  order? 
May  I  speak  on  the  same  point  of  order  be- 
fore— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  points  of  order  all 
have  to  do  with  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are 
aware  that  you  have  complete  authority,  that 
we  relinquished  our  right  to  appeal  your  rul- 
ings during  that  period,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  take  your  guidance  and  authority  on  that 
basis  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  On  a  point  of 
order,  if  I  may:  There  are  just  two  points  I 
would  like  to  make  in  reference  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  hon.  minister.  Every  day  before 
we  come  into  this  House,  the  members  of  this 
party  make  up  a  list  of  those  persons  who 
wish  to  ask  questions  so  that  we  are  not  all 
bobbing  up  at  once  the  way  the  Liberals  do; 
we  get  up  in  turn. 

Mr.  Singer:  On  the  days  they  are  here! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  need  the  exercise. 

Mr.  Shulman:  And  the  sad  fact  about  that 
list  is  that  every  day  the  majority  of  persons 
on  that  list  do  not  get  to  ask  their  question, 
nor  do  they  receive  answers.  And  to  suggest 
shortening  the  time  would  be  extremely  un- 
fair to  the  private  members  of  the  House. 

The  other  point,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest 
of  respect  that  I  make  this  to  you,  sir,  is  in 
reference  to  the  supplementaries.  The  first 
question  that  was  asked  today  by  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  was  in  reference  to  a  visit 
of  certain  inspectors  to  a  certain  area;  yet 
you  allowed  supplementaries  from  both  par- 
ties on  entirely  different  matters  in  relation  to 
other  cities  entirely.  Sir,  a  great  deal  of  this 
responsibility  must  be  yours. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  answer  some  of  the 
comments  that  have  been  made,  particularly, 
let  me  say,  with  regard  to  the  comments  of 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park.  Certainly  I 
have  at  some  times  in  the  past  attempted  to 
rule  certain  supposed  supplementary  ques- 
tions out  of  order  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  not  in  fact  supplementary.  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  and  other  hon.  members 
will  recall  the  great  furore  that  arose  im- 
mediately and  the  arguments  that  were  put 
forth  to  me  to  try  to  convince  me  that  they 
were  in  fact  supplementary  to  the  original 
question— I  think  we  had  one  just  last  week. 

I  have  attempted  to  be  reasonably  flexible 
in  permitting  supplementaries.  The  rules  sim- 
ply state  that  I  may  allow,  at  my  discretion, 
a  reasonable  number  of  supplementaries.  My 
programme  has  simply  been  to  attempt  to  fix 
in  my  own  mind  the  importance  of  the  par- 
ticular question  or  topic,  and  if  it's  something 
of  great  magnitude  and  importance  I  allow 
more  supplementaries.  I  think  this  is  a  normal 
and  natural  thing  to  do.  If  the  question  is  of 
relative  unimportance,  one  or  two  or  three 
supplementaries  perhaps  would  be  better.  I 
think  the  supplementaries  are  taking  up  the 
greatest  part  of  the  time. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West  mentioned  something  about  the  replies 


being  given  by  some  of  the  hon.  members.  I 
concur  with  him  completely.  In  many,  many 
cases  their  replies  could  consist  simply  of  a 
"yes"  or  "no",  but  a  great  to-do  is  made  of 
presenting  what,  in  fact,  does  constitute  in 
many  cases  something  that  could  more  proper- 
ly be  presented  as  statements  by  the  ministry 
during  that  period. 

I  think  two  or  three,  or  even  three-and-a- 
half  minutes  by  way  of  a  response  from  the 
minister  is  not  unreasonable.  Once  it  goes 
beyond  that  time,  as  I  say,  I  have  added  it 
to  the  question  period  as  I  did  this  morning. 

Insofar  as  restricting  the  members  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  absence  of  any  rules  in  the 
standing  orders  pertaining  to  the  questions, 
it's  very  difficult  to  restrict  many  aspects  in 
the  question  period.  I  think  that  it  should  be 
pretty  well  a  self-discipline  matter  among 
the  members.  It's  their  45-minute  period— 
and  it  should  be  their  period— and  with  the 
leadership  and  guidance  of  the  leaders  of  the 
two  opposition  parties,  perhaps  they  could 
control  themselves  and  not  ask  quite  as  many 
questions. 

I  don't  want  to  rule  them  out  of  order; 
but  I  think  that  I  will  attempt  to  do  so;  I 
will  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  future.  From 
here  on  I  will  attempt  to  control  them.  I 
anticipate  that  there  may  be  some  objections, 
but  I'll  try  to  deal  with  them  as  they  arise. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  make- 
Mr.   Givens:   Can  Mr.   Speaker  count  the 
number  of  pushups  the  members  do? 

Mr.   Speaker:   No.  Perhaps  I  might  finish 

my  remarks- 
Mr.  Deans:  We  thought  Mr.  Speaker  had 

finished. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Many  members  have  spoken 
to  the  point  of  order;  I  am  attempting  to 
respond  to  them.  There  were  no  indications 
anyone  else  wished  to  speak.  I  think  as  the 
rules  indicate,  the  discussion  is  pretty  well 
left  up  to  the  Speaker.  I  will  work  it  out 
myself  if  the  hon.  members  agree. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  speak  on 
this  point  of  order  as  well?  I  think— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  haven't  uttered  a  word  this 
morning.  I  waited  for  a  long— 

An  Hon.  member:  What's  that  got  to  do 
with  it? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  waited  for  all  hon.  members 
to  speak  to  the  point.  I  waited;  there  was 
no  one  else  who  arose.  Now,  to  permit 
further  points  on  so-called  points  of  order 
would  simply  develop  into  an  argument.  I 
think  enough  has  been  said. 

An  hon.  member:  Keep  your  damned  silly 
argument. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  next  order  of  business 
is  petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 
Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  again! 

SUCCESSION  DUTY  COMMITTEE 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  hon. 
members  will  recall  that  in  June  of  last 
year  an  advisory  Committee  was  named  to 
examine  into  and  report  on  various  aspects 
of  the  Succession  Duty  Act,  the  Surrogate 
Courts  Act,  the  Gift  Tax  Act  and  related 
matters.  Members  of  the  committee  were:  J. 
Alex  Langford,  QC,  chairman;  Elmer  D.  Bell, 
QC;  G.  Melvin  Bird;  J.  Albert  Brule,  QC; 
Wolfe  D.  Goodman,  QC;  John  Hodgson, 
QC;  R.  Bredin  Stapells,  QC;  Frederick  S. 
Mallett,  CA;  Garfield  P.  Smith,  FCA;  Henry 
N.  R.  Jackman;  Reginald  L.  Kayler,  QC, 
CLU;  S.  Sheldon  Taerk,  CLU;  A.  John 
Cheney,  CA;   D.  Lyall  MacLachlan,  BSc; 

The  following  civil  servants  were  ex  officio 
members  of  the  committee:  Terence  M. 
Russell,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister,  Finance, 
Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs;  Isaac  Stephenson,  di- 
rector, succession  duty  branch.  Ministry  of 
Revenue;  Derek  W.  Rowsell,  chief  estate 
assessor,  succession  duty  branch,  Ministry  of 
Revenue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  take  pleasure  in  tabling 
the  committee's  report.  In  its  report  the  com- 
mittee has  dealt  in  some  detail  with  the 
several  Acts  mentioned,  and  has  made  a 
great  many  recommendations  on  the  problems 
related  to  succession  duties,  including  such 
matters  as  the  foUovdng:  The  cumulative 
effect  of  capital  gains  tax  and  succession 
duties;  the  level  of  rates  and  exemptions  for 
various  classes  of  beneficiaries;  definitions  of 
property  and  persons  to  be  taxed;  the  special 
problems  of  the  family  farm;  the  valuation 
of  various  types  of  property  interest;  pro- 
cedural and  administrative  practices. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  some  of  the 
recommendations  can  be  easily  assessed,  other 


parts  of  the  report  are  more  complex  and 
have  far-reaching  implications  for  estate  plan- 
ning and  revenue  management  in  Ontario. 
We  will,  of  course,  proceed  immediately  with 
a  careful  assessment  of  the  report.  I  should 
also  point  out  that  the  committee  has  recom- 
mended that  the  existing  Succession  Duty 
Act  be  replaced  with  a  new  Act.  This  recom- 
mendation, of  course,  will  also  receive  very 
serious  consideration. 

At  this  stage,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  the  opportimity  to  publicly  acknowl- 
edge and  thank  Mr.  J.  Alex  Langford  and 
his  committee  who  have  given  so  very  gener- 
ously of  their  time  and  experience  in  the 
preparation  of  this  report,  which  it  is  now 
my  pleasure  to  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  permitted:  I  have 
been  derelict  in  forgetting  for  the  moment 
to  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  that  Mr. 
Alex  Langford  and  the  members  of  his  com- 
mittee are  up  in  the  gallery.  They've  worked 
very  diligendy  on  this  and  I  wouldn't  want 
them  to  go  unrecognized,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


TRUSTEE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Trustee  Act. 
Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  amendment  permits  the  court 
before  which  a  claim  is  brought  against  a 
deceased  person,  to  appoint  a  person  to 
defend  an  action  or  other  proceeding  on 
behalf  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  person 
where  there  is  no  executor  or  administrator. 
That  person  is  called  a  guardian  ad  litem. 
Up  to  the  present  time  such  an  appointment 
could  only  have  been  made  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 


LEGISLATIVE  PAGES 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day 
I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers that  the  present  group  of  legislative 
pages  are  serving  their  last  day  with  us 
today. 

As  you  know  we  do  have  several  groups 
of  pages  in  during  the  session;  the  period 
lasts  from  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  weeks  sometimes, 
depending  upon  the  timing.  So  the  present 
group,  who  were  with  us  up  to  the  end  of 
June  for  three  or  four  weeks  and  who  have 
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been  back  with  us  for  the  last  10  days  or  so, 
will  be  serving  their  last  day  today. 

I  should  like  to  read  into  the  record  the 
names  and  addresses  of  these  young  people 
who  have  served  us  so  well  during  the  last 
period  of  time:  Drew  Brooks,  from  Toronto; 
Paul  Dagg,  from  Peterborough;  Andrew 
Dunin,  Kingston;  Catherine  Frid,  Guelph; 
Barbara  Green,  London;  John  Hoyes,  Scar- 
borough; Paul  Himter,  Dorchester;  David 
McCarthy,  Don  Mills;  Allan  McCracken 
Hastings;  David  Mercer,  Southampton;  Kara- 
Lynn  Miller,  Scarborough;  Judith  Robertson, 
Scarborough;  James  Simiana,  Toronto;  James 
Strome,  Hanover;  Jill  Swanboroungh,  Bur- 
lington; Barbara  Tweddle,  Fergus;  Holliday 
Tyson,  Willowdale;  Gordon  Watt,  West  Hill; 
Andrew  Wells,  Agincourt;  and  Sheryl  Woolfe, 
Mississauga. 

LEGISLATIVE  LIBRARIAN 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr,  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  understand  that  Miss 
Jean  Kerfoot,  the  librarian  of  the  legislative 
library,  is  retiring,  either  now  or  in  the 
immediate  future.  I  would  like  to  express,  as 
I  am  sure  all  the  members  of  the  assembly 
would,  our  best  wishes  to  her  and  our  thanks 
for  the  courtesy  and  the  care  and  the  direction 
which  she  has  given  to  the  operation  of  the 
library. 

I  have  occasion  to  use  the  library,  a  num- 
ber of  occasions,  and  the  unfailing  courtesy 
of  Miss  Kerfoot  and  her  staff  and  their  help- 
fulness is  something  that  should  not  go  un- 
remarked at  this  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
want  to  join  with  the  member  for  Riverdale 
in  offering  our  thanks  and  best  wishes  to 
Miss  Kerfoot.  In  the  10  years  that  I  have 
been  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  the  library 
has  changed  quite  dramatically  in  many  re- 
spects, and  I  think  that  the  changes  and  the 
improvements  are  associated  very  directly  with 
Miss  Kerfoot's  initiative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  government  we  wish  to  associate  our- 
selves with  the  words  that  have  been  spoken 
on  the  effort  that  has  been  put  forth  by  Miss 
Kerfoot  and  on  her  devotion  to  her  position 
and— particularly  here,  of  course— the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature.  We  will  see  that  she 
has  a  suitable  remembrance  of  her  duties  and 
her  time  spent  here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


THIRD  READING 

Bill  14,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Proceedings 
against  the  Crown  Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 


THRONE  SPEECH  DEBATE 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
participating  in  this  particular  debate,  I  want 
first  of  all  to  commend  you  and  your  second- 
in-command  for  the  way  in  which  you  handle 
the  business  of  this  House.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  in  a  tough  spot, 
but  I  think  all  of  us  have  been  impressed  by 
your  unfailing  good  humour,  a  good  humour 
which  very  often  allows  you  to  ride  this 
rough  steed  of  a  House  with  a  slack  rein, 
which  process  sometimes  is  able  to  resolve 
the  difficulties  without  hammering  too  hard 
with  that  gavel  you  have  in  your  possession. 

At  the  same  time,  when  firmness  is  de- 
manded, firmness  is  there.  While  we  don't 
always  agree  with  everything  you  do  and 
everything  you  say,  by  and  large  I  think  we 
in  this  group  respect  you  and  respect  the 
way  in  which  you  handle  the  proceedings  of 
the  House. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  new  members 
who  were  elected  in  the  recent  by-elections. 
Unfortvmately  it  didn't  turn  out  exactly  as 
we  in  this  group  might  have  wished,  but  it 
was  tough  territory  for  us.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  results  of  those 
two  by-elections  simply  spiked  the  myth 
which  this  government  has  been  trying  to 
perpetrate  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to 
the  Ottawa  River,  that  this  government  is 
doing  everything  which  is  pleasing  the  people 
and  that  everywhere  there  is  approval  of  the 
policies  of  the  Tory  government  of  Ontario. 
That  myth  has  been  destroyed  and  no  longer 
can  it  be  perpetrated  upon  the  people  of  this 
province. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  Throne  Speech  in  their  em- 
phasis in  both  cases  upon  the  need  for  land 
use  controls,  a  matter  which  we  in  this  party 
have  been  talking  about  for  a  great  many 
years.  We  have  heard  responses  from  the 
other  side  of  "radicalism,"  and  in  one  case 
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"communism,"  when  we  talked  about  this 
kind  of  land  use  control.  Yet  time  does 
strange  things,  and  today  we  are  finding  that 
this  government  has  come  to  its  senses  at 
least  a  little  bit  and  is  now  talking— talking  I 
say— about  the  need  for  land  use  control  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  What  we  would 
hope  is  that  during  this  session  that  talk  will 
cease  and  this  government  will  take  action 
by  producing  legislation  which  will  bring 
these  hints  into  fulfilment. 

The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  yesterday  waxed 
eloquent  about  the  need  for  regional  govern- 
ment in  Ontario.  I  look  back  only  a  few  years 
when  the  member  for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer) 
was  thundering  from  the  front  benches  of  the 
Liberal  Party  about  the  need  for  regional 
government. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Oh,  no- 
Mr.  Young:  Oh,  yes  I   Unfortunately  many 
of  his  confreres  have  not  followed  his  sage 
advice  and  very  often,  at  election  time  par- 
ticularly, they  pry  at  local  prejudice. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Oh,  he  made  a  speech  on  regional 
government  a  week  ago.  The  member  had 
better  find  out  about  it  before  he  goes  much 
further. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He  has 
touched  on  a  sensitive  subject. 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  the  Liberals  want 
regional  government  down  in— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  just  want  to  remind  him. 
He  made  a  regional  government  speech  in 
Brantford  just  last  week. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  They 
need  it  dowTi  there  in  South  Dumfries. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Young:  I  spoke  urging  regional  gov- 
ernment. I  find  that  the  Liberals  in  that  area 
are  not  saying  what  the  hon.  member  for 
DowTisview  was  saying  here  for  years,  and 
they   are   saying  something  different. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  What 
else  is  new? 

Mr.  Young:  One  thing  I  would  hope  is 
that  the  Premier  and  his  party,  while  he  is 
so  enthusiastic  about  the  whole  field  of  reg- 
ional government,  will  take  a  look  at  the 
method  by  which  he  is  implementing  reg- 
ional government  in  Ontario;  and  I  think  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  will  agree  with  me 
on  this. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Right.  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  member. 

Mr.  Young:  First  of  all,  we  have  to  have  a 
little  more  care  in  assessing  local  feelings  and 
in  giving  local  people  participation  in  what 
is  going  to  take  place.  Secondly,  we  have 
to  undergird  regional  governments  with  some 
sort  of  financial  base. 

We  have  been  talking  in  this  party  about 
the  need  for  a  municipal  foundation  plan. 
We  had  some  hint  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough)  was  moving 
in  that  direction  some  time  ago,  but  he  had  a 
grievous  fall  from  favour,  and  we  don't  know 
exactly  what  the  present  incumbent  is  going 
to  do  about  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Neither  does  he. 

Mr.  Young:  It  may  well  be  that  he  doesn't 
know  himself. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  regional  govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  work,  Mr.  Speaker,  until 
such  time  as  a  municipal  foundation  plan  is 
evolved  by  this  government,  or  by  another 
government  which  may  take  its  place,  to  give 
the  regional  government  a  financial  base 
which  will  give  them  the  power  and  the 
ability  to  do  the  job  they  have  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  want  to  bring 
before  the  House  three  examples— or  a  few 
more  perhaps,  ancillary  to  them— of  some  of 
the  problems  that  people  in  Ontario  are  fac- 
ing today.  Problems  whic'h  arise  may  be  just 
vidthin  the  law,  but  which  somehow  run  them 
into   diflBculties   which  are   outside  the  law. 

The  first  one  is  the  case  of  a  constituent 
of  mine  called  Phillip  Abela,  a  Maltese  who 
immigrated  into  Canada  some  10  years  ago 
and  who  was  a  good  worker  and  ambitious. 
In  1969  he  received  a  circular  letter  from  A 
and  B  Office  Maintenance,  of  2043C  Avenue 
Rd.  in  Toronto. 

This  story  was  published  in  the  Toronto 
Star  last  summer  when  I  wrote  a  letter  to  that 
paper.  I'll  not  go  into  all  the  details  which 
were  outlined  at  that  time  but  I  do  want 
to  set  before  the  House  what  actually  hap- 
pened. 

This  letter  was  signed  by  Al  Fisher— the 
name  is  important  here— and  it  offered  to  pro- 
vide franchises  for  oflBce  cleaning  in  spare 
time.  In  return  for  various  size  investments 
the  company  guaranteed  "cleaning  contracts 
tailored  to  individual  time  and  capital."  It 
also  promised  training,  equipment  at  reason- 
able prices,  with  financing  if  necessary,  man- 
agement assistance  and  liability  insurance. 
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Phil  Abela  like  the  proposition.  He  figured 
he  could  handle  a  job  in  the  evenings  and 
still  work  at  his  own  occupation  during  the 
daytime.  So  he  called  Mr.  Fisher,  he  made 
an  appointment  and  they  hammered  out  an 
agreement.  Phil  was  to  pay  $750  in  cash,  an- 
other $750  some  months  hence,  and  in  re- 
turn he  was  getting  $300  worth  of  contracts 
each  month.  He  felt  that  over  a  period  of  a 
year  he  could  pay  oflF  his  indebtedness  to  the 
company.  He  could  then  have  clear  sailing 
to  give  up  his  job  and  go  into  maintenance 
work  on  a  full-time  basis. 

In  all  this  Phil  had  the  advice  of  his  law- 
yer. They  went  over  the  pertinent  docu- 
ments very  carefully  and  everything  seemed 
very  clear  and  above  board.  All  right.  He 
did  the  maintenance  work  thoroughly  and 
carefully,  and  his  future  in  Canada  seemed 
assured. 

But  when  the  time  came  for  the  first  $300 
pay  cheque  from  the  franchise  company  it 
didn't  arrive.  When  he  called  them  they  said 
that  they  would  pay  him  as  soon  as  the 
company  having  the  cleaning  done  paid  them. 
So  Phil  waited.  Another  month  went  by  and 
still  no  cheque. 

Phil  consulted  his  lawyer  and  the  lawyer 
wrote  the  company.  A  cheque  for  $35  was  re- 
ceived soon  after  this  and  the  lawyer  advised 
Phil  to  return  the  cheque  and  to  sue  the 
company,  not  only  for  his  original  payment 
but  for  his  lost  wages. 

Phil  tried  to  get  a  settlement  out  of  court. 
He  was  told  first  of  all  that  Mr.  Fisher  was 
out  of  town,  then  that  he  was  on  holiday. 
The  day  he  was  told  that  Fisher  was  on  holi- 
days he  went  down  to  the  oflSce  and  found 
Mr,  Fisher  there.  Fisher  promised  he  would 
send  a  cheque  within  a  few  days  in  full 
settlement,  but  nothing  happened.  Then  some 
weeks  later  he  got  a  note  from  Mr.  Fisher 
that  the  company  was  going  out  of  business 
and  that  he'd  be  paid. 

Time  passed.  The  lawyer  finally  took  the 
matter  to  court.  The  examination  for  dis- 
covery was  held— and  more  delay.  Finally, 
Phil  was  advised  by  his  lawyer  that  if  he 
took  the  next  day  off  and  brought  $100  for 
the  lawyer's  extra  fees,  he  would  go  to  court 
and  they  would  collect.  So  Phil  did  this.  He 
was  awarded  $1,290,  plus  expenses.  The 
court  awarded  it.  The  company  was  not 
there  to  contest  it.  Collecting  it  was  another 
matter.  The  company  had  simply  vanished. 
The  phone  didn't  answer  and  the  company's 
lawyer  refused  to  give  Phil's  lawyer  the 
address  of  the  company. 


The  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations  was  called  in  and  looked  into 
the  matter  but  without  results.  It  reported 
that  A  and  B  was  out  of  business  and  no 
trace  could  be  found  of  them  anywhere.  The 
fraud  squad  of  the  Toronto  police  dug  up  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  the  com- 
pany, its  people  and  the  various  allied  com- 
panies of  its  operation;  but  not  a  single 
human  being  who  could  pay  Phil  his  $1,290 
plus  expenses. 

What  chance  Phil  had  can  be  seen  by  the 
fact  that  at  Osgoode  Hall  there  were  over 
20  judgements  against  various  companies  re- 
volving around  A  and  B.  Some  major  oil 
companies  were  among  those  who  had  taken 
court  action.  Also,  there  are  a  great  many 
names  of  new  Canadians  who  had  the  same 
hope  that  Phil  had  of  an  eventual  indepen- 
dent business  of  their  own. 

The  record  shows  that  A  and  B  was 
founded  in  1959,  with  Robert  Proctor  of  62 
Glenvale  Rd.,  Leaside,  as  its  president.  Other 
directors  listed  were  Alan  J.  Proctor  of  Agin- 
court  and  Mrs.  M.  Proctor.  Robert  Lemaire 
is  also  Usted  as  a  vice-president.  A  Leonard 
G.  Milner  of  Bayview  Ave.  is  listed.  William 
Heam  and  Brian  F.  Tilley  were  signing 
officers.  Somewhere  along  the  way  Janitorial 
Development  Co.  of  1657  Bayview  was  estab- 
lished with  some  of  the  same  principals  as 
A  and  B.  Centennial  Janitorial  Supplies  of 
Agincourt  was  tied  in  to  handle  supplies  for 
the  franchise  setup. 

In  1969  a  Montreal  subsidiary  of  the  To- 
ronto firm  was  established.  It  was  known  as 
Montreal  Janitorial  Development  Co.  The 
company  declared  bankruptcy  in  February, 
1971.  There  was  also  a  Robert  Proctor  Ltd. 
Janitorial  Co.  None  of  these  answered  the 
phone  when  I  called  and  they  had  no  num- 
bers listed  over  the  last  couple  of  years. 
None  seems  to  be  now  operating  at  the 
addresses  given. 

How  many  immigrants  in  Canada,  as  well 
as  the  companies  that  I  have  mentioned, 
have  been  rooked  by  these  people  I  have  no 
way  of  knowing.  Franchise  legislation,  of 
course,  is  deficient  in  Ontario  and  people  like 
this  do  operate. 

Now  as  I  said  before,  Phil  Abela's  story 
appeared  in  the  Toronto  Star  last  summer. 
It  brought  a  flood  of  letters  about  similar 
rackets  in  which  customers  were  rooked  and 
companies  disappearing.  A  letter  from  Hes- 
peler  told  of  the  writer's  experience  with  the 
International  Janitorial  Services.  He  bought 
$400  worth  of  monthly  contracts  for   $800. 
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The  company  collected  from  the  offices  being 
cleaned  but  failed  to  hand  it  on  to  the  man 
doing  the  work.  This  chap  worked  for  two 
months,  paid  his  own  expenses  and  quit  since 
he  was  not  being  paid. 

He  tried  again  and  ran  into  the  same 
gang  with  the  same  treatment.  To  quote 
from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  me: 

I  worked  on  the  job  in  Guelph,  which 
in  a  period  of  five  months  was  sold  at  least 
twice.  It  cost  me  $520  and  I  would  say  it 
cost  the  other  operators  $780,  which  Jani- 
torial Services  pocketed. 

In  his  letter  he  says  that  the  contracts  were 
a  laugh.  He  lists  some  of  the  companies 
which  wrote  him  during  his  period  of  squab- 
bling with  them.  He  said: 

The  man  who  operates  the  Kitchener 
area  office,  with  which  I  was  first  con- 
nected, and  seems  to  have,  or  has  had, 
offices  in  Woodstock,  Hamilton,  London, 
is  W.  B.  Norman.  Every  letter  seems  to  be 
from  another  address. 

He  lists  the  addresses:  International  Janitorial 
Services,  101  Holiday  Inn  Drive  in  Hespeler; 
another  one  at  Hamilton,  Ont.;  Interstate 
Janitorial  Services  in  Buffalo,  New  York; 
Interprovincial  Janitorial  Service  in  Vancouver 
—note  particularly  that  Vancouver  address- 
International  Janitorial  Services  on  Dimdas 
St.  in  London. 

The  letter  says,  "Norman  seems  to  have 
lost  this  one  and  it  has  been  taken  over  by 
International  Janitorial  Services  in  Willow- 
dale."  He  goes  on  with  the  names  of  the 
companies  which  wrote  him  during  this 
period:  International  Janitorial  Services  in 
Kitchener  with  two  addresses,  one  at  170  Vic- 
toria St.  S.  and  another  one  at  309  Victoria 
St.  N.  Then  Ontario  Office  Cleaning  Services 
at  309  Victoria  St.  N.  in  Kitchener,  Ont. 

He  says: 

I  have  contacted  W.  B.  Norman  who  is 
managing  these  various  operations.  His 
family  seems  to  be  living  on  welfare  while 
he  lives  in  a  camper  behind  the  office  on 
Victoria  St.  so  that  welfare  payments  can 
be  made  to  his  wife.  He  claims  that  any 
court  action  taken  will  only  make  him 
bankrupt  and  no  one  gets  any  money.  I 
have  tried  to  interest  the  local  CrowTi 
attorney  in  a  charge  of  fraud  but  the  only 
answer  I  get  is  "to  have  your  lawyer  con- 
tact us."  I  don't  have  any  money  to  pay  a 
lawyer  and  I  should  have  taken  my  former 
lawyer's  advice  months  ago  and  forgotten 
all  about  it. 


This  chap's  reference  to  the  Vancouver 
address  for  this  outfit  is  interesting  in  the 
light  of  a  letter  I  got  during  the  summer 
from  that  city.  It  reads  in  part: 

From  the  article  I  understand  that  no 
one  knows  where  Fisher  is  [Fisher,  re- 
member, was  the  manager  of  the  business 
here].  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  believe  Mr. 
Fisher  is  in  Vancouver  and  again  operating 
a  franchise  office  cleaning  operation  out  of 
543  East  Broadway  under  the  name  of 
D  and  V  Janitorial  Enterprises  Ltd.  I  am 
concerned  about  this  case  and  believe  that 
vdth  this  information  Mr.  Abela  and  many 
others  may  again  get  their  money  back. 
Concerned  also  since  I  as  well  as  many 
others  have  been  taken  for  a  ride, 

I  wrote  the  new  Attorney  Ceneral  of  British 
Columbia  about  the  matter  and  I  have  his 
reply  here  as  follows: 

Thank  you  for  your  letter  [and  so  on]. 
At  the  moment  we  have  no  specffic  legisla- 
tion on  franchises  and  I'm  not  aware  of 
any  that  exists  in  Canada  at  the  present 
time.  We  are  grappling  with  the  problem 
of  pyramid  selling  at  the  moment,  and  if 
it  appears  that  substantial  abuses  are  taking 
place  in  the  franchise  field  as  well,  then 
that  is  a  matter  that  will  have  to  be 
attended  to. 

In  any  event  I  am  asking  my  department 
to  make  investigations. 

I  got  a  letter  from  his  department,  from  a 
Mr.  M.  H.  Smith,  director  of  administrative 
law.  Department  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Victoria.  He  says: 

On  this  date  I  reviewed  files  held  at  the 
Better  Business  Bureau  of  Vancouver,  and 
I  established  the  following: 

D  and  V  Janitorial  Enterprises  Ltd.,  for- 
merly known  as  Janitorial  Developments 
Ltd.  [these  fellows  change  their  names 
constantly],  Vancouver  office,  543  East 
Broadway,  Vancouver  [and  the  telephone 
number  is  given]. 

The  head  office,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  listed  as  1657 
Bayview  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ont,  I  cannot  find  a 
listing  in  the  phone  book  for  that  office  or  a 
phone  number  for  it. 

The  president  is  listed  as  A.  J.  Proctor,  one 
of  the  men  whose  names  I  read  in  connection 
vdth  the  former  Toronto  operation.  The  vice- 
president  is  William  Heam,  another  name 
that  appeared  here.  The  president  of  the  Van- 
couver office  is  Mr.  Al  E.  Fisher;  the  vice- 
president,  Robert  LeMaire;  other  names  are 
given  which  don't  appear  in  the  Toronto  list. 
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He  goes  on  to  say  this : 

The  file  indicates  that  there  has  been  a 
large  number  of  inquiries  requesting:  (a) 
information  about  the  legality  of  the 
company;  or  (b)  complaining  about  the 
terms  of  the  contract.  Letters  on  file  indi- 
cate that  this  company  was  operating  in 
the  states  of  Washington  and  Oregon  and 
letters  from  Bethell  and  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  Beaverton,  Ore.,  required  general  in- 
formation and  were  of  a  complaint  con- 
tent. 

I  contacted  Jacob  Wiens  residing  at 
6759  Main  St.,  Vancouver  [the  chap 
whose  letter  I  read  recently].  A  copy  of 
his  complaint  is  attached  to  this  report  as 
Annex  A.  He  outlines  his  contract  agree- 
ment with  D  and  V  and  indicates  that 
the  company  owes  him  a  total  of  $620. 

He  is  a  student  at  UBC,  I  might  say. 
The  letter  goes  on: 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Al  Fisher  men- 
tioned in  this  article  [that's  the  Star 
article]  and  the  present  president  of  D 
and  V  Janitorial  Enterprises  Ltd.,  Van- 
couver, are  one  and  the  same  person.  This 
company  was  registered  with  the  Regis- 
trar of  Companies,  Victoria,  on  July,  22, 
1971. 

A  certificate  number  is  given. 

Members  will  remember  that  Abela  got 
his  judgement  on  Nov.  10,  1971,  several 
months  after  this  company  had  disappeared 
and  gone  to  Vancouver  and  registered  there. 
No  wonder  he  couldn't  be  found  in  Toronto! 
The  letters  says  again: 

During  the  review  of  files  at  the  Better 
Business  Bureau,  I  notice  a  similarity  of 
contracts  of  this  company  and  the  follow- 
ing janitorial  companies: 

1.  The  Achilles  Janitorial  Services,  8183 
'Main  St.,  Vancouver,  telephone  324-3567. 
Commenced  operations  in  Vancouver  in 
1970.  A  contractor  of  janitorial  services 
and  finder  of  janitorial  contracts.  Head 
office  is  listed  as  Suite  215,  2901  Bayview 
Ave.,  Toronto. 

[Again  not  listed  in  the  phone  book.  I  tried 
to  find  it.] 

There  are  a  large  number  of  complaints 
against  this  company  on  file  at  the  Van- 
couver office,  Better  Business  Bureau.  The 
Interprovincial  Janitorial  Services  Ltd.  lo- 
cated at  Suite  302,  636  West  Broadway, 
Vancouver.  Principals:  Reg  Sisson,  presi- 
dent, and  Bill  Norman,  vice-president, 
formerly  located  at  Suite  213,  2901  Bay- 


view  Ave.  Toronto.  This  company's  con- 
tracts are  similar  to  Achilles'  contracts  in 
wording. 

He  says  this: 

In  all  instances,  the  three  companies 
have  offices  at  either  2901  or  1657  Bay- 
view  Ave.,  Toronto.  Their  contract  agree- 
ments are  similar  and  they  are  located  in 
the  same  general  area  in  Vancouver.  Their 
method  of  operations  appears  to  be  the 
same  and  I  could  obtain  further  informa- 
tion and  details  of  the  complaints  if  you 
should  require  more  background. 

I  wrote  again  just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to 
Jacob  Wiens  to  make  certain  that  these 
facts  were  correct  and  he  replied  to  me 
saying  this: 

About  your  recent  letter  concerning  Al 
Fisher  and  his  franchise  business  in  Van- 
couver; yes,  he  is  still  operating  at  543 
E.  Broadway,  still  imder  the  name  of  D 
and  V  Janitorial  Enterprises  Ltd.  Also, 
I  believe  he  has  expanded  his  operation 
to  centres  elsewhere,  one  I  believe  in 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Thank  you. 

Yours  truly,  Jacob  Wiens. 

It's  not  only  a  Toronto^based  operation  with 
many  heads;  it's  international  now  as  well. 
When  things  get  too  hot  in  one  location, 
Fisher  and  his  crowd  move  and  find  new 
crops  of  victims. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  franchise  legislation  in  Ontario 
is  due  for  a  complete  overhaul.  Hearings 
have  been  held  but  so  far  government  hasn't 
acted. 

In  the  meantime,  the  franchise  racket  goes 
on  and  far  too  many  people  wanting  to  build 
a  secure  future  for  themselves  and  their 
families  are  robbed  blind.  Phil  Abela  isn't 
alone.  He  acted  in  good  faith,  believiag  in 
the  protection  of  Ontario  law.  The  position 
he's  in  is  a  reflection  on  our  kind  of  society 
which  tolerates  this  kind  of  skulduggery, 
which  is  based  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  which  is  stretching  its  tentacles  into 
various  parts  of  this  country  and  south  of  the 
border.  Protective  action  in  this  field  is  cer- 
tainly long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  turn  to  the  second 
case,  which  I  also  mentioned  in  this  House 
a  year  or  so  ago— two  years  ago  actually.  It 
is  the  case  of  Mr.  Len  Playter  who  lives  on 
Shoreham  Dr.  in  my  riding.  Mr.  Playter  saw 
a  TV  Guide  advertisement  for  Consumer 
Carpet  Craft  in  North  York.  A  gentleman  by 
the  name  of— I'm  sorry  I  haven't  his  name 
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here— but  a  salesman  called  on  him,  saw  the 
area  he  wished  covered  in  his  hallway  and 
oflFered  a  carpet. 

On  May  23,  1970,  a  carpet  was  laid.  It  was 
not  what  the  gentleman  had  thought  he  or- 
dered. He  paid  $12  a  sq.  yd.,  a  price  high 
enough  to  give  him  a  top  quality  carpet. 
He  was  unsatisfied  at  the  time  of  the  laying 
and  told  the  company  it  was  not  what  he  had 
ordered.  But,  unfortunately,  when  he  had 
asked  for  a  sample  at  the  time  the  order  was 
given,  the  company  refused  to  give  him  a 
sample.   It  told  him  it  wasn't  necessary. 

He  called  me  on  July  17,  less  than  two 
months  after  the  carpet  was  laid.  At  that 
time,  the  carpet  had  already  started  to  dis- 
integrate. I  could  take  my  heel  and  tear  the 
carpet  where  it  was  laid  on  the  floor,  it  was 
that  fragile. 

Mr.  Playter,  of  course,  was  very  dissatis- 
fied. He  talked  to  the  gentleman  at  Con- 
sumer Carpet.  They  would  do  little  or  noth- 
ing for  him.  Finally,  after  some  intervention, 
they  said  they  would  replace  the  old  carpet 
with  one  of  exactly  the  same  quality.  Mr. 
Playter  was  unhappy  with  that  and  said,  no, 
he  wanted  his  money  back. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Consumer 
Protection  Bureau  of  the  then  Department  of 
Financial  and  Commercial  Affairs,  which  Mr. 
Playter  contacted.  They  say  this: 

Sandra  Associates  operating  as  Consumer 
Carpet  Craft  were  registered  as  itinerant 
seller,  under  the  provision  of  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act,  Aug.  20,  1969,  and 
their  registration  continued  to  be  in  force 
until  Aug.  14,  1970.  Termination  of  regis- 
tration became  effective  on  written  notifica- 
tion from  their  solicitor  that  Consumer 
Carpet  Craft  was  no  longer  carrying  on 
business  and  the  certificate  of  registration 
was  duly  returned  to  us. 

We  have  informed  Mr.  Hubbard,  who 
is  acting  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Playter,  about 
the  bond  forfeiture  provisions  of  section  8 
of  Ontario  Regulation  207/67  made  under 
the  court  action,  claim  under  the  guar- 
antee bond  of  this  itinerant  seller  may  be 
filed  if  the  judgement  remains  unsatisfied 
for  a  period  of  30  days.  The  regulations 
under  the  Act  provide,  that  for  the  pur- 
pose of  every  act  or  omission  occuring  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  bond  was  in  effect 
prior  to  termination,  the  bond  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  in  force  and  shall  remain  on 
deposit  for  a  period  of  two  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  bond. 

Time    passed   by.    A   letter   to   his   solicitor, 
finally,  on  March  26,  1971,  said: 


The  effective  date  of  the  cancellation 
of  the  bond  is  Oct.  19,  1970.  Payment  of 
any  claim  cannot  be  made  until  that  period 
[two  years]  has  elapsed.  Thus  your  client, 
Mr.  Playter,  will  be  reimbursed  only  after 
October,  1972.  You  might  care  to  advise 
him  accordingly. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Playter  had  to  wait  two 
years  for  the  reimbursement  for  the  carpet 
which  had  already  disintegrated. 

Almost  two  years  passed,  and  Mr.  Playter 
called  me  on  Sept.  18,  1972.  He  told  me  that 
his  lawyer  had  informed  him  that  he— the  law- 
yer—had not  been  paid  and  that  unless  Legal 
Aid  came  through— and  we  had  arranged  for 
that,  or  thought  we  had— there  would  be 
nothing  left  for  him,  that  is,  Mr.  Playter,  out 
of  the  judgement  and  that  Playter  might  well 
owe  the  lawyer  money.  After  some  haggling, 
via  the  phone,  I  was  assured  by  the  depart- 
ment and  by  Legal  Aid  that  the  thing  was 
clear. 

On  Oct.  2,  1972,  I  was  told  that  every- 
thing was  okay  and  Mr.  Playter  would  be 
getting  his  cheque  on  time.  I  called  Mr. 
Playter  to  assure  him  of  this.  The  two  years 
were  up  on  Oct.  19.  and  he  looked  forward 
to  his  cheque  before  Christmas. 

Well,  the  lawyer  had  billed  Legal  Aid 
$250  for  his  work  in  the  case;  but  finally 
settled  for   $190.25   on   Oct.   27,   1972. 

At  the  same  time  I  was  informed  that 
legal  steps  necessary  for  Playter  to  get  his 
money  from  the  bond  might  take  a  month 
or  two  longer.  Again  I  called  Playter  and 
told  him  of  the  delay.  On  Dec.  15  when 
nothing  had  happened,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Don 
Forbes  as  follows: 

You'll  recall  that  some  time  ago  I 
checked  with  you  about  the  case  of  Mr. 
Len  Playter  of  35  Shoreham  Dr.  in  Downs- 
view,  against  a  carpet  manufacturer  who 
sold  him  a  defective  rug  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Player,  as  you  can  understand,  is 
very  anxious  to  get  the  amount  of  money, 
in  the  neighbourhod  of  $150  or  so,  in  view 
of  Christmas.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  check  into  the  matter  and  get  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Playter  about  it. 

And  I  gave  him  the  phone  number.  Then  I 
had  a  letter  on  Dec.  21,  just  before  Christ- 
mas; and  the  gist  of  it  is  that  certain  legal 
complications  have  developed  in  the  finaliza- 
tion  of  this  matter. 

Well,  after  more  phone  calls,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  finally  assured  by  Mr.  Forbes  on  Feb. 
14,    1973-that's    Valentine's    Day-that    the 
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matter  had  been  cleared  by  Treasury  Board 
and  that  the  cheque  would  be  issued  shortly 
—that  is  Feb.  14.  Mr.  Playter  called  me  on 
Feb,  25  to  tell  me  that  his  cheque  had 
arrived— a  cheque  for  $160-$150  for  his 
claim  and  $10  for  liis  court  expenses;  no 
interest,  in  spite  of  his  having  to  wait  over 
two  years,  and  no  apology  or  explanation 
of  why  he  had  to  wait  an  additional  four 
months  after  the  date  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  bond. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  cost  the  public  treasury,  through  Legal 
Aid,  $190.25  to  secure  $160  for  Mr.  Playter, 
after  he  had  been  rooked  by  an  unscrupulous 
rug  sale. 

Surely  legislation  can  be  framed  to  prevent 
this  kind  of  waiting  for  justice  on  the  part 
of  a  consumer;  and  this  kind  of  abuse  of  the 
public  treasury  in  seeking  justice  of  this 
nature. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  staff— I  want  to 
make  that  clear— or  the  Consumers'  Protec- 
tion Bureau.  They  gave  us  full  cooperation, 
right  through  the  piece;  but  they  had  to 
work  within  the  framework  of  legislation, 
which  is  archaic  and  which  is  patently  unjust. 
It's  time  the  new  minister  produced  new 
legislation  to  clear  up  this  kind  of  a  situation. 

And  while  the  minister  is  producing  this 
legislation,  let  me  repeat  a  suggestion  I 
made  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  which  the 
then  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Wishart,  agreed 
was  practical  and  could  be  done.  It  was 
this,  and  it  appears  on  page  2632  of  the 
Hansard  of  June  10,  1971: 

When  a  contract  is  signed  for  a  rug,  a 
small  sample  of  the  rug  contracted  for  be 
given  to  the  purchaser  so  that  a  comparison 
can  be  made  between  the  sample  and  the  rug 
actually  laid. 

Mr.  Playter  was  certain  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  rug  he  got  was  not  the  one  he  con- 
tracted for.  And  certainly  the  $12  a  sq.  yd 
which  he  paid  should  have  brought  him  a 
top  quality  rug;  not  the  flimsy  thing  which 
I  saw  in  his  home  two  months  later. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  other  dissatisfied 
rug  customers  have  called  me  from  time  to 
time.  Most  report  they  are  certain  they  didn't 
get  the  quality  of  rug  they  ordered,  and  that 
the  salesman  misrepresented  the  durability 
of  the  product. 

Just  recently,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Jamieson  of  2 
Fox  Road  in  my  riding  had  been  in  corre- 
spondence vdth  the  bureau  and  me  about  a 
rug  she  purchased  from  Mr.  Broadloom  on 
Nov.   24,    1972.   She  paid   $10.50   a  sq  yd 


for  the  rug  and  the  underlay  installed.  She 
ordered  "golden  splendour  acrilan."  That's 
the  name  on  the  contract.  She  got  "mira- 
culour  golden  ivory."  The  company  claims 
they're  the  same  thing  under  different  trade 
names;  but  she  has  no  sample  of  the  rug 
she  ordered.  And  she  is  certain  she  didn't 
get  what  she  ordered;  and  that  she  ordered 
a  far  better  quality  than  the  one  actually 
laid. 

In  any  case,  flaws  have  developed  and  the 
company  has  offered  to  lay  a  new  rug  in  the 
hall  portion  of  the  job  but  refuses  to  extend 
this  to  the  living  room,  where  Mrs.  Jamieson 
claims  the  rug  is  also  defective. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Jamieson  to  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Bureau  says  in  part: 

I  filled  out  the  questionnaire  left  by  Mr. 
Broadloom  after  the  rug  was  laid  and 
stated  my  displeasure  at  being  incon- 
venienced for  two  days  by  two  sets  of 
servicemen  who  first  failed  to  complete  the 
job  and  then  failed  to  clear  up  the  litter 
after  them.  A  Mr.  Mel  Radke  came  to  see 
me  on  Dec.  14,  1972,  and  was  in  my  home 
for  a  total  of  five  minutes,  which  in  my 
estimation  is  not  sufficient  time  to  inspect 
anything,  let  alone  a  rug,  as  he  overlooked 
the  flaw  in  the  living  room  and  only  briefly 
acknowledged  the  large  one  in  the  hall.  He 
states  my  dog  piled  the  rug,  which,  of 
course,  is  not  true  as  the  dog  is  mostly  out- 
side. It  was  caused  by  people  in  three  short 
weeks.  That  is  not  my  idea  of  a  sturdy, 
durable  rug  which  I  requested. 

He  was  to  get  in  touch  with  me  at  a  later 
date— thus  the  attached  two  letters  [which 
I  have  here]. 

Incidentally  [she  says]  the  contract  [copy 
attached]  states  I  purchased  "Splendour, 
golden  ivory  acrilan,"  and  both  of  Mr. 
Broadloom's  letters  suggest  I  purchased 
"Miraculour."  Are  these  the  same?  Your 
assistance  would  be  appreciated. 

The  guarantee  which  comes  with  all  these 
rugs  is  interestering,  and  I  simply  quote  a 
little  part  of  it.  It  says  this: 

In  the  event  that  any  carpet  is  found  to 
be  worn  out  within  the  term  of  the  war- 
ranty, Mr.  Broadloom  agrees  to  credit  the 
purchaser  towards  the  purchase  of  new 
carpeting  of  better  quality  at  the  then 
current  market  prices,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
purchase  price  of  the  original  carpet, 
divided  by  the  time  for  which  the  carpet 
is  warranted,  and  multiplied  by  the  differ- 
ence between  this  time  and  the  time  which 
has  elapsed  since  the  original  installation. 
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If  so  replaced,  the  customer  will  pay  for 
padding  and  labour  to  install  new  carpet 
and  taking  up  the  old  carpet.  [They  also 
say  this  in  the  guarantee.]  In  any  event, 
Mr.  Broadloom  will  be  the  sole  judge  as  to 
determining  the  difference  between  abuse 
and  normal  wear. 

That's  the  kind  of  a  guarantee  that  I  think 
any  merchant  would  like  to  give  to  his  cus- 
tomers providing  he  is  a  bit  unscrupulous; 
but  that's  the  kind  of  guarantee  which  was 
given,  and  which  is  commented  on,  by  the 
way,  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  con- 
svmier  warranties. 

To  continue,  I  talked  to  Mr.  Radke,  the 
manager  of  Mr.  Broadloom,  and  suggested  it 
would  be  good  business  to  give  the  purchaser 
a  very  small  sample  of  the  rug  contracted  for, 
and  pointed  out  that  this  would  meet  any 
charge  of  substitution.  Mr.  Radke  felt  that 
this  was  just  not  necessary.  To  be  fair  to  the 
company,  they  finally  did  offer  to  replace 
the  rug  that  was  in  the  hall  with  another 
rug,  not  of  higher  quality  but  of  the  same 
quality. 

Of  course,  Mrs.  Jamieson  is  very  tmsatis- 
fied  with  the  whole  situation  and  she  wants 
all  the  rug  that  was  laid  replaced.  From  the 
number  of  complaints  that  I  have  had  I  am 
certain  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  small 
sample  be  given;  not  a  sample  to  every  cus- 
tomer who  comes  into  a  place  and  wants  to 
look  at  rugs,  but  at  the  time  the  contract  is 
signed,  then  an  inch-by-inch  sample  at  least 
should  be  given  to  the  purchaser  of  that  rug. 
Too  many  shoddy  rugs  are  being  sold  at 
prices  higher  than  the  quality  would  warrant, 
and  certainly  in  my  judgement  and  the  judge- 
ment of  other  people  that  I  have  consulted, 
this  particular  rug  was  in  that  category. 

If  people  want  to  buy  these  rugs  at  the 
prices  that  are  quoted,  that's  their  own  busi- 
ness—I suppose  we  can't  offer  them  any  pro- 
tection through  this  Legislature— as  long  as 
they  actually  get  the  quality  of  rug  they  con- 
tracted for.  But  if,  in  each  case,  the  seller 
was  required  to  give  the  purchaser  a  sample 
of  the  rug  contracted  for,  then  actual  com- 
parisons could  be  made  and  if  the  customer 
then  feels  that  he  has  been  gypped,  at  least 
the  seller  can  prove  he  got  the  item  he 
specifically  ordered.  That's  the  kind  of  legis- 
lation I  think  we  have  to  face  up  to  in  this 
province,  and  I  hope  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  warranties  will  have  some 
effect  here. 

There  is  one  other  case  which  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House.  It's  the 
case  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Francis,  233  Holly- 


berry  Trail,  Willowdale,  Ont.  This  particular 
case  is  not  in  my  riding,  but  I  had  a  letter 
from  the  gentleman  and  I  took  up  the  cudgels 
for  him.  He  had  bought  a  house,  and  he 
wrote,  "I've  already  sunk  my  life's  savings 
in  this  house,  which  I  purchased  on  March 
30,  1972."  And  he  asked  for  help  in  con- 
nection with  that  house. 

In  looking  into  the  situation,  and  after 
talking  to  the  building  inspector  in  North 
York,  in  which  borough  the  house  is  situ- 
ated, the  building  inspector  went  out  there 
and  on  Dec.  11,  after  we  had  intervened, 
the  building  commissoner  wrote  a  letter  to 
Victoria  Wood  Development  Corp.  Ltd.,  1 
Valleybrook  Dr.,  Don  Mills,  Ont. 

Now,  by  and  large,  Victoria  Wood  De- 
velopment has  been  a  pretty  good  builder  in 
our  borough.  Recently  they've  been  bought 
out  by  an  American  syndicate,  one  of  the 
biggest  on  the  continent.  Whether  that  has 
something  to  do  with  the  deterioration  of 
their  work,  I  am  not  sure.  I  can't  make  any 
charges  in  that  regard,  but  certainly  in 
recent  days  there  have  been  problems. 

In  any  case,  the  building  commissioner 
wrote  this  letter  to  Victoria  Wood  Develop- 
ment: 

Following  a  receipt  of  a  complaint,  an 
inspection  was  made  of  the  above-men- 
tioned premises,  which  indicated  a  num- 
ber of  deficiencies  as  follows: 

And  these  are  very  similar  to  what  we  have 
heard  already  this  morning  during  the 
question  period: 

1.  Window  sash  does  not  fit  properly 
in  the  master  bedroom. 

2.  There  is  evidence  of  dampness  in  the 
closets. 

3.  Sliding  closet  door  is  scratched. 

4.  Ice  forms  on  the  sliding  track  of  the 
windows. 

5.  Cracks  around  the  top  of  the  bathtub 
should  be  grouted. 

6.  The  two  bedrooms  at  the  front  of 
the  house  are  difficult  to  heat  properly. 

7.  Cracks  in  tile  joints  in  the  kitchen 
should  be  rectified. 

8.  The  rear  door  is  delaminating  at  the 
bottom. 

9.  Water  leaks  at  the  top  of  the  base- 
ment wall  must  be  repaired. 

10.  The  areaway  drain  must  be  checked 
to  see  if  it  is  operating  properly  on  the 
east  side. 

You  are  therefore  requested  to  investi- 
gate    and     rectify     the     above-mentioned 
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matters  within  two  weeks  from  the  above, 
at  which  time  a  further  inspection  will  be 
made. 

That  was  on  Dec.  11,  1972.  Prior  to  this, 
away  back  in  April  1972,  just  after  the 
house  was  purchased,  a  letter  came  from  the 
supervising  electrical  inspector  of  the  On- 
tario Hydro  North  York  inspection  ojBBce,  to 
Mr.  Henry  Francis,  HoUyberry  Trail.  It 
read: 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  April  18, 
1972,  our  inspector,  Mr.  Hogg,  reports 
the  electrical  installation  for  the  clothes 
dryer  is   not   complete  at  your  residence. 

To  complete  the  installation  it  will  be 
necessary  to  connect  the  cable  to  the 
source  of  supply  at  the  panel  and  install 
a  receptacle  on  the  cable  at  the  dryer 
enclosure. 

Well,  he  fought  with  the  company  about 
this,  and  finally  that  was  made  right.  Then, 
on  Jan.  8,  when  nothing  had  happened 
about  the  other  matters,  the  chief  inspec- 
tions oflBcer  of  Central  Mortgage  and  Hous- 
ing Corp.  viTote  a  letter  concerning  the 
various  complaints.  He  listed  a  few  extras 
over  and  above  what  North  York  had  seen 
and  said,  "We  trust  that  our  efforts  to  in- 
tercede wath  the  builder  on  your  behalf  wall 
prove  successful." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  not  the  only  house 
in  the  area.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  Willow- 
dale  Post  of  Oct.  4,  1972,  and,  among  other 
things,  John  Cotter,  Post  staff  writer,  says 
this— he's  quoting  the  ratepayers'  association's 
vice-president:  "The  real  problem  is  just 
plain  shoddy  workmanship  .  .  ."  It's  a  frustrat- 
ing experience  trying  to  get  through  to  the 
right  person  when  you  can  never  find  out 
who  is  responsible  for  anything.  "After  our 
meeting  [at  which  these  things  were  discuss- 
ed] last  spring,  we  had  a  fair  amount  of 
action— for  about  three  weeks.  But  every 
time  someone  comes  in  to  make  repairs  it 
leads  to  more  damage  and  more  repairs. 

The  story  adds: 

"Last  July  a  spokesman  for  Victoria 
Wood  Development,  Brian  Sparks,  told 
the  residents  that  a  large  niunber  of  their 
problems  stemmed  from  a  shortage  of 
manpower  and  problems  of  the  subcon- 
tractors. He  also  promised  that  any  home- 
owner who  was  absolutely  dissatisfied  with 
his  house  could  have  a  refund  on  the 
home  plus  expenses  to  move.  "We  have 
tried  to  take  them  up  on  this,"  said  George 
Cann,  the  ratepayer  official,  "but  he  is 
never  in,   and  he  wont  return  our  calls." 


I  had  another  letter  in  February,  Feb.  2,  from 
Mr.  Francis.  He  tells  me  that: 

My  difficulties  with  Victoria  Woods  De- 
velopment have  not  been  solved.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  was  a  man  here  on  Friday 
and  today  to  look  at  my  floors,  which  had 
since  deteriorated,  and  my  wife  is  inform- 
ed that  they  will  be  taking  the  floor  up  to 
do  some  repairs  to  the  sub-floor. 

Now  between  the  time  of  the  original  in- 
spections and  the  beginning  of  this  year  the 
parquet  floor  began  to  lift,  as  did  the  tiles 
in  the  other  areas  in  the  kitchen  and  play- 
room where  mastic  tiles  had  been  laid.  The 
floor  is  a  quarter-inch  plywood  above  the 
joists,  which  are  set  well  apart,  and  parquet 
tile  is  laid  above  that. 

This  is  the  kind  of  flooring,  evidently, 
which  is  now  allowed;  but  it  seems  to  me 
extremely  inadequate  because  that  quarter- 
inch  plywood  can  give  between  the  joists 
and  the  floor  when  you  step  on  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Can  and  does! 

Mr.  Young:  And  so,  inevitably,  when  you 
get  the  thin  parquet  on  top  of  that  quarter- 
inch  plywood,  nailed  to  well-spaced  joists, 
they  come  up,  as  they  came  up  in  this  house. 

So  again  we  took  up  the  cudgels  with 
the  autnorities;  the  company,  CMHC  and 
the  borough.  Mrs.  Francis  called  me  one  day 
and  said  that  the  bedroom  door  was  removed 
some  time  ago.  It's  still  off.  She  can't  get 
it  back— and  the  company  doesn't  seem  to 
know  about  it.  I  talked  to  the  commissioner, 
and  that  finally  was  restored. 

Finally,  in  respect  of  the  flooring,  she  was 
told  by  the  builder  that  if  she  and  her  famfly 
would  move  out  and  take  their  furniture, 
they  would  move  in  and  look  after  the  floor. 

Imagine!  Asking  these  people  to  move  to 
a  hotel  or  some  place  else  for  a  period  of 
time— and  look  after  their  furniture,  because 
the  company  didn't  want  to  be  accused  of 
any  damage  if  they  moved  it;  take  their  fur- 
niture with  them— and  then  come  back  when 
the  floors  were  replaced. 

Well  Mrs.  Frances  wovJd  have  none  of 
that.  She  told  them  she'd  move  around  in 
the  house  while  they  worked,  but  she  would 
not  get  out. 

I  went  over  to  visit  the  house  and  I  found 
that  the  parquet  tiles  had  been  taken  up  with 
a  shovel  or  some  other  way,  and  that  a  great 
deal  of  delamination  of  that  quarter-inch  ply- 
wood had  taken  place,  so  that  the  top  level 
in  many  cases  was  missing. 
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You  had  a  floor  with  a  very  rough  surface, 
delaminated  in  many  places.  They  had  already 
laid  about  two-thirds  of  the  living  room  on 
that  kind  of  a  base  when  the  lady  stopped 
them  and  told  them  that  she  wasn't  putting 
up  with  that  until  she  had  some  further  in- 
spection made. 

When  I  was  there  that  was  the  situation. 
I  talked  to  the  inspector  from  CMHC  the 
other  day  and  he  told  me  that  since  the  living 
room  floor  was  almost  all  laid,  they  had  in- 
structed the  builder  to  go  ahead  and  com- 
plete it  on  the  understanding  that  if  it  came 
up  again,  after  it  was  finished,  then  they 
would  have  to  pull  out  the  floor,  and  its 
quarter-inch  plywood,  lay  new  plywood  and 
put  a  new  floor  on  top  of  that.  For  the  rest 
of  the  house  the  company  would  take  out 
the  old  plywood,  would  put  in  new  plywood, 
or  better  still  put  another  quarter-inch  of 
poplar  plywood  on  top  of  the  old  and  then 
lay  the  floor.  That  is  now  being  done. 

But  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  Mrs.  Francis 
and  her  family  have  to  go  through  that  kind 
of  a  situation  in  order  to  get  justice  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  in  1973? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  There's  nobody 
Ustening! 

Mr.  Young:  Well  it  will  at  least  be  on  the 
record  and  we  hope  the  minister  responsible 
at  least  will  read  it.  I  know  the  minister's 
seatmate  is  here,  as  he  generally  is,  and  I 
give  him  credit  for  that;  and  perhaps  he  will 
pass  the  word  on  to  his  seatmate  and  get 
some  results  in  this  regard. 

I  also  quote,  in  addition  to  the  things  we 
have  heard  here  this  morning,  from  the  Globe 
and  Mail  of  Jan.  27,  1973,  from  an  article 
which  brought  to  light  some  of  the  things 
which  were  happening.  I  simply  quote  a 
couple  of  cases: 

A  Hamilton  man  living  in  his  new  home 
just  six  weeks  complained  to  us  about  ex- 
cessive dampness  in  the  basement  which 
lifted  tiles.  He  complained  also  of  mildew 
making  the  basement  virtually  unusable. 

A  Burlington  consumer  complained  to 
us  when  his  basement  leaked  that  the 
driveway  sank  5  in.  below  the  garage.  Not 
only  did  the  builder  refuse  to  do  anything 
but  he  defied  the  customer  to  sue  him. 

The  gem  comes  from  Sudbury: 

A  consumer  found  that  his  new  house 
was  built  on  an  underground  watercourse 
which  continues  to  run  through  the  base- 
ment. On  rainy  days  there  may  be  10  in. 
of  water  in  the  basement  and  no  one  can 


do  anything.  "The  builder  told  us  we 
should  have  seen  the  water  before  we 
bought  it." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  these  particular  situa- 
tions brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
should  bring  results  if  there  is  anything  of 
compassion  or  human  kindness  or  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  sense  of  justice  in  these  chairs 
—which  otherwise  might  be  occupied  by  gov- 
ernment members  of  the  cabinet.  They  are 
not  here  to  hear  it,  not  one,  but— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  They  don't 
care. 

Mr.  Young:  —we  take  it  for  granted  that 
they  read  and  that  somebody  in  their  ofiices 
will  make  a  resume  of  what  I  have  said  and 
pass  it  on  to  the  people  responsible. 

Mr.  Stokes:  And  they  maintain  that  the 
future  is  for  people. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  don't  know  why  the  member 
takes  it  for  granted  that  they  can  read. 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  I  give  them  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker.  One  of  the  hon. 
members  has  said  that  I  shouldn't  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  that  they  can  read, 
but  ni  give  them  the  benefit  of  that  doubt 
and  I  hope  for  the  best. 

In  these  cases  which  I've  outlined— all  of  us 
certainly  have  many  similar  ones;  I  think 
there's  no  member  in  this  House  who  hasn't 
received  similar  complaints  from  time  to  time 
—the  customer  is  either  being  taken  by 
smart  operators  working  just  within  the  law— 
within  existing  but  extremely  inadequate  laws 
—or  else  there  is  no  legislation  which  pro- 
tects the  buyer  against  certain  shoddy  prac- 
tices or  shoddy  goods. 

The  Law  Reform  Commission's  report  on 
consumer  warranties  in  1972  covers  this 
whose  field  of  consumer  protection  with  some 
care.  For  the  benefit  of  those  in  the  cabinet 
benches  who  might  read  and  who  may  not 
have  read  this  committee's  report,  it  says 
this: 

We  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  a 
revision  of  the  substantive  rules  of  law 
should  be  accompanied  by  new  measures 
in  public  law  areas  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  law  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  consimier  to  have  his  grievances  ad- 
justed in  a  manner  which  is  fair  to  all 
parties,  with  minimiun  expense  and  maxi- 
mum dispatch. 

The  report  goes  on  to  point  out  that  because 
of  the  great  changes  over  the  past  50  years 
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in  the  production,  distribution  and  consump- 
tion of  consumer  goods  of  all  kinds,  the 
Sale  of  Goods  Act  is  largely  divorced  from 
present-day  commercial  and  oonsiuner  real- 
ities. It  says: 

The  Act  proceeds  from  a  fictitious  pre- 
mise that  the  parties  are  bargaining  from 
positions  of  equal  strength  and  sophistica- 
tion. It  uses  concepts  to  describe  and  dis- 
tinguish between  difiFerent  types  of 
obligations  that  are  now  obsolete  and  diflB- 
cult  to  apply.  Especially  serious  is  the  Act's 
preoccupation  with  the  bilateral  relation- 
ship between  the  seller  and  the  buyer, 
which  totally  ignores  the  powerfvil  position 
of  the  manufacturer  in  today's  marketing 
structure.  This  results,  at  least  in  the 
Anglo-Canadian  law,  in  shielding  the  man- 
ufacturer from  contractual  responsibility  to 
the  customer.  By  the  same  token,  the  law 
has  largely  ignored  the  impact  of  manu- 
facturers' expressed  warranties  and  the  de- 
fects in  their  content  and  administration. 
Our  sales  law  is  private  law  and  it  has 
failed  to  provide  any  meaningful  ma- 
chinery for  the  redress  of  consumer  griev- 
ances. 

The  commission  then  recommends  that,  since 
most  warranty  problems  have  a  common  core, 
a  new  statute  to  be  known  as  the  Consumer 
Products  Waranties  Act  be  enacted  to  deal 
comprehensively  and  systematically  with  all 
aspect  of  consumer  warranties.  It  outlines  the 
nature  and  the  scope  of  such  warranties  and 
it  is  there  for  any  member  of  this  cabinet  to 
read. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  need  for  such 
legislative  action.  Everywhere  across  this 
province  people  are  complaining  about  the 
quality  and  durability  of  the  goods  they 
purchase.  Present  warranties  have  little 
meaning  and  they  are  desperately  diflBcult 
to  enforce.  The  consumer  finds  himself  at  a 
complete  disadvantage  when  he  tries  to  per- 
suade General  Motors,  for  example,  to  live 
up  to  its  50,000-anile  warranty— as  I  tried, 
and  only  partially  succeeded.  When  the 
Firenza  owners— who  are  now  organizing  to 
deal  with  General  Motors  because  they  have 
been  sold  a  car  which  has  proved  to  be 
extremely  deficient  in  safety  and  in  mechan- 
ical performance— try  to  deal  with  General 
Motors  they  are  told  to  deal  individually 
with  their  local  dealer. 

How  much  chance  the  individual  has  to 
deal  with  a  company  like  General  Motors  is 
demonstrated  by  the  list  that  I  have  here 
in  my  hand,  showing  that  the  gross  aimual 
sales  of  General  Motors  is  higher  than  that 
of  every  country  of  the  world  except  22  of 


them.  In  other  words,  relating  gross  aimual 
sales  to  gross  national  product,  General 
Motors  ranks  23rd  in  the  list  of  power 
among  the  nations  of  the  world—a  nation  in 
itself.  What  chance  has  the  Firenza  owner 
in  dealing  with  a  corporation  of  that  magni- 
tude? 

Mr.  Deans:  None. 

Mr.  Young:  The  consumer  finds  himself 
at  a  complete  disadvantage,  too,  when  he 
faces  a  manufacturer  of  disintegrating  carpet, 
or  the  giant  construction  company  based  in 
the  United  States  which  delivered  to  him  an 
unfinished  and  defective  house.  The  federal 
government  is  discussing,  as  it  has  for  years, 
protection  for  the  home  buyer.  We  hope 
something  will  happen  in  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Ottawa. 

This  government  here  in  Toronto  is  toying 
with  warranty  legislation,  but  so  far  it  hasn't 
delivered.  Meantime,  people  are  buying  in 
good  faith,  believing  that  they  have  a  legal 
protection  against  fraud.  Almost  every  person 
who  comes  to  me  believes  he  has  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law,  and  he  wants  that  protection, 
and  that  protection  just  does  not  exist.  They 
find  ou  to  their  sorrow  when  it  is  far  too  late. 
Mr.  Speaker,  any  warranty  legislation 
which  may  come  to  this  House  or  to  the 
federal  House,  and  be  passed  there,  still 
won't  protect  the  public  against  a  far  worse 
and  more  blatant  ripoff  which  is  being  prac- 
tised openly  and  without  shame  across  the 
country  and  across  the  world  today.  The 
automobile  industry  is  still  building  bumpers 
which  are  designed  to  create  maximum  dam- 
age to  other  cars  in  collision  situations.  So 
far  we  have  no  legal  action  to  set  standard 
heights  and  resilient  surfaces,  although  the 
front  bumpers  are  now  supposed  to  protect 
certain  vital  parts  of  the  car  at  5  mph  and 
2/2   mph  in  the  case  of  the  rear  bumper. 

In  spite  of  the  auto  pact,  car  makers 
charge  Canadian  dealers  10  per  cent  more 
for  the  same  car  than  they  charge  American 
dealers.  The  April  26,  1972,  Globe  and 
Mail  said,  and  I  quote  the  article  by 
Thomas  Claridge: 

Canadian  car  dealers  are  being  charged 
about  10  per  cent  more  than  US  dealers 
for  cars  built  in  Canada.  One  direct  result 
of  this  policy  has  been  an  estimated  $150 
million  improvement  in  profits  of  the  four 
manufacturers,  and  an  extra  bill  for  Can- 
adian consumers  totalling  $180  million. 

He  goes  on  to  say  this: 

The  gap  between  new  car  prices  in 
Canada   [These  are  cars  manufactured  in 
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Canada.]  widened  last  year  to  between 
eight  and  nine  per  cent  [That's  in  1971.] 
and  then  to  10  per  cent  in  1972  after  a 
six-year  gradual  reduction  to  a  low  be- 
tween 3  and  3.5  per  cent  in  1970.  Ottawa 
has  asked  the  four  manufacturers  for  a 
detailed  accounting  of  "why,"  but  thus 
far  none  has  been  provided.  That  was  in 
1972,  but  the  situation  is  even  worse  today. 

I  read  the  other  day  about  the  chairman  of 
the  prices  commission  in  Ottawa.  He  asked 
why  it  was  that  fish  was  the  price  it  was  in 
the  chain  stores.  And  he  gave  this  pertinent 
fact:  fish,  he  said,  is  being  bought  for  six 
cents  a  pound  from  the  people  who  do  the 
fishing;  six  cents  a  pound. 

I  happened  to  look  into  Dominion  Stores 
last  week  for  a  piece  of  fish  and  I  found 
that  haddock  fillets  were  selling,  or  were 
being  priced  at  $1.65  a  pound.  And  this 
week  most  fish  is  being  advertised  at  around 
the  dollar  mark.  Almost,  and  in  some  cases, 
more  than  the  price  of  beef.  But  fish  doesn't 
have  to  be  fed.  It  grows  up  without  anybody 
having  to  worry  about  it;  the  way  we  have  to 
with  beef  or  pork  or  lamb.  Well,  it  used  to 
be  considered  a  poor  man's  food.  Haddock, 
of  course,  is  just  a  grade  above  the  cod  — 
and  it  should  be  a  cheap  fish.  But  there  it 
is  at  the  price  of  beef.  It  went  up  even 
though  six  cents  a  pound  is  the  price  paid 
to  the  fisherman.  The  consumer  is  being 
asked  to  pay  these  prices  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  Deans:  Aren't  the  members  opposite 
ashamed  of  their  government? 

Mr.  Young:  You  know  the  ripoflF  is  inex- 
cusable; but  there  it  is. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I  would  like  more 
time  off  to  go  fishing. 

Mr.  Deans:  Free  enterprise  my— 

Mr.  Young:  Free  enterprise  my— the  hon. 
member  says.  I  call  it  robbery. 

Well,  to  come  to  another  field:  The  energy 
crisis  in  recent  weeks  is  but  another  example 
of  how  the  Canadian  customer  is  being  taken 
for  a  long,  long  ride.  The  oil  companies  have 
persuaded  the  Alberta  government  to  raise 
the  wellhead  price  of  gas  to  consumers  out- 
side the  province. 

The  Alberta  treasury  won't  gain  one  red 
cent  from  the  price  increase.  What  they  hope 
to  do,  of  course,  is  to  bring  industry  into  the 
province  for  the  cheaper  gas.  But  what  they 


get  into  the  treasury  is  going  to  be  used, 
they  say,  to  subsidize  their  own  people  by 
the  amount  of  the  price  rise  to  them;  so 
they  come  out  even. 

But  the  new  income  from  the  higher 
prices  will  go  to  American  owners  of  the  com- 
panies as  our  own  watchdog  on  energy  re- 
sources has  put  it  so  well  in  his  speech  of 
March  9  of  this  year.  Let  me  quote  it.  On 
page  9  of  the  speech  he  says  this : 

A  general  gas  price  increase  benefits 
primarily  and  perhaps  inordinately  the 
producer,  at  least  80  per  cent  of  whom 
are  not  Canadian  owned;  that  is,  their 
shareholders    are    not    Canadians. 

That  is  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr. 
McKeough)  who  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  pohcy  for  gas  in  this  province. 

It's  a  strange  thing  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  We 
have  plenty  of  oil  and  gas  in  Canada;  no 
shortage  at  all.  Although  suddenly,  yesterday, 
the  Canadian  Petroleum  Association  said  that 
our  reserves  are  going  down.  It's  strange  that 
they  didn't  discover  it  until  just  yesterday. 
But  because  of  this  sudden  so-called  short- 
age here— 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  are  they  so  anxious  to 
export  it? 

Mr.  Young:  —and  what  has  been  called 
by  experts  a  "contrived  shortage"  in  the 
United  States,  we're  told  that  we  have  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  our  own  gas  in  Canada. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Americans  will  pay 
less  for  our  fuel  than  we  will. 

The  hon.  cabinet  expert  on  fuel  says  this 
in  that  recent  speech,  which  I  have  just 
quoted.  And  I  quote  him  again  on  page  13  of 
his  speech. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  member  mean  "gassy 
Darcy?" 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  the  member  for 
Chatham-Kent. 

No  such  protection  exists  in  Canada 
[He's  speaking  of  protection  in  the  United 
States.]  for  Canadian  consumers.  As  a  re- 
sult, if  the  Alberta  policy  is  successful, 
eastern  Canadian  consumer  rates  will  es- 
calate much  more  rapidly  than  those  in 
the  United  States  where  the  energy  crisis 
originates. 

Again  he  says  this: 

While  it  is  popular  in  the  producing 
industry  to  blame  the  FPC  for  the  US  gas 
shortage,  the  record  of  the  industry  in 
finding  adequate  crude  oil  reserves  within 
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the  continental  United  States  to  meet 
requirements  is  even  worse  for  oil  than  it 
is  for  gas. 

And  he  says: 

I  believe  there  could  be  a  terribly 
expensive  experiment  to  ask  the  Canadian 
consumer  to  pay  much  higher  prices  in 
a  vain  attempt  to  solve  a  non-existent 
Canadian  gas  shortage. 
So  says  the  member  for  Chatham! 

How  much  this  increased  price  is  needed 
is  seen  by  a  simple  fact:  If  one  reads  the 
morning  newspaper,  Imperial  Oil  stock  has 
risen  from  a  low  of  18%  in  1971  to  a  high 
of  49%  in  1973.  It  is  42  right  now.  Texaco 
rose  from  the  1971  low  of  27%  to  a  high 
of  71%  in  1973.  It  sold  at  66  yesterday. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  hardly  the  perform- 
ance of  an  industry  which  needs  more  from 
our  pockets  for  its  products.  There  is  plenty 
of  evidence  to  show  that  there  is  no  real 
energy  shortage  either  in  the  United  States 
or  in  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  in  my  hand  an  article  by  Robertson 
Cochrane  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  which  says  this: 

From  1951  to  1971,  47  billion  barrels 
were  drawn  from  Persian  Gulf  reserves, 
and  at  the  end  of  1971,  reserves  were 
estimated  at  367  billion  barrels  now  lying 
in  26  large  pools  including  the  original 
eight. 

That  is  nine  times  as  much  in  reserve  there 
as  we  used  for  the  total  period  of  1951  to 
1971.  The  article  goes  on  to  say  this: 

The  world  energy  crisis  or  energy 
shortage  is  a  fiction,  says  Alderman.  [This 
is  quoting  Prof.  Alderman,  an  economist 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology.] But  belief  in  that  fiction  is  a  fact. 
It  makes  people  accept  higher  oil  prices; 
in  fact  10  to  20  times  higher  than  the  real 
long-run  cost  of  producing  it.  They  look 
upon  these  prices  as  imposed  by  nature 
when  they  are  really  fixed  by  collusion. 

We  are  told  that  the  oil  producing  nations 
in  the  Middle  East  are  demanding  higher 
royalties  for  the  oil  and  higher  taxes  from 
the  producing  companies. 

Well,  that  may  be  so,  but  this  is  being 
done,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  collusion  with  the 
oil  companies.  There  is  no  price  competi- 
tion at  all  among  the  primary  producers  of 
oil  in  the  Middle  East,  Venezuela,  the 
United  States  or  Canada.  When  an  Arabian 
sheik  wants  more  from  the  oil  industry  the 
companies  oblige.  It  means  a  higher  profit 
margin    everywhere    around    the   world.    Oil 


can  be  produced  in  the  Middle  East  for  far 
less  than  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  but  a 
world-wide  cartel  sets  the  price  of  all  oil 
at  the  level  of  the  highest-priced  producer. 

When  the  Middle  East  oil  prices  rise,  all 
prices  rise  around  the  world.  It's  collusion 
all  the  way.  There  is  no  price  competition 
anywhere.  Even  though  we  haven't  shortages 
here,  because  of  the  action  of  collusion  in 
the  Middle  East  Canadians  are  told  that 
they  will  have  to  pay  more  for  their  own 
oil. 

The  threat  of  shortage  at  some  time  in 
the  future,  coupled  >vith  the  collusive  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  the  corporations  con- 
trolling our  resources,  is  being  used  as  an 
excuse  to  dip  more  deeply  into  our  pockets 
even  though  the  oil  industry  has  never  been 
more  prosperous  in  its  entire  history. 

This  is  a  more  blatant  and  a  more  vicious 
thing  than  the  rug  salesman's  little  racket 
that  I  mentioned  a  while  ago,  but  we  are 
being  brainwashed  to  accept  it  without  dis- 
sent and  to  thank  our  lucky  stars  that  we 
have  these  compassionate  oil  barons  riding 
on  our  backs  with  their  hands  in  our 
pockets.  Some  day,  perhaps,  we'll  come  to 
the  realization  that  our  Canadian  oil  and 
gas  are  Canadian  resources,  that  they  should 
be  used  to  make  life  better  for  the  Canadian 
people;  but  meantime  we're  being  condi- 
tioned to  the  idea  that  we  must  pay  through 
the  nose  to  the  American  oil  syndicates  for 
the  privilege  of  using  our  own  oil  and  our 
own  gas. 

Of  course  in  the  last  few  months  we've 
been  conditioned  for  higher  food  prices. 
Now  they're  here.  Every  week  sees  the  old 
prices  rubbed  out  on  the  cans  on  the  grocery 
shelves  and  new  ones  marked.  The  farmer 
isn't  getting  that  much  more  for  his  products 
and  no  one  else  seems  to  be  able  to  explain 
the  upsurge,  but  the  profit  picture  may  tell 
the  tale. 

Just  the  other  day  I  came  across  the  morn- 
ing paper  of  March  22,  1972.  The  headline 
says  this:  "After-tax  Corporate  Profits  Up 
More  Than  42  per  cent  in  Years."  That's 
the  year  1972.  And  that  follows  corporate 
profit  increase  of  11  per  cent  in  1971. 

The  interesting  thing  here  is  in  the  break- 
down. In  the  sector  showing  the  greatest 
gain  we  have  food  processing,  showing  a 
profit  gain  in  1972  of  37.7  per  cent. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What's  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food  (Mr,  Stewart)  going  to  do 
about  that?  He's  not  even  listening. 
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Mr.  Young:  Perhaps  the  committee  in 
Ottawa  should  take  a  look  at  those  figures 
and  perhaps  they'll  come  to  some  under- 
standing of  where  the  ripofF  is. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  He  is  listening  all  right. 
Members  opposite  would  take  it  out  of  the 
farmers'  mouth  if  they  could. 

Mr.  Deans:  We're  trying  to  get  it  to  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  Young:  I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the 
farmer  is  not  getting  that  much  more,  but 
somewhere  between  what  he  gets  and  what 
the  consumer  pays  there  is  a  ripofF  of  major 
proportions,  and  increasing  every  day. 

Just  yesterday,  and  again  this  morning, 
we  had  demonstrated  in  this  House  the  kind 
of  increase  that  is  taking  place  in  the  cost 
of  housing  right  here  in  this  area— housing 
which  is  private  and  housing  which  is  spon- 
sored by  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  Houses  that 
in  January  this  year  were  listed  at  a  certain 
price  are  listed  again  in  March  at  $13,000 
to  $16,000  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  get  brainwashed  all  the 
time  by  people  saying  that  labour  costs  are 
the  reason  for  these  increased  prices.  That's 
what  we're  fed.  But  certainly  there's  no 
labour  cost  in  the  increased  price  of  land; 
and  that  is  skyrocketing  in  an  unprecedented 
way  in  Ontario  today.  There  is  no  labour 
cost  there,  but  it  does  result  in  higher  rents 
and  in  higher  prices  all  along  the  line.  There 
are  no  new  labour  costs  in  these  houses 
which  were  listed  at  a  certain  price  in  Jan- 
uary and  listed  $13,000  more  in  March.  The 
labour  cost  was  there  before. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  just  a  smokescreen. 

Mr.  Young:  It  won't  be  long  until  the 
workers  of  this  province  will  be  up  for 
major  bargaining  again.  During  the  past  two 
years  we've  had  a  period  of  fairly  stable 
wages.  This  year  comes  the  big  bargaining 
by  the  big  units;  and  then  we'll  hear  about 
the  inflation,  which  is  already  here,  being 
caused  by  the  wage  demands  which  are 
bound  to  come  later  this  year  in  a  desperate 
attempt  by  the  workers  to  catch  up  with 
the  skyrocketing  cost  of  living. 

We'll  get  that;  but  let's  remember  when 
these  increases  actually  took  place  and  how 
they  are  taking  place. 

Just  as  a  sort  of  a  postscript,  the  other 
day  I  heard  a  broadcast  on  the  air,  I  think 
it  was  a  radio  broadcast,  which  warned  us 
that  the  cost  of  a  man's  suit  would  soon  be 
up  to  $300.  Well  the  clothing  manufacturers 


are  getting  us  into  the  mood;  they  are 
softening  us  up  for  what  they  intend  to  do 
later  on.  I  suppose  with  this  kind  of  threat 
we  don't  mind  paying  the  present  prices 
for  suits,  and  maybe  we  will  hurry  up  and 
replenish  our  wardrobes  before  the  main 
disaster  strikes.   It's  all  good  for  business. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  ways  that  the  corporate  controllers  of 
our  destiny  are  taking  us  for  a  ride,  openly 
and  without  shame.  It  is  far  more  damaging 
to  our  pocketbooks  than  the  cheating  that 
goes  on  through  shoddy  goods  and  the  fail- 
ure to  honour  warranties. 

The  fact  is  that  action  is  needed  all  along 
the  line  to  protect  the  consumer  from  the 
powerful  interests  which  prey  on  him  in  a 
bewildering  variety  of  ways.  We  need  the 
warranty  legislation,  yes  —  to  ensure  that 
quality  goods  reach  the  marketplace  and  that 
when  mistakes  are  made  they  will  be  recti- 
fied fully  and  promptly.  But  we  also  need 
the  vdder  protection  against  the  rapacious 
interests  which  have  gained  control  of  our 
resources  and  which  have  eliminated  compe- 
titive pricing  from  the  marketplace.  I  under- 
line that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

No  longer  is  competition  keeping  prices  in 
line  as  it  was  supposed  to  do  in  the  day  of 
Adam  Smith;— 

Mr.  Deans:   There  is  no  competition. 

Mr.  Young:  —collusion  to  raise  prices  to 
the  consumer  has  taken  its  place:  collusion  in 
the  increased  prices  of  gas,  food— you  name 
it,  there  it  is— and  housing  particularly,  as 
we  have  seen  today.  Where  price  competi- 
tion sometimes  does  appear,  as  in  the  super- 
market scrap  of  1970,  the  primary  purpose  of 
that  competition  is  to  eliminate  the  little 
operator  and  bring  control  more  firmly  into 
the   hands   of  the   syndicates,    Mr.    Speaker. 

Today's  prices  are  raised  in  unison.  We 
have  never  seen  gasoline  prices  raised  at 
one  outlet  and  not  raised  at  another  of  a 
different  name.  And  in  our  supermarkets, 
little  loss  leaders  appear,  but  the  runners  of 
each  chain  watch  the  prices  of  the  others 
and  watch  the  newspapers  and  those  prices 
are  raised  in  unison. 

There  is  competition  in  advertising  to  get 
the  share  of  the  market,  but  by  and  large 
prices  are  no  longer  in  the  competitive  field 
so  a  controlled  marketplace  can  raise  prices 
systematically.  It  can  also  not  only  tolerate 
the  inflation  this  brings,  but  also  carry  with 
it  mass  unemployment,  a  thing  which  we 
were   lead  to   believe   was   impossible   under 
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the   old   competitive   laissez   faire   system   of 
capitalism. 

But  it  can  do  more,  and  the  Minister  of 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  will  attest  to  this. 
It  can  not  only  raise  the  prices  unilateraly 
on  the  market,  but  it  can  depress  the  prices 
to  the  primary  producer  at  the  farm  level  or 
the   fisherman  level  of  our  economy. 

The  tragedy  is  that  this  government  and 
the  government  in  Ottawa  still  seem  to  think 
that  we  have  a  competitive  system  and  refuse 
to  face  the  fact  of  a  controlled  economy  and 
a  controlled  price  structure.  This  government, 
despite  its  small  glimpses  of  sanity  here  and 
there,  still  collectively  and  pathetically  clings 
to  the  hope  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
our  society  that  a  little  dose  of  competition 
won't  cure— a  competition  which  ended  de- 
cades ago. 

They  still  believe  in  Santa  Glaus,  you  see. 
They  still  believe  in  a  competitive  system 
which  no  longer  exists  and  which  has  gone 
out  of  existence  long,  long  ago.  So  I  say  to 
this  government:  It's  wrong  about  that  belief 
in  competition  and  it  had  better  get  on,  not 
only  with  the  warranty  legislation  we  so 
badly  need,  but  also  to  begin  to  frame 
policies  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  prov- 
ince against  the  rapacious  greed  of  syndi- 
cated collusion. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  land  have 
Ganadians  collectively  been  so  rich.  John 
Turner,  speaking  in  the  recent  federal  budget, 
said  we  are  producing  a  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  $114  billion  in  1973.  We  have  about 
five  million  famiUes  in  Ganada.  That  is 
approximately  $23,000  worth  of  actual  wealth 
produced  for  each  family  in  Ganada.  That's 
the  average,  yet  our  people  have  never  been 
so  harassed,  and  so  troubled. 

At  this  time,  when  we  are  producing  more 
wealth  than  ever  before,  we  are  cutting  back 
on  services  to  our  people— vital  services  that 
we  should  be  increasing,  not  cutting  down, 
in  light  of  our  1973  gross  national  product. 
The  division  of  wealth  is  to  be  condemned 
and  it  is  without  imderstanding. 

The  fact  is  that  this  government  and  the 
government  of  Ganada  are  not  administering 
this  vast  wealth-producing  paraphernalia  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  It  is  being  admin- 
istered for  the  benefit  of  a  corporate  sector 
of  the  economy,  that  sector  which  has  gained 
control  of  our  resources  and  has  gained  con- 
trol, too,  of  the  price  structure  of  our 
economy. 

Far  too  much  of  this  corporate  sector  is 
either    controlled    or    dominated    by    people 


outside  our  country,  mainly  in  the  United 
States.  So  the  big  job  facing  this  govern- 
ment is  that  of  putting  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  right  back  into  the  centre 
of  government  policy. 

This  Speech  from  the  Throne  does  noth- 
ing to  break  the  power  of  the  corporate 
monopoly  structure  and  its  power  to  run 
our  economy  for  its  own  benefit.  This  Speech 
from  the  Throne  does  little  or  nothing  to 
protect  our  citizens  from  the  massive  rip- 
offs  that  I  have  outlined  here  today.  It's 
time  the  people  themselves  had  some  con- 
sideration. I  support  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Gentre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Gentre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  this  debate. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  and  stimulating 
events  of  the  last  year  to  me  has  been  the 
by-election  that  resulted  in  a  new  member 
in  our  front  row.  Gontrary  to  the  statement 
of  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  I'd  be  upset  by  not  being  in 
the  front  row,  I  consider  any  seat  in  this 
comer  of  the  House,  whether  it  be  back 
row,  front  row  or  middle  row,  a  place  of 
honour  and  one  from  which  one  can  parti- 
cipate eflFectively  in  debates.  I  am  pleased 
that  in  our  party  the  location  of  a  person's 
seat  isn't  considered  a  top  priority  and  some- 
thing that  he  has  to  fight  for,  as  he  has  to 
in  many  other  parts  of  this  House. 

An  hon.  member:   Very  well  put. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
points  that  certainly  was  a  major  factor  in 
the  results  of  the  last  two  by-elections  was 
that  of  local  autonomy.  I  mean  not  only 
local  autonomy  to  the  extent  that  we  have 
visualized  it  in  the  past  where  individual 
very  small  communities  were  fighting  among 
themselves  and  never  co-operating,  and 
where  individuals  running  those  little  com- 
munities were  often  not  reflecting  the  real 
concern  and  views  of  all  the  people  because 
of  the  type  of  structure  we  had. 

I  am  thinking  of  local  autonomy  which 
permits  citizens  to  work  much  more  effec- 
tively through  their  elected  representatives 
to  control  their  way  of  life  and  to  have  some 
effect  on  the  quality  of  life  in  the  community 
in  which  they  live.  This  is  the  issue  that 
is  now  facing  Ontario  residents,  because 
during   the   past   year   this    government   has 
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continued  to  show  its  complete  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  what  true  autonomy  means. 

It  continues  to  plunge  headlong  toward 
bigger  bureaucracies,  more  centralization, 
and  more  so-called  experts  making  the  deci- 
sions for  the  ordinary  man,  neglecting  the 
fact  that  this  government  doesn't  really  think 
the  ordinary  person  has  enough  common 
sense  to  make  a  right  decision  for  himself. 

The  move  in  the  last  year  that  has  really 
shattered  those  in  my  community  is  the 
move  to  establish  the  North  Pickering  de- 
velopment. Without  question,  this  is  the 
epitome  of  bureaucratic  planning  and  waste. 
Its  location  contravenes  every  principle  of 
sound  planning. 

Imagine  our  province,  our  government, 
coming  forward  with  a  plan  to  put  a  city 
the  size  of  London  or  of  Quebec  City  right 
up  against  Metropolitan  Toronto.  Imagine 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  those  experts  ad- 
vising this  ministry  and  imagine  the  failure 
of  those  people  to  realize  what  is  truly  hap- 
pening when  they  design  a  North  Pickering 
development. 

First  of  all,  they  are  only  adding  to  an 
existing  megalopolis.  Let's  not  kid  ourselves: 
We're  not  dispersing  growth  to  the  east  of 
Toronto;  we're  not  encouraging  growth  to 
occur  where  it  is  much  more  needed,  which 
is  truly  to  the  east  of  Toronto.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Mcllveen)  and  some  other  members  to  the 
east  have  felt  that  the  Pickering  location 
would  be  a  good  location  for  them,  because 
all  the  flow  of  activity  will  not  be  toward 
Oshawa;  it  will  be  to  the  south  and  the 
west,  to  Toronto— more  for  the  big  cities. 

In  planning  this  North  Pickering  develop- 
ment, the  boundaries  have  been  set  in  such 
a  way  that  in  effect  they  are  destroying 
an  already  strong  community,  a  community 
that  is  capable  of  growing  in  a  way  whereby 
the  people  can  maintain  an  identity  with 
their  neighbours,  a  community  that  has 
strong  participation  on  the  part  of  citizens 
because  they  feel  they  belong  to  it,  and  a 
community  that  has  heart,  as  well  evidenced 
by  the  many  activities  that  occur  in  the 
Markham  area. 

The  Markham  Fair  every  fall  is  one  of 
the  finest  Class  A  fairs  in  Ontario,  It  has 
a  long  history  of  successful  operation;  it's 
one  of  the  places  where  people  can  really 
enjoy  themselves  and  feel  they  are  not  going 
into  an  impersonal  money-generating  exhi- 
bition but  one  where  there  are  still  local 
people  running  a  local  show.  And  I  mean 
local    people— people    who    live    within    10 


miles  or  so  of  that  commimity.  Whitevale, 
in  the  township  of  Pickering,  has  been  one 
area  where  people  have  been  more  active 
in  participating  in  occasions  such  as  the 
Markham  Fair. 

I  cite  the  Markham  Fair  because  it  is  only 
one  of  the  many  activities  that  reflect  what  a 
real  community  there  has  been  out  there.  It 
hasn't  been  a  community  as  defined  by  the 
boundaries  of  the  old  village  of  Markham, 
later  the  town  of  Markham.  It  is  a  com- 
munity that  has  developed  because  of  the 
actual  activities  going  on  in  the  centre  of  that 
community,  in  Markham  itself,  to  which 
people  from  several  miles  around  are  at- 
tracted. They  take  pai^t  in  such  activities  as 
the  Family  Life  Centre,  which  was  a  leading 
example  of  co-operation  between  the  various 
denominations.  Li  fact,  every  single  denomi- 
nation in  the  community  and  other  groups 
co-operated  to  provide  a  counselling  service 
for  those  who  have  need  of  help  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Markham  also  for  many  years  had  a  group 
working  toward  the  establishment,  of  a 
hospital  originally,  but  now  of  a  total  health 
care  programme,  recognizing  that  the  best 
type  of  health  care  doesn't  mean  the  need  to 
build  a  large  building  but  rather  the  need  to 
have  preventive  health  measures,  public 
health  care,  good  nursing  home  accommo- 
dation and  the  many  things  that  make  up 
the  total  health  picture. 

Markham  has  been  an  area  where  there 
has  been  a  great  activity  to  ensure  that  this 
community— and  I  mention  again  that  the 
community  is  not  just  the  old  town  of  Mark- 
ham, or  the  towns  right  around  there,  but 
the  total  area  to  which  people  have  been 
attracted— to  ensure  that  it  does  enjoy  a  high 
quality  of  health  care. 

I  can  cite  many  other  features  that  lead 
one  to  the  conclusion  that  Markham  is  al- 
ready a  strong  centre  of  activity.  This  whole 
concept  of  putting  this  new  so-called  North 
Pickering  development  right  against  its  bor- 
der, a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  east  of 
Highway  48,  is  wrong.  The  feature  of  that 
whole  proposal  that  has  really  angered  those 
of  us  who  live  in  the  area  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  government  has  done  it.  It  has 
done  it  first  of  all  by  announcement,  without 
any  consultation  with  or  involvement  of  the 
people  whatsoever  in  the  decision.  It  has 
done  it  by  imposing  on  the  area  a  large 
staff  of  bureaucrats  who  have  been  trying 
to  sell  the  people  on  what  the  government 
has  considered  best  for  them. 
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Isn't  it  a  sad  commentary  when  we  don't 
realize  that  adults,  the  citizens  of  our  com- 
munity who  have  the  responsibility  for  vot- 
ing and  so  supposedly  controlling  our 
democracy,  are  not  given  the  opportunity, 
and  it's  not  indicated  to  them  that  they  have 
the  necessary  intelligence  and  wisdom  to 
participate  in  changes  in  the  structure  of 
government  and  the  structure  of  their  muni- 
cipalities, and  that  we  have  to  impose  it  as 
it's  been  imposed  in  that  North  Pickering 
plan? 

This  is  why,  when  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett),  who  was  for  a 
period— and  I'm  not  sure  if  he  still  is— 
responsible  for  that  development,  appeared 
one  day  in  one  of  the  local  restaurants  and 
I  introduced  him  to  some  of  the  people  who 
were  nearby  in  the  restaurant— including 
some  executives  of  the  local  Progressive  Con- 
servative Association—  he  suddenly  met  a 
barrage  of  angry  criticism  that  was  beyond 
anything  I  could  have  imagined. 

Certainly  I'm  sorry  that  he  did  experience 
what  he  did  as  a  guest  in  our  community. 
But  those  people  on  the  local  Conservative 
executive,  who  just  happened  to  be  in  the 
restaurant  at  the  time,  told  him  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  his  government  had  com- 
pletely lost  their  confidence  because  of  its 
failure  to  recognize  the  common  sense  of 
local  people  and  the  priorities  of  local 
people  in  planning  and  developing  their 
future  municipalities  and  structures.  The  im- 
position of  that  whole  North  Pickering  proj- 
ect is  an  insult  to  the  people  of  this  province. 

The  second  aspect  of  that  North  Picker- 
ing project  that  really  reflects  the  ineptness 
of  this  government  is  the  whole  principle  of 
thinking  that  government  has  to  own  land  in 
order  to  control  land  prices  and  in  order  to 
ensure  that  there  is  sound  development.  Here 
is  a  party  in  control  of  this  province,  sup- 
posedly standing  for  free  enterprise,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  goes  in  for  the  idea  that  free 
enterprise  really  can't  operate. 

It's  never  given  free  enterprise  a  chance  to 
operate  here.  For  many  years,  it  has  imposed 
controls  on  the  availability  of  services  and  the 
means  by  which  services  would  be  made 
available;  that  is  on  assistance  to  municipal- 
ities that  would  enable  municipalities  to  pro- 
vide approval  for  developments  of  a  good 
type.  It's  done  nothing  to  ensure  that  there  is 
an  adequate  supply  of  places  where  people 
can  build  a  home.  In  other  words,  the  govern- 
ment has  created  an  artificial  shortage  of 
homesites  and  that  has  resulted  in  the  last 
year— actually    the    last    several    years— in    a 


feeling  that  you  can't  lose  by  putting  your 
money  in  land. 

We  have  no  better  example  of  that  than 
the  example  shown  by  the  hon.  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Bales)  and  his  decision  to 
participate  with  some  others  in  the  purchase 
of  land  in  that  area.  We've  seen  other  exam- 
ples as  a  result  of  the  disclosures  made  fol- 
lowing the  Premier's  order  last  year.  Many 
members  of  this  government  are  investing  in 
land  and  consider  land  one  of  the  finest 
things  you  can  put  your  money  into. 

I  wouldn't  object  to  that  if  it  were  land 
purchased  at  agricultural  values  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  But  when  it's  land  purchased 
at  far  above  agricultural  values  because  it 
is  known  that  that  land  will  be  available 
for  development  at  high  market  prices,  then 
I  do  object  and  I  object  strongly.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  this  government  for  many 
years  that  has  caused  land  to  rise  to  these 
astronomical  levels.  It  is  the  policy  of  this 
government  which  has  enabled  speculators 
to  rip  off  millions  of  dollars  at  the  expense 
of  the  home  buyers  of  this  province.  And 
it  is  the  lack  of  understanding— 

An  hon.  member:  Sit  down! 

An  hon.  member:  How  can  the  member 
believe  that? 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Deacon:  —on  the  part  of  those  free 
enterprisers  in  the  Conservative  Party  of 
this  province  that  has  made  it  possible  for 
speculators  to  fatten  their  pockets  and  their 
corporations— 

An  hon.  member:  The  government  knows 
it,  too. 

Mr.  Deacon:  —at  the  home  buyers'  ex- 
pense. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Profiteering! 

Mr.  Deacon:  If  the  so-called  free  enter- 
prisers of  the  Conservative  Party  including 
those  on  my  left— will  start  to  analyze  what 
is  a  basic  cause  of  speculation  in  land- 
maybe  they'll  be  able  to  get  some  common 
sense  into  the  cabinet  ministers  so  that  they 
will  take  a  proper  course  of  action. 

For  example,  if  we  spent  a  matter  of 
$250  million  in  each  of  the  coming  two 
years  and  invested  it  in  services  for  water 
and  sewage  treatment,  for  plants,  we  would 
be  able,  in  that  two  years,  to  overcome  the 
shortage   of  serviced  land   available  in   this 
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province.   That  would  not  be  money  going 
down  the  drain  for  subsidizing  housing. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  Get  help  from 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  Deacon:  That  would  be  money  going 
to  build  an  asset  through  the  sale  of  water 
and  sewage  treatment  to  municipalities;  it 
would  bring  in  revenue  in  the  years  ahead. 
It  is  not  money  going  down  the  sewer  as 
is  the  money  that  we  are  at  present  putting 
into  subsidized  housing  in  this  province. 

We  have  done  nothing  to  overcome  the 
basic  problems  of  speculation,  and  of  the 
high  cost  of  homes.  That  is  our  real  prob- 
lem in  this  province.  This  government  has 
been  trying  to  put  out  fires  but  is  causing 
a  conflagration  by  pouring  gasoline  on  the 
fire  all  the  time. 

I  tell  the  House  that  the  way  it  has  been 
pouring  gasoline  on  the  fires  has  been  well 
illustrated  by  this  whole  North  Pickering 
project.  Who  has  owned  most  of  the  land 
that  has  been  acquired  in  this  North  Picker- 
ing project?  Who  are  the  ones  who  will  be 
expropriated  in  the  future?  A  major  amount 
of  land  in  that  area  has  been  owned  by 
speculators  who  will  then  have  money  to 
go  out  and  cause  land  prices  to  rise  in  other 
areas  where  they  decide  the  province  is 
going  to  have  one  of  its  pet  developments- 
Mr,  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thimder  Bay):  Were 
they  all  Tories? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  does  the  member 
mean,  were  they  all  Tories?  Every  last  one 
of  them. 

Mr.  Deacon:  —which  does  not  do  any- 
thing to  ensure  there  is  an  oversupply  of 
lots  on  which  people  can  build  homes. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Attorney  General 
is  one  of  the  landowners. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  mentioned  this  matter  of 
investing  $250  million  a  year  in  each  of  the 
next  two  years,  on  sewage  plants,  water 
treatment  plants,  and  pipelines  and  trunk 
mains.  It  would  enable  every  municipality  in 
the  province  which  has  a  demand  for  serv- 
ices and  a  shortage  of  serviced  lots— which 
wants  to  create  an  opportunity  for  people  to 
build  homes— and  which  wants  to  develop 
land  in  its  area  to  have  an  adequate  supply. 
If  we  did  this,  working  on  the  average  cost 
of  about  $750  to  $800  to  provide  the  basic 
sewage  treatment  plant  and  water  treatment 
plant  and  trunk  mains  for  every  home— and 
I'm  not  talking  about  the  distribution  mains 
within  a  subdivision— we  would  have  ample 


facilities  to  catch  up  on  the  tremendous 
shortage  of  services  that  we  now  have  in  this 
province. 

We  would  be  in  a  position  to  offer  to 
municipalities,  without  the  ridiculous,  un- 
necessary agreement  that  we  now  insist  they 
sign,  all  the  help  they  need  to  ensure  that 
the  services  are  there.  If  we  needed  some 
help  from  Ottawa,  which  I  don't  say  we 
would  need  because,  after  all,  what  we  are 
doing  here  is  investing  in  plants  that  will  be 
returning  revenue- 
Mr.  W.  J.  Nuttall  (Frontenac-Addington): 
The  municipality  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get. 

Mr.  Deacon:  We  won't  need  help  from 
Ottawa  any  more  than  we  need  help  from 
Ottawa  to  run  Ontario  Hydro.  We  can  get 
other  types  of  help  from  Ottawa  and  I  would 
certainly  be  the  first  one  to  go  after  it.  That 
is,  when  we  have  a  loss  on  the  operation  of 
such  plants,  to  the  extent  we  have  to  subsi- 
dize this  type  of  operation- 
Mr.  T.  A.  Wardle  (Beaches-Woodbine): 
The  member  would  get  no  help  from  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Deacon:  —then  we  would  certainly 
want  to  see  help  from  Ottawa,  because  that 
is  the  way  Ottawa  can  best  help  us.  But 
don't  let's  wait  for  Ottawa  to  take  action  in 
a  field  that  is  truly  our  responsibility— 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  wants  to 
pass  the  buck. 

Hon.    Mr.    Deacon:    —that   is   in    dealings 
between    ourselves    and    the    local    munici- 
palities. After  all- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Sparrows  on  a  wire. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deacon:  After  all,  we  have  always 
been  saying  that  Ottawa  shouldn't  interfere 
with  our  business.  And  Ottawa  doesn't  need 
to  interfere  with  our  business  if  we'll  take  the 
steps  to  look  after  the  municipahties,  for 
which  we  are  responsible  anyway. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Right! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

An  hon.  member:  What  does  the  member 
mean? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Well,  Ottawa  gives  about 
40  per  cent  of  it  back  to  us  to  spend. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Wardle:  What  about  the  airport 
backed  by  Ottawa? 

Mr.  Deacon:  I'd  love  to  have  the  Province 
of  Ontario  today  tell  Ottawa  it  doesn't  want 
the  Pickering  airport.  Tell  them  that!  The 
members  opposite  will  see  what  happens! 
The  Ontario  government  tries  to  straddle  both 
sides  of  the  fence.  We  should  get  rid  of  those 
things  we  don't  need. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deacon:  It  is  an  Ottawa  project  that 
has  been  put  forward  in  the  belief— made 
very  evident  by  this  government—  that  we 
need  to  have  a  second  airport.  I  don't  think 
we  need  to  have  a  second  airport. 

An  hon.  member:  And  they  don't  need  to 
have  a  second  airport  to  the  east  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  am  certainly  no  apologist 
for  Ottawa,  as  anyone  knows  who  has  read 
the  papers  over  the  last  year.  I  have  been 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Pickering  airport.  I 
have  done  this  after  reviewing  the  facts  as  to 
the  need;  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  need- 
no  evidence  of  need  for  many  years  to  come. 
By  the  time  a  second  airport  is  needed  it 
would  probably  be  a  far  different  type  of 
facility. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Deacon:  Let's  get  back  to  serviced 
land  and  the  government's  whole  approach  to 
the  serviced  land  question.  The  fact  is  that 
this  government  doesn't  seem  to  realize  that 
just  holding  land  doesn't  do  anything.  How 
many  acres  of  raw  land  does  the  government 
of  Ontario  own? 

An  hon.  member:  Three  thousand  in  my 
area. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  think  the  last  figure  that  I 
heard  was  around  13,000  acres  of  unserviced 
land. 

An  hon.  member:  They  don't  know  what 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Deacon:  One  of  the  most  notable  ex- 
amples of  what  the  government  does  to  get 
this  land  into  housing  is  that  of  Malvern.  We 
don't  need  to  talk  too  much  about  Malvern, 
because  everybody  knows  that  sorry  tale— 19 
years  of  ownership  before  anything  happened. 
The  first  land  that  was  bought  there  was 
$500  an  acre— and  the  farm  was  abandoned. 
It  went  into  disrepair  for  19  years.  The  land 


wasn't  used  properly  during  that  period.  It 
did  nothing  but  provide  a  blight  for  the 
whole  area.  That's  all  it  did. 

An  hon.  member:  And  to  drive  up  the 
price  of  other  land. 

Mr.  Deacon:  And  whenever  we  talked  to 
our  former  member  for  Don  Mills,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, he  would  say  it  was  premature.  What's 
premature  when  you  have  a  shortage  of 
homes.  What's  premature?  The  reason  he 
said  it  was  premature  was  because  he 
couldn't  get  an  arrangement  with  the  muni- 
cipality of  Scarborough  to  pay  the  cost  of 
putting  in  trunk  services.  He  couldn't  get 
Scarborough  to  agree  to  pay  a  far  greater 
share  for  services  to  that  community  because 
it  was  going  to  be  a  low-cost  housing  com- 
munity. 

He  didn't  seem  to  understand,  nor  did 
his  colleagues,  that  what  was  needed  was 
for  the  province  to  put  in  those  trunk 
sewers  and  to  sell  the  land  to  the  local 
municipalities  at  a  rate  that  was  common 
to  all  the  Metro  boroughs;  with  the  provi- 
sion of  water  and  sewage  treatment  so  the 
need  for  services  would  be  filled. 

He  also  didn't  recognize  that  it  is  quite 
natural  for  a  member  of  any  council  to 
resent  approving  a  subdivision  that  is  going 
to  bring  a  burden  on  the  other  taxpayers 
within  that  municipality.  Why  should  they 
want  to  do  that? 

I  can  well  remember  years  of  sitting  on 
our  Markham  township  council  when  we 
had  subdivision  proposals  coming  before  us 
for  lots  of  homes.  Strawberry  boxes  we 
described  them.  We  didn't  want  to  have 
those  things  built,  because  we  knew  that 
as  soon  as  they  were  built  there  would  have 
to  be  a  new  school  and  the  taxes  would  go 
skyrocketing  as  a  result.  But  we  did  know 
that,  had  this  province  recognized  those 
people-service  costs  and  had  it  made  it  pos- 
sible for  us  offset  them  by  making  a  grant 
over  a  period  of  years  to  provide  the 
funds  to  put  in  these  schools  and  so  we 
would  have  the  funds  to  put  in  these  people 
services,  we  knew  that  subsidy  could  dis- 
appear, because  at  the  end  of  10  years  we 
would  know  that  the  commercial  and  the 
in'lustrial  development  that  comes  along 
after  residential  development  would  provide 
us   with  a   good    assessment  base. 

Back  in  1952,  Scarborough  tried  to  sell 
bonds  to  finance  services  and  it  couldn't  do 
it.  The  debentures  wouldn't  sell  and  they 
didn't  sell.  I  remember  one  particular  issu*- 
just  didn't  sell  until  the  word  came  through 
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from  Mr,  Frost  that  he  was  going  to  form 
the  mmiicipahty  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
The  great  advantage  at  that  time  of  forming 
the  municipahty  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
was  that  it  gave  an  overall  assessment  bal- 
ance that  was  attractive.  It  had  the  core  of 
the  old  city  of  Toronto  with  a  lot  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development  that  was 
able  to  carry  the  new  residential  develop- 
ment of  Scarborough  with  its  strawberry 
boxes,  so  many  of  which  had  been  built 
during  the  early  Fifties. 

But  in  this  day  and  age  we  know  that 
property  is  not  the  best  place  to  get  reve- 
nue for  people  services.  We  recognize  that 
the  property  tax  is  the  easiest  tax  for  the 
local  municipalities  to  collect.  We  recognize 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  sensible  to  have  a 
local  sales  tax  or  a  local  municipal  income 
tax  as  is  the  case  in  some  municipalities 
south  of  the  border.  This  isn't  a  sensible 
thing.  It  is  just  annoying.  Why  is  it  that  this 
province  doesn't  recognize  methods  by 
which  it  can  enter  into  tax-sharing  arrange- 
ments with  municipalities,  unconditional 
tax-sharing  arrangements,  so  that  municipali- 
ties can  be  in  a  position  to  approve  housing 
regardless  of  its  assessment? 

Isn't  it  wrong  for  us  to  have  this  present 
pressure  of  assessment  placed  upon  us  in 
such  a  way  that  we  distort  our  planning, 
and  we  fail  to  make  available  to  the  ordinary 
person  the  possibility  of  building  a  home 
that  fits  his  need— if  maybe  not  his  aspira- 
tions—and his  ability  to  pay?  Why  do  we 
have  the  type  of  assessment  pressure  that 
forces  us  to  ask  for  homes  of  1,200  sq  ft 
and  1,500  sq  ft  minimum  when  possibly  a 
700  sq  ft  or  800  sq  ft  accommodation 
would  be  quite  adequate? 

Why  do  we  continue  to  fail  to  realize 
that  would  be  a  very  sound  long-term  pro- 
gramme if  the  Province  of  Ontario  were  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  for  providing 
the  basic  water  and  sewage  services,  so  that 
we  don't  have  consideration  of  boundaries 
in  municipalities  which  bear  no  relation  to 
the  real  needs  of  the  people? 

The  province  has,  in  the  end,  the  respon- 
sibility and  does  take  the  responsibility  for 
financing  these  projects.  Why  does  it  bother 
burdening  the  municipalities  with  agree- 
ments? Why  does  it  bother  trying  to  make 
each  project  stand  on  its  own  feet?  Why 
doesn't  it  take  the  Ontario  Hydro  approach 
of  having  a  standard  rate  across  Ontario  for 
the  wholesale  supply  of  these  services,  thus 
enabling  municipalities  to  fill  the  local  needs 
as  the  local  needs  arise? 


Mr.  Deacon  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House, 
I  will  say  that  on  Monday  we  will  remain 
on  the  current  debate,  and  on  Tuesday,  cer- 
tainly from  2  o'clock  until  6  o'clock  we  wall 
do  second  readings.  I  am  not  certain  about 
the  course  of  events  on  Tuesday  evening.  I 
expect  the  House  next  week,  and  subse- 
quently, will  sit  Tuesday  and  Thursday  eve- 
nings. 

1  would  caution  the  members  of  the 
House  that  the  current  debate  will  terminate 
on  April  11.  Therefore,  we  will  give  every 
opportunity  from  now  until  that  date  for 
members  to  participate  in  the  Throne 
Speech  debate.  The  hours  of  the  sittings, 
in  general,  I  think,  wall  be  somewhat  de- 
pendent upon  those  who  wash  to  contribute. 
I  am  not  concerned  about  the  order  of 
speakers.  We  will  hope  that  everybody  who 
wants  to  participate   will   come   forward. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): We  haven't  had  a  Conservative 
speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  We  will.  Have  no  fear. 
1  would  suggest  to  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  that  the  Conservative  members  are 
probably  so  satisfied  and  their  confidence  is 
so  great  that  they  may  not  want  to  parti- 
cipate. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  hope  that's  a  guarantee 
that  they  won't  come  on  in  the  last  two  days 
and  take  all  the  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  won't  happen. 

On  Tuesday,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
that  the  first  bill  that  we  will  consider  stands 
as  item  No.  10  on  the  order  paper.  I  will 
endeavour  to  announce  on  Monday  what 
the  balance  of  legislation  will  be  for  Tues- 
day. As  I  said,  we  will  sit  Thursday  on  the 
Throne  Speech  debate  and  Thursday  eve- 
ning. At  that  time,  then,  we  vdll  look  for- 
ward to  the  business  for  the  following  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  today  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  very  pleased 
to  have  guests  with  us.  Today  in  the  Speak- 
er's gallery  we  have  with  us  Sir  Frederick 
Bennett,  MP,  chairman  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil Executive  Committee  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliamentary  Association,  who  is  ac- 
companied by  James  Walker,  MP,  from 
Ottawa. 

In  the  east  gallery  we  have  students  from 
Runnymede  Collegiate  Institute  of  Toronto; 
and  in  the  west  gallery  students  from  Hut- 
tonsville  Public  School  of  Huttonsville  and 
Burlington  Central  High  School  of  Burling- 
ton. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


SUPPORT  FOR  PHYSIOTHERAPY 
INTERNS 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  mentioned  last  week  in  this 
Legislature,  I  am  aware  of  the  diflBculties 
facing  physiotherapy,  occupational  therapy, 
and  dietetic  interns,  and  pharmacy  and  ad- 
ministrative residents,  who  are  required  to 
spend  varying  periods  of  time  serving  in  a 
hospital. 

This  government  has  now  reviewed  this 
situation  very  thoroughly.  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  with  the  co-operation  of  hos- 
pitals these  interns  and  residents  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  payment  for  services  ren- 
dered. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Reversal 
No.  17. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Another 
by-election  lesson  learned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  has  the 
floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Additional  funds,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  provided  by  my  ministry  to 
hospitals,  which  will  be  over  and  above 
existing  limitations  for  the  current  year,  in 
order  that  hospitals  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  pay  for  these  services. 


Monday,  April  2,  1973 

REORGANIZATION  OF 
MINISTRY  OF  HEALTH 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  statements  made  during 
recent  weeks,  both  in  the  Legislature  and 
in  the  press,  which  relate  to  the  ongoing  re- 
organization of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  Not  going  fast  enough. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  say  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Concerns  have  been  ex- 
pressed that  the  changes  which  are  occur- 
ring are  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic, nor  will  they  lead  to  an  improved  health 
care  system  for  the  citizens  of  this  province. 

It  has  also  been  inferred  that  the  ministry 
itself  is  in  chaos  and  disarray,  with  senior 
staff  demoralized  and  opposed  to  the  con- 
cepts underlying  the  reorganization. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  suggested  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  What  many  observers  do 
not  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  scope  and 
magnitude  of  the  changes  being  introduced. 
In  such  a  situation  there  inevitably  is  some 
room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion,  par- 
ticularly when  the  new  concepts  significantly 
affect  the  current  jobs  of  senior  staff  members. 
Some  commentators  charge  that  we  are 
playing  a  game  of  musical  chairs  with  senior 
appointments- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Nol 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  —while  others  advocate 
some  sort  of  a  purge  which  would  solve  the 
difficulties  we  are  facing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  don't  they  start  with  the 
minister? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Naturally  enough- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Let's  skip 

the  blame  for  a  lot  of  other  views  and  just 

get  to  the  minister's  view. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Who's  running  this  show? 
Perhaps  some  of  the  hon.  members  would 
like  to  make  this  statement? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  and  we'd  do  it  much 
better  too. 

An  hon.  member:  And  announce  the  min- 
ister's resignation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Naturally  enough,  Mr. 
Speaker,  statements  of  this  nature  do  not  as- 
sist those  of  us  actively  involved  in  a  process 
as  complex  as  this. 

One  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  our 
reorganization  is  a  redefinition  and  separation 
of  health  care  standards  and  health  care 
services.  Until  now  these  two  functions  have 
frequently  been  combined,  with  the  result 
that  medical  and  other  professional  personnel 
primarily  responsible  for  the  type  and  quality 
of  health  care  programmes  were  overbur- 
dened with  day-to-day  managerial  chores. 

This  meant  that  physicians  were  not  able 
to  utilize  fully  their  professional  skills,  and 
were  required  to  handle  tasks  which  person- 
nel with  administrative  qualifications  could 
more  effectively  handle. 

The  new  Ministry  of  Health,  through  a 
number  of  divisions  and  branches  contained 
in  the  health  standards  group,  will  provide 
for  the  development  of  provincial  standards 
and  guidelines  for  the  total  health  care  pro- 
gramme. It  will  undertake  the  evaluation  of 
services  now  available  or  proposed  for  the 
future,  and  provide  professional  and  technical 
advisory  services  on  a  province-wide  basis. 

The  health  services  group,  on  the  other 
hand,  will  be  responsible  for  the  administra- 
tion of  direct  services  provided  by  the  min- 
istry, such  as  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded,  psychiatric  hospitals,  laboratory 
services,  emergency  health  services,  inspec- 
tions and  so  on.  In  addition,  this  group  will 
be  concerned  with  the  health  services  which 
are  delivered  at  the  community  level  by  a 
wide  variety  of  institutions  and  agencies. 

In  implementing  this  new  design,  ministry 
personnel  with  medical  and  allied  health 
services  qualifications  will  be  working  in  the 
Standards  group  where  they  will  be  able  to 
apply  their  special  training  to  the  fullest. 
They  will  not  be  involved  with  ongoing  ad- 
ministration, which  becomes  the  responsibil- 
ity of  managers  who  are  rtmning  the 
programmes  in  accordance  with  the  estab- 
lished standards  and  guidelines. 

It  wUl  take  time  to  define  in  detail  the 
responsibilities  of  programme  consultants  for 
all  the  disciplines  involved  with  health  care. 


However,  in  making  senior  staff  moves,  no 
professional  person  who  is  reassigned  to  other 
duties  to  bring  about  the  restructured  organ- 
ization will  suffer  loss  of  pay.  It  is  true, 
though,  that  for  many  their  role  and  function 
will  certainly  change,  and  this  in  itself  has 
caused  worry  to  some. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  kind  of 
apparent  "job  spUtting"  simply  raises  the 
cost  of  administration.  What  is  really  in- 
volved, Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  clarification  and 
rationalization  of  professional  and  administra- 
tive functions  necessary  for  a  more  effective 
and  economical  ministry  operation  in  the 
long  run. 

I  wish  to  make  it  very  plain  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Ministry  of  Health  employees 
are  providing  competent  and  devoted  service. 
Mistakes  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
in  the  past,  and  no  doubt  some  will  occur  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Lewis:   Fifty  million  dollars'  worth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
large  organization,  public  or  private,  where 
all  decisions  are  always  correct  and  all  plans 
work  out  perfectly. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Well,  that's 
a  reUefl 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  wish  to  assure  all  con- 
cerned that  the  health  care  system  which  is 
now  being  developed  will  serve  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  over  many  years  to 
come.  And  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
make  best  use  of  the  human  and  financial 
resources  available  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  a  silly  statement  that  is! 
What  a  lot  of  gobbledygook!  Good  Lord! 


COMMUNICATIONS  POLICY 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  (Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  22  the  federal  government  released 
what  is  known  as  a  green  paper  entided, 
Proposals  for  a  Communications  Policy  for 
Canada— A  Position  Paper  of  the  Government 
of  Canada. 

This  is  a  compact  and  complex  document. 
The  federal  government  describes  it  as  being 
designed  to  suggest  possible  approaches  to  a 
series  of  problems  arising  from  attempts  by 
Ottawa  to  formulate  a  Canadian  telecom- 
munications policy.  Some  of  these  problems 
relate  to  the  rapidly  developing  awareness  by 
all  provinces  of  the  importance  of  communi- 
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cations  to  the  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  provinces.  Others  relate  directly 
to  the  wide  variety  of  jurisdictional  control 
existing  in  communications  across  Canada. 

As  the  minister  responsible  in  commimica- 
tion  matters  in  the  government  of  Ontario,  I 
welcome  the  green  paper  as  a  first  step  by 
the  federal  government.  The  green  paper 
gives  substance  to  the  dialogue  which  has 
been  going  on  between  the  various  provincial 
governments  and  the  federal  Department  of 
Communications  for  some  months  and  years. 

Because  of  the  multitude  of  implications  of 
what  is  said  in  the  green  paper,  our  analysis 
of  its  contents  wiU  continue  for  some  time. 
But  I  felt  I  should  give  the  hon.  members 
some  background  about  it  and  my  reaction 
to  it. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  green  paper,  the 
Minister  of  Communications,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Pelletier,  has  written  an  explanatory  letter. 
In  it  he  states  that  the  paper  "does  not  pre- 
sent exclusive  or  definitive  answers."  He  states 
that  its  purpose  is  to  put  forward  a  number 
of  optional  solutions  as  the  basis  for  public 
discussions  by  all  concerned. 

I  wish  to  assure  this  House,  as  I  have 
assured  Mr.  Pelletier  by  letter,  that  we  wel- 
come the  discussion  and  are  prepared  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  discussions  both  bilaterally 
and  at  a  federal-provincial  ministerial  confer- 
ence or  conferences. 

An  examination  of  the  issues  involved  leads 
one  to  believe  that  both  the  provinces  and 
the  federal  government  have  a  share  of  in- 
terest in  all  fields  of  communications.  If  we 
are  to  reach  a  consensus  on  a  national  policy, 
there  must  be  full  exploration  of  the  provin- 
cial interest,  objectives  and  policies,  as  well 
as  those  put  forward  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Because  surely  a  real  national  policy 
is  not  equated  with  the  policy  of  the  federal 
government,  but  is  a  composite  of  all  provin- 
cial and  federal  interests. 

The  green  paper  does  not  lead  directly  to 
that  national  policy  because  it  precludes  dis- 
cussion of  several  issues  of  vital  interest  to 
the  provinces,  including  broadcasting  and 
cable  television. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  certain 
basic  principles  enunciated  in  the  green 
paper  are  those  which  this  government 
espouses.  For  example,  and  again  referring  to 
Mr.  Pelletier's  letter  in  the  green  paper,  this 
government  supports: 

1.  The  assurance  that  Canadians  have  avail- 
able a  reasonable  variety  of  choice  in  the 
communications    services    and    that   at    least 


basic  communications  services  are  available 
to  all  Canadians  wherever  they  may  live  at 
just  and  reasonable  rates. 

2.  This  government  supports  efforts  to 
assure  that  telecommunications  systems  be 
developed  and  used  to  strengthen  the  unity 
of  Canada  and  foster  Canadian  social  and 
cultural  values. 

3.  We  agree  that  telecommunications  sys- 
tems should  strengthen  the  east-west  links  in 
Canada  in  relation  to  what  Mr.  Pelletier 
describes  as  "the  powerful  pull  of  north- 
south  ties." 

4.  We  desire,  and  certainly  have  demon- 
strated by  action  in  related  fields,  that  com- 
munications systems  are  and  remain  efi^ec- 
tively  in  Canadian  ownership  or  under  Cana- 
dian control. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  Pelletier  also  refers  to 
what  he  describes  as  "the  best  means  of  har- 
monizing federal  and  provincial  objectives 
and  activities  in  the  field  of  telecommunica- 
tions for  the  greatest  benefit  of  all  Cana- 
dians." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  assure  the  House 
that  we  also  seek  the  best  means  of  doing 
this.  Given  that  these  are  the  basic  principles 
of  a  national  policy  as  expressed  by  the 
federal  government,  I  feel  extremely  confi- 
dent that  collectively  we  shall  achieve  the 
kind  of  communications  system  which  Can- 
ada needs  to  deal  with  the  pressures  and 
problems  of  the  years  ahead. 

The  debate,  sir,  therefore  is  not  about 
the  objectives.  The  debate  surrounds  the 
best  means  of  accomplishing  the  objectives, 
and  which  level  of  government  can  best 
respond  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
people  of  Canada. 

We  believe  strongly  that  the  provinces 
have  the  responsibility  to  define  what  is 
meant  by  "the  public  interest"  at  the  local 
level  and,  in  Ontario,  we  are  preparing  to  do 
just  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  November,  for  the  first 
time,  representatives  of  all  provinces  met  in 
Quebec  City  to  explore  mutual  interests  in 
communications.  A  second  meeting  of  pro- 
vincial communications  ministers  will  be 
held  in  Calgary  from  May  31  to  June  1  to 
continue  these  discussions.  A  third  meeting 
likely  will  be  necessary  before  the  provinces 
will  be  in  a  position  to  respond  constructively 
to  the  federal  green  paper  and  the  other 
green  papers  planned  by  Ottawa  in  the  next 
few  months. 

The  federal  Minister  of  Communications 
has  invited  the  provinces  to  discuss  the  con- 
tents of  the  green  paper  on  communications 
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policy  at  a  conference  in  July.  For  the  rea- 
sons I  have  outlined,  I  have  written  to  him 
suggesting  that  such  a  meeting  would  be 
more  fruitful  in  the  autumn,  but  that  in  the 
meantime,  I  welcome  the  opportimity  to 
have  our  ofiBcials  engage  in  the  exploration 
of  a  full  range  of  topics  related  to  the  inter- 
ests of  both  goverimients. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  serve  notice 
to  the  hon.  members  that  I  plan  later  in  this 
session,  time  permitting,  to  present  a  full 
report  on  the  attitudes  we  have  been  de- 
veloping in  the  field  of  communications. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


STATUS  OF  HEALTH  OFFICIAL 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppos- 
ition): Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health:  From  his  statement  today  which 
apparently  had  to  do  with  further  reorganiza- 
tion in  his  department,  would  he  comment 
specifically  on  the  status  of  Dr.  McNally, 
whom  I  asked  about  last  week,  whose  status 
as  chief  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  depart- 
ment is  apparently  in  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  have  no  comment  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Does 
the  minister  not  recall  that  when  I  asked  the 
question  before  he  said  he  would  undertake 
to  make  a  statement  on  this  matter;  in  fact, 
is  what  he  said  today  the  promised  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  No  it  is  not,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  A  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker:  Could  the  minister 
inform  the  House,  if  Dr.  McNally  is  removed 
as  director  of  emergency  health  services,  who 
would  be  responsible  for  the  medical  aspects 
and  the  quality  of  medical  training  in  the 
ambulance  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  have  no  further  com- 
ment to  make  on  this,  Mr,  Speaker. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order:  I 
realize,  sir,  that  under  the  rules  the  minister 
is  not  required  to  answer  questions  in  this 
regard,  but  when  it  is  public  knowledge  that 
the  job  on  one  of  the  senior  officials  has  been 
declared  vacant,  or  he  is  under  the  gun  as  far 
as  the  minister  is  concerned,  surely  it  is  the 
minister's  responsibility,  as  the  chief  policy- 
maker in  that  connection,  to  make  some  state- 
ment to  clear  the  air?  He  can't  just  say,  "I 
have  no  comment." 


Mr.  Singer:  Particularly  when  he  played 
footsie  with  us  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  I  must  say  to  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  the  rules 
clearly  indicate  that  any  minister  may  or 
may  not  reply-he  need  not  reply— to  any 
question.  There  is  no  way  in  which  the  com- 
ments of  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
can  be  construed  as  a  point  of  order.  There- 
fore, it  is  entirely  up  to  the  hon.  minister  if 
he  wishes  to  make  any  further  comments. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Surely  natural  justice 
would  require  an  answer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  relates  to  the  minister's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Can  the  minister  guarantee  to 
the  House  that  Dr.  McNally  will  not  suff^er 
a  reduction  in  salary,  as  he  indicated  explicitly 
in  his  statement  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Definitely,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  there  have  been 
enough  supplementaries  on  the  original  state- 
ment. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  Are  we  to 
gather  from  his  answer  late  last  week  to  a 
question  about  the  logbooks  of  the  40-odd 
aircraft  imder  his  control  that  he  refuses  to 
make  any  information  public  or  available  to 
this  House  about  the  use  of  those  aircraft, 
except  for  specific  people  on  specific  flights? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  at  that  time, 
I  had  answered  that  question  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature.  I  pointed  out  that 
I  didn't  think  it  would  be  a  public  service 
to  divulge  all  the  logbooks.  As  the  member 
well  knows,  there  are  at  least  three  logbooks 
for  each  aircraft  and  we  have  40-odd  air- 
craft. It  seemed  to  me  a  little  ridiculous  to 
give  all  that  information  out,  but  if  he  has 
a  specific  request  on  a  specific  flight,  I  would 
be  glad  to  get  that  for  him. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  I  have  a  specific  request.  Because  of 
the  recommendation  made  by  the  Provincial 
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Auditor  to  the  minister  on  May  23,  1972, 
would  he  undertake  to  have  excerpts  from 
the  logbooks  made  public,  indicating  the 
flights  made  by  cabinet  ministers,  senior 
officials  of  the  government  and  the  people 
referred  to  by  the  auditor  as  others  who  made 
flights  which  were  charged  to  a  certain  seg- 
ment called  the  environmental  protection 
branch  of  the  minister's  department  which, 
according  to  the  auditor,  should  not  be 
charged  to  that  particular  branch?  Now  un- 
fortunately— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  is  sufficient  for 
the  question. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  cannot  name  the  names, 
but  that  is  because  the  information  is  not 
public. 

Mr.  Spealcer:  The  hon  leader's  remarks  are 
simply  comment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  take  that  question  under  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  has  under- 
taken to  take  the  question  under  considera- 
tion. I  think  we  need  not  have  any  further 
supplementaries.  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  have  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  original  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  we  have  had  enough 
supplementaries.  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  have  further  questions? 


ALBERTA   NATURAL   GAS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice: 
Has  he  got  his  experts  and  his  colleagues  in 
that  area  of  policy  looking  at  the  possibility 
of  bringing  some  sort  of  a  legal  action 
against  the  government  of  Alberta,  if  it  per- 
sists in  imposing  a  two-price  basis  for 
natural  gas  on  the  basis  that  it  may  very 
well  be  unconstitutional? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  To  answer  the  hon.  member's  ques- 
tion directly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  would 
be  no.  Our  policy  field  is,  in  fact,  involved 
with  the  Resources  Development  policy 
field  in  looking  at  the  whole  picture  of  an 
energy  policy  for  Ontario  and  how  it  affects 
Ontario     vis-a-vis     Canada     and,     therefore. 


Alberta.  This  is  something  that  respective 
staff  are  looking  at.  There  is  no  particular 
reference  or  direction  in  respect  of  the  hon. 
member's  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary, does  the  minister  not  believe 
that  it  is  against  the  provisions  of  the  British 
North  America  Act  if  one  province  should 
by  regulation  discriminate  against  interpro- 
vincial  trade,  and,  particularly,  direct  that 
discrimination  against  another  province? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on! 

Mr.  Singer:  In  the  event  that  he  does, 
would  he  not  consider  that  it  is  an  urgent 
problem  to  refer  this  matter  to  the  law 
officers  and  get  their  advice  as  to  whether 
or  not  an  action  should  be  placed  before  the 
courts  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the 
actions  of  the  Tory  Premier  of  Alberta? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say, 
there  is  a  very  broad  general  consideration 
of  the  whole  energy  picture  in  this  province. 
It  would  include  all  provinces.  As  the  hon. 
member  knows,  there  are  negotiations  still 
going  on  between  Alberta  and  Ontario.  I 
think  it  may  be  just  a  little  premature  to 
answer  the  hon.  member's  question  today  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  minister- 
Mr.   Speaker:   Does   the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'll  permit  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary  ques- 
tion of  the  minister:  Does  the  minister  be- 
lieve that  the  obligation  rests  with  the  pipe- 
line companies  or  eastern  Ontario  public 
utilities  to  take  action  in  the  courts  for 
breach  of  contracts  by  the  Alberta  Govern- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are 
private  agreements  in  existence  with  the 
government  of  Alberta,  certainly  their  re- 
course would  be  to  the  courts.  But,  again,  I 
don't  want  to  give  any  definitive  statement 
of  what  oiu:  policy  would  be  while  the  study 
is  going  on  and  while  negotiations  are  going 
on  at  the  top  level  between  the  two  prov- 
inces. This  is  the  type  of  thing  that  would 
be  considered  in  any  policy  statement  that 
will  be  enunciated  at  some  later  date  or  in 
whatever  stand  we  take. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Let  me  clarify— 
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Mr.   Singer:   By  way  of  a  further  supple- 
mentary question- 
Mr.   Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  I  beheve,  has  a  supplementary.  Well 
permit  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  one,  too,  except  you  cut 
me  off  for  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  apologize  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Am  I  not  correct  that  the 
action  of  the  Alberta  government  in  effect 
constitutes  a  breach  of  existing  contracts,  be- 
cause it  is  forcing  a  change  in  the  price 
within  those  contracts  before  their  termina- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know 
the  terms  of  the  contracts.  I  don't  know  all 
the  contracts  that  are  in  existence  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  something  that  would 
have  to  be  decided  between  the  two  parties 
and  the  courts,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  fur- 
ther supplementary,  is  the  minister  in  fact 
saying  that  part  of  this  ongoing  study  does 
not  involve  any  reference  to  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  actions  of  the  government 
of  the  Province  of  Alberta?  Is  that  what  he 
is  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  am  not  saying  that.  I  am 
saying  that  that  could  be  very  well  part  of 
the  overall  consideration  and  study  that  is 
now  being  undertaken  under  the  aegis  of  the 
parliamentary  assistant  to  the  Premier  (Mr. 
McKeough). 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  is  it  or  is  it  not  going  to 
be! 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  have  been  enough 
supplementaries.  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions  of  urgent 
public  importance? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No,  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  PERRY  RYAN  TO 
OKI  CLAIMS  REVIEW  BOARD 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Health,  Mr.  Speaker:  What  were  the  qualifi- 
cations which  caused  the  minister  to  appoint 
Mr.  Perry  Ryan  as  head  of  his  review  board 
on  Ontario  Health  Insurance  claims? 


Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Really,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
don't  think  that  this  is  the  place  to  answer 
that.  These  appointments  were  recommended 
by  government.  I  am  not  in  the  position  to 
advise  the  opposition  in  respect  to  the  ap- 
pointments. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reid:  He  is  not  prepared  to  answer 
any  questions. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  is  the  place?  Tell  us 
about  the  ministry's  reorganization. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  Minister  of  Health  has  a  minor 
health  problem.  When  he  doesn't  hear  the 
opposition,  he  turns  to  you.  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  if  he  could  put  it  to  the  opposition. 
I  didn't  hear  the  answer  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  confess  I  didn't  hear 
all  of  it.  Perhaps  the  hon.  minister  would 
repeat  the  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Sorry,  Mr.  Speaker.  These 
appointments  are  Lieutenant  Governor's  ap- 
pointments. I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any 
comments  as  to  the  qualifications  of  this 
particular  individual. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  supplementary,  since  the 
Minister  of  Health  has  no  basis  for  justifi- 
cation of  the  appointment,  can  he  tell  us 
then  how  he  justifies  the  $100  a  day  which 
is  paid  to  Mr.  Ryan  for  sitting  as  chairman 
for  reasons  that  are  yet  unknown  to  the 
House? 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  It's  better 
than  being  a  member,  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  hon.  minister 
need  not  answer  that  question.  He  doesn't 
seem  inclined  to. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary, 111  put  it- 
Mr.    Speaker:    The   hon.    minister   doesn't 
wish   to   answer.   There   can't  be  a   supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  a 
context  which  may  prompt  a  reply.  In  the 
context  of  the  financial  problems  of  the 
Health  Ministry,  how  does  the  minister  jus- 
tify $100  a  day  to  a  political  appointment? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  has  no 
inclination  to  reply. 
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USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  A  question  of  the  Minister  of  Na- 
tural Resources. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  needn't  bother  to 
come  into  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Has  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  followed  the  Auditor's  recom- 
mendation, in  May,  1972,  regarding  flights 
involving  his  planes,  to  turn  all  of  the  ad- 
ministrative and  operating  expenses  of  such 
flights  over  to  the  Ministry  of  Govermnent 
Services?  Has  that  been  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party  that  this  matter  is  presently  under  re- 
view. I  am  hopeful  to  have  a  policy  state- 
ment- 
Mr.  Singer:  This  is  information  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  and  I  will  make  it  available  to  the 
members  of  this  House. 


Mr.  Singer:  If  it  had,  they  wouldn't  tell 
us  what  was  in  it  anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River  may  have  a  supplementary  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  Reid;  Can  the  minister  indicate, 
especially  because  this  mercury  problem  is  in 
his  own  riding,  why  it  took  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  his  department  so  long  to  inform 
the  Indians  who  are  living  in  the  Whitedog 
reserve  and  the  Islington  reserve  of  the 
mercury  levels  that  they  had?  Why  did  the 
Ministry  of  Health  wait  until  March  of  this 
year  to  inform  these  people  of  the  high 
levels  of  mercury? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
health  matter,  as  the  member  for  Rainy  River 
has  very  clearly  pointed  out.  I  think  the 
question  should  be  directed  to  the  Minister 
of  Health. 

Mr.  Reid:  There's  no  sense  in  asking  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  have  any  further  ques- 
tions? 


MERCURY  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  another 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources—unrelated. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hoD.  member:  The  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Wells)  is  here  now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  we  welcome  back  the 
prodigal.  They're  waiting  for  him  three  seats 
to  his  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  study  of  mercury  pollution  of 
the  English  River  system  and  the  task  force 
set  up? 

Hon.  Mr,  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  par- 
ticular task  force  is  finalizing  its  report  at 
the  present  time.  I  can  assure  the  member 
that  when  it  has  reached  the  government's 
hands,  it  will  be  very  carefully  studied. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  it  is 
not  in  the  government's  hands  yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  No,  it  has  not  reached 
the  government's  hands  yet. 


DEMOLITION  PERMITS 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  a  last  question  of  the 
provincial  Treasurer,  Mr.  Speaker:  Would  he 
consider  bringing  in  an  amendment  to  the 
Planning  Act  which  would  give  municipalities 
the  right  to  issue  or  withhold  demolition  per- 
mits in  order  that  what  is  happening  now  on 
Sherboume  St.  in  downtown  Toronto  would 
not  be  readily  permitted? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Yes  I  will,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  have  further  questions?  If 
not,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
has  the  answer  to  questions  previously  asked. 


REMOVAL  OF  AGGREGATE  FROM 
LAKE  ERIE 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Paterson)  has 
inquired  as  to  the  removal  of  sand  from  the 
bed  of  Lake  Erie.  National  Sand  and  Ma- 
terial Co.  Ltd.  has  been  informed  that  the 
licence  for  the  Point  Pelee  area  will  be  re- 
newed provided  it  continues  to  prospect  for 
another  source  of  material  elsewhere  in  Lake 
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Erie.  Their  performance  bond  has  been  sub- 
mitted and  the  licence  fees  are  in  the  mail 
to  the  ministry. 

There  has  been  no  proven  connection  with 
erosion  to  date.  However,  studies  are  contin- 
uing on  this  very  problem.  No  operation  may 
be  carried  on  within  two  miles  of  Point  Pelee. 
The  licensed  area  and  the  amount  of  ma- 
terial that  may  be  dredged  per  year  were 
reduced  in  1971. 

Erie  Sand  and  Gravel  Co.  Ltd.  has  com- 
pleted its  application  and  the  renewal  hcences 
are  ready  for  signature.  The  area  licensed  to 
this  company  is  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  at 
the  international  boundary  and  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  dredging  would  have  any  eflFect 
whatsoever  on  any  shoreline. 

Another  reply,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a  question 
asked  by  the  member  for  Samia  (Mr.  Bull- 
brook).  I'll  put  it  on  the  record.  He  inquired 
about  action  on  the  recommendations  made 
in  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
lake  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  On- 
tario Legislature,  dated  and  tabled  in  this 
House  in  1953. 

While  the  recommendations  were  of  such 
nature  as  to  involve  a  number  of  provincial 
jurisdictions,  I  can  advise  the  hon.  member 
that  many  of  the  studies  that  refer  to  Great 
Lakes  levels  have  been  undertaken.  In  June, 
1964,  the  then  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 
convened  a  meeting  in  Toronto  of  all  the 
jurisdictions  fronting  on  the  Great  Lakes  and 
having  an  interest  in  Great  Lakes  levels.  As 
a  result  of  this,  and  a  subsequent  joint  refer- 
ence by  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
the  International  Joint  Commission,  a  number 
of  hearings  were  held  in  Ontario  and  in  the 
United  States  where  briefs  were  received 
and  persons  heard  in  conjunction  with  the 
low  levels  which  prevailed  that  year. 

The  IJC  has  undertaken  to  investigate 
whether  it  would  be  practical  and  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  regulate  further  the  levels  of 
the  Great  Lakes  so  as  to  bring  about  a 
more  beneficial  range  of  levels  for  the  various 
water  users.  The  IJC  established  the  Great 
Lakes  Water  Levels  Board  to  undertake  this 
investigation,  and  according  to  my  latest 
advice  the  report  is  to  be  submitted  by  the 
board  to  the  IJC  possibly  next  month.  We 
are  most  anxious  to  examine  and  study  this 
report  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

In  connection  with  the  administration  of 
public  lands  fronting  the  Great  Lakes,  all 
the  Crown  lands  were  withdrawn  from  dis- 
position in  September,  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
David. 


FOUR-DAY  SCHOOL  WEEK. 

Mrs.  M.  Scrivener  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. In  view  of  recent  newspaper  reports  on 
proposals  for  a  four-day  work  week  by  cer- 
tain boards  of  education  in  response  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education  request  for  ideas  on 
varying  the  school  year,  can  the  minister 
inform  the  House  as  to  whether  his  ministry 
would  indeed  give  serious  consideration  to 
such  a  proposal  as  an  alternative  to  the 
existing  school  week? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon.  member  has  stated, 
these  requests  have  come  in  response  to  our 
memorandum  which  to  a  great  degree  modi- 
fies the  school  year  in  this  province.  It  allows 
for  several  alternatives  to  be  accepted  by 
boards.  The  third  alternative  is  a  more  radi- 
cal type  of  school  year  which  could  include 
something  like  a  four-day  school  week. 

If  this  were  to  be  introduced  there  are  a 
number  of  steps— as  well  as  approval  from 
the  ministry— that  we  would  insist  be  gone 
through  before  it  was  introduced.  These  steps 
would  include  consultation  with  parents,  stu- 
dents, the  community  and  so  on,  because 
I  think  what  has  gone  on  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions has  shown  us  that  the  premature  intro- 
duction of  any  radical  type  of  school  year 
usually  leads  to  misunderstandings  and  ob- 
jections from  a  great  section  of  the  com- 
mimity. 

So,  in  summary,  if  any  board  wished  to 
introduce  some  such  school  year,  if  it  fol- 
lowed certain  procedures,  presented  them  to 
us  and  so  forth,  it  would  be  possible  for 
this  to  happen  in  this  province.  But  to  this 
point  we  haven't  had  any  formal  proposals 
from  any  board  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 


TOBACCO  INSURANCE. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food.  Is  it  correct  that  the  Ontario 
Crop  Insurance  Commission  has  hired  some 
insurance  agents  to  go  out  and  inform  the 
tobacco  farmers  in  regard  to  its  insurance 
plan,  and  does  he  agree  that  this  is  discrimi- 
nating against  those  insurance  agents  who  are 
not  hired  by  the  commission? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sup- 
pose that  no  matter  who  was  hired  it  could 
be  discrimination,   imless   everyone   was   ap- 
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pointed  to  be  an  agent  for  tobacco  insurance. 
But  in  the  areas  where  tobacco  is  grown  it 
was  felt  that  those  who  were  involved  now 
in  providing  tobacco  insurance  could  very 
well  be  those  who  would  handle  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Actually,  it  is  an  entirely  diflFerent  selling 
programme  for  tobacco  crop  insurance  than 
it  is  for  other  crops,  because  the  records  for 
every  producer's  acreage  and  yield  going  back 
over  a  number  of  years  are  very  obviously 
held  by  the  tobacco  board.  The  records  are 
there.  It's  simply  a  matter  of  filling  out  the 
forms  based  on  the  records  now  available.  It 
is  easier  than  for  any  other  type  of  crop  in- 
surance there  is. 

So  there  was  a  special  arrangement  made 
in  this  particular  instance  and  I  frankly  feel 
it  will  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  flue- 
cured  tobacco  growers,  the  board  and  the  in- 
surance agents  involved. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary: 
Could  the  minister  inform  me  how  many 
agents  have  been  hired  and  are  they  located 
in  counties,  or  where  are  they  located? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  saw  that  information, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  haven't  got  it  with  me  but  I'll 
get  it  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East. 


FLOODING  IN  HAMILTON 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Enviromnent  (Mr.  Auld)  and  because  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  I  would  direct 
my  question  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development. 

In  view  of  the  serious  flooding  affecting 
the  function  of  septic  tanks  on  Beach  Blvd., 
Hamilton,  commonly  knovvTi  as  the  beach 
strip,  would  the  minister  have  officials  of  the 
water  resources  division  immediately  contact 
and  co-operate  wdth  the  corporation  of  the 
city  of  Hamilton  in  providing  engineering  and 
financial  assistance  to  protect  the  health  of 
the  1,000  residents  in  these  homes? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  certainly  vidth  respect  to  the  en- 
gineering. I  can't  be  as  categorical  with  re- 
gard to  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  is  next. 


DIAL-A-BUS  SYSTEM  FOR  TORONTO 

Mr.  Singer:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport  and  Communications  in  reference 
to  dial-a-bus. 

Could  the  minister  tell  us  how  much  it  is 
going  to  cost?  How  many  people  does  he 
think  might  be  served  by  it?  Why  does  he 
describe  the  areas  which  are  proposed  to  be 
served  as  low  density  areas;  and  does  he,  and 
his  officials,  really  believe  that  the  areas  need- 
ing such  service  stop  at  Highway  401?  There 
are  none  south  of  Highway  401. 

And,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  more  than 
a  coincidence  that  there  is  such  a  heavy  con- 
centration of  this  new  and  wonderful  service 
east  of  Yonge  St.  which  is  already  served  by 
the  Don  Valley  Parkway,  and  which  happens 
to  be  represented  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  Mills  (Mr.  Bales)  and  partially  repre- 
sented by  the  hon.  member  for  Armourdale 
(Mr.  Carton)? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  not  sure  that  the  total 
question  is  of  urgency. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  it's  urgent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  the  hon.  minister  may 
reply. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Certain  parts  of  it  are  urgent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Certain  parts  of  it  certainly 


Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  might  point  out  that  when  it  comes  to 
urban  transportation  there  is  no  unanimity. 
There  are  varying  opinions.  The  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  could  be  as  right  as  I  am  or 
I  could  be  as  wrong  as  he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  difference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  But  in  any  event,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  reason  that  these  areas  were 
chosen  was  that  this  happened  to  be  the 
largest  single  densely  populated  area  with 
respect  to  roads— fixed  routes  that  are  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  apart.  This  was  the  reason  that 
this  particular  area  of  North  York  was  chosen. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  just  isn't  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Yes,  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Singer:  Downsview  Airport  is  right  in 
the  middle  of  one  of  those  areas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Yes,  and  we've  taken— 
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Mr.  Singer:  That  is  dense. 

Mr,  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Would  the  hon.  member 
let  me  finish  my  answer,  please? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  please  let's  not  have  an 
argument. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  And  we  are  servicing 
the  hon.  member's  riding  very  well,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  have  one  of  the  peak  routes  and 
one  of  the  off-peak  routes  in  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's riding. 

I  have  not  become  too  definitive  about  the 
particular  routes  because  they  are  outlined 
and  anyone  can  get  them.  They  were  given 
with  the  press  releases.  I  have  seen  them, 
however,  at  the  presentation  that  was  made 
to  me. 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
routes  were  determined,  not  just  by  my  minis- 
try, but  by  the  planning  experts  in  the 
Toronto  Transit  Commission  and  the  planning 
experts  in  Metropolitan  Toronto.  This  was  a 
recommendation  of  the  joint  technical  trans- 
portation planning  committee.  So  there  are 
a  great  number  of— 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  One 
that  the  minister  is  accepting. 

Hon.  iMr.  Carton:  —experts  who  have  had 
input,  as  they  call  it  these  days,  into  the 
determination  of  the  particular  routes. 

With  respect  to  the  money,  it  will  cost 
about  $540,000  startup  capital.  If  we  amor- 
tize the  startup  capital  over  a  period  of 
three  years— this  is  amortized  capital  costs- 
it  is  considered  that  there  will  be  an  annual 
cost,  depending  on  rider  volume— whether 
there  is  a  high  or  low  volume  of  riders— 
of  about  $900,000  to  $1,100,000. 

It  will,  again  depending  on  rider  volume, 
break  down  to  41  cents  per  passenger  defi- 
cit or  70  cents  i)er  passenger  deficit. 

I'd  like  to  point  out,  sir,  that  this  is  a 
demonstration  project.  It  is  the  largest  de- 
monstration project  of  dial-a-bus  which  is 
taking  place  on  the  continent.  I  would  also 
like  to  point  out  that  we  have  been  pioneers 
in  this  particular  system  and  that  other  cities 
are  now  copying  the  system.  From  the  Bay 
Ridges  area  demonstration  project,  which 
was  highly  successful  and  which  was  turned 
back  to  the  village  of  Pickering,  have  ema- 
nated the  ones  for  Stratford  and  one  for 
Kingston;  there  are  two  others  which  are 
proposed  to  begin  shortly.  It  is  a  very  highly 
successful    urban    transportation    aid. 

Insofar  as  the  rider  volume  is  concerned- 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  answer  is  ap- 
proaching  a   ministerial   statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Givens:  A  supplementary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Givens:  Will  the  minister  please  tell 
us  what  he  intends  to  do  or  how  he  intends 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  Yonge  St. 
subway  and  the  station— which  were  planned 
and  designed  many  years  ago— to  accommo- 
date the  flow  of  about  a  million  passengers 
that  he  has  stated  the  dial-a-bus  system  will 
feed  into  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker  this  par- 
ticular point  was  gone  into  by  the  planning 
ofiicials  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  effect 
on  the  passenger  total  would  be  about  two 
per  cent  per  annum  and  therefore  not  of  a 
greatly  significant  amount. 

Mr.  Givens:  Does  the  minister  intend  to 
run  a  GO  train  from  Richmond  Hill  to 
Union  Station  or  does  he  contemplate  ap- 
proaching the  federal  government  with  re- 
spect to  a  commuter  train  from  Richmond 
Hill  to  Union  Station? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  I  am  leaving  for  Ottawa 
on  Friday  morning  with  a  view  to  speaking 
to  the  federal  government  about  a  commuter 
train  from  Richmond  Hill- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  He's  not 
going  by  train,  I'll  bet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton  —to  Union  Station. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Timbrell  (Don  Mills):  A  sup- 
plementary, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Don 
Mills. 

Mr.  Timbrell:  Does  the  minister  anticipate 
that  before  the   service   starts,   I   believe   in 
November  of  this  year,  he  might- 
Mr.  Singer:  Or  next  April  1. 

Mr.  Timbrell:  —consider  adding  additional 
routes  which  would  serve  the  Don  Mills- 
Victoria  Village  area?  Main  bus  lines  pass 
through  there  travelling  to  the  Bloor-Dan- 
forth  subway  line.  Would  he  anticipate  pos- 
sibly  serving  those  areas   as  well? 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member's  riding  has  the 
Don  Valley  Parkway  already. 
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Mr,  Timbrell:  That's  like  a  parking  lot. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  hon.  minister  was 
asked  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  This  is,  as  I  explained, 
a  demonstration  project;  everyone  could  say, 
"Why  not  put  the  demonstration  project  in 
my  particular  area?"  We  have  the  fixed 
boundaries  located  now  and  as  it  is  a  demon- 
stration project— mind  you,  as  the  success  of 
this  demonstration  project  is  seen  as  we  go 
along,  there  can  be  additions  made  but  we 
don't  contemplate  putting  them  in  at  present. 

Mr.  Givens:  How  long  is  the  demonstration 
going  to  take? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Three  years. 

Mr.  Givens:  Two  years? 

Hon,  Mr.  Carton:  Three  years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  there  is  a  supplementary 
from  the  New  Democratic  Party  members, 
it  is  their  turn. 

If  there  is  no  supplementary  I  think  we 
have  had  sufficient  supplementaries. 

Mr.  M,  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  This  is  not 
a  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right.  It  is  the  New 
Democratic  Party's  turn.  The  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury. 


COST  OF  HEALTH  UNIT  OPENING 
CEREMONIES 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health;  I  would  ask  him  why  it 
is  necessary  to  spend  $8,500  on  opening  day 
ceremonies  at  the  Sudbury  and  district  health 
unit  scheduled  for  June  9? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  That  is  news  to  me,  Mr. 

Speaker.  I'll  have- 
Mr.  Lewis:  There  is  a  lot  of  money  in  that 

ministry  to  throw  around. 

An  hon,  member:  Especially  in  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  Germa:  A  supplementary:  As  the  min- 
ister is  going  to  supply  80  per  cent  of  these 
funds  and  since  there  are  certain  constraints 
on  expenditure  in  his  department,  would  he 
not  consider  it  wise  to  intervene  in  this  waste 
of  money,  which  is  essentially  a  Tory  propa- 
ganda instrument? 


Mr,   Speaker:   I  think  the  question  is  not 
properly  phrased. 

Mr.    Lewis:    There    is    always    money   for 
Tory  propaganda. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 


FURNITURE  SUPPLIES  TO 
GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Government  Services  in 
relation  to  the  auditor's  report.  Has  the  min- 
ister taken  any  action  and  can  he  give  the 
House  any  information  on  the  one  firm  and 
its  affiliated  companies  which  supply  all  the 
furniture  and  equipment  to  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment? What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  and 
what  action  has  the  minister  taken  to  prevent 
this  kind  of  monopoly  and  to  spread  this 
kind  of  business  around? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  somewhat  at  a 
loss  to  know  exactly  what  the  hon.  member 
is  referring  to— 

Mr,  Reid:  Hasn't  the  minister  read  the 
auditor's  report?  On  page  49? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  not  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  certainly  refers  to  the 
minister  regularly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Certainly  the  ministry 
does  not  buy  the  total  office  furniture  re- 
quirements from  one  supplier. 

Mr.  Reid:  By  way  of  supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  not  aware  that  on  page  49,  if  I  might 
quote: 

A  special  review  was  also  conducted  of 
purchases  of  furniture  and  equipment  from 
one  supplier  and  its  affiliated  companies. 
As  a  result,  a  number  of  matters  came  to 
our  attention  which  were  of  interest. 

Now,  surely  the  minister  is  aware  of  that  and 
has  he  asked  for  any  further  information  to 
find  out  what's  going  on  in  his  own  depart- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
have  that  information  readily  available.  I'll 
get  it  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Coch- 
rane South.  » 
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QUETICO  PARK 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  I  should 
hke  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Na- 
tural Resources.  What  is  he  going  to  do  about 
the  master  plan  for  Quetico  Park  that  he's 
had  in  his  possession  for  about  eight  months? 
Has  he  issued  a  policy  statement,  or  is  he 
going  to  adopt  it— or  what  is  he  going  to  do 
with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  this  House  on  previous  occa- 
sions, the  report  is  in  the  ministry's  hands. 
We  asked  for  public  opinion  and  for  public 
comment  by  the  end  of  1972.  This  has  been 
received  and  the  members  of  my  staff  are 
going  over  all  the  submissions.  It  will  be 
brought  before  the  resources  development 
policy  committee  very  shortly.  I  hope  to 
make  some  statement  on  it  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right! 

Mr.  Singer:  The  task  force  will  review  it. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Since  the  minister  well  knows 
that  the  advisory  committee  sought  out  the 
opinion  from  the  public  for  over  two  years, 
why  does  the  minister  now  feel  it's  necessary 
to  go  back  to  the  public  for  any  reaction 
to  a  report  that  was  based  on  public  opinion 
and  two  years  in  the  making? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  over  on 
this  side  we  believe  in  participatory  de- 
mocracy. We  like  to  get  as  much  public 
involvement  as  we  can;  and— 

Mr.   Stokes:    That's   what   we   did. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —this  is  one  way  of 
doing  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  it  participatory  democracy  that 
is  delaying  the  minister's  decision  on  Algon- 
quin Park  policy? 

Interjections  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  it  the  same  thing  that 
is  delaying  the  minister's  decision  on  Algon- 
quin Park  policy? 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Lewis:   Or  on  mercury  pollution? 

Mr.  Singer:  Or  on  the  guy  who  issues  the 
airplanes  used  by  cabinet  ministers?  Is  that 
it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  doesn't  do 
anything  on  that  side  except  appoint  mem- 
bers to  advisory  boards. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Just  to  study  the  study. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Some  participation! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  There  is  lots  of  public 
interest. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  To  the 
minister:  Since  he  will  not  lead,  will  he  per- 
haps follow  the  example  of  the  American  side 
in  Superior  National  Forest  and  for  the  com- 
ing year  in  Quetico  Park  ban  all  non-reusable 
metal  containers  and  bottles,  and  also  restrict 
to  10  the  size  of  parties  using  Quetico  Park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  any  in- 
formation along  these  lines,  of  course,  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  statement  and  the 
decision  of  the  government  when  it  is  made. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sure!  Right!  It  is  being  looked 
into. 

Mr.  Reid:  What  is  the  delay? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  a  ministry! 

Mr.  Speaker:  An  hon.  member  of  the 
Liberal  Party  has  kindly  pointed  out  to  me 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  Mountain 
would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  need  all  the  help 
they  can  get. 
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ROYAL  VISIT. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Gov- 
ernment Services:  Would  the  minister  please 
explain  why- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  Would  the  minister  please 
explain  why,  on  the  forthcoming  royal  itin- 
erary, a  visit  to  Hamilton- Wentworth  is  not 
listed? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  come  on! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  personally 
did  not  arrange  Her  Majesty's  tour,  at  least 
the  itinerary.  I  do  imderstand  that— 

Mr.  Singer:  Talce  it  up  with  Her  Majesty 
directly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —there  was  a  request  or 
an  invitation  by  the  city  of  Hamilton,  from 
the  mayor  and  council,  for  the  royal  visitors 
to  call  at  Hamilton;  but  by  the  time  this  was 
received  by  the  government— the  request  was 
made  to  the  Governor  General  of  Canada— 
and  passed  on  to  Her  Majesty's  staff,  the 
itinerary  for  the  tour  was  too  far  advanced 
to  include  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  She  is  going  to  be  in 
Brampton  that  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  In  any  case- 
Mr.   Singer:   She  told  us  she  doesn't  like 
Hamilton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  know  on  her  tour  she 
will  be  coming  from  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
and  she  will  be  passing  through  Hamilton- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —as  she  will  also  be 
passing  through  Oakville. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  good  view  of  Stelco,  any- 
way. 

Hon.    Mr.    Snow:    I    understand    that    the 
royal  train  will  slow  down- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —so  that  Her  Majesty  vdll 
have  every  opportunity  to  see  as  many  people 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 


ILLEGAL  USE  OF  DRUGS 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Jus- 
tice. With  the  recent  deaths  caused  by  illegal 
use  of  drugs,  will  the  ministry  give  serious 
consideration  for  new  legislation  to  control 
such  drug  abuse,  particularly  to  ampheta- 
mines and  those  disguised  as  MDA?  Second, 
wiU  his  department  provide  funds  for  drug 
bounties  to  control  drug  pushers  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would 
be  mainly  within  the  responsibility  of  the 
Solicitor  General  ( Mr.  Yaremko )  and  also  the 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Bales).  I  might  just 
mention  that  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
indicated  that  there  wiU  be  a  stepped-up 
war,  shall  we  say— increased  emphasis  against 
the  use  of  drugs  in  Ontario.  More  funds  will 
be  allocated  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
present  provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code 
against  the  use  of  drugs,  particularly  drug 
trafficking.  I  would  suggest  that  the  member 
refer  his  question  to  the  Solicitor  General. 

Mr.  Singer:  Can  we  expect  another  task 
force? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 


ACQUISITIONS  OF  FOREST 
PRODUCTS  COMPANIES 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources. 

In  view  of  the  acquisition  of  Lac  Seid 
Land  and  Ltunber  by  Pope  and  Talbot  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  view  of  the  acqui- 
sition of  Multiply  of  Nipigon  by  MacMillan 
Bloedel,  and  since  both  of  these  companies 
were  recipients  of  forgiveable  loans  or  per- 
formance loans  from  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Tourism,  has  the  minister  looked  into 
the  overall  effects  that  this  will  have  on  the 
wood-using  industry?  Is  the  minister  satis- 
fied that  those  acquisitions  are  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  economy  of  the  province  and 
his  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  point  out  to  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay,  that  as  far  as  Pope  and  Talbot  is 
concerned,  it  was  Boundary  Sawmills,  of 
B.C.,  a  subsidiary  of  Pope  and  Talbot,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  that  bought  out  Lac  Seul 
Land  and  Lumber.   So  that  there  was   cer- 
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tainly  Canadian  involvement  in  that  partic- 
ular purchase. 

r  With  regard  to  the  loans,  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  while  the  loans  made  to  the 
Lac  Seul  Land  and  Lumber  Co.  were  out- 
standing, these  have  been  totally  paid  by 
Pope  and  Talbot,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
outstanding.  Under  the  new  terms  of  refer- 
ence, of  course,  if  they  are  not  completely 
Canadian,  as  I  understand  it,  then  they  don't 
become  eligible  for  NODC  loans.  So  there 
are  no  loans  outstanding  to  that  operation 
at  Hudson. 

With  regard  to  the  wood  usage  I  can  say 
that  we  looked  into  it  very,  very  carefully. 
We  think  that  both  operations  are  in  the 
best  economic  interest  of  northwestern  On- 
tario. When  the  expansions  are  completed  in 
both  of  these  areas,  I  think  that  the  member 
for  Thunder  Bay  will— and  I  know  the  mem- 
ber for  Kenora  will— be  very  pleased  with 
what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Does  the  minister  plan  on 
making  any  announcements  or  is  he  aware 
of  any  announcements  of  any  major  expan- 
sion of  Multiply  in  Nipigon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
have  to  say  to  you  that  there  are  discussions 
going  on  between  my  ministry  and  Mac- 
Millan  Bloedel,  but  I  am  not  at  liberty  at  this 
time  to  make  any  comment  or  statement.  I 
hope  that  all  the  details  will  be  finalized  in 
the  not-too-distant  future,  when  the  an- 
nouncement can  be  made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron. 


MEAT  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  J.  Riddel!  (Huron):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food.  In  view  of  the 
present  situation  whereby  consumers  in  On- 
tario are  seriously  thinking  of  boycotting 
meat  products  because  of  rising  prices,  will 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food— and  I 
firmly  believe  this  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  ministry— use  every  means  possible  to  dis- 
seminate information  to  the  consumer  re- 
garding the  cost  of  production  of  such 
products  as  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned? 
Would  the  minister  relate  this  to  the  price 
and  income  which  the  farmer  receives  for 
his  products? 

I  feel  that  the  farmer  is  being  unjustly 
blamed  for  these  rising  prices  and  that  it  is 
time  that  the  consumer  realized  the  farmer 


is  barely  making  a  satisfactory  standard   of 
living. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
was  the  hon.  member's  first  question  I  ex- 
tended a  special  courtesy  to  him.  It  was  not 
in  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  always  gives 
a  speech  as  an  answer,  so  I  am  sure  he  will 
have  a  speech  in  reply  to  this  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  With  deference  to  my 
hon.  friend  from  York  South,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  question  requires  a  lengthy  answer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  does  the  minister 
ever  give  one  that  isn't? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I  looked  at  the 
clock  to  see  if  I  had  time.  But  let  me  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  question  posed  by  my 
hon.  friend  from  Huron  county  is  one  that 
was  of  very  great  concern  to  us.  It  was  of  so 
much  concern  that  this  government  a  year 
ago  introduced  a  programme  to  increase  the 
number  of  beef  cattle  produced  in  this  prov- 
ince by  providing  a  bank  guarantee  to  those 
beef  producers  who  might  purchase  female 
breeding  stock  to  increase  the  beef  herds  of 
this  province. 

We  have  already  guaranteed  something 
like  between  $3.5  million  and  $4  million  to 
increase  beef  production  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Obviously  it  was  not  possible,  prior 
to  the  more  satisfactory  price  which  emerged 
in  the  last  six  to  eight  months,  to  encourage 
many  people  to  get  into  beef  production  be- 
cause, contrary  to  what  my  hon.  friend  may 
suggest— and  I  am  sure  he  knows  full  well, 
being  a  member  of  the  extension  service  of 
our  ministry— it  was  a  well-known  fact  that 
there  was  little  or  no  money  to  be  made  in 
beef  production  in  this  or  any  other  province 
in  this  country  because  of  the  disastrously 
low  prices  that  beef  producers  were  being 
forced  to  accept. 

I  find  it  extremely  unfortunate  today,  when 
for  the  first  time  in  this  century,  except  the 
brief  period  of  1951,  the  farmers  of  Canada 
are  receiving  a  half-decent  price  for  their 
beef,  that  people  should  start  to  protest 
against  that  decent  price. 

I  find  it  singularly  coincidental  and  most 
unfortunate  that  the  federal  government  has 
not  seen  fit  in  this  last  few  days  to  imple- 
ment some  type  of  an  embargo  against  the 
great  volume  of  beef  cattle  pouring  into 
Canada  from  the  United  States,  when  this 
country   implemented   a   moratorium   against 
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the  use  of  DES,  the  hormone  drug  that  can- 
not be  used  in  Canada  but  can  still  be  used 
in  the  United  States. 

If  it's  not  good  enough  for  our  fanners  in 
Canada  to  produce  beef  with  the  benefit  of 
that  drug,  then  why  is  it  acceptable  for  the 
Americans  to  ship  beef  in  here  that  could 
be  fed  that  drug? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl  With  respect,  the  hon. 
minister's  response  is  exceeding  the  require- 
ment for  the  question  in  terms  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
bow  to  your  ruling. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  didn't  get  my  question  answered. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  never  does! 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  want  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  to  disseminate  the  in- 
formation to  consumers  regarding  the  cost 
of  production,  because  the  farmer  is— 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right,  the  hon.  member 
is  repeating  this  time.  The  hon,  minister  re- 
sponded in  the  manner  in  which  he  saw  fit, 
which  is  all  that  can  be  required  of  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
say  that  I  would  like  to  off^er  publicly  my 
congratulations  to  the  Toronto  Star  for  the 
excellent  article  today  on  beef  and  meat 
production  and  the  costs  of  distribution  and 
handling,  which  are  so  very  obvious.  It 
covers  the  story  very  well. 

What  my  hon.  friend  suggests  is  that  we 
should  detail  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound 
of  beef  from  the  time  the  idea  of  retaining 
an  animal  for  breeding  purposes  in  this 
country  is  conceived  right  through  to  the 
finished  article.  That  information  has  been 
documented  and  made  public  by  the  Ontario 
Beef  Improvement  Association  and  by  our 
information  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  elapsed. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


FATAL  ACCIDENTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Fatal  Acci- 
dents Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Attorney  General):  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Fatal 
Accidents  Act,  an  action  may  be  brought  by 
the  wife,  husband,  parent  or  child  of  a  de- 
ceased person  where  the  death  has  been 
caused  by  wrongful  act,  neglect  or  default. 
One  of  the  claims  that  may  be  included  is 
the  funeral  expenses.  This  Ijill  increases  the 
maximum  that  may  be  claimed  from  $300  to 
$800  in  an  action  under  that  Act. 


COMMISSIONERS  FOR  TAKING 
AFFIDAVITS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Commis- 
sioners for  Taking  Affidavits  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment ensures  that  certain  officials  of  metro- 
politan and  regional  municipalities  are  ex 
officio  commissioners  for  taking  affidavits  in 
the  same  way  as  the  same  officials  are  in 
the  older  forms  of  municipalities.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  the  mayors,  controllers  and  alder- 
men of  the  boroughs  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
may  take  affidavits  in  the  metropolitan  area 
in  the  same  way  as  is  provided  for  the  re- 
gional municipalities. 

FLOOD  CONTROL  COMMISSION  ACT 

Mr.  Burr  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  establish  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Commission. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  proposes  that  a  commission 
be  established  to  protect  the  shoreline  of  the 
Great  Lakes  from  flooding  and  erosion. 

iMr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day 
I  would  simply  like  to  take  a  moment  or 
two  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  hon. 
members  for  their  co-operation  during  the 
slightly  amended  question  period. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
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ment  to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for 
an  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the 
opening  of  the  session. 


THRONE  SPEECH  DEBATE 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  {York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 
on  Friday  I  was  reviewing  the  fact  that  the 
real  culprit  in  the  soaring  cost  of  housing 
in  this  province  is  not  the  speculator  but  it 
is  truly  the  government  of  this  province, 
which  has  failed  to  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  free  market  with  regard  to 
housing. 

For  the  last  15  years  or  more  it  has,  by 
regulation,  restricted  the  availability  of 
places  where  people  can  build  a  house  and 
has  caused  a  market  condition  to  exist  which 
is  ideal  for  speculators  in  that  they  know 
each  year  there'll  be  more  people  wanting 
places  to  build  than  there  are  places  for 
them  to  build  on.  The  government  has  done 
this  by  failing  to  invest  the  resources  of  this 
province  in  the  provision  of  ample  services. 
It  has  done  this  by  failing  to  place  behind 
municipahties  the  assistance  needed  so  that 
the  assessment  tail  doesn't  wag  the  planning 
dog. 

We  are  absolutely  out  of  kilter  in  the 
way  we  have  organized  our  provision  of 
goverrunent  funds  to  ensure  that  housing  is 
provided  for  the  people  of  this  province.  I 
am  completely  behind  the  concept  of  this 
government  in  rent  supplement  programmes. 
But  one  of  the  major  reasons  we  have  con- 
tinued objection  from  mvmicipalities  to  low 
cost  housing  in  this  province  is  that  the 
municipalities  know  they  will  not  obtain 
from  low  cost  housing  suflBcient  revenue  in 
property  taxes  to  cover  costs  in  the  initial 
years  of  those  developments.  That  is  one  of 
the  major  problems. 

The  other  thing  is  the  fact  that  public 
housing,  as  it  has  been  carried  out,  has 
really  resulted  in  ghettos.  It's  been  of  a  type 
that  has  not  allowed  people  to  work  off  a 
feeling  of  being  wards  of  the  state.  It  has 
not  put  them  in  a  position  to  be  able  to 
stand  on  their  feet  with  pride.  It  has  marked 
them  from  the  beginning,  and  this  is  a  dis- 
aster when  it  comes  to  re-establishing  people 
and  enabhng  them  to  be  contributing  mem- 
bers of  society. 

It's  the  government  of  the  province  that 
is  the  culprit.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 


government,  until  it  changes  its  ways,  is  one 
which  is  going  to  cause  conditions  in  this 
province  which  could  lead  to  riot  and  unrest 
of  a  type  we  have  seen  too  much  of  to  the 
south  of  our  boundaries. 

The  other  point  I  brought  to  the  House's 
attention  was  the  North  Pickering  nightmare 
created  by  this  province  and  announced  a 
a  year  ago,  by  which  the  province  is  trying 
to  "Malvernize"  Ontario,  to  provide  a  city 
the  size  of  London  as  an  alternative  thrust 
to  growth  in  this  Toronto  region,  when  it  is 
quite  obvious  that  any  city  the  size  of 
London,  Ont.,  right  against  Toronto  is  doing 
nothing  to  disperse  growth.  It  is  doing  noth- 
ing to  fvurther  the  principles  of  the  Toronto- 
centred  region.  Any  development  of  such  a 
city  should  be  well  to  the  east  of  Oshawa. 

I  want  to  continue,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  regional 
government  in  this  province.  I  would  like  to 
review  the  fact  that  in  the  past  this  party 
has  stated  on  many  occasions  that  it  does 
not  deny  there  is  a  great  need  for  local  gov- 
ernment reform  in  Ontario. 

What  we  have  objected  to  is  the  process 
whereby  this  province  has  written  to  people 
saying  they  need  to  have  local  government 
reform,  something  that  is  quite  obvious.  But 
it  has  consulted  with  the  local  representa- 
tives, vdth  heads  of  councils,  in  closed  meet- 
ings, with  no  background  of  information 
provided  to  these  representatives  on  a  basis 
that  could  enable  them  to  truly  analyze 
alternative  solutions  to  their  problems. 

The  government  has  had,  in  the  course  of 
development  of  plans,  programmes  which 
have  not  envisaged  the  possibility  of  types  of 
provincial  financial  assistance  being  given 
which  differ  from  those  given  in  the  past. 
For  example,  as  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White) 
will  recall,  he  has  stated  on  many  occasions 
the  importance  of  Ottawa  giving  a  new  basis 
of  tax  revenue  to  the  Province  of  Ontario.  I 
agree  with  him.  It  is  important  for  the  prov- 
ince to  have  additional  resources  available. 
Why  is  it  the  Treasurer  and  his  government 
have  failed  to  recognize  this  tax-sharing  type 
of  concept  is  needed  in  relationships  between 
the  province  and  the  municipalities? 

There  have  been  practically  no  changes  in 
the  type  of  grant  made  to  municipalities,  par- 
ticularly regional  municipalities.  As  a  matter 
as  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  that  Highway  404 
should  be  built  between  Newmarket  and 
Toronto  is  that  with  the  new  region  of  York 
the  conditional  grants  are  so  stringent  that 
heavy  trafiBc  has  to  travel  between  Queen's 
Park  and  Toronto  to  be  sure  on  each  occa- 
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sion  that  the  way  the  region  is  spending  its 
money  is  going  to  fit  the  strings  attached  to 
and  binding  on  each  particular  little  grant 
which  has  been  made.  The  government  does 
not  seem  to  understand  the  concept  of  true 
local  autonomy.  It  does  not  seem  to  under- 
stand that  our  role  should  be  one  of  not 
instructing  by  these  conditional  grants  how 
money  should  be  spent,  but  rather  by  setting 
out  information  which  will  help  local  councils 
to  make  the  judgements  allowing  them  the 
complete  discretion  to  make  judgements, 
whether  or  not  we  agree  that  they  are  good, 
and  then  ensuring  that  the  public,  which 
elects  these  local  councils  as  well  as  our- 
selves, is  in  a  position  to  understand  and 
appraise  and  assess  the  quality  of  representa- 
tion, the  quality  of  decision  making  these 
local  councils  have  demonstrated 

This  whole  concept  of  Ontario,  in  setting 
up  these  regional  governments,  saying  there 
has  to  be  between  200,000  and  300,000 
people  in  these  regions,  thinking  in  terms  of 
numbers  of  people  instead  of  in  terms  of  the 
accessibility  of  those  people  to  their  local 
representatives,  is  completely  wrong.  The 
Treasurer  and  his  advisers  should  understand 
—and  they  probably  do  understand— that  this 
type  of  region  is  one  that  can  never  really 
provide  meaningful  local  representation  and 
local  commitment  to  improve  government 
services. 

The  important  part  of  any  democratic  sys- 
tem is  for  the  people  to  feel  that  the  govern- 
ment is  theirs,  a  government  to  which  they 
can  provide  input.  But  in  these  regions,  with 
their  huge  areas  of  responsibilities,  those 
sitting  on  councils  have  such  a  small  portion 
of  the  area  that  they  represent  and  are  so  re- 
mote from  the  centre  they  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  a  different  level  of  service, 
a  different  quality  of  service  to  their  munici- 
pality in  accordance  with  the  variation  in 
local  aspirations. 

We  must  realize  that  it  is  not  the  size  of 
a  municipality  that  determines  its  eflBciency, 
it's  the  ability  of  that  municipality  to  co- 
ordinate the  aspirations  and  the  requirements 
of  the  people,  the  ability  of  that  region  to 
attract  involvement  of  the  citizens  in  the 
decisions  and  make  the  people  feel  that  those 
decisions  are  the  type  that  really  reflect  their 
aspirations.  It  is  not  until  this  government 
changes  its  thrust  from  one  of  where  they 
are  dictating  what  the  level  of  service  wall 
be  to  a  direction  of  where  they  are  assessing 
and  enabling  the  local  people  to  understand 

Lthe  quality  of  the  government  their  local 
people  are  giving,  that  we  are  going  to  get 
the  quality  of  government,  the  value  for  our 
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tax  dollars,  that  we  are  entitled  to  in  this 
great  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  think  the  whole  approach  to  the  district 
health  council  that  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Potter)  described  about  a  year  ago  is  an 
interesting  illustration  of  the  conflict  that 
exists  in  this  government  between  really  try- 
ing to  get  local  involvement  in  local  govern- 
ment or  trying  to  impose  a  new  level  of 
bureaucracy.  In  the  region  of  York  there  is 
a  movement  by  the  local  MOH,  Dr.  Slinger- 
land,  at  the  request  of  the  ministry,  to  in- 
vestigate the  need  for  a  district  health  coun- 
cil in  that  region.  He  thought  in  terms  of  his 
existing  public  health  service,  which  is  on  a 
regional  basis,  and  he  really  thought  the  only 
efficient  region  would  be  one  of  such  a  vast 
scale  which  has  no  relationship  to  the  local 
types  of  community  involvement  and  partici- 
pation that  exist  within  that  region  of  York. 
Some  of  us  were  of  the  view  there  really 
should  be  in  the  order  of  three  district  health 
councils  vdthin  that  region;  that  if  we  had 
three  different  district  councils  we  would  be 
able  to  attract  volunteer  participation  of  a 
type  that  could  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of 
administration  and  co-ordination  of  health 
services;  one  that  could  really  give  the  peo- 
ple an  incentive  to  save  money  and  at  the 
same  time  streamline  and  improve  the  health 
service. 

It  was  one  that,  if  it  were  carried  forward 
in  the  years  to  come  with  modem  technology, 
could  mean  that  we  could  have  a  difi^erent 
level  of  health  costs  reflected  in  the  taxes  of 
people  within  these  districts,  so  that  districts 
would  have  a  real  incentive  to  improve  their 
whole  health  programme.  It  would  enable 
districts  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a  health 
programme  isn't  just  of  a  clinical  nature.  A 
health  programme  should  be  one  that  in- 
volves preventive  measures  such  as  good 
nutrition,  participation  in  recreation;  and  all 
types  of  improvements  in  other  preventive 
aspects  of  health  care  so  that  the  need  for 
hospital  space,  that  is  the  clinical  aspect  of 
health  care,  the  demand  for  facilities  of  that 
type  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

Now  if  this  type  of  district  health  coimcil 
were  the  type  of  district  health  council  or- 
ganized in  Ontario,  then  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment would  really  be  doing  a  first-class 
job  of  organizing  and  reorganizing  health 
care  within  the  province.  It  would  mean  that 
people  were  close  to  their  health  situation 
and  would  feel  they  could  have  an  impact 
on  that  health  vdthin  their  own  districts.  We 
woud  see  a  far  different  approach  than  they 
now  take  to  an  impersonal  bureaucracy;  an 
approach  of  indifference  that  is  reflected  by 
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the  fact  that  in  the  region  of  York  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  the  population  are  aware  of 
such  a  thing  as  a  public  health  programme 
being  in  existence.  That  is  a  shockingly  low 
percentage! 

We  don't  need  regulation  all  across  the 
province  because  the  way  of  meeting  a  high 
standard  of  health  care  in  some  areas  of  the 
province  will  be  different  than  in  others.  I 
think  we  can  have  the  high  standards  we 
wish  to  obtain,  but  let's  not  insist  on  each 
area  achieving  those  standards  by  the  same 
route.  Let  the  local  people  find  the  means 
of  achieving  the  high  standards,  don't  tell 
them  how  they  must  do  it. 

If  we  were  to  establish  these  district  health 
councils  we  would  also  have  a  potential  new 
form  of  co-ordination  of  welfare  services, 
because  certainly  health  and  welfare  are  very 
closely  related  responsibilities. 

Take  for  example  the  situation  with  regard 
to  mentally  retarded  patients  in  oiu:  province. 
Quite  wisely,  this  province  is  moving  away 
from  these  huge  provincial  institutions,  insti- 
tutions that  did  not  provide  much  hope  for 
the  patients  within  them.  It  has  been  recog- 
nized, through  this  programme,  that  it  is 
important  that  these  patients  become  part 
of  the  communities  from  which  they  came; 
and  further,  that  local  involvement  would 
be  possible  where  there  was  a  personal  in- 
terest in  individual  patients.  But  unfortimate- 
ly  at  this  time,  although  the  province  is 
acting  V4asely  in  moving  these  patients  back 
into  smaller  institutions,  it  has  made  no  co- 
ordinated effort  with  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  to  provide  grants 
so  that  a  different  type  of  facility  can  be 
made  available  to  them. 

In  the  region  of  York  the  Aurora  school  is 
going  to  be  expanded  to  accommodate  more 
people  from  Orillia;  but  at  the  same  time 
we  could  be  providing  in  existing  housing 
and  in  new  housing  excellent  facilities  where 
these  patients  could  be  looked  after  at  a  far 
lower  cost  per  diem  than  in  provincial  insti- 
tutions. We  could  do  it  in  a  manner  which 
would  enable  these  patients  to  participate  in 
commimity  life  of  one  sort  or  another.  We 
have  the  ARC  industries,  for  example,  in 
Richmond  Hill,  where  these  patients  can  be- 
come usefully  employed. 

We  can,  by  means  of  this  whole  approach, 
really  make  mental  patients  a  contributing 
part  of  the  community  instead  of  a  weight 
upon  the  community.  But  at  the  present  time 
the  whole  programme  with  regard  to  addi- 
tional accommodation  in  a  local  community 
is   dropped  because  the   Ministry  of  Health 


hasn't  talked  yet  to  the  Ministry  of  Commun- 
ity and  Social  Services  and  worked  out  a 
scheme  for  shifting  grants. 

This  shows  the  whole  sham  of  the  new 
structure  of  government,  where  we  do  have 
a  secretariat  for  human  resources,  so-called, 
secretary  for  human  resovuces,  but  what  has 
it  been  doing  to  really  get  down  into  the 
departments  and  provide  for  co-ordination? 
Nothing  is  shown,  particularly  in  that  area, 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  want  to  move  into  the 
field  of  pollution,  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  control  of  the  environment  which  is  the 
responsibility  of  that  minister. 

I  was  very  disappointed  last  year,  as  I 
mentioned  to  the  minister,  when  he  did 
nothing  at  the  time  when  the  city  of  Toronto 
decided  to  proceed  with  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Commissioner  St.  garbage  plant.  And 
the  reason  I  was  dismayed  at  that  time  is 
because,  although  disposal  of  garbage  is  his 
responsibihty,  he  is  also  the  minister  ac- 
countable for  Ontario  Hydro  and  the  whole 
Hydro  utility  system.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Commissioner  St.  plant  is  located  a  very 
short  distance  from  the  Heam  power  plant. 

It  is  also  known  that  Toronto  Hydro  oper- 
ates a  steam  heating  plant  at  Adelaide  and 
Simcoe  Sts.  in  Toronto;  and  both  of  these 
plants  consume  vast  amounts  of  fossil  fuels— 
quite  irreplaceable.  Yet  we're  building  a  new 
Commissioner  St.  garbage  disposal  plant 
which  doesn't  make  any  use  of  the  heat 
generated  by  the  burning  of  garbage.  It  has 
very  few  of  the  modem  pollution  control 
improvements  which  can  be  achieved  by  util- 
izing the  heat  generated  by  such  burnings. 
It  not  only  doesn't  reduce  the  amount  of 
pollution  but  it  also  doesn't  take  advantage 
of  the  energy  that  is  generated  by  these 
other  plants. 

The  east  Hamilton  solid  waste  reduction 
plant,  located  just  off  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way  at  the  south  traflSc  circle,  now  disposes 
of  most  of  the  waste  collected  in  the  city 
of  Hamilton.  If  you  drive  by  that  plant  at 
almost  any  time  it  is  in  operation  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  see  any  smoke  rising 
from  a  stack  of  only  150  ft  in  height.  That 
plant  is  designed  to  take  advantage  of  mod- 
em technology  in  the  burning  of  garbage; 
not  just  burning  it  and  wasting  it  but  actu- 
ally converting  it  into  steam. 

The  tragedy  is  that  there  has  been  no 
method  made  available  to  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton by  this  goverrmient  to  sell  that  steam  to 
industry  in  the  nearby  area. 
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Surely  with  a  little  encouragement  from 
this  government  plants  like  the  east  Hamilton 
waste  re'luction  plant  could  be  established  in 
many  parts  of  this  province,  particularly  in 
the  Toronto  area. 

It  has  been  shown  that  if  steam  is  sold  at 
a  price  anywhere  close  to  the  present  cost  of 
steam  to  industry  and  to  consumers  in  cen- 
tral Toronto,  sufficient  revenue  could  be  gen- 
erated by  such  a  plant  to  virtually  cover  the 
full  cost  of  operations.  The  plant  also  has  the 
great  advantage  of  taking  such  recoverables 
as  metals  out  of  the  garbage.  It  converts  the 
ash  into  a  fine  powder  that  can  be  used  in 
glass  manufacturing.  In  effect,  it  is  a  very 
fine  recycling  operation. 

Yet  this  government,  despite  the  leadership 
of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  has  done  nothing  to 
take  advantage  of  that  practical  leadership 
in  providing  such  plants  in  areas  where  the 
need  for  improved  garbage  disposal  is  well 
known. 

Isn't  it  a  tragedy  that  the  only  disposal 
method  the  Minister  of  the  Environment 
(Mr.  Auld)  can  see  at  this  moment— and  I 
repeat,  at  this  moment,  because  he  is  talking 
about  studies  for  the  future— is  to  fill  in  holes 
created  by  the  removal  of  gravel.  Surely  it  is 
much  wiser  for  us  to  landscape  these  old 
gravel  pits  in  other  ways  and  not  fill  them  up 
with  compressed  garbage  of  various  types, 
thus  threatening  these  areas  with  pollution 
of  a  sort  that  can  never  be  corrected  in  the 
future.  I  am  thinking  of  the  threatened 
danger  to  StoufFville  and  other  areas  a  few 
years  ago  when  a  former  Minister  of  the 
Environment  was  confronted  with  the  dis- 
posal of  liquid  wastes  at  the  headwaters  of 
the  Holland  River  in  the  area  from  which  the 
town  of  Stouffville  got  its  water  supply. 
These  kinds  of  approaches  to  the  disposal  of 
wastes  reflect  the  lack  of  energy,  imagination 
and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  minister  to 
really  get  on  top  of  the  garbage  disposal 
problem. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Has  the  member  seen  the  new 
liquid  disposal  plant  at  Mississauga? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  Why  don't  they  dump  it  into  Hamilton 
Bay  like  they  do  in  the  minister's  area. 

Mr.  Deacon:  In  the  town  of  Vaughan  the 
proposal  is  to  start  running  CN  trains  to 
build  up  Goodhead  mountain  to  further 
heights  and  to  fill  in  the  various  gravel  pits 
around  there  with  more  mountains  of  gar- 
bage instead  of  building  ski  areas  in  more 


logical    places    and    of    materials    far    more 
suitable  than  old  garbage. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Build  them  out  of  the 
minister's  old  speeches! 

Mr.  Deacon:  We've  got  studies,  studies 
and  studies,  but  we  just  do  not  get  any  ac- 
tion of  a  nature  that  makes  use  of  the  energy 
of  that  garbage  or  of  the  recycling  potential; 
we  are  simply  wasting  the  future  resources  of 
our  province. 

The  last  area  that  I  wish  to  review,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  in  regard  to  the  Ministry  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  and  the 
approaches  being  taken  in  that  department 
to  improve  safeguards  for  the  consumer. 

I  am  pleased  the  minister  has  stated  that 
it  is  his  wish  to  involve  the  public  more  in 
the  direction  which  this  legislation  may  take 
and  to  further  involve  the  responsible  in- 
dustries in  the  actual  control  of  abuses  with- 
in their  respective  areas  of  activity.  But  I'm 
also  dismayed  that  this  minister  is  still  in- 
capable of  understanding  that  the  involve- 
ment of  the  citizens  who  have  the  problems 
and  the  solutions  to  the  problems  is  vital 
to  arriving  at  a  sound  solution.  His  ministry 
still  is  following  the  old  method  of  having 
briefs  submitted  to  it,  having  the  experts 
within  the  department  decide  what  the  solu- 
tion will  be  and  then  placing  it  before  us 
in  the  Legislature  with  a  grand  announce- 
ment. 

Surely  it  is  important,  prior  to  the  govern- 
ment arriving  at  a  decision,  that  there  be  an 
opportunity  for  those  who  have  the  problems 
to  share  in  an  open  manner,  and  in  a  way 
that  is  well  structured,  the  views  of  various 
people  who  are  active  in  that  particular  in- 
dustry and  the  problems  related  to  it.  Surely 
it  is  important  to  get  consumers  sitting  down 
with  retailers,  and  they  in  turn  with  manu- 
facturers—in short,  to  get  all  these  groups  to- 
gether at  one  time  to  give  us  in  the  Legisla- 
ture an  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments. 

Surely  it  is  no  longer  practical  for  this 
government,  from  its  perch  on  high,  to  ask 
industry  and  the  rest  of  the  people  con- 
cerned to  make  separate  submissions  and  then 
have  the  government  pronounce  its  own 
views,  without  giving  all  of  us  concerned 
with  the  problem— that  is,  the  Legislature, 
the  public,  the  consumers,  the  manufactur- 
ers, the  retailers— an  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  total  picture. 

We're  not  stupid.  At  times  we  seem  to 
come  up  with  very  shortsighted  observations, 
but  surely  to  quite  an  extent  that  is  because 
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we  are  not  given  the  opportunity  or  the 
encouragement  to  know  the  overall  situ- 
ation. That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  the  serious 
failures  of  this  government  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  which  is  leading  to  its  decline  in 
popularity  in  this  province.  It  is  its  failure 
to  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  ordinary  peo- 
ple; its  failure  to  sort  out  a  process  whereby 
the  ordinary  people  can  become  involved  in 
the  decisions  that  it  makes,  recognizing  that 
we  are  not  asking  this  government  to  abdicate 
the  responsibility  to  make  the  decisions. 

We  are  saying  that  this  government  has 
a  responsibility  to  stop  trying  to  sell  some 
fait  accompli  to  the  citizens.  It  is  vital,  if  we 
are  going  to  increase  the  confidence  of  citi- 
zens in  our  democratic  process,  that  we  give 
the  citizens  an  honest  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  whole  situation. 

I  close,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  saying  that  in  all 
these  aspects  that  I've  reviewed— the  matter 
of  the  North  Pickering  nightmare;  the  reg- 
ional government  shambles  that  has  been 
created;  the  impasse  in  district  health  coun- 
cils; the  failiure  to  deal  with  problems  of  the 
environment  and  pollution  control;  and  lastly, 
in  the  important  field  of  consumer  and  com- 
mercial relations— everywhere,  this  one  thread 
is  lacking.  That  is  the  failure  of  this  govern- 
ment to  involve  people,  to  enable  them  to  see 
the  whole  programme  and  contribute  sug- 
gestions to  solutions.  This  government  must 
be  truly  accountable  to  those  people  for  the 
decisions  it  finally  puts  before  this  Legisla- 
ture. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  participate  in  this  debate.  I  also  thank 
you  for  the  role  you  have  played  in  making 
this  Legislature  a  more  meaningful  place  for 
debate. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Muskoka. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Miller  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  comments  in  reply  to  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  are  not  lengthy  but  I  hope  they 
are  meaningful. 

I  have  listened  with  respect  to  parts  of  the 
speeches  given  by  the  leaders  of  the  two 
minority  parties  and  I  have,  I  admit,  listened 
with  apprehension  to  other  statements  made 
by  them.  It  is  because  I  do  admire  the  in- 
telligence and  the  oral  ability  of  both  of  them 
that  I  feel  compelled  to  comment  upon  some 
of  their  charges. 

I  recall  a  year  ago,  when  I  was  following 
both  of  these  gentlemen  in  their  Throne 
Speech  replies,  I  heard  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  comment  at  length  on  his  rea- 
son for  being  a  Liberal— he  followed  in  his 


father's  footsteps.  Not  to  be  outdone,  the 
leader  of  the  NDP  stood  up  and,  I  think, 
used  the  word  nepotism.  He  said  that  he  was 
still  follovdng  in  his  fathers  footsteps,  and 
this  explained  his  philosophy.  Well,  I  feel  a 
lot  better  because  I  couldn't  tell  members 
what  my  father  was.  I  was  able  to  make  my 
mind  up  by  myself  so— 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Some- 
one led  the  member  astray,  then. 

An  hen.  member:  Does  the  member  know 
who  he  was? 

Mr.  Miller:  Thank  youl  But  at  least  the 
choice  was  my  own,  and  it  is  the  better  for 
it. 

What  a  delight  it  must  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
be  able  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment from  the  opposition  benches;  to  make 
broad  statements  without  being  held  respon- 
sible for  implementation.  It  make  me  think 
of  something  I  read  once:  "It  is  a  tale  told 
by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signify- 
ing nothing."  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  oppos- 
ition members'  constant  raucous  calls  for  my 
minister's  resignation.  It's  all  in  the  rules  of 
the  game,  of  course— fair  is  fair— but  I  suggest 
that  beneath  their  public  posturing  and  be- 
neath their  petulant  pronouncements  must  be 
a  realization  that  the  present  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Potter)  is  one  of  those  rare  souls, 
a  man  with  courage,  with  determination  and 
with  a  real  understanding  of  the  problems. 

An  hon.  member:  He  had  it,  but  he  sure 
lost  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppos- 
ition): But  with  the  member  there  to  help 
him  he  has  got  one  problem  too  manyl 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  The 
member  shouldn't  stick  to  the  text. 

Mr.  Mfller:  I  cannot  speak  on  an  im- 
promptu basis  like  the  rest  of  the  members. 
I  have  to  have  something  to  say. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  gather  that  one  of 
those  chaps  in  the  member's  office  has  pro- 
vided him  with  it. 

Mr.  Miller:  He's  a  man  who  says  what  he 
believes  to  be  true  and  he  follows  up  his 
statements  with  actions.  Far  from  being  a 
captive— 

An  hon.  member:  We  don't  know. 
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Mr.  Miller:  —of  his  profession,  he  looks 
upon  it  with  a  critical  but  comprehending 
eye,  determined  to  be  fair,  both  to  patients 
and  practitioners.  It  is  a  measure  of  his 
success,  and  a  success  that  will  become  all 
the  more  obvious  as  the  current  reorganiza- 
tion results  are  made  visible  by  improved 
efficiency,  that  he  has  been  singled  out  for  so 
much  attention  by  the  two  leaders  adjacent 
to  me. 

I  will  go  so  far,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  predict 
that  when  a  less  emotional  analysis  of  this 
current  minister's  effectiveness  is  made— say 
five  years  hence— he  will  be  rated  as  one  of 
the  most  successful  tenants  of  that  sometimes 
embattled  ministry. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Not  in  a 
100  years! 

Mr.  Miller:  Talking  about  tourism  now,  I 
must  say  that  I've  been  impressed  by  the 
improvements  shown  in  the  last  two  years 
by  the  Ontario  Development  Corp.  in  its 
dealings  with  applications  for  both  perform- 
ance loans  and  regular  loans,  particularly  in 
my  riding  of  Muskoka. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  That's  where  it  is  all  going. 

An  hen.  member:  Sh!  The  member  is  on 
my  side. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Miller:  Employment  is  being  stimu- 
lated by  the  assistance  given  to  Canadian- 
owned,  and  in  fact  often  individually-owned 
secondary  industries  vidthin  our  district.  The 
economic  base  is  being  broadened  in  an  area 
that  has  traditionally  suffered  seasonal  swings. 

Some  tourist  operators  have  also  received 
aid.  I  believe  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
bung  in  the  money  barrel  has  just  been 
popped  and  that  many  more  operators  will 
be  given  the  monetary  aid  to  expand,  up- 
grade, winterize  and  generally  improve  tourist 
operations. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  How  about  Santa's  Vil- 
age? 

Mr.  Miller:  It's  a  net  lenderl 

If  all  that  part  of  Ontario  lying  north  of 
Severn  River  were  a  separate  province,  the 
essential  nature  of  the  tourist  industry  would 
be  so  self-evident  that— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Is  the 
member  in  the  north  or  the  south? 

Mr.  Miller:  Well  by  definition;  I  am  glad 
to  say   I  finally  saw  a  regulation  that  says 


the  north  begins  at  Severn  River.  I  say  with 
due  respect  to  the  member  for  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Mr.  Rhodes)  that  it's  a  fact.  Is  it 
not,  sir? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  was  that  definition? 
I  thought  the  north  began  north  of  401. 

Mr.  Miller:  It's  in  a  regulation  that  I'll 
produce  on  demand. 

Mr.  Stokes:  At  Richmond  Hill  anyway  1 

Mr.  Miller:  Because,  luckily  for  us,  we  are 
part  of  Canada's  wealthiest  province,  it's 
absolute  local  value  is  sometimes  obscured 
by  the  economic  smog  generated  by  our 
vibrant,  industrial  south.  Thus  those  of  us 
from  the  north  feel  compelled  to  shout  just  to 
be  heard. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  How 
far  north  is  the  member? 

Mr.  Stokes:  When  did  the  member  for 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  let  him  join  the  club? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  He 
chose  to  come! 

Mr.  Miller:  There  are  such  nice  fellows  in 
the  club. 

The  need  for  government  guaranteed  loans 
of  considerable  size  remains  urgent.  These 
loans  must  be  for  expansion,  for  operating 
moneys  or  for  refinancing,  if  our  industry  is 
to  compete  for  a  world  population  that  is 
now  begirming  to  continent-hop  with  all  the 
ease  that  used  to  be  attached  to  a  road  trip 
to  the  cottage. 

We  have  problems.  Money  invested  in 
tourist  facilities  doesn't  always  earn  the  re- 
turn it  can  in  industry.  But  in  terms  of 
human  needs  and  jobs  created  money  can 
scarcely  be  used  to  better  avail.  These  needs 
are  urgent.  One  of  our  largest  summer  resorts 
in  Muskoka  has  served  notice  that  it  will 
close  unless  such  help  can  be  extended,  and 
soon. 

But  money  isn't  the  only  problem.  The 
industry  itself  must  face  some  of  its  problems 
squarely.  Management,  once  a  seat-of-the- 
pants  procedure,  needs  to  be  upgraded. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Who 
is  that?  Holiday  Inn  at  Huntsville? 

Mr.  Miller:  Not  quite! 

Promotion  needs  to  be  directed  at  far- 
away foreign  markets.  Attractions  and  pro- 
grammes must  be  competitive.  Hopefully,  our 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism,  under  the 
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direction  of  its  dynamic  young  minister,  will 
encourage  such  changes. 

I'd  like  now  to  talk  a  bit  about  environ- 
ment and  energy. 

-  Mr.  Lawlor:  He's  got  missions  aU  over  the 
world  looking  at  every  country— Mexico, 
Spain,  Ireland.  They  haven't  got  anybody  left 
at  home. 

Mr.  Miller:  It's  winter! 

Environmental  problems  have  received 
much  public  attention  and  government  finan- 
cial and  regulatory  support.  I'm  very  pleased 
to  note  that  the  Minister  of  the  Environment 
( Mr.  Auld )  very  recently  increased  grants  for 
municipal  sewage  systems  to  as  much  as  75 
per  cent. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  For  the  smaller  municipal- 
ities. 

Mr.  Miller:  Yes;  well  they  are  the  ones 
that  need  it. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  because  last  year 
in  my  maiden  speech  I  mentioned  that  this 
level  of  support  was  necessary  for  so  many 
municipalities  that  lie  in  the  shield  section 
of  Ontario.  Hopefully  ways  will  be  worked 
out  that  will  permit  municipalities  which  use 
their  native  ingenuity  to  save  money  instal- 
ling these  costly  services— ways  that  don't 
always  meet  engineering  criteria— to  receive 
assistance.  To  demand  engineering  standards 
that  are  twice  as  costly  as  tolerable  standards 
before  grants  can  be  made  is  self-defeating. 

But  much  of  Ontario  will  remain  depend- 
ent upon  septic  tanks  for  sewage  disposal. 
Research  needs  to  be  done  to  determine  what 
ingredients,  if  any,  can  be  added  to  the 
filter  beds  to  chemically  or  physically  remove 
nutrients,  as  is  now  done  in  sewage  plants. 

It  is  a  fact  that  soil  which  is  sandy  enough 
to  allow  fast  movement  of  sewage  is  seldom 
eflBcient  as  a  retention  medium  for  phos- 
phates. Compounds  such  as  iron  or  aluminum 
salts  should  be  tested  for  eflBcacy.  Regula- 
tions, uniform  across  the  province,  which  are 
stringent  enough  to  protect  and  and  fair 
enough  to  be  financially  feasible  need  to  be 
adopted.  As  it  ^ands  now  each  medical 
oflBcer  of  health  is  a  law  unto  himself. 

Sewage  systems  should  be  tried  that  use 
less  water  in  homes  that  are  served  by  septic 
tanks.  For  example,  wash  water  should  be 
filtered  and  reused  to  flush  toilets.  Aerator 
septic  tanks  that  cut  down  the  biochemical 
oxygen   demand   of   the   effluent   and   simul- 


taneously increase  the  ability  of  the  ground 
to  absorb  this  effluent  should  be  approved 
across  Ontario. 

Air  pollution  standards  need  to  be  tailored 
to  Canadian  needs,  not  those  of  California. 
In  particular  I  am  thinking  of  the  present 
attention  to  automobile  exhausts.  These  are 
aimed  at  reducing  the  hydrocarbons  and 
nitrogen  oxides  now  created  in  most  car 
engines. 

The  familiar  air  pollution  index  measures 
only  two  contaminants,  sulphur  dioxide  and 
particulate  matter.  However,  a  few  weeks 
back  tests  showed  the  five  most  common 
contaminants  to  be,  by  weight,  carbon  mon- 
oxide, 52  per  cent;  sulphur  dioxide,  18  per 
cent;  hydrocarbons,  12  per  cent;  particu- 
lates, 10  per  cent;  and  nitrogen  oxides,  six 
per  cent. 

Interestingly  enough,  totally  ignored  on 
this  list  and  in  present  automobile  standards 
is  the  one  gas  that  I  personally  believe  to  be 
the  sleeper,  the  truly  long-range  contaminant 
to  be  reckoned  with,  carbon  dioxide.  I  say 
this  because  its  short-range  harmless  nature 
and  relatively  low  concentration  has  tended 
to  make  us  believe  it  to  be  the  best  end 
product  of  combustion.  In  fact  I  think  most 
of  the  standards  today  specify  that  this  be 
the  product  of  combustion. 

Thus  today's  auto  pollution  control  de- 
vices are  all  aimed  at  converting  hydrocar- 
bons and  carbon  monoxide  into  carbon  di- 
oxide—and water,  of  course— while  burning 
fuels  at  low  enough  compression  ratios  to 
prevent  nitrogen  oxides  from  forming. 

I  haven't  been  in  the  chemical  engineering 
field  for  some  years,  I  say  with  respect  to 
the  gentleman  behind  me,  but  I  hope  the 
facts  are  still  as  pertinent  as  I  think  they  are. 

The  irony  of  this  is  the  fact  that,  once 
formed,  carbon  dioxide  is  stable  and  has  an 
exceptionally  long  residual  time  in  our  at- 
mosphere. In  fact  one  recent  estimate  show- 
ed it  to  be  increasing  its  percentage  in  our 
atmosphere  at  about  one  per  cent  of  its 
current  level  yearly.  Seemingly  inert,  non- 
toxic and  non-irritant,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly suspect  due  to  its  ability  to  absorb 
light  of  certain  wave  lengths.  To  date, 
scientists  disagree  about  its  net  efi^ect,  if  any, 
on  our  biosphere,  but  it  may  eventually 
change  the  surface  temperature  of  our  earth 
significantly. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Hot  or  cold? 

Mr.  Miller:  We  don't  know.  One  set  of 
people  say  hotter,  and  I  think  this  is  the 
generally  accepted  trend  right  now.  There  is 
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a    second   set   that   say   colder;   and    luckily 
there  may  be,  if  they  are  both  wrong- 
Mr.  Bounsall:  A  balancing  effect! 

Mr.  Miller:  — ^a  balancing  effect.  This  may 
tvirn  out  to  be  the  case,  if  we  are  lucky. 

Mr.    Stokes:   What  happens  if  we're  not? 

Mr.  Rhodes:  We  go  up  in  smoke. 

Mr  Miller:  The  hydrocai'bons  and  nitro- 
gen compounds  do  react  in  sunlight  under 
certain  conditions  to  make  photo-chemical 
smog.  These  conditions  occur  often  in  Cali- 
fornia; and  so  their  rules  have  been  applied 
with  little  thought,  in  my  opinion,  to  all  of 
North  America.  The  smog  itself  is  danger- 
ous to  people  with  respiratory  troubles  and 
is  a  nuisance  to  all.  But  you  know,  maybe 
one  or  two  days  a  year  we  have  these  con- 
ditions that  generates  this,  whereas  Oalifor- 
nia  has  many  days  a  year. 

I  feel  a  great  deal  more  needs  to  be 
known  before  we  commit  Canada  to  Cali- 
fornia's specifications.  Imagine  how  Califor- 
nians  would  feel  if  we  said  all  cars  there 
should  have  block  heaters  and  snow  tires 
as  standard  equipment.  We  must  be  sure 
we  are  not  jumping  from  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire,  eliminating  one  set  of  pollutants 
and  producing  another  with  long-range  im- 
plications. I  wonder  if  it's  shades  of  "Silent 
Spring"? 

Perhaps,  though,  my  real  concern  about 
the  new  methods  of  controlling  auto  emis- 
sions is  their  corollary  effect— the  increase  in 
fuel  consumption  which  they  cause. 

Remember  the  days  not  too  long  ago  when 
almost  any  standard  sedan  got  20  to  25  miles- 
per-gallon?  Today  the  man  who  gets  14  to 
16  is  lucky.  And  as  emission  standards 
tighten,  fuel  consumption  will  predictably  in- 
crease. 

Thus  we  have  a  paradox.  To  clean  up  our 
air  we  are  burning  more  fuel.  While  no 
one  likes  to  pay  the  immediate  costs,  I  think 
we  are  mentally  prepared  to  do  so  if  the 
results  justify  them.  But  the  long-term  costs 
—more  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  and 
less  fuel  for  future  needs— may  be  the  more 
critical  in  the  end.  In  fact— and  for  an  ex-car 
dealer  this  sounds  like  heresy— I  question  this 
generation's    right   to   accelerate   fuel   use. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Or  to  export! 

Mr.  Miller:  It  may  well  be  that  alternative 
fuel  sources  will  be  found,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  they  will  be.  One  thing 


is  certain;  energy  costs  will  increase  sharply 
in  the  near  future. 

So  to  our  government,  which  has  appointed 
an  extremely  capable  person  to  study  our 
energy  needs,  I  suggest  we  should  consider 
means  of  reducing  petroleum  use  while  time 
permits.  Probably  the  problem  is  national  at 
least,  and  even  international.  But  unless  we 
act  within  our  own  power  to  act,  we  cannot 
blame  others. 

There  are  ways  that  come  to  mind.  They 
are  not  necessarily  popular,  and  in  fact  may 
not  be  politically  possible  to  effect.  But  apart 
from  changing  every  man's  secret  ambition 
of  owning  a  huge  V-8  gas-eating  chariot— an 
ambition  which  I  share  with  several  members 
here,  I  must  admit— to  that  of  owning  a  light, 
four-cylinder  engine  Econo-Jet,  perhaps  the 
most  effective  route  open  to  us  is  to  make 
it  very  costly  to  own  these  hungry  leviathans. 

Or  perhaps  we  could  take  a  page  from  the 
European  book  of  the  thirties  and  increase 
licence  fees  on  big  cars  to  the  point  where 
it  hurts;  or  add  restrictions  for  city  use. 

If,  as  a  result,  lighter  vehicles  increased 
in  popularity,  not  only  would  pollution  be 
curtailed,  but  valuable  energy  would  be  pre- 
served. For  example,  I  have  a  light  four- 
cylinder  car  that  takes  me  to  Toronto  and 
back  to  Muskoka  for  less  than  $3.  My  family 
V-8  sedan,  a  run-of-the-mill  thing,  does  it 
for  just  under  $9  dollars.  The  difference,  per 
trip,  is  about  13  gallons  of  fuel  left  for 
another  day. 

My  concern  about  the  coming  cnmch  for 
energy  took  me  to  articles  in  Scientific  Amer- 
ican and  Fortune  magazines.  I  must  admit  I 
was  booted  into  doing  this.  Recently  both 
described  hydrogen  gas  as  a  possible  new 
fuel.  As  described  by  these  articles,  hydrogen 
could  be  electrolytically  generated  by  nuclear 
breeder  or  fusion  reactors,  set  out  to  sea  to 
prevent  thermal  pollution.  The  gas  produced 
would  be  piped  by  traditional  methods— at 
lower  costs  and  energy  losses  than  for  elec- 
tricity—for use  in  the  home,  automobiles  and 
industry.  Without  going  into  the  many  solv- 
able technical  details,  hydrogen  could  be 
burned  for  heat,  producing  only  water  as  its 
byproduct,  or  converted  by  fuel  cells  in  auto- 
mobiles that  run  on  electrical  energy.  It 
sounds  like  Buck  Rogers,  but  remember  it 
was  hydrogen  that  fueled  man's  trip  to  the 


Mr.  Stokes:  The  member  is  in  the  wrong 
ministry.  He  should  be  with  the  Ontario 
Research  Foundation. 
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Mr.  Miller:  I  am  surprised  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  not  suggesting  somewhere  further  away 
than  thati 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Miller:  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
spite  of  the  clamorous  cat-calling  and 
prophet-of-doom  comments  emanating  from 
our  opposition  leaders,  may  I  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  the  government  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  its  well-balanced  programme  pre- 
sented by  His  Honour  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of 
the  party  which  oflFers  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  speak  on  three  topics 
today,  the  first  of  which  is  the  E.  C.  Row 
Expressway  in  the  suburbs  of  Windsor. 

E.    C.   Row  Ave.   for  many  years   was   a 

narrow  two-lane  road  with  deep  ditches  on 

either  side.  Some  called  it  a  mere  cow  path. 

According   to   the   Windsor   Star,   Sept.   2, 

1970: 

It  was  back  in  1954  that  Windsor's  traflBc 
engineer  first  suggested  that  Windsor  need- 
ed a  ring  road.  Eight  years  later,  in  1962, 
M.  M.  Dillon  Ltd.,  a  Toronto  firm  of  con- 
sulting engineers,  made  a  study  which  was 
published  in  January,  1963.  Then  came 
the  Windsor  Area  Transportation  Study, 
known  as  WATS,  which  presented  in 
January,  1964,  a  plan  for  a  $4.5  million 
arterial  road  through  Windsor's  suburbs. 
This  would  be  along  E.  C.  Row  Ave. 

By  1965,  the  then  Highways  Minister, 
the  Hon.  Charles  MacNaughton,  was  an- 
nouncing that  the  work  would  start  in 
two  years,  which  would  be  1967. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan.  1,  1966, 
Windsor  annexed  the  suburban  area  and  mov- 
ed up  the  social  ladder  of  the  big  cities.  As 
you  know,  big  cities  have  to  have  an  express- 
way; it  is  indispensable  as  a  status  symbol. 
According  to  the  Hon.  George  Gomme, 
who  was  Minister  of  Highways  in  1969,  this 
is  what  happened  next: 

On  May  20,  1966,  council  for  the  city 
of  Windsor  passed  a  resolution  indicating 
the  need  for  an  east-west  arterial  street 
south  of  Tecumseh  Blvd.,  and  that  there 
would  be  a  need  for  an  expressway-type 
facility  with  graded,  separated  interchanges 
before  1981. 

Contained  within  the  resolution  was  the 
fact  that  the  projected  capital  works  pro- 


gramme indicated  that  immediate  con- 
struction of  an  expressway  was  not  feas- 
ible. As  a  result,  council  requested  the 
province  to  proceed  immediately  with  the 
development  of  a  facility  generally  along 
the  alignment  of  E.  C.  Row  Ave.,  pro- 
vided sufficient  right-of-way  for  an  ulti- 
mate expressway  facility  along  this  route 
be  acquired  immediately. 

It  was  intended  that  while  the  ultimate 
aim  was  for  a  highway  of  expressway 
standards,  certain  portions  of  E.  C.  Row 
Ave.  would  be  constructed  to  arterial 
standards. 

In  November,  1967,  the  Dillon  engineers 
brought  in  a  massive  functional  report  for 
the  E.  C.  Row  Expressway.  Instead  of  a 
$4.5  million  ring  road  with  four  lanes,  per- 
haps separated  by  a  median  strip,  with  one 
railway  overpass  or  underpass,  the  project 
had  become,  in  the  words  of  the  Windsor 
Star,  Sept.  2,  1970: 

An  ambitious  project  which  is  supposed 
to  become  a  10^ -mile  long  crosstown 
artery  for  the  Windsor  of  the  future,  pos- 
sibly into  the  next  century.  The  idea  is 
to  build  now  when  things  are  relatively 
cheaper,  then  have  a  70-mile-an-hoiu:  free- 
way waiting  for  the  city  to  grow  up  around 
it  as  Windsor  pushes  south. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  this  10  Va -mile 
expressway  was  $67.5  million,  including  such 
minor  items  not  required  by  ordinary  four- 
lane  roads  as:  signals,  $172,000;  signs,  $315,- 
600;  landscaping,  $672,000;  the  relocation 
of  utilities,  $905,000. 

Expressways,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  luxury  items 
which  small  cities  of  200,000,  such  as  Wind- 
sor, cannot  afiFord— at  least  until  they  have 
finished  their  sanitary  and  storm  sewer  pro- 
jects. Expressways,  of  course,  generate  other 
expenses,  especially  service  roads.  In  the  case 
of  the  E.  C.  Row,  the  service  roads  will  al- 
most equal  the  expressway  in  length,  approxi- 
mately 10  miles. 

In  the  fall  of  1968  the  city  of  Windsor  ap- 
plied to  the  Municipal  Board  for  permission 
to  dispense  with  a  vote  on  this  very  expensive 
undertaking.  I  opposed  this  action  which  de- 
prived the  citizens  of  Windsor  of  any  say  in 
a  multi-million-dollar  venture  of  which  they 
would  have  to  pay  25  per  cent. 

The  expressway  would  help  relatively  few 
citizens  of  Windsor.  It  was  hard  to  imagine 
how  more  than  a  few  residents  of  Wards  1, 
2,  3  and  4  could  make  any  significant  use  of 
the  expressway  in  going  to  and  from  their 
daily  place  of  work.  The  only  major  industry 
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whose  employees  would  benefit  in  any  num- 
ber was  Chrysler's.  Unlike  the  Gardiner  Ex- 
pressway in  Toronto,  the  E.  C.  Row  Express- 
way in  Windsor  is,  at  its  nearest  point,  three 
miles  from  city  hall  and  the  heart  of  Windsor. 

At  the  time  I  appeared  before  the  board, 
asking  unsuccessfully  for  a  referendum,  I 
pointed  out  to  the  board  members— all  To- 
rontonians,  of  course— how  remote  the  ex- 
pressway was  from  the  activity  of  Windsor, 
and  how  all  that  was  needed  along  E.  C. 
Row  Ave.  was  a  four-lane  road  with  overpass 
or  underpass  at  the  railway  tracks  between 
Howard  and  Dougall. 

I  mentioned  also  that  an  overpass  on 
Tecumseh  Rd.  between  Jeanette  and  South 
Cameron  would  break  one  of  Windsor's  old- 
est and  worst  traflBc  bottlenecks.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  only  recently  that  I  happened  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  the  Windsor  Area  Trans- 
portation Study  of  1963.  Guess  what,  Mr. 
Speaker?  It  featured,  among  many  other  ex- 
cellent minor  suggestions,  the  two  major 
suggestions  I  have  just  mentioned:  railway 
overpasses  for  E.  C.  Row  and  Tecumseh  Rd., 
without  any  of  this  cloverleaf  nonsense  or 
expropriations  of  homes  and  businesses,  just 
a  simple  $4.5  million  plan. 

Who  are  the  experts  who  recommended 
this  1963  plan?  None  other  than  the  M.  M. 
Dillon  Co.,  the  siame  experts  who  about  three 
or  four  years  later  designed  and  defended  a 
$67.5  million  super  expressway  through  the 
subuiibs  of  Windsor,  running  from  the  town 
of  Tecumseh  —  population  .5,000  —  to  O jib- 
way,  with  a  population  of  two— not  2,000 
just  two;  a  caretaker  and  his  wife.  That's 
hardly  the  way  most  of  us  imagine  express- 
ways should  be  built. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  They 
don't  own  a  car! 

Mr.  Burr:  They  have  two  bicycles,  I  be- 
lieve. The  1963  study  also  showed  a  traflBc 
destination  map  based  on  thousands  of  ques- 
tions to  travelling  motorists:  Where  have  you 
come  from?  Where  are  you  going?  The  map 
shows  that  even  if  an  overpass  existed  E.  C. 
Row  Ave.  would  have  served  the  needs  of 
very,  very  few  motorists  at  that  time.  Of 
course,  with  the  prospect— or  perhaps  it  was 
a  promise  of  an  expressway,  a  huge  shopping 
mall  dominated  by  Simpsons-Sears  has  been 
built  on  Howard  Ave.  at  E.  C.  Row.  At  the 
time,  1968,  I  made  the  following  statement: 

Many  Torontonians  are  incensed  that 
they,  as  taxpayers,  have  literally  paved  the 
way  at  great  expense  for  the  Yorkdale 
Shopping   Centre,   or   as   they  put  it,   for 


Eaton's  and  Simpsons.  If  the  E.  C.  Row 
Expressway  is  built  and  if  the  outside 
commercial  interests  build  a  "regional 
shopping  centre"  on  Howard  Ave.  at  E.  C. 
Row,  as  predicted,  the  hundreds  of  down- 
town merchants  in  the  present  "regional 
shopping  centre"  in  the  core  of  Windsor 
may  find  to  their  sorrow  that  they  have 
contributed  generously  through  taxes  to 
their  own  detriment,  or  even  destruction 
commercially. 

And  that  is  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  many  oases.  Simpsons-Sears  occupies  part 
of  the  new  shopping  mall,  and  with  its  cut- 
rate  gas  station,  is  making  life  very  miserable 
and  diflBcult  for  scores  of  service  station 
lessees,  whose  taxes  for  the  E.  C.  Row 
enticed  Simpsons-Sears  and  its  discount  gas- 
oline to  Windsor. 

Now  that  phase  I,  the  overpass  on  Howard 
Ave.  is  nearing  completion,  residents  on 
Parkwood  and  Woodlawn  to  the  south  of 
the  expressway,  find  that  they  are  going  to 
be  cut  oflF;  not  only  from  the  rest  of  their 
community  on  the  north  side  of  the  express- 
way, but  also  from  Howard  Ave.  by  the 
shopping  centre.  The  500  residents  of  these 
two  streets  will  have  to  travel  an  extra  2.7 
miles  every  time  they  wish  to  go  north  on 
Howard  Ave.  To  go  to  church  will  require 
about  3.2  extra  miles;  just  to  get  to  their 
church  only  a  few  blocks  away. 

The  residents  of  this  area  are  now  asking 
that  one  level  crossing  be  left  for  them  on 
E.  C.  Row  between  .Howard  Ave.  and  Walker 
Rd.— until,  or  unless,  access  to  Howard  Ave. 
near  the  expressway  can  be  made  available 
to  them. 

These  are  not  the  only  people  who  will 
have  extra  miles  of  travel  forced  upon  them 
by  the  E.  C,  Row  expressway.  Until  the  ex- 
pressway was  started,  Windsor  had  one  good, 
and  potentially  excellent  cross-city  shortcut, 
which  saved  a  great  many  motorists  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  would  have  been  used  by 
a  great  many  more  if  traflBc  lights  had  been 
provided  as  it  crossed  Dougall  Rd.  I  refer 
of  course  to  South  Cameron,  now  utterly 
destroyed  as  a  quick,  safe  shortcut  from  the 
south-central  part  of  Windsor  to  the  mid- 
western  section. 

A  great  many  motorists  did  not  make  use 
of  this  route  for  two  reasons:  (a)  because  it 
was  usually  poorly  maintained;  and  (b)  be- 
cause lack  of  traflBc  lights  at  Dougall  Rd. 
made  that  crossing  somewhat  dangerous. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  one  of  the  bright  hopes 
for  rapid  traflBc  movement  in  Windsor;  and 
it  is  now  irretrievably  destroyed. 
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I  mentioned  the  estimated  cost  as  $67.5 
million.  That  was  the  cost  in  money.  But 
the  cost  in  human  anguish  is  another  matter. 
By  the  end  of  1967  it  became  clear  to  a 
great  many  residents  living  on  and  near  E.  C. 
Row,  that  they  were  about  to  become  dis- 
placed persons. 

A  great  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of 
these  residents,  had  built  their  homes  them- 
selves—some being  veterans  of  the  Second 
World  War,  More  than  four  years  passed 
during  which  many  of  them  lived  in  a  state 
of  uncertainly,  fear  and  discouragement. 
Some  are  in  their  sixth  year  of  upset,  hoping 
that  a  reasonable  offer  will  be  made  that  will 
permit  them  to  find  equal  accommodation 
elsewhere.  Many  have  built  gardens  com- 
plete with  shrubs,  ornamental  and  fruit  trees 
and  berry  bushes.  They  have  achieved  what 
they  consider  the  right  kind  of  soil,  the  right 
kind  of  drainage;  they  have  planned  their 
property  for  their  retirement  activities. 

These  dreams  or  plans  are  all  doomed  now, 
because  somebody  decided  that  an  express- 
way would  get  some  people  home  from  work 
or  out  to  the  shopping  centre  a  few  minutes 
earlier  each  day  or  each  evening.  The  dubi- 
ous benefits  for  some  overrode  the  vmdeniable 
happiness  of  others. 

For  most  of  the  residents  of  E.  C.  Row,  the 
four  or  five  years  after  1967  have  been  years 
of  unhappiness.  Those  responsible  for  assem- 
bling the  land  have  caused,  perhaps  un- 
wittingly, mental  anguish— extreme  in  many 
instances— to  an  alarming  number  of  resi- 
dents. They  have  done  this  by  causing  long 
delays,  by  making  ridiculously  low  offers  to 
purchase,  by  leaving  long  periods  of  silence 
and  by  presenting  letters  of  possession. 

I  should  like  to  thank  the  present  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  (Mr. 
Carton)  for  bringing  about  settlements  last 
summer  for  some  of  the  residents  who  had 
been  in  a  prolonged  state  of  frustration. 
When  their  plight  was  drawn  to  his  personal 
attention,  he  acted— but  the  record  of  this 
government  on  the  treatment  of  the  E.  C. 
Row  victims  has  been  a  sorry  one. 

I  wish  to  contrast  the  treatment  given  to 
two  businessmen  whose  businesses  were  dis- 
rupted by  the  decision  to  build  the  E.  C. 
Row  Expressway.  The  first  is  a  barber  who 
bought  a  barbershop,  its  contents  and  its 
goodwill  for  $600  in  1957.  For  14  years,  he 
maintained  a  modest  one-chair  shop,  renting 
the  premises  from  the  same  owner  during 
all  that  time. 

When  it  became  clear  that  he  must  move, 
he   made   inquiries.   He   tried   to   find  alter- 


native premises  nearby  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood where  his  customers  lived.  Every 
effort  was  thwarted  by  local  municipal  by- 
laws. Although  washroom  facilities  were  used 
by  customers  about  twice  a  month,  a  new 
barbershop  must  have  a  toilet.  He  agreed  to 
provide  one.  Sorry;  the  premises  he  viashed 
to  buy  were  not  large  enough  for  another 
septic  tank— which  would  be  used  only  twice 
a  month.  There  was  no  way. 

As  E.  C.  Row  families  moved  away  month 
by  month,  the  barber's  business  receipts  grad- 
ually dwindled  despite  inflation.  Finally,  a 
notice  came  from  his  landlord  to  vacate  the 
premises.  He  made  further  inquiries.  The 
city  would  not  even  move  his  barber's  chair 
to  his  home  for  storage.  Because  he  had  no 
written  lease,  he  was  not  entitled  to  any 
compensation  whatsoever.  So  said  the  Hon. 
Allan  Lawrence  in  a  letter  written  to  me 
when  he  was  Minister  of  Justice.  A  letter 
from  the  present  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Bales) 
gave  a  similar  opinion. 

My  constituent  finally  secured  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  of  purchase  from  the  previous 
barber  as  well  as  a  statement  from  his  land- 
lord indicating  that  there  was  a  verbal  agree- 
ment that  the  barber  could  stay  as  long  as 
he  wished.  Finally,  a  letter  from  the  Hon. 
Allan  Lawrence  suggested  that  my  constit- 
uent might  appeal  to  the  municipality,  asking 
for  compensation  for  business  disruption. 

This  he  did  on  Nov.  30,  1972.  After  about 
five  or  six  weeks  of  waiting,  he  telephoned 
city  hall  and  was  finally  asked  whether  $500 
would  satisfy  him.  His  losses  in  business  have 
exceeded  $1,000  and  if  we  took  inflation  into 
consideration,  his  losses  would  have  been 
even  greater.  His  equipment  was  now  of  no 
value  to  him  and  the  usual  goodwill  that 
is  passed  on  when  a  business  changes  hands 
simply  evaporated  along  with  the  demolished 
building. 

Forced,  at  the  age  of  about  50,  to  give  up 
the  only  trade  in  which  he  was  skilled,  it 
was  difficult  for  him  to  find  another  job. 
Eventually,  he  found  janitorial  services  work 
at  the  minimum  wage.  He  worked  steadily 
on  the  midnight  shift.  This  has  meant  a 
complete  change  in  his  lifestyle.  Previously 
he  was  his  own  boss,  able  to  take  an  hour 
off  or  a  day  oflF  if  he  wished  to— not  that 
he  often  did  but  he  was  in  a  position  to  do 
it  if  he  wished. 

Now  he  is  bound  to  a  monotonous  routine. 
At  the  barbershop  he  had  enjoyed  meeting 
the  public;  now  he  may  go  hours  without  a 
conversation  with  another  human  being.  Be- 
fore,   he    worked    normal    hours    and    slept 
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normal  hours;  now  he  must  adapt  to  daytime 
sleeping,  which  is  very  difficult  for  many 
individuals. 

Although  he  earns  a  few  more  dollars  than 
he  did  as  a  barber,  he  no  longer  has  work 
that  he  enjoys.  Yet  what  is  he  offered  by  way 
of  compensation?  After  more  than  five  years 
of  certainty,  anxiety,  without  even  a  word 
of  apology  from  those  who  have  destroyed 
his  hfestyle-$500-maybe! 

This  offer  of  $500  is  only  tentative;  it  was 
made  in  a  telephone  conversation  in  January 
of  this  year.  But  it  was  not  really  an  offer, 
because  it  would  have  to  be  taken  to  a  sub- 
committee, meeting  somewhere.  After  five 
years  of  frustration,  perhaps  he  may  get 
$500.  That  would  come  to  $2  a  week  for  his 
inconvenience,  suffering  and  change  of  life- 
style. It  is  now  April  2.  My  constituent  has 
asked  for  a  board  of  appeal. 

Contrast  the  niggardlly  attitude  of  govern- 
ment to  this  very  small  businessman  with  the 
very  generous  treatment  accorded  to  a  big 
Windsor  company,  influential  in  local  Con- 
servative circles.  I  refer  to  Marentette  Bros. 
Ltd.,  which  since  1960  had  a  lease  on  a 
stretch  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  Howard 
Ave.,  south  of  E.  C.  Row.  Remember  that  on 
May  20,  1966,  according  to  the  hon.  George 
Gomme,  Windsor  city  council  passed  a  reso- 
lution indicating  the  need  by  1981  for  an 
expressway  facility  along  E.  C.  Row  Ave. 

Council  asked  the  Ontario  government  to 
proceed  immediately,  provided  that  sufficient 
right  of  way  for  an  expressway  be  acquired 
immediately.  Within  two  months,  by  July  15, 
Marentette  Bros.  Ltd.  had  borrowed  $160,- 
000  from  the  Industrial  Development  Bank. 
By  July  18,  they  had  purchased  from  a 
Chrysler  subsidiary  the  land  on  Howard  Ave. 
that  they  had  been  leasing  for  the  past  six 
years.  The  price  paid  has  been  reported  in 
the  news  as  $110,000.  Because  they  borrowed 
$160,000  a  few  days  before,  let's  be  generous 
and  say  that  this  land  cost  $160,000.  As  the 
land  transfer  tax  was  paid  in  Toronto,  the 
Essex  county  registry  office  has  no  record  of 
the  selling  price.  If  anyone  wishes  to  find 
out,  the  deed  was  registered  on  July  22, 
1966,   and  the  receipt  number  is   1742. 

On  Dec.  19,  1966,  the  company  acquired 
another  parcel  to  the  west  of  the  original 
parcel  on  Howard,  paying  to  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  only  $4,000  for  this  one. 
Whether  the  two  parcels  cost  $114,000  or 
$164,000  doesn't  make  much  difference.  In 
1969,  Windsor  city  council  approved  expro- 
priation proceedings  to  acquire  this  property. 
On  April  14,  1970,  the  property  passed  from 


Marentette  Bros.  Ltd.  to  the  city  council  of 
Windsor  by  sale,  not  by  expropriation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Windsor  Star  of  Sept.  1,  1970, 
it  was  not  until  Aug.  10,  four  months  after 
the  sale  had  been  completed,  that  city  council 
learned  of  the  sale.  I  quote: 

At  the  Aug.  10  council  meeting,  alder- 
men also  expressed  shock  when  they  heard 
some  of  the  land  costs,  especially  the  cool 
$1,260,000  for  the  Marentette  land. 

The  newspaper  does  not  break  down  the 
$1.26  million  selling  price,  but  mentions: 

Higher  mortgage  rates,  real  estate  broker- 
age and  legal  fees  for  property  transfers, 
moving  costs  and,  most  important,  the  cost 
of  disrupting  or  terminating  a  business. 

This  made  interesting  reading  for  my  barber 
constituent  whose  business  was  not  only  dis- 
rupted, Mr.  Speaker,  but  also  terminated 
permanently. 

Whether  there  was  any  significant  disrup- 
tion to  the  Marentettes  construction  company, 
we  can  only  guess,  but  certainly  their  busi- 
ness was  not  terminated.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  building  the  overpasses  for  Howard  Ave., 
for  the  former  New  York  Central  Railroad 
and  for  Dougall  Rd.  I  believe  that  it  has  also 
relocated  the  Grand  Marais  drain  at  Howard 
Ave.  which  flows  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
those  three  overpasses.  At  any  rate,  somebody 
relocated  the  drain  at  a  cost  of  $443,000. 

In  1968,  Marentette  Bros,  acquired  the 
remaining  portion  of  land,  forming  the  tri- 
angle enclosed  by  Howard  Ave.,  E.  C.  Row 
and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  tracks. 
The  cost  of  this  third  parcel  was  $147,000.  I 
have  examined  the  map,  but  not  closely 
enough  to  say  for  certain  whether  any  part  of 
this  third  parcel  was  sold  to  the  city  for  the 
expressway.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  not. 

But  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  third 
parcel  and  what  was  left  over  from  the  other 
two  parcels  have  been  sought  as  a  site  for  a 
shopping  mall.  The  land  is  sufficiently  valu- 
able to  rate  a  mortgage  from  the  Canada 
Trust  Co.,  just  a  few  weeks  ago  on  Feb.  19, 
1973,  in  the  amount  of  $600,000. 

So  we  find  that  for  approximately  $300,000 
invested,  half  in  1966  and  half  in  1968, 
Marentette  Bros,  in  1970  sold  about  one-third 
of  it  for  $910,000  for  expressway  use  and 
still  has  about  two-thirds  left  worth  at  least 
$600,000. 

How  the  Department  of  Highways  could 
accept  an  evaluation  of  $910,000  in  early 
1970  for  a  part,  perhaps  no  more  than  half, 
of  what  had  sold  in   1966  for  $164,000  at 
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the  most  is  a  complete  mystery.  The  price  of 
that  piece  of  land,  bought  by  the  city  of 
Windsor  and  approved  by  the  Department  of 
Highways  for  $910,000  in  1970,  cost  the 
Marentettes  approximately  $100,000  in  1966. 

According  to  the  Expropriations  Act,  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  land,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
market  price  plus  any  legitimate  expenses  the 
owner  can  prove. 

This  piece  of  land  was  the  least  attractive 
piece  of  land  in  Windsor.  There  is  not  a 
member  in  this  House  who  would  have 
accepted  it  as  a  gift,  if  he  were  required  to 
build  his  home  on  it.  How  then,  I  ask  once 
more,  could  its  market  value  soar  from  prob- 
ably considerably  less  than  $100,000  to  over 
$900,000  in  less  than  four  years?  I  suppose 
the  answer  is  that  vdth  the  Tory  government 
all  things  are  possible. 

In  addition,  Marentette  Bros,  received 
$350,000  for  such  things  as  disruption  of 
business  and  legal  fees.  My  barber  friend  is 
asked  whether  he  would  accept  $500  to  com- 
pensate him  for  his  loss  of  business  over  3% 
years,  for  the  termination  of  his  business  and 
for  the  forced  change  in  his  lifestyle— $500, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that's  all.  Of  course,  there  are 
two  Marentette  brothers,  I  believe,  so  the 
disruption  might  be  twice  as  painful  as  it 
was  for  the  barber. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Was  he 
the  PC  candidate? 

Mr.  Burr:  No,  he  denied  any  connection 
with  them,  except  by  birth. 

Mr.  Paterson:  The  other  brother. 

Mr.  Burr:  Yes.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatsoever  in  my  mind  that  the 
barber  has  suflFered  far  more  both  financially 
and  emotionally.  Yet  the  big  business  already 
has  made  $1  million  out  of  the  E.  C.  Row 
Expressway  land  acquisition  and  stands  to 
make  the  better  part  of  another  million  out 
of  the  land  that  may  still  be  used  for  a  shop- 
ping mall.  The  little  businessman  as  yet  has 
received  nothing  except  an  insulting  offer. 

To  those  that  have,  much  more  shall  be 
given,  and  from  those  that  have  little  shall 
be  taken  away  even  what  little  they  have. 
That  seems  to  be  the  Tory  philosophy  in 
Ontario  as  it  applies  to  the  acquisition  of 
land  for  government  projects. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  speak  at  much  less 
length  on  a  topic  that  has  interested  me  for 
some  time  since  I've  been  in  this  House.  That 
is  the  subject  of  consent  cards.  A  couple  of 
days  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Star 


a  famihar  story.  A  kidney  from  a  donor  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  had  been  flown  by  jet  and 
helicopter  to  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital. 
From  there  it  was  taken  to  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  to  be  transplanted  into  a 
patient  whose  life  was  thereby  saved  and 
perhaps  prolonged  for  many  years. 

A  few  days  earlier  another  Toronto  Star 
story  featured  Debbie  Nottingham,  an  18- 
year-old  North  Bay  girl,  who  has  been  wait- 
ing since  1970  to  have  a  kidney  transplant. 
Toronto  Western  Hospital  has  been  searching 
for  a  suitable  donor  for  two  years.  Her  life 
is  now  dependent  upon  an  artificial  kidney 
machine  at  Civic  Hospital  in  North  Bay.  Her 
particular  blood  type  makes  it  impossible 
for  any  of  her  relatives  to  donate  a  kidney 
to  her. 

Eight  thousand  Americans  die  annually  for 
want  of  a  kidney.  Yet  thousands  of  people 
die  yearly  with  perfectly  good  kidneys  they 
would  have  been  glad  to  donate  had  they 
had  any  idea  that  their  deaths  were  imminent 
and  if  someone  had  ofi^ered  them  a  donor 
consent  card  to  sign.  When  is  the  government 
of  Ontario  going  to  act  in  this  matter? 

It  would  be  simple  to  have  an  extra  inch 
or  so  added  to  drivers'  licences  or  vehicle 
hcences  on  which  a  donor  consent  form 
could  be  printed.  It  would  be  simple  also 
to  have  the  OHIP  certificate,  which  all  of 
us  carry  in  our  wallets,  enlarged  somewhat 
by  the  provision  of  a  donor  consent  from 
indicating  that  the  bearer,  in  case  of  death, 
wished  any  tissues  or  organs  of  his  body  to 
be  used  to  help  a  fellow  human  being. 

The  eye  bank  of  Canada  provides  these 
cards  for  those  to  whom  it  occurs  to  donate 
their  eyes  for  corneal  transplants  or  other 
uses.  Unfortunately  hundreds  of  people  die 
daily  in  Ontario  without  thinking  to  will  their 
eyes  to  the  40  or  50  who  are  always  on  the 
waiting  list  for  the  gift  of  sight. 

Just  after  Christmas  in  1972  the  Windsor 
Star  carried  the  story  of  a  beautiful  six-year- 
old  girl  who  had  given  sight  to  two  blind 
persons.  Her  name  was  Michelle  Havens.  Her 
mother,  who  had  signed  a  consent  card  at 
the  age  of  16  to  donate  her  own  eyes  to  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
had  registered  her  daughter  as  a  donor  short- 
ly after  birth.  When  the  daughter  died  sud- 
denly the  mother  remembered. 

The  publication  of  this  story  has  prompted 
several  hundred  Windsorites  to  inquire  about 
forms  and  to  sign  them.  In  the  previous 
eight  years  I  believe  there  were  only  about 
a  dozen  people  in  Windsor  who  had  signed 
cards  for  the  eye  bank  of  Canada. 
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Almost  certainly  in  future  years,  many 
more  blind  persons  in  Ontario  will  see  again 
because  of  this  mother's  thoughtfulness.  A 
young  lady.  Miss  Vicky  AfiBeck,  herself  a  re- 
cipient of  corneal  transplants,  has  been  very 
active  in  publicizing  the  eye  bank  donor  con- 
sent cards  in  Windsor. 

The  Human  Tissues  Gift  Act  has  removed 
the  red  tape  from  the  making  of  donations, 
but  this  is  not  enough.  Unless  victims  of  ac- 
cident fatalities  carry  consent  cards,  the 
chances  of  their  becoming  donors  are  quite 
remote.  Relatives  are  often  far  away  at  the 
time  of  a  fatal  accident  of  this  kind  and 
usually  are  in  a  state  of  shock.  Few  doctors, 
nurses  or  others  interested  in  arranging  a 
donation  have  the  required  tact  and  courage 
to  broach  this  very  diflRcult  subject  to  griev- 
ing relatives. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  family  has  dis- 
cussed the  matter  and  is  prepared,  the  mat- 
ter is  usually  easy.  Consider  the  actual  case 
of  a  man  hospitalized  after  a  severe  heart 
attack.  Recause  his  wife  knew  that  he  car- 
ried a  consent  card,  he  was  able  on  his 
death  to  give  sight  to  two  blind  persons  by 
way  of  corneal  transplants  and  to  save  the 
lives  of  two  other  persons  requiring  kidney 
transplants  for  survival.  One  thoughtful  cou- 
ple, Mr.  Speaker,  saved  or  enhanced  four 
lives. 

Only  yesterday  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
donor  card  promoted  by  the  Kidney  Founda- 
tion of  Canada,  located  in  Montreal.  The  ac- 
companying brochure  that  I  hold  in  my  hand 
asks  and  answers  several  questions.  I  shall 
read  parts  of  only  two. 

Question:  What  are  the  ethics  of  organ 
donation  and  transplantation? 

Answer:  Moral  leaders,  the  world  over, 
favour  such  donations  as  expressions  of 
the  highest  humanitarian  ideals.  The  gift 
of  an  organ  essential  to  the  life  of  another 
human  being  is  consistent  with  principles 
of  religious  and  ethical  systems  overwhelm- 
ingly held. 

Question:  What  else  can  I  do  to  advance 
this  life-preserving  programme? 

Answer:  Acquaint  others  with  our  donor 
card  programme.  The  more  donors  avail- 
able, the  more  new  and  important  medical 
advances  can  be  used  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  Your  kidney  foundation  will  be 
happy  to  provide  additional  donor  cards. 

Sc  we  have,  trying  to  reach  eight  million 
potential  donors  in  Ontario,  two  private  or- 
ganizations—the eye  bank  and  the  kidney 
foundation— using  their  limited  and  difficult- 


to-collect  funds  on  brochures  and  other  forms 
of  advertising,  yet  reaching  very  few  in- 
dividuals. How  much  better  it  would  be 
for  the  government  of  Ontario,  at  scarcely 
any  cost  whatsoever,  to  enlarge  drivers'  lic- 
ences and  OHIP  certificates,  thereby  reach- 
ing millions  of  possible  donors  who  would 
carry  in  their  wallets  or  purses  these  consent 
cards. 

To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  much  longer  will  this  government  allow 
lives  to  be  lost  through  its  inaction  on  this 
issue?  Donor  consent  forms  need  to  be  pub- 
licized and  popularized.  Above  all,  they  need 
to  be  made  easily  available. 

The  third  and  final  topic  is  the  matter 
of  the  rates  for  Ontario  housing  geared  to 
income.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  this  policy,  followed  for  some  years 
by  OHC,  as  it  relates  to  the  whole  purpose  of 
public  housing. 

As  I  understand  the  theory,  citizens  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  were  to  be  assisted 
with  low-rental  housing  while  they  were  tem- 
porarily down  on  their  luck.  Somehow,  this 
would  provide  an  incentive  for  people  to 
save  up  a  sufficient  down  payment  for  a 
house  of  their  own. 

There  is  one  serious  flaw  in  this  plan  and 
I  intend  to  explain  it  briefly,  but  I  hope 
adequately.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  mar- 
ried man  with  two  children  under  16  years 
of  age.  He  earns  $4,800  a  year,  which  is 
recognized  as  being  near  the  poverty  line. 
His  rent  geared  to  income  is  $100  minus  $4 
for  the  two  children,  in  other  words  $96  a 
month. 

His  income  tax,  according  to  1972  rates, 
is  $280  plus  a  few  cents.  Suppose  his  income 
goes  up  by  $1,200  to  $6,000  a  year.  His 
geared- to-income  rent  is  now  $125  less  $4, 
in  other  words  $121  monthly.  His  income 
tax  increases  by  $296  a  year  and  his  rent  by 
$300  a  year.  Thus,  of  his  $1,200  increase,  he 
keeps  only  $604,  which  is  about  51  per  cent. 

Suppose  he  goes  up  to  $9,000  a  year.  His 
income  tax  rises  to  $1,380  and  his  rent  to 
$183.50  a  month.  Thus  his  income  has  gone 
up  $4,200  but  his  income  tax  increases 
$1,100  and  his  annual  rent  increases  $1,050. 
His  net  increase  is  $2,050— less  than  50  per 
cent. 

Let's  put  him  in  the  $12,000-a-year  brack- 
et. His  rent  would  be  $246  a  month.  His 
income  tax  would  be  $2,290.  Thus,  out  of  a 
$7,200  increase  in  income  he  would  suffer 
a  rent  increase  of  $1,800  and  an  income  tax 
increase  of  $2,009,  a  total  of  $3,809,  leaving 
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him  and  his  family  a  net  income  increase  of 
only  $3,391  out  of  $7,200. 

In  other  words,  he  would  get  only  47  per 
cent  of  the  increase.  OHC  and  the  provincial 
and  federal  income  tax  collectors  would  take 
53  per  cent  of  his  extra  income.  No  other 
workers,  Mr.  Speaker,  lose  50  per  cent  of 
their  overtime  money.  The  geared-to-income 
renters  are  the  only  workers  from  whom  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments  take  50 
per  cent  of  whatever  money  they  earn  above 
their  subsistence  level. 

This  explains  the  bitterness  of  those  affect- 
ed. The  harder  they  work  the  bigger  the 
slice  that  goes  to  the  government— 25  per 
cent  to  OHC  and  a  rising  percentage  to  the 
income  tax  departments  of  the  provincial 
and  federal  governments.  This  explains  why 
we  hear  of  tenants  who  seek  to  conceal  their 
extra  earnings.  Dishonesty,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Yes.  But  the  OHC  system  is  partly  to  blame. 

Even  the  capital  gains  tax,  which  affects 
mostly  the  wealthy,  does  not  tax  above  50 
per  cent.  Geared-to-income  renters  are  taxed 
49  per  cent  at  the  $6,000  level.  I  use  the 
word  "taxed"  because  they  are  paying  a  rent 
tax  and  an  income  tax  on  any  earnings  be- 
yond the  poverty  level. 

There  must  be  some  changes  made.  The 
minister's  task  force  has  heard  many  sugges- 
tions from  many  quarters.  In  Windsor,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Windsor  council  of  citi- 
zens' groups  called  for  a  reduction  of  the 
present  25  per  cent  of  gross  income  to  a 
formula  based  on  20  per  cent  of  net  income. 

They  asked  also  that  the  $2  allowance  be 
increased  to  $5  for  each  child  in  calculating 
rent  scales.  I  have  spoken  along  these  lines 
before,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  changes  in  the  OHC 
rental  rates  are  needed  and  must  be  made. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  ( Victoria-Haliburton ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  you  haven't  heard  anything 
yet. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor:  (Lakeshore):  That  is 
right.  Let  the  government  know  what  you 
think  this  time. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  We  know 
they  are  not  going  to  be  able  to. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wardle  (Beaches-Woodbine): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honour  for  me  to  rise 
at  this  point  and  take  part  in  the  Throne 
debate. 

I  should  like  first,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  admirable  way  you  con- 
duct the  proceedings  of  this  House.  I  have 


been  most  impressed  with  your  patience  and 
good  humour.  You  are  dealing  with  men 
and  women  who  have  submitted  themselves 
to  the  electors  of  their  ridings,  have  received 
their  endorsation  and  have  come  to  this  place 
to  make  their  contribution  to  the  public  life 
of  this  province.  Every  member  of  this  House 
has  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province,  be  he  a  government 
member  or  a  member  of  the  opposition.  I 
have  been  most  impressed  by  the  talent  dis- 
played here  and  the  dedication  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  oflBce  is  an  ancient  one. 
It  seems  to  go  back  to  Sir  Thomas  Hunger- 
ford,  who  was  appointed  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  Britain  in  1377.  How- 
ever, there  is  some  history  of  presiding 
officers  being  appointed  even  before  that 
time.  It  seems  the  primary  function  of  the 
Speaker  in  that  early  time  was  to  act  as  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons  and  to  communi- 
cate their  resolutions  to  the  King. 

It  was  said  to  be  an  unenviable  task,  and 
at  least  nine  Speakers  are  known  to  have  died 
violent  deaths— four  during  the  War  of  the 
Roses.  On  the  other  hand,  frequently  the 
Speaker  turned  out  to  be  a  King's  man  and  in 
the  Tudor  period  is  described  by  the  writer, 
Stubbs,  as  being  the  manager  of  business  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  and  probably  the 
nominee  of  either  the  King  himself  or  the 
chancellor. 

The  reign  of  Charles  I  saw  the  climax  of 
the  struggle  between  Crown  and  Commons 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Speaker's  first 
duty  to  the  House.  Our  procedure  carries  on 
in  that  tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  read  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  your  ancient  office,  it  is  plain  to  see 
why  some  Speakers  in  the  past  had  to  be 
dragged  to  that  very  seat,  and  we  can  under- 
stand their  reluctance  to  assume  that  office. 
However,  Mr.  Speaker,  times  have  changed; 
but  the  honour  and  dignity  and  responsibility 
of  your  office  still  remains. 

The  address  of  the  Hon.  W.  Ross  Mac- 
Donald  is  an  outstanding  document  and. 
speaking  of  this  hon.  gentleman,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  he  has  represented  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  in  this  province  with 
dignity,  great  ability  and  with  a  dedication 
to  his  duties  that  has  enhanced  the  honour- 
able office  that  he  holds. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  will  have  a  busy 
schedule  ahead  of  him,  especially  during  the 
latter  part  of  June  when  this  province  will 
be  the  host  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  I 
know  that  the  people  of  this  province  will 
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offer  Her  Majesty  a  warm  reception.  We 
know  the  personal  sacrifice  that  such  a  pos- 
ition requires  and  the  complete  dedication  of 
Her  Majesty  as  head  of  state  under  our 
parliamentary  system. 

We  welcome  also  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  who,  in  his  own  right, 
is  making  an  important  contribution  to  world 
progress  and  achievement.  I  hope  that  the 
school  boards  of  Ontario  will,  in  advice  of 
the  Queen's  visit,  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  students  the  importance  of  the  monarchy 
in  our  system  of  government,  and  will  de- 
clare at  least  part  of  the  day  a  holiday  when 
the  Queen  visits  the  various  communities  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  young  people 
today  more  than  ever  before  are  becoming 
aware  of  this  great  country  and  its  future 
potential.  It  is  most  important,  therefore, 
that  we  should  be  more  aware  of  our  dis- 
tinctly Canadian  heritage,  and  the  parlia- 
mentary institutions  that  have  allowed  Canada 
to  remain  as  a  free  and  independent  nation 
on  the  North  American  continent. 

I  am  most  impressed,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  large  numbers  of  young  people  who  want 
to  learn  more  about  our  constitutional  mon- 
archy and  its  present  and  future  role  in  our 
parliamentary  system.  We  must  not  forget, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  constitutional  monarchy  is 
respected  not  only  by  those  of  British  and 
French  descent  but  by  people  who  have  come 
here  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  make 
Canada  their  home.  Many  of  the  critics  of 
the  constitutional  monarchy  tend  to  forget 
that  the  system  of  monarchy  is  also  a  re- 
spected institution  in  many  countries  from 
which  Canada's  immigration  has  come. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  quote  from 
a  book  entitled  "The  Conservative  in  Can- 
ada," by  the  late  George  Hogan,  a  former 
Progressive  Conservative  candidate  in  Wood- 
bine provincial  riding. 

Mr.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  A  pretty  dull 
book. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Mr.  Hogan  said: 

The  Crown  is  the  sjonbol  and  spirit  of 
those  lasting  values  that  unite  us  as  Cana- 
dians. When  all  other  political  elements 
conspire  to  stress  the  passing  issues  that 
divide  us,  the  Crown  is  also  our  reminder 
that  we  are  a  nation  not  only  of  the  past 
and  present,  but  of  the  future. 

It  represents  our  obligation  to  ensure 
that  future  generations  will  share  with  ours 
the  full  measure  of  our  national  heritage. 


Conservatives  uphold  the  Crown  because  it 
symbolizes  stability,  it  rallies  patriotism, 
and  it  commands  loyalty.  Without  these 
qualities  no  nation  can  grow  and  prosper 
in  the  modem  struggle  of  competitive 
survival. 

I  should  like  to  quote  further  from  a  state- 
ment by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Louis  St.  Laurent,  a 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  This  es- 
teemed gentleman,  a  fonner  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  said  that  the  constitutional 
monarchy  was  "a  system  of  government  to 
which  none  anywhere  in  the  world  is 
superior." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  a  great  honour  to 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  Beaches-Woodbine  riding. 
We  are  proud  of  this  riding  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  proud. 

For  example,  to  the  south  we  have  a  long 
stretch  of  waterfront,  where  during  the  year 
people  enjoy  the  boardwalk,  the  beaches  and 
parks,  and  other  facilities  that  have  been 
provided.  The  beach  and  waterfront  provides 
recreation  for  thousands  of  people,  not  only 
from  our  riding  but  for  miles  around. 

Then,  too,  Beaches-Woodbine  is  an  area 
that  has  a  good  family-housing  stock.  Homes 
are  generally  well  kept;  a  number  of  the 
older  homes  have  been  rehabilitated,  and 
"For  Sale"  signs  are  not  up  for  very  long. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  excellent 
schools  and  recreational  facilities,  and  there 
are  no  highrise  buildings  in  the  Beaches  area. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York- Forest  Hill):  Is 
the  boardwalk  under  water,  or  are  they  okay 
there? 

Mr.  Wardle:  From  another  point  of  view, 
we  have  a  number  of  sporting  traditions  in 
Beaches-Woodbine.  The  Beaches  Fastball 
League  in  1971  celebrated  its  50th  anni- 
versary, and  they  have  provided  good  sport 
and    good    fastball    all    through   those    years. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  all  the 
members  of  this  House  have  heard  of  the 
Balmy  Beach  Football  Club;  it  is  well-knovni 
to  sportsmen.  The  club  itself,  founded  in 
1902,   has   been   a  family  club   and  still   is. 

In  1927  and  1930,  the  Balmy  Beach  Foot- 
ball Club  won  the  Grey  Cup.  Those  were  the 
days  when  an  athlete  was  an  amateur  in  all 
that  the  word  implies.  Men  such  as  Ted 
Reeve,  Ab  Box,  Bobby  Porter,  Alex  Ponton, 
Harry  "Red"  Foster,  and  a  former  member 
of  this  Legislature,  Alf  Cowling,  a  former 
member  for  High  Park,  played  on  teams  from 
Balmy  Beach. 
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A  resident  of  our  area  for  all  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Roy  Nurse,  a  member  of  the  Balmy 
Beach  club,  won  the  single  sculls  in  the 
Paris  Olympics  of  1924.  We  have  also  in 
the  area  the  Ashbridge's  Bay  Yacht  Club- 
Mr.  Givens:  And  Ashbridge's  Bay? 

Mr.  Wardle:  —with  over  300  members, 
and  this  yacht  club  has  provided  facilities 
for  sailors  for  many,  many  years.  I  know, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill  is  an  ardent  sailor- 
Mr.  D.  R.  Timbrell  (Don  Mills):  He  can 
walk  on  the  water,  what  is  the  member  talk- 
ing about? 

Mr.  Wardle:  —and  I  should  say  that  this 
club,  in  addition  to  the  300  members  who 
own  boats,  has  a  long  waiting  list.  What  we 
need  on  the  waterfront  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  more  facilities  for  small  boat 


Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Not  just 
on  the  waterfront. 

Mr.  Wardle:  —to  enjoy  this  wonderful 
recreation. 

Mr.  Timbrell:  Why  didn't  the  member  for 
York-Forest  Hill  put  through  the  waterfront 
plan  in  1959? 

Mr.  Wardle:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1952  the 
municipalities  surrounding  Toronto  were  in 
some  cases  in  financial  difficulty.  An  expand- 
ing population  required  services  of  all  kinds, 
especially  in  the  suburban  areas.  There  were 
great  pressures  placed  on  all  the  services. 
Many  people  from  the  city  of  Toronto  moved 
to  the  suburban  areas;  and  the  city  of  To- 
ronto was  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  of  all  the 
immigration  into  Canada,  a  good  percentage 
located  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and  the  sur- 
rounding areas.  This  meant  that  houses  in 
Toronto  were  bought  by  new  people  arriving 
in  this  area.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  this  im- 
migration into  the  city  of  Toronto  we  would 
have  had  many  empty  houses  vdthin  this 
area. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  on  the 
record  the  immigration  into  Canada  in  the 
past  five  years  and  the  percentage  of  im- 
migration into  Ontario.  I  should  mention  that 
53  per  cent  came  to  the  Toronto  area  in  the 
following  years. 

In  1967,  220,876  people  entered  Canada. 
Of  this  number  116,850  came  to  Ontario.  In 
1968,  183,974-96,155  to  Ontario.  In  1969, 
161,531-86,588  to  Ontario.  In  1970,  147,713 


-80,732  to  Ontario.  In  1972,  for  the  first  nine 
months  only,  86,787-45,290  to  Ontario. 

I  should  mention  particularly  the  problems 
faced  by  the  boards  of  education  and  espe- 
cially the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Toronto  after  the  formation  of  the  municipal- 
ity of  Metropohtan  Toronto  in  1953.  At  that 
time  the  board  of  education  of  Toronto  was 
faced  with  serious  problems.  In  the  city  of 
Toronto  itself  the  population  continued  about 
the  same,  but  the  suburban  areas  were  grow- 
ing rapidly.  New  schools  were  required  for 
the  expanding  population. 

The  city  of  Toronto  was  faced  with  the 
requirement  of  making  an  approximate  50 
per  cent  contribution  to  the  building  of  new 
schools  and  new  facilities  in  the  suburbs 
under  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  plan,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  necessity  of  building  new 
schools  in  the  city  to  replace  some  schools 
that  were  75  to  100  years  old  and  bringing 
up  to  an  acceptable  standard  other  schools 
in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

During  the  Depression  before  the  Second 
World  War,  very  little  money  was  spent  on 
school  maintenance,  and  no  money  was  spent 
during  and  immediately  after  the  war  on 
school  construction.  Indeed,  some  schools  at 
that  time  could  be  described  as  firetraps. 

The  Toronto  Board  of  Education  made  a 
decision  in  1955  to  go  ahead  with  a  pro- 
gramme of  school  rehabilitation  and  construc- 
tion. This  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  it 
was  money  weU  spent;  money  that  had  to  be 
spent  if  the  standard  of  education  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  was  to  be  on  the  same  level  and 
offering  the  same  opportunities  to  the  chil- 
dren living  in  Toronto  as  in  the  other  areas 
where  new  schools  and  new  faciUties  were 
being  built. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  we  have 
now  a  good  system  of  education.  Over  the 
years  many  special  programmes  have  been 
added  to  the  school  curriculum.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  programme  for  exceptional 
children.  These  include  not  only  the  espe- 
cially bright  children,  but  those  who  have 
learning  disabilities— such  as  those  who  are 
retarded,  have  hearing  and  learning  prob- 
lems, and  who  require  special  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  honoured  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  in  the 
years  1955  to  1960  and  I  had  the  honour  in 
1960  to  be  chainnan  of  the  board.  One  of  my 
most  satisfying  pieces  of  work  on  the  board 
was  working  with  the  children  who  had 
learning  disabilities  and  those  who  needed 
special  care.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  cut- 
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back  in  the  metropolitan  area  will  not  come 
in  this  particular  programme,  which  I  feel  is 
most  important. 

These  special  programmes  are  expensive, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  a  good  in- 
vestment, for  I  believe  in  the  principle  that 
every  child  and  every  adult  should  have  the 
utmost  in  educational  opportunities. 

While  dealing  with  education,  I  cannot 
help  but  make  several  observations  about  our 
own  provincial  effort  with  respect  to  com- 
munity colleges.  I  am  certain  that  members 
of  this  Legislature  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  the  community  college  aspect  of  post- 
secondary  school  education  became  a  reality 
only  a  very  few  short  years  ago— in  1965  to 
be  more  specific— when  our  government  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  provide  whatever 
opportunities  necessary  to  enable  each  indi- 
vidual, through  education,  to  develop  his 
potentialities  to  the  fullest  degree.  And  we 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  young  people  who 
for  a  number  of  reasons,  financial  and  other- 
wise, could  not  go  on  to  university,  were  able 
to  go  on  to  worthwhile  job  opportunities 
through  this  community  college  programme. 

Further  in  the  matter  of  education,  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  the  young  people  of  today  to 
provide  for  more  Canadian  content  in  our 
textbooks.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  some 
of  our  young  people  seem  to  know  more  about 
the  history  of  the  United  States  than  they 
do  about  the  history  of  their  own  country. 
But  I  am  pleased  vdth  the  progress  being 
made  in  this  regard. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  to  do  with  our  senior  citizens 
and  their  needs,  particularly  housing.  In  my 
riding  we  have  about  65,000  people,  and 
there  is  only  one  small  nursing  home  in  oper- 
ation, although  another  one  is  being  built  at 
the  present  time.  It  would  be  an  ideal  situa- 
tion if  nursing  homes  could  be  built  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  proved  need,  such  as  in  my 
area,  where  the  accommodation  would  be 
close  to  relatives  and  friends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of  course  a  wrench  for 
the  persons  going  into  such  a  home,  as  well 
as  for  their  families,  when  they  must  be 
accommodated  in  an  area  far  removed  from 
their  relatives  and  friends. 

We  are  equally  as  desperate  for  senior  citi- 
zens' homes  in  Beaches-Woodbine.  At  the 
present  moment  we  have  four  so-called 
senior  citizens'  apartments— Glen  Stewart 
with  154  units.  Kinsmen  Manor  with  45  units. 
Beaches  Lions  with  43  units  and  Woodbine 
Acres  with  42  units.  Altogether,  then,  there 


are  284  units  to  serve  an  area  with  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  65,000. 

Obviously  this  does  not  even  begin  to 
satisfy  the  need. 

As  is  the  case  with  nursing  homes,  our 
senior  citizens  must  seek  vacancies  in  homes 
in  more  distant  places  and  are  more  than 
often  far  from  their  families,  church  con- 
nections, friends  and  so  on. 

I  did  mention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  area 
is  an  area  of  family  homes.  Many  people 
have  lived  in  that  area  all  their  lives,  and 
when  they  come  to  these  latter  years  of 
their  life  to  be  told  that  there  is  accommo- 
dation in  a  senior  citizens'  home  at  a  price 
they  can  afford,  but  it's  out  in  the  north  part 
of  Scarborough,  in  North  York  or  in  Etobi- 
coke— just  think  of  the  wrench  and  hiunan 
problems  this  causes. 

I  commend  the  government  for  beginning 
a  programme  of  foster  homes  for  senior  citi- 
zens. I  know  many  senior  people  would 
appreciate  living  in  a  home-like  atmosphere, 
and  I  know  homeowners  would  welcome  a 
congenial  person  in  their  home  as  a  com- 
panion and  as  a  source  of  income  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  a  home. 

At  the  same  time,  senior  citizens  who 
qualify— at  least  in  the  city  of  Toronto— are 
given  some  relief  with  respect  to  education 
tax.  At  the  moment,  the  city  is  providing 
assistance  of  up  to  $100  for  those  senior 
citizens  who  own  their  own  homes  and  who 
do  not  have  joint  incomes  exceeding  $4,500. 
They  must  also  be  70  years  of  age  or  older. 

Many  of  our  senior  citizens  find  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  their  homes  because  of 
their  low  incomes  and  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing. As  a  result,  they  end  up  giving  up  their 
homes  and  depending  on  being  put  up  and 
cared  for  by  the  municipality  and  the  prov- 
ince in  one  way  or  another.  Would  it  not  be 
more  logical  to  provide  for  them  in  their 
own  homes?  I'm  certain  it  would  prove  less 
expensive.  It  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
maintain  people  in  their  own  homes  rather 
than  elsewhere.  An  expanded  rent  subsidy 
programme  is  needed  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Throne  Speech  we 
were  told  that  the  province's  economy  had 
been  strengthened  considerably  in  the  past 
year  and  had  enjoyed  the  fastest  growth  rate 
in  the  level  of  employment  in  over  a  decade. 
The  government  expects  this  trend  to  con- 
tinue in  1973,  with  an  increase  in  real  growth 
of  goods  and  services  of  six  per  cent  this 
year,  compared  with  an  estimated  5.5  per 
cent  again  in  1972. 
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Despite  the  continued  rapid  growth  of  the 
labour  force  in  Ontario,  the  average  unem- 
ployment rate  has  declined  from  5.2  per  cent 
in  1971  to  4.8  per  cent  in  1972,  and  a  record 
140,000  new  jobs  were  created.  This  achieve- 
ment compared  favourably  with  Canada  as  a 
whole  where  the  unemployment  rate  last 
year  remained  virtually  imchanged  at  6.3 
per  cent. 

A  moderation  in  the  labour  force  growth  in 
1973  combined  with  the  continuing  expansion 
of  job  opportunities  should  further  improve 
the  Ontario  employment  picture.  Indeed  on 
a  seasonal  basis,  unemployment  in  Ontario 
was  4.1  per  cent  in  February  this  year,  com- 
pared with  4.6  per  cent  in  February,  1972. 

Ontario's  fiscal  policy  in  the  past  two  years 
has  played  an  important  part  in  alleviating 
unemployment,  including  such  matters  as  per- 
sonal income  tax  reductions  and  selective 
expenditure  increases  made  by  the  province 
which  have  had  a  favourable  influence  on 
subsequent  federal  policy. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  government 
has  established  an  objective,  to  continue  the 
expansion  of  the  economy  and  the  substantial 
improvement  of  our  unemployment  situation. 
This  must  remain  the  overriding  goal  of  our 
economic  policy.  I  am  certain  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  these  policies  and  the  policies  of 
past  Conservative  governments  in  Ontario 
that  our  unemployment  level,  although  not 
acceptable,  is  far  below  that  of  many  of  our 
sister  provinces  and  naturally  below  the  na- 
tional level. 

The  Throne  Speech  says  the  government 
will  provide  increased  assistance  and  encour- 
agement to  our  amateur  athletes  through  spe- 
cial community-wide  athletic  and  recreational 
programmes.  It  will  be  giving  full  support  to 
the  first  Ontario  summer  games  which  will 
be  held  in  Oshawa  this  summer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  aspects  of  profes- 
sional sports  today  is  the  high  salaries  for  the 
players  and  the  commercial  aspects  of  the 
various  games.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  re- 
sponse of  the  government  in  giving  to  our 
amateur  athletes  and  the  various  associations 
the  type  of  help  they  require  to  carry  on. 

We  pay  tribute  to  the  unpaid  coaches  and 
managers  of  hockey,  baseball  and  football 
teams— men  and  women  who  give  of  their 
time  freely  in  order  to  encourage  young 
athletes.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  like  particularly  this 
aspect  of  the  govenmients  programme. 
Sometimes  a  grant,  which  will  provide  sweat- 
ers, bats  and  balls,  etc.,  to  a  baseball  league, 
will  enable  dozens  of  yoimgsters  and  parents 
to   enjoy  healthy   recreation.    Sometimes   the 


expenditure  of  only  $1,000  wdll  keep  a  soft- 
ball  league  going  with  16  teams  all  through 
the  summer  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  before  getting 
into  the  balance  of  my  address,  I  wonder  if 
it  would  be  possible  to  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Wardle  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  HOUR 

APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRADESMEN'S 
QUALIFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  Drea  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  18, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Apprenticeship  and 
Tradesmen's  Qualification  Act. 

CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  Drea  moves  second  reading  of  Bill  19, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Constuner  Protection 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mr.  F.  Drea:  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  combined  these  two  bills 
because  I  think  they  are  part  of  a  package 
and  unless  we  have  the  entire  package,  I 
don't  think  we  can  begin  to  deal  with  what 
I  regard  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  of 
consumer  requirements  in  our  contemporary 
society.  It  is  a  matter  of  significant  concern 
to  an  area  of  small  business  that,  indeed,  has 
been  dble  to  expand  and  hopefully  prosper— 
which  is  against  the  general  economic  trend. 
Finally,  but  not  least,  it  is  on  behalf  of 
future  job  opportunities  for  a  great  number 
of  talented  young  men  and  women  in  this 
province. 

The  reasoning  behind  Bill  18,  I  think,  is 
fairly  elementary  to  anyone  who  has  had 
any  experience  with  trade  qualifications  in 
this  province,  because,  with  the  exception 
of  the  electricians  and  the  plumbers  and 
sheet  metal  workers,  all  trade  qualifications 
and  certifications  in  this  province  are  volun- 
tary. 

In  short,  those  qualifications  and  the  ac- 
companying certificate  of  competency  are 
very  nice  to  have.  They  certainly  show  that 
you  persevered  and  you  sacrificed  of  your 
time  and  talent  to  obtain  the  necessary 
knowledge  and  experience  to  qualify,  but  in 
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realistic  terms  they  mater  not,  because  some- 
body can  walk  in  without  having  invested  in 
any  training  whatsoever  and  proclaim  him- 
self a  tradesman. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  deterrent,  particularly 
to  young  people  who  are  looking  for  occu- 
pations where  they  will  have  stability,  where 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  better  them- 
selves through  the  use  of  their  talents  and, 
indeed,  can  make  a  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  very  significant  that 
we  in  this  province,  particularly  in  the  larger 
urban  centres,  are  now  on  the  threshold  of 
the  era  of  the  wired  home,  if  indeed  we  are 
not  there  now.  First  of  all,  colour  television 
is  becoming  more  and  more  accepted  as  a 
common  thing  in  homes.  Secondly,  a  number 
of  television  sets  in  a  home  are  becoming 
accepted  as  commonplace  as  technology  and, 
unfortunately,  the  ability  of  overseas  com- 
petitors to  put  them  on  the  market  at  a 
reasonable  price  with  reasonable  quality  has 
made  the  smaller  portable  set  fairly  com- 
mon in  households  as  well. 

But  we  are  also  into  the  time  when  more 
and  more  homeowners  are  beginning  to  wire 
their  houses  for  inside  communications.  We 
are  already  into  the  time  of  the  home  enter- 
tainment centre,  where  people  are  able  to  buy 
videotape  equipment  for  a  relatively  reason- 
able price— a  little  under  $1,000— where  they 
are  able  to  make  their  own  television  or 
film  programmes,  or  indeed,  with  the  aid 
of  certain  technological  devices,  to  be  absent 
from  their  home  and  to  videotape  television 
programmes  that  they  want  to  see  and  be 
able  to  see  them  at  a  future  date.  Then,  of 
course,  we  have  the  wall-to-wall  stereo  which 
is  now  becoming  very  commonplace,  parti- 
cularly in  the  homes  or  the  apartments  of 
younger  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  requires  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  service,  because  no  mat- 
ter how  good  the  equipment  there  are  the 
inevitable  breakdowns  that  come  from  very 
frequent  usage.  But  the  problem  is— 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  We  ex- 
perience them  from  listening  to  the  member. 

Mr.  Drea:  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  have  those  breakdowns 
listening  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  why  doesn't  the  member 
go  and  have  his  breakdowns  somewhere  con- 
venient to  him? 


Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  He  has 
already  broken  down. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  come  back  to 
it,  one  of  the  problems  in  all  of  this  is,  mar- 
vellous as  the  machinery  may  be  there  is  the 
problem  of  service.  The  popularity  and  the 
frequency  of  use,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
other  factors,  have  brought  the  service  on 
these  particular  machines  into  the  limelight, 
because  quite  frankly,  across  this  province 
there  have  been  virtually  untold  numbers  of 
people  who  have  been  either  ruthlessly 
swindled  in  trying  to  get  their  television  sets 
repaired  or,  while  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  commit  fraud,  have  had  their  machines 
repaired  by  people  who  at  best  could  be 
described  as  incompetent  or  untrained. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Metropolitan 
area  there  is  still  a  thriving  industry  whereby 
totally  unqualified  people  advertise  that  they 
are  in  the  TV  repair  business.  They  come 
and  they  pick  up  your  set.  Ostensibly  they 
take  it  away  to  repair  it,  but  they  do  not 
even  have  a  shop.  They  merely  take  it  to  one 
of  the  factory  outlets  where  one  of  the  manu- 
facturers repairs  it,  then  they  very  calmly 
take  it  back  to  the  place  that  is  supposed  to 
be  a  service  centre,  put  on  an  exorbitant  ad- 
ditional fee— and  then  return  it  to  you. 

Furthermore— and  I  had  some  experience 
vdth  this  a  year  or  two  ago  with  the  To- 
ronto Telegram— I  suggest  to  you  that  trying 
to  get  any  kind  of  service  at  night  or  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  puts  you  in  the  very 
unfortunate  predicament  of  virtually  being 
held  up  for  ransom,  because  the  people  who 
are  in  business  naturally  want  an  eight-hour 
day.  They  have  to  pay  their  technicians. 
They  pay  them  a  very  good  sum.  They  are 
not  available  at  9  o'clock  at  night  when  you 
come  home  and  suddenly  find  that  your  set 
has  broken,  and  that  is  the  time  that  people 
want  it  repaired;  so  you  turn  to  the  phone 
book.  I  suggest  very  honestly  to  anybody 
here,  if  this  ever  does  happen  to  you,  I 
would  beware  of  the  great  number  of  ad- 
vertisments  in  the  phone  book  that  deliber- 
ately have  initials  placed  in  front  of  them 
so  that  they  can  be  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4  or  5  in 
the  book. 

Some  of  the  most  remarkable  things  hap- 
pen to  you.  The  particular  experiment  that 
I  did  was  to  replace  a  very  simple  tube 
and  to  put  in  one  that  was  defective.  To 
the  person  looking  at  the  TV  set  it  would 
appear  as  though  the  entire  set  was  shot. 
To  any  qualified  tradesman  it  was  the  first 
thing  he  would  look  for. 
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A  great  number  of  things  happened.  Un- 
fortunately, about  only  one  out  of  the  seven 
who  was  called  ever  looked  at  it.  The  others 
went  through  a  great  variety  of  excuses,  all 
of  which  were  to  get  the  set  out  of  the  par- 
ticular premises  into  a  repair  place  where 
supposedly  great  things  were  done  to  it— at 
a  very  good  fee.  Again,  the  problem  was 
there  was  misrepresentation  when  you  asked 
for  the  tubes  that  were  taken  out.  You  were 
told  you  were  getting  in  a  brand  new  set 
the  products  of  another  manufacturer— 
which  is  rather  difficult  to  do  when  the  back 
of  the  set  had  never  been  off. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  is 
virtually  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  service- 
man because  it  neither  knows  nor  is  ex- 
pected to  know  the  inner  workings  of  a 
television  set.  I  must  say  to  you,  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  same  experiment  was  carried 
out  by  a  newspaper  in  Ottawa  with  even 
more  drastic  results.  If  I  recall  correctly, 
they  carried  the  set  into  repair  premises 
and,  even  in  places  where  there  was  diag- 
nostic equipment  available,  the  number  of 
things  they  found  wrong  with  a  set  that 
actually  only  had  a  very  small  thing  the 
matter  with  it  was  really  amazing.  Of  course, 
they  were  amazing  only  in  terms  of  the 
bill  that  was  submitted  for  the  repairs  that 
supposedly  had  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  suggesting  here 
today  is  that  there  are  two  facets  to  this. 
First  of  all,  the  great  paradox  is  that  you 
can  have  a  totally  crooked  repair  service 
where  the  repairman  is  technically  compe- 
tent; and  vice  versa  you  can  have  a  totally 
incompetent  repair  service  where  the  man 
is  honest.  So  I  think  the  trade  qualifications 
as  well  as  the  licensing  and  bonding  of  the 
repair  service  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  particular  problem  that 
afflicts  many  thousands  of  Ontario  residents. 

I  would  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  in  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  tremendous 
work  done  by  the  repairmen's  own  industry, 
that  is,  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  TV  Service 
Association.  These  people  who  represent  the 
vast  majority  of  the  industry,  who  are  not 
only  honest  but  extremely  hard  pressed  by 
the  dishonest,  have  taken  it  upon  themselves 
to  act  as  ombudsmen  to  the  public.  I  think 
that  that  is  very  commendable.  I  think  that 
where  we  can  encourage  small  business  to 
regulate  itself  and  to  protect  the  community 
are  avoiding  the  unnecessary  proliferation 
of  the  bureaucracy,  which  unfortunately  is 
a  problem  for  all  of  us. 


In  any  event,  this  association  has  listened 
to  the  public.  It  has  gone  out  and  provided 
them  with  an  expert  commentary  on  whether 
the  repairs  were  really  needed  or  not,  or 
indeed  whether  the  repairs  were  competently 
carried  out.  I  think  this  is  very  important, 
too.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can  get 
into  what  appears  to  be  an  endless  series 
of  minor  repairs.  Nobody  seems  to  be  able 
to  get  at  the  real  problem.  The  set  comes 
back  and  it  breaks  down  in  another  two 
weeks.  It  goes  out  again  and  they  promise 
that  this  time  it's  done  and,  again,  it  is  back 
within  a  week.  This  is  extremely  frustrating 
for  people. 

Mind  you,  there  is  a  trend  in  the  industry 
now  that  all  the  parts  are  going  to  be  in  a 
drawer— all  the  parts.  If  one  goes  wrong 
you  just  remove  all  the  parts,  throw  them 
away  and  put  in  an  entirely  new  set  of 
parts. 

This  may  be  very  convenient  and  it  may 
make  great  television  commercials,  but  it 
also  is  an  extremely  heavy  burden  upon 
the  consumer.  Because  all  you  really  need 
is  for  a  couple  of  minor  parts  to  malfunction 
and  you  are  throwing  away  some  of  the 
major  parts. 

I  think  a  far  more  reasonable  approach 
to  this  is  to  have  things  that  can  be  serviced 
—can  be  guaranteed,  so  that  they  will  work 
—at  the  most  reasonable  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. I  don't  think  that  the  consumer  can 
ask  for  these  things  to  be  done  for  nothing. 
But  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  a  situa- 
tion where  an  industry  does  not  expect  to 
have  its  equipment  serviced  and  instead 
throws  the  entire  load  upon  the  consumer, 
is  quite  unfair. 

Again,  there  vdll  be  difficulty  if  we  get 
what  has  been  repeatedly  asked  for  and 
that  is  that  municipalities  receive  the  right 
to  license  within  their  own  jurisdictions.  I 
am  sure  that  my  hon.  friend  from  Windsor- 
Walkerville  (Mr.  B.  Newman)  will  discuss 
some  of  the  ramifications  of  this  in  the 
medium-sized  municipality  with  which  he  is 
most  familiar. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  that 
Metropolitan  Toronto  started  into  this  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  It  was  going  to  li- 
cense because  something  had  to  be  done. 
It  went  on  and  on  and  it  held  hearings  and 
so  on  and  so  forth.  Then  it  came  to  the 
point  where  Metro  found  out  it  was  going 
to  cost  money,  and  when  they  found  out  it 
was  going  to  cost  a  little  bit  of  money, 
then,  of  course,  they  shied  away. 
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Now  if  the  largest  municipality  in  the 
province,  one  that  already  has  a  Metro-wide 
licensing  system,  feels  that  it  has  to  soft 
pedal  this  because  it  is  an  expensive  commod- 
ity to  the  taxpayer,  then  I  suggest  to  you 
that  it  is  really  the  responsibihty  of  the  prov- 
ince. Again,  if  you  leave  it  up  to  the  larger 
municipahties  to  do  this,  you  wind  up  with 
all  kinds  of  bucket  shops  two  or  three  blocks 
outside  the  actual  boundary  of  the  muni- 
cipality, and  I  really  don't  think  you  accom- 
plish anything. 

To  come  back  just  a  moment  to  the  trades- 
men's qualifications.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
province  now  we  have  a  demand  that  there 
be  some  empty  schoolrooms  used  in  tech- 
nical institutes,  both  at  the  secondary  school 
level  and  in  the  community  colleges.  I  sug- 
gest to  you  that  by  putting  in  mandatory 
qualifications,  and  phasing  them  in  over  a 
particular  number  of  years,  we  can  attract 
young  people  to  this  occupation.  Once  there 
are  qualifications  then  they  do  have  some 
bargaining  power  when  it  comes  to  get  a 
job.  At  the  same  time,  so  do  the  business- 
men who  will  have  to  employ  them  as  ap- 
prentices or  as  learners. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  little  percentage 
in  taking  in  an  apprentice  and  investing  your 
time  with  him  because  right  down  the  street 
somebody  can  set  up  shop,  operate  at  a 
cheaper  price  because  they  (a)  have  no  in- 
tention of  staying  in  business,  (b)  aren't 
qualified,  and  (c)  use  the  easy  escape  route 
through  the  factory  outlet  that  I  have  talked 
about  before. 

There  is  another  problem  in  this  too.  At 
the  moment  it  is  somewhat  customary  that 
people  can  buy  protection  pohcies,  and  these 
protection  policies  range  from  one,  two  to 
five  years.  What  happens  if  the  place  goes 
out  of  business? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
the  case  of  one  large  retailer  which  did  en- 
courage people  to  buy  these  protection  poli- 
cies—the standard  one,  where  they  will  make 
so  many  service  calls  over  a  particular  period 
in  return  for  a  certain  amount  of  money 
being  deposited  with  them.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
company  they  were  dealing  with  went  out  of 
business;  in  fact,  it  went  into  receivership. 
The  interesting  thing  is  up  to  a  week  before 
they  were  offering  two  and  three-year  service 
policies  which  people  had  paid  for. 

Of  course,  when  you  go  into  bankruptcy, 
as  you  know,  that  poUcy  is  not  only  worth- 
less. If  your  set  is  in  there,  you  are  in  real 
difficulty. 


I  had  some  experience  with  people  who 
had  to  go  to  the  successor  company,  go  back 
to  the  original  workshop  of  the  company  in 
receivership  and  hunt  around  on  the  floor  for 
the  parts  of  their  set  that  had  been  taken 
out  and  not  repaired.  Then  they  had  to  take 
their  set  somewhere  else  and  pay  to  have  it 
repaired.  And  they  were  told  by  the  people 
arranging  the  affairs  in  receivership  that, 
quite  frankly,  they  were  very  lucky  that  they 
had  a  receipt  that  it  was  there  in  the  first 
place,  or  indeed  the  whole  lot  might  have 
been  sold  as  a  means  of  satisfying  some  of 
the  creditors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I'm  saying  in  essence 
today  is  that  on  the  threshold  of  the  elec- 
tronic era  in  the  household  entertaiimient 
centre,  that  the  time  has  come  in  this  prov- 
ince—despite the  fact  that  we  may  never  be 
able,  because  of  overseas  competition  and 
other  factors,  to  manufacture  the  particular 
products  that  are  going  into  the  household 
—when  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  very 
strong,  a  very  expanding  and  a  very  lucra- 
tive industry  here.  Lucrative  not  only  in 
terms  of  profits  for  the  owners,  but  in  salaries 
and  work  stability  for  the  employees  and 
indeed  in  service  to  the  community.  There  is 
the  possibility  of  creating  that  kind  of  indus- 
try throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario;  and 
I  think  that  this  should  be  looked  at  in  that 
light. 

Secondly,  I  believe  that  the  compulsory 
certification  of  the  television  repair  men  — 
and  I  would  point  out  to  you  that  the  usual 
grandfather  clause  would  be  there  so  that 
anyone  who  now  has  the  experience  and  is 
recognized  as  being  experienced  would  auto- 
matically be  licensed— would  provide  an  in- 
centive for  young  people  to  go  into  this  field. 

I  think  it  is  common  knowledge  that  we 
are  having  more  and  more  difficulty  attracting 
people  into  the  repair  industry.  It  seems  to 
be  a  very  common  complaint  in  our  society 
that  you  can  buy  anything  new,  but  you 
can't  get  it  fixed,  even  if  there  is  only  one 
small  screw  or  bolt  loose. 

But  secondly,  I  think  the  time  has  come 
in  this  province  where  the  consumer  pro- 
tection bureau  can  stop  passing  the  buck. 
Virtually  every  phone  call  that  you  make 
there  now  winds  up  with  the  response  that 
somehow  it  isn't  in  their  jurisdiction. 

I  don't  think  consumer  protection  begins 
and  ends  with  magazine  salesmen  who  are 
coming  to  the  door.  Mind  you,  they  were 
bad  enough;  and  I  certainly  think  that  the 
48-hour  clause,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
was  very  necessary. 
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I  don't  believe  that  consumer  protection 
begins  and  ends  with  new  or  used  cars. 
Where  the  used  car  business  may  have  been 
atrocious  at  one  time,  through  a  lot  of  legis- 
lation and  a  great  deal  of  regulation— in  fact 
in  my  view  a  little  bit  of  over-kill— that 
problem  has,  by  and  large,  been  resolved. 

But  here  we  are  into  something  that  is 
in  nearly  every  home.  Here  we  are  into  a 
chronic  complaint  area  of  the  public.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  find  out  if  the  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act  is  worth  the  paper 
that  it  is  written  on.  If  it  is,  then  it  can 
quite  easily  make  accommodations  for  this 
type  of  industry. 

The  people  who  are  in  the  industry  are 
not  asking  for  total  government  regulation. 
What  I  think  they  are  asking  for,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  there  be  an  overall  type  of 
regulation,  but  that  the  specific  recom- 
mendations be  left  to  various  trade  asso- 
ciations. 

This.  I  suggest  to  you,  would  be  the  most 
eflBcient  and  most  economical  way  of  doing 
things.  I  don't  think  just  because  you  have 
consumer  protection  that  you  have  to  have 
a  civil  servant,  or  someone  apprenticed  to  a 
civil  servant,  peering  over  everyone's  shoul- 
der. I  think  that  this  only  adds  to  the  par- 
ticular bill  for  the  service. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  very  easy  and  eco- 
nomical proposition  to  say,  "Yes,  we  are 
going  to  license  and  bond."  Why  license 
and  bond?  Well,  you  license  for  identifica- 
tion purposes;  you  bond  in  case  anything 
untoward  happens. 

And  then  you  say  that  hand-in-hand  with 
tradesmen's  qualifications  that  the  trade 
group  should  be  able  to  act  as  an  arbitrator 
between  the  public  and  the  individual  firm 
when  the  customer  believes  that  something 
has  been  done  to  him,  either  in  terms  of  a 
very  unfair  bill  or  in  terms  of  very  slipshod 
work. 

May  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
such  a  thing  is  neither  new  nor  radical.  The 
Law  Society  has  had  this  type  of  thing  for 
that  profession  for  over  a  century;  in  that 
you  do  have  a  taxing  officer  and  you  do 
have  places  to  go  if  you  feel  that  you  have 
not  been  properly  dealt  with  by  the  profes- 
sion. I  suggest  to  you  in  that  case  it  has 
worked  out  very  well. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  same  type  of 
thing  can  be  applicable  to  properly  trained 
and  certified  people  in  an  occupation. 

That  is  why  I've  introduced  Bill  18, 
which  would  for  the  first  time  in  this  prov- 
ince bring  compulsory  certification  to  some- 


one in  the  repair  industry.  I  think  that  this 
is  extremely  important  at  this  time. 

Secondly,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  would  license  and  bond.  I 
think  that  the  two  go  hand-in-hand  and  I 
think  that  separately  they  do  not  attain  the 
goal.  The  goal  is  that  the  public  be  en- 
titled to  the  service  it  should  be  able  to 
think  that  the  two  go  hand-in-hand  and  I 
expect  in  a  province  that  is  as  technologi- 
cally advanced  as   this   one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  Centre  and  congratu- 
late him  on  the  introduction  of  the  two  bills- 
Bill  18,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Apprenticeship 
and  Tradesmen's  Qualification  Act  and  Bill 
19,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act. 

The  hon.  member  is  interested,  not  only 
in  the  protection  of  the  consumer  but  also 
in  the  protection  of  the  small  businessman 
who  will  be  involved  in  the  repair,  in  this 
instance,  of  television  sets.  However,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  him  that  he  is 
becoming  involved  in  only  one  small  seg- 
ment of  the  electronics  industry  and  I  don't 
think  that  it  goes  quite  far  enough  even 
though  the  bill,  as  presented  here,  is  satis- 
factory. I  think  we  should  be  interested  in 
a  little  further  protection  and  the  bill  should 
possibly  include  all  electronic  equipment. 

One  year  ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  that 
would  set  up  a  bureau  of  repair  services. 
I  think  that  my  suggestion  of  including  all 
the  repair  services,  which  would  include  all 
facets  of  the  electronics  industry,  would 
have  been  far  more  appropriate.  He  does 
have  the  bonding  principle  in  his  bill  which 
I  think  is  noteworthy  and  should  be  incor- 
porated in  any  other  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  19  deals  with  television 
repair  services  solely  and  that's  only  one  of 
the  concerns  of  today's  consumer  purchasing 
electrical  appliances.  It's  important,  of 
course,  to  regulate  this  type  of  service  be- 
cause of  the  two  dangers  inherent  in  it— 
those  are  the  dishonest  serviceman  and  the 
incompetent  serviceman.  There  is  little  legis- 
lation to  protect  the  public  against  either  of 
the  two,  the  dishonest  or  the  incompetent. 

Most  television  repair  servicemen,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  extremely  reliable.  They  are 
trustworthy.  They  give  good  and  efficient 
service  but  it  takes  only  the  one  rotten 
apple,  really,  to  spoil  the  barrel  and  to  black- 
list all  television  repair  services. 
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All  of  us  can  recall  the  Reader's  Digest 
articles  several  years  ago  in  which  they 
checked  across  the  United  States  on  radio 
repair.  Years  later,  it  was  television  repair 
and  then,  likewise,  they  went  into  automo- 
tive repair.  They  went  into  appliance  repair 
and  they  found  that  too  often  they  came 
upon  unscrupulous  repair  personnel  who  took 
full  advantage  of  the  unsuspecting  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  apprenticeship 
system  of  a  sort  in  the  province  now  and 
after  a  certain  period  of  time  the  provin- 
cial government  does  give  the  individual  a 
certificate  of  qualification.  But  when  a  per- 
son brings  a  television  set  in  for  repair  very 
seldom  does  he  ask  to  see  the  repairman's 
certificate.  He  still  unsuspectingly  assumes 
that  the  individual  is  fully  qualified. 

The  city  of  Detroit  has  a  licensing  sys- 
tem. However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  licensing 
system  only  licenses  the  owner  of  the  shop 
and  not  the  repairman  and,  as  a  result,  it 
has  been  extremely  unsuccessful. 

There  are  numerous  cases  of  fraud,  which 
are  both  reported  and  unreported,  relating  to 
television  and  appliance  repair  services.  In 
1971,  the  provincial  consumer  protection 
bureau  received  379  complaints  dealing  with 
appliances  and  furniture  and  207  complaints 
about  TV  sales  and  service.  The  Toronto 
Better  Business  Bureau  received  814  com- 
plaints about  TV,  radio  and  phonograph  serv- 
ices in  the  10-month  period  of  last  year;  that 
is,  January  up  to  and  including  October.  This 
was  one  of  the  highest  categories  of  com- 
plaints. It  comprised  nine  per  cent  of  the 
total  complaints  to  the  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau in  that  10-month  period. 

The  problem  of  repair  is  only  one  of  the 
problems  involved  with  electronic  equipment 
and  TV.  There  is  also  the  problem  of  war- 
ranties —  the  manufacturer  putting  a  war- 
ranty on  the  merchandise  yet  the  warranty 
being  meaningless,  so  the  warranty  does  not 
necessarily  cover  the  product  to  the  extent 
that  the  purchaser  assumes  it  does.  The  war- 
ranty is  fairly  drawn  and  sometimes  honestly 
implemented.  It  expresses  that  warranties  can 
be  of  assistance  to  the  consumer.  Unfor- 
tunately, warranties  don't  necessarily  all  meet 
this  criterion. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  typical  pitfalls 
as  far  as  warranties  are  concerned:  warran- 
ties that  cover  only  part  of  the  component 
and  not  the  most  important  one;  warranties 
that  undertake  to  replace  defective  parts  but 
hold  the  consumer  responsible  for  the  cost  of 
installing  them^his  leaves  the  consumer  at 
the    unscrupulous    dealer's    mercy   since   the 


dealer  can  manipulate  the  prices  to  suit  his 
own  purposes— warranties  that  expire  long 
before  the  normal  life  expectancy  of  the 
product  especially  in  coloured  television  pic- 
ture tubes;  and  warranties  that  merely  credit 
the  buyer  with  the  original  purchase  price 
on  the  purchase  of  new  goods  of  the  same 
type  at  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  possibly  the  dating  of  televi- 
sion sets  or  all  types  of  electronic  equipment 
—the  date  that  the  set  was  actually  manu- 
factured, when  it  left  the  plant  after  final 
inspection— should  be  visible  in  some  place 
in  the  set  so  that  the  individual  purchasing 
the  set  knows  that  he  is  buying  a  1973  model, 
not  one  that  was  shipped  out  of  Japan  in 
1969. 

The  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission  re- 
port dealt  with  the  problem  of  warranties 
but  as  yet  no  legislation  has  been  enacted. 
As  far  as  warranties  are  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  quite  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
consumer  to  bring  these  grievances  into  the 
regular  courts  since  ligitation  is  expensive  and 
time-consuming  and  the  results  are  usually 
unpredictable.  The  commission  made  three 
proposals  to  deal  with  this  situation.  First,  the 
Ontario  consumer  protection  bureau  should 
be  specifically  authorized  to  mediate  all  war- 
ranty complaints.  Secondly,  if  mediation  is 
not  successful,  the  parties  will  be  invited 
to  submit  their  dispute  for  arbitration  before 
a  government-appointed  arbitrator  free  of 
charge.  Thirdly,  the  alternative  for  the  con- 
sumer will  be  to  bring  his  grievance  before 
the  commercial  registration  appeal  tribunal. 
The  government  must  waste  no  time  in  im- 
plementing these  or  similar  proposals  to 
ensure  that  the  consumer  will  get  a  fair 
hearing  for  his  complaint. 

In  Manitoba,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  appliance 
division  of  the  Electrical  Services  League  is 
setting  up  an  arbitration  board  in  an  attempt 
to  settle  disputes  between  consumers  and 
the  appliance  industry  —  that  is,  television 
industry— over  services  and  other  matters.  It 
is  expected  that  the  board  will  deal  with 
small  appliances,  home  entertainment  items 
and  major  appliances.  The  board  will  prob- 
ably include  consumer  groups,  suppliers  and 
retailers. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  A  very 
enlightened  bunch  in  Manitoba. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  In  Metro  Toronto,  it  is 
estimated  that  there  are  475  people  who  have 
a  licence  to  purchase  parts  for  the  repair  of 
electronic  equipment.  The  Metropolitan 
Toronto   Television   Service   Association   has 
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only  130  registered  members  in  Metro 
Toronto  and  the  total  number  of  repairmen 
working  on  a  full-time  basis  is  approximately 
260.  However,  there  are  many  repairmen, 
who  operate  part-time  from  telephone  answer- 
ing services  with  no  stated  address,  adver- 
tising a  ridiculously  low,  bait-catching  service 
charge.  These  people  must  be  brought  under 
control. 

Electronic  and  TV  servicing  is  now  one 
of  the  most  advanced  technical  and  highly 
specialized  fields.  With  microminiaturiza- 
tion, vdth  the  modular  concept  in  electronic 
equipment,  with  integrated  circuitry  and 
with  hand-held  computers  you  can  see  the 
need  for  a  bureau  of  repair  services.  Only 
the  skilled  and  knowledgeable  technician, 
using  the  most  up-to-date,  sophisticated 
electronic  equipment,  can  ever  begin  to  cope 
with  the  problems  involving  modem,  ad- 
vanced, transistorized,  colour  circuitry.  The 
television  set  is  a  complex  electronic  equip- 
ment, and  there  are  no  standards  for  good 
or  bad  service. 

The  training  and  experience  of  a  service- 
man is  extremely  important.  Even  though 
associations  in  Metro  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Ottawa,  Windsor,  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  do 
have  official  codes  of  ethics,  a  small  group 
of  people  who  may  be  inadequately  trained 
and  unethical  can  cause  a  great  furore  in 
the  press  and  damage  the  reputation  of  the 
entire   television   repair  industry. 

It's  precisely  for  these  reasons  that  some 
type  of  licensing  is  important.  It  would 
eliminate  the  fraudulent  operator  by  making 
it  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  a  licence. 

Some  of  these  operators,  Mr.  Speaker, 
use  bait  advertising,  stating  that  TV  repair 
calls  will  be  $2  or  $3.  The  average  TV 
service  call,  including  travelling  time,  takes 
about  one  hour.  The  cost  of  the  car  and 
the  cost  of  having  to  give  some  free  calls 
make  it  virtually  impossible  to  make  a 
profitable  service  call  at  that  price. 

This  is  used  as  a  ploy  to  get  into  a  cus- 
tomer's home.  Once  inside  the  home,  charges 
are  also  made  for  additional  labour,  setups, 
adjustments  and  so  forth,  so  the  average 
bill  is  usually  $10  to  $15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  licensing  of  television 
repairmen  is  an  excellent  concept  but  it 
should  not  end  there.  People  involved  in 
the  repairing  of  all  household  appliances 
should  be  licensed.  Along  with  this  a  bureau 
of  repair  services  should  be  set  up  to  re- 
ceive   and    investigate    complaints. 

A  bureau  of  this  type  has  been  set  up  in 
California    to    fight    against    outright    repair 


frauds  and  inept  repairmen.  With  a  staff  of 
just  11,  it  is  estimated  to  save  California 
more  than  $15  million  a  year.  It  is  financed 
by  registration  fees  paid  by  repair  dealers. 
Now  California  has  legislated  a  similar 
bureau  for  auto  repairs. 

Some  states  have  enacted  legislation  re- 
cently to  follow  the  lines  of  the  California 
setup.  These  states  are  Florida,  Oregon, 
Indiana,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  sitting  here  that 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Television  Serv- 
ice Association  has  brought  up  a  series  of 
10  points  on  its  golden  rule  or  code  of 
ethics.  Surely,  its  members  wouldn't  have 
had  these  10  different  points  if  they  didn't 
see  a  real  problem  in  the  television  repair 
field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
support  the  legislation  introduced  by  the 
member  for   Scarborough   Centre. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  support  the  legis- 
lation proposed  by  the  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville  because,  in  fact,  it  is  con- 
siderably different  from  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  member  for  Scarborough  Cen- 
tre! To  support  the  legislation  proposed  by 
the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre,  as  it 
is  drafted,  wouldn't  achieve  the  results  al- 
ready discussed  by  the  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 

With  those  two  things  clearly  out  of  the 
way,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  you,  sir, 
that  we— well,  I  shouldn't  say  "we"  since 
this  is  private  members'  hour— I  have  some 
doubts  about  whether  Bill  19  achieves  the 
results  that  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  is,  in  fact,  trying  to  achieve. 

I  was  eagerly  looking  through  the  mate- 
rial which  is  available  through  the  press 
clipping  service  for  something  to  say  about 
this  particular  bill  because  frankly  I  had 
little  experience  with  fly-by-night  television 
repair  people.  I  have  received  few  com- 
plaints from  constituents  about  fly-by-night 
television  repair  people  although  I  do  un- 
derstand that  there  are  members  in  the 
Legislature  who  have  received  a  goodly 
number  of  complaints.  The  matter  does,  in 
fact,  exist  as  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  has  outlined  it. 
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I  don't  doubt  for  a  moment  that  there  is 
need  for  some  kind  of  legislation  to  protect 
the  public  against  the  crooked  element  in  the 
business  society.  Whether  it  be  here  or  wheth- 
er it  be  in  some  other  area  of  business,  there 
is  no  question  that  into  every  area  creep  a 
few  crooks.  They  give  a  black  eye  to  all  of 
the  legitimate  operators. 

In  this  case  we  are  dealing  with,  I  suspect, 
a  minority  but  nevertheless  that  minority  is 
perhaps  a  minority  which  has  to  be  dealt 
with.  I  do  like  the  way  the  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  put  the  case  about  the 
protection  bureau.  I  think  that  approach 
probably  would  achieve  a  better  result. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre- 
Mr.   Stokes:   I   wonder  why  he  knows   so 
much  about  crooks? 

Mr.  Deans:  —to  begin  with,  that  I  think 
in  his  section  in  which  he  defines  both  the 
repairmen  and  television  repair  service,  he 
ought  to  have  included  in  that  section  defin- 
ing repairmen  the  requirement  that  any  per- 
son operating  in  the  trade  be  qualified  to 
receive  a  licence  under  the  Apprenticeship 
and  Tradesmen's  Qualification  Act  so  that 
we  would  have  tied  the  two  bills  together. 

The  one  bill  should  have  said,  I  suspect, 
under  section  l(R)(a),  "Repairman  means  a 
person  employed,  appointed  or  authorized  to 
give  a  television  repair  service  who  has  ob- 
tained a  certificate  under  the  Apprenticeship 
and  Tradesmen's  Qualification  Act."  Then 
we  wouldn't  leave  it  up  to  the  director  or 
leave  it  up  to  the  industry  to  have  the  kind 
of  grandfather  clause  that  the  member  is 
talking  about.  Frankly,  I  think  that  if  we 
are  going  to  protect  the  public  we  have  to 
protect  them  all  the  way.  We  have  to  ensure 
that  the  people  who  are  going  to  deal  with 
their  products  are,  in  fact,  well  qualified  and 
trained  to  do  that.  Upon  reading  the  Act  to 
amend  the  Consumer  Protection  Act  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  sort  of  cir- 
cuitous thing;  it  was  like  a  dog  chasing  its 
own  tail.  At  the  beginning  we  don't  set  out 
what  a  repairman  is  or  how  he  becomes  a 
repairman,  and  therefore  you  end  up  in  the 
final  analysis  by  saying,  "If  you  don't  com- 
ply with  this  Act,  you  may  lose  your  bond." 
But  to  comply  with  the  Act  simply  means 
that  you  have  got  to  satisfy  the  director  that 
you  ought  to  be  licensed.  I  think  that  it 
should  go  a  little  further  than  that. 

I  want  to  go  even  further  than  that  though, 
to  be  quite  frank  with  you.  I  don't  think  that 
it's   only   a  matter   of  protecting  the  public 


against  the  fly-by-night  repair  people;  I 
think  it's  a  matter  of  protecting  the  public 
against  shoddy  work  by  the  manufacturer.  I'm 
absolutely  convinced  that  in  the  area  of  tele- 
vision sets  in  particular,  and  in  other  appli- 
ances, there  is  some  pretty  slipshod  work  be- 
ing done  by  some  of  the  manufacturers— not 
nearly  enough  testing,  not  nearly  enough  care 
and  attention  paid— and  people  are  buying 
inferior  products  as  a  result.  There  is  no 
quality  control. 

I  want  to  say  that  in  looking  for  something 
to  refer  to  in  this  regard,  I  came  up  with— 

Mr.  Stokes:  A  lot  of  it  is  planned  obso- 
lescence. 

Mr.  Deans:  —a  Consmner  Report  of  late 
1969,  which  is  now  perhaps  somewhat  out  of 
date  but  it  does  point  out  the  picture  that 
I  am  going  to  make.  It  deals  with  the  major 
television  people— RCA,  Zenith,  Magnavox, 
Sylvania,  Motorola,  and  on  and  on— and  it's 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  years  1964  to 
1968  inclusive,  only  Zenith  gained  a  rating 
of  better  than  average  in  regard  to  the  serv- 
ice required  for  the  colour  television  sets 
which  they  produced,  and  that  other  names 
which  many  of  us  might  tend  to  think  are 
acceptable  brands— RCA,  for  example— during 
the  same  period  had  a  rating  clearly  poorer 
than  average  in  this  Consumer  Report. 

Let  me  look  at  two  others  that  are  of 
interest  to  us,  which  fall  in  this  area:  Admiral 
—which  really  doesn't  apply  too  much  any 
more— and  Westinghouse  simply  qualified  as 
being  average  throughout  the  entire  period. 
We  find  that  Zenith,  Westinghouse,  RCA, 
Sears-Silvertone— a  lot  of  people  buy  Sears 
—were  clearly  poorer  than  average  for  1964 
through  1967,  but  better  than  average  in 
1968.  So  maybe  they  are  improving. 

What  I  am  really' saying  is  that  there  is  not 
much  point  in  having  some  kind  of  guarantee 
for  the  public  against  shoddy  repair  if  the 
product  they  are  getting  in  the  first  instance 
is  shoddy.  I  think  that  we  are  going  to  have 
to  put  some  responsibility  on  the  manufac- 
turers to  guarantee  their  products,  and  we 
are  going  to  have  to  write  into  the  legislation 
some  pretty  firm  guarantees  for  the  kind  of 
protection  people  can  expect  for  the  product 
they  are  buying,  and  the  kind  of  service  that 
they  can  expect. 

I  think  maybe  it's  time  that  we  put  an  onus 
of  responsibility  on  the  manufacturer  to 
guarantee  his  product  and  to  guarantee  it 
against  all  defects.  Not  only  that,  not  simply 
the  one  or  two  year  guarantee  on  the  picture 
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tube,  I  am  talking  about  guaranteeing  the 
workmanship  of  the  product  so  that  if,  in 
fact,  something  does  go  wrong  with  it,  it  can 
be  taken  to  that  particular  manufacturer's 
outlet  and  made  to  work. 

I  think  that  the  manufacturer  has  to  as- 
sume some  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
shoddy  workmanship  that  goes  on  by  the 
repair  people  in  the  industry.  I  think  that 
maybe  we  have  to  tie  the  repair  portion  of 
the  industry  into  the  manufacturing  por- 
tion, so  that  when  you  take  your  set  to  an 
approved  repairman  that  approved  repair- 
man is  also  approved  by  one  of  the  major 
manufacturers  which,  in  turn,  will  stand 
behind  the  repairs  that  are  carried  out. 

So  if  you  take  your  set  in  and  you  get 
it  back— as  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  has  pointed  out— and  it  hasn't  even 
been  looked  at,  you  can  then  go  back  to 
the  manufacturer  and  you  can  say,  "I  took 
this  to  your  approved  outlet  and  that  ap- 
proved outlet  didn't  do  the  job."  The  manu- 
facturer will  then  rescind  the  contract  be- 
tween the  two  and  do  away  with  that  out- 
let altogether.  Maybe  that  way  we  could 
really  come  to  grips  with  who  is  doing  the 
right  thing  for  the  people  of  the  area. 

I  might  say  to  the  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough Centre  that  I  was  interested  to  find, 
in  looking  for  information,  that  he  is  the 
only  noted  authority  on  the  subject,  accord- 
ing to  my  own  records.  Much  of  what  has 
been  written  about  it  was  in  fact  written 
by  him.  Much  of  what  has  been  said  about 
it  was  said  by  him.  I  looked,  rather  eagerly, 
to  try  to  find  some  other  person  in  the  busi- 
ness who  may  have  had  something  to  say 
about  it.  but  other  than  a  story  by  one 
Martin  Dewey,  vvritten  in  April  1972,  I 
could  find  no  other  person  who  had  written 
any  articles  about  the  shoddy  repair  service 
in  the  television  end  of  the  appliance  busi- 
ness. 

This  says  something,  because  I  would 
have  thought,  with  a  year  and  a  half  having 
gone  by  since  the  election  and  recognizing 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  concern, 
that  the  member  would  have  been  able  to 
influence  the  cabinet  to  the  point  where 
perhaps  they  would  have  shown  their  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  Ontario  by  introduc- 
ing some  kind  of  appropriate  legislation  to 
safeguard  them  from  these  shysters. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member's  time  is 
now  up. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  am 
frankly  disappointed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 


member  was  forced  to  bring  it  in.  It  shows 
what  a  lightweight  he  is  in  the  Conserva- 
tive Party. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Carle- 
ton. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Carleton):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
in  support  of  the  principles  of  Bills  18  and 
19.  It  did  seem  to  me  that  the  principles 
of  the  bills  had  so  commended  themselves 
to  all  speakers  that  further  comment  would 
be  redundant.  However,  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth,  in  his  usual  polite  manner, 
has  nitpicked  in  a  way  that  usually  takes 
place  in  clause-by-clause  examination.  I  did 
gather  from  his  remarks  that  he  was  some- 
what in  favour  of  the  principles  and  the 
intentions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough Centre- 
Mr.  Deans:  They  still  don't  satisfy  me. 

Mr.  Handleman:  —but  he  wouldn't  even 
grudgingly  admit  that  he  found  the  princi- 
ples to  be  somewhat  attractive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  remember,  how- 
ever vaguely,  the  pre-television  era;  and  it 
is  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to  me  that 
this  modem  miracle  has  become  so  insidious 
a  fact  of  our  daily  lives.  Its  effect  is  sopori- 
fic, and  apparendy  when  we  are  deprived 
of  this  pacifier  we  tend  to  panic. 

Many  of  the  people  whose  sets  break 
down  immediately  let  their  fingers  do  the 
walking  in  the  yellow  pages  to  find  some- 
body, anybody,  who  will  come  to  do  the 
job  and  put  it  back  into  its  usual  efficient 
state.  They  select  a  name  at  random,  and 
once  again  God  help  the  innocent  consumer 
who  does  this.  Unfortunately,  I  suppose,  we 
cannot  legislate  against  that  kind  of  thing. 
The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  try  to  make 
sure  the  person  he  picks  at  random  is  prop- 
erly trained,  licensed  and  bonded. 

The  consumer  may  be  lucky.  He  may 
choose  one  of  the  majority  that  are  honest 
and  qualified.  Despite  the  words  of  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre,  I  honestly 
do  believe  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
repair  field  are  both  honest  and  qualified. 
But  he  may  be  one  of  those  tragic  unfor- 
tunates who  falls  into  the  claws  of  one  of 
these  rapacious  vultures  who  find  their  way 
into  any  remunerative  calling. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  this  doesn't 
happen,  and  we  see  the  letters  to  Action 
Line  in  the  daily  newspaper.  There  was  one 
in  the  Toronto  Star  today— 
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Mr.  Stokes:  The  hon.  member  is  being 
nastier  to  the  member  for  Scarborough  Cen- 
tre  than   the   member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Handleman:  I  don't  know  whether 
the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  wrote  that 
letter,  but  apparently  somebody  did  buy  a 
television  set,  went  to  have  it  repaired  by 
the  authorized  repairman  of  the  dealer,  who 
is  a  reputable  dealer,  and  found  that  the 
repairman  had  gone  bankrupt.  Fortunately, 
in  this  case  the  dealer  was  reputable;  he 
stood  behind  the  product  and  had  it  re- 
paired at  his  own  expense,  even  though  the 
warranty  had  expired. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  Action  Line 
columnists  seem  to  have  more  success  in 
dealing  with  these  problems  than  the  Min- 
ister of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions (Mr.  Clement)  is  willing  to  undertake. 
When  I  receive  complaints  of  this  nature 
I  suggest  that  they  call  the  local  Action 
Line.  The  Ottawa  Citizen,  which  was  men- 
tioned bv  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre,  did  an  excellent  survey  to  show 
what  happens.  Otherwise  I  can  only  say: 
"Sorry,  buddy  boy,  you  should  have  dealt 
with  a  reputable  dealer,"  which  is  not  a 
very  good  way  of  dealing  with  complaints. 

If  my  own  friendly  TV  dealer  is  listening 
somewhere  out  there  in  the  far  beyond,  I 
would  like  him  to  know  I  consider  him  to 
be  one  of  the  good  ones,  because  I  have 
had  problems  and  I  have  had  them  dealt 
with  very  well. 

This  again  is  an  interference  in  what  we 
consider  to  be  the  basic  rights  of  the  free 
enterprise  system— and  I  am  one  of  those 
strong  proponents  of  that  particular  system. 
But  free  enterprise  will  destroy  itself  if  it 
fails  to  reject  those  wormy  apples,  the  bad 
apples,  from  its  midst.  When  the  private 
sector  will  not  move  to  protect  the  public, 
then  the  state  must  move  in  and  do  the  job. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  hon.  member  has 
proposed. 

I  urge  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  to  examine 
the  clauses— particularly  of  Bill  19— to  en- 
sure that,  if  the  government  should  proceed 
in  the  direction  indicated,  the  testing  pro- 
cedure for  qualifications  would  be  more 
than  simply  paper  examinations.  Quite 
franklv,  I  don't  care  if  the  man  has  paper 
qualifications;  if  he  can  fix  my  set,  I'm 
satisfied. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville— TV  repairmen  are  only  one 
of  a  large  number  of  appliance  repairmen. 
And  appliance  repairs,  I  guess,  are  second, 
in  complaints  only  to  the  automobile  indus- 


try, which  far  exceeds  the  rest  of  them;  and 
we  may  be  dealing  with  that  sometime  later 
in  the  session. 

Therefore,  I  urge  all  members  to  support 
this  bill,  and  consider  its  future  application 
to  other  trades  at  some  later  time. 

Thank  you,   Mr,   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  vdll  support  this  bill.  The  con- 
sensus is  so  in  favour  of  it  that  I  don't  un- 
derstand why  television,  now  being  about 
25  or  30  years  old— it  sort  of  coincides  with 
the  Conservative  Party  being  in  power- 
why  this  matter  hasn't  been  enacted  before 
this.  I  have  to  wonder  why  my  hon.  friend 
for  Scarborough  Centre  isn't  listened  to 
more  than  he  is. 

We  had  the  same  thing  with  respect  to 
the  regulations  for  dance  studios  that  he 
brought  in,  and  the  health  studios,  where 
we  all  agreed  that  the  principle  was  right. 
And  I  don't  know  why  they  don't  listen 
to  the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre; 
they'd  be  a  great  deal  farther  ahead  if  they 
did. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  He  can  come  on  over 
here. 

Mr.  Givens:  I  want  to  agree  with  my 
friend  from  Wentworth  on  this  business  of 
quality  control.  It's  a  rare  exception  today 
when  you  get  an  appliance— or  you  even 
get  a  piece  of  furniture,  let  alone  an  ap- 
pliance—which is  the  way  it's  represented; 
that  it  really  works.  And  you  find  on  exa^i- 
ining  the  guarantees  and  the  warranties 
that  they're  like  the  fine  print  on  an  insur- 
ance policy;  they  exempt  themselves  from 
more  things  than  they  include  in  the  prod- 
uct. 

Mr.  Deans:  Right! 

Mr.  Givens:  And  I  agree  that  we'd  have 
less  of  this  chicanery  and  rapacity  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Ottawa  referred  to  if,  ab 
initio,  the  product  was  what  it  was  repre- 
sented to  be  and  that  it  really  worked— 
instead  of  just  being  a  piece  of  machinery 
thrown  together  with  a  lot  of  labels  on  it 
and  without  the  quality  control  that  it 
should  have. 

I  get  a  little  suspicious  when  everybody 
heaps  scorn  on  this  poor  television  repair- 
man. Now  I  know  some  television  repair- 
men and  I  don't  know  any  one  of  them 
who  drives  an  Eldorado  Cadillac,  or  a  Lin- 
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coin    Continental,    or    a    Chrysler    Imperial— 
I    don't    want    to    leave    anybody    out— or    a 
Mercedes-Benz;  but  I  do  know  doctors  who 
do  and  lawyers  who  do- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Lawyers  I  Lawyers  1 

Mr.  Givens:  —and  accountants  who  do  and 
dentists  who  do.  So  where  are  these  crooked 
television  repairmen  who  are  feeding  off 
us  like  vultures,  like  parasites.  Let's  not 
over-exaggerate  with  hypefbole  what  is  be- 
ing done  to  the  public;  although  where  it 
exists  this  petty  larceny  is  very  convenient. 
I  sometimes  wonder  whether  some  of  the 
letters  that  are  sent  into  Action  Line  and 
some  of  the  complaints  that  you  hear  about 
are  as  valid  as  they  could  be. 

However,  this  sort  of  thing  does  go  on 
and  I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  that  it  would  probably  be 
highly  desirable  if  a  compensation  fund  were 
set  up— such  as  the  legal  profession  has— 
where  people  could  be  compensated  in  cases 
where  they  have  been  flummoxed.  And  I 
also  agree  with  the  idea  of  bonding. 

This  business  of  repairs  has  become  a  very 
big  business.  I've  been  reading  an  article- 
none  of  the  speakers  before  me  have  men- 
tioned this;  they  have  mentioned  everything 
else  and  it's  hard  to  think  of  something  to 
say  now  which  hasn't  been  said  before— but 
the  repair  business  in  electronic  equipment 
today  has  become  as  big  a  business  as  the 
sales  business  of  electronic  equipment  itself. 
We  find  that  for  every  $50  a  year  that  a 
person  spends  on  an  electric  appliance,  he 
spends  an  equal  amount  of  money  on  the 
repair  or  the  maintenance  thereof.  That's  a 
fact.  It's  become  a  very  big  business. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Planned  obsolescence. 

Mr.  Givens:  Well,  planned  obsolescence  or 
whatever  the  member  wants  to  call  it. 

A  lot  of  people  who  are  in  the  business  are 
one-man  operations  and  they  can't  afford  the 
time  or  they  can't  afford  the  expenses  in- 
volved in  making  repairs  they  should,  or  in 
maintenance. 

Now  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
self-government  on  the  part  of  associations 
which  have  tried  to  rid  the  industry  of  the 
taint  of  the  accusations  that  are  made,  but 
they  haven't  really  been  able  to  be  that 
effective.  They've  tried  to  raise  standards  and 
to  establish  standards;  and  they've  got  a 
complaint  board  and  so  on;  but  nothing  can 
succeed  as  well  as  a  proper  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  requires  this  to  be  done. 


You've  got  to  understand  today,  with  re- 
spect to  electronic  equipment,  and  this  not 
only  applies  to  television  sets  but  also  to  the 
hi-fi  industry,  the  tuners  and  the  speakers, 
that  there  are  people  who  will  go  out  and 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  on  this  kind  of 
equipment.  This  equipment  is  regarded  as 
not  only  soporific,  as  my  friend  from  Ottawa 
referred  to  it,  but  also  very  expensive  equip- 
ment, which  they  put  in  their  homes  and 
which  requires  servicing.  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  that  should  be  covered  as  well. 

The  main  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  that 
a  television  repairman  who  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  your  home,  to  enter  your  liv- 
ing room,  your  recreation  room,  or  your 
bedroom  for  that  matter,  should  have  some 
form  of  credentials  when  he  comes  to  the 
door  and  there  is  a  latch-key  kid  at  home, 
let's  say,  or  somebody  at  home  who  can't 
take  care  of  himself. 

I  don't  mean  from  a  physical  standpoint, 
but  I  mean  someone  who  doesn't  know  how 
to  deal  with  this  person.  I  don't  like  to  see 
a  meter  reader  come  in  without  proper  cre- 
dentials. Consequently,  a  person  who  has  this 
kind  of  access  to  your  home,  to  your  castle, 
should  have  to  identify  himself.  He  should 
have  the  proper  kind  of  bonding  and  the 
proper  kind  of  credentials  to  indicate  that 
he  is  licensed. 

As  I  have  noted  before,  electronic  equip- 
ment today  is  extremely  expensive.  It  isn't 
getting  any  cheaper;  it's  getting  more  expen- 
sive all  the  time.  I  think  it  is  more  important 
for  a  person  who  is  a  TV  repairman  or  an 
electronics  repairman  of  any  kind  to  have 
these  kinds  of  credentials  than  it  is  for  an 
electrician  to  have  them;  and  electricians 
have  had  these  credentials  for  many  many 
years,  as  you  know. 

So  we're  plagued  with  an  industry  where 
there  are  a  lot  of  amateurs  and  where  the 
stuff  is  becoming  more  and  more  complex 
all  the  time.  You  see  these  advertisements 
stating  that  they  can  do  it  cheaply  and  that 
they  will  repair  your  set  for  $2  an  hour.  In  the 
long  run,  we  know,  this  is  very  expensive;  be- 
cause cheap  is  expensive.  If  they  louse  it  up 
for  you,  it's  going  to  cost  you  a  heck  of  a  lot 
more  to  fix  it,  repair  it  or  to  get  a  new  set. 

There  are  a  lot  of  good  schools  today 
which  we  didn't  have  20  or  25  years  ago; 
hence  there  should  be  no  reason  why  this 
kind  of  legislation  cannot  be  invoked  to  good 
purposes.  The  untrained  person  is  the  unfair 
competitor  as  compared  to  the  trained  man. 
His  charge  may  be  lower,  but  as  I  said  be- 
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fore  in  the  long  run  it's  going  to  be  much 
more  expensive. 

Then  there  is  this  whole  business  of  com- 
ing into  your  home;  this  business  of  access, 
which  I  talked  about,  when  he  comes  in  and 
he  has  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  the 
machine  has  to  go  down  to  the  shop.  You 
have  to  make  a  quick  value  judgement  wheth- 
er this  fellow  knows  what  he's  talking  about 
Of  whether  he's  taking  you  for  a  ride.  No- 
body should  be  in  this  position,  where  there's 
a  possibility  of  victimization.  This  kind  of 
person  should  not  have  the  kind  of  permit 
and  the  kind  of  licence  and  the  kind  of  bond- 
ing that  we've  been  talking  about. 

So,  all  in  all,  having  said  everything  that 
we've  said,  and  based  on  aU  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  that  we  have  described 
here  today,  I  think  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre  should  go  into  his  caucus 
and  tell  them  that  the  Liberals  agree  with 
him,  the  NDP  agree  with  him,  and  his  own 
guys  agree  with  him.  For  once  and  for  all, 
he  should  have  this  epitaph  on  his  career, 
whenever  it  may  end,  that  he  should  be  able 
to  come  in  and  say,  "Everybody  in  the  Legis- 
lature here  agrees  that  Bill  18  and  Bill  19 
should  get  the  assent  and  the  consent  of  this 
House  and  should  pass  into  the  laws  of  this 
magnificent  Province  of  "Onta  -ari  -ari  -o." 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom:  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  supporting  the  final  comments  of 
the  member  for  York-Forest  Hill,  that  we  can 
support  the  principle  involved  in  the  two 
bills,  we  have  to  ask  some  questions  of 
course.  Ill  be  quite  anxious  to  ask  some 
questions  of  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  as  to  whether  it  will  entertain 
this  kind  of  legislation,  since  it  lies  in  their 
hands  at  the  present  time. 

We  will  also  ask  why  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  has  never  considered  the  certification 
of  electronics  repairmen  and  servicemen  in 
the  past.  I  recollect  some  debate  in  the  select 
committee  in  this  field.  There  seemed  to  be 
realistic  reasons  why  they  didn't  feel  it 
should  be  brought  under  the  Act  at  that  time, 
and  I  can't  recollect  just  what  they  were. 
But  I  feel  very  doubtful  as  to  whether  this 
kind  of  legislation  will  correct  the  ills  that 
we  have  talked  about  this  afternoon.  I  think 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  point  made  by  the 
member  for  Wentworth— we  have  to  look  at 
the  manufacturer.  That's  where  the  biggest 
ills  lie. 

It  is  a  sweet  little  deal,  he  electronics 
repair  and  service  industry.  Some  call  it  a 
cute   little,   sweet  little  racket,   the  same   as 


new  car  servicing  and  the  life  insurance  in- 
dustry. Legal  rackets  —  that's  what  they  are; 
the  three  of  them— legal  rackets. 

I  wonder,  when  I  see  the  advertisements 
for  the  new  model  cars  that  come  out  in 
September  prior  to  the  year  of  designation. 
They  tell  us  that  with  all  the  new  options, 
the  car  is  100  per  cent  better  than  the  car 
you  had  last  year.  It  makes  me  wonder  what 
I  have  been  driving  for  the  last  15  years! 
What  kind  of  junk  was  I  driving? 

We  get  the  same  in  the  television  indus- 
try. New  models  come  out  and  they  have 
better  cabinets  and  they  are  all  automatic 
and  we  will  have  none  of  those  problems  that 
we  had  before.  One  wonders  what  happened 
to  the  model  one  paid  $1,000  for  two  years 
ago. 

We  have  to  look  to  the  manufacturer.  We 
have  got  to  have  some  way  through  govern- 
ment, to  say  to  the  manufacturer:  "You 
must  be  able  to  produce  a  more  simplified 
machine  in  the  electronics  field,  one  for  which 
people  don't  have  to  call  the  serviceman  and 
pay  anywhere  from  $12  to  $15  per  a  service 
call  to  correct  the  horizontal  distortion  that 
happens." 

I    have    a    combination   machine,    my   first 
colour  machine.  I  have  had  it  now  for  a  year 
and  a  half.   I  paid  $1,000  for  it.  It  wasn't 
the  most  expensive.   It  was  a  combination- 
Mr.  Givens:  Ouch. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  Must 
be  nice. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  It  was  a  combination  of 
radio  and  stereo  and  the— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  It  was  only  the  second  ma- 
chine I  have  had  in  my  life.  Not  many  can 
say  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Rich 
NDP!  Boy,  they  have  got  the  money! 

An  hon.  member:  I  paid  $400  for  mine. 

Mr.  Ruston:  He  must  be  related  to  the 
member  for  High  Park    (Mr.   Shulman). 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food ) :  Anyone  can  make  a  million 
in  that  party. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  would  never  have  believed 
that. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  spend  my  money;  I  don't 
hoard  it  like  a  lot  of  people! 
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Mr.  Givens:  The  member  is  worried  about 
succession  duties. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  feel  that  I  have  been  en- 
titled to  two  television  sets  in  the  last  30 
years. 

Anyway,  with  that  set  they  told  me  that 
I  would  have  guaranteed  service  for  one 
year.  I  said:  "What  does  that  mean?"  He 
said:  "If  anything  goes  wrong  with  it,  we 
wiU  come  down  and  service  it— keep  it  oper- 
ating—and the  manufacturer  wiU  pay  for 
it."  I  said,  "That's  fine.  If  I  have  you  down 
once  a  month,  it  means  I  have  got  a  bum 
machine  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  have 
got  a  real  bum  machine  and  you  haven't 
fixed  it!  You  have  kept  repairing  it  so  it  will 
keep  operating."  That's  exactly  what  hap- 
pens. 

Fortunately,  with  mine,  he  came  once  a 
month  for  12  months  and  there  has  been 
very  little  wrong  with  it  since.  In  the  last 
five  or  six  months  it  has  been  working  pretty 
well. 

We  had  trouble  with  horizontal  distortion 
and  we  could  not  find  the  adjuster  knob  for 
horizontal  correction.  There  isn't  one  on  the 
machine.  We  had  the  coaxial  man  come  in 
and  he  fixed  the  colour  all  right  but  he  said: 
"You'll  have  to  get  the  repairman  to  come 
down  and  fix  that  distortion  in  the  horizon- 
tal." 

We  called  them  and  they  said:  "There  is 
one  there  but  you  are  not  supposed  to  touch 
it."  My  wife  finally  got  a  little  disturbed 
and  she  reached  over  the  back  and  played 
with  five  of  them.  She  finally  found  the  one 
and  she  has  it  all  fixed  now.  But  it  is  a 
serious  point- 
Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  The  hon. 
member   better   get   his    wife   licensed! 

Mr.   Givens:   Get  her  licensed. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  They  have  a  sign  on  the 
back  of  these  machines  that  tells  you: 
"Danger!  Don't  touch  machine."  Then  in 
little  print  it  says:  "Unless  you  pull  out  the 
plug"— then  you  can  play  with  it. 


On  most  of  the  machines  you  have  to  have 
a  serviceman  in  to  put  a  station  indicator 
bulb  in.  Some  of  them  are  fixed  to  the  point 
where  you  can't  take  the  front  panel  off  to 
get  that  bulb  in.  It  has  to  be  done  through 
the  back. 

These  are  manufacturers'  faults.  As  was 
said  by  the  hon.  member  previous  to  me, 
we  should  get  away  from  picking  on  the 
serviceman  who  is  carrying  out  a  job.  God 
knows,  there  are  as  many  of  those  around 
as  there  are  real  estate  ofiices;  you  know, 
there  is  a  radio  and  TV  serviceman  in  every 
block.  You  don't  see  as  many  for  general 
appliances,  like  refrigerators,  because  they 
don't  go  wrong  so  quickly.  It  is  the  manu- 
facturer we  have  to  get  after.  He  has  to 
produce  a  better  piece  of  goods  and  simplify 
it  so  that  people  can  make  the  adjustments 
and  get  away  from  this  racket  and  the  high 
costs  of  servicing  TVs. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Very  well  said. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  adjourn  the  House  I  would  just  like 
to  reiterate  what  the  business  might  be 
tomorrow.  I  am  not  certain  at  this  point  in 
time  if  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  will  be  able  to  return,  but 
at  the  moment  the  first  item  will  be  Item 
No.  2  on  the  order  paper,  then  No.  9  and 
No.  4,  with  the  possibility  of  us  running 
through  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  10  and  11;  if  it  is 
otherwise,  we  will  return  to  the  first  item 
of  business. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  House  leader  indicate 
what  he  is  doing  about  Wednesday?  There 
was  some  quandary  about  this  last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  We  will  not  be  sitting 
Wednesday  this  week,  but  we  will  be  sitting 
tomorrow  evening  and  Thursday  evening. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Our  guests  today  in  the  east 
gallery  are  students  from  the  adult  day  cen- 
tre, YMHA,  Toronto,  the  Olivet  Day  School 
of  Islington,  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Separate  School  of  Toronto.  In  the  west  gal- 
lery we  have  students  from  Allan  A.  Mar- 
tin Senior  Public  School  of  Mississauga,  and 
Haliburton  Highlands  Secondary  School  of 
Hali'burton. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Oral  questions. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


PRICES  OF  FOODSTUFFS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I'd  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  concerning  the  role 
of  the  Food  Council  in  the  present  situation 
regarding  the  complaints  about  the  prices  of 
foodstuflFs,  particularly  meat  and  milk.  Is  the 
Food  Coxmdl  authorized  and  budgeted  to 
prepare  the  information  that  consumers  seem 
to  lack  or,  at  least,  pay  no  attention  to,  con- 
cerning the  costs  of  production?  Is  the 
minister  prepared  to  provide  financing  to  the 
food  council  for  it  to  become  more  of  an  arm 
of  public  instruction  and  information  in  the 
present  circumstances? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  answer 
the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it's  bud- 
geted for.  I  do  know  that  there  were  one  or 
two  reports  prepared,  I  believe,  two  years 
ago  and  which  were  published  at  a  previous 
time  of  comparatively  stronger  meat  prices 
than  had  prevailed  before  that  time.  I  can't 
really  tell  the  member  whether  or  not  it's  in 
the  budget;  nor  do  I  think  the  service  is 
available  from  the  council.  The  service  is 
available  from  an  agency  in  the  city,  as  I 
understand  it,  which  does  consumer  shop- 
ping from  a  prepared  list  and  compares 
prices  week  by  week. 


Tuesday,  April  3,  1973 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Can 
the  minister  tell  the  House  whether  the  cam- 
paign at  present  in  the  advertising  pages  of 
the  newspapers,  and  put  out  by  the  Ontario 
Milk  Marketing  Board,  is  paid  for  by  the 
farmers  or  is  there  a  goveriunent  budget  to 
assist  in  that?  A  question  associated  with  that, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  minister  not  agree 
that  one  of  the  serious  shortcomings  in  this 
whole  situation  is  a  lack  of  information,  or  at 
least  the  consciousness  of  the  information 
that  should  be  available  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer  relating  to  some  of  these  costs  at 
the  farm  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  cost  of  providing 
the  information  service,  to  which  my  hon. 
friend  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  refers, 
from  the  Milk  Marketing  Board  is  paid  for 
entirely  by  the  producers. 

That's  an  information  service,  a  promo- 
tional programme  of  their  own,  paid  for  by 
deductions  by  themselves;  and  I  understand 
that  the  processors  contribute  to  some  extent, 
although  I  am  not  sure  what  the  percentage 
is.  There  may  be  some  input  there  by  the 
processors,  but  I'm  not  sure  how  much.  But 
there's  no  government  money  involved  in 
that. 

The  service  to  which  my  hon.  friend  refers 
that  should  be  provided  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  on  various  matters  is 
available  and  has  been  made  available  to  the 
press  on  numerous  occasions  in  one  way  or 
another,  but  has  not  been  printed  as  pro- 
vided. There  could  be  a  variety  of  reasons 
for  that— and  I'm  not  blaming  the  press  or 
the  news  media. 

I  think  perhaps  the  Beef  Improvement  As- 
sociation wants  very  much  to  have  an  in- 
crease in  the  levy  that  will  be  deducted  for 
each  head  of  beef  animal  sold,  and  I'm  quite 
certain  a  good  deal  of  that  will  go  toward 
promotional  work  to  tell  the  association's 
side  of  the  story  of  beef  production. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  way  of  a  supplementary,  would  the 
minister  indicate  to  us  whether  he  believes 
that  the  Ontario  Food  Council  could  be  re- 
fashioned in  such  a  way  as  to  become  a 
prices  review  board  in  the  field  of  food?  And 
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does  he  have  the  jurisdiction  and  authority 
to  make  such  a  revision  of  the  functions  of 
the  Food  Council? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The    hon.    Leader    of    the 
Opposition. 


MEAT  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Another  question  of  the 
same  minister  on  a  related  topic,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: Would  he  not  agree  with  the  contention 
that  has  been  put  forward,  that  by  farmers 
holding  up  shipments  of  beef  animals  and 
other  meat  animals  because  of  the  present 
boycott,  the  results  of  the  circmnstances 
might  in  fact  force  prices  higher  and  thus 
defeat  the  intent  of  those  who  are  boycot- 
ting the  use  of  meat? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  I'm  not  sure  what 
my  hon.  friend  means  by  that  statement.  It's 
really  more  of  a  statement  than  a  question, 
as  I  determine  it. 

I  think  the  producers  of  Canada,  both  in 
western  Canada  and  eastern  Canada,  acted 
reasonably  wisely  in  not  moving  livestock 
to  the  market  in  the  usual  numbers  this 
week.  For  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
beg  your  time  for  just  a  moment,  last  week, 
when  the  threatened  boycott  was  about  to 
take  place  in  the  United  States,  there  was  a 
backup  of  livestock  on  the  markets  in  the 
United  States  that  had  ready  access  to  the 
processing  industry  here.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  something  like  1,500  head  of  cattle 
oame  in  up  to  Friday  afternoon,  when  the 
oflBces  closed.  How  many  came  on  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  I  am  not  sure;  but  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  it  was  a  like  num- 
ber. 

Those  cattle  came  in  from  the  United 
States  because  they  were  not  held  back  on 
the  farms  in  anticipation  of  the  proposed 
boycott;  in  effect  they  had  to  be  moved, 
and  they  came  into  Canada.  I  fancy  that  our 
livestock  farmers,  knowing  that  this  was 
happening,  felt  they  would  be  much  wiser 
not  to  unload  cattle  in  particular  on  the 
market  in  Canada  until  they  determined 
what  the  effect  of  the  proposed  consumer 
boycott  might  be. 

With  hogs  it's  a  somewhat  different  story, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I'm  sure  anyone  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  hog  market  at  all  knows  that 
hogs  have  to  be  moved  at  relatively  the 
same  weight  and  stage  of  finish,  which 
doesn't  quite  pertain  as  far  as  cattle  are 
concerned. 


I  would  think  that  until  there  is  some 
determination  made  as  to  what  the  market 
will  absorb,  our  producers,  as  ordinarily  good 
businesmen,  likely  will  not  rush  or  panic  to 
dump  cattle  or  livestock  on  the  market. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  final  supplementary, 
with  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker:  Would 
the  minister  not  agree  that  his  department 
and  the  Food  Council,  which  is  an  emana- 
tion from  it,  have  something  more  to  do 
than  just  play  a  passive  role  in  the  provision 
of  information,  and  that  in  fact  this  whole 
matter  is  based  to  some  extent  on  misinfor- 
mation that  has  been  made  available?  For 
example,  would  the  minister  not  agree— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Oposition  is  making  a  speech  now— order, 
order.  The  comments  are  actually  a  statement 
rather  than  a  question. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Supplementary 

question- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your 

permission,  the  question  was:  Why  doesn't  he 

think  that  his  ministry  has  something  more 

than  a  passive  role  to  play? 

Mr.  Speaker:  WeU,  in  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  original  question  and  the  comments 
given,  I  think  that  the  supplementary  hardly 
constitutes  another  matter  of  urgent  pubhc 
importance.  There  can  be  no  further  supple- 
mentaries.  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Not  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth on  behalf  of  the  New  Democratic 
Party. 


IMPORTATION  OF  WORKERS 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour. 
Does  the  Minister  of  Labour  think  it  appro- 
priate that  a  company  in  Ontario  should  be 
bringing  into  the  province  skilled  workers 
when  there  are,  in  fact,  workers  of  similar 
skill  unemployed  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
and  available  for  work? 

Hon.  F.  Cuindon  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think  I  will  comment 
whether  it  is  appropriate  or  not.  I  did 
receive  a  call  yesterday  from  a  lady  whose 
husband  was  a  millwright.  As  you  know, 
these  people  are  here  because  of  a  federal 
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permit  through  the  Manpower  Department, 
so  I  don't  think  there  is  anything  coming 
under  our  department  that  we  could  do. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question: 
Doesn't  the  minister  feel  it  appropriate  that 
he  should  make  representation  to  the  federal 
government  to  stop  it  bringing  in  employees 
to  take  the  jobs  of  Canadian  workers  in 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  I  would  be  only  too 
glad,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  make  representation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  The  mem- 
ber should  have  stopped  and  thought  that 
one  out. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  final  supplementary  ques- 
tion. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth  had  a  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  permit  one  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  ask  the  minister 
whether  he  is  aware  that,  in  fact,  these 
people  are  being  brought  in  on  a  short-term 
contract  to  do  one  particular  job  only,  and 
that  that  job  could  well  be  done  by  mem- 
bers of  a  union  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
who  have  many  unemployed  workers  on  their 
rolls? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
really  not  as  familiar  as  I  would  like  to  be 
with  the  case.  I  will  look  into  it,  but  surely 
my  hon.  friend  wouldn't  want  me  to  discrim- 
inate in  any  way,  shape  or  form.  I  would  be 
glad  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth.  No  further  supplementaries. 

Mr.  Renwick:   Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  we  have  pursued  it 
suflBciently. 

Mr.  Renwick:  —after  all,  there  are  jobs 
for  people  involved  in  it,  so  we  can't  question 
it  in  the  Legislature  beyond  the  point  that 
the  Speaker  decides. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  reviewed  it  sufficiently 
for  the  question  period.  The  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth. 


THREATENED  ARMSTRONC  EPIDEMIC 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Environment.  Has  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment  received  any  communica- 
tion from  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Potter) 
with  regard  to  work  necessarily  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  area  of  Armstrong  in  order  to 
avert  an  epidemic  which  appears  to  be  in 
the  making  in  that  area? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware  that 
there  has  been  some  problem  about  services 
in  Armstrong  and  a  number  of  other  small 
northern  communities.  I  have  had  no  com- 
munication with  the  Minister  of  Health  on 
this  specific  matter  in  recent  days  or  months. 
I  will  be  delighted  to  inquire  into  this. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  A  sup- 
plementary, Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  minister 
aware  that  there  is  a  danger  of  an  epidemic 
because  of  the  low  quality  of  water  in  the 
area,  as  a  result  of  contamination  by  the 
CNR  in  allowing  fuel  oil  to  escape  and  other 
matter  from  ground  sources?  Is  the  minister 
aware  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  sent 
inspectors  in  and  said  that  something  must 
be  done  to  avert  an  epidemic?  In  view  of 
that,  what  will  his  ministry  do  to  avert  such 
an  epidemic? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wasn't 
aware  that  any  contamination  of  recent 
origin  was  likely  to  cause  an  epidemic.  I 
assume  that  this  would  be  surface  water 
runoff  or  a  discharge  of  untreated  sewage 
rather  than  diesel  fuel  oil,  which  is  certairJy 
not  desirable  in  this  district.  It  is  not  likely, 
to  my  mind,  to  cause  any  kind  of  an  epi- 
demic but,  as  I  say,  I  will  proceed  with  this 
matter. 

It  could  well  be,  as  per^haps  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  aware,  that  the  Minister  of  Health  has 
the  power  to  require  remedial  work  to  water 
and  sewage  just  as  the  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment has  for  a  different  reason.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  Minister  of  Health  is  investi- 
gating to  see  whether  such  an  order  should 
be  made.  I  will  check  into  the  matter  and 
inform  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Stokes:  A  final  supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  not  aware  that  this  is  unorganized 
territory?  Therefore  there  is  no  local  presence 
that  can  take  matters  in  hand  and  so  we 
are  employing  the  assistance  of  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment has  the  answer  to  a  question  previously 
asked. 
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FLOODING  IN  HAMILTON 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr,  Speaker,  in  my  ab- 
sence yesterday  a  question  was  asked  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Lawrence)— 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  On  a  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  On  a  point  of  order? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Is  it  not  possible,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  minister  to  speak  so  that  we 
can  hear  him  over  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  will  be  delighted  to  try 
harder,  Mr.  Speaker.  At  any  rate,  as  I  say, 
yesterday  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East 
(Mr.  Gisbom)  asked  a  question  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Resources  Development 
as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  serious  flooding  affecting 
the  function  of  septic  tanks  on  Beach  Blvd., 
Hamilton,  commonly  known  as  the  beach 
strip,  would  the  minister  have  his  officials 
of  the  water  resources  division  immediately 
contact  and  co-operate  with  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  city  of  Hamilton  in  providing 
engineering  and  financial  assistance  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  the  1,000  residents  in- 
volved in  these  homes? 

The  provincial  secretary  said,  "Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  certainly  with  respect  to  the  engi- 
neering; I  can't  be  as  categorical  with  regard 
to  financial  assistance." 

I  would  advise  the  hon.  member  that  a 
shoreline  survey  is  being  conducted  by  offi- 
cials of  my  ministry's  private  waste  and  water 
management  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Might  I  ask 
the  hon.  minister  if  his  reply  constitutes  all 
of  those  sheets?  If  it  does,  it  should  be  a 
ministerial  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  simply  enlarging  on 
the  answer  given  by  the  provincial  secretary, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  it  is  a  lengthy  reply  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  minister  realizes  it  should  have 
been  given  in  the  ministerial  statements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Perhaps  one  minute,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right,  one  minute. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  When 
will  the  ministers  learn  the  difference  be- 
tween a  statement  and  an  answer? 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  member  never  will, 
that's  for  sure 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  In  all  areas  in  southwestern 
Ontario  where  private  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tems have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  high 
levels  of  the  Great  Lakes,  a  study  began  on 
March  17  and  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  the  middle  of  this  month.  There  are  some 
700  to  800  homes  in  the  Hamilton  Beach  area 
on  septic  systems.  A  number  of  these  sys- 
tems have  been  damaged  and  no  longer 
function  as  a  result  of  the  high  water  level. 

Members  of  our  private  waste  and  water 
management  branch  are  available  to  resi- 
dents of  the  area  and  will  provide  engineer- 
ing advice  in  co-operation  with  the  local 
health  unit.  However,  it  appears  that  it  is 
just  not  possible  to  solve  individual  problems 
in  this  area  except  by  the  installation  of  hold- 
ing tanks.  Discussions  are  being  held  be- 
tween officials  of  the  city  of  Hamilton  and 
the  local  medical  officer  of  health  to  deter- 
mine the  best  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  I  called  on  the  hon. 
minister  I  did  not  intend  to  cut  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  off  quite  as  quickly 
as  I  did.  He  should  have  another  question. 


GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development. 

Is  the  minister  aware  that,  in  expert 
opinion.  Lake  Ontario's  level  will  rise  be- 
tween 6  and  9  in.  before  July  this  year? 
Does  he  realize  that  that,  just  by  the  lake 
level  increase  alone,  will  mean  severe  flood- 
ing for  a  great  many  people  along  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario?  Will  he  alter  his  policy 
to  allow  those  people  to  take  preventive 
measures  now,  using  the  moneys  available 
from  the  Province  of  Ontario  which,  up  to 
now,  have  been  available  only  through  the 
municipalities?  I  mean  the  80-20  arrange- 
ment. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  point  is  a  very  serious 
one  but  I  have  not  yet  found  categorical 
examples  where  municipalities  have  refused 
to  act  within  that  formula.  If  it  turns  out 
that  we  have  any  substantial  number  of 
municipalities  which,  for  whatever  reason,  do 
not  concern  themselves  with  their  own  resi- 
dents, I  expect  we  will  simply  have  to  re- 
think the  80-20  arrangement  and  see  whether 
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or  not  some  other  initiating  group  could  sup- 
ply the  20  per  cent.  The  diflBculty  is  that 
in  many  of  these  cases  the  legal  title  to  the 
roads  and  works  is  in  the  municipality  itself. 

Mr.  Deans:  Is  that  for  private  residential 
or  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Private  residential 
homes  don't  fall  within  that  formula. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  is  the  formula? 

May  I  ask  one  supplementary  question. 
Isn't  it  a  fact  that  tiie  emergency  diking 
mentioned  last  evening  by  the  minister's 
colleague  from  Lincoln  (Mr.  Welch),  which 
does  fall  within  the  80-20  formula,  is  applic- 
able to  private  homes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  full- 
time  residential  private  homes.  So  in  those 
cases— I've  had  a  couple  of  calls— I  hope  that 
we  can  initiate  municipal  activity.  If  not, 
we'll  simply  have  to  see  if  there  is  some  way 
of  short-circuiting  that  programme.  The 
member  will  just  have  to  leave  it  until  we 
see  how  serious  it  is. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  final  supplementary  ques- 
tion: What  possible  difference  does  it  make 
who  puts  up  the  20  per  cent?  Surely  if  there 
are  citizens  who  have  the  20  per  cent  to  put 
up  and  want  to  safeguard  their  properties,  it 
should  make  no  difference  to  the  ministry 
whether  that  money  comes  directly  from 
them  or  out  of  municipal  coffers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Except  from  the  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view,  I  think  I'd  have 
to  agree.  From  the  administrative  point  of 
view,  it  was  put  together  as  a  package,  if 
the  member  will  recall.  If  that  particular 
form  or  part  of  the  package  has  to  be  iso- 
lated, I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  earlier, 
we'll  have  to  assess  its  severity  and  see  if 
we  can  develop  a  way  around  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Don't  wait  until  they  are 
flooded  out,  please. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  mem-ber  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 


LABOUR  DISPUTE  AT  DAAL  PLASTICS 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour.  In  light  of  the  recent  unsuccessful 
mediation  between  Daal  Plastics  in  Windsor 
and  Local  195,  and  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
Daal  Plastics  had  signified  their  intention  of 
closing  their  operation  in  Windsor,  will  the 


minister  attempt  to  get  the  two  parties  in- 
volved together  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
issue? 

Hon.   Mr.   Cuindon:    Mr.    Speaker,   I   will 
take  this  question  imder  advisement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 


OIL  SPILL  IN  KAMINISTIKWIA  RIVER 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment:  Could  the  minister  tell  this 
House  if  his  ministry  has  yet  discovered  the 
source  of  the  30,000-gallon  oil  spill  in  the 
Kaministikwia  River  in  Thunder  Bay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't  a 
final  report  on  this.  As  I  recall,  tJie  CPR  have 
been  doing  some  alterations  and  removing  of 
buildings  and  wharves  adjacent  to  their  yards 
on  the  Kaministikwia  River.  Apparently  this 
spill  came  to  light  when  some  of  the  struc- 
tures were  removed. 

What  we  aren't  aware  of  is  whether  it  has 
been  leaking  for  some  time  or  it  is  just  a 
leak  caused  by  the  demolition  of  some  of 
these  works.  Further  inquiries  and  investiga- 
tion are  going  on  at  the  moment,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  to  see  if  we  can  locate  (a)  the 
source,  and  (b)  the  length  of  time  that  this 
oil  has  been  escaping.  As  I  recall,  it  is  diesel 
fuel  oil  which  is  very  diflBcult  to  get  out  of 
the  river. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Surely  they  should  know  where 
30,000  gallons  of  oil  came  from. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  the  estimate  of 
30,000  gallons  is  just  that.  That  may  or  may 
not  be  an  accurate  figure. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary.  The  hon. 
member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  As  one  of  the  minister's 
regional  engineers  has  been  quoted  in  the 
press  in  Thunder  Bay  as  saying  that  the 
escape- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  please 
direct  his  question? 

Mr.  Foulds:  —has  been  taking  place  for 
20  years,  does  the  minister  not  agree  that  his 
report  should  be  up  to  date?  What  has  taken 
the  ministry  so  long  to  determine  the  source 
if  it  has  been  going  on  for  20  years? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  was 
aware  that  it  was  going  on  until  very  re- 
cently. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 


SCHOOL  BUDGETS 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education. 

In  view  of  the  very  strong  protest  ex- 
pressed by  some  7,000  ratepayers  and  home 
and  school  members  in  the  borough  of  North 
York  yesterday,  in  relation  to  the  very  diflB- 
cult  budgeting  situation  in  which  the  North 
York  Board  of  Education  finds  itself— namely, 
that  some  $6  million  will  have  to  be  cut  from 
their  estimates  which  will  involve  the  firing 
or  letting  go  of  600  teachers— is  the  Minister 
of  Education  prepared  to  do  anything  for 
the  borough  of  North  York  to  allow  it  to 
conduct  a  reasonable  education  system  within 
the  confines  of  that  borough? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  should  say  first  that 
if  the  hon.  member  assumes  that  the  7,000 
people  who  are  reported  as  being  at  those 
meetings  were  all  opposed  to  the  ceilings,  of 
course  this  is  a  false  assumption. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  at  the  meeting  I  was  at, 
500  were  opposed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Seven  thousands  people 
attended,  but  I  have  received  phone  calls 
from  people  who  indicated  that  some  kind  of 
a  snow  job  was  attempted  on  the  people 
there,  intelligent  adults. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  within  the  ceilings  that  are  presently 
available  it  is  possible  to  have  an  adequate 
quality  education  system. 


It  is    always    better    than 


Mr.     Cassidy: 

Tanganyika. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  But,  as  the  hon.  member 
knows,  I  am  meeting  today  with  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  school  boards  and  some  other 
school  boards;  I  am  going  to  listen  to  what 
they  have  to  say,  and  111  have  a  few  things 
to  say  after  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  are  still  ahead  of  Ala- 
bama as  well. 


Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary, does  the  minister  believe  it  is  an 
advance  in  the  educational  system  if  the 
North  York  Board  of  Education  has  to  let 
go  600  teachers  who  are  already  hired? 

An  hon.  member:  It  may  very  well  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
that  I  have  never  seen,  and  I  don't  think  any 
of  my  staff  have  ever  seen,  a  definite  con- 
crete 1973  school  board  budget  for  any  of 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  school  boards.  It  is 
all  talk  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  will  see  it! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Supple- 
mentary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  111  permit  one  supplementary. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Would  the  minister  consider 
making  the  grants  unconditional  to  the  North 
York  board  and  leaving  to  the  discretion  of 
the  board  and  local  autonomy  the  decision 
as  to  how  much  they  might  wish  to  raise 
locally  and  spend,  above  the  minister's  esti- 
mate of  what  is  required? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the 
present  policy  of  this  govenmient. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt. 


SUDBURY  HOUSING  INVESTIGATION 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Jus- 
tice, Mr.  Speaker. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  ministry  of  the 
government  has  involved  itself  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Ross  A.  Shouldice  subdivision  in 
Chelmsford,  and  since  this  lack  of  involve- 
ment by  the  government  has  led  to  the  ab- 
surdity of  a  $272,800  lawsuit  against  in- 
dividual homeowners,  would  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice  direct  that  a  full  in- 
quiry be  held  into  the  affairs  in  the  sub- 
division and,  further,  that  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence for  such  an  inquiry  include  the  fund- 
raising  activities  of  Ross  Shouldice  for  the 
Conservative  Party  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  happy  to 
discuss  the  hon.  member's  question  with  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services  has  the  answer  to  a  question 
previously  asked. 


FURNITURE  SUPPLIES  TO 
GOVERNMENT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  hon. 
member  for  Rainy  River  (Mr.  Reid)  requested 
information  concerning  a  statement  on  page 
49  of  the  Provincial  Auditor's  report  dealing 
with  the  purchase  of  furniture  and  equip- 
ment from  one  supplier  and  its  aflBliated 
companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  general  comment  in 
the  auditor's  report  and  was  not  specifically 
directed,  I  believe,  at  any  ministry.  The 
auditor  certainly  has  not  reported  to  me  his 
findings  relating  to  this  matter. 

I  can  only  suggest  that  if  the  hon.  member 
desires  to  pursue  this  matter  further  and 
requests  more  information  on  the  subject,  he 
can  probably  arrange  to  have  the  auditor 
provide  the  information  at  a  meeting  of  the 
public  accounts  committee.  I  can  only  inform 
him  of  what  I  am  aware  of.  I  have  no  infor- 
mation from  the  auditor,  and  there's  been 
no  report  to  me  relating  to  anything  pertain- 
ing to  my  ministry.  Whether  this  refers  to 
my  ministry  or  not,  I  cannot  say. 

I  might  inform  the  hon.  member  that 
Management  Board  recently  approved  a  new 
furniture  standards  catalogue;  this,  together 
with  our  improved  purchasing  procedures,  I 
hope,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  avoiding 
any  possibility  of  irregularities  in  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture  in  the  future.  This  is  a 
guideline  catalogue  to  create  a  standard,  and 
all  purchases  are  to  be  made  by  public 
tender.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  catalogue  here 
which  I  will  be  glad  to  send  over  to  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Supplemen- 
tary, Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may:  Has  the  minister 
ter  made  any  attempt  to  find  out  why  one 
company  seems  to  have  a  monopoly  in  sup- 
plying furniture  and  equipment  to  the  gov- 
ernment? Has  the  minister  made  any  attempt 
to  contact  the  Provincial  Auditor  to  find  out 
what  he  meant  when  he  said  they  had  dis- 
covered some  things  of  interest?  Thirdly, 
does  the  minister  not  feel  that  one  company 
being  in  a  position  to  supply  this  kind  of 
fvirniture  and  equipment,  is  not  leaving  the 
old  system  open  to  some  kind  of  graft  and 
corruption,  and  indeed  this  seems  to  be  what 
the  auditor's  hinting  at? 


Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  are  three  or  four 
questions  there,  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker.  I'll 
try  to  remember  them.  First  of  all,  yes,  I  did 
contact  the  Provincial  Auditor,  but  was  not 
able  to  get  any  additional  information  regard- 
ing this  particular  paragraph  as  it  apparently 
did  not  particularly  pertain  to  my  ministry 
and  is  something  that  will  be  dealt  with  at  the 
public  accounts  committee. 

The  other  statements  or  suggestions  made 
by  the  hon.  member  are  completely  errone- 
ous, because  this  is  one  of  the  many  suppliers 
of  equipment,  or  office  furniture.  I  read  that 
paragraph  several  times  and  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  that  this  company  is  the  one  and 
only  supplier  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  auditor's  wrong  then?  The 
auditor's  statement— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  With  due  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  auditor's  statement  in  no  way 
says  that  this  is  the  one  and  only  suppher. 
It  says  that  it  is  one  supplier  and  its  aflSliates. 
I  can  only  speak  regarding  the  last  13  or  14 
months  since  I've  been  minister,  but  when  we 
call  tenders  for  the  purchase  of  furniture  it  is 
normal  that  we  may  get  eight,  10  or  12  bids 
for  the  supply  of  most  items  of  furniture  and 
the  contracts  are  invariably  spread  around, 
because  it's  very  seldom  that  one  firm  would 
be  low  bidder  on  numerous  contracts. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary- 
Mr.  Speaker:   I  think  anything  further  on 
this  would  be  superfluous. 

The  hon.  member  for  Huron-Bruce. 


STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAMME 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Colleges  and  Universities.  How  much  money 
is  at  present  owed  on  the  student  awards 
programme  and  how  much  of  this  money 
does  the  government  expect  to  recover? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Read  the  morning  Globe  and 
Mail. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Then  he  has  the  answer. 

Hon.  J.  McNie  (Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  I  can't 
give  the  figures  oflFhand,  but  I'd  be  glad  to 
report  to  the  hon.  member  tomorrow. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Two 
himdred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  i 
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Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary,  Mr,  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.   Gaunt:    In   Saturday's   edition   of  the 
London  Free  Press  it  was  indicated  that  35 
per  cent  of  this  money  would  be  recovered- 
Mr.   Speaker:   This,   of  course,   is  a  state- 
ment. Is  there  a  question? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I'm  coming  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  should  be  first. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Does  the  Speaker  want  my 
question  first?  111  rephrase  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  the 
privilege  of  asking  a  question,  not  making  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Gaunt:   Is  that  an  accurate  estimate? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Would  the  hon.  member 
rephrase  his  question,  please? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Is  a  35  per  cent  recovery  rate 
of  that  money  owing  on  the  student  awards 
programme  an  accurate  estimate? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
we'll  do  much  better  than  that. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  I  will  permit  the  mem- 
ber's supplementary, 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  supplementary 
is  this:  Does  the  minister  realize  that  many 
of  the  collections  that  he  is  attemping  to  get 
under  way  and  the  actions  that  he  is  attempt- 
ing to  take  in  court  are,  in  fact,  past  the  six- 
year  limitation  period  under  our  laws  and 
that  he  may  well  be  out  of  time,  because 
according  to  reports  some  of  these  loans  are 
in  default  for  seven  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber referred  to  the  money  we  are  collecting. 
I  presume  he  is  talking  about  the  govern- 
ment, through  the  collection  agency. 

Mr.  Roy:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  of  these  go  back  to  the 
very  early  days  when  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, not  the  federal  government,  was  mak- 
ing loans  and  I  would  hardly  think  that  they 
were  not  collectable  for  that  reason.  But  III 
be   interested  in   finding  out  if  that's   so.   I 


would  think  that  Mr.  Spence  would  have 
made  note  of  this  in  his  very,  very  careful 
analysis  of  the  budget. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Hamilton  Mountain  have  a  question? 


GRANT  TO  McMASTER  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  (Hamilton  Mountain): 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities.  Would 
the  minister  please  explain  how,  in  view  of 
the  cutbacks,  a  grant  of  half  a  million  dollars 
has  been  appropriated  to  McMaster  University 
for  the  renovation  of  Hamilton  Hall  to  in- 
clude, according  to  the  McMaster  News,  a 
day  hotel,  which  will  be  a  place  where 
students  may  shower  or  lie  down  and  rest 
briefly  during  the  day- 
Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  question?  This  is 
a  statement. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith:  —and  which  has  pre- 
viously not  been  available  for  students  living 
off  campus,  and  for  the  relocation  of  the  two 
pubs  on  the  university  as  well  as  other  com- 
mercial space? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  say 
with  absolute  certainty  that  there  are  no 
grants  to  McMaster  University  for  funds  to 
build  the  facilities  he's  talking  about  under 
the  current  moratorium. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


GOVERNMENT  ACTION  AGAINST 
DOW  CHEMICAL 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment  regarding  the  Ontario 
government's  suit,  annovinced  in  March,  1971, 
against  Dow  on  behalf  of  the  fishermen.  Is  it 
true  that  the  government  has  not  yet  filed 
suit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
hon.    member    should    properly    direct    that 
question  to  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Bales), 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  legal  action.  I  know 
that    there    has    been    some    delay    because 
counsel  for  the  province- 
Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  there  has  been. 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Some  delay!  It  is  two  years. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —was  appointed  to  the 
bench  by  the  government  of  Canada  and  a 
new  counsel  had  to  be  briefed.  But  perhaps 
the  Attorney  General  could  give  the  hon. 
members- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  What  is 
the  policy? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  did  they  give  to  the 
government's  campaign  funds? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  fix  'em. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  How  much  did  Dow  con- 
tribute? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —a  detailed  statement  as 
to  where  the  action  stands  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Smger:  Yes,  that  will  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  redirect  that 
question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  hear  the 
complete  response? 

Mr.  Burr:  May  I  redirect  the  question  to 
the  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Try  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't 
hear  the  hon.  member.  Perhaps  he'd  like  to 
take  the  floor  and  repeat  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  couldn't  hear 
myself.  I  think  I  was  asking  for  permission 
to  redirect  the  question  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice. 

Mr.  Good:  Let's  hear  from  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  Min- 
ister for  the  Environment  has  indicated,  there 
has  been  some  problem  as  far  as  counsel  is 
concerned. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  the  hon.  members  may 
now  know,  one  Charles  Dubin,  QC,  was  en- 
gaged by  the  government  to  prosecute  its 
case  against  Dow. 

Mr.  Singer:  Prosecute  the  case?  Is  it  a 
criminal  charge  or  a  civil  action? 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I'm  sorry,  to  carry  the 
action  against  the  defendant  Dow.  Certain 
proceedings  have  been  taken. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  better. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Certain  motions  and  hear- 
ings have  been  held.  Then,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
bers know,  Mr.  Dubin  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  and,  therefore,  had  to  resign  that  par- 
ticular assignment.  Subsequent  to  that,  it 
again  was  necessary  to  engage  counsel,  as 
the  hon.  members  appreciate.  It  was  im- 
portant that  the  Attorney  General  retain  good 
counsel.  After  some  weeks  of  delay  we  have 
now— 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  of  coursel  It  certainly 
needs  good  counsel  for  that  case. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Marlel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
minister  means  if  he  waits  long  enough  the 
problem  will  go  away. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  that  isn't  our  intention, 
unless  the  member  means  the  mercury.  We 
have  now  engaged  John  Robinette  who,  I 
think  the  hon.  members  will  agree,  is  a  good 
counsel. 

Mr.  Deans:  Isn't  he  in  line  for  a  judgeship? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  matter  is  now  in  good 
hands  and  is  proceeding. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary, could  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  tell  us  if  there  has  been  a  statement 
of  claim  filed  and  served?  Has  there  been  a 
statement  of  defence  filed  and  served? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion. That  question  should  be  referred  to  the 
Attorney  General,  but  I  think  there  has  been. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  of  course  not.  I  don't  ex- 
pect that.  It  would  be  too  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  think  there  has  been. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  the  minister  thinks  so. 

Mr.  Reid:  Would  the  minister  find  out  for 
us? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  London 
North. 


PAY  INCREASE  FOR  CORONERS 

Mr.  G.  W.  Walker  (London  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  is  of  the  Solicitor 
General  and  involves  the  coroners. 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Walker:  Could  the  Solicitor  General 
inform  us  when  the  coroners  will  get  a  raise 
in  pay? 

Mr.  Roy:  An  increase  for  the  coroners? 

Mr.  Foulds:  There  is  going  to  be  an 
inquest  into  it. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  had  been  my  hope  that  when  the 
new  Act  is  proclaimed  in  the  very  near 
future,  at  the  same  time  the  regulations 
would  contain  a  change  in  the  fee  schedule. 
However,  in  light  of  the  financial  constraints 
which  have  been  imposed  upon  many  sectors 
of  provincial  activity,  this  will  not  be  pos- 
sible. It's  a  matter  of  regret  to  me,  because 
I  must  in  all  honesty  say  that  the  coroners 
have  made  out  an  extremely  good  case.  It 
has  been  some  considerable  number  of  years 
since  they  have  had  any  adjustment. 

As  soon  as  there  is  any  indication  that 
financial  constraints  are  over,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion, in  any  event,  I  assure  the  hon.  member, 
to  pursue  the  matter  because  within  the 
ministry  the  long  overdue  increase  has  high 
priority.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  a  number 
of- 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Orderl 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Are  you  calling  the 
members  of  the  opposition  to  order,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  would  hope  that  in 
the  meantime  the  coroners  would  carry  on 
their  traditional  excellent  service. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  had  doubts 
that  the  original  question  was  one  of  urgent 
public  importance.  Therefore  I  shall  not 
allow  any  supplementaries. 

The  member  for  Essex  South. 


ODC  LOANS  QUALIFICATIONS 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism: 
Is  the  minister  planning  to  make  changes  in 
the  terms  of  reference  of  the  qualifications 
for  Ontario  Development  Corp.  loans  to  in- 
clude basic  food  canning  and  packaging  for 
firms  in  that  business?  Secondly,  would  the 
minister   not   agree,   at   a   time   when   there 


should  possibly  be  some  levelling  in  the 
escalating  cost  of  foods,  that  a  change  of  this 
nature  would  be  beneficial  both  to  the  farm- 
ers and  to  the  public  in  general? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  the  first 
question,  the  terms  of  reference  are  being 
reviewed  at  the  moment  by  the  Ontario  De- 
velopment Corp.  They  will  be  broadened 
considerably  to  take  into  account  all  indus- 
tries which  are  either  operating  in  the  prov- 
ince at  the  moment  or  would  like  to  operate 
in  the  province.  The  guidelines  and  the  new 
policies  will  be  brought  to  this  House,  I 
would  hope,  within  the  next  week  or  two  so 
that  the  House  will  be  completely  informed 
of  the  extensive  changes  that  we  are  making 
to  both  Ontario  and  Northern  Ontario  De- 
velopment Corp. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Could  I  ask  a  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Has  the  ministry  been  in  touch 
with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
specifically  in  relation  to  that  particular  in- 
dustry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  simple 
answer  to  that  is  yes,  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker:   The  member  for  Yorkview. 


PENALTY  FOR  MISSING  ASSESSMENT 
DEADLINE 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue:  Is  the 
minister  planning  an  amendment  to  the  As- 
sessment Act  to  provide  a  penalty  for  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  companies  which  fail  to 
meet  the  March  1  deadline  for  reporting  their 
gross  receipts  to  the  assessment  commission 
of  each  municipality  in  which  the  company 
does  business? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  if,  as  and  when  an  amendment 
is  decided  upon  by  the  government,  the 
member  and  all  the  members  of  this  House, 
of  course,  will  be  informed  in  due  course. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It's  a  matter  of  gov- 
ernment policy.  When  government  policy  is 
made  on  this  matter  this  House  will  be  first 
to  know. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  minister  forgot  his  last  line. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Doesn't 
the  minister  recognize  the  need  for  a 
change? 
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Mr.  Young:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Surely  the  minister  understands  the 
pressing  need  of  this  so  that  municipalities 
can  set  their  tax  rates  for  the  current  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  whatever  is  required  in  this  re- 
spect will  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  A  sup- 
plementary question  to  the  minister:  What 
conceivable  excuse  was  there  for  not  putting 
in  a  penalty  in  the  first  instance?  Why  this 
kindness  in  certain  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  rhetorical  question.  I  don't 
know  how  to  answer  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No,  no! 

Mr.  Good:  The  minister  hasn't  got  a  clue 
what  it's  all  about. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  terrible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 


POLICE  SEIZURE  OF  COMPANY'S 
BOOKS 

Mr.  Deacon:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism:  Is  the  minister 
aware  of  why  the  police  recently  seized  the 
records  and  books  of  Disney  Display  with 
which,  according  to  the  public  accounts,  his 
ministry  did  over  90  per  cent  of  its  display 
business  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it  but  I'll  take  the  question  under 
advisement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources, 
who  isn't  quite  out  of  the  chamber  yet. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Come  on  back! 


ALLEGED  USE  OF  STRIKEBREAKERS 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Will  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  explain  why  the  Ontario  provincial 
parks  folder  was  folded  last  week  by  strike- 
breakers at  Brooker  Trade  Bindery,  especi- 
ally since  he  assured  Mr.  Charles  Buhler, 
the  president   of   the   International   Brother- 


hood of  Bookbinders,  in  a  letter  last  May 
that  he,  the  minister,  would,  in  placing  orders 
in  the  future  through  his  ministry  or  through 
subcontractors,  take  into  account  the  strike 
situation  at  that  firm? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  have  the  de- 
tails of  that  particular  matter  before  me,  but 
I  will  get  them  and  will  report  to  the  House 
and  to  the  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill. 


UNIFORM  BUILDING  AND  FIRE  CODES 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations,  whom  we  wel- 
come back  today.  After  so  many  years  of 
study,  does  the  minister  not  intend  to  intro- 
duce into  this  session  a  uniform  building 
code  and  a  uniform  fire  code  to  apply  to  all 
the  municipalities  across  the  province;  and 
if  not  why  not? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Well  firstly,  I 
thank  the  member  for  his  kind  words  of  wel- 
come. I  didn't  realize  he  missed  me  that 
much. 

Mr.  Givens:  We  missed  the  minister. 

An  hon.  member:  He  hasn't  been  here  that 
much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Secondly,  the  matter 
is  currently  before  the  municipal  liaison  com- 
mittee for  advice.  Because  of  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  proposed  legislation  it  must  be 
co-ordinated  with  the  municipalities  across 
the  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  then  goes  to  a  task  force, 
then  a  select  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
aware  that  the  federal  government  has  made 
mention  in  the  press  of  introducing  legisla- 
tion of  a  similar  nature  across  Canada.  How- 
ever, I  do  hope  to  have  our  legislation  ready 
for  introduction  into  the  House  this  session. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What— the  board  or  the 
legislation? 

Hon.     Mr.     Clement:     The    legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  about  50  seconds 
left.  The  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 
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REQUEST  FOR  INTERPOL  HELP 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  SoHcitor  General:  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Richards,  the  former 
Conservative  candidate  in  Riverdale,  has  now 
fled  from  Canada  after  being  caught  by  the 
Toronto  pohce  carrying  out  a  massive  vote 
fraud,  will  the  minister  request  the  police  to 
ask  Interpol  to  locate  and  pick  up  his  as- 
sociate? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
police  matter  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
poUce  are  giving  it  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  is  not  push- 
ing the  matter  vidth  vigour,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Maeck,  from  the  standing  regulations 
committee,  presented  the  committee's  report, 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  recommends  to  the  Legis- 
lature that,  in  view  of  the  committee's  lim- 
ited statutory  power,  regulations  be  referred 
to  the  committee  from  time  to  time  for  re- 
view and  examination  of  their  merits. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  possible  to 
oflFer  an  amendment  to  that  report  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  motion  before 
the  House,  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
speak  to  the  report,  if  I  might. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder— order  please! 

There  seem  to  be  a  great  number  of  con- 
versations taking  place  in  the  chamber  which 
makes  it  very  diflScult  to  hear  the  hon.  mem- 
bers who  are  attempting  to  address  the 
Chair. 

Perhaps  we  could  have  a  little  more 
silence,  pleasel 

The  hon.  member  for  Yorkview. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  regulations 
committee  met  this  morning,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  committee  a  decision  was 
reached  that  by  and  large  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence for  that  committee  are  without  mean- 


ing, because  all  we  can  do  is  determine 
whether  the  regulations  that  are  set  forth  are 
four-square  within  the  terms  set  out  by  the 
Regulations  Act. 

We  felt  that  there  is  very  little  for  us  to 
do  in  that  respect,  because  the  legal  brains 
of  the  government  have  already  determined 
that,  and  in  their  wisdom  they  have  said  that 
they  are  within  those  terms.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
felt  that  we  should  have  something  more  to 
do  than  simply  make  that  determination.  So 
we  would  like,  as  the  words  say,  to  have  the 
House  refer  to  us  regulations  to  be  discussed 
on  their  merits  rather  than  simply  on  their 
technicality. 

However,  during  the  discussion  in  the  com- 
mittee the  majority  of  the  committee  felt  that 
this  resolution,  this  report,  should  be  placed 
before  the  House;  but  my  feeling,  and  the 
feehng  of  some  of  us,  is  that  unless  that 
business  is  referred  to  the  House  prior  to 
gazetting  it  is  again  an  exercise  in  futility. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Young:  So  our  feeling  is,  and  we  want 
to  register  that  feeling,  that  unless  the  regu- 
lations are  referred  to  the  committee  before 
they  appear  in  the  Gazette,  it  is  useless, 
because  once  they  appear  in  the  Gazette  they 
are  regulations. 

The  Gazette  goes  out,  and  the  authorities 
concerned  with  enforcing  those  regulations 
know  about  them  and  start  the  wheels  in 
motion  to  enforce  them  as  they  appear  in 
the  Gazette.  After  that  it  is  useless  for  us 
to  discuss  them. 

So  I  register  that  protest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  point  out  to  the  House  that  imless  this 
change  is  made  it  is  a  useless  exercise  for  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Of  course,  the  comments  of 
the  hon.  member  are  entirely  out  of  order  at 
this  time.  There  is  nothing  out  of  order  in 
cormection  with  the  proceedings  in  the 
House. 

I  have  permitted  him  to  make  his  point, 
but  there  is  no  motion  before  the  House  so 
there  can  be  no  debate. 

Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  commencing 
tomorrow  and  until  further  order  the  House 
will  not  sit  in  the  chamber  on  Wednesdays, 
such  Wednesdays  being  reserved  for  meetings 
of  the  standing  and  select  committees. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Introduction  of  bills. 
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COMPANIA  SHELL  DE  VENEZUELA 
LTD.  ACT 

Mr.  MacBeth  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  respecting  Compaiiia  Shell 
de  Venezuela  Ltd. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


BEDS  OF  NAVIGABLE  Vl'ATERS  ACT 

Mr.  Haggerty  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Beds  of 
Navigable  Waters  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
a  uniform  interpretation  of  the  deeds  of 
property  bounded  by  navigable  waters,  so 
that  the  high  water  mark  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  boundary  of  such  property. 


APPRENTICESHIP  AND  TRADESMEN'S 
QUALIFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  Drea  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  amend  the  Apprenticeship 
and  Tradesmen's  Qualification  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  provides  for  the  revocation 
of  a  motor  mechanic's  certificate  when  the 
person  holding  that  certificate  is  found  guilty 
of  falsifying  the  certificate  of  mechanical  fit- 
ness under  section  58  of  the  Highway  Traffic 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  BUREAU  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  9,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Consumer  Pro- 
tection Bureau  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  I'm  glad 
to  see  this  bill  brought  in  to  confirm  the 
action  taken  last  year  to  shift  this  responsi- 
bility to  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services.  In  fact,  even  the  title  of  the 
bill  is  misleading.  It's  been  more  of  a  coun- 
selling service  with  regard  to  consumer  credit 
in  the  past.  Certainly,  by  bringing  it  into  the 
area  of  the  other  department  this  bill,  in 
effect,  cancels  the  present  Act  and  makes  a 
lot  of  sense.  We  support  the  bill. 


Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  no  comment  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  speak  to  the  bill?  The  minister. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consmner 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm 
grateful  to  both  opposition  members  who've 
spoken.  The  legislation  does  speak  for  itself 
and  I  don't  think  I  have  any  other  comments 
to  add  at  this  time.  We'll  transfer  it,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  to  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services,  and  it  will  be  a 
counselling  service  under  this  legislation. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


COLLECTION  AGENCIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  10,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Collection 
Agencies  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  we  sup- 
port this  bill  bringing  the  credit  tinions  under 
this  legislation.  It  makes  sense  under  the 
present  approach  to  collection  agencies  in 
this  province. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  agree  with 
the  exception  of  the  credit  unions  from  the 
provision  of  the  Collection  Agencies  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon,  member 
wish  to  enter  the  debate?  The  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  I  have  no 
particular  comment  except  to  expedite  the 
work  of  the  House  and  in  committee.  I  notice 
two  entities  are  excluded  from  the  operations 
of  the  collection  agencies— that  is  the  business 
of  collecting  debts.  Has  it  been,  I  wonder, 
up  to  this  time  deemed  that  the  credit  imions 
do  fall  within  the  scope  and  dimensions 
of  the  Act?  As  I  read  the  section  involved, 
there  are  numerous  exclusions  to  the  bill, 
ranging  from  lawyers  to  bankers;  up  to  this 
time,  have  the  credit  unions  thought  them- 
selves to  be  compromised  or,  in  some  way, 
caught  within  the  terms  of  the  Act? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  enter  the  debate? 
The  member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 
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Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  while  I  endorse  the  principle, 
anything  dealing  with  any  type  of  counsel- 
ling for  credit  purposes  or  what  we  used  to 
call  debt  counselling  services  in  this  province, 
has  been  treated  with  monumental  disinter- 
est by  this  government. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that  now  this  pro- 
cedure is  being  put  into  the  appropriate 
ministry— which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the 
third  one  it  has  been  in  since  1967— the  min- 
ister who  is  receiving  these  powers  for  the 
first  time  will  take  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
the  problems  faced  by  organizations,  both 
volunteer  and  professional,  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  what  is  becoming  a  very  impos- 
ing problem  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  minister  have 
any  comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  only  comment  I 
have  with  reference  to  this  particular  bill, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  related  to  the  inquiry  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore.  I  under- 
stand that  a  number  of  credit  unions  do 
their  own  collecting  rather  than  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  collection  bureau  or  a  soli- 
citor; representations  were  made  to  this 
effect,  and  accordingly  this  amendment  was 
introduced  into  the  House  in  this  form. 
That's  the  only  explanation  that  I  am  aware 
of. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

SECURITIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  15,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Securities  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  principle  we 
support  this  bill,  because  in  effect  it  ensures 
that  an  order  of  the  director  stands,  even 
though  an  appeal  is  lodged.  It  protects  the 
public  from  a  practice  that  the  director  might 
object  to  and  may  order  ceased;  in  other 
words,  the  director's  power  continues  to  be 
effective  until  such  time  as  an  appeal  is 
heard  and  the  order  is  confirmed  or  reversed. 

I  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  object  to  the  present  powers  and 


role  of  the  Securities  Commission  in  regard 
to  being  the  investigator,  being  the  one  that 
calls  evidence,  the  holding  of  non-public 
hearings,  and  being  in  the  position  of  being 
judge- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  attempting  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  bill  so  I  can  determine  in  fact 
if  it  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Deacon:  —and  executioner  of  all 
actions  within  this  industry.  It  is  the  only 
place  in  this  province  where  we  seem  to 
ignore  simple  justice.  And  I  hope  that  this 
minister,  when  he  confers  powers  like  this 
upon  the  director,  vdll  also  recognize  the 
tremendous  conflict  of  interest  that  prevails 
in  the  Securities  Commission  as  it  is  now 
structured. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  re- 
versal of  the  normal  procedure  in  most  court 
proceedings  which  would  indicate  that  when 
a  matter  is  under  appeal,  the  person  con- 
tinues free  to  carry  on  the  activity  which  is 
the  subject  matter  of  the  appeal.  Indeed,  we 
have  a  very  clear  example  of  that  at  the 
present  time  in  Ross  and  the  registrar  of 
motor  vehicles,  where  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Commimications  still  acts  as 
though  that  section  of  the  Highway  TraflBc 
Act  were  in  full  force  and  suspends  licences. 

I  point  this  out  because  it  is  a  substantial 
change  in  procedure,  even  though  there  is 
added  to  this  provision,  that  the  decision 
will  come  into  effect  when  it  is  made  regard- 
less of  whether  a  review  or  appeal  is  taken 
from  it,  an  extra  step  where  that  decision 
can  be  appealed  itself  and  perhaps  a  reversal 
obtained  of  the  decision. 

Now  it  must  be  that  there  was  a  particular 
evil  at  which  the  minister  vdshed  to  cure 
when  he  introduced  this  legislation.  I  think 
we  should  have  a  very  considered  statement 
by  the  minister  before  we  reverse  such  an 
accepted  practice  in  other  judicial  proceed- 
ings. 

One  can  readily  make  the  point  that  the 
member  for  York  Centre  has  made:  "Oh  well, 
here's  a  situation  where  the  public  good  re- 
quires that  the  decision  of  the  director  come 
immediately  into  force  and  remain  in  force, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  a  review  or  appeal 
is  taken,  unless  that  question  itself  is  de- 
cided by  an  intermediate  body."  We  are 
obviously  proliferating  the  procedures  which 
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now  have  to  be  taken  by  any  person  who  is 
affected  by  a  decision  of  the  director. 

I  perhaps  thought  when  I  first  read  the  bill 
that  it  did  seem  to  make  sense,  that  there 
was  a  public  interest  involved  in  it  and  that 
the  private  interest  must  give  way  to  it. 
But  there  are  many  questions— legitimate 
questions— of  law  and  fact  which  arise,  lead- 
ing to  a  decision  of  a  director  which  can,  in 
fact,  be  in  good  faith  disputed.  Perhaps  this 
should  not  be  prohibited  during  the  period 
that  the  matter  is  under  review. 

I  suppose  that  the  commission  has  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  minister  certain  specific 
glaring  instances  where  the  device  of  asking 
for  a  review  or  an  appeal  was  used  for  the 
purpose  of  abusing  the  public  interest.  If 
that  was  so  and  the  minister  so  states,  we  can 
see  no  diflBculty  in  agreeing  wdth  the  prin- 
ciple that  is  set  out  in  the  bill.  But  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  statement,  it  would  appear 
to  us  that  the  power  of  the  director,  being  as 
broadly  stated  as  it  is  in  the  statute,  would 
appear  to  us  not  to  require  that  it  be  of  that 
overwhelming  weight  that  the  moment  the 
decision  is  made  that  that  decision  should 
stand,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  an  appeal 
is  taken  from  it. 

I  again  emphasize  that  the  minister  has 
provided  that  the  order  will  remain  in  effect 
and  that  decision  can  be  stayed  by  a  proper 
application,  but  the  reversal  of  a  principle 
such  as  that  cannot  necessarily  be  answered 
by  adding  an  additional  appeal  procedure.  I 
hope  the  minister,  when  he  speaks  to  this 
bill,  would  direct  his  statement  to  the  point 
which  I  have  raised  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have 
thought  that  in  matters  of  securities  legisla- 
tion, particularly  when  the  crunch  comes  and 
movement  must  be  made  with  respect  to  stop 
orders,  or  with  respect  to  the  operation  of 
the  market  itself  in  particular  shares,  that 
some  immediacy  or  impact  would  be  found, 
as  has  in  the  past  been  found  necessary.  Up 
to  a  point  it  would  seem  again,  vdth  the 
peculiarities  of  the  exchange  and  with  the 
securities  market,  that  hasn't  been  applicable 
and  it  was  found  necessary  and  beneficial  to 
introduce  such  a  motivation  into  the  present 
legislation. 

I  accord  with  my  colleague  in  wanting 
that  fact  affirmed.  What  other  reason  would 
there  be  for  the  legislation  itself? 

I  note  that  it  is  rendered  somewhat  in- 
nocuous by  the  very  fact  that  the  commission 


itself,  overriding  the  director,  or  entering 
into  the  picture  by  way  of  an  application,  has 
the  power  to  grant  the  stay.  That's  fairly 
close  to  the  chest. 

Of  course,  if  that  was  exercised  arbitrarily 
in  any  way,  they  would  still  be  subject  to 
the  procedures  of  the  civil  rights  legislation 
we  passed  in  this  House  and  to  review  again 
by  the  divisional  court. 

Then,  on  the  second  level  of  the  appeal, 
in  section  2  of  this  legislation,  if  the  com- 
mission itself  won't  move,  then  a  direct 
move  may  be  made  by  way  of  an  application 
or  motion  before  the  divisional  court  to  grant 
this  stay  in  certain  circumstances. 

I  notice  that  the  legislation  has  a  certain 
exquisiteness  about  it,  in  portending  against 
possible  difficulties  that  may  arise.  I  want  to 
commend  the  minister  and  the  drafters  of 
the  legislation  in  making  specffic  reference 
and  note  of  the  changes  and  circumstances 
in  an  ongoing  relationship  with  respect  to 
the  marketing  of  shares;  it  may  be  halted,  or 
the  commission  may  grant  a  stay  and  permit 
the  ongoing  relationship  with  the  public.  But 
a  slight  alteration  in  the  motivation,  in  the 
way  it  is  proceeded  with,  in  the  context  of 
the  shareholdings— any  number  of  things  can 
arise— and  the  commission  then  may  re-enter 
the  picture,  place  the  stop  order  on  by  say- 
ing there  has  been  a  reorientation  of  the 
situation.  First  of  all,  perhaps  new  material 
has  been  supplied  which  gives  ground  for 
second  thought  in  the  reimposition  of  the 
stay— or  rather  the  imposition  of  the  order  as 
it  was  originally— or  there  is  sufficient  altera- 
tion in  circumstances  that  would  bring  about 
and  make  necessary,  make  highly  beneficial 
to  the  public,  the  imposition  of  an  order 
which  would  be  a  brand  new  order. 

And  even  if  the  matter  were  before  the 
divisional  court,  an  unscrupulous  operator 
would  be  stopped  if  he  were  seeking  to 
masquerade  under  the  fact  that  he  had 
obtained  a  stay.  He  would  nevertheless  be 
hit  by  the  new  order  that  would  some  into 
effect  and  act  as  a  prohibitive  move  to  the 
marketing  of  these  shares. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  other  member  wish  to 
participate?  If  not,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
is  indeed  an  important  one  and  I  was  hopeful 
that  we  could  go  right  through  and  have  it 
become  effective  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
problems  are  very  obvious  as  to  what  could 
occur  if  this  legislation  does  not  have  third 
reading  and  royal  assent  almost  immediately. 
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As  I  understand  the  Statutory  Powers  Pro- 
cedure Act,  the  Securities  Commission  was 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  that  Act  until 
April  17,  1973;  and  I  refer  my  learned  col- 
leagues to  section  25,  subsection  1  of  the 
Statutory  Power  Act  of  1971,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Unless  it  is  expressly  provided  to  the 
contrary  in  the  Act  under  which  the  pro- 
ceedings arise,  an  appeal  from  a  decision 
of  a  tribunal  to  a  court  or  other  appellate 
tribunal  operates  as  a  stay  in  the  matter, 
except  where  the  tribunal  or  the  court,  or 
other  body  to  which  the  appeal  is  taken, 
otherwise  orders. 

This  requirement,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  effec- 
tively frustrate  the  Ontario  Securities  Com- 
mission on  many  occasions,  since  through 
launching  an  appeal,  a  cease  trading  order, 
for  example,  would  be  automatically  stayed 
until  such  time  as  the  appeal  was  heard. 

In  the  interests  of  the  public,  this  situation 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue;  because  the 
person  making  the  appeal— the  appellant— may 
well  not  intend  to  proceed  to  perfect  his 
appeal,  but  might  take  advantage  of  this  as 
a  method  of  continuing  to  offer  in  the  market 
shares  which  are  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  public;  and  in  fact,  it  may  be  almost  a 
fraud  they  are  attempting  to  practise  on  the 
public,  which  gave  rise  to  the  original  hear- 
ing. 

That  is  the  rationale  behind  it.  As  I  under- 
stand the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act, 
that  is  why  we  must  have  this  particular 
amendment.  Certain  safeguards  have  been 
built  in  and  I  am  sure  my  friends— they  have 
already  made  mention  of  them— agree  vdth 
those  safeguards  being  there. 

If,  for  example,  the  commission  was  in 
error  or  acting  with  malice— or  any  of  those 
other  things  that  hopefully  it  would  not 
demonstrate— but  should  one  of  those  things 
rise  to  the  surface,  then  the  person  against 
whom  the  order  has  'been  made  has  the  right, 
of  course,  to  proceed  before  a  court  in  order 
to  have  the  stay  order  lifted.  It  then  would 
be  up  to  that  person  to  demonstrate  to  the 
court  that  an  error  mala  fides,  or  something  of 
that  nature,  was  demonstrated  by  the  com- 
mission. Again  I  repeat  and  urge  the  House 
to  ajypreciate  the  urgency  of  this  legislation 
in  order  that  no  frauds  or  infringements  of 
the  securities  legislation  can  continue.  The 
interest  of  the  pubhc,  I  submit  with  the 
greatest  respect,  certainly  far  outweighs  the 
interest  of  any  individual  promotor  or  devel- 
oper. But  I  do  point  out  to  the  House  once 
again  that  we  think  the  safeguards  are  legiti- 


mate and  we  think  that  they  are  obviously 
necessary. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Agreed. 

CERTIFICATION  OF  TITLES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  16,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Certification  of 
Titles  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  a  comment  or  two  to 
make  on  these  funds  that  are  placed  aside, 
basically  trust  funds  under  the  terms  of  the 
Land  Titles  Act  and  the  Certification  of 
Titles  Act.  Since  they're  guaranteed,  of 
course,  all  these  titles  must  be  guaranteed 
by  the  government,  by  the  Office  of  Land 
Titles.  Then,  if  they  make  a  mistake,  they 
must  rectify  the  same  or  have  the  where- 
withal vdth  which  to  do  so. 

I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  minister's  atten- 
tion that  in  this  area  and  in  the  area  of  the 
sheriffs  of  the  various  counties  there  has 
been  of  recent  date  some  resistance  to  claims 
made  against  these  funds.  I  think  maybe  the 
land  titles  case  is  a  bit  different.  The  minister 
can  perhaps  straighten  me  out  on  it.  The 
sheriff's  office,  for  instance,  on  his  funds  and 
his  bonding  of  funds,  works  through  insur- 
ance companies  which  have  indicated  an  un- 
vdllingness  to  meet  the  executions. 

The  sheriff  has  not  vouchsafed  to  the  per- 
son making  application  for  them.  In  other 
words,  the  sheriff  has  made  a  mistake  in  his 
office.  He  has  indicated  that  the  title  is  clear. 
Then  he  subsequently  leams  that  there  is  an 
execution,  there  has  been  some  difficulty,  of 
which  the  minister  should  be  aware,  in  the 
sheriff's  meeting  that  obligation— not  through 
the  sheriff,  but  through  the  insurance  agen- 
cies that  are  supposedly  standing  behind  him 
in  these  various  contexts.  This  has  come  to 
my  attention  through  the  legal  profession. 
I  believe  there  is  something  mentioned  in 
the  same  head  with  respect  to  the  land  titles 
funds  which  are  supposedly  available  for  this 
particular  purpose. 

I  would  like  the  minister,  if  he  would  take 
a  moment  out,  to  give  me  an  indication  of 
how  the  funds  are  nandled  here.  As  I  recall 
it,  there  is  a  very  small  sum  of  money.  It  is 
not  very  great  in  terms  of  this  government's 
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funding.  I  would  say  $200,000.  Is  that  money 
in  a  trust  fund?  Is  it  immediately  available? 
Is  it  held  by  the  government?  In  other  words, 
is  it  part  of  the  consolidated  revenue  of  this 
province  or  is  it  earmarked  for  a  specific 
purpose  and  set  aside?  If  so,  how  is  the  in- 
terest derivable  from  these  funds  made  avail- 
able either  to  the  fund  itself  or  to  the  govern- 
ment as  a  whole?  In  other  words,  in  short, 
how  are  the  funds  handled? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  participate  in  the  debate?  If  not,  the  hon. 
minister.  I  doubt  that  the  last  comments 
actually  pertain  to  the  principle  of  this  bill. 
However,  if  the  minister  wishes  to  answer, 
he  may. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Dead  on! 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  question  directed  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Lakeshore,  as  I  understand  it,  there  are 
approximately  $1  million  held  in  this  fund, 
not  $200,000.  It  fluctuates  and  it  grows.  It's 
held  in  a  trust. 

I  understand  that  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  income  earned  is  used  for  surveys 
throughout  the  province— that  is,  municipal 
surveys  that  are  required  and  are  by  statute 
to  be  funded  by  the  province.  I  made  in- 
quiries some  months  ago  as  to  whether  the 
amount  being  held  in  the  fund  was  suflBcient 
and  it  became  almost  academic,  as  I  under- 
stood our  discussion  at  that  time,  because  if 
you  set  aside  on  an  actuarial  basis  the  sum 
required,  there  would  be  many,  many  mil- 
lions—if not  hundreds  of  millions— of  dollars 
that  would  be  sitting  there  earning  income 
but  not  be  available  for  the  general  revenues 
of  the  province. 

As  I  understand  it,  as  the  fund  does  grow 
transfers  are  made  out  of  it  from  time  to 
time.  It  is  kept  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $1  million  and  the  income  is 
used  for  this  municipal  survey  assistance. 

I  might  add  that  no  insurance  company, 
of  course,  is  involved  with  that  particular 
fund.  I  believe  that  the  member's  question 
touched  upon  sheriffs  having  malpractice  in- 
surance, but  there  was  no  suggestion  that 
this  one  was  associated  with  or  managed  by 
any  insurance  company. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  wasn't  sure  of  that,  thank 
you. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


PARTNERSHIPS  REGISTRATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  8,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Partnerships 
Registration  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  only  a  few  short  com- 
ments and  questions  on  this  bill.  I  take  it 
that  what  the  minister  is  seeking  to  do  under 
the  legislation  is  basically  to  bring  it  into 
computerization;  that  he  is  removing  from  the 
various  registry  offices  throughout  the  prov- 
inces the  power  of  receiving  partnership 
registrations  of  all  kinds  and  is  placing  it 
within  central  registry. 

I  take  it  that  this  will  be  accomplished, 
in  the  minister's  opinion,  by  Jan.  1,  1975,  is 
it?— well,  some  date  in  about  18  months,  I 
made  a  note  of— and  that  the  thing  would 
operate  by  way  of  some  kind  of  telecom- 
munications system  perhaps  from  local  of- 
fices, legal  offices  of  one  kind  or  another,  to  a 
central  registry. 

I  also  take  it  that  advice  with  respect  to 
the  full  operation  of  partnerships,  the  names 
of  the  partners,  the  amounts  of  the  contribu- 
tions and  whatever  other  information  includ- 
ing addresses— which  he  has  gone  into  here 
rather  more  thoroughly  than  has  been  the 
case  up  to  now— would  be  available  from  this 
single,  central  computerized  operation. 

That  seems  to  be  the  general  purpose  of 
the  legislation,  apart  from  making  minor 
changes  with  respect  to  the  registrar  himself. 

This,  and  the  next  following  bill,  which 
has  to  do  with  limited  partnerships,  seems  to 
switch  some  of  the  control,  some  of  the  func- 
tions, over  to  the  department  of  insurance 
and  the  supervisor  of  insurance.  I  find  that 
rather  curious  as  to  these  echelons  of  au- 
thority that  are  exercised  and  I  hope  it  is 
not  in  any  way  supernumerary.  I  hope  the 
minister  is  very  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  suflBcient  bureaucratic  entanglements 
now  within  the  filing  registration  system  of 
the  province,  and  I  hope  that  this  would  be  a 
streamlining  rather  than  an  added  compli- 
cation, which  at  this  time  I  humbly  see  it  as 
being,  as  this  programme  develops  into  the 
computerized  future.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  only  two 
comments.  I  have  always  failed  to  understand 
why  the  Partnerships  Registration  Act  was 
limited  to  persons  engaged  in  trading,  manu- 
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facturing  or  mining,  which  is  the  provision 
he  is  re-enacting  in  one  of  the  early  sections 
of  the  bill,  w'hich  states:  "Persons  associated 
in  partnership  for  trading,  manufacturing  or 
mining  purposes  shall  cause  to  be  filed  a 
declaration".  The  Limited  Partnerships  Act, 
with  which  we  will  be  dealing  in  a  few 
minutes,  is  much  more  broadly  stated,  at 
least  it  would  appear  to  be  so.  It  provides 
for: 

Limited  partnership  for  the  transaction 
of  any  brokerage,  financial,  mercantile, 
mechanical,  manufacturing,  or  other  busi- 
ness in  Ontario,  except  banking,  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  railways  and  the 
business  of  insurance. 

Those,  presumably,  are  excepted  for  con- 
stitutional reasons. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  that  un- 
less there  is  some  very  real  reason  the  lan- 
guage should  not  conform  between  the  two 
statutes  he  would  give  consideration  to 
amending  the  Partnerships  Registration  Act 
to  use  the  broader  scope  of  language  which 
is  set  out  in  the  Limited  Partnerships  Act.  It 
does  not  appear  to  me,  when  we  have  two 
statutes  dealing  with  partnerships,  that  the 
requirements  for  filing  should  apply  to  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  circumstances  under  each  of 
them,  and  lead  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  should  fall  within  one  but  not  within 
the  other  Act. 

The  second  one  is  a  matter  which  I'm 
sure  the  minister  can  clear  up  but  which 
I  can't  quite  understand.  That  is  why  pro- 
vision is  now  made  that  when  a  corporation 
files  an  annual  return— or  any  number  of 
corporations  file  annual  returns— it  is  now 
not  going  to  be  necessary  for  corporations  en- 
gaged in  business,  in  partnership,  to  file 
under  the  Partnerships  Registration  Act,  I 
think  it  is  probably  an  oversight  on  my  part 
but  I  don't  understand  that  particular  pro- 
vision. 

I  would  ask  the  minister  to  explain  the 
reason  if  it  is  other  than  what  must  appear 
to  be  the  case^hat  there  is  something  in  the 
Corporations  Information  Act  which  requires 
a  disclosure  with  respect  to  the  partnership 
arrangements  of  corporations  among  them- 
selves. 

I  would  ask  for  that  explanation  because 
otherwise  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
whether  a  partnership  is  made  up  of  indivi- 
duals or  an  individual  and  a  corporation— in 
which  case,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  subject 
to  the  Partnership  Registration  Act— the 
same  provision  should  apply  when  all  of  the 
partners    are    corporations;    or,    if    the    sole 


proprietorship  provisions  are  being  used,  the 
corporation  should  register  under  the  Partner- 
ships Registration  Act  as  the  sole  proprietor 
if  it  is  carrying  on  business  under  a  name 
other  than  its  incorporated  name. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
reference  to  the  inquiries  raised  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale,  firstly,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  when  all  the  partners  are  corpora- 
tions it  is  mandatory  each  year,  when  filing 
under  the  Corporations  Information  Act,  that 
they  disclose  the  fact  that  they  are  carrying 
on  business,  or  trading,  mining  or  manufac- 
turing under  a  name  other  than  their  own  or 
indicate  a  plurahty  of  membership  and  so 
forth.  They  must  file  that  at  that  time. 

Ry  these  two  bills— and  my  remarks,  I 
think,  are  pertinent  to  the  Act  we're  discus- 
sing and,  perhaps,  with  some  tolerance  from 
the  Speaker,  I'll  just  touch  on  the  Limited 
Partnerships  Act,  too— the  responsibility  will 
be  seized  in  the  companies  branch  for  very 
obvious  reasons,  one  of  them  being  the  matter 
I  have  just  touched  upon. 

The  suggestion  raised  about  the  broaden- 
ing from  trading,  mining  or  manufacturing 
referred  to  in  the  one  statute  and  what 
would  appear  to  be  a  rather  broader  descrip- 
tion in  the  Limited  Partnerships  Act,  is  a 
matter  that  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  companies  branch,  so  I'm  advised  by  my 
staff.  I  believe  that  the  member  can  rest 
assured  that  it  will  be  enlarged  in  due 
course,  perhaps  even  at  this  particular  time. 
I  do  query  it;  I  think  a  lot  of  these  things 
are  just  traditional.  We  cite  these  matters  of 
trading,  mining  or  manufacturing  and  want 
them  there  and  yet  really  the  question  is  a 
very  valid  one  in  my  mind.  Why  would  it 
be  restricted  in  the  one  Act  to  those  three 
things  while  in  the  other  it  seems  to  be  much 
broader?  I  don't  want  this  construed,  of 
course,  as  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  this 
government,  but  as  a  personal  wish  on  the 
part  of  this  minister. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the 
minister  would  permit  a  question.  I  realize 
the  minister  would  not  want  to  make  a  state- 
ment without  discussing  it  at  length  with 
his  cabinet  colleagues. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  No,  the 
minister  would  not  want  to  take  a  serious 
decision  on  to  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Not  on  something  as 
earthshaking  as  that. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  But  I  do  take  it  to  mean 
that  under  the  Corporations  Information  Act 
annual  return,  which  requires  a  declaration 
by  a  corporation  as  to  any  other  partnerships 
into  which  it  may  have  entered,  you  can  go 
to  the  companies  information  office  at  555 
Yonge  St,  and,  by  searching  under  the  name 
of  the  partnership,  find  out  the  names  of  all 
the  member  corporations  of  that  partnership? 
This  is,  of  course,  the  case  when  you  go  to 
the  registry  office  at  the  present  time  and 
search  under  the  name  of  the  partnership; 
you  then  find  out  who  the  partners  of  that 
partnership  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
think  that  can  be  done  physically  right  now, 
but  we  hope  to  have  that  efiFective  by  Jan.  1, 
1975,  so  that  you  can  search  at  555  Yonge 
St.  for  that  very  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Then  for  a  period  of  time 
it  appears  that  one  would  not  be  able  to 
make  that  kind  of  search  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  because  of  the  enactment  of  this 
provision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I'll  undertake  to  re- 
spond to  that  when  I  have  definite  advice, 
but  that  is  my  understanding  as  it  exists 
right  now. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

LIMITED  PARTNERSHIPS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  7,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Limited  Partner- 
ships Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some 
features  in  this  bill  which  we  like.  We  like 
the  matter  of  the  amendment  to  provide  for 
recording  the  place  of  service  rather  than 
place  of  residence,  which  makes  sense.  We 
like  the  matter  of  not  requiring  certification 
and  the  matter  of  clarifying  the  wording 
under  section  12,  so  that  it's  more  reasonable. 

What  we  don't  like  in  this  bill  is  a  further 
trend  to  having  all  our  Acts  made  so  insigni- 
ficant that  the  power  of  the  bureaucracy  by 
regulations  is  really  to  provide  and  enforce 
legislation  that  they  determine  to  be  the  right 
legislation,  instead  of  giving  to  and  leaving 


in  this  chamber  the  power  to  set  the  laws 
of  this  province. 

Here  we  have  in  section  1  the  removal  of 
the  forum  so  it's  prescribed  by  regulation 
rather  than  by  statute.  We  also  have  in  a 
new  clause  (g)  further  information  that  is 
required  according  to  regulation. 

We  have  already  had  a  report  from  the 
regulations  committee  of  this  Legislature  to- 
day indicating  how  they  are  powerless  at  this 
time  to  do  anything  to  intervene  as  elected 
members  in  very  important  aspects— in  fact, 
the  most  important  aspects— of  the  legislation 
we  are  supposed  to  have  control  over  in  this 
chamber. 

We  are  therefore  very  much  opposed  to  the 
changes  in  the  Act  to  do  with  the  regulations, 
but  otherwise  we  do  agree  in  principle  with 
the  improvements  set  out  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  one 
comment.  I've  always  been  curious  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  Act  has  been  used  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  as  a  method  of  carry- 
ing on  business.  I  must  say  that  I  have  never 
had  occasion  to  use  it  myself  and  I  don't 
know  of  any  of  my  colleagues  who  may  have. 

I  know  that  in  the  State  of  New  York 
some  version  of  this  is  used  for  promoting 
theatrical  shows  and  productions  in  order  to 
preserve  the  limited  liabilities  of  those  who 
are  participating  in  them.  But  I  was  just 
curious,  now  that  we  are  dealing  with  this 
bill,  as  to  whether  the  minister  has  any  in- 
formation of  the  number  of  limited  partner- 
ships which  are  presently  registered  in 
Ontario  and  how  extensively  it  is  used. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  hon.  member  for 

Lakeshore  could  make  his  remarks  before  the 

minister  replies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Oh,  I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  limited  part- 
nership concept  is  a  cvurious  bird,  to  start 
with.  When  corporations  and  individuals  get 
together,  some  of  them  may  have  a  general 
liability,  each  partner  in  the  normal  situation 
being  responsible  for  all  the  debts  of  the 
partnership,  whether  acquired  by  him  or  not 
in  the  course  of  business,  simply  by  reason  of 
being  within  the  partnership.  It's  a  way 
whereby  individuals  may  contribute  funds  to 
a  partnership  and  keep  themselves  clean,  be- 
ing responsible  only  to  the  extent  of  the  con- 
tributed funds  and  staying  out  of  the  arena 
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of  court  proceedings  for  the  acts  of  the  part- 
nership, perhaps  done  with  the  utilization  of 
those  funds. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  necessary  device  in  con- 
temporary business;  I  think  it  is  an  interesting 
question  to  know  just  how  extensive  the 
utilization  of  the  limited  concept  is  in  this 
province.  By  and  large,  it  is  a  fairly  unpalat- 
able notion.  If  people  want  to  operate  in  this 
particular  way,  I  would  think  that  the  limited 
company  concept  is  the  proper  way  in  which 
to  contribute  funds;  then  we  have  built-in 
limited  liability.  But  as  a  sort  of  limbo  opera- 
tion, like  a  Janus  figure  facing  both  ways,  we 
have  introduced  and  have  in  operation  this 
particular  beast  of  burden. 

Rather  than  prolong  the  discussion  with 
respect  to  driving  it  into  committee,  I  would 
like  the  minister  to  tell  me,  if  you  will  permit^ 
Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  exceptions  are  in  sec- 
tion 2  with  reference  to  section  8(a)  and 
section  15(a).  I  was  tempted  to  look  this  up 
prior  to  coming  into  this  House  today,  but 
encoimtered  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in 
rurming  down  the  hare.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  exceptions  that  are  written 
into  that  particular  section. 

Secondly,  I  would  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing why  these  time  limitations  are  set  up.  Up 
until  this  time,  this  kind  of  partnership  would 
normally  set  its  own  termination  of  the  part- 
nership. Now  it  is  mandatory  within  the 
legislation  to  set  decisive  times  at  which  they 
run  out  and  must  be  renewed. 

They  are  fairly  severe  with  respect  to  those 
in  existence  at  the  present  time,  because  the 
cutoflF  date  is  the  date  in  1975;  anything  after 
that  has  a  five-year  duration.  What  is  the 
rationale  and  purpose  behind  that,  and 
wouldn't  it  have  been  simpler  in  a  way 
simply  to  leave  matters  as  mey  are  at  the 
present  time  imder  this  particular  legislation? 

The  only  other  matter  that  should  have  a 
bit  of  comment  is  the  fact  that  the  use  made 
of  a  certification  by  a  notary  public,  which 
is  in  the  previous  legislation,  is  being  wiped 
out  by  this  particular  legislation.  Again,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  of  the  raison  d'etre  of  that 
move.  Is  it  a  matter  of  expediency?  Is  it 
awkward  to  have  the  certification  of  docu- 
ments by  a  notary  public?  Just  why  did  the 
minister  delete  the  poor  beggar? 

Mr,  Speaker:  If  no  other  member  wishes 
to  participate,  the  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  person- 
ally have  never  drawn  a  limited  partnership 
document,  and  I  take  it  from  the  questions 
raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  that 


perhaps  he  has  had  a  similar  lack  of  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  limited  partnerships.  It's 
my  understanding  that  at  the  present  time  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  we  have  approxi- 
mately 100  limited  partnerships  registered. 
The  whole  rationale  behind  this  matter  is 
that  a  select  committee  some  six  years  ago 
brought  in  a  recommendation  for  centraliza- 
tion of  the  storage  and  retrieving  of  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  partnerships  so  that  one 
search  could  be  done  rather  than  a  search  by 
counties,  as  is  the  present  practice,  insofar  as 
partnerships  are  concerned. 

I  am  advised  that  once  this  legislation  is 
approved,  a  partnership  registration  will  be 
able  to  be  conducted  in  Toronto  or  at  the 
area  registry  office-the  local  registry  office- 
as  soon  as  the  information  is  filed  in  Toronto; 
that  is,  the  companies  carrying  on  business  in 
this  form  that  are  about  to  be  incorporated 
over  the  next  year  or  so.  But  that  information 
will  be  available  immediately  it  is  filed;  it 
will  be  available  to  the  general  public. 

The  five-year  cutoff  is  really  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clearing  out  partnerships  of  one  kind 
or  another  that  perhaps  became  insolvent  or, 
in  fact,  never  operated.  There  are  some 
225,000  to  250,000  documents  stored  here  in 
Toronto  relating  to  partnerships  and  limited 
partnerships,  many  of  which  were  prepared 
and  registered  prior  to  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

I  would  venture  an  opinion  that  a  sub- 
stantial nrnnber  of  those  businesses  are  no 
longer  carrying  on  business,  or  no  longer 
active.  The  cost  of  rent  of  storage  and  pre- 
serving the  documents  is  high.  If  they  serve 
little  or  no  purpose  then  I  suggest  that  this 
may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
select  committee  in  1967  took  the  position  it 
did  in  recommending  the  central  registry. 
The  renewal  each  five  years  will  indicate 
that  the  partnership  is  in  effect;  that  it  is 
alive  and  the  business  is  being  carried  on. 

I  am  sure  that  the  member  for  Lakeshore 
shares  with  me  the  concern  that  I  have  had 
in  the  past— and  I  am  sure  any  practising 
lawyer  has  had— when  someone  comes  in  and 
wants  to  register  a  partnership  and  wants  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  else  in  the  province 
is  carmng  on  imder  this  name.  The  physical 
cost  of  conducting  a  search  in  each  and  every 
county  within  the  province  would  be  prohib- 
itive with  time  delays  and  other  facts. 

By  having  the  central  registry,  and  in  ef- 
fect carrying  out  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  of  this  House,  then  one 
search  would  produce  the  information  re- 
quired in  order  to  answer  clients. 
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Insofar  as  the  exceptions  are  concerned,  I 
didn't  catch  the  gist  of  a  question.  I  would 
be  grateful,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  would  repeat  his  question  dealing 
with  exceptions. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  substitu- 
tion for  sections  6  and  7  of  the  existing  legis- 
lation. Since  the  provisions  of  partnership 
registration  except  section  8(a)  and  subsec- 
tion 2  of  section  15(a),  which  are  subsequent 
to  the  1970  consolidations,  and  the  regula- 
tions thereunder,  I  want  to  know  what  those 
exceptions  are?  Generally  the  provisions  of 
the  partnership  registration  apply  to  the  regis- 
tration of  documents;  the  forms  that  are  used 
would  be  in  accordance  with  that  particular 
legislation.  But  the  minister  has  excepted 
certain  things  and  I  am  not  quite  sure  why. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  section  6 
to  sections  8(a)  and  15(a)  refer  to  the  grand- 
father clause  available  to  partnerships  until 
Jan.  1,  1980.  This  clause  will  not  be  avail- 
able to  a  limited  partnership  because  of  the 
possibility  of  its  abuse.  A  limited  partner- 
ship is  a  sophisticated  form  of  business  or- 
ganization and  taken  with  the  proposed  wide- 
scale  publicity  to  be  given  to  these  amend- 
ments, ignorance  of  the  new  requirements  is 
extremely  unlikely. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACCIDENT 
CLAIMS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  17,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Accident  Claims  Act. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  pleased 
to  see  an  improvement  specifying  the  time 
within  which  the  evidence  of  insurance  must 
be  provided  as  a  72-hour  period  rather  than 
just  "a  reasonable  time,"  which  was  too  vague. 
We  are  pleased  to  see  that  suspension  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  it  is  possible  for 
someone  to  get  an  automatic  reissue  of  a 
licence  on  application  and  that  there  is  some 
power  to  prevent  that  if  it  is  desirable. 

But  what  we  do  question  here  in  this  bill 
is  the  implication  of  shifting  this  Motor 
Vehicle  Accident  Claims  Act  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Insurance.  Is  the  government  say- 
ing that  it  is  now  going  to  be  making  this 


into  government  insurance?  Is  this  a  back- 
door method  of  changing  the  annual  premimn 
from  $25  to  possibly  $200? 

This  party  agrees  that  everyone  in  this 
province  should  be  insured  and  we  have 
pressed  the  fact  that  this  motor  vehicles  ac- 
cident claims  fund  is  not  sufficient  protection 
to  those  who  suffer  damage  as  a  result  of 
motor  vehicle  accidents.  I  urge  this  minister 
to  recognize  the  implications  of  this  change 
and  to  recognize  the  need  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  compulsory  automobile  insurance 
throughout  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the 
principle  of  this  bill  in  that  connection. 

Is  there  any  other  member  wishing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate? 

The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legis- 
lation transferring  the  responsibility  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  is  not  in  any 
way  to  be  considered  a  move  toward  insur- 
ance for  automobiles  in  this  province  being 
mandatory,  but  is  required  following  the 
transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  Act  to 
the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations. 

It  was  always  under  the  responsibility  of 
the  registrar  of  motor  vehicles,  as  the  hon. 
member  knows,  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Insurance  is  representative  of  the  fund  in  ac- 
tions brought  for  recovery  from  that  fund 
and  was  the  logical  individual  in  whom  that 
responsibility  should  be  lodged. 

There  is  no  move  toward  government  in- 
surance or  anything  of  this  nature.  It  was 
a  recommendation  of,  I  think,  the  Committee 
on  Government  Productivity  that  it  be  trans- 
ferred into  my  ministry  and  accordingly  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  was  considered 
to  be  the  individual  best  suited  to  monitor 
the  supervision  and  operation  of  the  fund. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  7,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Limited  Part- 
nerships Act. 

Bill  8,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Partnerships 
Registration  Act. 
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Bill   9,  An  Act  to   amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Bureau  Act. 

Bill   10,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Collection 
Agencies  Act. 

Bill   15,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act. 

Bill  16,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Certification 
of  Titles  Act. 

Bill    17,    An    Act    to    amend    the    Motor 
Vehicle  Accident  Claims  Act. 


MINISTRY  OF  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  3,  The  Ministry  of  Government  Services 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  H.  EdighofiEer  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I'd  like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  Bill  3, 
referring  to  the  Ministry  of  Government  Ser- 
vices Act.  Generally,  tnis  bill  is,  I  guess,  a 
matter  of  housekeeping  in  respect  to  the 
reorganization  of  government  departments 
and  certainly  it's  necessary  to  bring  the  Min- 
istry of  Government  Services  into  focus  so 
that  it  is  compatible  vwth  other  legislation. 

I  noticed  in  the  minister's  opening  remarks, 
when  he  introduced  the  bill,  that  it  author- 
izes the  implementation  of  certain  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Productivity.  I  was  disappointed  to  see  that 
the  minister  was  not  able  to  include  more  of 
those  reconmiendations  included  in  that  in- 
terim report.  No.  8. 

In  checking  over  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  notice  there  are  a  number  of  new 
sections  proposed  in  Bill  3,  particularly  sec- 
tion 5  which  states  that: 

The  ministry  shall  be  operated  as  a 
common  service  agency  for  the  govern- 
ment and  its  activities  shall  be  directed 
toward  providing  the  ministries  and  agen- 
cies of  the  government  with  services  in 
support  of  the  programmes  of  those  min- 
istries and  agencies. 

This  is  similar  to  what  was  recommended 
in  the  Committee  on  Government  Productiv- 
ity report  when  it  stated  that  the  availability 
of  common  services  should  be  centralized.  It 
went  on  to  say  that  this  centralization  is 
desirable  because  performing  property  ser- 
vices reqtiires  a  range  of  skills  which  cannot 
be  spread  eflBciently  among  other  ministries. 
Hopefully,  this  eflBciency  will  be  experienced. 


Section  6,  I  notice,  outlined  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  minister  and  this  section,  of 
course,  is  very  similar  to  the  former  section 
17  of  the  1970  statute.  I  was  somewhat 
alarmed  in  particular  vdth  section  6  (3).  This, 
I  believe,  has  been  added  and  reads: 

Notwithstanding  subsections  (1)  and  (2) 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may, 
for  such  period  and  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  considers  suitable,  assign 
any  of  the  responsibilities  or  powers  of 
the  minister  under  this  section  to  another 
minister. 

As  I  read  this  section  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
allows  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
the  right  to  assign  any  of  the  responsibilities 
in  that  section  to  any  other  minister.  While 
considering  this  section,  I  recalled  that  a 
few  years  ago  this  ministry  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  have  allowed  the  responsibility 
to  be  given  to  practically  anyone  in  the  tlien 
Ministry  of  Public  Works.  After  much  objec- 
tion from  the  opposition  this  bill  was  with- 
drawn, leaving  the  power  with  the  minister 
where  we,  in  this  party,  feel  it  should  belong. 
As  this  bill  has  been  presented  with  recom- 
mendations from  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Productivity,  I  vdsh  to  quote  from  that 
report  that  it  said  it  found  neither  great 
difficulties  nor  dissatisfaction  with  the  system 
of  funding  the  government's  capital  construc- 
tion and  major  renovations  and  repair  pro- 
gramme through  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services.  This  ministry  has  the  experience 
and  expertise  to  supervise  this  important  pro- 
gramme. Retention  of  this  responsibility  by 
the  ministry  would,  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
exercise  a  broad  supervision  not  only  by  the 
Management  Board  but  by  this  Legislature. 

I  know  in  the  past  few  weeks  or  so  vvc 
have  seen  such  a  case  where  Ontario  Hydro 
decided  to  acquire  a  new  office  building 
which  will  be  built  and  then  used  by  it, 
and,  of  course,  this  was  not  put  out  to 
tender.  This  agreement  was  reached  on  a  so- 
called  proposal  basis.  Without  going  into  any 
details  on  that  particular  situation,  I  would 
presume  that  this  section  could  give  at  some 
future  time  the  right  by  order  in  council  to 
any  minister  to  acquire  or  build  any  such 
building,  on  a  proposal  basis.  So,  in  order  to 
control  the  use  of  public  funds,  our  party 
feels  that  it's  very  much  opposed  to  this 
section. 

I  realize  I  should  hear  from  the  minister 
to  find  out  if  I  am  correct  in  what  is  stated 
in  this  section.  If  I  find  this  is  so,  I  can 
assure  him  that  we  in  this  party  will  continue 
to  try  to  have  this  clause  deleted— if  not  now, 
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during  clause-by-clause  debate  in  committee 
of  the  whole  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  on  section  7,  this  is  a 
new  section  that  states  that  the  minister  may 
charge  for  commodities  and  services  pro- 
vided under  this  Act.  I'd  like  to  just  ask  the 
minister,  and  he  might  explain,  why  it  is 
"may"  and  not  "shall,"  because  I  believe 
this  was  also  suggested  by  the  Committee  on 
Government  Productivity.  In  Section  19(a) 
of  the  repealed  Government  Services  Act, 
1970,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
could  make  regulations  to  establish  a  central 
purchasing  and  supply  board.  Under  the  new 
legislation,  section  17(c),  I  believe  it  is,  this 
has  somewhat  changed.  I  would  like  an  ex- 
planation from  the  minister  in  this  regard 
as  to  what  change  he  sees  in  purchasing  and 
also  if  it  gives  a  broader  power  for  disposal 
of  any  goods. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  be 
brief  because  I  don't  purport  to  understand 
all  of  the  implications  in  the  bill.  I  think  it's 
a  major  bill  if  one  looks  at  it  in  the  light  of 
the  recommendations  which  were  made  for 
the  overall  reorganization  of  the  government. 
I  would  hope  that  during  the  course  of  the 
remarks  by  the  minister  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  he  would  try  to  provide  some 
kind  of  vitality  for  the  bill  which  he  has 
presented  before  us. 

Anyone  reading  this  bill  would  have  no 
conception  of  the  important  role  which  the 
Ministry  of  Government  Services  plays  in  its 
relationship  with  the  Management  Board  and, 
in  turn,  in  its  relationship  with  all  of  what 
are  termed  in  the  productivity  reports  "the 
client  ministries."  I  take  it,  and  I  assume  it 
to  be  so  when  the  minister  said  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  a  number  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Productivity,  that  the  Ministry 
of  Government  Services,  acting  within  the 
framework  of  the  guidelines  and  policies  de- 
cided upon  by  the  Management  Board,  will 
play  a  major  role  in  controlling  the  sense  of 
cost  responsibility  for  the  programmes  which 
are  initiated  and  are  in  force  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  throughout  the  various  policy 
ministries. 

There  are  very  substantial  recommenda- 
tions in  the  report  with  respect  to  the  ways 
in  which  those  costs  will:  (a)  be  adequately 
disclosed;  and  (b)  will  provide  the  kind  of 
controls  which  up  to  now  have  been  lacking 
in  terms  of  the  cost  of  a  particular  pro- 
gramme insofar  as  its  physical  space,  accom- 


modation and  equipment  provided  through 
the  Ministry  of  Government  Services  are  con- 
cerned. I  take  that  to  be  one  of  the  pivotal 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Productivity,  and  I  assume  that  it  is 
being  implemented  by  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  minister's  com- 
ment. I  assume  it  will  be  given  in  assuring 
tones,  that  the  problems  which  arose  respect- 
ing the  acquisition  of  real  property  by  the 
former  Department  of  Public  Works  have 
been  corrected  to  the  extent  that  the  royal 
commission  on  the  Niagara  Escarpment  lands 
and  the  Gertler  report  reflected  adversely 
upon  the  then  ministry. 

Perhaps  the  minister  will  forgive  me  for 
refreshing  his  memory  when  I  point  out  that 
on  page  99  of  the  report  of  His  Honour, 
Provincial  Court  Judge  Bennett,  he  says  in 
his  conclusions  that  the  province  paid  too 
high  a  price  for  the  506  acres. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  should 
have  obtained  an  appraisal  from  a  recog- 
nized expert  in  the  field  of  appraisement 
before  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
Caledon  Mountain  Estates  Ltd.,  as  dis- 
cussed in  detail  under  question  5  of  part 
IV. 

Armed  with  such  an  appraisal  in  the 
form  of  bracket  figures  of  $1,200  to  $1,500 
per  acre  and  by  the  employment  of  the 
kind  of  forceful  and  hard  bargaining  which 
is  necessary  in  the  public  interest  and 
which  was  not  evident  in  the  bargaining 
to  reach  the  figure  of  $1,450  per  acre,  in 
my  opinion  the  government  negotiators 
would  have  achieved  a  lower  price  within 
the  bracketed  figures  which  may  well  have 
resulted  in  a  substantial  total  saving  for 
the  treasury.  Greater  care  and  vigilance 
were  demanded  of  Public  Works  in  this 
transaction. 

And  the  other  comment  was: 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  was  also 
negligent  in  the  fall  and  spring  of  1968 
and  1969  in  connection  with  the  attempted 
purchase  by  the  government  of  170  acres 
of  the  Trenwith  property.  The  negligence 
consisted  of  not  reporting  on  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
to  acquire  the  acreage  vdthin  a  reasonable 
time  and  when  Public  Works  did  report 
it,  it  did  so  erroneously.  As  indicated  in 
part  IV  under  heading  5,  the  negligence 
may  have  been  costly. 

I  noticed  in  reading  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Productivity  that  they 
have   very  high  praise  for  the  skills   which 
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are  within  the  Ministry  of  Government  Serv- 
ices and  which  were  formerly  within  the 
Department  of  Pubhc  Works,  as  it  was  then 
known.  But  I  would  suggest  that  the  minister 
should  respond  to  us  now,  and  not  in  the 
tone  of  carping  criticism,  to  indicate  quite 
clearly  that  the  acquisition  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  lands,  premises  and  other  fix- 
tures comprising  the  real  property,  whether 
by  purchase  or  by  lease,  is  being  carried  out 
with  the  kind  of  expertise  that  we  would 
expect  of  a  government  ministry  charged  with 
this  kind  of  public  responsibility  and  which 
has  now  centralized  within  it  this  very  de- 
manding obligation  to  provide  the  services  to 
all  of  the  various  client  ministries  within  the 
government  circle. 

We  do  have  a  major  concern  as  to  the 
criteria  under  which  the  government  moves 
into  the  marketplace  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  the  kinds  of  buildings  that  have 
been  acquired  recently,  either  by  purchase 
of  land  and  construction  or  by  lease,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  the  accommodation  to 
meet  the  demands  put  upon  the  ministry  by 
the  various  client  ministries  within  the  gov- 
ernment that  are  charged  with  the  policy 
programme  responsibilities. 

I  think  it  does  not  go  unremarked  that 
although  it  was  stated  that  the  programme 
was  extremely  tentative  and  there  wasn't  any- 
thing very  real  or  substantive  about  it,  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  the  other  day,  in  con- 
junction with  the  minister,  had  to  capitulate 
totally  and  withdraw  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ing programme  which  was  announced  be- 
tween Bay  and  Yonge  in  the  massive  piece 
of  property  which  has  been  acquired  over  the 
years  by  the  minister  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  notice  very  clearly  in  the  bill  that  there 
are  provisions  that  there  must  be  tenders  in 
some  of  the  areas  in  which  are  set  out  the 
ways  in  which  the  government  is  required 
to  carry  out  contracts  for  construction,  reno- 
vation or  repair  of  a  public  work.  But  we 
have  no  indication  that  there  is  any  kind  of 
protective  assurance  that  the  public  interest 
is  served  in  the  most  economical  way  by  the 
way  in  which  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  acts  in  the  private  marketplace  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  the  lands  and  the  structures 
which  it  does  acquire  from  time  to  time. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  recognize  the  prob- 
lem of  moving  into  a  private  market  area  to 
acquire  this  kind  of  accommodation,  but  cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  which  would  indicate 
to   us   that  there   is   that   kind   of   vigilance 


which  is  required  to  make  certain  that  what 
is  acquired  is  acquired  at  the  most  econom- 
ical price.  The  only  occasions  where  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  into  the  question 
would  indicate  that  by  and  large  a  better 
deal  could  have  been  obtained. 

That  is  not  any  imputation  of  gross  mis- 
management at  all,  but  it  is  quite  clearly 
an  indication  of  a  lack  in  the  ministry  of 
the  kind  of  tough  bargaining  which  has  to 
take  place  when  a  minister  of  the  Crown  is 
dealing  in  a  very  highly  sophisticated  and 
tough  real  estate  market,  particularly  when 
it  centres  within  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area.  That  is  a  matter  on  which  I  would 
certainly  hope  that  this  minister  would  com- 
ment. 

There  is  very  litde  in  the  bill  which  deals 
with  the  way  in  which  commodities,  as  they 
are  described  in  the  bill— that  is,  I  suppose, 
in  a  lawyer's  term,  all  other  movable  prop- 
erty which  is  purchased  by  the  ministry— are 
to  be  acquired  or  the  protection  Which  the 
public  treasury  has  in  the  routines  and  pro- 
cedures which  are  to  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  If  I  read  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Productivity  properly,  those  guide- 
lines are  supposed  to  be  developed  and  go 
forward  to  the  Management  Board  and  the 
Management  Board  is  to  establish  those  par- 
ticular procedures  and  routines,  and  pre- 
sumably to  some  extent— but  I  am  certain  it 
is  always  to  a  very  limited  extent  and  usually 
in  such  legalese  that  very  few  people  will  be 
able  to  understand  them— some  of  them  will 
appear  in  regulations. 

But  when  you  consider  the  immense  pur- 
chasing needs  of  the  government  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  in  the  field  of  commodities, 
then  it  seems  to  us  that  there  must  be, 
structured  within  the  Act  setting  up  the  Min- 
istry of  Government  Services,  some  indication 
of  what  the  guidelines  are.  I  don't  think  it 
is  sufficient,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  indicate  that 
certainly  we  will  try  to  get  the  best  price 
and  certainly  we  will  work  out  the  pro- 
cedures which  are  best  designed  to  achieve 
that  purpose. 

In  one  very  limited  sphere,  and  that  is 
the  sphere  of  the  construction,  renovation  or 
repair  of  a  public  work,  there  is  a  tender 
operation.  But  so  far  as  I  read  the  bill,  and 
so  far  as  I  can  tell,  there  is  no  indication 
anywhere  of  the  extension  of  the  tender 
system  as  a  mandatory  matter  by  this  min- 
istry for  the  purchase  of  the  immense  amount 
of  commodities  which  is  required  to  be  pur- 
chased in  the  course  of  a  year  by  the  min- 
istry. 
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As  I  say,  the  bill  itself  is  a  rather  lifeless 
document.  It's  very  difiBcult,  when  one  reads 
the  responsibilities  of  the  ministry,  to  get 
any  conception  of  the  vital  and  crucial  role 
which  this  particular  ministry  plays  in  the 
government  reorganization  which  in  some  of 
its  areas,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
provincial  secretaries  in  the  various  fields,  has 
tended  to  fall  rather  flat  on  its  face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  of  the 
various  stages  of  the  reorganization  dealing 
with  the  control  of  costs  of  the  government 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  this  ministry  is 
the  focal  one.  I  don't  presume  to  create  any 
impression  that  I  have  read  in  detail  all  of 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Productivity  and  know  them.  There  were 
three  reports. 

There  was  the  initial  interim  report.  No.  1, 
dealing  with  the  setup  of  this  particular  min- 
istry and  having  something  to  say  about 
important  matters.  There  were  some  further 
references  in  interim  report  No.  3  but  the 
major  alteration  in  the  method  by  which  the 
policy  departments,  the  policy  ministries,  will 
be  required  to  establish  accounting  pro- 
cedures with  this  ministry  about  their  space 
and  equipment  needs  seems  to  me  to  be 
almost  a  minor  revolution  with  respect  to  the 
accounting  for  the  costs  of  the  programmes 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  refer,  only  briefly,  to  the  recommenda- 
tions which  are  set  out  not  as  recommenda- 
tions but  in  some  of  the  explanatory  refer- 
ences in  interim  report  No.  8.  This  states: 
We  are  proposing  that  programmes  in- 
clude within  their  budgets  an  amount  for 
rental  whether  or  not  they  are  housed 
within  government-owned  facilities.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  practice  may  be  worked 
out  whereby  occupancy  costs  might  be  re- 
viewed in  the  context  of  other  costs  for 
each  programme.  We  suggest  capital  ex- 
penditures by  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  should  be  contingent  upon  prior 
approval  of  rentals  which  would  be  paid  to 
the  common  services  ministry  from  within 
operating  programme  estimates.  At  present, 
there  ha\'e  been  very  few  forces  at  work 
to  make  the  programme  managers  more 
aware  of  the  costs  of  the  property  re- 
sources required  by  their  programmes  .  .  . 
Public  Works  provides  accommodation  rent 
free  to  the  programmes  including  utilities 
and  maintenance. 

It  goes  on  at  great  length  to  indicate  quite 
clearly  that  there  is  to  be  not  only  vis-a-vis 
the  public  but  vis-a-vis  the  policy  ministries 
of  the  government  a  pretty  hard-nosed  atti- 


tude by  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services 
with  respect  to  the  rent  to  be  charged;  with 
respect  to  the  equipment  and  supplies  to  be 
furnished;  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which 
depreciation  charges  and  amortization  charges 
are  to  be  established. 

In  fact,  w'hen  we  look  at  the  estimates  of 
a  particular  ministry  and  we  look  at  a  specific 
programme  we  may,  for  the  first  time,  be 
able  to  get  some  overall  sense  of  what  the 
cost  of  that  programme  is  in  itself.  We  may, 
then,  be  able  to  get  to  some  point  where  we 
can  say  the  costs  of  that  programme  with 
respect  to  the  benefits  which  it  provides  for 
the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  are 
out  of  line;  they're  not  adequate  and  they're 
not  sufficient.  There  may  well  have  to  be 
further  economies  with  respect  to  the  costs 
in  order  to  increase  the  benefits;  or  there 
may  have  to  be  very  real  thinking  about  the 
possibility  of  abandoning  a  particular  pro- 
gramme because  of  the  excessive  cost  of  the 
programme  when  related  to  the  benefits. 

It  may  well  be,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  if  this 
is  followed  through  properly  this  minor 
revolution  may,  in  a  sense,  bring  back  to  this 
chamber  the  importance  which  it  has  in  our 
system  of  government  as  is  stated  in  a  trite 
statement  within  interim  report  No.  8— that 
is,  the  assembly  voting  the  moneys  for  the 
particular  programmes  of  the  government. 
Certainly  up  to  now  when  we've  approved 
estimates  with  respect  to  programmes  we've 
had  no  real  sense  of  what  the  cost  of  those 
programmes  were. 

But  we  cannot  perform  the  function  of  the 
Ministry  of  Government  Services,  and  in  that 
sense  we  need  the  support  of  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Services  on  this  side  of  the 
House  if  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  position 
where  we  can  say  that  there  is  an  efi^ective, 
tough  control  of  the  costs  with  respect  to  ac- 
commodation, equipment,  supplies  and  other 
physical  attributes  needed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  a  particular  programme;  and 
that  includes,  as  the  committee  on  produc- 
tivity has  stated,  also  charging  the  client 
ministries  with  the  cost  of  provision  of 
specialized  services  from  this  reservoir  of 
highly  skilled  and  talented  people  which  the 
minister  has  at  his  disposal. 

There  is  also  a  very  clear  indication  in  the 
committee's  report— but  again  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  minister's  bill  which  would  indi- 
cate to  us  the  criteria  upon  which  he  decides 
to  whom  he  is  going  to  contract  out  a  wide 
range  of  services,  which  it  is  recommended 
in  the  report  be  contracted  out  rather  than 
to  be  performed  within  the  ministry  itself. 
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And  there  is  an  extremely  wide  range  of 
services  now  being  contracted  for. 

Again,  we  have  no  indication  that  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  tender  system,  a 
modified  tender  system,  a  tender  system  with- 
in certain  Hmits,  is  to  be  used  for  those  pur- 
poses. 

So,  while  we  have  this  very  limited  state- 
ment in  the  bill  with  respect  to  the  con- 
struction, the  renovation  or  repair  of  a  public 
work,  and  we  have  a  tender  system  involved 
in  that,  yet  masses  of  other  purchasing  ac- 
tivities of  this  minister's  department  are  en- 
tirely free  from  any  publicly  stated  guide- 
line either  in  this  Act,  or  in  the  regulations; 
or  anywhere  else  that  would  indicate  to  peo- 
ple that  you  can't  just  come  to  the  trough  of 
the  government  for  the  sale  of  goods  and 
services  to  the  government  simply  because 
you  happen  to  be  friends  of  the  government. 
After  all,  after  30  years,  who  isn't  a  friend 
of  the  government;  but  the  few  of  us  who  sit 
on  this  side  of  the  House. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services):  I  thought  the  member  was 
a  friend. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  therefore  it  makes  it 
extremely  difficult  for  us  here  to  perform  our 
functions  unless  the  minister  is  prepared  to 
join  with  us  in  riding  herd  on  the  govern- 
ment to  make  certain  that  there  are  proper 
tendering  systems  within  all  of  the  range  of 
the  immense  purchasing  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Those  have  been  just  a  few  random 
thoughts  which  concern  me  very  much  about 
the  ministry.  The  bill  would  certainly  not 
give  any  indication  of  the  pivotal  role  which 
the  ministry  does  play  and,  as  I  have  said, 
the  minor  revolution  which  it  may  create 
and  may  actually  provide.  I  emphasize  this,  if 
I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  repeating  myself  only 
once   for  emphasis   on  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  Singer:  Once  more.  Once  more. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  may  well  be  that  this 
minister  and  the  role  of  his  Ministry  will  in 
fact  give  some  meaning  to  the  debate  on  esti- 
mates with  respect  to  individual  programmes 
as  they  come  before  the  assembly  in  order 
that  the  moneys  can  'be  voted. 

Now,  I  would  hope  that  the  minister  would 
deal  with  any  number  of  those  major  issues 
which  I  consider  I  have  tried  to  raise  in  this 
debate. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  comment— 
because  it  is  of  specific  interest  to  us  here 
in  the  New  Democratic  Party— that  in  the  area 


where  the  government  is  contracting  for  ser- 
vices in  the  cleaning  and  maintenance  field 
that  it  is  not,  in  fact,  contracting  out  at  prices 
for  those  services  which  result  in  people 
working  for  the  contractors  at  an  abysmally 
low  wage.  That  is  one  of  the  real  fears  which 
we  have. 

Certainly  it  was  not  a  very  affluent  life 
when  one  was  a  cleaning  person  on  the  main- 
tenance staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 
But  we  would  Uke  to  think  that  there  are 
some  guidelines  that  are  required  of  the  con- 
tractors to  make  certain  that  the  people  who 
do  the  cleaning  and  maintenance  work  under 
contract  arrangements  are  themselves  in  turn 
properly  paid.  Indeed,  we  as  a  government 
would  of  course  insist  that  it  be  done  through 
contractors  who  employ  only  union  labour. 
But  that,  of  course,  would  be  too  much  to 
ask  of  this  ministry  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  an  alternative  which  the  minister 
could  adopt,  and  that  is  to  provide  that  con- 
tractors contracting  for  that  kind  of  service 
should  pay  once  and  a  half  the  minimum 
wage,  or  even  twice  the  minimum  wage,  and 
provide  a  decent  living  for  those  who  work 
for  the  contractors  under  contracts  provided 
by  this  government. 

That's  an  addendum  to  my  remarks.  I  hope 
the  minister  will  deal  with  some  of  the  major 
items  which  I  raised. 

iMr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  share  with  my  colleague  from 
Perth  and  with  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  substantial  concern  about  the  content  of 
this  Act.  I,  too,  am  unable  to  put  it  into 
context  with  the  various  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Productivity, 
unless,  of  course,  under  the  guise  of  a  new 
Ministry  of  Government  Services  Act  the  min- 
ister and  the  goverrmient  are  going  to  pretend 
that  they  have  carried  out  these  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  reads  through  the 
statutes,  one  has  to  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  powers  given  are  so  broad  in  their 
context  that  this  minister  or  any  other  minister 
can  do  pretty  well  as  he  wants  to  do,  not- 
withstanding all  the  recommendations.  The 
so-called  restrictions  are  limited  in  their  scope, 
and  are  Hmited  in  their  language.  The  per- 
mission in  section  6(3)  to  allow  the  minister 
to  assign  any  of  his  responsibilities  to  any 
other  minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  not  the  minister. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in   Council.   The  permission   to  assign 
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any  of  the  responsibilities  to  any  other  minis- 
ter surely  defeats  the  whole  series  of  statutes 
and  recommendations  that  we  have  dealt 
with,  that  have  been  the  subject  of  various 
discussions  and  bitter  debates  and  which, 
theoretically  at  least,  have  been  remedied  by 
the  passing  of  new  statutes. 

But,  periodically,  Mr,  Speaker,  there  creeps 
in  a  general  provision  such  as  this  one,  or  the 
one  that  they  rushed  through  last  June  in  the 
wee  small  closing  hours  of  the  morning, 
which  gives  them  power  to  acquire  land,  as 
in  north  Pickering,  and  sell  it  to  anybody  they 
want.  That  one  just  snuck  through  as  a  house- 
keeping bill. 

These  things,  periodically,  are  put  into 
statutes  and  are  passed  by  the  House  with 
these  powers,  notwithstanding  all  of  the  fine 
words  in  McRuer  or  in  the  CCXiP  reports  or 
in  the  reports  of  royal  commissioners.  All 
these  things  are  paid  lip  service  to  but,  in 
fact,  the  statutory  authority  bears  no  relation- 
ship to  the  commitments  made  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

For  instance,  even  as  repeated  here,  the 
power  of  expropriation  for  this  minister  is  as 
broad  as  it  can  be.  Once  the  land  has  been 
acquired  for  government  purposes,  if  the 
government  comes  to  the  conclusion— and  it 
coud  be  the  same  day— that  it's  no  longer 
required  for  the  use  or  the  purposes  of  the 
government,  the  land  can  then  be  disposed  of 
in  any  way  that  the  government  sees  fit,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor in  Council. 

I  don't  really  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  additional  seal  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council  makes  the  thing  any  more  pure 
at  that  point  than  it  would  be  at  the  begin- 
ning. I  don't  think  that  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor in  Council  reviews  it  at  any  great  length. 
What,  in  fact,  this  kind  of  exercise  of  power 
means  is  that  there  is  a  taking  away  from 
the  Legislature  of  additional  power  and  there 
is  permission  given  in  statute  to  allow  the 
breach  of  these  great  principles  which  are 
ennunciated  so  loudly  and  so  clearly. 

What  bothers  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  use 
and  abuse  of  expropriation  powers,  and  this 
statute  does  nothing  to  limit  them  at  all. 
This  statute  and  the  statute  I  referred  to  that 
was  passed  last  June  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same  kind  of  thinking.  We  pay  lip  service 
to  tenders  but  the  necessity  for  tender  calls 
is  in  respect  of  contracts  for  construction, 
renovation  or  repair  of  public  works. 

It  is  very  fascinating,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
even  on  proposal  calls,  the  kind  of  proposals 
that  my  leader  was  objecting  to  aren't  dealt 


with  in  this  at  all.  The  proposal  system  can 
go  on.  The  goverrmient  is  not  even  com- 
pelled at  this  stage  and  in  this  statute  to 
make  available  to  the  Legislature  the  kind 
of  method  by  which  it  is  going  to  determine 
what  kind  of  a  proposal  it  is  going  to  accept; 
or  who  it  is  going  to  accept  it  from;  or 
whether  the  proposals  are  made  available  to 
the  public  generally  or  to  the  people  who  are 
able  to  submit  a  proposal. 

Those  things  continue  to  remain  govern- 
ment secrets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  have  no  secrets. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  indeed  they  do.  I  would 
like  the  minister  to  indicate  to  me  when  he 
gets  to  talk  just  how  and  where  there  is  any 
compulsion  on  government  to  reveal  pro- 
posals to  us.  If  there  is  why  then,  in  face  of 
the  repeated  requests  made  by  my  leader 
and  others  has  the  government  neglected  to 
table  the  various  proposals  they  have  referred 
to  in  the  House  as  has  been  asked? 

The  best  we  could  get  out  of  the  Premier 
was  a  grunt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  have  the  power. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  of  course,  the  minister 
doesn't  have  the  power.  The  best  we  could 
get  out  of  the  Premier  was  a  grunt  and  we 
got  nothing  from  the  minister  at  all.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  statute  that  says  the  Premier 
has  got  to  do  anything  more  than  grunt.  No! 
It  continues  to  be  secret. 

How  can  the  minister  read  the  report  of 
the  Provincial  Auditor  and  not  concern  him- 
self with  the  looseness  of  managerial  pro- 
cedures which  have  resulted  in  the  waste 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  belonging  to  the 
people  of  Ontario?  Then  he  has  the  nerve 
to  bring  before  us  a  statute  like  this  one 
which  applies  no  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  I  think  of  this  Act, 
the  more  carefully  I  read  it  and  the  more  I 
listen  to  my  colleague  from  Perth,  the  more 
convinced  I  am  that  this  Act  is  nothing  more 
than  another  pale  shadow  intended  to  impress 
various  audiences,  to  which  the  government 
representatives  are  going  to  talk,  that  ap- 
parently the  government  is  doing  something. 

We  had  the  COGP  and  it  made  recom- 
mendations. Now  we  have  a  statute  that  says 
exactly  what  it  recommended,  except  that  it 
doesn't  say  that!  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  so 
many  escape  clauses  in  this  Act  which  negate 
all  the  high-sovmding  principles  one  can  find, 
that  I  don't  see  any  way  at  all  in  which  we 
can  support  this  Act  that's  presently  before 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member  wish 
to  address  himself  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to 
respond  to  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  hon.  members. 

Basically,  this  bill  does  replace  the  old 
Public  Works  Act.  The  Ministry  of  Govern- 
ment Services  was  created  by  the  Act  last 
year  with  the  re-organization  of  government, 
but  this  new  bill  brings  the  bill  up  to  date. 
Under  the  old  Public  Works  Act  my  ministry 
was  responsible  for  a  great  many  odds  and 
ends  which  have  now  been  transferred  to 
other  ministries,  such  as  hydraulics  and 
different  things  which  are  now  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  member  for  Perth  commented  on  some 
specific  sections  on  the  function  of  the  min- 
istry. It  is  certainly  a  common  service  min- 
istry that  supplies  common  services  to  all 
the  operating  ministries  within  the  govern- 
ment under  the  direction  and  approval  of 
policies  established  by  the  Management 
Board.  We  are  doing  centralized  purchasing 
to  the  degree  that  it  is  economically  feasible 
to  purchase  centrally.  Of  course,  we  are 
carrying  out  the  traditional  role  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  of  constructing 
all  the  buildings  for  the  operating  ministries 
but  not  for  the  Crown  corporations. 

Considerable  remarks  have  been  made  per- 
taining to  section  6,  subsection  3,  the  assign- 
ment of  duties  of  the  minister  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  in  Council  to  another  minister. 
I  think  I  can  explain  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
two  examples— they  are  the  only  things  I 
can  think  of  at  this  moment— where  two  par- 
ticular responsibilities  that  might  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  responsibility  of  my  minis- 
try have  been  assigned. 

One  is  the  purchase  of  drugs  and  medical 
supplies.  This  has  been  assigned  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Health  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council,  as  it  certainly  seems  more  feasible 
and  more  economical  to  have  the  expertise 
of  the  Ministry  of  Health  look  after  the  pur- 
chase of  drugs  than  for  my  ministry  with 
centralized  purchasing  to  set  up  people  with 
this  knowledge  of  the  particular  product  and 
duplicate  a  service  that  is  already  available 
within  the  government. 

The  second  item  that  I  can  think  of— these 
are  the  only  two  that  I  can  think  of  that 
have  been  assigned— is  the  purchase  of  auto- 
mobiles. My  ministry  does  not  purchase  auto- 
mobiles or  trucks;  the  purchase  of  these  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion    and     Communications     (Mr.     Carton). 


Traditionally,  his  ministry  has  been  the  min- 
istry purchasing  the  largest  amount  of  equip- 
ment and  vehicles;  it  certainly  has  the  ex- 
pertise already  there  to  carry  on  this  prac- 
tice. It  is  now  buying,  I  think,  all  the 
vehicles  for  all  ministries  and  also  for  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Perth  referred 
to  section  7,  charging  for  services  under  the 
Management  Board  of  Cabinet  Act.  This  is 
something  that  we  are  certainly  implement- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker.  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  referred  to  this  at  some  length  in 
his  remarks. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  think  I  almost  agreed 
totally  with  everything  he  said  in  this  re- 
gard. We  are  certainly  initiating,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  COGP  report,  the  charge- 
back principle.  Personally,  I  want  to  see  every 
possible  service  that  my  ministry  supplies 
charged  to  the  programme  that  is  benefiting 
from  that  service,  or  purchase,  or  rent  for 
the  building  or  land  that  is  purchased— what- 
ever it  may  be— so  that  when  we  look  at  the 
estimates  of  the  operating  ministries,  we  are 
able  to  see  exactly  what  the  cost  of  that  pro- 
gramme is. 

I  am  the  first  to  admit  that  under  the 
present  and  past  method  of  govenament  ac- 
counting, this  has  not  been  possible.  We  are 
implementing  this  as  quickly  as  possible  and 
will  implement  it  as  quickly  as  possible, 
although  it  is  impossible— with  the  amount 
of  volume  we  have— to  start  off  with  a  full 
chargeback  on  all  services.  We  will  imple- 
ment these  over  a  period  of  time. 

Now,  there  was  some  remark  made  regard- 
ing section  17(c)  and  regulations  prescribing 
the  manner  under  which  government  pur- 
chases, disposal  and  storage  will  be  carried 
out.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  our  purchasing  is 
concerned,  I  think  I  can  almost  unequivocally 
say  that  all  purchasing  of  anything  of  any 
significance  whatsoever  is  done  by  public 
tender— certainly  all  our  construction  projects, 
all  our  maintenance  projects;  unless  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  an  emergency,  which  is 
covered  in  the  Act,  and  I  don't  believe  we 
have  had  to  use  that  provision. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppos- 
ition): How  does  the  ministry  regard  pro- 
posals? How  about  the  school  of  the  blind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Pardon? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  school  for  the  blind; 
wasn't  that  on  a  proposal  basis?  Have  there 
been  any  buildings  built  on  a  proposal  basis? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  I  don't  want  to— if 
the  member  puts  those  questions  to  me  dur- 
ing the  debate.  But  I  will  say  that  my  minis- 
try does  not  enter  into  proposal  calls,  and— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister's  predeces- 
sor defended  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  enter  into  construction 
management  contracts  but  not  proposal  calls. 
We  do  enter  into  leaseback  contracts— but  we 
advertise  these  publicly— by  public  tender  and 
the  tenders  are  opened  publicly.  I  can  recall, 
Mr.  Speaker,  about  three  or  four  months  ago 
we  called  tenders  in  the  city  of  Thunder  Bay 
for  the  new  courthouse  there  on  a  leaseback 
basis,  where  we  owned  the  land.  We  called 
for  these  public  tenders  for  a  contractor  to 
build  and  operate  the  building  and  lease  it 
back  to  us. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Hydro  should  do  the 
same. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  believe  we  got  about 
eight  or  10  tenders  on  that  bid.  They  were 
opened  publicly  and  published,  for  anyone 
who  wants  to  see  them,  and  the  contracts 
for  the  leasing  of  that  was  awarded  to  the 
low  bidder.  Just  yesterday  or  the  day  before 
I  signed  the  authorization  for  a  similar  tender 
call  for  an  oflBce  building  in  Thunder  Bay,  on 
the  same  basis— public  tender  call.  Everyone 
has  the  opportunity- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  ought  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  Hydro  and 
advise  him  of  the  procedures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Everyone  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bid  and  everyone  has  the  opportun- 
ity to  sit  in  the  tender  room  when  the  bids 
are  opened  and  see  exactly  where  each  bid 
stacks  up  with  the  others. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Except  Ontario  Hydro! 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
assure  the  hon.  members  that  we  are  imple- 
menting the  public  tender  call  procedure 
almost  to  the  last  degree  that  it  is  possible. 
Granted,  if  you  want  to  buy  a  $10  item  it  is 
pretty  diflBcult  to  go  through  the  expense  of 
advertising  for  tenders  for  it.  We  have  to  be 
reasonable.  For  instance,  the  other  day  we 
purchased  computer  cards  for  several  differ- 
ent ministries,  put  all  the  orders  together  into 
one  bulk  purchase,  called  public  tenders, 
opened  them  pubhcly,  and  then  the  different 
ministries  \n\l  be  supplied  from  this  bulk 
order.  We  use  the  tender  procedure  for  the 


disposal  of  real  estate  or  the  disposal  of,  I 
guess  you  call  them,  tangible  assets. 

Even  down  at  our  Mimico  yards  there, 
when  we  have  old  used  furniture  for  sale, 
surplus  supplies  of  all  kinds,  or  scrap  metal, 
these  sales  are  advertised  and  a  report  comes 
to  me  when  the  tenders  are  received  and 
opened  in  public  and  then  the  awards  are 
made.  When  we  have  a  surplus  piece  of  real 
estate  to  sell  we  have  it  appraised.  If  the 
local  municipality  has  an  interest  in  it,  quite 
often  we  sell  to  the  municipality  at  appraised 
value.  We  will  not  seU  at  appraised  value  to 
the  public,  but  we  advertise  publicly  and 
everyone  has  a  chance  to  bid  on  any  property 
that  is  being  sold. 

As  I  see  our  ministry  under  this  Act,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  be  operating  more  like  a 
corporation  than  the  former  Department  of 
Public  Works  has  operated.  We  are,  of 
course,  responsible  for  the  purchase  of  all 
real  property,  with,  some  exceptions;  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  still  purchases 
land  for  rights  of  way,  and  Environment  still 
has  a  certain  area  of  purchasing  of  rights  of 
way  and  easements  that  it  does  for  its  oper- 
ations. 

We  are  in  charge  of  property  management, 
we  are  in  charge  of  the  construction  pur- 
chasing, and  as  of  about  40  minutes  ago  we 
officially  took  over  the  centralized  computer 
services  for  the  government,  and  we  will  be 
operating  this  computer  centre  on  a  charge- 
back basis  to  the  other  ministries.  This  is 
within  the  reference  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  COGP. 

On  our  real  estate  purchases  I  want  to 
assure  the  hon.  members  that  we  have,  I 
think,  some  of  the  toughest  negotiators  in  the 
real  estate  business.  We  do  a  great  deal  of 
purchasing  and  leasing  of  land.  We  have  our 
internal  appraisers  for  appraising  properties 
we  are  going  to  purchase.  Also,  on  all  pur- 
chases of  any  significance  at  all  we  use  the 
services  of  an  outside  appraiser,  and  in 
some  cases,  if  it  is  a  large  purchase,  we  will 
get  a  second  opinion  from  an  outside  ap- 
praiser so  that  we  have  two  outside  apprais- 
als on  such  a  piece  of  property  we  are 
buying. 

I  think  we  have  considerable  expertise  in 
the  realty  services  branch  of  the  ministry, 
and  the  staff  there  are  doing  an  excellent  job 
according  to  the  guidelines  we  are  operating 
under  at  the  present  time. 

As  I  mentioned,  we  call  tenders  for  our 
leaseback  properties;  we  also  call  public 
tenders  for  all  our  commodities;  and  we  will 
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be  implementing  accounting  procedures  in 
the  ministry  so  tiiat  the  costs  of  the  items  my 
ministry  is  responsible  for  will  be  visible  in 
that  programme. 

This  goes  along  with  recommendations  that 
are  also  made  on  page  71,  I  believe,  of  the 
report  of  the  Provincial  Auditor,  where  he 
draws  our  attention  to  certain  cases— three  in 
particular,  I  think— where,  at  the  request  of  a 
ministry,  my  ministry  leased  space  for  a 
period  of  time,  then  the  client  ministry  did 
not  occupy  the  space  for  the  full  period  of 
time  and  in  some  cases  we  ended  up  having 
some  vacant  space. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  incentive  to 
the  programme  managers  and  the  operating 
ministries  if  they  were  responsible  in  their 
budgets  for  the  space  that  we  rented  for 
them,  and  this  is  being  implemented. 

Cleaning  contracts  also  were  mentioned, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  of  course  we  tender  pub- 
licly where  we  enter  into  contracts  for  clean- 
ing. We  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  this  type 
of  work  by  contract  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  about  Ontario 
Place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  still  have  hourly  paid 
staff  in  quite  a  number  of  our  buildings.  We 
are  not  really  phasing  these  down  at  all,  but 
on  most  new  projects  we  are  entering  into 
contracts. 

I  might  say,  regarding  Ontario  Place,  that 
my  ministry  is  no  longer  responsible  for  its 
maintenance.  That  is  now  a  Crown  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Like  Ontario  Hydro,  On- 
tario Housing,  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education— a  whole  list  of  things 
that  should  come  under  this  ministry's  juris- 
diction if  it  worked  as  eflBciendy  as  the  min- 
ister describes  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:   I  won't  argue  with  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  on  that  point,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  R.  F.   Nixon:   The  vice-chairman  sits 
up  at  the  back  there— 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  have  the  expertise, 
and  if  the  Crown  corporations  witl^  the 
government  wish  to  make  use  of  this,  we 
would  be  only  too  happy  to  provide  them 
with  our  expert  services. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  should  be 
pretty  careful,  he  is  getting  away  with 
murder. 


Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview— I  wonder  where  he  is  now;  he 
was  here— mentioned  something  about  the 
Expropriation  Act.  Certainly  we  have  expro- 
priation powers,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  very 
seldom  use  them. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  They 
shouldn't  have  them  for  private  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  They  are  broad  powers. 
My  ministry,  like  any  other,  of  course,  oper- 
ates under  the  Expropriation  Act  passed  by 
this  Legislature.  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North  says  we  should  not  have  them  for 
private  industry,  and  I  am  really  at  a  loss 
to  know  what  that  remark  is  supposed  to 
mean  because  we  certainly  do  not  go  around 
expropriating  for  private   industry. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  some  of  the  muni- 
cipalities do.  What  about  Oakville? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  don't  recall  the  muni- 
cipality of  Oakville  doing  any  expropriation 
for  private  industry. 

Mr.  Good:  They  do  out  in  Cedarwood. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Etobicoke  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  can't  be  responsible  for 
what  municipalities  do,  but  certainly  as  far 
as  my  ministry  is  concerned,  the  expropria- 
tion orders  that  I  have  signed  at  the  request 
of  other  ministries  in  the  14  months  I  have 
been  minister,  have  been  very  few  and 
basically  refer  to  recreational  lands  we  are 
purchasing  for  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, including  the  expropriation  of  the 
Sandbanks  property,  which  I  signed  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  And  Bronte  Park! 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  Bronte  Park! 

Mr.  Speaker,  we've  purchased  most  of  the 
land  now,  or  practically  all  of  it,  for  Bronte 
Creek  Provincial  Park  and  we  have  not  had 
to  resort  to  expropriation  yet,  but  I'm  rather 
prepared  to— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Prepared  to?  What  about 
Pickering? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  rather  prepared  to  do 
so  to  finish  off  the  last  one  or  two. 

Pickering,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  not  come 
imder  my  jurisdiction. 

Again  I  must  stress  that  my  ministry  does 
not  use  the  proposal  call  method.  I'm  not 
saying  I  disagree  with  it  in  all  applications, 
but  I  do  for  the  type  of  work  for  which  I'm 
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responsible  and  I  don't  use  it.  We  go  strictly 
by  public  tender. 

Mr.  Good:  The  minister  defended  it  when 
he  was  on  the  OHC  board,  right  down  to  the 
letter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  did, 
when  I  was  on  the  OHC  board  for  two  years. 
We  used  the  proposal  call  method,  and  for 
that  particular  t)^e  of  operation  it  works 
very  well. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we'd 
like  it  to  go  to  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  Mr.  Minister? 

Agreed. 


FOREST  FIRES  PREVENTION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  66,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Forest  Fires 
Prevention  Act,  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Just  a  comment  or  two. 
It  appears  this  bill  extends  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  ministry— what  is  it,  to  grass  fires? 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Grass  and 
brush  firesl 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  And  brush  fires— some- 
thing like  that. 

There's  some  indication  the  minister  might 
want  to  make  some  changes  in  the  wording 
of  the  bill.  It  might  be  appropriate  if  the 
minister  made  some  comments  about  the  bill. 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Well  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  there 
are  no- 
Mr.  Speaker:  These  are  opening  coitmients 
I  presume? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  may  have  a 
chance  to  reply  after  other  members  have 
spoken. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Does  anybody  else  want 
to  speak  before  I  wind  up? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  I  didn't  know 
the  minister  had  to  be  wound  up. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Yes,  I'd  like  to  speak  on 
the  bill. 

I  can  recall  making  that  trip  up  to  north- 
western Ontario;  back  in  1968  or  1969,  I 
believe.  I  was  talking  to  fire  departments  in. 
northern  Ontario,  and  in  particular  one  in 
Kenora.  I  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  there 
about  fires  and  he  said:  "Well,  the  biggest 
problem  up  here  is  fighting  forest  fires  and 
grass  fires  on  land  belonging  to  the  Crown." 
I  said:  "Who  pays  for  this?"  And  he  said 
apparently,  or  at  least  this  was  the  informa- 
tion I  received  at  that  time,  they  received 
no  remuneration  for  going  out  and  fighting 
fires  on  Crown  land. 

I  was  just  wondering  if  in  bringing  in  this 
amendment  today  there  would  be  some  funds 
available  to  fire  departments  in  municpalities 
in  northwestern  Ontario  and  northern  On- 
tario, or  any  place  in  the  Province,  that 
looked  after  forest  fires?  Are  there  such  grants 
or  is  assistance  made  available  to  them;  even 
in  the  purchase  of  equipment? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  address  themselves  to  this  bill?  The 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  two  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker:  One  of  them  is  the  curious  wording 
of  section  2  which  says  "the  minister  and 
the  Crown  in  right  of  Canada."  It  sounds  as 
though  they  are  legislating,  somehow  usurp- 
ing, their  jurisdiction. 

I  certainly  think  that  should  be  recon- 
sidered and  reworded.  How  can  they  impose 
their  mandates  on  the  Crown  in  the  right  of 
Canada  or  any  other  province?  They  say  that 
an  agreement  may  be  set  up  between  their 
ministry  and  these  other  jurisdictions,  but  the 
way  in  which  they  say  it  I  find  to  be,  to  say 
the  least  awkward,  and  possibly  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  mention  and 
have  a  response  from  the  minister  on,  is  why 
the  legislation  is  retroactive  to  Sept.  1,  1971? 
What  purpose  is  behind  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  hon.  members 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill?  If  not,  the  hon. 
minister, 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  just  explain.  There  are  no  significant 
changes    in    the    principle    involved    in    this 
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amending  bill.  The  purposes  of  the  bill  are 

twofold. 

Firstly,  an  internal  reference  in  subsection 
2  of  section  5  is  corrected.  That  is  just  an 
error  in  numbering. 

Secondly,  the  wording  in  section  19  re- 
specting agreements  with  municipalities  and 
others  is  brought  in  line  with  the  wording 
of  the  provisions  respecting  municipal  obli- 
gations in  section  21.  If  the  members  will 
look  at  the  old  bill  they  will  notice  a  dis- 
crepancy here.  Under  the  latter  provisions 
the  municipalities  in  fire  districts,  subject  to 
an  agreement,  are  obligated  to  extinguish  at 
their  expense  the  grass,  bush  and  forest  fires 
within  their  limits.  The  principle  contem- 
plated by  the  existing  section  is  that  the 
municipalities'  obligation  can  be  amended 
by  agreement,  and  the  revised  wording  would 
bring  the  two  sections  in  line  in  providing 
uniformity  in  the  provisions. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  nice  that  the  minister  can 
tell  the  federal  government  it  may  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  respect  to  fire- 
fighting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Well,  there  are  occasions 
when  this  is  required  on  our  border  areas. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  not  the  way  the  min- 
ister worded  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  We  think  this  wording 
is  the  correct  wording. 

With  regard  to  extra  funds  available,  if 
a  special  condition  does  exist  where  there  is 
an  emergency  situation,  then  we  can  move  in 
with  our  own  forces  and  our  own  assistance. 
But  we  don't  have  funds  available,  say  to 
assist  a  municipality- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  What  happens  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —but  we  have  the  serv- 
ices and  the  wherewithal  to  move  in  with 
our  equipment.  In  many  oases  we  do  this 
where  the  municipality  requests  this  emer- 
gency assistance.  It's  always  available  to 
them. 

In  getting  back  to  the  retroactive  section 
which  the  meniber  for  Lakeshore  questioned, 
I  will  say  to  him  that  this  is  a  correction  in 
the  revised  statute,  and  of  course  it  has  to 
go  back  to  Sept.  1,  1971,  when  the  revised 
statutes  were  printed.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  retroactivity. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  we  proceed  to  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  perhaps  I  might 
inform  the  hon.  members  that  as  required 
under  standing  order  27  and  standing  order 
28,  this  being  Tuesday,  I  have  received  one 
notice  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  answer  given 
to  one  oral  question  since  last  Tuesday.  That 
was  the  notice  provided  to  me  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr.  Roy),  who  has 
provided  me  with  notice  that  he  was  dissatis- 
fied with  the  answer  given  by  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Labour  (iMr.  Guindon)  to  a  question 
about  the  French-language  school  situation. 

In  accordance  with  the  notice,  it  is  my 
obligation  to  inform  the  hon.  members  prior 
to  5  o'clock  as  to  which  notices  wdll  be  dealt 
with  at  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  There- 
fore, at  10:30  this  evening,  I  will  deem  a 
motion  to  adjourn  to  have  been  made,  we  will 
proceed  with  the  discussion  of  this  particular 
item,  and  the  hon.  member  may  have  five 
minutes  to  present  his  case,  and  the  hon. 
minister  may  have  five  minutes  to  respond. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  second  order, 
House  in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  R.  D. 
Rowe  in  the  chair. 


MINISTRY  OF  GOVERNMENT 
SERVICES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  3,  The  (Ministry 
of  Government  Services  Act,  1973. 

iMr.  Chairmajn:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  on  the  first  five 
sections,  and  if  so  which  section? 

Sections   1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  4,  subsection  (2): 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Would  the 
minister  comment  briefly  on  the  office  of  the 
Queen's  Printer  in  light  of  the  change  which 
took  place  in  the  Committee  on  Government 
productivity's  report  about  that  office? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  ( Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Chairman,  the  title  of  the 
Queen's  Printer  is  now  held  by  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Government  Services  for  the  pur- 
pose of  control  of  the  imprint  and  copyright 
of  any  documents  of  the  government  of  On- 
tario. The  actual  function,  formerly  assigned 
to  the  Queen's  Printer,  of  being  responsible 
for  the  printing  for  the  government  is  now,  as 
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recommended  by  COGP,  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  director  of  printing  services. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  this  mean— this  is  in  connec- 
tion with  the  same  clause— that  the  Queen's 
Printer,  who  is  responsible  for  the  sale  of 
books,  continues  to  have  no  influence  or  di- 
rection over  the  amount  of  printing  that 
takes  place? 

I  think  I  have  raised  before  the  House  the 
problems  met  by  many  people  in  this  prov- 
ince when  they  are  trying  to  get  copies  of 
Acts  that  are  out  of  print.  The  Queen's 
Printer  bookstore  have  told  me  in  the  past 
that  it  is  very  frustrating  to  them  to  repeat- 
edly have  to  tell  people  various  Acts  are 
out  of  print.  Nothing  is  done  about  it  be- 
cause the  particular  ministries  don't  seem  to 
care  if  their  Acts  are  out  of  print. 

As  a  result,  people  don't  have  copies  avail- 
able to  them  at  a  price  that  the  government 
deems  to  be  the  price,  which  is  the  cost  of 
printing.  Surely  this  jx)or  supply  of  copies  of 
necessary  legislation  is  not  going  to  continue 
under  the  revised  organization?  Could  the 
minister  give  us  some  information  as  to  how 
he  is  going  to  streamline  the  shoddy  per- 
formance of  the  past? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
agree  with  the  hon.  member's  remarks  at  all. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  am  talking  about  the  book- 
store next  door  to  the  ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Through  the  government 
bookstore  we  do  try  to  make  available  to  the 
public  as  many  government  publications  as 
possible.  There  is  no  doubt  there  are  times 
when  publications  do  run  out.  One  never 
knows  for  sure  how  popular  a  particular  pub- 
lication will  be. 

Sometimes  too  many  are  run  and  I  guess 
there  have  been  cases  when  we  end  up  with 
a  lot  of  surplus  material  that  is  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  and  is  worthless  to  the  taxpayer, 
if  no  one  wants  it. 

In  other  cases,  when  a  ministry  asks  for 
the  consolidation  or  the  office  print  of  a 
particular  Act,  they  must  decide  what  the 
demand  will  be  for  that  Act.  The  director  of 
printing  services  looks  after  the  printing  of 
it,  but  we  cannot  add  to  that  order  on  our 


Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  when 
any  normal  business  is  operated,  it  goes  to  its 
sales  outlet  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  mar- 
ket for  any  product  is  Ukely  to  be?  Isn't  that 


the    best    source    of    information    as    to    the 
likely  sales? 

Of  course,  I  think  it  should  be  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  ordering  ministry  in  the  case 
of  the  Queen's  Printer  or  the  printing  serv- 
ices branch  the  minister  is  talking  about. 
But  to  have  the  control  of  the  quantities  to 
be  printed  continue  to  be  under  the  various 
ministries  will  perpetuate  this  lack  of  aware- 
ness as  to  what  the  real  demand  is.  The 
demand  doesn't  come  into  the  ministries,  it 
comes  into  the  Queen's  Printer  bookstore  or 
wherever  those  orders  are  directed.  I  do 
suggest  that  the  minister  revises  the  present 
system  and  gains  some  awareness  of  what  the 
real  market  is  from  the  source  that  is  far 
more  aware  of  demand  than  anyone  else; 
that  is,  the  Queen's  Printer  bookstore. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cer- 
tainly take  all  these  comments  into  considera- 
tion. The  only  member  I  have  had  a  com- 
plaint from  regarding  availability  is  the  par- 
ticular member  who  has  just  spoken.  I 
don't  really  think  that  a  clerk  in  the  book- 
store should  be  my  source  of  information  as 
to  how  many  copies  of  a  bill  we  should  print. 
I  think  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Stewart)  who  is  responsible  for  the  Warble 
Fly  Act  knows  a  lot  better  than  the  clerk 
in  the  bookstore  how  many  copies  of  that  Act 
might  be  supplied. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mattel  (Sudbury  East):  All  the 
warble  flies  want  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  As  we  are  a  common  serv- 
ice ministry  we  do  the  printing  as  requested 
by  the  other  ministries  and  charge  them  for 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  4  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Section  4  agreed  to. 

On  section  5. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Section 
5,  Mr.  Chairman,  really  contains  the  thrust 
of  the  argument  we  are  advancing.  It  is  one 
of  those  broadly  worded  sections  that  ap- 
pears to  say  a  lot  but  means  very  little.  The 
section  says: 

The  ministry  shall  be  operated  as  a  com- 
mon agency  for  government  and  its  activi- 
ties and  shall  be  directed  towards  provid- 
ing the  ministries  and  agencies  of  govern- 
ment with  services  in  support  of  the 
programmes  of  those  ministries  and 
agencies. 
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The  key  words  and  the  copout  words  are 
"shall  be  directed  towards  providing."  That 
means  if  you  are  in  the  mood  to  direct  them 
to  provide  they  shall  provide;  and  if  you 
are  not  in  the  mood  to  direct  them  to  provide 
they  shall  not  provide. 

I  gather  while  I  was  out  a  few  moments 
ago  the  minister  indicated  that  this  govern- 
ment doesn't  believe  in  proposals.  If  there 
are  proposals  for  various  schemes  —  they 
could  be  Hydro  asking  for  proposals;  or  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  asking  for 
proposals,  or  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  —  the 
minister  seems  to  want  to  wave  a  magic  wand 
and  convince  us  that  the  things  that  Hydro  or 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  or  On- 
tario Housing  do,  are  none  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  ministry. 

It  was  just  the  same  when  we  were  talking 
about  central  purchasing.  Eric  Silk,  the  for- 
mer commissioner  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  said,  "Go  away  and  don't  bother  me 
about  your  central  purchasing.  I  am  going 
to  buy  my  uniforms  and  I  am  going  to  buy 
my  cars.  Just  don't  bother  me  or  I'll  quit  and 
111  embarrass  you."  The  government  left  him 
alone  and  not  one  of  them  was  prepared  to 
take  him  on. 

This  section  further  enshrines  that  ability 
to  carry  on  with  this  same  kind  of  nonsense. 
This  section  is  a  copout  section.  This  section 
empowers  the  minister  to  avoid  the  kind  of 
responsibility  that  he  is  going  to  tell  the 
people  this  new  Act  gives  to  him.  I  say  he 
can't  suck  and  whisde  at  the  same  time. 
Either  he  has  to  accept  the  responsibility  or 
he  doesn't  accept  it  at  all! 

If  the  minister  is  going  to  have  a  statute 
with  sections  hke  section  5  in  it,  why  worry 
about  the  Act?  He  is  just  going  to  carry  on 
in  his  own  merry  way,  doing  what  he  wants 
when  he  wants  to  do  it;  when  it  is  not  con- 
venient or  for  some  other  peculiar  reason, 
he's  not  going  to  do  it  at  all. 

The  minister  apparently  questioned  my 
reference  earlier  to  the  Act  to  amend  the 
Housing  Development  Act.  I  don't  see  why 
there  should  be  an  expropriating  authority 
that  has  a  wider  power  than  is  contained  in 
this  Act.  Why  doesn't  the  minister  bring  the 
housing  authority  within  this  Act?  Why 
doesn't  he  extend  the  principle  in  section  5 
to  the  actions  of  all  government  departments 
and  all  government  agencies?  With  this  in 
mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  move  an 
amendment  to  section  5  to  this  effect: 

That  the  words  "be  directed  towards  pro- 
viding" be  deleted  and  the  word  "provide" 


be  substituted  as  those  words  appear  in  the 
third  and  fourth  line  of  section  5. 

I  so  move. 

Mr,  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): I  would  like  to  speak  further  about 
my  colleague's  motion.  In  response  to  some 
interjected  questions  during  the  debate  on 
second  reading,  the  minister  implied  that  he 
was  taking  a  firm  hand  with  all  of  those 
areas  under  his  jurisdiction.  For  example, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
had  its  own  autonomous  and  independent 
board,  therefore  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  its  requirements  for  land  or  build- 
ings. The  same  with  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Television  Authority.  Although  he 
didn't  respond  to  it  directly,  by  failing  to 
respond,  apparently  in  his  mind  Ontario 
Hydro  fell  into  precisely  the  same  category. 

Although  I  felt  that  he  was  staking  out 
a  personal  position  of  some  strength  when 
he  emphasized  more  than  once  that  he 
in  his  ministry  had  never  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  proposal  method  of  deciding 
what  company  got  to  build  what  facility,  at 
a  further  interjection  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Good)  indicated  that 
the  minister  seemed  to  have  changed  his 
views,  since  when  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Ontario  Housing  Board  he  was  the  one  who, 
in  this  House,  defended  the  proposal  method 
which  the  minister  then  said  worked  very 
well  as  far  as  housing  authorities  and  hous- 
ing facilities  were  concerned. 

My  colleague  from  Downsview  says  you 
can't  suck  and  whistle  at  the  same  time.  I'm 
not  exactly  sure  that  that  is  so.  But  partic- 
ularly in  this  case  it  appears  that  the  min- 
ister is  trying  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it 
too,  if  the  analogy  is  any  more  direct,  be- 
cause on  one  occasion  he  is  prepared  to 
support  the  proposal  system,  and  now  as 
minister— and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  him 
say  this— he  indicates  that  it  has  no  role 
whatsoever  in  the  acquisition  or  the  build- 
ing, the  development,  of  so  many  of  the 
facilities  that  do  come  directly  under  his 
jurisdiction. 

In  the  amendment  put  forward  by  the 
member  for  Downsview,  he  actually  uses 
the  very  words  of  section  5  when  he  refers 
to  providing  the  facilities  for  the  ministries 
and  agencies  of  government.  In  other  words, 
in  the  wording  of  the  section  as  it  now  is, 
the  responsibility  of  the  minister  is  at  least 
directed  toward  providing  uniform  facilities 
for  all  of  these  agencies  which,  in  the  de- 
bate   we    have    just    completed    on    second 
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reading,  the  minister  is  indicating  are  auto- 
nomous and  separate  from  his  authority. 

I  personally  beheve  that  he  himself  is 
convinced  that  under  the  Ministry  of  Gov- 
ernment Services— for  the  sake  not  only  of 
eflBciency  but  uniformity  in  policy  directed 
toward  the  acquisition  and  the  establish- 
ment of  public  facilities,  particularly  public 
buildings— there  definitely  should  be  the 
very  concept  that  is  put  forward  in  the 
amendment  brought  forward  by  my  col- 
league. In  other  words,  the  minister  should 
not  simply  be  moving  toward  the  provision 
of  these  uniform  facilities  but  it  should  be 
a  matter  of  policy  that  under  the  direction 
of  this  minister,  who  as  a  political  person 
is  responsible  through  this  House  to  the 
people  of  Ontario,  we  would  have  the  uni- 
formity that  is  so  obviously  desperately 
needed  in  this  province. 

During  the  previous  debate  the  vice- 
chairman  of  Hydro,  who  has  just  taken  a 
seat  behind  the  minister,  made  some  inter- 
jections about  Hydro's  situation  in  this  re- 
gard. He  might  want  to  take  part  in  the 
debate  to  justify  Ontario  Hydro's  decision 
to  use  the  proposal  method,  not  the  com- 
petitive tender  method,  for  the  building  of 
the  $45  million  new  headquarters  just  a 
stone's  throw  from  this  very  chamber. 

I  believe  that  the  member  for  Downsview 
has  put  forward  an  extremely  important 
amendment,  one  that  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. I  sense  the  minister  agrees  with  the 
amendment  put  forward  and  I  would  say 
to  him  that  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  the 
government  is  going  to  have  to  take  under 
consideration  and  enactment  if  it  is  going 
to  restore  the  kind  of  confidence  in  the  com- 
munity that  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  been  lost  recently  by  revelations 
pertaining  to  the  emanations  of  government 
which  should  be,  and  in  fact  are,  brought 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ministry  by  the 
very  wording  of  section  5  as  it  now  is, 
"ministries  and  agencies." 

For  example,  the  Ontario  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board  as  an  autonomous- 
well  it  isn't  autonomous,  but  as  an  agency 
of  government,  went  ahead  with  the  deal 
with  Fidinam,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  when  it  should  have  been  the  Min- 
istry of  Government  Services  which  essen- 
tially made  the  decision  to  provide  the  fa- 
cilities needed  by  that  board.  They  should 
not  be  empowered  to  negotiate  those  facili- 
ties for  themselves.  They  should  be  central- 
ized here  with  a  minister  who  is  publicly 
responsible    and   readily    accessible   to    criti- 


cism  in   this    Legislature    and   in   the    com- 
munity. 

I  would  hope  that  he  would  consider  sup- 
porting the  amendment,  because  if  he  does 
not  it  will  be  necessary  in  our  support  of 
the  amendment  to  divide  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Anything  further?  The 
member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  would  support  the  laconic  amendment 
of  the  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  At  least  it  is  not  unctuous. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  will  send  you  to  the 
dictionary,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  Committee  on  Government 
Productivity  was  very  weak  when  it  indi- 
cated the  grounds  upon  which  it  excluded 
from  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services 
the  various  boards  and  commissions  of 
agencies  to  the  government  which  it  did  ex- 
clude. It's  for  that  reason  that  we  think  the 
amendment  is  very  well  proposed  and  very 
well  taken,  and  we  will  certainly  support 
it. 

However,  on  this  particular  section  of  the 
bill,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  specific  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  ministry  is 
going  to  be  the  landlord  of  the  client  minis- 
tries and  agencies  of  government.  There  is 
no  reference  to  that  term  in  here  and  the 
provision  of  services  does  not  generally  in- 
clude within  it  the  relationship  of  landlord 
and  tenant. 

Yet  the  very  thrust  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Productivity's  report  is  that  it 
will  be  the  landlord,  and  it  uses  those  terms. 
For  example  it  states  that  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Services  as  the  landlord  would 
be  required  to  meet  these  demands  efiicient- 
ly  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tenants, 
referring  to  these  demands  as  meaning  the 
amount  and  quality  of  space  requested  by 
the  programme  managers.  The  reference  is 
to  them  as  tenants  and  to  the  ministry  as 
landlord. 

Or  has  that  recommendation  been  drop- 
ped and  is  it  not  going  to  be  implemented? 
If  so,  why  isn't  there  some  specific  refer- 
ence to  it  within  this  omnibus  power-grant- 
ing clause  of  the  principal  function  of  the 
minister? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  wish  to 
reply  to  this  now  before  we  have  further 
questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Al- 
though in  principle  I  probably  do  not  dis- 
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agree  with  the  intent  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  in  his  amendment,  I  cannot 
accept  it  because  it  would  be  an  unwork- 
able situation  to  have  such  a  rigid  wording 
in  the  Act  as  is  proposed.  My  ministry  is 
not  able,  nor  would  it  be  advisable  in  so 
many  cases,  to  supply  all  services  or  a  spe- 
cific service  for  a  ministry. 

I  say  we  are  certainly  moving  towards 
the  supply  of  as  many  common  services  as 
we   possibly   can   for   all    the   ministers. 

To  reply  to  the  member  for  Riverdale, 
we  certainly  are  moving  forward  on  this 
landlord-tenant  relationship.  As  I  said— and 
I  believe  he  had  left  the  chamber  when  I 
was  replying  before— 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  sorry  I  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  —it  is  certainly  my  inten- 
tion to  put  the  costs  that  are  now  buried, 
if  you  wish  to  use  that  word,  in  my  esti- 
mates. I  want  to  see  those  costs  go  into 
the  ministry  and  the  programme  that  is  bene- 
fiting from  these  costs. 

We  will  be  implementing  this  as  quickly 
as  we  possibly  can,  but  I  cannot  accept  the 
amendment,  because  it  would  mean  that  my 
ministry  must  supply  each  and  every  indi- 
vidual service  to  each  and  every  ministry 
in  each  and  every  location  throughout  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  this  is  not  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an- 
other question  and  I  think  this  is  the  appro- 
priate section  to  raise  it  under.  The  ques- 
tion is  with  respect  to  the  guidelines  that 
the  minister  operates  under  when  he  con- 
tracts out  for  services  with  respect  to  the 
work  which  is  done  for  the  contractors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  not  sure,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  know  exactly  what  the  hon.  member 
is— 

Mr.  Renwick:  I'm  talking  about  the  wages 
that  are  paid  to  the  people  who  work  for 
the  contractors;  and  what  standards  the  minis- 
ter requires  of  the  contractors  in  the  con- 
tracts which  are  let  for  the  performance  of 
services. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  this  not  be  more 
appropriate  under  section  13,  when  we're 
dealing  with  contracts? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Fine,  yes;  that  would  be  a 
very  good  place  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron  (Mr.  Riddell)  wish  to  make  a  com- 
ment? Right!  We'll  place  the  question  then. 


Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Singer's  motion  will 
please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Is  it  agreed  that  we  shall  stack  this  along 
with  any  other  possible  amendments? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Stack  it;  right! 
Any  other  comments,  questions  or  amend- 
ments then  up  to  section  10? 

Mr.  H.  EdighoflFer  (Perth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  was  still  just  wondering  about  section  6, 
subsection  (3).  The  minister  made  a  few 
comments  in  reply  to  my  original  comments 
on  this  section;  and  he  just  came  up  with  two 
small  reasons  why  this  section  was  put  in. 
They  were  regarding  the  purchasing  of  drugs 
by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  purchasing 
of  cars,  by,  I  believe,  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications.   Right? 

To  me,  if  this  is  all  it  entails,  I  would 
still  like  to  press  the  minister  to  withdraw 
this  section  from  the  bill.  To  me,  it  does 
nothing  other  than  pass  that  power  to  another 
minister  and  could  eventually  lead  to  some— 
as  I  stated  earlier— some  type  of  power  given 
to  another  minister  in  designing  or  construct- 
ing a  building.  The  minister  may  say  it  is 
impossible;  but  it  could  happen  in  the  future. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  again  if  he 
wouldn't  consider  withdrawing  that  section. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand the  hon.  member's  concern;  but  I  feel 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  that 
section  in  the  Act.  I  have  mentioned  two 
examples,  which  I  think  are  very  good  exam- 
ples. There  may  be  others,  but  they  don't 
come  to  my  mind  at  the  moment.  But  I  can 
see  very  well  where  there  could  be  some 
other  area  of  responsibility  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council  might  wish  to  assign  to 
another  ministry. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
just  comment  further  on  that  section.  The 
examples  the  minister  gave,  I  suppose,  do 
sound  reasonable;  that  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  should  buy 
the  cars.  Although  I  would  expect  the  Soli- 
citor General  would  buy  more  cars  through 
the  requirements  of  the  police— more  than 
even  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications— but  maybe  they  buy  more 
trucks,  or  something  like  that. 

Even  to  suggest  that  the  Ministry  of  Health 
should    have    the    responsibility    for    buying 
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all  the  drugs;  well,  that  sounds  rational. 
Maybe  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food, 
should  be  buying  all  the  food  for  the  various 
emanations  of  government. 

I  think  that  a  certain  argument  could  be 
given  to  disperse  almost  all  its  purchasing 
powers;  and  yet  I  think  a  compeUing  argu- 
ment can  be  made  for  centralizing  all  the 
purchases  imder  the  direction  of  this  minis- 
ter. It  may  well  be  that  somebody  would  be 
seconded  from  the  OPP;  or  their  advice 
would  be  sought.  But  the  decision  to  pur- 
chase and  the  responsibility  for  the  specifica- 
tions and  the  approving  of  contracts  should 
be  —  and  I  think  that  this  is  agreed  on  all 
sides  —  centralized  under  one  political  author- 
ity; and  that  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Minister 
of  Government  Services. 

Maybe  it's  difficult  for  the  minister  to  per- 
suade certain  rather  persuasive  personalities 
that  he  does  business  with,  or  deals  with 
from  time  to  time,  to  give  up  those  powers— 
which  perhaps  in  years  gone  by  were  even 
more  significant  than  they  are  now.  But  all 
of  the  reports,  and  even  the  statement  from 
Mr.  MacNaughton,  in  his  first  incarnation  as 
Treasurer,  I  believe,  where  he  opted  for  the 
concept  of  centralized  purchasing,  stated  that 
it  was  with  the  very  understanding  that 
whether  it  was  uniforms  for  policemen  or 
anything  else,  it  was  extremely  important  to 
examine  the  specifications,  to  approve  the 
specifications  and  to  open  the  various  bid« 
in  a  public  way— in  the  way  that  the  minister 
describes  as  happening  in  his  department 
now. 

There  is  nothing  to  inhibit  the  minister 
or  those  people  who  work  for  him,  who  are 
getting  all  the  advice  they  need  or  all  the 
advice  that  may  be  forced  upon  them  by 
various  other  ministries  and  individuals 
within  the  emanations  of  those  ministries, 
but  I  certainly  think  that  this  subsection 
(3)  is  a  mistake. 

I  sense  that  the  minister  agrees  with  me 
that  the  simplest  way  to  bring  to  heel  those 
people  in  the  various  emanations  of  the 
government,  who  work  at  a  level  much  less 
exposed  to  the  glare  of  publicity  than  the 
minister  does,  would  be  to  say  that  the  Act 
requires  him  to  set  out  the  specifications 
and  the  method  whereby  the  bids  are  opened 
and  approved,  and  to  take  the  political 
flak  if  any  flak  is  flying.  Otherwise,  the  con- 
fidence of  the  community  in  the  purchasing 
procedures  has  been  undermined,  and  still 
is  seriously  undermined,  by  the  very  proce- 
dures that  the  minister  is  afraid  to  take 
imto  himself. 


I  agree  it  would  be  quite  a  move  for  him 
to  remove  this  subsection  (3),  but  he  does 
know  that  it  would  fall  directly  into  line 
with  the  policy  statements  made  by  previous 
Treasurers  and  other  people  in  the  govern- 
ment who  certainly  were  in  a  position  to 
enunciate  policy. 

I  regret  that  the  minister  has  not  showoi 
strength  among  his  cabinet  colleagues  to  in- 
sist upon  this  for  their  good  and  that  of  so 
many  of  the  other  emanations  of  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  sake  of  seeing  that  the 
proper  procedures  are  followed  and  that 
they  are  uniform  in  every  purchasing  re- 
sponsibility of  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  we  do  have 
established  procedures  for  purchasing.  As 
I've  said  before,  it's  just  not  feasible  for 
us  to  do  all  centralized  purchasing.  But  we 
have  established— I'm  sure  it  is  completed 
now;  we  were  working  on  it,  but  I  think 
it  is  in  operation  now— a  common  purchase 
order  form  that  can  be  used  by  all  minis- 
tries throughout  the  government.  So  we  are 
working  on  a  standard  form. 

We  have  a  standard  procedure  for  pur- 
chasing, but  to  remove  this  clause  and  say 
that  we  cannot  assign  certain  responsibilities 
to  other  ministers,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  say  it's 
just  not  workable,  although  I  understand 
what  the  members  who  have  spoken  for  it 
are  saying. 

I  think  we  can  use  the  expertise  of  other 
areas,  such  as  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  for  the  buying  of  ve- 
hicles. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  buys  for  the  OPP. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  That's  right.  He  buys  for 
the  OPP  now. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  And  I  buy  the  lawn 
mowers,  if  that's  what  hon.  member  is 
worrying  about. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Does  the 
minister  buy  them   from  Clarence   Duke? 

Mr.  Martel:  He  just  supplies  them,  doesn't 
he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  If  this  type  of  expertise 
can  be  used  in  the  grouping  of  orders, 
whether  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  buys  the  automobiles  or 
whether  I  buy  them,  I'm  satisfied  with  the 
procedures  being  used.  We  are  getting  the 
best  possible  value.  The  Minister  of  Trans- 
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portation  and  Communications  also  awards 
contracts  and  deals  with  a  greater  dollar 
volume  of  construction  in  a  year  than  I  do. 
So  he  has  the  expertise  in  this  area- 
Mr.  Singer:  Who  buys  the  uniforms  now 
that  Eric  is  gone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I'm  sorry,  I  don't  know. 
I  cant  reply  to  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  why  it  would  be  worth- 
while taking  subsection  (3)  out.  Then  the 
minister  would  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  In  any  case,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, institutions  such  as  the  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Brantford  must  buy  their  vege- 
tables, eggs  and  meat  from  local  suppliers. 
We  can't  centralize  the  purchasing  of  that 
here  in  Toronto,  and  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  would  have  to  buy  them 
all  from  Queen's  Park- 
Mr.  Deacon:  The  minister  seems  to  be 
very  confused  on  this  whole  question  of  basic 
responsibility  for  the  way  in  which  we  buy 
things.  It's  a  matter  of  allowing  each  minis- 
try—as he  just  suggested  in  the  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Brantford— to  do  their  own  buy- 
ing. Of  course  it's  necessary  for  them  to  do 
it,  but  if  we  are  going  to  be  consistent  with 
all  the  minister  has  been  talking  about  under 
the  Committee  on  Government  Productivity, 
he  should  be  prepared  to  take  responsibihty 
to  see  that  the  proper  procedures  are  car- 
ried out. 

What  this  section  does  is  remove  that 
responsibility  and  assign  it  to  a  minister  — 
we  have  no  idea  who  it  is— and  he  does  it 
by  regulation.  Time  and  time  again  we  find 
this  same  type  of  legislation  coming  in  where 
it  is  by  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
regulation,  and  this  is  what  we  object  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  subsection  (3)— 

Mrs.    M.    Campbell     (St.    George):     Mr. 

Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:   Yes?  The  member  for  St. 

George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  would  like  to  address  a 
question  to  the  minister.  I  hope  I  may  be 
forgiven,  being  somewhat  ignorant  as  to  the 
powers  of  other  ministers,  but  one  of  the 
things  that  concerns  me,  apart  from  that 
which  has  already  ben  said,  is  that  if  this 
power   is    relegated— if   I   could   put   it  that 


way— to  another  minister,  are  there  ministers 
with  power  to  further  relegate  this  authority 
down  the  scale  to  directors  or  others?  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  that.  Can 
we  be  assured  that  this  is  in  fact,  not  the 
case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  assign- 
ment of  responsibilities  is  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council.  The  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in  Council  can,  by  order-in-council, 
perhaps  on  recommendation  from  Manage- 
ment Board,  state  that  a  certain  minister  is 
responsible  for  a  certain  responsibility.  Of 
course,  that  minister  then  must  be  responsible 
for  that  responsibility.  He  is  naturally  going 
to  have  his  public  servants  perform  the  duties 
for  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  don't  they  do  it  in  his 
name,  rather  than  directly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  They  would  be  doing  it 
in  his  name. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no.  Is  the  minister  aware 
of  what  section  16  really  says? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  We  are  not  talking  about 
section  16  are  we? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  no.  But  my  colleague 
asked  for  the  minister's  assurance  that  what 
is  set  out  in  section  16  really  wouldn't 
happen. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  the  minister  explained 
that  it  wasn't  going  to  happen.  Now  that  the 
minister  has  made  that  interesting  explana- 
tion, I  draw  his  attention  to  section  16  where 
deputy  ministers,  and/or  any  body  else  really, 
can  do  it  if  they  get  the  authority.  And  it 
would  not  be  done  in  the  name  of  the 
minister;  but  would  be  in  the  name  of  the 
deputy  minister  or  any  o£Bcer  or  officers.  So 
you  can  go  all  the  way  down  to  the  janitor 
and  give  him  power  to  award  contracts 
if  you  get  an  order  in  council. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  The 
minister  didn't  know  it  was  there,  did  he? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  this  subsection  stand 
as  part  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No. 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I'll  put  the  question. 

Those  in  favour  of  section  6,  subsection 
(3)  standing  as  part  of  the  bill,  will  please 
say  "aye". 

AH  those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Some  hen.  members:   OhI 

Mr.  Singer:  Isn't  that  ridiculous?  What  a 
perversion  of  that  so-called  venerable  posi- 
tion. We'll  never  vote  for  you  again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you! 
Shall  we  stack  this  along  with  the  earlier 
vote? 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  They 
are  really  decrepit  over  there.  Surely  they 
can  get  on  their  feet  when  they  lose  a  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  must  say  I'm  to  blame 
for  that.  I  sort  of  sneaked  that  question  in. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  no;  the  government  was 
asleep,  as  usual. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  a  minute. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  any  other  com- 
ment, question  or  amendment  to  any  other 
section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
comment  about  section  8,  subsection  (3), 

Section  8,  subsection  (3)  says  "Any  dis- 
posal by  the  minister  of  real  property  or 
any  interest  therein  by  way  of  grant  or 
lease  or  otherwise  is  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council." 

In  my  remarks  in  the  second  reading  de- 
bate I  indicated  that  it  would  be  advisable 
if  even  that  provision  be  tightened  up  very 
substantially.  I  pointed  out  to  the  minister 
that  there  was  a  variety  of  statutes  which 
have  different  provisions.  There  was  the 
statute-which  was  Bill  13  in  1972-that  was, 
as  I  say,  sneaked  through  in  the  wee  small 
closing  hours  of  the  last  session. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Bales)  did  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  It  allows  land  obtained 
under  the  Housing  Development  Act  to  be 
disposed  of  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  minister  may  determine.  Even  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  must  ad- 
mit that  provision  goes  far  too  far.  It  hasn't 
even  the  very  refined  restrictions  that  this 
minister   as   asking  for  himself— approval   of 


the  Lieutenant  Governor  and  a  determination 
that  the  land  is  no  longer  required  for  gov- 
ernment use. 

I  asked  the  minister  to  tighten  these  up. 
He  has  refused,  so  there  is  no  point  pro- 
posing an  amendment  which  would  ask  him 
to  do  something  he  has  already  refused. 

What  I  am  proposing  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  an  amendment  to  section  8, 
subsection  (3),  which  will  override  the  pro- 
visions sneaked  through  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  the  Act  to  amend  the  Housing 
Development  Act.  Therefore  I  move  that 
in  section  8(3)  the  word  "minister"  be  de- 
leted and  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
"the  ministries  and  agencies  of  govern- 
ment." 

If  that  amendment  is  accepted  by  the 
minister— and  I  think  he  can  do  no  less  be- 
cause surely  the  minister  would  want  this 
Act  which  he  brings  in  to  apply  to  all 
phases  of  government— it  would  successfully 
override  that  very  sneaky  piece  of  business 
the  government  carried  out  when  they  put 
through  an  Act  to  amend  the  Housing  De- 
velopment Act. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Singer  has  moved  that 
in  section  8,  subsection  (3),  the  word  "min- 
ister" be  deleted  and  the  words  "the  minis- 
tries and  agencies  of  government"  inserted. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  make  some  comments  about  the 
amendment  of  my  hon.  friend  from  Downs- 
view,  you  will  recall,  the  wording  of  section 
5,  that  is  the  wording  put  before  us  by  the 
minister  himself.  It  calls  for  his  supervision 
over  the  ministries  and  agencies  of  the 
government. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  policy  estab- 
lished which  leaves  the  agencies— and  a 
number  of  them  have  been  referred  to  and 
in  fact  listed  here  this  afternoon— without 
the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Govern- 
ment Services.  If  there  was  ever  a  place 
where  such  supervision  and  uniformity  in 
the  application  of  the  law  was  needed,  it  is 
certainly  in  this  particular  area  which  gov- 
erns the  application  of  the  sale,  the  lease 
or  the  handling  otherwise  of  government 
properties,  particularly  land. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
statute  to  which  the  member  for  Downsview 
was  referring  and  which  was  designated 
Bill  213  in  the  last  session.  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Housing  Development  Act,  gave  great 
new  powers  of  expropriation  and  sale  of 
government  lands  to  various  government 
emanations,   particularly   the   Housing   Corp. 
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You  may  also  be  aware  that  it  was  intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  the  session  with  the 
appropriate  assurances  from  the  various  min- 
isters, including  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self, that  it  was  in  fact  not  an  expansion 
of  the  already  tremendous  powers  of  gov- 
ernment having  to  do  with  expropriation. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
government  does  have  these  powers  of  ex- 
propriation, but  it  has  not  got  the  power 
to  expropriate  land  which  can  then  be  sold 
for  private  purposes.  It  is  surely  reasonable 
for  the  minister  to  consider  the  amendment 
put  forward  by  the  member  for  Downsview 
in  light  of  this  variety  of  powers  that  have 
been  granted  to  the  various  emanations  and 
agencies  of  government. 

The  argument  for  them  to  be  generally 
supervised  by  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  is  unanswerable;  and  this  would 
provide  the  kind  of  general  supervision 
which  surely  every  member  of  the  adminis- 
tration, including  the  Attorney  General, 
would  support. 

This  matter  has  been  brought  to  the  min- 
ister's attention,  I  am  sure  privately  as  well 
as  publicly,  by  a  number  of  citizens  in  the 
Pickering  area  and  elsewhere.  The  impres- 
sion is  widespread  that  the  government, 
through  subterfuge,  got  the  very  powers  that 
are  necessary  for  them  to  proceed  with  that 
policy  of  buying  up  in  every  case  possible, 
and  by  expropriation  where  necessary,  lands 
in  Pickering,  in  the  new  town— that  used 
to  be  called  Cedarwood,  they  are  now  call- 
ing it  North  Pickering— and  then  for  the 
subsequent  sale  of  those  lands  to  private 
entrepreneurs.  And  not  for  public  housing 
or  rent-geared-to-income  dwellings  or  any- 
thing like  that,  but  simply  for  the  profit  of 
private  entrepreneurs. 

Now  these  powers  ought  certainly  to  be 
curbed  in  the  very  rational  and  thoughtful 
way,  the  useful  and  democratic  way,  that 
is  put  forward  by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the  members  of  the 
House  should  give  it  tneir  careful  considera- 
tion and  support;  and  frankly  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  Attorney  General  s  views  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  anyone  else  wish  to 
speak  to  this  amendment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
accept  responsibility  in  my  bill  for  the  dis- 
position of  land  or  of  real  property  under 
the  power  or  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  my 
ministry. 

So  I  cannot  consider  the  proposed  amend- 
ment,   which    would   be    a   matter   of    gov- 


ernment policy.  Accepting  such  an  amend- 
ment would  be  giving  my  ministry  powers 
beyond  those  which  it  has  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ready  for  the  question? 
Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Singer's  motion  will 
please  say  "aye". 

Those   opposed  will  please  say  "nay". 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well  we  will  want  that 
stacked. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  do. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Five  members  stood  up, 
so  it  will  be  stacked. 

Any  other  comments,  questions  or  amend- 
ments in  a  later  section  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  section 
10. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Section  10?  Anything  be- 
fore section  10? 

Section  9  agreed  to. 

On  section  10: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Would  the  minister  give 
some  indication  of  his  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion about  the  rates  of  pay  that  he  requires 
to  be  paid  by  contractors  when  he  contracts 
out  services  to  be  rendered,  principally  in 
the  cleaning  and  maintenance  fieldr 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not 
have  any  definite  requirements  or  qualifica- 
tions in  that  type  of  contract.  We  do  in  the 
construction  contract;  it  comes  under  the 
Fair  Wages  Act,  or  the  Government  Con- 
tracts and  Fair  Wages  Act  is  the  wording 
I  think. 

This  does  establish  a  minimum  wage  that 
must  be  paid  under  those  contracts  and  it 
is  set  out  by  the  provincial  Ministry  of 
Labour,  in  conjunction  with  the  federal  De- 
partment of  Labour,  based  on  the  basic 
construction  wage  for  that  particular  area. 
But  our  maintenance  contracts  do  not  come 
under  that  legislation. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  take  it  that  what  that 
means  is  that  if  one  has  some  clout,  such 
as  the  people  in  the  construction  industry 
have,  one  gets  some  protection;  but  if  you 
don't  have  any  clout  you  get  no  protection, 
is  that  about  it? 

Doesn't  the  minister  think  that  this  is  an 
area  where  he  can  do  a  great  deal  to  stand- 
ardize and  to  raise  the  level  of  wages  of 
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people    engaged   in   providing   that   kind   of 
service? 

You  see,  the  government  in  this  field  can 
provide  the  kind  of  leadership  which  is 
essential.  It  is  not  as  though  they  are  the 
only  contractors  in  the  field,  the  only  people 
who  contract  out  these  services.  There  are  an 
immense  number  of  other  business  concerns 
which  contract  out  cleaning  services  in  offices 
across  the  whole  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  depressed  areas  in 
which  people  can  be  engaged.  And  one  of 
the  reasons  for  this  is  that  it  is  oflF-beat.  In 
other  words,  it  takes  place  when  people 
aren't  around;  nobody  is  terribly  interested 
in  the  level  of  wages  which  are  paid  or  con- 
ditions of  labour  or  the  hours  which  are 
worked. 

Tm  suggesting  to  the  minister  that  this 
is  one  of  the  areas  where,  in  consort  with 
his  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Guindon),  he  can  certainly  make  certain  that 
at  least  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
Employment  Standards  Act  are  met,  and 
where  he  can  make  certain  there  is  some 
punishment  provided,  or  some  penalty  im- 
posed on  the  contractor  who  fails  to  meet 
those  levels. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  a  very  real 
opportunity  in  this  area  for  the  minister  to  do 
something  over  and  above  the  minimum  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  labour  in  the  Em- 
ployment Standards  Act.  I  think  this  is  a 
significant  role  for  the  government  to  play 
in  this  particular  field. 

I  re-emphasize  what  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks:  These  people  generally 
have  no  clout.  Many  of  them  are  recent  im- 
migrants to  the  country.  Many  of  them  are 
women  who  are  trying  to  supplement  the 
family  income.  For  many  of  these  women  it 
is  the  only  job  they're  able  to  get  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  their  family's  sup- 
port. These  people  who  require  something 
more  than  to  be  dealt  with  only  through  the 
avenue  of  complaint  available  to  them— 
complaining  through  the  employment  stand- 
ards director  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

I  would  ask  the  minister  if  he  would  con- 
sult with  his  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  to  see  whether  or  not  something  can 
be  done  to  have  this  government  set  the 
standards.  Across  Canada,  and  in  parts  of 
the  maritime  provinces  particularly,  it  was 
the  railways  that  provided  leadership  in  rais- 
ing the  level  of  wages. 

I'm  suggesting  in  a  very  minor  way  that 
it's  possible  for  this  ministry  in  that  field  to 


set  the  kind  of  standards  which  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  will  then  respond  to— I  be- 
lieve willingly;  but  if  not  willingly,  then  un- 
willingly—and assist  in  raising  the  conditions 
of  what  can  only  be  described  next  to  the 
security  guards  operation  in  the  province,  as 
people  being  employed  at  subsistence  or 
lower  than  subsistence  wages.  I  would  invite 
the  minister  to  give  me  some  assurance  that 
he  would  at  least  discuss  the  matter  with  his 
colleague. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Is  the  minister  going  to 
respond  to  that  question  before  I  put  one? 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  could  explain  to 
me  two  functions  with  reference  to  con- 
tracts. First,  the  construction  contracts.  Does 
he  set  the  specifications  for  these  construc- 
tion contracts  or  are  the  specifications  set,  by 
the  ordering  department  as  it  were? 

Secondly,  when  people  are  moved  from 
one  location  to  another— and  this  is  partly 
following  what  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  has  said— who  is  responsible  for  the 
working  conditions  under  which  people  are 
placed  when  a  move  takes  place?  I  would 
point  out  specifically,  the  removal  of  people 
from  the  OHIP  offices  on  Yonge  St.  to 
Overlea.  Would  that  be  something  this  de- 
partment would  be  taking  care  of,  or  would 
it  be  the  ordering  department,  because  I 
can't  follow  it  in  this  statute  as  proposed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'll  re- 
spond to  the  two  hon.  members. 

Firstly,  the  comments  regarding  labour 
rates  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale.  I  personally  do  not  accept  the  fact,  or 
the  suggestion,  that  the  government  should 
necessarily  pay  higher  rates  for  services  than 
private  industry. 

We  are  very  competitive  in  the  market.  We 
call  tenders.  We  give  everybody  the  oppor- 
tunity to  bid.  We  do  not  have  a  minimum 
wage  clause  in  the  contract  for  cleaning 
services.  I  don't  think  it  falls  within  the 
purview  of  my  department  or  my  ministry  to 
set  the  minimum  wage  rates  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  That  is  the  responsibility  of 
my  colleague,  the  Minister  of  Labour.  What- 
ever rates  he  and  the  government  establish, 
of  course,  my  ministry  would  have  to  live 
with.  As  I  mentioned  before,  we  do  have 
the  so-called  Fair  Wage  Act,  the  Govern- 
ment Contracts,  Hours  and  Wages  Act,  with 
which  I  personally  disagree.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  have  that  Act  on  the  statutes  of 
this  province  any  more. 
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Mr.  R.  Cisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Because 
the  minister  comes  from  the  construction 
industry,  that's  why!  He's  the  wrong  minister 
for  that  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  just  think  that  it's  a 
complete  muddle  up  of  the  Labour  rates. 
The  industry  is  organized  to  the  state  today 
that  I  don't  think  there's  any  place  in  On- 
tario where  anyone  is  exploiting  any  con- 
struction labour. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  government  opened  the 
door  for  the  exploiters  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  To  answer  the  other  hon. 
member,  the  specifications  for  construction 
contracts,  for  the  materials  and  the  quality  of 
the  workmanship,  are  basically  set  by  my 
ministry;  but  of  course  with  the  consultation 
of  the  client  ministries.  The  operating  minis- 
tries are  clients  to  my  ministry,  the  same 
as  a  company  would  be  the  client  of  an 
architect.  The  architect  sets  the  specifications 
within  the  guidelines  established  by  the 
client  ministries.  In  our  case,  we  establish 
the  specifications  within  the  guideUnes  of  the 
client  ministries,  but  having  the  expertise  in 
this  area  we  have  a  considerable  input  in 
recommending  the  proper  specifications. 

The  hon.  member  mentioned  working  con- 
ditions and  moving  of  employees  from  one 
building  to  the  other.  I'm  afraid  that  falls 
outside  of  the  responsibility  of  my  ministry. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  10  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Carried! 

Anything  before  section  16? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Section  13. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale 
on  section  13. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  the  minister  satisfied  that 
this  is  an  adequate  ambit  for  the  only  section 
of  the  bill  that  contains  a  reference  to  the 
tender  operation  that  he  is  engaged  in?  It's 
a  very  limited  operation  when  it  relates  only 
to  construction,  renovation  or  repair  of  a  pub- 
lic work  as  areas  where  there  is  an  obhgation 
to  call  tenders.  Is  there  any  other  indication, 
either  by  regulation  or  elsewhere,  that  he  is 
going  to  deal  with  the  tender  question  on 
commodities  in  other  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  it's  not  in 
this  bill,  but  it  is  certainly  in  the  specific 
policies  of  my  ministry  that  within  reason  all 
purchases  are  by  tender,  whether  by  invita- 


tion or  by  advertisement.  We  do  use  the 
invitation  tender  system  at  some  times  if 
there  is  some  urgent  requirement  for  a  par- 
ticular material.  We  keep  on  hand  a  list  of 
the  people  who  normally  bid  and  do  certain 
types  of  work. 

In  fact,  even  when  there  is  an  advertised 
tender  call  I  think  a  memo  is  sent  out  to 
many  people  advising  them,  because  some- 
times people  will  miss  seeing  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  newspaper. 

I  know  in  one  particular  case  where  we 
were  calling  a  demolition  contract,  although 
it  was  advertised  publicly  I  think  about  25 
demolition  contractors  were  notified  that  this 
job  was  open  for  bids. 

We  do  have  it  in  this  Act,  stating  that  we 
do  not  have  to  call  tenders,  really,  for  esti- 
mates where  the  work  is  less  than  $10,000. 
But  I  assure  members  we  call  tenders  for 
jobs  sometimes  for  a  few  hundred  dollars, 
even  in  the  construction  or  repair  field.  In  the 
case  of  an  emergency,  where  we  must  get 
work  done  immediately,  I  would  report  this 
to  the  House  in  accordance  with  the  clauses 
in  the  biU. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  section  13  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill  then? 

Section  13  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

On  section  16. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  see  any 
necessity  for  this  section  at  all.  Whatever 
is  going  to  be  done  should  be  done  only  in 
the  name  of  the  minister  and  it  shouldn't 
be  done  in  the  name  of  the  deputy  minister 
or  any  oflBcer  or  ofiicers  of  the  ministry. 

Certainly  nobody  really  expects  the  minis- 
ter is  going  to  do  all  of  these  things  himself 
personally,  but  what  Ave  are  providing  here 
is  a  vehicle  whereby  the  minister  can  slough 
off  what  should  be  his  democratic  respon- 
sibility. I  don't  see,  really,  what  you  achieve 
by  allowing  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council,  by  order  in  council,  to  say  that 
these  things  can  be  done  by  the  deputy 
minister  or  any   other  oflRcer   or  officers. 

As  I  suggested  when  the  original  Act 
went  through,  this  kind  of  section  would 
allow  the  eventual  delegation  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  lowliest  hourly-rated  employee 
you  have. 

The  minister  is  going  to  say  "We  would 
never  do  that."  Maybe  you  wouldn't  ever 
do  it,  but  why  should  the  responsibility  be 
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taken  away  from  the  minister?  That's  where 
the  responsibihty  hes.  That's  where  it  should 
continue  to  lie  and  I  can  see  no  reason  at 
all  for  the  continuance  of  section  16  in  this 
statute. 

Therefore,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am  not  going 
to  move  an  amendment,  but  I  advise  you 
that  we  are  opposed  to  the  inclusion  of  sec- 
tion 16  in  this  Act. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
equally  opposed  to  it.  It  is  an  old  argument 
and  there  has  been  no  cogent  reason  ever 
put  forward  by  the  government  since  this 
matter  was  first  raised  some  years  ago.  I 
don't  know  why  the  government  must  insist 
on  having  this  power  of  delegation  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  another 
point  on  that.  The  minister  has  made  the 
point  previously  that  he  is  not  going  to 
establish  personally  the  tenders  and  look 
at  all  the  land  and  open  the  envelopes  and 
so  on;  and  no  one  is  suggesting  he  do  that. 

We  are  quite  prepared  to  vote  money  for 
him  to  hire  people  to  do  these  things  for 
him,  but  when  the  statute  formally  dele- 
gates the  authority  it  simply  means  that  the 
minister  is  no  longer  responsible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law. 

If  it  doesn't  mean  that,  he  does  not  need 
this  section  in  order  to  hire  people  to  put 
stamps  on  the  envelopes  and  open  the  enve- 
lopes, and  maybe  even  give  him  advice  as 
to  which  tender  is  the  lower  or  lowest  or 
that  sort  of  thing. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a  se- 
rious misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
minister  and  some  of  his  colleagues  who 
have  felt  over  the  vears  that  this  section 
should  be  included.  If  you  are,  in  fact,  dele- 
gating the  powers  to  expropriate  land  and 
decide  on  purchases,  this  is  a  terrible  thing 
and  something  which  surely  you,  yourself, 
would  not  support.  If  you  are  simply  hiring 
staflF  to  do  certain  jobs  under  your  direct 
or  indirect  supervision,  then  of  course  we 
would  support  you  in  it.  I  can't  see  why 
this  section  is  needed;  and  it  should  not  be 
included. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
if  we  go  back  to  page  1  of  the  bill,  some- 
where it  says  the  ministry  shall  be  under 
the  direction  of  the  minister.  Certainly  I 
don't  read  this  section  16,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  hon.  members  who  have  spoken.  Of 
course,  I  haven't  got  my  QC  yet. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  a  good  excuse. 


Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  As  far  as  this  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  authority  to  delegate  author- 
ity to  carry  out  certain  duties  within  the 
ministry.  I  think  it  is  only  100  per  cent 
necessary  and  certainly  I  don't  think  any 
delegation  of  authority  relieves  the  minister 
of  the  total  authority  for  the  ministry. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  You  already  have  the 
authority. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  You  do  not  have  the  abil- 
ity to  delegate  without  this  delegation  of 
authority. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  16  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill? 

Those  in  favour  of  section  16  standing 
as  part  of  the  bill  will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay."  In 
my  opinion,  the  "ayes"  have  it. 

Shall  we  stack  this  along  with  the  others? 

Stacked. 

Is  there  any  other  comment,  question  or 
amendment  on  any  later  section  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Might  I,  on  a  point  of 
order,  make  a  suggestion  to  the  House 
leader,  through  you  Mr.  Chairman.  If  it  is 
his  intention  when  the  vote  is  called  to  have 
the  whips  go  out  for  15  or  20  minutes, 
maybe  we  could  vote  at  8  o'clock? 

Mr.  Singer:  Do  you  want  to  vote  now? 

Hon.  E,  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I  rather  thought 
we  might  return  to  the  Throne  Speech  de- 
bate this  evening. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  we  can  vote  right 
at  eight  o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  prefer  to  call  the 
vote  now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  if  everybody  holds 
their  seats,  a  very  short  bell  might  be  ap- 
propriate, if  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  sug- 
gest it. 

Call  in  the  members. 

We  have  to  ring  the  bells  for  a  few  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Let's  vote 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Call  in  the  members. 

Order  please.  We  have  four  matters  to  be 
determined.  We  will  have  to  place  these 
separately  because  the  voting  will  be  differ- 
ent. 
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Mr.  Singer  moved  that  in  section  5  the 
words  "be  directed  towards  providing"  be 
deleted  and  the  word  "provides"  substituted 
therefore. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Singer's 
motion  which  was  negatived  on  the  following 
vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  30,  the  "nays"  37. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
Section  5  shall  stand  as  part  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  divided  on  whether  sec- 
tion 6,  subsection  (3)  shall  stand  as  part  of 
the  bUl,  which  was  approved  on  a  stacked 
vote,  the  same  count  as  the  first  vote 
reversed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  car- 
ried, the  section  stands  as  a  part  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Singer's 
motion  that  in  section  8,  subsection  (3),  the 
word  "minister"  be  deleted  and  the  words 
"the  ministries  and  agencies  of  government" 
be  substituted  therefor,  which  was  nega- 
tived on  a  stacked  vote,  the  same  count  as 
the  first  vote. 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  of 
whether  section  16  stand  as  part  of  the  bill, 
which  was  approved  on  a  stacked  vote  the 
same  covmt  as  the  first  vote  reversed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  car- 
ried, the  section  stands  as  a  part  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  divided  on  reporting  Bill  3, 
which  was  approved  on  a  stacked  vote,  the 
same  count  as  the  first  vote  reversed. 

Bill  3  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moved  the  committee 
rise  and  report  and  ask  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report 
one  bill  without  amendment  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The    House    resumed   at    8    o'clock,    p.m. 


TfflRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  3,  the  Ministry  of  Government  Serv- 
ices Act,  1973. 

Bill  66,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Forest  Fires 
Prevention  Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order;  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  for  an  address  in  reply 
to  the  speech  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieut- 
enant Governor  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 


THRONE  SPEECH  DEBATE 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wardle  (Beaches-Woodbine): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  municipality  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  has  become  one  of  the  best 
known  areas  in  the  world.  The  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area  and  this  system  of  government 
have  been  studied  by  people  from  all  levels 
of  government  from  many  countries.  The 
advent  of  the  metropolitan  form  of  govern- 
ment in  1953  by  an  Act  of  this  Legislature 
set  this  area  on  the  road  to  becoming  a  great 
city  complex. 

Every  year  we  have  some  40,000  to  50,000 
more  people  here  in  Metro  and  this,  of 
course,  causes  great  strain  on  all  the  services 
required.  At  the  heart  of  this  expanding  area 
is  the  city  of  Toronto.  I  know  it  is  a  desire 
of  the  people  of  this  province  that  their 
capital  city  should  be  one  of  which  they  may 
be  proud.  A  great  city  is  not  only  a  great 
place  to  live  in  but  a  great  place  to  visit;  a 
city  that  provides  a  good  living  and  a  good 
environment  for  its  citizens. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  But  one 
wouldn't  want  to  live  therel 

Mr.  Wardle:  It  is  most  important,  how- 
ever, that  a  city  be  well  planned  and  a  suit- 
able place  in  which  to  live,  work  and  raise 
a  family. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  One  wouldn't  want  to  live 
there! 

Mr.  Wardle:  One  of  the  most  important 
decisions  of  the  Toronto  city  council  in  1962 
was  a  decision  to  build  a  new  city  hall.  Two 
of  my  colleagues  of  that  time  are  with  me 
now  in  the  Legislature.  Mr.  Speaker,  $28.5 
million  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  money  and  it  did 
seem  to  be  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days. 

The  decision  of  the  council  was  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  faith  in  the  future  of  this 
city  and  this  province.  Since  that  decision  was 
made  the  old  armouries  on  University  Ave. 
were  demolished  and  a  new  courthouse  was 
built.  Following  this,  private  industry  built 
in  downtown  Toronto  and  many  old  or  obso- 
lete oflBce  buildings  were  replaced  by  new 
structures. 

All  this  is  helping  to  make  Toronto's  down- 
town a  pleasant  place  to  work,  for  leisure 
and  recreation.  It  is  most  important,  how- 
ever, that  any  development— public  or  pri- 
vate—m^e  a  contribution  to  a  better  and  a 
more  vital  city. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  recognized  in 
the  past  few  days  in  particular  by  this  pro- 
vincial government.  Many  American  cities 
have  been  faced  vin;th  the  problem  of  people 
leaving  their  homes  or  businesses  in  the 
central  core  for  the  suburbs.  In  the  mid-town 
area  numerous  stores  have  become  either 
vacant  or  boarded  up  and  obsolete  buildings 
are  standing  empty. 

In  many  American  cities  a  person  would 
not  be  safe  visiting  these  areas  after  dark. 
At  a  dinner  some  time  ago  I  asked  a  visitor 
from  an  American  city  what  impressed  him 
most  about  Toronto  and  his  answer  was  that 
he  and  his  wife  walked  a  downtown  street 
without  feeling  in  danger  after  dark.  He  said 
this  was  not  possible  at  home.  It  seems  most 
important  that  people  should  be  able  —  not 
only  in  the  downtown  area  but  in  aU  areas 
of  this  city  and  province— to  walk  on  their 
streets  without  fear. 

I  welcomed  the  decision  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  police  force  to  initiate  a  pro- 
gramme  of   two-man   cruisers    and   to   have 
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more  men  on  foot  patrol  in  our  neighbour- 
hoods. The  new  communications  network  of 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police  will  enable 
them  to  respond  within  seconds  to  a  call 
for  assistance  from  a  citizen.  At  the  present 
time  the  system  is  so  overloaded  that  calls 
take  a  number  of  minutes  and  we  realize 
the  necessity  of  having  the  police  depart- 
ment respond  to  a  call  for  assistance  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  earlier  that  it  is  most 
important  that  a  city  be  well  planned,  I 
have  certain  quotations  and  information 
from  a  magazine  called  "The  Plain  Truth" 
of  December,  1970,  regarding  some  Ameri- 
can cities.  This  article  points  out  the  in- 
creasing problems  being  faced  by  big  cities 
all  over  the  world. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  one  half 
of  all  Britons  are  already  living  in  seven 
great  multi-city  chains— London,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool  and 
Newcastle  and  they  are  crowded  cities. 
Britain  has  50  per  cent  more  people  per 
square  mile  than  teeming,  populous  India. 
Some  55  million  Britons  are  compressed  to- 
gether on  a  small  island  only  three-fifths  the 
size  of  California. 

On  this  crowded  island  London  is  but  a 
small  area,  yet  one-sixteenth  of  the  British 
people  call  this  city  home.  Tokyo,  Paris, 
Calcutta  are  other  teeming  world  metropo- 
lises. All  have  big-city  problems  of  conges- 
tion and  pollution.  City  planners  admit  they 
have  little  or  no  control— especially  in  the 
United  States— over  limiting  the  size  of  these 
cities.  Of  all  the  world's  maior  and  medium 
cities  only  London,  New  Delhi  and  Brasilia 
could  be  said  to  have  made  any  real  pro- 
gress in  this  area. 

There  is  a  reason  why  people  flock  to 
cities  in  such  uncontrolled  numbers.  Those 
coming  to  cities  or  already  living  in  them 
expect  to  find  greater  rewards,  not  increased 
trouble.  People  leave  an  area  because  they 
hope  to  live  better  somewhere  else.  They 
look  to  cities  and  suburban  centres  to  pro- 
vide them  with  higher-paying  jobs,  increased 
cultural  opportunities,  greater  education 
benefits  and  more  freedom  of  choice  in 
lifestyle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  particular  point  in 
the  development  of  this  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto area  we  should  have  in  mind  the 
words  of  the  Chinese  philosopher,  Confu- 
cius, who  said— and  this  is  a  true  saying, 
Mr.  Speaker:  "A  wise  man  leams  from  expe- 
rience; a  wiser  man  leams  from  the  ex- 
perience of  others." 


From  this  article  I  read  first  of  the  expe- 
rience of  New  York  City,  a  city  that  is  said 
to  have  now  become  imcontrollable. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  All  say- 
ings are  true  sayings,  because  somebody 
said  them. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Some  other  cities  in  the  USA 
also  have  problems,  problems  that  do  not 
appear  to  have  a  solution,  and  I  hope  we 
here  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area  can 
benefit  from  their  experience. 

I  read,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  columns  from 
page  6,  of  this  particular  magazine: 

More  than  one  million  taxpayers  have 
fled  New  York  City.  As  a  result,  the  pos- 
sible tax  revenue  is  diminishing.  For  those 
hardy  souls  with  a  city  address  the  tax 
burden  has  doubled  in  10  years.  For  those 
who  can  afford  to  leave,  there  frankly 
isn't  much  incentive  for  staging.  Mean- 
while, the  New  York  City  slums  are  liter- 
ally becoming  "disaster  areas."  Said  one 
senator:  "Expert  witnesses  predict  the 
city  will  add  75,000  potential  homeless 
annually  for  the  next  15  years."  This  was 
likened  to  15  major  hurricane  disasters 
sweeping  across  New  York  City  each  year. 

There  is  a  paradox  in  all  this.  Even 
though  homeless  individuals  are  added  to 
the  city's  woes,  approximately  130,000 
apartments  and  houses  have  been  left  to 
rot  in  the  city  within  the  past  five  years. 

Other  cities  are  suffering  a  similar 
"ghost  town"  fate.  In  Detroit,  buildings 
are  being  abandoned  at  the  rate  of  over 
500  yearly.  Cleveland  finds  itself  with  an 
added  800  empty  apartments  and  houses 
yearly.  In  Philadelphia  the  rate  is  25.000 
abandoned  dwellings  per  year.  Chicago 
comes  out  with  a  figure  of  1,800  struc- 
tures a  year  suffering  a  similar  desolation 
fate. 

While  houses  are  being  abandoned,  the 
streets  are  getting  more  crowded  than 
ever.  Today,  the  vehicular  pace  in  down- 
town New  York  City  is  a  pace  of  six  to 
eight  miles  per  hour.  In  the  horse  and 
buggy  year  of  1907  the  rate  of  travel  was 
a  speedier  11.5  mph.  Meanwhile,  major 
cities  are  increasingly  plagued  by  violent 
crime.  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  chairman 
of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence,  warns  that 
"violent  crime  in  the  United  States  is  pri- 
marily a  phenomenon  of  large  cities.  The 
26  cities  with  500,000  or  more  residents 
and  containing  about  17  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  contribute   about  45   per 
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cent   to   the   total   reported   major  violent 
crimes." 

The  six  cities  with  one  million  or  more 
residents— of  which  New  York  Qty  is  chief 
—have  10  per  cent  of  the  population  and 
30  per  cent  of  the  crime. 

The  rate  of  reported  New  York  City 
Crime  in  1968  was  21.8  per  cent  above 
that  of  1967.  Street  crimes  rose  even  more 
dramatically.  Robbery  was  up  50  per  cent 
on  the  streets  of  New  York. 

Americans  used  to  sing  about  the  "Side- 
walks of  New  York."  Today,  you  can  get 
yourself  robbed,  mugged  or  killed  on  those 
same  sidewalks.  .  .  . 

This  pinpoints  the  biggest  problem  of 
New  York  City  —  or  any  other  city:  the 
human  element.  New  Yorkers,  like  other 
city  dwellers  by  and  large  have  lost  their 
human  compassion  and  their  desire  to  help 
others. 

The  reaction  of  an  out-of-towner  quoted 
below  illustrates  this  tragic  big-city  prob- 
lem: 

"When  I  first  came  to  New  York  it 
seemed  like  a  nightmare.  As  soon  as  I  got 
off  the  train  at  Grand  Central  I  was  caught 
up  in  pushing,  shoving  crowd  on  42nd  St. 
Sometimes  people  bumped  into  me  without 
apology;  what  really  frightened  me  was  to 
see  two  people  literally  engaged  in  combat 
for  the  possession  of  a  cab. 

"Why  were  they  [city  people]  so  rushed? 

"Even  drunks  on  the  street  were  by- 
passed without  a  glance.  People  didn't 
seem  to  care  about  each  other  at  all." 

The  problem  —  the  effect  of  the  city  on 
the  human  mind— is  increasingly  the  subject 
of  concerned  experiments  and  studies. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  happen  in  the 
type  of  city  where  people  just  don't  care,  I 
would  like  to  list  the  case,  which  we  all  re- 
member so  well,  of  a  young  woman  by  the 
name  of  Kitty  Genovese.  She  was  chased  by 
an  attacker  and,  after  repeated  attempts, 
finally  killed.  Many  people  saw  what  was 
going  on  and  could  have  come  to  her  aid, 
but  none  did.  Where  will  all  this  end? 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  are  pessimistic 
about  the  future  of  cities  of  this  type.  As 
John  W.  Gardner,  a  former  chairman  of  the 
Urban  Coalition,  said:  "Our  great  cities  have 
lost  command  of  themselves  and  their  futures 
.  .  .  They  have  reached  the  end  of  their 
rope." 


But  why  haven't  we  in  this  city  or  in  this 
country  taJcen  the  necessary  steps  to  solve  the 
city  problems?  We  have  the  records  of  cities 
of  past  ages;  ancient  Rome,  medieval  cities, 
the  cities  of  the  early  industrial  revolution 
should  all  have  served  as  examples  of  every- 
thing wrong  with  our  urban  way  of  life. 

Former  US  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Secretary  George  Romney  said,  "In 
too  many  cases  the  city  lacks  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  what  it  is  or  ought  to  be."  He  asked: 
"What  is  a  city?  Does  anybody  know?"  What 
is  a  great  city? 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Come  up 
to  Owen  Sound.  We'll  show  him! 

Mr.  Wardle:  Foreseeing  the  crush  of  fu- 
ture population  growth,  a  committee  of  pub- 
lic officials  in  the  United  States  has  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  build  110 
new  cities,  and  these  are  said  to  be  ideal 
cities  of  100,000  people  each.  Ten  other 
cities  also  are  planned  that  will  contain  at 
least  one  million  people  each. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  may  people  in  this  Legis- 
lature know  what  is  am  ideal  city?  What  is 
their  hope  for  their  city?  What  is  their  hope 
for  their  own  town  or  village?  Does  anyone 
have  a  clear  definition? 

We  cannot  start  with  cities  as  we  know 
them.  We  know  the  failures  of  cities.  So 
we  have  to  decide  first  what  the  future 
should  be,  but  bearing  in  mind  what  is  a 
suitable  city,  having  in  mind  the  quality  of 
life. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.    Sargent:    Not   Chairman— Speaker. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  hope  the  plan- 
ning boards  of  the  government  departments- 
be  they  provincial,  metropolitan  or  city  plan- 
ning departments— responsible  for  the  plaln- 
ning  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  Ontario,  will 
always  bear  in  mind  the  hiunan  element  so 
that  the  cities,  towns,  villages  and  the  rural 
areas  of  this  province  will  become  enjoyable 
places  to  live  and  work  and  play. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like— 
An  hon.  member:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Wardle:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    V.    M.    Singer     (Downsview):     Mr. 
Speaker,  tell  him  who  you  are. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
finally— 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wardle:  —to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
this  House  a  matter  of  great  concern,  I  am 
sure,  to  the  people  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no  doubt  it  is. 

Mr.  Wardle:  I  believe  it  is  of  urgent  con- 
cern. This  matter  is  the  utilization  of  the 
large  tracts  of  recreational  land  we  have  in 
this  province.  I  welcome  in  the  Throne 
Speech  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
provide  a  parkway  belt  system  from  Dundas 
in  the  west  to  Oshawa  in  the  east. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  road  to  Oshawa  is  paved 
with  good  intentions. 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  worry  about  it. 

Mr.  Wardle:  This  parkway  belt  will  pro- 
vide for  the  orderly  channelling  of  services 
and  utilities,  which  are  the  essential  support 
system  of  urban  life,  while  preserving  open 
space   for  urban   communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  so  important  as  we 
see  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  part  of  the 
province  becoming  larger.  It  will  ofFer  wel- 
come green  spaces  and  provide  much- 
needed  enjoyment  and  recreation  for  the 
people  of  this  part  of  the  province.  As  I 
mentioned  before,  the  use  of  recreational 
land,  both  Crown  land  and  land  in  private 
hands,  is  very  important  to  our  future.  I 
understand  that  Crown  land  may  be  leased 
rather  than  bought  by  people  who  are  not 
citizens  of  Canada.  This  does  not  seem  to 
prevent— 

Mr.  Foulds:  Even  those  who  are  not  citi- 
zens cannot  buy  Crown  land. 

Mr.  Wardle:  —non-Canadians  from  buying 
up  recreational  land  in  Ontario  from  private 
owners,  or  from  tax  sales. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Did  the 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  write 
that  speech? 

Mr.  Wardle:  The  recreational  lands  in 
Ontario  are  now  under  great  pressure,  not 
only  from  residents  of  Ontario  but  from  our 
neighbours  to  the  south. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  government  should  make 
him  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Wardle:  The  population  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  now  210,361,000- 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  473. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Wardle:  —and  nearly  50  million  of 
this  number  are  along  or  close  to  the  border 
of  Ontario.  States  like  Peimsylvania,  Ohio, 
New  York,  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  Illinois 
are  all  within  short  driving  distance.  Much 
of  our  recreational  land  is  already  owned  by 
Americans,  and  as  the  land  in  the  United 
States  becomes  more  and  more  urbanized, 
Ontario  will  be  a  prime  target  for  buyers 
bidding  higher  and  higher  for  choice  recrea- 
tional land.  The  effect  of  this,  of  course, 
will  be  the  driving  up  of  prices,  and  the 
young  families  with  children  living  in  Onta- 
rio- 
Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Con- 
trol the  price  of  land. 

Mr.  Wardle:  —will  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  the  purchasing  of  a  cottage  or  land 
on  which  to  build  a  summer  home. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Land 
banks. 

Mr.  Wardle:  A  family  in  Ontario  should 
have  the  first  right  to  buy  available  recrea- 
tional land  in  their  own  province. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  That's 
right.  Tell  the  government  that. 

Mr.  Wardle:  I  am  not  referring  to  com- 
mercial or  industrial  land  that  may  be  pur- 
chased by  non-Canadians  and  used  for  those 
purposes.  We  have  a  great  heritage  here 
in  Ontario,  with  a  good  part  of  our  prov- 
ince undeveloped. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  should  sell  it  to  the 
Americans? 

Mr.  Wardle:  However,  steps  should  be 
taken  for  restriction  of  the  sale  of  recrea- 
tional land  to  non-Canadians. 

I  am  speaking  only  of  a  restriction  on  the 
purchase  or  resale  of  recreational  lands  to 
anyone  but  Canadians.  I  believe  we  need 
legislation  to  prevent  non-Canadians  from 
purchasing  recreational  real  estate  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Thank  you  very  much,   Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker— 

An  hon.  member:  Sock  it  to  them. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
some  trepidation  in  this  my  maiden  address 
in  this  House— 
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Interjections  by  hon  members. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  do  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  have  listened  to  the  Areopagiticas 
which  flowed  so  eloquently  from  the  golden 
voices  of  the  orators  of  this  council,  with 
legislatures- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mrs.  Campbell:  It  takes  me  back. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Next 
thing  we  know,  we'll  call  her  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Not  a  chance,  Mr.  Speaker. 

So  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  perhaps  by 
the  content  of  what  I  would  have  to  say  I 
might  make  up  in  some  small  measure  for 
my  inadequacies  as  an  orator.  Then  I  met 
with  my  leader  (Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon)  and  I  was 
advised  that  protocol  made  it  almost  im- 
possible for  me  to  enter  into  anything  of  a 
controversial  nature  which  might  provoke  any 
disturbance  in  those  opposite,  at  least,  in  this 
House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  found 
that  walking  the  streets  and  knocking  on 
doors  did  not  physically  fit  me  for  the  acro- 
batics in  which  I  now  find  I  must  engage  if 
I  am  to  be  able  to  fimd  a  point  in  time  when 
I  may  put  a  question.  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  may  be  forgiven  if  I  do  make  some  refer- 
ences which  might,  at  least,  be  mildly  dis- 
turbing although  I  shall  be  as  gentle  as  pos- 
sible in  my  discussion  about  the  proposals  in 
the  Throne  Speech. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  concerned 
me  —  and  I  am  delighted  that  my  friend,  the 
hon.  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine  (Mr. 
Wardle),  shares  to  some  extent  my  concern  — 
is  what  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  that  very 
quality  of  humanity  and  of  human  warmth 
in  the  proposals  from  government.  I  am  con- 
cerned, deeply,  that  apparently  there  is  an 
intention  to  continue  regional  government 
proposals  without  referral  to  the  people  who 
are  involved  in  the  regions  and  deeply  con- 
cerned and  anxious  and  frustrated  at  their 
lack  of  a  voice. 

Surely  it  is  importamt  for  us  to  stop  and 
think  of  the  efiFect  of  what  amounts  virtually 
to  closure;  not  permitting,  for  example,  the 
people  of  Streetsville  to  be  fully  heard.  This 
was  a  position  which  was  taken  by  the  On- 
tario Municipal  Board,  an  appointed  body, 
and  confirmed  by  the  cabinet.  Surely  if  we 
are  proceeding  in  this  direction  we  cam  only 
look  for  further  distress,  further  concern  and 
further  problems? 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think  there  has  been 
adequate  communication  with  the  people 
across  this  province  on  the  efiFect  of  the  new 
formula  of  assessment  and  the  way  in  which 
the  residential  burden  is  being  increased. 
Oddly  enough  it  is  not  only  by  assessment 
but  also  taxation,  which  is  a  strange  phenom- 
enon in  our  society  which  doesn't  appear 
to  take  place  in  the  United  States  where  so 
often  people  in  cities  increase  their  assess- 
ment in  order  to  keep  the  tax  rate  down. 

Coupled  vidth  this  and  the  fact  that  the 
policies  in  planning  amd  the  thrust  in  plan- 
ning seem  to  be  taking  the  autonomy  away 
from  the  local  municipalities,  and  the  fact 
that  the  term  of  oflSce  has  been  cut,  it  is 
pretty  obvious  that  the  local  municipality 
cannot  plan  those  sophisticated  plans  which 
they  are  really  required  to  do.  In  two  years 
I  really  don't  think  Metro,  with  or  without 
the  assistance  of  this  government,  will  even 
resolve  the  problem  of  garbage  disposal. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  it  is  the  policy  of  this  government 
that  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  should  be 
sitting  discussing  proposals  in  a  portion  of 
the  city  which  falls  within  the  riding  of  St. 
George,  and  treating  the  people  who  appear 
before  it  as  citizens  with  contempt  and 
certainly  with  an  obvious  bias.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  this  is  a  policy  of  govern- 
ment or  whether  perhaps  one  might  con- 
sider looking  into  the  matter. 

I  had  hoped  with  all  my  soul  that  in  this 
House  there  would  be  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion a  modem  and  enlightened  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  would  bring  our  family  law  into 
the  20th  century.  I  recognize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  of  course  there  is  a  Law  Reform  Com- 
mission but  surely  someone  must  direct  the 
priorities  of  that  commission?  It  does  seem 
awful  that  we  are  functioning  in  our  family 
courts  today  under  legislation  which  probably 
has  not  greatly  changed  during  the  lifetime 
of  most  of  the  people  —  even  including  me 
—sitting  in  this  chamber. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  asked  the  ques- 
tion-as I  say,  if  I  could  have  developed  my 
acrobatics  more  speedily— when  the  city  of 
Toronto,  being  charged  with  administration 
of  justice,  led  the  continent  in  the  provision 
of  pre-trial  counselling  services,  why,  when 
the  province  took  over  administration  of  jus- 
tice, was  this  eliminated  apparently  on  the 
report  of  a  civil  servant  who,  according  to 
my  information  never  even  discussed  it  with 
the  judges  involved  in  that  court? 

I  won't  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  pre- 
counselling  service  effected  reconciliations  in 
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any  great  number.  What  it  did  achieve  was 
the  opportunity  for  two  people  to  separate 
with  some  degree  of  friendliness  and  to  pre- 
vent the  children  of  a  marriage  from  be- 
coming guided  missiles  between  two  warring 
parents.  Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  judges  in 
that  court  are  truly  intake  workers  and  there 
is  no  way  that  marriages  can  be  protected  or 
assisted  when  that  pre-trial  coimselling  serv- 
ice is  not  available. 

It  also  strikes  me  as  strange  that  at  a  time 
when  we  have  tickets  of  leave  in  this  country 
for  convicted  murderers,  the  only  way  in 
which  a  judge  of  this  family  court  can  en- 
force an  order  is  by  committal  to  jail  for 
contempt  of  court. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Good 
point! 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  would  certainly  urge 
that  this  government  show,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber indicates,  its  concern  for  humanity  and 
give  some  priority  direction,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible, to  the  commission. 

There  are  many  other  areas  of  concern.  If 
we  look  at  the  city  itself,  we  see  the  diffi- 
culties of  group  after  group.  Be  they  teachers, 
be  they  students,  be  they  nurses,  all  of  them 
are  confused  and  tmcertain  because  of  the 
confused  and  uncertain  policies  enunciated 
to  date. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  was  most 
grateful  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Potter)  for  his  announcement  as  to  the 
stipends  for  interning  students.  However,  I 
wonder  if  he  knows  just  what  is  the  position 
of  the  nurses  in  the  hospitals  today  in 
Toronto  and  across  the  province.  If  they 
are  in  their  course  now  and  in  hospital  train- 
ing they  cannot  find  out  even  this  simple 
fact— and  they've  asked  me  and  I  can't  find 
it  out,  Mr.  Speaker:  "If  we  miss  one  eight- 
week  rotation  in  our  course  where  are  we? 
Do  we  have  to  go  to  a  community  college 
and  start  all  over  again?  Our  course  is  gcme." 
Yet  even  on  that  simple  question  the  hospitals 
advise  that  they  do  not  have  the  answers. 

Surely  this  oversight,  if  that  is  what  it  is, 
ought  to  be  corrected.  If,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ministry  in  question  is  not  aware  of  the 
answers,  I  would  hope  that  those  answers 
would  be  forthcoming  soon,  because  these 
young  nurses  training  in  hospitals  have  sufii- 
cient  tensions  without  having  to  face  up  to 
this  type  of  uncertainty. 

We  have  been  told— at  least  the  students 
have  been  told— that  tuition  fees  will  not  be 
increased.  But  they  have  not  been  told,  as  I 


understand  it,  what  the  policy  is  with  refer- 
ence to  the  loan  ceiling  and  whether  or  not 
that  is  to  be  increased. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  are  trying 
to  keep  our  young  people  in  post-secondary 
education,  partly  on  the  basis  of  a  very  real 
and  proper  philosophy  of  accessibility,  but 
also  perhaps  at  least  in  some  part  to  keep 
them  out  of  the  labour  market  until  we  can 
sort  out  some  of  our  basic  problems,  surely 
they  are  entitled  to  know  that  the  ground 
rules  are  not  going  to  be  changed  from 
under  them  from  time  to  time.  If  we  have 
diflfioulty  planning  fiscally  here,  I  think  we 
should  be  filled  with  sympathy  for  the 
student  who  needs  to  be  able  to  plan  and 
cannot  do  so  at  this  time. 

I  have  perhaps  one  further  observation, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  sad  to  me  to  notice  with 
what  frequency  we  look  across  at  blue 
chairs.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  always  see  the 
rest  of  the  government  benches  on  this  side. 
I  try. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  The  mem- 
ber is  not  missing  anything. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  increasing  momentum  of 
government,  other  than  through  this  legisla- 
tive process.  It  concerns  me  deeply.  I  would 
hope  that  there  would  be  enunciated  at  some 
point  a  return  to  the  policy  of  discussion  and 
deibate  with  some  input  from  this  side  in  the 
important  decision-making  processes.  I 
would  hope  that  we  would  return  to  the  use 
of  the  standing  committees  so  that  the  bills 
could  be  more  readily  debated  and  under- 
stood. I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  be 
asked  to  approve  bills  without  adequate 
notice  and  adequate  opportunity  to  discuss 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  in  what  I  have  said, 
in  what  I  hope  you  will  find  to  have  been  a 
'brief  maiden  speech,  that  I  have  made  some 
points  which  will  be  heard  and  discussed 
during  this  session,  and  that  have  not  trans- 
gressed too  deeply  against  the  protocol  of 
the  situation  of  this  moment.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it's  been  some  months  since  we  have  had  the 
opportimity  to  have  a  little  chat  —  actually 
four  months  since  we  had  that  terrible  eve- 
ning, you  may  recall,  which  caused  you  so 
much  pain  and  difiiculty,  and  for  which  I 
apologize  for  embarrassing  one  of  your  con- 
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fr^res.  But  more  of  that  later.  I  was  very 
impressed  by  the  previous  speakers  tonight. 
Of  course,  they  have  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence at  city  council.  Unfortunately,  I  haven't 
had  those  opportunities  to  polish  my  de- 
liveries, but  I  have  polished  deliveries  of  a 
different  type.  So  you'll  excuse  me. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  The 
member  got  wound  up  in  his  umbilical  cord 
on  that  one. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thank  you.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  previous  member  (Mrs.  Camp- 
bell) on  her  maiden  speech.  I  will  try,  as  she 
has  done,  not  to  irritate  anyone  in  the  House 
because  I  understand  that  is  the  proper  way 
to  do  things,  sort  of  mid-season  as  we  are 
with  no  elections  coming  up,  not  even  any 
by-elections. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Not  now. 

Mr.  Shulman:  So  I,  too,  shall  restrain  my- 
self and  be  completely  apolitical,  Mr. 
Speaker,  more  or  less.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment you.  I  don't  have  many  opportuni- 
ties to  do  that  so  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  complimenting  you  on  the  way  you 
have  been  conducting  the  question  period 
for  the  last  two  days.  We  appear  finally  to 
have  returned  the  question  period  to  the 
members.  It's  a  welcome  and  long  overdue 
change  for  which  I  and  many  other  back 
benchers  thank  you. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Now  for  the 
bad  news. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  I  often 
wondered  why  you  had  that  high-backed 
chair,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Before  going  into  the  major 
subject  of  my  speech,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  talk  very  briefly  about  the  most  re- 
cent business  venture  into  which  I  have 
entered,  with  your  help  and  presumably  your 
approval.  As  you  know,  I  have  opened  a 
bookstore  down  in  room  215  in  the  north 
wing,  which  is  doing  very  well;  we  have  sold 
out  three  times  and  had  to  reorder.  I  under- 
stand that,  being  in  this  building,  I  am  ex- 
empt from  business  tax  and  sales  tax- 
Mr.  Givens:  What  about  "sin  tax"? 

Mr.  Shulman:  And  sin  tax— due  to  your 
control  of  the  building,  and  I  thank  you  for 
that.  We  are  doing  very  well. 

I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
members  this  evening  if  I  could  read  into 
Hansard  certain  portions  of  the  two  books 
which  we  are  now  selling  so  that  all  of  them 


could  realize  the  enterprise  in  which  we  are 
all  now  associated,  since  it  is  taking  place 
from  our  building. 

I  have  here  the  two  books,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  perhaps  later  in  my  speech,  if  there  is 
time  this  evening  —  the  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent)  has  asked  me  to  try  to 
talk  as  long  as  I  can  because  he  doesn't  want 
to  go  on  tonight;  so  perhaps  we  can  fill  in  the 
time  by  reading  those  two  books.  Usually  it 
is  the  other  way  around.  Usually  he  sayS', 
"Shut  up."  "Sit  down."  "What's  all  this 
nonsense?"  But  finally  he  has  seen  the  error 
of  his  ways  and  he  realizes  that  what  I  have 
to  say  is  of  some  importance;  so  I  am  going 
to  try  to  please  my  hon.  friend  as  much  as  I 
can  this  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  more  serious  note, 
tonight  I  want  to  continue  the  series  of 
speeches  which  I  have  been  giving  since  June 
1970  about  organized  crime  in  this  province. 
But  before  I  turn  to  that  particular  subject, 
I  want  to  come  back  to  the  book  business 
again. 

Last  Tuesday  was  an  average  day  for 
crime  in  this  city.  According  to  the  statistics, 
two  persons  were  wounded,  20  others  were 
beaten  up;  citizens  reported  four  robberies, 
50  burglaries  and  100  other  major  crimes.  In 
addition  to  these,  last  Tuesday  there  were 
100  automobile  accidents  causing  40  personal 
injuries  and  there  were  80  juvenile  offences. 

And  while  all  this  routine  mayhem  and 
pillaging  was  taking  place  in  Toronto,  a 
squad  of  Toronto's  finest  was  swooping  down 
in  a  key  raid  on  a  major  crime  taking  place 
in  this  city.  They  went  from  bookstore  to 
bookstore,  Mr.  Speaker,  seizing  some  books- 
ones  that  were  really  dangerous  to  the  peace 
—and  warning  store  owners  that  they  faced 
criminal  charges  if  they  did  not  remove  other 
books  from  their  shelves. 

The  squad  that  was  responsible  for  this 
great  piece  of  police  work  was  headed  by 
Sergeant  of  Detectives  Van  Fleet,  carefully 
followed  by  Detectives  Fenton  and  Reynolds. 
And  they  bravely  carried  out  their  duties  in 
this.  They  didn't  flinch  at  any  of  the  book- 
stores as  they  went  in  and  read  the  books,  got 
excited  and  seized  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Toronto  is  one  of  the  most 
fortimate  cities  in  the  world  because  of  its 
police  force.  Thanks  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
our  former  Chief  of  Police,  Jim  Mackey,  our 
force  is  honest,  it  is  reliable  and  it  is  so 
efficient  that  our  crime  index  is  among  the 
lowest  of  all  North  American  cities.  Toronto 
is  one  of  the  few  large  cities  in  the  free  world 
where  a  citizen  can  walk  with  safety  any- 
where and  at  any  time. 
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This  having  been  said,  notice  must  be 
taken  of  a  disturbing  trend  since  Chief 
Maclcey  moved  to  another  field,  one  in  which 
unfortunately  he  has  not  been  quite  as  suc- 
cessful as  his  former  field.  The  crime  rate  is 
now  rising  astronomically,  largely  because  of 
the  problems  which  are  imported  from  the 
USA  and  associated  with  speed  and  heroin. 
This  has  been  largely  unpreventable. 

However,  associated  with  this  has  been 
something  bad  that  was  preventable,  and  this 
is  a  loss  of  respect  for  our  police,  which  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  men  on  the  beat.  Many 
instances  come  to  mind,  and  perhaps  the 
most  ludicrous  was  the  Keystone  Kop  beha- 
viour of  Chief  Adamson  in  the  Lastman  case, 
followed  by  Mel  Lastman's  revelations  of  the 
low  standards  of  our  police  equipment.  The 
behaviour  of  the  police  commission  in  the 
case  of  the  site  of  the  police  tower  shows  an 
obduracy  that  is  disturbing. 

But  the  most  recent  incident,  the  book 
seizure,  indicates  a  loss  of  common  sense  that 
makes  one  wonder  if  we  are  not  rushing 
toward  the  US  police-versus-the-public  image 
instead  of  the  one  which  we  have  had  for  so 
many  years  here  of  the  police  helping  the 
public. 

To  aggravate  matters,  we  have  the  horrible 
coincidence  in  this  province  today  of  having 
a  man  in  charge  of  the  police  forces  in  the 
person  of  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Yaremko), 
who  has  shown  a  unique  inability  to  cope 
with  any  of  his  previous  posts.  His  actions 
and  remarks  since  his  new  appointment  have 
done  nothing  to  change  the  previous  image 
of  ineptness,  and  his  comment  just  a  few 
weeks  ago  about  the  CISO  indicates  his  com- 
plete miscasting  in  his  role  as  civilian  head 
of  our  police.  The  retention  by  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  of  his  present  Solicitor  General 
makes  one  give  serious  thought  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  judgement  of  the  Premier  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  He  should 
actually  be  in  charge  of  the  blood  bank. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes,  that's  a  job  he  wouldn't 
be  bad  at. 

If,  for  political  reasons,  the  member 
for  Bellwoods  must  be  kept  in  the  cabinet 
—and  I  recognize  that  there  are  some  politi- 
cal reasons  for  keeping  him  in  the  cabinet, 
he  serves  a  very  important  function  there; 
he  does  deliver  a  certain  block  of  votes— 
surely  if  this  is  essential  under  our  system  he 
should  be  put  in  a  less  sensitive  post?  After 
all,  le*  me  think,  he  couldn't  do  much 
harm- 


Mr.  Laughren:  Health? 

Mr.  Shulman:  —in  Tourism.  My  confrere 
suggested  Health,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  agree 
there.  He  couldn't  do  much  harm  in  Tourism. 
We  have  had  a  succession  of  non-doers  in 
that  job,  and  no  one  seems  to  notice  the 
difference.  But  surely  he  has  to  be  removed 
from  his  present  job  as  Solicitor  General?  The 
only  good  aspect  of  his  present  position— I 
recognize  this  asad  for  this  I  am  thankful— is 
that  his  actions  and  his  comments  will  un- 
doubtedly hasten  the  end  of  the  present 
government  and  for  this  one  must  give  cer- 
tain points. 

Well,  what  is  to  be  done?  There  is  still 
one  ray  of  hope  in  this  particular  cabinet, 
in  this  particular  field,  and  that  is  in  the 
person  of  the  Provincial  Secretary'  for  Justice 
(Mr.  Kerr).  Now,  it  is  true  his  star  has 
faded  badly  and  in  recent  months  he  has  had 
to  eat  a  lot  of  the  words  that  he  spewed  at 
us  across  the  floor. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  "Polluters  must  pay." 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes.  We  don't  talk  about 
non-returnable  bottles  or  things  like  that  any 
more.  He  sits  quietly  in  his  chair  and  he  is 
a  little  embarrassed. 

When  he  is  asked  a  question  he  has  be- 
come very  cabinet  material-like,  because  as 
we  saw  the  other  day  when  they  asked  him 
a  question— and  we  all  knew  what  he  really 
thought  about  police  action  on  the  day  he 
was  asked  albout  it— the  poor  man,  be- 
cause he  has  no  authority  really,  had  to 
squirm  around  and  really  take  no  position 
at  all.  But  yet,  despite  his  present  low  status, 
despite  his  present  fall  in  the  esteem  of  the 
Premier,  he  still  has  the  respect  of  all  parties. 
He  still  has  the  potential  for  moving  back 
into  some  job  with  some  responsibility— per- 
haps Solicitor  General  or  Attorney  General— 
and  out  of  the  thinking  job  he  has  now, 
where  one  is  allowed  to  think  but  not  do. 

We  on  this  side  of  the  House  are  very 
anxious  that  neither  our  police  nor  our  Jus- 
tice department  slips  any  further  in  public 
esteem,  and  I  am  appealing  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice— I  am  sorry  he  is  not 
here,  but  I  am  sure  he  will  read  my  remarks 
—to  step  in,  because  there  is  a  tremendous 
gap  that  has  opened  at  the  top.  We  happen 
to  have  the  sad  association  of  a  chief  of 
police  who  is  not  particularly  adept,  let's  say, 
at  public  relations  for  one  thing,  associated 
with  a  Solicitor  General  who  is  not  adept  at 
anything.  This  is  bad  for  us,  it  is  bad  for 
everyone,  and  it  is  particularly  bad  for  the 
police. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  return  to  the 
subject  which  we  have  discussed  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  and  that  is  the  problem  of 
organized  crime  in  this  province.  I  note  with 
some  dismay  that  I  don't  have  the  full  front 
bench  that  I  had  for  my  last  speech.  Perhaps 
there  is  some  explanation  for  that,  but  I  will 
come  to  that  a  little  later,  Mr.  Speaker. 
First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  turn  to  one  aspect  of 
Mafia  activity  which  has  not  been  previously 
discussed  publicly  or  in  this  House— and  I 
use  the  word  Mafia  advisedly,  I  may  say. 
This  is  the  racket  involving  the  smuggling  of 
young  Italian  men  from  Calabria  and  Sicily 
into  the  United  States  and  it  is  being  done 
through  Toronto.  Information  which  I  shall 
give  you  today  has  all  been  known  by  our 
Department  of  Justice  for  some  considerable 
time,  but  to  this  date  no  one  has  been 
charged  in  this  country. 

I  don't  want  to  take  credit  for  this  speech, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  give  full  credit  to  the 
Toronto  Star  for  gathering  most  of  this  in- 
formation. I  want  to  thank  them  for  not 
printing  it  until  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
deliver  this  speech  in  the  House  today. 

Perhaps  you  vdll  understand  that  the  Tor- 
onto Star  assigned  one  of  their  best  reporters 
to  dig  up  this  material,  and  I  know  he 
worked  very  hard.  He  travelled  to  the  States 
and  spoke  to  a  number  of  police  officials 
both  in  the  United  States  and  here,  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  material  which  they 
gathered.  The  Star's  a  tiny  paper  and  it 
doesn't  have  room  for  too  much  to  get  in 
each  day.  I  presume  that  is  the  reason  it 
hasn't  been  printed  yet.  Anyway,  I  guess 
they  can  print  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  adds  veracity  because 
the  member  is  giving  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  this  way  they  can  say, 
"Shulman  said  it  in  the  Legislature." 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Oh!  The  headlines  are  al- 
ready set  up. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Perhaps  it's  that  way.  I  am 
going  to  deliver  the  Toronto  Star's  material 
with  gratitude  to  the  three  reports  of  the 
Star  that  I  see  sitting  up  there.  I  trust 
they'll  be  equally  kind  to  me  at  least, 

I'm  going  to  give  all  the  material  which 
they  presented,  plus  a  little  more.  I'm  leaving 
out  one  or  two  names  of  people.  I'll  discuss 
these  people  without  names.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  material  about  these  people 
was  received  from  various  police  officers  in 
this  city,  but  not  by  me  directly,  and  I  don't 
wish  to  use  the  r»ames  of  these  people  who 


do  not  have  any  charge  against  them,  inas- 
much as  I  don't  have  the  facts  myself. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Carleton):  The  mem- 
ber has  learned  something. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste  Marie):  He  has 
come  a  long  way  in  four  months. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I'm  afraid  that  the  members 
opposite  have  learned  nothing,  I  may  have 
learned  something  in  four  months;  they  have 
learned  nothing. 

The  material  that  was  given  four  months 
ago  was  all  based  on  material  I  had  de- 
veloped myself  and  dug  up  myself.  This  is 
material  dug  up  by  the  Toronto  Star.  That 
is  why  I  am  not  using  names.  I  know  mem- 
bers opposite  will  not  understand  the  difFer- 
ence,  but  afterwards  I'll  take  them  aside  and 
I'll  explain  it  more  slowly.  Forgive  me,  be- 
cause the  other  members  will  probably  want 
me  to  go  ahead. 

I  will  be  mentioning  a  number  of  names 
and  these  are  people  who  have  actually  been 
caught  in  serious  crimes,  either  involving 
the  smuggling  of  immigrants  into  the  United 
States— caught  by  the  Americans,  let  me  say 
—or  else  they  are  involved  in  equally  serious 
matters  involving  the  smuggling  of  heroin. 

Mr,  Speaker,  organized  crime  always  steps 
in  to  fill  an  illicit  need  on  which  a  profit 
can  be  made.  In  this  case,  in  the  immigration 
racket,  here's  a  dual  need.  The  first  aspect 
is  the  poverty  and  the  high  unemployment  in 
southern  Italy  which  encourages  young  men 
to  emigrate  to  seek  their  fortune  elsewhere. 
The  second  is  the  need  for  cheap  labour  in 
New  York  in  construction  and  the  need  by 
the  Mafia  for  button  men. 

Button  men,  in  case  you're  not  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  the  low  men  on  organized 
crime's  totem  pole.  They  are  the  men  who 
carry  out  the  unglamorous  jobs  of  collecting, 
driving  and  distributing.  These  aren't  ter- 
ribly glamorous  any  more,  particularly  since 
certain  recent  movies  have  been  made.  The 
unfortunate  thing  is— and  I  speak  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  persons  concerned— that 
the  sons  of  the  persons  involved  in  organized 
crime  don't  wish  to  follow  in  their  fathers' 
footsteps.  Instead  they  all  want  to  be  doctors 
or  lawyers  or  accountants. 

The  hon.  member:  And  Cabinet  Ministers. 

Mr.  Shulman:  And  cabinet  ministers,  as 
someone  has  suggested. 

This  has  produced  a  serious  labour  short- 
age in  the  field  of  organized  crime.  You  have 
still  lots  of  people  who  are  willing  to  sit  up 
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at  the  top  and  say,  "Herb,  do  this".  But 
there  aren't  too  many  who  are  willing  to  go 
out  on  the  road  and  do  the  really  hard  stuff 
that's  necessary. 

So  this  particular  shortage  is  being  filled  by 
importing  men  from  Europe.  Because  legal 
immigration  from  Italy  to  the  USA  is  almost 
impossible,  this  is  now  being  done  illegally, 
largely  through  Toronto,  practically  entirely 
through  Canada. 

The  scheme  is  very  well  organized.  Re- 
cruitment is  done  through  travel  agencies  in 
the  city  of  Calabria.  They  charge  an  all- 
inclusive  fee,  ranging  from  $350  to  $1,000, 
depending  on  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  For 
this,  all  costs  are  covered  and  the  immigrant 
is  promised  work  in  construction  or  in  a  piz- 
zaria  in  Long  Island  or  in  New  York. 

I  want  to  digress  just  for  a  minute.  There 
was  a  storv  in  the  Toronto  Star  last  month 
on  Feb.  24,  1973— a  fairly  long  story.  For 
some  reason,  the  name  of  the  reporter  isn't  on 
top  of  the  story.  It's  called  a  special  report. 
I  guess  in  the  rush  to  get  it  to  the  paper, 
they  left  the  name  of  the  reporter  off. 

In  any  case  it  describes  the  number  of 
aliens  sneaking  into  the  US  from  Canada  in 
total.  It  mentions,  for  example,  that  last  year 
the  figure  for  persons  actually  caught  at  the 
border  was  up  to  3,745;  this  is  from  all 
nationalities.  Many  of  them  are  from  the 
Caribbean;  many  of  them  are  from  India  or 
from  Pakistan. 

I  don't  want  to  waste  a  lot  of  time  by 
going  into  this  story  in  detail.  This  gives  the 
general  description  of  the  smuggling  racket 
into  the  States  without  going  into  the  specifics 
which  I'm  going  to  talk  about  tonight.  For 
any  who  are  interested  they  can  read  that 
article;  I  shan't  repeat  it. 

Now,  coming  back  to  Calabria,  after  the 
would-be  immigrants  to  the  States  contact 
the  travel  agent  in  Calabria,  they  are  flown 
to  Rome  and  they  are  then  flown  from  Rome 
to  Toronto.  When  they  arrive  at  immigration 
—they  have  been  well  rehearsed  before  they 
ever  left  Italy— they  say  that  they  are  tourists 
and  they  are  here  to  visit  a  relative  for  a 
period  of  30  days,  which  is  perfectly  legal. 
They've  been  supplied  with  the  proper  papers 
and  there  is  no  problem  for  bona  fide  visitors 
coming  to  this  country  to  visit. 

These  men  are  all  supplied  vdth  the  names 
of  supposed  relatives— they  are  not  really  rela- 
tives—whom they  are  prepared  to  name  to 
the  immigration  oflBcers.  In  addition,  in  case 
anything  goes  wrong,  they  are  given  the 
name  of  a  contact  in  Toronto  with  whom  they 
may  get  in  touch.  They  are  instructed  when 


they  leave  customs  to  carry  a  large  Sicilian 
toy  donkey  so  they  will  be  recognized.  In 
fact,  they  are  then  met  by  the  Toronto  repre- 
sentative of  this  ring.  We'll  come  to  him  a 
little  later. 

The  Sicilian  immigrant  is  now  supplied 
with  a  US  resident  alien  card,  carrying  his 
photograph.  These  are  supplied  by  a  firm  of 
printers  and  the  appropriate  photograph  is 
glued  in.  They  are  also  supplied  with  the 
legitimate,  borrowed  identification  of  a  US 
citizen.  If  the  immigrant  is  caught,  the  person 
who  has  given  the  identification  reports  that 
it  has  been  stolen  or  that  he  lost  his  iden- 
tification. 

This  part  of  the  scheme  is  very  easy;  there 
has  never  been  anyone  from  this  group 
stopped  from  coming  into  Toronto.  There  is 
apparently  no  diflBculty  in  getting  them  into 
Canada. 

The  immigrant  is  now  taken  across  the  US 
border  in  one  of  several  ways.  A  large  num- 
ber are  driven  to  Windsor  and  then  by  the 
tunnel  across  to  Detroit  during  the  rush-hour; 
apparently  this  is  fairly  simple.  From  Detroit 
they  are  flown  straight  to  New  York. 

Some  are  taken  across  the  Niagara  River 
by  motor  boat,  although  that  is  not  too  popu- 
lar because  one  of  them  was  caught  that  way 
a  short  time  ago,  and  a  few  enter  by  switch- 
ing tickets  veith  US  citizens  on  the  Maid  of 
the  Mist.  That  is  interesting.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon)  mentioned 
this  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  there  was 
great  laughter  in  the  House  when  he  men- 
tioned the  Maid  of  the  Mist  as  I  recall. 

Actually,  that's  quite  a  legitimate  enter- 
prise. One  can  board  from  either  the  Cana- 
dian or  US  side;  if  one  boards  from  the 
Canadian  side  one  has  a  Canadian  ticket  and 
must  get  oflF  on  the  Canadian  side  and  vice 
versa.  The  way  it  works  is  that  simultaneous- 
ly they  have  someone  board  from  the  Cana- 
dian side  and  someone  board  from  the  US 
side.  They  change  tickets  in  midstream,  one 
might  say,  and  then  the  immigrant  gets  off 
on  the  other  side. 

However,  this  is  not  the  way  that  most  of 
the  men  are  taken  across  the  border.  Most 
are  driven  by  car  from  Toronto  down  to  the 
Quebec-US  border  and  they  are  taken  across 
on  a  back  road.  That  is  described  in  some 
detail  in  the  Star  article  so  I  won't  go  into 
that. 

Two  ways  are  used.  Most  of  the  back  roads 
down  there  are  not  patrolled;  there  are  just 
too  many  of  them.  There  is  a  gismo  in  the 
road  that  sends  off  a  signal  which  indicates 
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when  a  car  goes  across.  Then  the  department 
rushes  people  down  to  take  a  look.  The  way 
they  get  around  this  is  they  very  often  have 
these  men  walk  across.  Then  they  go  across 
in  the  car  and  meet  them  on  the  other  side 
and  drive  them  from  there. 

Very  few  are  caught  at  the  border  because 
this  has  been  worked  out  over  the  years  and 
it's  a  fairly  efficient  operation.  Interestingly 
enough,  they  are  picked  up  by  the  dozen  in 
New  York  and  from  there  sent  back  to  Italy. 

According  to  Mr.  Joe  D'Amico  —  he's  an 
investigator  for  the  US  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Bureau  —  and  according  to  Mr. 
Dennis  Dillon  —  who  is  the  head  of  the  fed- 
eral strike  force  against  organized  crime  and 
racketeering  for  New  York  State,  and  he's  in 
the  justice  department  in  Brooklyn  —  there 
have  been  several  thousand  Italians  smuggled 
in  this  way  via  Canada  in  the  past  three 
years.  Furthermore,  they  said  this  was  the 
way  that  the  Gambino  family  of  New  York 
got  its  recruits.  The  Gambino  family  is  the 
family  that  is  the  most  prominent  at  the 
present  time  in  the  New  York  field  of  organ- 
ized crime. 

There  are  many  illegal  immigrants  caught 
each  year  by  the  US  Border  Patrol;  I'll  just 
mention  that  last  year  the  number  was  more 
than  3,000.  According  to  D'Amico  those  from 
the  Caribbean  and  Asia  usually  talk  freely 
when  caught.  However,  the  Calabrians  are 
too  frightened  to  talk.  They  all  give  the  same 
storv,  that  they  were  walking  on  College  St. 
when  a  chap  came  by  and  offered  to  take 
them  to  see  New  York  for  a  visit.  The  reason 
they  do  not  tell  the  truth  is  that  they  have 
been  warned  that  if  they  do  talk  they  will  be 
found  in  Italy,  back  in  Calabria,  with  their 
testicles  in  their  mouths.  I'm  told  this  is  not 
tasty. 

Once  in  New  York,  the  new  immigrants 
have  no  difficulty  getting  work  as  labourers 
but  some,  a  significant  percentage,  go  into 
the  protection  rackets,  into  extortion  and  into 
shylocldng.  This  new  influx  of  manpower  has 
resulted  in  spreading  these  evils  into  New 
Jersey  and,  for  the  first  time,  into  Long 
Island. 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  smuggling  ring, 
and  why  has  nothing  been  done  about  it? 
The  second  question  is  easy.  Basically  the 
problem  is  that  all  of  these  immigrants  enter 
this  country  on  a  90-day  visitor's  visa  and 
they  all  leave  within  the  90  days.  The  RCMP 
knows  the  name  of  the  Canadian  ringleader 
—in  fact,  of  the  international  ringleader,  who 
is  a  Canadian— but  he  has  not  been  charged. 
I'll  explain  that  shortly. 


According  to  police  sources,  the  entire 
immigration  racket  is  run  under  the  authority 
of  one  Montreal  family  of  hoodlums  that  has 
had  a  great  deal  of  press  recently,  the 
Cotroni  family.  But  that  is  the  general  super- 
vision. Who  are  the  active  ringleaders  them- 
selves? Only  small  fry  actually  take  part  in 
the  running  across  the  border.  The  big  shots 
usually  stay  out  of  that,  because  they  can 
get  caught.  Just  a  few  months  ago,  one 
Montreal  policeman  taking  three  Calabrians 
across  was  caught  by  the  US  Border  Patrol. 
The  police  force  in  Montreal  has  now  fired 
him. 

On  Aug.  22,  1970,  one  Nicola  CoUucci, 
aged  29,  who  lives  in  Toronto,  was  caught 
in  a  motor  boat  off  Grand  Island  in  the 
Niagara  River  attempting,  with  two  other 
men,  to  smuggle  a  teenaged  Italian  girl  into 
the  United  States, 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  A 
girl  button  man! 

Mr,  Shulman:  To  the  girl,  imbutton  men. 

CoUucci  was  released  after  he  made  a 
deal  with  the  US  Immigration  Service  that 
he  would  testify  against  the  others  in  the 
ring.  They  made  the  mistake  of  releasing  him 
after  he  gave  his  word.  He  then  returned  to 
Canada,  but  of  course  promptly  reneged  on 
the  deal,  and  that  was  the  end  of  that.  No 
one  went  to  jail  as  the  result  of  catching 
them  redhanded. 

CoUucci  is  a  naturalized  Canadian  citizen. 
He's  known  by  the  Toronto  police  and  the 
RCMP  to  be  tied  to  organized  crime  groups 
in  Toronto  and  Montreal, 

The  man  who  was  in  charge  in  Toronto 
was  one  Tomasso  Buscetta.  He  was  bom  in 
Palermo  and  lived  there  for  a  number  of 
years.  But  he  had  to  leave  Palermo  suddenly 
in  1963  because,  unfortunately,  he  had  a 
little  accident.  He  fiUed  a  car  with  dynamite, 
intending  to  blow  up  several  Mafia  leaders 
from  a  rival  family.  Unfortunately,  he  parked 
it  in  the  wrong  place,  someone  came  to 
investigate;  and  in  the  confusion  that  fol- 
lowed, it  blew  up  and  seven  policemen  and 
two  bystanders  were  killed. 

Buscetta  felt  it  was  unhealthy  to  remain 
in  Palermo;  so  he  came  to  Toronto.  He  came 
here  imder  the  name  of  Manuel  Lopez  and 
he  was  using  a  Mexican  passport.  He  lived 
here  for  two  years  from  1963  to  1965,  during 
which  time  he  developed  a  heroin  and  immi- 
gration trade  from  Toronto  to  New  York. 

He  went  to  the  States  in  1965  but  came 
back   to   Toronto   in   April    1970,   using  the 
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name  of  a  naturalized  Camadian  citizen;  and 
while  using  this  name  he  procured  a  genuine 
Canadian  passport  under  this  name.  From 
here,  he  travelled  back  and  forth  to  New 
York  using  this  passport.  Late  in  1970  he 
was  arrested  on  a  trip  to  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  charged  on  two  counts  of 
smuggling  aliens  from  Canada;  but  the 
charges  were  drawn  up  faultily  and  he  was 
dismissed  on  a  legal  technicality.  The  Ameri- 
cans were  a  little  upset  with  Buscetta  and 
they  promptly  charged  him  again  with  extor- 
tion, together  with  another  man  by  the  name 
of  Rosario  Gambino— he's  a  cousin  of  Carlo 
Gambino's— and  they  had  been  going  around 
to  Italian  businessmen  in  New  York  threaten- 
ing dire  things  would  happen  to  them  unless 
they  paid  for  a  certain  amount  of  protection. 

Buscetta  put  up  bail,  or  actually  had  a 
bondsman  put  up  bail,  but  decided  not  to 
wait  for  trial.  He  fled  to  Brazil  and  he 
promptly  went  into  business  in  Brazil.  Shortly 
after  that  he  was  arrested  for  smuggling 
Italian  labourers  into  that  country.  He  was 
then  deported  to  Italy  where  he  is  now  serv- 
ing 14  years  for  the  Palermo  bombing. 

After  he  had  to  leave  Toronto  so  suddenly 
the  post  was  left  vacant,  one  might  say.  Dur- 
ing his  Canadian  smuggling  operations,  Bus- 
cetta was  followed  fairly  constantly  by  the 
undercover  squad  of  the  RC3MP.  He  was  seen 
meeting  with  three  very  interesting  Cana- 
dians; one  is  a  Montreal  butcher— I'll  tell  you 
more  about  him  later;  one  is  a  certain  man 
named  Guido  Orsini;  and  the  third  was  a 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Frank  Cotroni.  More 
about  those  men  later. 

Buscetta  had  a  deputy  and  this  deputy 
was  a  chap  by  the  name  of  Vincenzo  CufFaro, 
also  a  Torontonian;  at  least  he  lived  in  To- 
ronto—he wasn't  a  Torontonian.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  disappeared  in  late  1970  and  it  is 
the  belief  of  the  police  that  he  was  murdered 
by  rival  gangsters.  He  was  the  enforcer  and 
he  was  known  as  an  extortionist. 

They  were  the  leaders.  Now  we  come  to 
the  current  leaders  of  the  racket.  The  present 
chief  of  the  ring  in  Canada  is  a  Montreal 
butcher  in  his  late  30s.  He  has  no  convictions 
against  him.  At  the  present  time  he  is  up 
before  a  Quebec  court  on  charges  of  having 
possession  of  stolen  bonds  but  that  case  hasn't 
come  to  trial  yet. 

He  is  Sicilian  bom.  He  lives  in  Montreal 
mostly  but  he  travels  frequently  back  and 
forth  to  Toronto.  He  originally  organized  the 
racket  from  Montreal  but  he  now  runs  it 
from  Toronto  because  most  of  the  immigrants 


are  now  flown  from  Rome  directly  to  Toronto 
rather  than  to  Montreal. 

Last  year,  the  RCMP  gathered  a  great  deal 
of  evidence  against  this  man.  They  went  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  askeid  for  per- 
mission to  charge  him. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  On  a  point 
of  order.  I'm  not  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  what 
the  member  said  when  he  got  up.  The  Star 
gave  him  this  article  to  present  to  the  House 
and  he  implied  that  the  paper  didn't  want  to 
take  the  chance  of  being  libellous  and  that 
they  had  given  him  the  job  of  presenting  this 
to  the  House.  I'm  wondering  if  he  is  in  bed 
with  the  Star  that  the  paper  won't  print  the 
thing?  I'm  not  clear  on  how  he  gets  to  be 
so  that  he  could  ruin  a  man's  reputation  if 
the  Star  won't.  The  Star  will  print  it  tomor- 
row, sir. 

An  hen.  member:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  says  that  the  paper  won't 
take  the  chance  but  it  will  let  him  take  the 
chance  in  the  House  here. 

Mr,  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  There's  no 
point  of  order  there. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
That  sounds  like  a  point  of  order  to  me. 

Mr.  Sargent  I  think  we  should  define,  Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.  D,  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 

member's  speech  comes  later! 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  didn't  want  to  speak  to- 
night. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  he  should  define  just 
what  the  deal  is  with  the  Star. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  is  the  deal? 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  deal? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park, 
please, 

iMr.  Shulman:  There  can't  be  any  ruling  on 
this.  It's  not  a  point  of  order  but  I'll  explain 
it  to  the  member. 

Hon.  G,  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  That  gives  the  member  for  High 
Park  a  little  more  credibility. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Star,  let  me  say,  is  not 
aware  I'm  giving  this  speech  tonight.  The 
Star  gathered  the  material.  Let  me  say  I'm 
not  giving  it  with  or  without  its  permission. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  member  asking  a 
question?  I'd  be  perfectly  willing  to  answer 
any  questions.  Is  the  member  asking  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  not  sure  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I'm  not  sure  the  member 
knows  what  he  is  asking.  I  will  make  it  quite 
clear  this  speech  is  not  being  given  with  the 
Star's  permission.  I  have  the  material.  I'm 
not  even  sure  if  the  Star  is  aware  I  have  the 
material.  I  suppose  by  now  it  is  aware. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  told  us! 

Mr.  Shuman:  The  member  should  go  back 
and  read  Hansard.  I  gave  the  paper  thanks 
for  not  printing  it.  I  chose  my  words  very 
carefully  but  I'm  quite  sure  that  the  brass  of 
the  Star  right  now  is  gulping  hard,  I  assure 
the  memiber.  If  I'm  in  bed  with  the  paper 
it's  without  its  knowledge.  I  snuck  in,  one 
might  say. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Did  the  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  not  detect  a  note  of  irony  in  his  voice 
at  the  beginning? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It's  a  fairly  big  outfit  to 
sneak  into  bed  with. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  a  very  big  bed. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  paper  had  to  consent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Please  carry  on.  Let's 
get  this  thing  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  lost  the  trend  of  my  story. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Well 
said,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Well  done,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  a  perfectly  timed  observation. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr,  Speaker,  I'm  afraid  I 
lost  the  trend  of  what  I  was  saying.  I  am 
going  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and  start 
again  to  make  sure  that  no  one  missed  any- 
thing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  are  a  credit  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  I  am  not  spoiling  anyone's 
reputation.  There  is  only  one  person  who  is 
alive  and  who  has  never  been  convicted  of 
a  serious  international  criminal  offence,  and 
I  am  using  a  pseudonym  for  him.  I  am  de- 


scribing him  as   a   Montreal  butcher,  and  I 
want  to  make  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Call  him 
Mr.  X. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  I  could  call  him  Mr. 
F,  that  would  be  all  right. 

An  hon.  member:  Call  him  Mr.  Sargeant. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  Maybe  that 
is  why  the  price  of  beef  went  up. 

Mr.  Foulds:   Call  him  Roy  for  "king". 

Mr.  Shulman:  At  the  end  of  last  year  the 
RCMP  had  gathered  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion against  this  Mr.  F. 

Mr.  Foulds:  "Roi",  for  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  wanted  to  lay  charges 
against  him  and  the  charges  were  actually 
drawn  up.  They  were  charging  him  with 
"conspiring  with  a  person  or  persons  unknown 
to  circumvent  the  Immigration  Act."  They 
went  to  the  Justice  Department  and  asked 
for  permission  to  lay  these  charges.  The 
Justice  Department  refused  permission  be- 
cause they  stated  in  their  opinion  the  charges 
would  not  stick. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  applause  wasn't  for  the 
member  for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Jessiman);  it 
was  for  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Also,  apparently  it  was  the 
feeling  that  any  damage  that  was  being  done 
by  these  acts  was  not  being  done  to  Canada, 
it  was  being  done  to  the  United  States  of 
America  and  as  such  they  couldn't  get  too 
aroused  about  it. 

The  RCMP  officers  who  were  involved  in 
this  investigation  were  very  upset  at  the 
time  of  the  ruling.  They  are  still  very  upset 
at  this  ruling  because,  of  course,  they  worked 
in  close  co-operation  with  US  police  authori- 
ties and  if  this  co-operation  is  to  continue  it 
can't  be  just  a  one-way  street.  American 
authorities  have  complained  for  some  years 
that  they  have  not  been  getting  co-operation 
from  our  authorities  on  a  number  of  these 
international  crime  matters. 

Mr.  F  works  very  closely  with  two  men 
whom  I  am  going  to  name  because  I  can't 
hurt  their  reputations  anyway;  they've  al- 
ready been  completely  destroyed.  Those  two 
men  are  Guido  Orsini,  whom  I  mentioned 
previously,  w'ho  is  aged  38,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Cotroni  of  Montreal. 
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Qrsini  has  two  minor  convictions  so  far; 
one  is  for  possession  of  a  Quebec  Liquor 
Board  seal.  And  he  was  convicted  in  the 
USA  for  crossing  the  border  illegally.  He 
was  caught  on  a  back  road  while  he  was 
smuggling  aliens  into  the  United  States  and 
was  given  a  suspended  sentence  for  this. 
Orsini  is  currently  up  on  charges  of  posses- 
sion of  $9  million  worth  of  heroin  in  Mont- 
real. 

The  other  man,  Frank  Cotroni,  is  a  capo  in 
the  Cotroni  family. 

He  is  a  brother  of  Vic  Cotroni,  whom  we 
all  have  heard  so  much  about  from  the 
Montreal  crime  commission  hearings.  He  ope- 
rates a  talent  agency  and  he  travels  fre- 
quently between  Montreal  and  Toronto. 

Well,  this  is  the  racket:  It's  a  smuggling 
racket,  in  which  we  areln't  really  being  hurt 
terribly,  except  that  we  are  helping  organized 
crime;  it's  the  Americans  who  are  suffering 
the  brunt  of  it.  But  we  are  very  foolish  if  we 
think  that  this  type  of  crime,  once  it  gets 
entrenched  on  that  side  of  the  border,  can 
be  held  there.  It  spreads  back  across;  we've 
seen  this  time  and  time  again.  We  see  it 
now  in  the  currdnt  construction  rackets;  we 
see  it  in  the  layoffs  with  betting;  we  see  it 
in  all  the  other  rackets  that  came  up  through 
Guelph  and  through  Hamilton. 

It's  rather  important  that  we  co-operate 
with  international  authorities  to  stop  this  now 
because  it  is  growing  very  rapidly.  What  can 
we  do?  I  accept  the  Justice  Department's 
ruling  that  the  charges  won't  stick,  and  if 
they  do  stick,  they  are  of  such  a  minor  nature 
that  the  person  will  barely  get  more  than  a 
slap  on  the  wrist.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  we  can  do.  The  one  thing  that  organized 
crime  haltes  is  exposure,  and  the  one  thing 
that  the  persons  involved  in  organized  crime 
hate  is  exposure. 

I  have  got  up  here  for  four  years  running 
and  pleaded  with  various  Attorneys  General 
and  the  various  Ministers  of  Justice  and  the 
various  Prime  Ministers  to  hold  a  royal  com- 
mission into  the  problem  of  organized  crime 
in  the  construction  industry.  Finally  they 
are  doing  it,  and  they  have  taken  down,  let 
me  say,  good  terms  of  reference.  I  presume 
well  have  a  good  commission  counsel— I 
certainly  hope  so.  They  are  doing  the  right 
thing  here,  and  this  is  going  to  solve  this 
problem  for  some  years  to  come.  But  it  took 
the  government  such  a  long,  slow  time  to  get 
around  to  it. 

Now,  here  is  something  which  the  govern- 
ment can  nip  right  in  the  bud  with  a  royal 


commission.  This  is  the  way  to  handle  this 
type  of  problem.  It's  really  the  only  way  the 
government  can  handle  this  type  of  problem. 
For  once  the  Colnservatives  are  noit  involved. 
We  don't  have  any  names  of  people  attend- 
ing parties,  or  details  of  any  money  passing 
hands.  It's  all  being  done— 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  We  didn't  the  last 
time  either. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  I'll  come  to  that  in  a 
minute.  We'll  be  back  at  that  before  the 
evening  is  over. 

Mr.  Fould!s:  Does  the  minister  want  to 
open  that  up? 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  go  away  yet! 

An  hon.  member:  Stay  around! 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  asking  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice— I  am  glad  that  he  is 
now  in  the  House— to  pass  the  word  to  his 
two  more  pc>tent  confreres,  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Bales)  and  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, and  perhaps  one  of  those  two  men  who 
have  the  ear  of  the  Premier  could  see  thai 
something  is  done  so  that  next  year  we  don't 
have  to  have  a  lot  more  material  from 
American  authorities  to  bring  up  here  that 
embarrasses  us  all. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  enough  of  new  things 
in  the  organized  crime  field.  I  hate  to  do  it, 
but  I  am  going  to  go  back  to  the  speech  I 
gave  back  last- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  House  leader  invited 
this;  he  provoked  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  wasn't  going  to  do  it,  you 
see,  but  the  House  leader  has  invited  me  to 
do  so  and  I  can  hardly  refuse. 

You  may  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ran 
into  some  serious  diflBculty  here  when,  in  the 
course  of  detailing  the  problems  involving 
organized  crime  in  the  construction  industry, 
I  identified  the  present  Attorney  General  as 
having  attended  a  party  at  the  home  of  one 
of  the  principals  involved  in  these  crimes.  In 
actual  fact,  as  it  turned  out,  he  was  not  at 
this  party;  it  turned  out  it  was  his  associate, 
his  partner  on  the  front  bench,  the  member 
for  Ontario  (Mr.  Dymond).  But  as  a  result  of 
this  gross  error  the  Conservatives— you  may 
recall  the  evening  and  the  days  that  followed 
—did  make  some  noise,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
they  were  a  little  annoyed  with  me.  In  fact, 
it  went  so  far  that  the  Premier  of  this  prov- 
ince rose  and  said  I  should  resign  my  seat. 
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which  I  offered  to  do  if  he  would  have  a 
by-election,  but  that  didn't  appeal  to  him 
very  much.  So  we  didn't  have  any  by-election 
and  I  didn't  resign  my  seat. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  member  lost  his  seat.  He 
lost  his  seat  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  lost  my  seat? 

Mr.  Roy:  No,  the  NDP  lost  one  seat  and 
we  got  three  seats  more. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  that's  possible,  but  I 
somehow  have  my  doubts. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Don't  be  too  cocky  about 
that! 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  somehow  have  my  doubts. 

An  hen.  member:  Worry  about  your  own. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
structive now  to  look  back  and  see  what 
really  did  happen.  I  think  it  must  be  obvious 
to  the  dullest-witted  Conservative  back- 
bencher that  I  did  not  make  up  this  story. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  member  is  not  going 
to  name  names  there! 

Mr.  Shulman:  No,  it's  not  necessary,  we 
can  look  about. 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  overestimate  them. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They're  not  asking  him  to 
name  names  this  time! 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  think  it's  obvious  to  the 
dullest-witted  backbencher  that  I  did  not 
make  up  this  story,  because  that  could  have 
only  led  to  my  own  embarrassment,  to  my 
own  downfall  let  me  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  And  that  didn't  happen. 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  actual  fact  the  informa- 
tion was  given  to  me  by  a  man  who  had 
been  supplying  considerable  and  continued 
reliable  information  about  crime.  Now  why 
would  this  man  make  up  this  story?  This  is 
quite  fascinating.  It  could  only  lead  to  a— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It  sounds  like  a  whitewash. 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  sounds  like  a  whitewash? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Whitewash,  putting  the 
blame  on  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  put 
the  blame  on  someone  else,  I  am  bringing  it 


right  back  to  this  chamber,  right  back  to  this 
chamber. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  it  belongs. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Let's  face  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  was  no  more  sense  for  him  to  make  up 
this  story  than  for  me  to  make  up  this  story. 
He  is  a  licensed  private  detective  in  the 
province;  he  depends  on  the  goodwill  of  the 
Attorney  General's  department  to  keep  his 
licence.  Why  would  he  make  up  a  story  like 
this  about  the  Attorney  General,  which  he 
knew  I  was  bringing  to  the  House,  which  he 
knew  I  was  going  to  expose,  when  he  knew 
if  it  was  denied  that  I  would  name  him  as 
the  source?  Why  would  a  man  like  that  make 
up  a  story  like  that? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development):  Why  would 
the  member  introduce  a  bill  on  ethics,  for 
goodness  sake? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  we  have  a  number  of 
witnesses  to  prove  that;  there  is  no  question 
on  that  matter. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh,  I'll  admit  a  little  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  Remember  the  last  time 
the  member  made  a  speech,  the  trouble  he 
got  into? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  am  glad  that  the  back- 
benchers and  one  of  the  frontbenchers  are 
getting  a  little  nervous.  I  noticed  before  when 
we  were  talking  about  Sicilian  immigrants 
they  weren't  too  nervous,  but  when  we  come 
back  to  the  Justice  department  they  get  a 
little  more  nervous.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps we  can  find  out  why  that  man  made  up 
that  story,  because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Maybe  the  member  didn't 
pay  him  enough. 

Mr.  Shulman:  —I  wasn't  exactly  content 
with  the  results  of  what  had  happened  that 
night,  and  I  had  certain  documents  which 
this  gentleman  had  given  me.  He  couldn't 
deny  the  documents  because  they  were  there, 
his  name  was  on  them. 

So  I  decided,  since  we  do  have  an  Act  in 
this  province  which  covers  private  investiga- 
tors, I  decided  to  go  down  to  the  oflBce  of 
the  OPP  which  controls  private  investigators 
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—and  this  is  some  considerable  time  ago— and 
told  them  that  I  wished  to  lay  a  charge  imder 
section  24  of  the  Act,  which  says  that  a 
private  investigator  may  not  reveal  any  infor- 
mation which  he  has  received  in  the  course 
of  his  investigations  to  any  person  who  has 
not  been  hired  by  him. 

I  had  all  these  documents  to  prove,  (a)  that 
I  had  received  the  material  from  him;  (b) 
there  was  no  question  that  he  had  procured 
these  docimients  in  the  course  of  working  for 
certain  tmions,  and  for  a  group  called  N3. 
I  asked  the  OPP  to  hold  a  hearing  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  this  man  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  to  hold  his  licence. 

I  really  wasn't  interested  in  his  losing  his 
licence.  That  is  not  too  important  one  way  or 
the  other,  because  he  is  really  small  potatoes. 
What  I  was  really  interested  in  was  whether 
the  Attorney  General  of  this  province  or  the 
Solicitor  General  or  our  very  righteous  slip- 
ping Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice— not 
slippery,  slipping— would  really  be  willing  to 
allow  that  hearing  to  be  held. 

I  went  down  there  and  I  said  to  the  OPP 
oflBcer  in  charge,  Mr.  Butler,  "I  have  no 
question  of  your  integrity.  I  am  really  curious 
to  see  whether  you  will  be  allowed  to  go 
ahead  with  this  hearing." 

He  said,  "Don't  you  worry.  We  are  going 
to  hold  this  hearing.  You  have  given  me  the 
evidence  and  we  are  going  to  proceed.  We 
are  going  to  have  the  hearing,  do  not  worry." 

I  said,  "Frankly,  I  don't  think  that  hearing 
will  ever  take  place,  because  the  Attorney 
General  of  this  province  will  never  allow 
that  hearing  to  take  place." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  no  hear- 
ing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Because  the  member  didn't 
have  any  evidence  probably. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  evidence  consisted  of 
hundreds  of  pages  of  documents.  There  was 
a  witness  who  saw  those  documents  being 
passed.  The  witness  gave  an  affidavit  to  the 
OPP  that  she  saw  these  documents  being 
passed;  but  there  is  no  hearing  being  held. 

Is  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  say- 
ing that  there  was  no  proof?  Is  that  what 
he  is  saying  tonight? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it.  The  member's  idea  of  evidence  and 
that  of  the  police  are  always  different. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Right.  What  is  the  name 
of  that  man  who  washed  his  hands,  who 
wanted  to  know  nothing  about  it?  I  think  it 


was  Pilate  Kerr.  That  was  it,  Pilate  Kerr. 
The  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  knows 
nothing  about  it.  His  confreres  know  about 
it  and  we— and  I,  George— know  why  there  is 
no  hearing,  why  there  can  be  no  hearing,  be- 
cause the  story  of  that  night  in  the  Legisla- 
ture can't  really  be  told  in  full. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Don't  you  "George"  me! 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  you 
something  else  about  that  night,  something 
that  I  didn't  know  until  last  Sunday.  Some- 
thing very  fascinating  happened  that  night. 
I  will  tell  you  something,  Mr.  Speaker;  the 
government  knew  in  advance  I  was  going  to 
give  that  speech.  They  knew  what  was  in 
it.  Why  didn't  they  forestall  it?  You  will  re- 
call that  when  I  began  my— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Really,  this  is  getting  more 
amazing  every  minute. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Why  would  we  know? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Why  would  the  government 
know?  Well,  that  is  interesting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  asked  the 
question.  The  member  for  High  Park  will 
now  answer  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  has  asked  me  the  question  why 
would  they  know?  That  is  interesting.  We 
will  come  to  why  they  knew. 

You  will  recall  that  when  I  began  my 
speech  in  the  Legislature  that  fateful  night 
the  Conservative  front  bench  was  surprisingly 
full.  Here  I  am  doing  very  well.  I  have  got 
five  on  the  front  bench.  It  was  different  that 
night.  The  reason  they  were  there  was  they 
all  knew  what  was  coming  and  they  had 
come  in  to  administer  the  coup. 

You  don't  have  to  take  my  word  for  it, 
because  I  have  a  statement  here  from  a  man 
by  the  name  of  CharHe  Mcllveen.  Most  of 
the  hon.  members  probably  don't  know  who 
Charlie  Mcllveen  is:  I  must  admit  I  didn't 
know  who  he  was  until  just  a  few  days  ago. 
I  was  very  surprised  to  learn  he  is  one  of  the 
members  of  this  Legislature.  In  fact,  I  am 
told  he  is  the  Conservative  member  for 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  The  member  for  High 
Park  is  not  here  often  enough  to  get  ac- 
quainted. He  is  just  here  for  the  question 
period. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  he  is  not  here.  I  am 
sorry  he  is  not  here  and  I  am  sorry  most  of 
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you  don't  know  who  he  is.  Perhaps,  as  the 
years  roll  by  and  his  face  becomes  more 
familiar,  we  will  learn  who  he  is. 

Let  me  read  this  statement  from  Charlie 
Mcllveen,  who  is  apparently  the  member  for 
Oshawa.  I  quote  from  Charlie  Mcllveen. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  As  reported. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Dr.  Charles. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh,  no;  by  Dr.  Charlie 
Mcllveen! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Who  gives  the  race  reports. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Not  as  reported.  This  is  by 
Charlie  Mcllveen,  written  by  Charlie  Mcll- 
veen, not  reported  as  having  been  said  by 
Charlie  Mcllveen.  Charlie  Mcllveen  said— I 
thank  the  member  for  Kitchener: 

When  he  opened  his  speech  I  thought 
something  was  up,  because  all  members  of 
the  Justice  policy  field  were  in  attendance. 
There  were  the  hon.  George  Kerr,  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice;  the  hon. 
Dalton  Bales,  the  Attorney  General;  the 
hon.  John  Yaremko,  the  Solicitor  General; 
the  hon.  Syl  Apps,  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services.  This  alone  is  unusual. 

Mr.  Foulds:  With  friends  like  that  in  the 
rump  you  don't  need  enemies. 

Mr.  Shulman:  To  continue: 

This  alone  is  unusual.  But  with  10  other 
cabinet  ministers  also  in  attendance,  it 
indicated  they  thought  Morty  had  an  un- 
usual speech  prepared. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  He  always  does. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  thank  you,  Charlie 
Mcllveen.  He  has  finally  made  something 
that  can  be  reported  in  Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Charlie  who? 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  asked  what  his  name  is.  Charlie 
Mcllveen,  he  is  one  of  his  party's  back- 
benchers. 

Mr.  Foulds:  His  black  backbenchers. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  will  be  very  black  after 
today.  One  of  the  minister's  black  back- 
benchers, yes.  He  is  the  member  for  Oshawa. 
He  sits  over  there  somewhere,  I  think. 

Mr.  Foulds:  En  the  rump. 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  the  rump. 


Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  The  member  for  High 
Park  never  knows.  He  is  not  in  here  often 
enough. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice  doesn't  even  know  him.  He  is 
checking  on  the  name. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  is  searching  to  see  if  there  really  is  a 
Charlie  Mcllveen.  I  assure  the  minister  that 
there  is  a  Charlie  Mcllveen. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  is  larger  than  life.  They 
call  him  doctor.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  policy, 
though. 

An  hon.  member:  You  can  just  see  the  close 
links  between  the  cabinet  and  the  back- 
benchers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Oh,  Mcllveenl 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  tell  you  the  minister  isn't 
really  informing  those  fellows  about  what  is 
going  on  in  the  backbenches. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  think  perhaps  I  should  in- 
form the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  of 
some  of  the  other  backbenchers  who  appar- 
ently belong  to  the  party.  I  know  the  rump 
is  a  long  way  over  here,  but  there  are  a  few 
of  them  over  here  who  are  worthy  of  note. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Take  a  few  minutes  and  in- 
troduce them  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice.  That  is  the  member  for  Parry  Soimd 
(Mr.  Maeck)  sitting  at  the  end  of  the  front 
row.  The  member  for  Beaches- Woodbine 
(Mr.  Wardle)  is  in  the  back  row. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  The  member 
for  Port  Arthur  will  get  his  chance  to  speak 
later. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  confess  I  don't  put  great 
store  in  what  Charlie  Mcllveen  might  say, 
but  I  think  it's  worthy  of  note  that  if  it  was 
even  obvious  to  the  Conservative  backbench- 
ers that  the  cabinet  knew  what  was  coming, 
it  probably  was  true.  In  addition  to  this,  of 
course,  all  we  have  to  do  is  read  the  state- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  in  which  he 
admitted- 
Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  The  member's  own 
leader  says  he  is  unpredictable. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Oh,  I  would  never  deny 
that;  never  deny  that.  That's  why  the  mem- 
ber comes  to  hear  my  speeches.  If  they  were 
predictable  he  wouldn't  be  here. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Part  of  his  charm. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  The  hon.— I'm  sorry,  I  missed 
that? 

Mr.  Maeck:  I  said  the  reason  we're  here  is 
because  the  member  would  call  for  a  quonmi 
if  we  were  not. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  promise  tonight  I  won't 
call  for  a  quonmi  and  the  member  can  leave 
safely.  I  give  him  my  word. 

Mr.  Foulds:  However,  I  will! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  hon.  member  should  talk 
about  the  depressing  predictability  of  the 
people  on  that  side. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  recall  the 
Attorney  General  mentioning  in  his  little 
statement  that  a  couple  of  detectives  had 
come  to  see  him  two  weeks  before,  carrying 
a  statement  from  this  private  detective  who'd 
given  me  the  information;  denying  that  he 
had  given  it  to  me  and  denying  that  the 
Attorney  General  was  at  the  party.  That  was 
interesting. 

But  even  more  interesting,  something  I 
discovered  just  last  Sunday,  something  that 
I  didn't  know  at  all  was  that  three  weeks 
before  I  gave  the  speech,  one  Tom  Haslett 
from  the  Toronto  Star,  who's  sitting  in  the 
press  gallery  right  now,  had  been  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  said:  "Mr.  Bales,  is  it 
true  you  were  at  this  party?"  And  the  At- 
torney General  denied  it.  He  denied  it  be- 
cause he  wasn't  there.  But  do  you  remember 
the  tremendous  surprise,  the  shock  on  his 
face  when  he  jumped  to  his  feet  when  I  sug- 
gested he  was  at  this  party— shocking!  How 
could  anyone  suggest  he  was  at  that  party. 
What  party?  Where?  What's  the  address? 
Where's  it  near? 

Well,  one  thing  I  must  give  credit  to  the 
Attorney  General— he  is  a  magnificent  actor. 
A  lousy  Attorney  General,  but  a  magnificent 
actor! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  is  not  so  bad 
himself. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  A  Marlon 
Brando! 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  the  member  suggesting  that  the 
Attorney  General  shouldn't  talk  in  this 
House? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  think  perhaps  he  should 
have  behaved  as  a  gentleman  would.  When 
he  knew  this  was  coming— and  he  knew— he 
should  have  sent  a  note  across  the  House  say- 
ing, "I  was  not  there." 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  However,  perhaps  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  is  right.  Perhaps 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  a  member  of  the 
cabinet  to  act  as  a  gentleman.  And  if  so,  I 
apologize;  I  take  back  the  remarks.  The  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  certainly  should 
know. 

An  hon.  member:  The  minister  should  do 
his  research  properly! 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Gee  whizl 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  getting  excited 
again  in  the  front. 

An  hon.  member:  Better  get  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Dukszta)  in  here. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  fortu- 
nately or  unfortunately,  as  the  case  may  be 
—depending  on  who  is  involved— there's  ^oing 
to  be  a  royal  commission.  And  perhaps,  just 
perhaps,  we'll  get  some  of  the  people  who 
are  involved  in  this  delightful  little  affair  on 
the  stand.  Maybe  we'll  be  lucky  enough  even 
to  get  the  Attorney  General  on  the  stand. 
And  maybe  we'll— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  And  the  member. 

Mr.  Shulman:  And  me;  and  I  would  love  to 
go  on  the  stand  before  or  after  that  gentle- 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Under  oath? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Under  oath— both  of  us. 


Hon.    Mr.    Kerr: 

cross-examination  ? 


Under    oath,    subject   to 


Mr.  Shulman:  Both  of  us!  And  I  would 
like  to  have  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Jus- 
tice doing  the  cross-examination;  but  perhaps 
that  would  be  too  easy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  would  like 
to  have  everybody  there  and  run  the  show. 

Mr.  Roy:  Who  is  the  government  going  to 
get  for  counsel? 

Mr.  Shulman:  They'd  like  to  have  Charlie 
Dubin;  but  he's  not  available  any  more. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  basically  all  I 
really  wanted  to  say  about  organized  crime 
with  one  other  exception.  I'm  sorry  the  Minis- 
ter for  Labour  (Mr.  Guindon)  appears  to 
have  left  the  House. 

Mr.  Roy:  He'll  be  back  at  10:30. 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Back  at  10:30?  Okay. 

There  is  one  other  matter  which  is  disturb- 
ing to  me.  You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
gave  a  lengthy  speech  in  this  House  about 
one  crooked  union.  And  let  me  say  again, 
because  I  know  very  well  some  union  leaders 
are  worried  that  this  royal  commission  will 
turn  into  a  witch  hunt,  I  don't  believe  it 
will. 

I  think  everyone  is  well  aware  across  the 
province  that  most  unions,  like  most  corpor- 
ations, are  honest.  There  are  crooked  corpor- 
ations, there  are  crooked  contractors  and 
there  are  crooked  unions. 

Now  one  of  them  is  the  boilermakers;  and 
I  gave  a  lengthy  speech  here  last  year  about 
how  the  money  had  been  stolen  from  their 
treasury  over  a  period  of  years. 

I  asked  the  Minister  of  Labour  to  take 
some  action.  And  subsequent  to  the  speech 
he  invited  me  to  his  office  where  I  gave  the 
speech  again  to  him  and  his  deputy.  And  I'm 
sorry  to  say  nothing  has  been  done  and  the 
situation  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  And 
now  the  international  union  has  stepped  in 
and  put  this  local  under  temporary  trustee- 
ship. The  problem  is  that  the  international 
is  just  as  crooked  as  the  local  in  this  partic- 
ular union.  Surely  it  is  time  that  the  'Minis- 
try of  Labour  stepped  in  with  this  particu- 
lar union,  had  auditors  go  in  and  see  what's 
been  happening  to  the  money— because  it's 
been  disappearing  continuously— and  order  a 
new  election  supervised  by  the  Ministry  of 
Labour;  because  that's  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  have  an  honest  election  in  that 
union. 

As  far  as  the  construction  unions  go,  I 
think  that  is  now  well  under  control.  The 
terms  of  reference  will  allow  the  royal  com- 
mission to  look  into  that.  I  don't  wish  to  say 
anything  further  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  pretty  well  completes 
my  remarks.  I  said  I  would  be  as  brief  as  I 
could  tonight;  I  have  been,  I  thank  you  for 
your  indulgence.  I  have  tried  to  be  as  non- 
provocative  as  the  member  for  St.  George 
(Mrs.  Campbell).  I  hope  I  haven't  said  any- 
thing to  irritate  the  real  St.  George— pardon 
me  the  ex-St.  George,  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Victoria- 
Haliburton. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria- Haliburton): 
In  the  fall  session  of  1971,  I  placed  on  the 
order  paper  a  resolution  which  stated  the 
following: 


That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  would 
be  of  value  to  have  statements  by  the  minis- 
try to  the  Legislature  reviewing  problems 
encountered  by  the  government  since  the  last 
sitting  of  the  House  and  the  executive  action 
the  government  has  taken  or  is  considering 
to  meet  those  problems;  that  a  precedent  be 
established  for  the  delivery  of  such  state- 
ments on  the  sitting  day  following  the  de- 
livery of  the  speech  of  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  at  the  opening  of  the 
session,  under  the  order  of  business  state- 
ments by  the  ministry;  and  further,  that  such 
statements  not  exceed  two  hours  in  total. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  done  to  accomplish 
certain  things.  Not  the  least  was  the  first  real 
opportunity  for  the  executive  to  relate  to  this 
House  the  reasoning  for  certain  highlights  of 
policy  decisions  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment between  the  last  day  of  the  previous 
legislative  sitting  of  the  old  session  and  the 
beginning  of  the  new  session.  This  would  be 
a  period  of  approximately  two  hours  of  time 
and  could  be  undertaken  on  the  day  follow- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Throne  Speech  which, 
I  would  suggest,  is  not  too  busy  a  day  in 
the  business  of  this  House.  I  would  suggest 
it  would  be  a  series  of  30-minute  statements 
by  the  provincial  secrdiaries;  it  would  pro- 
vide a  good  measure  of  knowledge  to  the 
members  on  recent  events  and  actions- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That's 
not  fair!  The  member  wants  them  to  work. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  —which  could  be 
reflected  in  the  speeches  made  in  the  Throne 
Speech  debate.  Such  an  undertaking  would 
be  a  measure  of  accountability  to  the  people 
and  might  evein  be  considered  by  some  as 
being  similar  to  a  reading  of  minutes  of 
deliberations  conducted  while  this  House  was 
in  recess.  One  can  reflect  on  a  basic  need 
for  such  a  measure  when  we  consider  there 
were  so  many  days  when  this  House  was  in 
recess  since  the  previous  sessiotai  of  this  Par- 
liament. 

There  is  also  another  reason  to  have  this 
reporting  as  part  of  the  sitting  on  the  second 
day.  It  would  not  only  make  a  full  business 
period  but  in  practice  would  really  make  a 
day  for  a  question  period  and  introduction 
of  items  for  creation  of  our  order  paper,  to 
provide  for  measures  to  be  placed  for  deliber- 
ation by  the  House.  This  proposal  would 
add  to  our  deliberations  in  a  meaningful  way. 

Now  that  I  have  devoted  some  time  to 
what  I  consider  a  very  necessary  democratic 
measure  needed  here,  may  I  take  a  few 
minutes   of   the    House's   time   to   suggest   a 
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possible  improvement  of  Canadian  affairs  in 
another  place.  While  in  Europe  this  past  fall, 
one  of  the  features  I  found  to  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  was  the  opportunity 
afforded  within  the  government  structure  of 
West  Germany  for  different  levels  to  have 
direct  input  into  the  senior  governmental 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your 
attention  and  to  that  of  our  members  that 
recently  Senator  CroU  in  the  Senate  of  Can- 
ada suggested  some  possible  changes  to  the 
makeup  of  the  Senate.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  such  reform  of  the  Senate  should  reflect 
the  need  for  direct  provincial  input  into  cer- 
tain deliberations.  This  could  be  done  by 
representation  directly  from  this  Legislature 
and  the  other  provincial  Houses  of  Canada. 

For  instance,  only  members  who  have 
served  at  least  five  years  in  this  House  might 
be  eligible  for  selection  in  order  to  have  a 
good  base  of  experience  here  as  background. 
Three  such  members  could  be  the  represen- 
tation quota^two  from  the  government  party 
of  the  day  and  one  from  the  opposition.  The 
term  in  ofiBce  would  be  for  the  lifetime  of 
this  House  between  elections.  Nominations 
could  be  made  by  each  party  from  among 
its  membership  and  elections  conducted  by 
secret  ballot  among  the  members  of  this 
House. 

Selection  could  be  considered  not  demand- 
ing full-time  attendance  in  the  Senate,  but 
presence  there  for  selected  debates  and  de- 
liberations on  such  items  that  have  a  basic 
need  for  provincial  reflections  into  national 
considerations,  such  as  urban  affairs,  energy 
policy,  transportation  policy,  health  and  wel- 
fare, culture  and  arts,  and  recreation  and 
sports. 

Today  we  see  a  proliferation  of  federal- 
provincial  conferences,  with  both  the  provin- 
cial executive  and  civil  service  people  in- 
volved with  their  federal  counterparts.  Sel- 
dom, if  ever,  is  there  any  direct  reflection  by 
other  members  of  this  House  until  a  govern- 
ment measure  reflecting  conclusions  reaches 
this  place. 

Present  reflection  in  the  Senate  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  current  political  re- 
flections of  any  one  province  or  its  Legisla- 
ture. While  it  is  true  senators  are  representa- 
tive of  each  province— and  I  believe  we  have 
24  from  the  Province  of  Ontario— one  can 
only  speculate  on  the  long-term  association 
and  contact  with  provincial  or  local  govern- 
ment reflections  as  each  serves  his  or  her 
term  of  years.  It  may  well  be  a  valid  opinion 


that   such   contact   or   up-to-date   knowledge 
becomes    less    delineated    with    the    time    of 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  described  as  a 
possibility  should  be  seriously  considered  by 
this  House  and  even  by  the  Senate  of  Canada. 
The  need  for  such  a  forum  for  provincial 
affairs  to  be  reflected  at  our  federal  level  is 
such  that  when  full  thought  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  the  conclusion  could  easily  be 
such  as  to  have  only  a  small  relationship  to 
the  minimum  suggested  possibility  that  I 
have  proposed  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  pleasure  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  and  also  due  to  the  sup- 
port of  this  House  for  the  Canadian  area 
conference  of  the  Commonwealth  Parliamen- 
tary Association  which  was  held  in  August 
in  Winnipeg,  for  me  to  have  attended  my 
first  session  of  that  body.  It  was  the  great 
regret  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
(Mr.  Deans)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Dur- 
ham (Mr.  Carruthers),  as  well  as  myself,  that 
the  Speaker  of  this  House  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Brant  (Mr,  R.  F.  Nixon)  were  unable 
to  take  part  with  us  in  this  democratic 
process. 

I  commend  to  every  one  of  you,  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Branch  of  the  Common- 
wealth Parliamentary  Association,  the  ver- 
batim reports  that  each  have  received.  I  hope 
that  each  member  will  read  these  reports 
and,  at  some  time  in  the  spring  session,  join 
together  under  your  guidance,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  applying  for  the  15th  meeting,  of  which 
Ontario  is  to  be  the  host.  This  year  our  sister 
province,  Quebec,  will  host  the  meeting  and 
I  know,  sir,  that  you  hope  for  a  strong  dele- 
gation from  Ontario  to  attend  that  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  this  past  15  months,  due 
to  the  exposure  to  representations,  interviews 
and  general  study  with  my  colleagues  on  a 
select  committee  on  economic  and  cultural 
nationalism,  may  I  reflect  that  certain  great 
events  of  change  have  taken  place  within  the 
world.  Also,  there  will  be  great  cause  for 
this  House  to  take  into  consideration  certain 
things  in  the  days  ahead,  most  extensively 
and  in  depth,  especially  all  the  items  men- 
tioned in  the  Throne  Speech.  We  realize  that 
in  the  approximately  60  bills  mentioned  by 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  as  a  possible  work- 
load, we  will  have  before  us  measures  with 
far-reaching  effects  on  employment,  industry 
and  cultural  matters  to  our  people. 

I  hope  to  see  measures  that  wfll  strengthen 
our  competitive  export  ability,  and  our  econo- 
mic strength  improved  as  a  result.  In  this 
connection  I  would  like  to  mention  several 
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guidelines  of  approach  which  I  beheve  have 
some  measure  of  worth  for  us  to  think  about 
as  we  discuss  and  deliberate. 

We  all  wish  that  there  were  more  and 
more  Canadian  investments,  but  we  would 
look  very  suspiciously  at  any  political  pro- 
posal that  would  bring  about  a  net  reduction 
in  total  investment  from  all  sources.  This 
would  then  suggest  policies  of  encouragement 
for  Canadians  to  invest  more  in  Canada,  and 
only  as  these  sources  increase  to  replace 
foreign  investment  resources  in  our  develop- 
ment. 

Trade  is  our  lifeline  and  its  steady  expan- 
sion the  best  possible  means  toward  preser- 
vation of  both  our  political  independence 
and  our  national  standard  of  living.  This  sug- 
gested policy  is  aimed  at  developing  new 
products,  more  research,  selling  efforts  around 
the  world,  and  encouragement  to  our  Cana- 
dian entrepreneurs. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  greatest  threat 
to  our  future  as  a  strong  and  independent 
nation  is  any  possible  growth  of  internal  dis- 
sension within  Canada.  WTiat  do  I  mean  by 
internal  dissension?  It  should  be  and  would 
be  any  tendency  of  the  provinces  to  compete 
against  each  other  in  a  variety  of  ways:  for 
each  to  favour  its  own  products  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other  nine,  and  even  to  penalize 
them  in  government  tenders  and  in  other 
ways. 

This  problem  exists  in  Canada  and  must 
have  a  solution,  as  it  is  draining  resources 
from  other  most  necessary  needs,  such  as  our 
regional  disparities  and  lack  of  capital  for 
development. 

We  must  expand  our  toleration  of  differ- 
ences in  language,  religion  and  social  customs, 
and  accept  our  country's  racial  and  cultural 
diversity  as  a  national  strength  rather  than  a 
weakness.  This  will  mean  making  every  at- 
tempt to  persuade  those  who  would  direct 
our  capital  and  human  resources  in  ways 
that  would  expand  conflict,  to  direct  it  into 
other  needs.  Such  other  priorities  must  be 
stated  and  considered  in  evaluation  of  our 
country's  objectives  as  a  people. 

We  need  confidence  that  the  increasing 
population  of  the  labour  force  and  of  educa- 
tion institutions,  and  the  material  resources 
of  this  land  can  ensure  that  we  have  the 
strength  to  preserve  our  political  sovereignty 
and  independence  beyond  any  doubt. 

We  start  from  our  present  base  of  being 
the  envy  of  almost  all  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Ours  is  a  country  which  has  attracted 
young  men  and  women  from  many  lands. 
Ours     is     a     country     which     visitors     from 


many  nations  are  enthusiastic  about.  Contem- 
plate our  spaciousness,  our  scenic  splendours, 
our  national  and  human  resources,  our  pro- 
ductive endeavour  and  our  standard  of  living. 
Ours  is  a  country  which  cares  for  its  young 
and  its  old  perhaps  better  than  any  other  on 
earth,  and  where  the  opportunities  for  those 
in  between  to  make  a  good  life  are  without 
equal. 

To  know  Canada  today  is  to  know  that 
forces  of  creativity  are  ready  to  be  unleashed, 
in  industry,  business  and  the  arts,  provided 
only  that  we  do  not  allow  individual  and 
corporate  initiative  to  be  stifled.  Few  coim- 
tries  have  less  justification  for  any  pessimism, 
and  more  reasons  for  hope  and  faith  in  their 
future. 

I  hope  I  have  in  some  small  way  reminded 
the  House  that  we  dare  not  be  complacent  or 
naive,  and  I  share  with  the  members  a  faith 
in  Canada's  goals.  Perhaps  I  could  tell  them 
that  on  any  list  of  goals  for  Canadians  I 
would  place:  To  attain  the  highest  level  of 
prosperity  consistent  with  Canada's  political 
preservation  as  an  independent  country;  to 
foster  economic  growth  and  within  this  goal 
a  series  of  financial  objectives  such  as  promo- 
tion of  exports,  management  of  resources, 
improved  transportation,  tourism  advance- 
ment, and  communications  and  technologies 
generally. 

Much  of  this  is  in  the  Throne  Speech. 
Much  of  it  is  going  to  be  before  us  in  the 
coming  months. 

What  is  the  ordinary  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try to  believe  about  the  current  public  de- 
bate on  food  prices?  The  fact  that  he  should 
realize  he  is  obtaining  a  fair  bargain  in 
value?  Or  the  other  point  being  made,  that 
no  one  level  of  producer  or  middleman  is 
receiving  unjustified  prices  for  the  goods, 
services  and  costs  involved?  Or  the  further 
point  that  the  debate  so  far  is  distracting 
attention  from  the  basic  forces  at  work  cre- 
ating rising  prices? 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  House  some 
of  these  basic  forces  at  work  across  the  world 
and  here  at  home.  Bad  weather  at  home  and 
abroad,  and,  we  are  told,  stupid  agricultural 
policies  in  some  foreign  countries  have  put 
high  demand  on  North  American  supplies  as 
well  as  surpluses.  Farm  products  exports  have 
become  important  instruments  of  our  foreign 
policy.  Our  crop-producing  land  has  been 
under  strains  of  increased  land  taxation  and 
urban  growth  that  brings  about  losses  of 
tillable  acres,  that  had  been  in  production, 
through  subdivision  for  homes,  airports,  high- 
ways and  so  on.  Remaining  lands  are  placed 
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under  forced  growth  due  to  fertilization 
methods  that  have  caused  havoc  to  produc- 
tion. Higher  incomes  are  resulting  in  de- 
mands for  convenience  foods;  for  example, 
packaged  dinners,  partially  prepared  products 
that  create  more  cost,  not  for  food  but  for 
the  preparation  service. 

Then  we  have  the  other  costing  feature; 
that  of  agriculture  moving  over  the  last  40 
years  to  become  the  most  productive,  most 
capital-intensive,  most  highly  mechanized  and 
all-round  industrial  of  all  the  modem  in- 
dustries. 

We  can  in  no  way  think  of  cattle  raising, 
wheat  growing,  vegetable  production  as 
having  common  interests  at  all  times.  It  is  an 
industry  involving  a  high  degree  of  research 
and  scientific  knowledge.  And  today  we  are 
given  the  warning  that  the  consumer  would 
in  the  end  have  to  pay  for  our  overall  thrust 
of  cleaning  up  the  land,  air  and  water.  Now 
even  food  products  are  finding  that  cost  is 
being  collected. 

We  even  know  we  have  more  increases 
built  in  by  our  environmental  laws  and  regu- 
lations and  their  application.  The  revolution- 
ary increase  in  productivity  of  farm  people 
here  in  Canada,  while  it  could  be  said  to 
have  come  about  through  a  high  level  of 
skill,  talent  and  energy,  has  kept  our  con- 
sumers really  well  off.  We  have  had  great 
benefits  due  to  agriculture  changing  over  the 
last  40  years  from  our  most  traditional  sector 
to  our  most  progressive  sector. 

The  change  has  allowed  about  a  10  per 
cent  reduction  of  the  percentage  of  incomes 
spent  on  food  over  the  last  40  years. 

I  observed,  in  western  Europe,  averages  of 
income  spent  for  food  in  some  countries 
ranging  about  15  per  cent  higher.  We  are 
eating  better  here  in  Canada,  for  less  of  our 
incomes,  than  much  of  the  world.  A  good 
part  of  the  answer  is  ably  demonstrated  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  record 
achieved  by  Ontario  and  its  people,  with  the 
real  booster  being  the  present  government's 
expansionary  policy.  More  people  working 
means  more  people  paying  the  cost,  and  a 
lowering  of  the  taxes  applied  to  goods  and 
services. 

Rural  Ontario  is  known  for  its  independ- 
ence and  self-reliance.  But  over  the  last  40 
years  we  have  been  more  and  more  in  part- 
nership with  urban  people  and  government. 
Our  export  of  people,  with  their  talents  and 
intelligence,  to  urban  Ontario  has  eroded 
rural  political  strength. 


We  are  reminded  of  this  in  the  mention 
of  electoral  revision  to  be  undertaken,  as 
suggested  in  the  Throne  Speech.  We  remind 
our  urban  people  and  governments,  because 
of  the  changes  I  have  mentioned,  that  part- 
nerships only  work  when  all  parties  share. 
A  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions about  price  and  wage  controls.  Few 
people  in  business  today,  I  suppose,  and  few 
in  this  House,  would  remember  the  wage  and 
price  controls  in  the  wartime  period. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Far  too 
many  of  them  would  remember  it. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Well,  I  doubt  many 
of  the  NDP  would,  because  I  don't  think  they 
were  ever  in  much  on  management. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it! 

Mr.  Foulds:  Whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  members  of  this  House  that  certain 
things  should  be  remembered  in  connection 
with  price  and  wage  controls. 

The  purpose  would  be  to  stop  the  current 
inflation  and  to  stabilize  both  wages  and 
prices  for  the  duration  of  the  present  prob- 
lem, I  would  think,  and  not  as  a  permanent 
measure. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  about  interest  rates? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Wage  and  price  con- 
trols were  put  into  eff^ect  during  the  Second 
World  War.  The  formula  is  unpopular,  and 
it  has  often  been  argued  that  the  disadvan- 
tages outweigh  the  advantages.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  some  kind  of  restraint  must  be 
applied  by  the  government,  because  volun- 
tary measures  in  the  public  interest  have  not 
been  undertaken  by  the  labour  unions  or  by 
management  in  the  major  industries. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Or  by  bankers! 

Mr.  R.  G,  Hodgson:  Wage  increases  are  by 
no  means  abolished  under  the  control  sys- 
tem; nor  are  prices  necessarily  held  at  a 
specific  level  without  any  change  whatsoever. 
Government  agencies  are  usually  granted  cer- 
tain discretionary  powers  over  both  wages 
and  prices. 

The  problem  that  confronts  the  nation 
today  is  as  serious  as  any  we've  faced  in 
recent  history.  The  national  economy,  for 
instance,  has  reached  an  unprecedented  size; 
and  the  relationship  of  business  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  has  grown  more  com- 
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Elex.  Most  of  our  economists,  in  government, 
usiness  and  imiversities,  continue  to  view 
direct  controls  over  prices  and  wages  as  the 
tools  of  last  resort. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  treating  direct  con- 
trols as  tools  of  last  resort  arises  because  we 
have  a  greater  understanding  of  how  our 
economy  functions  in  response  to  indirect 
controls  such  as  monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 

There  does  seem  considerable  agreement 
in  existence  that  such  indirect  control,  prop- 
erly used,  can  provide  the  basis  for  orderly, 
economic  growth  in  a  non-inflationary  way. 
Direct  controls  are  used  over  situations  in- 
volving very  rapid  inflation  when,  for  what- 
ever reason,  indirect  controls  were  not  totally 
efiFective. 

History  tells  us  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trols have  not  been  successfully  administered 
and  neither  labour,  business  or  industry  has 
ever  been  satisfied  with  the  device.  The 
economic  situation  throughout  Canada  is 
growing  more  and  more  critical;  and  impalat- 
able  as  wage  and  price  controls  may  be,  some 
people  favour  them  as  a  means  of  halting 
inflation. 

The  real  culprit  in  the  whole  situation,  of 
course,  is  the  wage-price  spiral.  Rising  wage 
costs  force  higher  prices.  Iiiflation  has  threat- 
ened the  stability  of  the  dollar  and  strikes 
have  been  avoided  or  settled  only  after  sub- 
stantial concessioins  have  been  made  to  union 
labour.  If  there  is  no  restraint  imposed  by 
the  government  on  either  wages  or  prices, 
nobody  can  predict  with  certainty  what  the 
outcome  will  be  of  labour-management  nego- 
tiations in  this  year. 

All  of  this  merely  emphasizes  how  impor- 
tant it  is  for  the  other  remedies  to  be  given 
serious  colnsideration.  Substantial  cuts  in  gov- 
ernment spending  would  automatically  lessen 
the  demand  for  certain  types  of  products  and 
materials. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  about  some  cuts  in 
prices?  They  are  artificially  high  now. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Interest  rates  would 
tend  to  stay  low.  The  nation's  economy 
might  then  experience  a  gradual  period  of 
readjustment  without  the  necessity  of  wage 
and  price  controls.  One  of  the  unfortunate 
aspects  of  wage  and  price  laws  is  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  equitably  enforced. 

Theoretically  the  government  agencies  in- 
volved are  disinterested  and  neutral  but 
actually  political  pressure  is  exerted  from 
labour  unions  and  industries.  Their  views  are 
not    readily   turned    down   by   a    politically- 


minded  administration.  If,  in  addition  to 
wage  and  price  controls,  there  were  some  way 
to  put  into  effect  self-control  in  the  political 
operation  of  government  so  that  all  interests 
would  be  dealt  with  impartially,  maybe  some 
restraints  in  wage  and  price  laws  could  really 
be  effective  in  curbing  inflation  and  stabiliz- 
ing the  economy. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  about  unearned  income 
and  coupon  clippers? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  that  in  the  Throne  Speech  we  had 
reflections  on  what  this  government  was 
going  to  bring  forth  in  some  way  to  further 
the  promotion  of  tourism.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  in  this  House  we  had  a  resolution  that 
I  introduced  which  brought  forth  from  the 
government  $1  million  for  loans  to  tourism. 
I  must  tell  you  that  it  was  referred  to  by 
the  minister  as  seed  money. 

Members  know  that  when  seed  lies  in  the 
ground  too  long  it  sometimes  gets  a  bit  sour, 
and  the  seed  money  for  tourism  is  not  ade- 
quate today.  It  wasn't  adequate  then.  I  must 
say  to  members  that  we  have  tourist  lodges 
throughout  Ontario  which  are  in  need  of 
updating;  accommodation  improvements  are 
needed  generally  in  the  whole  industry. 

I  also  would  suggest  that  tourism  does 
need  a  shot  in  the  arm  by  this  province  in 
many  other  ways.  One  of  them  is  improved 
transportation  to  the  north  from  this  city.  I 
know  the  member  for  Downsview  will  agree 
with  me  that  we  do  need  a  better  system  of 
routes  in  and  out  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Singer:  Right! 

Mr.  Foulds:  Right  up  to  Fort  Francis, 
Kenora,    Atikokan    and   Geraldton. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  The  member  sounds 
like  a  CNR  station  caller  of  years  ago  when 
they  used  to  use  a  fog  horn. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  my  colleague  from 
Thunder  Ray,  he's  a  former  CPR  conductor. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Right.  We  do  need 
better  routes  in  to  and  out  of  here.  I  suggest 
again  to  this  House  my  concern  in  regard 
to  the  development  of  North  Pickering  and 
the  international  airport. 

If  this  government  doesn't  build  a  better 
service  route  in  that  general  area  and  get  on 
with  the  job  immediately  I'm  not  going  to 
suggest  to  members  the  chaos  that  is  going 
to  result.  Those  roads  are  overloaded  today. 
Weekend  travel  comes  to  a  complete  halt 
for  miles  in  that  section.  Here  again,  we're 
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going  to  talk  about  putting  additional  trans- 
portation of  trucks,  workers,  everything  into 
that  a  community. 

I  say  to  the  government  let's  get  on  wdth 
the  job;  let's  build  the  Scarborough  express- 
way. Let's  get  the  situation  so  that  people 
can  flow  into  and  out  of  this  city  to  other 
parts  of  this  province.  After  all,  whether  or 
not  this  government  realizes  it,  the  rest  of 
the  province  has  to  come  here  to  deal;  has  to 
come  here  for  investment;  and  does  have 
to  come  here  to  this  city  to  the  seat  of 
government. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  That's 
where  the  member  is  wrong. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Spa- 
dina  here  we  come. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  said. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  suggest  that  if  we 
don't  get  on  with  these  transportation  routes 
by  the  time  we  get  rapid  transit,  we  won't 
need  rapid  transit  because  there  won't  be 
anybody  here.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hdn.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Look  who  is 
the  Speaker! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Let  it  restrain  you. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  real  McCoy  would  be  in  the  Speak- 
er's chair  tonight,  but— 

Mr.  Speaker:  You're  standing  up. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —through  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  my  long  period  of  uninterrupted  attend- 
ance this  year  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
occasional  tolerance. 

There  are  maJny  commendable  things  I 
could  say  about  the  Speaker.  I  have  known 
him  for  many  years,  including  when  he  was 
the  mayor  of  the  fair  town  of  Preston,  and 
during  his  service  there  and  on  the  mayors 
and  reeves  committee.  I  know  of  the  great  job 
that  he  and  his  gracious  wife  do  with  the 
pages.  I  have  had  a  lot  of  talks  vdth  the 
pages  and  they  love  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reuter 
very  much  for  the  interest  that  they  have 
taken.  Also,  there  is  the  warm  friendship 
we've  had  with  the  Speaker  outside  the 
House. 

Having  said  this,  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,   that  the   Speaker  himself  is   a  bit 


hard   of  hearing,   as   it   were.   I  think   of  a 
story  about  the— 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Only 
when  the  member  is  speaking. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  well— I  think  of  the  story 
about  the  couple  who  had  11  children  and 
the  man  explained  that  his  wife  was  hard  of 
hearing.  Every  night  when  they  wdnt  to  bed 
the  husband  would  ask:  "Do  you  want  to  go 
to  sleep  or  what?""  What,"  his  wife  answered. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  glad  you  yourself  came  in, 
sir. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  The  mem- 
ber is  getting  bad. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  had  better  start  getting 
serious,  having  said  these  nice  things  about 
you— 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  will  sdze  Hansard 
tomorrow,  wait  and  see! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  do  think  that  I  can  say  to 
you,  on  behalf  of  some  of  my  fellow  col- 
legiains,  as  the  member  for  Elgin  (Mr.  Mc- 
Neil) calls  them,  my  fellow  colleagues,  there 
are  many  things  that  you  need  to  pull  your 
socks  up  about,  with  regard  to  things  that 
affect  our  lives  here.  We  are  expensive 
people.  Our  time  is  valuable  but  you  don't 
think  we  are. 

I  think  each  member  of  this  Legislature 
shoiJd  have  a  speaker's  box  on  his  desk.  It's 
a  unit  I  can  provide  for  you  for  $10  each,  but 
I  think  you  should  pay  for  it  because  anyone 
will  sell  it  to  you.  In  fact,  you  might  con- 
sider putting  in  closed-circuit  television  in 
keeping  pace  with  the  modem  technology.  I 
think  it's  one  thing  you  can  look  at  very 
closely,  because  it  is  not  too  expensive. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  ( Victoria-Haliburton ) : 
Why  doesn't  the  member  donate  it? 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  could  all  stay  at  home 
and  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes.  This  is  more  intelligent 
tha/n  what  the  member  for  High  Park  said 
tonight,  though.  It  wasn't  his  best  night. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Thanks. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  we  could  have  a  car 
pool  here  for  members.  Today,  I  saw  a  very 
touching  thing.  I  was  walking  up  here  and 
I  saw  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Yaremko) 
arrive  in  his  limousine.  He  was  sitting  there 
and  he  waited  for  the  driver  to  come  roulnd 
and  open  the  door  for  him.  He  stepped  out 
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and  the  driver  handed  him  his  briefcase.  The 
minister  thanked  him  and  walked  away.  I 
thought,  that's  performance!  That's  just  beau- 
tiful. It's  great  to  see  all  this— 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  member  was  impressed. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Did  he  tell 
him,  "Now  remember,  your  name  is  Yaremko. 
You  are  the  Solicitor  General"? 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  I  think  it's  loading  it  on 
a  bit  too  much  when  all  industry  provides 
courtesy  cars,  that  the  brass  over  there— the 
upper  crust  I  call  them— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  lower 
crust,  I  call  them, 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  those  fellows  over  there 
are  the  upper  crust.  I  guess  one  would  call 
them  that— the  upper  crust  is  usually  just  a 
bunch  of  crumbs  held  together  by  dough. 

An  hen.  member:  Right  on,  right  on! 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  the  case,  I'll  tell  you. 
I  think  what  you  might  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
send  the  House  leader  (Mr.  Winkler)  away 
on  a  course  on  how  to  run  the  House— he 
could  use  that. 

An  hon.  member:  A  housekeeping  course! 

Mr.    Sargent:    His    skates   are   pretty    dull 

sometimes. 

I  go  to  Mexico  the  odd  time  and  I  watch 

the  bullfights  down  there;  and  I  sometimes 

find  myself  hoping  that  the  bull  is  going  to 

win.    Well,    we    have    the    Sergeant-at-Arms 

sitting  down  there  with  a  sword- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 

He   came   back   in   for    the    hon.    member's 

speech. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  I  don't  think  that's  fair 
play.  We  should  post  another  weapon  here 
that  we  could  use  to  defend  ourselves.  I've 
seen  him  play  golf,  and  I  don't  know  whether 
we  could  match  the  major  or  not,  but  I  think 
we  should  be  given  a  weapon  to  fight  back 
with. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  we  would  have  a  sauna 
bath  here.  I  see  some  of  my  friends  come  in 
here  in  the  mornings,  and  I  think  they  would 
agree  with  me  that  it's  needed. 

An  hon.  member:  Couples  night,  every 
Friday! 


Mr.  Sargent:  And  I  think  what  the  Speaker 
might  do  is  take  off  that  crazy  hat  he  wears. 
It's  a  bit  much. 

An  hon.  member:  Right.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  has 
come  to  "unquo"  the  status. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  What  was  that? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Nice  to  have  the  minister 
back. 

An  hon.  member:  "  'Unquo'  the  status."  I 
like  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  showed  up  in  Malton  one  day,  out- 
bound on  a  trouble-shooting  mission:  The 
pilot  said  to  him,  "Where  to,  sir?"  The  Pre- 
mier replied,  "Anywhere  in  Ontario.  We  are 
in  trouble  all  over." 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  The  member  told  us  that 
one  last  year. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  No.  That's  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  It  still 
applies. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  And 
they  were  in  trouble  all  over  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  In  fact  I  heard  him  say 
that  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  that  right?  Well,  we  have 
the  news  that  the  government  is  going  to 
bring  down  a  budget.  Anything  can  happen. 
We  are  going  to  increase  the  taxes,  the 
Premier  is  telling  the  people.  He's  getting 
them  all  prepared  for  the  fact  that  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  more  money  to  run 
this  show. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development):  No,  no  one 
wants  to  increase  taxes! 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  am  against  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  for  goodness  sake,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  news  story  has  come  out  that  the 
Quebec  budget  has  no  increase  in  taxes  for 
the  fourth  straight  time.  They  are  running  an 
operation  down  there  that's  a  business  opera- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  It  sure  is  an  operation! 
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Mr.  Sargent:  It  sure  isn't  the  giveaway 
programme  that  is  going  on  here.  Many  of  us 
here  have  been  watching  this  now  for  about 
10  years,  this  period  of  unprecedented  waste, 
this  irresponsible  plundering  of  the  treasury. 
At  this  rate,  the  government  will  have 
hardly  any  money  available  to  finance  any 
new  projects.  The  Premier  says  we  now  have 
a  fiscal  squeeze— a  fiscal  nightmare,  he  calls 
it— wherein  this  year  we  face  a  deficit  of 
almost  $1  billion  on  top  of  a  $6.1  billion 
debenture  debt,  I  believe.  And  he  calls  for  a 
strong  fiscal  discipline!  Well  he  might! 

Two  western  provinces.  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia,  are  debt-free,  yet  we,  the  most 
dynamic  province  in  the  whole  of  Confed- 
eration, are  paying  up  to  $1.5  million  per 
day  in  debt  charges.  Per  day!  And  not 
principal,  debt  charges!  On  top  of  this  we 
have  a  $6.1  'billion  debenture  debt 

Now  gentlemen,  no  other  administration 
in  the  free  world— of  the  50  states  to  the 
south  of  us;  of  the  nine  other  provinces- has 
such  a  precarious  financial  mess. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Oh,  that's  silly. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  true  though! 

Mr.  Good:  That's  what  we  are  trying  to 
tell  the  government;  it's  true. 

Mr.  Singer:  Where  is  it  worse? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Where  is  it  worse? 

An  hon.  member:  Yes,  that's  right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  what  is  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development  doing 
to  help  it? 

An  hon.  member:  He's  been  dovm  cutting 
sugar  cane. 

Mr.  Shulnvan:  He  doesn't  fly  any  more,  he 
is  doing  that  to  help. 

Mr,  Good:  He's  been  grounded  at  least. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Have  you  read  this  beautiful 
document  here;  this  Auditor's  statement  for 
1971-72?  Someone  should  take  this  and  make 
a  best-seller  or  a  television  serial  show  out 
of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Give  it  to  the  member  for 
High  Park. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It's  fantastic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Hell  sell  them  in  the  hall. 

Mr.  Reid:  It'd  be  nice  if  the  cabinet  min- 
isters would  read  it 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Here  on  page  31  the  Premier 
of  this  province  increased  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  spent  in  his  oflBce  by  $684,000. 
In  one  year  he  spends  $1.2  million.  I 
know  he's  got  a  lot  of  important  things  to  do; 
he's  got  a  loit  of  admirable  qualities  about 
him,  a  lot  of  things  going  for  him.  I  under- 
stand that  his  "Who's  Who"  is  about  seven 
inches  Icing. 

An  hon.  member:  His  what? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Can  you  imagine— 

Mr.  Reid:  Never  heard  a  comment. 

An  hon.  member:  How  about  going  over 
that  one  more  time? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  missed  that  one 
eiitirely. 

An  hon.  member:  Everybody's  afraid  they'll 
laugh  at  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Can  you  imagine  what  kind 
of  gall  a  man  has  to  have;  what  kind  of 
importance  he  must  put  upon  himself,  to 
spend  over  $4,000  per  day  himself.  He  spent 
more  money  in  his  office  than  all  of  the 
other  Premiers  in  Canada  put  together.  In 
fact  he  spends  more  than  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh  come  now! 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right!  Check  it  out  and 
see. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members: 

Mr.  Singer:  The  members  opposite  can't 
tell  us  because  they  don't  know, 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  gall  of  this  man  to  take 
taxpayers'  money  aind  increase  his  budget  by 
$680,000  in  one  year  in  order  to  say:  "I  am 
the  greatest."  And  he  even  has  his  patronage 
man  there;  his  patronage  man  working  out  of 
that  office.  And  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario  pay 
for  that— for  the  Conservative  Party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  When  did  we  have  them? 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  will  have  it  sometime;  not 
too  long  from  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Promises,  promises, 
promises. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  is  a  word  for  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services;  I  don't 
know,  but,  my  mother  always  used  to  tell  me 
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that  if  you  can't  say  something  good  about 
someone,  not  to  say  anything. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  If  you  can't 
hck  them,  join  them! 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  I  have  to  be  silent  right 
now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  page  42  of  this  beautiful 

document- 
Mr.  Maeck:  Is  that  in  the  blue  book  or  the 

pink  one? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  blue  one.  It  is  the  gov- 
ernment's downfall. 

This  will  all  be  coming  up  on  the  accounts. 
It's  a  shocking  revelation  that  we  have  to— 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  I  think  the  member  has 
lost  his  place. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  shows  the  need  for  a 
gigantic  eflBciency  survey.  One  time  a  fellow 
went  into  the  Province  of  Manitoba  and  I 
think  his  fee  was  about  $150,000-and  the 
first  year  he  saved  them  $5  million  when  he 
set  up  this  survey.  But  I  say  that  will  never 
happen  here  because  there  are  all  these  com- 
mittees on  government  productivity  to 
streamline  and  jazz  up  the  place.  It  gives 
the  government  a  chance  to  spend  more 
money  on  its  friends  on  these  commissions. 

But  I  want  to  ask  the  government  who 
is  responsible  for  the  mess  in  Treasury? 
There  are  130  pages  of  misappropriation  of 
funds  costing  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development  should  stay  and  face  this;  it 
won't  hurt  him. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  was  costing  taxpayers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Pat  and  Mike  were  coming  across  the 
ocean  in  a  boat.  Pat  says,  "Look  at  all  that 
water,"  and  Mike  says  "That's  only  the  top 
of  it." 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Let's 
not  have  any  ethnic  jokes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  have  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg, and  what  an  iceberg  this  is.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  should  be  a  royal 
commission  called  by  the  people  power  of 
this   province   to   hunt  out  the   evidence   of 


malfeasance  in  this  whole  corrupt  mess.  In 
the  area  of  business.  We  know  what  would 
happen. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  There  would  be  mass  firings 
and  there  would  be  people  cashiered  for 
theft. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  No,  not  cashiered. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  say  the  word  cashiered  fits 
very  well  there  because  a  lot  of  people  have 
got  their  hands  in  the  till. 

I  don't  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  House 
wants  to  hear  the  sad  message  in  this  thing, 
because  all  the  opposition,  my  leader  and 
all  our  people  and  the  NDP  will  be  tearing 
the  government  apart,  tearing  the  hell  out  of 
it,  in  the  accounts  committee  on  this  stuff. 
It  sure  as  hell  is  time  that  the  people  had 
something  to  say. 

We  saw  the  Premier  in  the  House  the 
other  day  showing  his  amazing  knowledge  of 
mathematics  in  trying  to  unscramble  the  mess 
of  Canada  Square  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Cer- 
hard  Willie  Moog,  who  is  now  between 
Haiti  and  Miami  in  his  yacht— his  "yachet"! 
I  tried  to  call  him  this  morning  on  the  over- 
seas telephone  but  he  was  not  answering  his 
ship-to-shore  phone.  I  wanted  to  ask  him  if 
it  was  true  that  he  helped  build  the  Premier's 
cottage  or  did  he  do  some  repairs  on  it? 
I  wanted  to  ask  him  if  he  got  any  money 
from  the  Tory  party. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Or  gave 
any? 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  he  gave  any  money  to  the 
Tory  party;  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Did  he  repair  the  Premier's 
cottage? 

Mr.  Drea:  Did  anyone  suggest  that  he  re- 
paired the  Premier's  cottage? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  don't  know.  I  woidd  like  to 
find  that  out. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I'd  like  to  know  his  profit 
potential  on  the  $180  million  his  company 
stands  to  gain  in  the  next  30  years.  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  his  money  soinces,  in  fact. 
Did  he  need  any  money  for  this  deal;  because 
of  the  sweetheart  deal  he  has  with  the  Tories 
here  now?  What  a  beautiful  way  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

It  was  amazing  to  see  how  the  Premier 
squirmed  when  he  was  asked  by  my  leader 
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point  blank,  "Did  Mr.  Moog  contribute  to  the 
Tory  election  pot— yes  or  no?"  The  Premier 
squirmed  and  took  the  fifth  amendment.  He 
said,  "On  the  grounds  that  it  might  tend  to 
incriminate  me,  I  refuse  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion." He  said,  "I  will  not  discuss  it." 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  hon.  member's  paraphras- 
ing, of  course. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Of  course,  ni  put  this  in 
quotes. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  The  mem- 
ber has  taken  it  out  of  context. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  member  talking 
about-out  of  context?  The  mess  the  govern- 
ment has  got  this  province  in— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  dare  the  member  say 
that?  This  is  a  stinking  mess  the  government 
has  in  financing  here.  Every  day  we  turn 
to  the  papers  government  people  are  in 
trouble  with  corruption.  What  does  the  gov- 
ernment expect  us  to  believe?  Do  its  mem- 
bers think  we  sit  and  laugh  about  this  all 
the  time? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  again  that  if  we  were 
operating  under  US  law  the  Premier  of  this 
province  would  be  impeached  for  consorting 
in  things  like  Fidinam.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it.  The  governor  of  Illinois  is  in  jail 
for  10  years;  Senator  Brewster  went  to  jail 
this  week  for  two  years  for  bribery,  nothing 
as  bad  as  the  Fidinam  deal. 

There  are  rumoured  sources  of  funds  for 
the  Swiss  Granada  deal  on  the  Hydro  con- 
tracts; I  don't  know  whether  or  not  that's 
laundered  money.  It's  pretty  close  to  a  deal 
like  Fidinam— it  was  Swiss  money.  The  money 
that  is  skimmed  off  in  Vegas  goes  to  New 
York  and  goes  to  Switzerland  and  comes  back 
to  Toronto.  It's  clean  then;  it's  laundered. 

There  was  a  story  in  the  paper— I  couldn't 
get  the  source— a  few  months  ago  that  it  went 
through  a  lawyer  on  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.  He 
was  the  man  who  was  the  starting  point.  As 
I  said  before,  Mr,  Speaker,  organized  crime 
cannot  exist  without  government  co-operation. 
Well,  it  seems  it  is  getting  plenty  of  that. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  announced  that  a 
joint  force  of  police  of  Toronto,  intelligence 
of  the  OPP  and  RCMP  had  a  report  on  the 
Mafia  holdings  in  Toronto— an  ongoing  report 
on  Mafia  holdings  here.  A  few  days  ago  I 
phoned  Mr.  Bird,  the  deputy  commissioner 
of  the  OPP,  and  I  asked  him  if  there  was 
such  a  report;   and  if  so  could  he  make  it 


available  to  me.  He  said  he  would  call  me 
back.  He  called  me  back  this  afternoon  and 
he  said  there  was  no  such  report.  He  said 
he  knew  of  no  Mafia  anyplace  in  Ontario  and 
he  made  a  joke  about  it. 

I  called  him  back  this  evening  and  I  said 
to  the  deputy  commissioner  that  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  he,  the  No.  2  man  in  law 
enforcement  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
would  make  such  a  statement  to  me.  I  noted 
what  he  said  and  I  will  repeat  it.  I  read  him 
this  statement  by  Mr.  Nadon,  who  is  the 
deputy  commissioner  for  Canada  of  the 
RCMP,  and  who  said: 

Information  on  about  1,000  major  figures 
in  organized  crime  in  Canada  was  central- 
ized in  Ottawa  at  the  central  bureau  of  the 
Criminal  Intelligence  Service  of  Canada, 
the  co-operative  intelligence  service  of 
about  60  Canadian  police  departments  that 
have  criminal  intelligence  units  operated 
by  the  RCMP. 

He  said  in  an  interview  that  "although  files 
were  maintained  on  1,000  figures,  there  might 
be  about  10,000  involved  in  organized  crime 
across  the  coimtiy."  He  estimated  that  about 
25  per  cent  of  the  major  figures  were  oper- 
ating in  Quebec.  He  said  that  about  25  to  30 
per  cent  of  these  major  criminals  were  based 
in  Ontario,  mostly  in  the  Toronto  region. 

It  makes  one  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
kind  of  a  police  force  we  have.  No  wonder 
these  peddlers  of  the  laundered  money  can 
operate  with  such  impunity.  I  think  it  is  time 
to  realize  that,  if  we  are  going  to  vote  money 
to  the  OPP  for  intelligence  and  they  dont 
have  any  intelligence  in  their  division,  that 
is  in  liaison  with  the  RCMP  findings,  then 
there  is  something  sadly  wrong  in  the  OPP. 

In  regard  to  the  Fidinam  case,  it  keeps 
cropping  up  more  every  day.  It  is  still  fore- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  we  will 
continue  to  press  for  a  full  judicial  hearing. 

An  interesting  situation  develops  with  Mr. 
A.  G.  MacDonald,  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board's  executive  manager.  This  man 
has  a  $30,000-a-year  salary.  He  is  the  man 
who  engineered  the  Fidinam  programme,  the 
man  they  dealt  with  through  the  WCB.  He 
has  a  $75,000  yacht,  he  has  two  lovely 
homes,  he  winters  in  Switzerland,  yet  he  is 
the  man  who,  on  a  $30,000  salary,  engineered 
the  Fidinam  deal. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  member  implying  that 
he  was  paid  off? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pardon? 
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Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  member  suggesting 
that  he  was  paid  off? 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  does  the  member  think? 
I  can  believe  anything  about  this  gang  over 
here. 

Bill  Callaghan,  now  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, was  formerly  with  the  law  firm  that 
handled  some  of  the  deals  between  Fidinam 
and  the  WCB. 

We  have  an  ongoing  development  here. 
We  have  this  new  Fidinam  setup  being  built 
in  Toronto's  highest  rent  area.  It's  imprac- 
tical for  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  ad- 
ministration. There's  no  parking  for  hun- 
dreds of  injured  workmen  who  must  report 
to  the  offices  each  year. 

As  for  this  deal  that  went  through  with 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board,  part  of  the 
deal  was  that  Fidinam  would  be  able  to  buy 
its  present  building  for  $3.5  million.  The 
building  cost  $5.5  million  to  build  in  1954. 
The  market  price  of  that  building  is  $10 
million.  They  had  the  deal  to  buy  it  for  $3.5 
million  and  would  have  owned  it  today  if  a 
disgruntled  employee  of  Fidinam  hadn't  de- 
livered to  the  Globe  and  Mail  this  Telex  up- 
setting the  whole  deal. 

The  facts  are  that  the  government  got 
caught  with  its  pants  down,  and  this  thing 
won't  go  away.  We  don't  know  where  the 
government  raised  the  other  $4.9  million  in 
its  election  pot.  We  think  a  lot  of  it  was 
done  the  same  way  as  this.  So  we'll  continue 
to  bring  that  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Good:  We  know  how  the  government 
got  $50,000. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  know  how  it  got  $50,000. 
'jL     We  know  that  for  sure. 

We  are  trying  now  to  get  the  log-books  on 
the  aircraft.  We  are  working  through  the 
DOT  in  Ottawa  to  see  if  it'll  provide  the 
log-books  of  the  government's  aircraft.  We're 
hopeful  that  can  maybe  develop  into  some- 
thing. But  it's  a  shocking  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Will  they  supply  the  log- 
books for  the  member's  aircraft? 

Mr.  Sargent:   I  can  tell  the  minister  any- 
WL    body  can  see  my  log-books. 

*'  Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  How  about 

an  exchange?  We'll  make  a  deal  with  the 
government. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  is  a  pilot. 

Mr.  Singer:  We'll  trade  the  government 
log-books. 


Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Where's  the  mem- 
ber's coimsel? 

Mr.  Roy:  Right  here!  Come  on  over.  We'll 
show  the  minister  a  log-book. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  I  should've  taken  a  shot  at  the 
Speaker  and  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre. 

The  member  for  Scarborough  Centre  told 
the  Speaker  the  other  day  he  had  a  change 
of  heart  and  that  he  was  going  to  be  a  good 
boy  from  now  on.  The  other  night  I  heard 
that  he  phoned  the  Premier  at  3:30  a.m.— 
this  could  happen.  He  said,  "Mr,  Premier, 
I'm  sorry  to  wake  you  up  but  the  chairman 
of  one  of  your  commissions  just  died  and  I 
would  like  very  much  to  know  if  I  can  take 
his  place." 

The  Premier  thought  that  over  for  a 
moment.  Replying  very  dryly,  he  said,  "Well, 
I  guess  it's  all  right  with  me,  if  it's  all  right 
with  the  undertaker." 

They  say  you  should  always  leave  'em 
laughing,  Mr.  Speaker.  .sj 

Mr.  Sargent  moves  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  standing  order  No.  28,  I  deem  a 
motion  to  adjourn  to  have  been  made. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East  (Mr. 
Roy)  may  now  introduce  the  subject-matter 
of  his  notice  to  me  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  answer  to  the  question  pertaining  to  the 
French-language  school  situation. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East  may 
now  speak  for  a  maximum  of  five  minutes. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  You  will  recall  that  last  week  I 
addressed  a  question  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Guindon)  in  relation  to  a  com- 
mitment for  a  French-language  school  in 
Cornwall  and  requested  that  a  commitment 
be  made  by  the  fall  of  1973.  The  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  had  earlier  not  given  his  commit- 
ment, saying  it  was  premature,  and  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  had  refused  to  give  a  com- 
mitment. 

Since  the  question  was  asked,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Prof.  Symons  has  been  appointed  to  mediate 
this  situation.  We  on  this  side  of  the  House 
approve  the  appointment  of  Prof.  Symons. 
We  think  he  has  the  trust  of  both  sides,  but 
what  a  ridiculous   situation  the   government 
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has  placed  Prof.  Symons  in  in  this  Cornwall 
affair. 

Although  I  address  my  remarks  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour,  they  should  more  properly 
be  addressed  to  the  Premier  of  the  province 
and  to  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Wells). 
You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  fall 
of  1971,  in  connection  with  the  Sturgeon 
Falls  situation,  at  the  time  of  an  election 
there  was  a  crisis  situation,  so  much  so  that 
the  government  had  to  stop  Symons  along 
the  highway  to  Ottawa  and  tell  him  to  settle 
this  problem. 

Well,  he  did.  He  brought  in  76  recom- 
mendations; recommendations  which  would 
avoid  situations  like  Sturgeon  Falls,  Corn- 
wall, Elliot  Lake  and  others  in  the  future. 
The  government  has  had  this  report  for  more 
than  a  year.  This  report  has  been  on  the 
minister's  desk  since  Feb.  17,  1972. 

You   will   recall,    Mr.    Speaker,   when   this 

report  was  presented  to  the  House,  that  the 

Minister  of  Education- 
Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  What's 

that  got  to  do  with  the  question  to  which 

the  member  didn't  get  a  reply? 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  the  Symons  report,  I  say 
to  the  member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 

At  the  time  the  Minister  of  Education  pre- 
sented this  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  said  that 
1972  would  be  a  year  of  decision. 

Some  decision!  We  have  seen  nothing  but 
inaction  in  this  situation.  And  this  inaction 
borders  on  irresponsibility,  because  they  have 
allowed  deterioration  in  situations  hke  Corn- 
wall, Elliot  Lake,  and  God  knows  where  else 
in  the  province. 

Symons  recognized  this,  and  I'd  like  to 
quote  what  he  said  about  the  situation  then. 
He  said: 

By  Sept.  1,  the  feelings  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  became  so  escalated  that  the 
real  danger  of  violent  confrontation  existed. 

Indeed,  a  students'  strike  called  at  the 
school  opening  in  September  almost  erupted 
into  violence.  Similar  tensions  were  also 
developing  in  a  number  of  Ontario  com- 
munities. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a  crisis  or  near-crisis  existed  in  French- 
English  relations  in  substantial  areas  of  the 
province.  This  had,  in  turn,  serious  impli- 
cations on  the  national  scene. 

Now,  the  government  has  not  implemented 
the  recommendations  of  Symons.  And  they 
are  having  to  send  him  back  to  Cornwall  to 
do  something  that  should  not  exist  had  they 


implemented    the    recommendations    to    start 
with. 

And  what  have  they  done  in  a  peaceful 
community  like  Cornwall,  where  for  a  cen- 
tury both  linguistic  groups  existed  in  peace 
and  understood  each  other? 

Hon.  F.  Guindon  (Minister  of  Labour): 
They  still  do, 

Mr.  Roy:  They  still  do? 

They  have  tension  —  people  calling  each 
other  bigots,  separatists.  The  president  of  the 
school  board  roughed  up  the  president  of 
the  student  union  in  Cornwall.  Does  the 
minister  call  that  peace? 

Why  did  the  government  procrastinate  on 
this  situation?  What  took  so  long.  Why  do 
they  have  to  play  politics  with  national  unity 
and  French-English  relations? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
That  is  the  kettle  calling  the  pot  black! 

Mr.  Roy:  I  ask  my  colleagues  on  all  sides 
of  the  House;  in  a  community  that  was  53 
per  cent  English  speaking  how  long  would 
they  tolerate  not  having  their  own  schools? 
And  this  government  got  $19  million  from 
the  federal  government  for  bilingual  educa- 
tion! 

This  government's  inaction  is  clear  evidence 
of  the  incompetence  and  irresponsibility  of 
its  leadership.  Thank  God  that  the  citizens  of 
this  province  are  finally  starting  to  realize 
this.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  may  now 
take  five  minutes  to  reply  if  he  wishes. 

Hon.  Mr,  Guindon:  Mr.  Speaker:  first  of  all 
I  should  like  to  tell  my  hon.  friend  from 
Ottawa  East  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  the  issues  in  this  dispute  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  now  have  a  mediator, 
and  I  would  presume  it  would  be  very  im- 
proper on  the  part  of  a  responsible  local 
member  to  discuss  the  issues  at  this  present 
time, 

I  should  like,  however,  to  state  my  amaze- 
ment that  since  this  matter  concerns  the 
French-speaking  element  of  this  province,  my 
hon,  friend  from  Ottawa  East  did  not  see  fit 
to  engage  in  the  debate  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. And  I  shall  turn  into  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  spoken  more  French  in 
this  House  than  the  minister! 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  M.  le  President,  je 
m'etonne  que  mon  bon  ami  et  collegue 
d'Ottawa  Est  ait  rate  une  occasion  rarissime 
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d'utiliser  le  frangais  dans  un  debat  qui 
touche  d'abord  et  surtout  les  francophones 
de  rOntario. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):   Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  II  a  fait  allusion  tantot 
a  la  commission  Symons  et  a  certaines  recom- 
mandations,  mais  il  a  oublie  de  signaler 
cependant  que  I'une  de  ces  recommandations 
a  deja  ete  mise  en  vigueur,  soit  la  nomination 
d'un  sous-ministre-adjoint  en  la  personne  de 
M.  Carriere. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Seule- 
ment  une! 

Mr.  Roy:  La  seule.  C'est  la  seule  qui  et^ 
faite. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  C'est  la  seule  chose  qui  a  6t6 
faite. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Et  puisque  mes  bons 
amis  de  I'opposition  ne  veulent  pas  recon- 
naitre,  meme  que  dans  ses  defauts,  dans  sa 
faiblesse,  la  loi  141,  le  Bill  141,  a  donne 
quelque  chose  a  TOntario,  que  I'Ontario 
n'avait  jamais  eu  auparavant,  et  je  veux  dire 
les  ecoles  secondaires  frangaises  dans  la  pro- 
vince d'Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  Sounds  terrific! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon,  Mr.  Cuindon:  Bien  sur,  M.  le  presi- 
dent, je  suis  le  premier  a  reconnaitre  que  la 
loi  n'etait  peut-etre  pas  parfaite,  mais  il  faut 
dire  qu'elle  a  ete  le  resultat  du  comite 
Beriault  qui  a  traverse  la  province  plusieurs 
fois  afin  de  rencontrer  les  groupes  franco- 
phones de  cette  province  et  d'essayer  d'ob- 
tenir  ce  qu'il  voulait.  Comme  on  se  souvient, 
a  cette  epoque-la,  les  institutions  privees  ne 
pouvant  plus  tenir  le  coup,  il  a  fallu  que  le 
gouvernement,  et  c'est  un  gouvernement  con- 
servateur  encore  une  fois,  qui  a  donne  a  cette 
province  des  ecoles  frangaises  en  Ontario. 

M.  le  President,  pour  repondre  a  mon  ami 
d'Ottawa  Centre,  je  dois  dire  que  seulement 
dans  deux  endroits  dans  cette  province,  nous 
avons  eu  des  affrontements,  des  chocs,  des 
heurts,  comme  dans  le  cas  de  Sturgeon  Falls 
et  Cornwall,  mais  parlons  done  de  Toronto, 
parlous     done    de     Windsor  —  parlons     done 


d'Ottawa;   la  lettre  et  la  loi,  le  bill   141   a 
fonctionne  parfaitement. 

Alors  mes  chers  amis,  a  Cornwall  c'est  un 
probl^me  tres  complexe  et,  comme  je  I'ai  dit, 
je  n'ai  pas  I'intention  ici  d'intervenir  et  d'in- 
fluencer  en  quelque  sorte— 

An  hon.  member:  Maybe  I  should— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  — le  m^diateur  qui  a  ete 
nomme  par  le  gouvernement. 

Je  dois  dire,  M.  le  President,  que  si  mes 
collegues  de  Topposition  veulent  essayer  de 
toucher  a  la  reputation  du  depute  de  Stor- 
mont  en  ce  qui  a  trait  a  la  preservation  et 
I'epanouissement  de  la  langue  et  de  la  culture 
frangaise  en  Ontario,  ils  perdent  leur  temps. 
Et  meme  avant  que  mes  collegues  aient 
I'honneur  se  s'asseoir  ici  dans  cette  Legisla- 
ture, bien  avant,  j'ai  eu  I'avantage  et  le  privi- 
lege de  parler  dans  cette  Chambre  en  fran- 
gais,  en  1957,  en  1963  a  titre  de  depute  de 
Stormont,  apres  avoir  conquis  un  chateau  fort 
liberal,  de  parler  en  frangais  pour  la  premiere 
fois  dans  cette  chambre,  j'ai  eu  I'honneur  en 
plus  en  1967  d'etre  le  parrain  du  bill  de 
I'Universite  d'Ottawa,  une  universite  bilingue 
qui  se  trouve  dans  le  comte  d'Ottawa  Est 
de  mon  ami.  J'ai  en  plus  des  fils  qui  ont  fre- 
quente  les  ecoles  frangaises  depuis  toujours, 
j'ai  meme  un  fils  qui  frequente  I'ecole  fran- 
gaise  St-Laurent,  alors  je  peux  vous  dire  que 
je  suis  tres  au  courant  de  la  situation  et 
j'espere  que  la  solution  que  le  gouvernement 
a  prise  en  envoyant  un  mediateur  compe- 
tent- 

Hon.  A.  Crossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
That'll  hold  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  — un  mediateur  reconnu 
a  travers  la  province— solutionnera  ce  pro- 
bleme  et  que  notre  population  comme  autre- 
fois sera  de  plus  en  plus  unie  dans  I'avenir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crossman:  Tres  bien!  Couldn't 
have  said  it  better  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  now  deem  the  motion  to 
adjourn  to  have  been  carried.  This  House 
stands  adjourned  until  2  of  the  clock  Thurs- 
day afternoon  next. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:40  o'clock  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  with 
us  today  as  visitors  in  the  east  gallery 
students  from  Vincent  Massey  Public  School 
of  Oshawa  and,  in  the  west  gallery,  students 
from  AUan  A.  Martin  Seaiior  Public  School 
of  Mississauga  and  Nelson  High  School  of 
Burlington.  A  little  later  we  will  be  joined 
in  the  east  gallery  by  students  from  E.  J. 
Sand  Public  School  of  Thomhill. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


HERITAGE  ONTARIO 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  table  at  this  time  the  report  of 
the  Heritage  Ontario  congress.  This  report, 
entitled  "Heritage  Ontario,"  represents  the 
combined  efforts  of  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals both  within  and  outside  government, 
including  the  1,500  participants  in  the  con- 
gress workshops  who  were  the  real  authors 
of  this  particular  document. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  on 
behalf  of  the  province  to  the  26  members  of 
the  Heritage  Ontario  Advisory  Committee, 
most  of  whom  are  in  attendance  in  the 
House  this  afternoon.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
members  join  me  in  thanking  these  indi- 
viduals for  their  outstanding  contribution  to 
the  success  of  Heritage  Ontario.  I  am  very 
pleased  on  behalf  of  all  of  us  to  welcome 
them  to  this  assembly  this  afternoon,  and  to 
thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  your  kindness  in 
making  the  arrangements  for  their  seating. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  the  Heritage  Ontario  con- 
gress without  an  understanding  of  the 
historical  context  in  which  it  took  place.  On- 
tario is  particularly  proud  of  the  leadership 
role  which  it  has  played  in  encouraging 
Canadians  to  recognize  the  cultural  pluralism 
of  our  society.  Indeed,  during  the  Confedera- 
tion of  Tomorrow  conference  held  in  Toronto 
four  years  ago,  Ontario  made  clear  its  aims 
for  the  future,  with  the  statement:   "Canada 
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should  be  a  bilingual  country  while  maintain- 
ing its  multicultural  character." 

We  are  pleased,  as  a  result,  that  the  fed- 
eral government  is  now  taking  seriously  the 
implications  of  a  pluralistic  approach  to  cul- 
tural heritage  and  is  in  the  process  of  an- 
nouncing the  framework  of  what  it  calls  a 
Canadian  government  policy  on  multicultur- 
alism.  Such  a  development  represents  sig- 
nificant progress  from  the  indifference  with 
which  the  federal  government  first  greeted 
Ontario's  efforts  to  move  in  this  direction, 
and  we  in  Ontario  lock  forward  to  a  greater 
complementarity  of  effort  now  that  Ottawa 
has  broadened  its  vision  to  better  reflect  the 
cultural  realities  of  life  in  Canada. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Com- 
plementary what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Complementarity. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Complementarity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Complementarity. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  is  nothing  like  comple- 
mentarity in  culttu-al  diversity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That's  right.  It  produces 
unity. 

Mr.  Lewis:   It  could  lead  to  homogeneity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It's  nice  to  welcome  the 
member  back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  been  back  a  lot  more 
often  than  the  minister  has  been  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Oh,  I  understand  the 
member  was  off,  going  through  the  peninsula. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —and  I  have  some  responsibil- 
ities, however  I  may  discharge  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  What  does  the  minister 
ever  do  when  he's  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  make  statements. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  not  give  us  the  political 
background  to  the  document  rather  than  this 
rubbish? 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Here  in  Ontario,  we 
recognized  in  plaiming  the  congress  diat 
Heritage  Ontario  could  not  be  a  conference 
of  people  who  were  involved  in  the  same 
business,  or  who  shared  the  same  views  on 
any  given  issue  or  idea.  Rather,  it  had  to 
be  a  congress  in  which  no  one  group  pre- 
dominated in  a  gathering  of  many,  in  which 
no  dogmatic  focus  of  concern  was  identified 
beforehand,  and  in  which  no  consensus  of 
opinion  was  guaranteed  when  the  three  days 
were  over. 

In  effect,  what  the  Ontario  government 
did,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  to  bring  together  a 
truly  representative  cultural  cross-section  of 
the  population  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on 
a  wide  variety  of  issues,  to  create  a  "living 
environment"  in  which  participants  could 
mould  the  shape  of  the  congress  while  the 
government  kept  a  memory  bank  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Kept  a 
what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  So  by  almost  any  defini- 
tion, the  Heritage  Ontario  congress- 
Mr.  Foulds :  Who  wrote  this  speech?  Did 
the  minister  write  this? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  he  didn't  write  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Now,  look,  one  thing  the 
member  has  got  to  get  quite  clear,  this 
congress  was  a  lot  more  successful  than  what 
the  member  or  his  party  attempted  to  do 
later,  much  more  successful.  So  don't  start 
talking  about  any  partisan- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  true.  That  is  a  fair 
comment  by  almost  any  definition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  By  almost  any  definition. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Such  a  phrasel 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  What  does  the  member 
think  I  have  been  doing  up  there  all  these 
weeks? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  By  almost  any  definition, 
the  Heritage  Ontario  congress  more  than  met 
the  expectations  of  both  planners  and  partici- 
pants.   While    almost    every    section    of   our 


society  found  its  voice,  individual  problems 
were  recognized  as  shared  and  possible  solu- 
tions were  offered  at  that  particular  meet- 
ing. Individuals  and  groups  transcended  the 
uniqueness  of  their  own  perspective  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  shared  nature  of  culture 
itself,  and  reasserted  the  individual's  right- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Why  has 
the  Solicitor  General  lost  his  role  as  the 
spokesman  for  these  matters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Look,  just  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy  to  those  who  worked  so  hard,  would 
the  member  like  to  listen  to  this?  They  are 
here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  my  opinion,  it  is  an  insult. 
It  is  libellous! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That's  for  them  to  de- 
cide, and  I  would  consider— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  would  consider  the 
member  the  last  person  who  would  qualify 
as  a  spokesman  for  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  fine.  I  don't  pretend  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member  must  have 
done  something  more  in  the  peninsula  than 
just  try  to  get  a  seat  down  there.  What  was 
he  doing  down  there? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  tried  to  rehabilitate  the  min- 
ister's political  reputation  and  I  failed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Great,  great.  We  don't 
need  any  help  down  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  This  exchange 
is  entirely  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Right,  right.  Should  I 
start  from  the  beginning  again,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Individuals  and  groups  transcended  the 
uniqueness  of  their  own  perspective  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  shared  nature  of  culture  it- 
self and  reasserted  the  individual's  right  to 
define  his  own  experience  in  ways  which  are 
most  meaningful  to  him. 

Many  developments  following  last  June's 
congress,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  illustrated  just 
how  timely  the  discussions  and  the  exchanges 
actually  were.  In  reading  the  report,  one 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  munber 
of  observations  and  comments  which,  since 
their  writing,  have  subsequently  been  reflect- 
ed in  policy  developments.  Nor  can  we  deny 
the  breadth  of  the  present  focus  on  cultural 
pluralism  in  our  province. 
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Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Ministries 
of  Education  and  Labour  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  an  interministerial  com- 
mittee concerning  prejudice  and  bias  in  On- 
tario textbooks.  Amendments  have  been  made 
to  the  Schools  Administration  Act  to  provide 
for  Indian  representation  on  school  boards 
that  administer  institutions  with  a  sizable  per- 
centage of  Indian  students.  Amendments  to 
the    Human    Rights    Code    substantially    ex- 

{janded  the  definition  of  discrimination  re- 
ated  to  housing  and  for  the  first  time  es- 
tablished grounds  by  which  discrimination  re- 
lated to  membership  within  self-governing 
professions  is  prohibited. 

The  government,  as  you  will  also  recall, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Ontario  Welcome  House  to  be 
administered  through  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services,  where  a  broad 
range  of  agencies  and  services  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  newcomers  will  be  physi- 
cally located  under  one  roof.  A  bill  to  cre- 
ate a  languages  of  instruction  commission  for 
Ontario's  education  system  will  be  put  for- 
ward as  a  follow-up  to  the  recommendatioas 
of  the  Commission  on  French-language  Sec- 
ondary Education.  Increased  assistance  to  the 
native  peoples  of  the  province  has  been 
pledged  in  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
Indian  in  this  province,  no  less  than  that 
of  any  other  resident,  to  develop  culturally 
to  his  fullest  potential. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  That's 
why  the  government  gave  the  Indians  five 
million  bucks  in  five  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Despite  the  needs  which 
still  remain,  we  in  this  province  have  achiev- 
ed considerable  progress  in  building  into 
our  programmes  a  sensitivity  to  the  cultural 
pluralism  of  our  people.  We  are  anxious  that 
this  sensitivity  and  responsiveness  become  an 
ongoing  element  in  the  process  of  social  and 
cultural  development  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tabling  the  final  report  of 
the  Heritage  Ontario  Congress  this  after- 
noon, I  hope  that  many  people  will  gain 
from  the  recorded  proceedings  of  this  event 
a  better  understanding  of  what  cultural 
identity  is  all  about.  I  hope  that  others  will 
find  in  this  bilingual  report  on  multicultural- 
ism  a  visible  example  of  the  philosophy 
stated  by  the  former  Premier  of  this  province, 
Hon.  Mr.  Robarts,  in  February,  1969,  when 
he  said: 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that,  while 
the  government  of  Ontario  has  accepted 
bilingualism,  we  have  not  accepted  bicul- 


turalism.  It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  Canada  is 
a  multicultural  mosaic,  and  this  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  our  Province  of 
Ontario.  Of  this  we  are  very  proud,  and 
we  think  that  the  multicultural  aspects  of 
our  cotmtry  are  really  a  part  of  the  true 
Canadian  nationality. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  the  tabling 
of  this  report  may  I  inform  the  members  of 
the  intention  of  the  government  to  establish 
an  Ontario  advisory  council  on  multicultural- 
ism.  During  the  discussions  at  Heritage 
Ontario- 
Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  All  Tory  jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —it  became  obvious  that 
all  of  us  were  interested  in  reaflBrming  the 
ongoing  nature  of  a  multicultural  focus,  the 
necessity  of  seeing  the  Heritage  Ontario 
congress  as  only  part  of  a  broader  thrust 
within  this  province  and  this  nation  toward 
a  greater  responsiveness  to  various  cultural 
needs  and  aspirations.  Repeatedly,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  cultural  development  should 
not  be  institutionalized  or  packaged  but 
meaningfully  encouraged  and  enhanced.  It 
was  also  made  clear,  as  you  will  read  in  the 
report,  that  there  was  a  need  for  a  continuity 
of  focus  in  discussing  cultural  pluralism,  so 
that  the  public  could  identify  a  medium 
through  which  their  own  views  on  this  subject 
could  be  made  known  to  their  government. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  new  Ontario  advisory 
council  on  multiculturalism  will  assist  us  in 
achieving  these  particular  goals.  Made  up  as 
it  will  be  of  approximately  30  members  who 
will  serve  on  a  rotating  basis,  the  advisory 
council  vdll  be  asked  to  advise  the  govern- 
ment through  the  cabinet  committee  on  social 
development  concerning  policies  and  pro- 
grammes with  direct  implications  for  On- 
tario's cultural  communities.  The  council  will 
report  annually  to  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Social  Development  outlining  its  activities 
and  views. 

The  first  chairman  of  this  council  will  be 
named  very  shortly.  It  is  our  intention  to 
work  very  closely  with  the  chairman  in  set- 
ting up  the  membership  and  the  administra- 
tive details  of  the  council  for  its  first  year 
of  operation.  We  will  be  looking  to  the  coun- 
cil to  play  a  very  major  role  in  carrying 
on  the  contributions  which  the  original  Heri- 
tage Ontario  congress  provided.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  hon.  members  will  share  with 
me  a  sense  of  optimism  at  the  positive  thrust 
which  lies  behind  the  announcement  this 
afternoon. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 


TOBACCO  INSURANCE 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be 
guided  by  your  advice.  The  hon.  member  for 
Kent  (Mr.  Spence)  a  few  days  ago  asked  me 
a  question  concerning  flue-cured  tobacco  in- 
surance. The  answer  may  take  the  form  of 
a  statement— it  won't  be  long. 

Mr.  Singer:  Give  it  as  a  statementi 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
minister  that  if  the  answer  is  more  than  two 
or  three  minutes,  it  might  well  be  given  as 
a  ministerial  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Thank  you,  sir.  Since 
this  is  a  bit  of  a  departure  from  the  normal 
way  we  have  been  handling  crop  insm-ance, 
we  propose  to  administer  me  tobacco  plan 
somewhat  difl^erently  than  the  other  plans 
that  are  available  at  present. 

We  will  not  be  using  commission  agents, 
as  such,  to  sell  the  contracts.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Grow- 
ers Marketing  Board,  we  have  established  an 
average  farm  yield,  insurance  coverage, 
premium  rate  and  coverage  per  acre  for  each 
farm   with  tobacco   acreage   allotments. 

Since  we  also  have  a  list  of  all  growers, 
we  vdll  forward  from  the  Toronto  oflBce  an 
application  form  to  each  grower  vdth  the 
above  information  contained  in  it. 

We  will  then  ask  all  interested  growers 
to  return  the  application  to  our  ofiBce  to- 
gether with  the  premium  deposit  of  $100.  As 
soon  as  acreage  allotments  are  finalized,  they 
will  be  invoiced  for  the  difference.  This  pro- 
cedure allows  us  to  substantially  reduce  the 
cost  of  administration,  which  according  to 
the  new  federal-provincial  crop  insurance 
agreement  will  be  paid  entirely  by  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  asked  me 
for  a  list  of  those  who  would  be  the  contact 
men  working  with  the  Crop  Insiu-ance  Com- 
mission but  located  in  the  areas  of  tobacco 
growers.  I  will  do  that  now.   They  are: 

E.  A.  Adams  Insurance,  207  Main  St., 
Delhi  (Norfolk);  Robert  J.  Byers,  RR  3,  Allen- 
ford  (Bruce);  Frank  Cowan,  Box  279,  Burford 
(Brant);  Walt  Cronk,  Brock  St.,  Vittoria  (Nor- 
folk); Herbert  Frey,  515  Talbot  St.,  Aylmer 
(Elgin);  Bev  Gray,  RR  1,  Port  Hope  (Dur- 
ham); Malcolm  Gray  Insurance,  97  Frank 
St.,  Strathroy  (Middlesex);  John  Hofstetter, 
RR  1,  Plattsville  (Oxford);  Jack  Hughes,  Box 
21,  Simcoe  (Norfolk);  Gordon  Lowes,  RR  3, 


Chatham  (Kent);  Morley  Nelson,  RR  2,  Balti- 
more (Northvunberland);  Rosenfeld  Insurance, 
RR  3,  Wheatley  (Essex);  and  Don  Way,  RR 
3,  Tillsonburg  (Oxford). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  give  this  list  to  the 
Hansard  stenographer  so  that  it  will  be  avail- 
able for  spelling.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  quite.  Just  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Not  quite  yet! 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Not  yet, 
he  means.  He  tried  hard  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Margaret,  watch  it! 


SCHOOL  BUDGETS 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence  of 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis),  who  I  was  going  to 
ask  whether  we  should  get  ready  for  a  shoot- 
ing war  with  the  Province  of  Alberta  as 
hinted  by  the  hon.  member  for  Chatham- 
Kent  (Mr.  McKeough),  I  guess  my  first  ques- 
tion will  go  to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Could  the  Minister  of  Education  tell  us 
whether  or  not  he  has  come  to  any  con- 
clusion which  will  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  School  Board  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  recent  meetings  with  trustees  of 
the  Metropolitan  Toronto  School  Board? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  up  until  noon  when  I  was  in 
my  office  for  five  minutes,  I  hadn't  received 
the  kind  of  information  I  asked  them  for  at 
our  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  so  I 
really  have  no  hard  data  in  order  that  I 
would  know  in  specific  terms  what  they  are 
even  asking  for.  When  that  is  presented,  we 
can  then  survey  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
could  the  minister  explain  to  us  why,  when 
he  had  his  meeting  with  the  trustees  of  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  School  Board,  he  in- 
vited to  be  present  all  of  the  Tory  members 
from  Metropolitan  Toronto  but  no  Liberal 
members  and  no  NDP  members? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Shame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  none 
of  them  asked— 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  come  on! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  None  of  the  other  mem- 
bers asked— 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  Just  the  trained  puppets! 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  A  nice 
httle  caball 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  that  so?  Does  he  think  that? 
That's  not  very  nice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  further 
supplementary,  in  view  of  the  minister's  re- 
cent complaints  about  the  snow  job  that  he 
thought  was  being  put  over  on  him  by  the 
North  York  trustees,  why  did  the  minister  not 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  be  present 
at  any  one  of  the  15  meetings?  Or  have  any 
of  his  departmental  o£5cials  been  present  at 
any  one  of  the  15  meetings  to  which  they 
were  invited  and  which  they  said  they 
wouldn't  attend? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  those  meet- 
ings were  what  we  could  call  small  "p" 
political  meetings. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  come  on! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  would  not  have  been 
appropriate  for  members  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  civil  service  staff  to  attend  those 
meetings. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  The  meeting 
the  minister  held  was  a  large  "p"  political. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  people  for  whom  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  attend  would  be  the 
local  members,  some  of  whom,  I  gather,  were 
not  invited  to  those  meetings— that  is  our 
members— and  some  of  them  who  did  attend 
were  given  no  opportunity  to  speak.  I  still  say 
that  those  meetings  were  fairly  one-sided 
operations  to  present  one  side  of  the  story. 
If  the  member  would  like  us  to  hire  a  hall 
and  present  our  side  that's  fine.  I  think  we 
have  a  very  good  side  to  present. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  final 
supplementary,  does  the  minister  need  any 
greater  hall  than  this  legislative  assembly  to 
present  his  side  of  the  story  if  he  has  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  that  is  a  very  good 
point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member— this  is  the  question  I've  been  asking 
for  the  last  couple  of  weeks  and  I'm  sure  he 
saw  it  on  television— in  Metropolitan  Toronto 
nothing  is  being  cut  back;  next  year  they  are 
being  allowed  to  spend  $5  million  more.  They 
say  they  need  to  spend  $29  million  more  and 
yet  total  enrolment  next  year  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto  will  see  5,500  fewer  pupils.  Now  tell 


me    why    they   need    to    spend    $29   million 
more? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  answer,  in  fact,  was  not 
an  answer  to  the  last  supplementary  regard- 
ing the  size  of  the  hall  required.  It  was  more 
of  a  statement.  If  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  has  a  substantial  supple- 
mentary question  of  urgent  public  interest  I 
will  permit  one  more  supplementary. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Something  substan- 
tial? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  He  always  has 
substantial  questions. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Not 
only  substantial  but  relevant. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  refuse  to  be  intimidated,  sir. 
I  will  await  my  turn. 


REMOVAL  OF  BOOKS 
FROM   CIRCULATION 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  question  which  I  think 
belongs  to  the  Solicitor  General;  if  he  feels 
it  doesn't,  perhaps  one  of  his  fellow  members 
of  the  Justice  galaxy  could  step  in. 

Could  the  Solicitor  General  advise  us 
whether  or  not  the  various  steps  set  out  in 
section  160  of  the  Criminal  Code  have  been 
followed  subsequent  to  the  seizure  by  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  Police  of  the  books 
written  by  Xaviera— whatever  her  name  is— 

An  hon.  member:  Hollander. 

Mr.  Singer:  Hollander. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Looking  at  her  name  every  night. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Excellent  reading.  One 
falls  asleep  after  a  few  pages. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  question  is  not  of 
sufficient  mrgency  or  public  importance  to 
justify  supplementaries.  The  hon.  member  for 
Downs  view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  it  is  of 
urgency  when  it  has  been  suggested  in  this 
House  that  something  has  been  done  by  our 
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police  which  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Criminal  Code?  Surely  it  is  of  urgency 
that  we  ask  the  senior  law  oflScer— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Surely  it  is  of  urgency  that 
the  members  obey  the  Chair  in  cormection 
with  the  oral  questions!  Does  the  member 
for  Downsview  have  another  question? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
considerable  series  of  questions. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay! 


POWERS  OF  SECURITY  GUARDS  TO 
ISSUE  PARKING  TICKETS 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the  Solici- 
tor General  advise  us  whether  or  not  he 
approves  of  the  procedure  whereby  security 
guards  can  issue  parking  tickets  which  they 
obtain  from  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  poUce, 
apparently  making  it  appear  that  they  are 
regular  police  oflBcers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Do  they  have  to  be  police 
ofiBcers  to  issue  parking  tickets? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:   Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not   answer  the  question  directly,  except  to 
say- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  What  else 
is  new? 

An  hon.  member:  A  typical  political 
answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —this,  that  in  recent 
days  I  have  taken  the  matter  under  review 
and  have  gone  over  the  history  of  the  devel- 
opment of  this.  I'm  aware  that  there  are  not 
only  cons  but  some  pros  with  respect  to  the 
matter. 

The  situation  as  it  exists  at  present  is  that 
a  committee  has  been  set  up  from  within  and 
without  the  ministry  oflBce  to  review  all  of 
the  pertinent  facts  so  that  a  contemporary 
decision  may  be  made. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Could  the  minister  explain  to  us  how  it  was 
possible  to  circumvent  a  previous  direction 
that  issued  from  the  ofiBce  either  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Solicitor  General,  if 
it  then  existed,  which  forbade  the  giving  of 
powers  similar  to  police  officers*  powers  to 
anyone  other  than  police  officers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member's  profession  will  enable  him  to 
understand  that  there  are  different- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  taking  a  lot  for 
granted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —viewpoints  on  the 
legal  specific  technical  interpretations  of  the 
legislation  which  is  applicable. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Too 
many  lawyers! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
final  supplementary:  Is  the  minister  not 
aware  that  I  was  not  talking  about  legisla- 
tion; I  was  talking  about  a  specific  directive 
issued  out  of  one  of  the  Justice  departments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  directive  was 
based  on  an  interpretation  of  the  legislation. 
This  is  where  the  crux  of  the  matter  comes. 

As  I've  said  to  the  hon.  member,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  matter  is  imder  review.  There 
is  a  problem  to  which  a  solution  has  to  be 
found  and  we  are  looking  for,  not  an  answer 
to  the  hon.  member's  question,  but  an  answer 
to  the  problem. 


McWILLIAMS  INSURANCE  REPORT 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  one  more  question,  of 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations.  Could  the  minister  tell  us  why, 
when  he  tabled  the  McWilliams  Report,  he 
only  tabled  small  extracts  from  it;  and 
whether  or  not  he  is  aware  that  substantial 
criticism  has  arisen  since  the  tabling  of  that 
report  because  the  full  report  was  not  made 
available  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  to  the  public;  and  will  he  now  table  the 
full  report? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  well  aware  that  I  tabled  the  recommenda- 
tions only— numbering  some  75  or  76  recom- 
mendations. I  have  not  tabled  the  report 
itself;  I  am  still  currently  studying  it.  I  am 
not  going  to  make  any  statement  as  to 
whether  I  will  be  filing  it  later  on  or  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the 
minister  not  agree  that  the  recommendations 
lose  some  of  their  eff^ectiveness  if  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  public  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  read  the  reasons  whereby  the  conclusions 
were  finally  arrived  at?  Does  he  not  think  it 
would  only  be  fair  to  the  commissioners,  and 
the  public,  if  the  whole  report  was  made 
available  and  not  just  pre-digested  portions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  that's 
the  determination  I'm  now  trying  to  reconcile 
in  my  own  mind. 
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Mr.    MacDonald:    What   is   in   the    report 
anyway? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


TORONTO  DOWNTOWN  HOUSING 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  provincial 
Treasurer  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  (Mr.  Grossman):  Is  the  provincial 
Treasurer  able  to  tell  the  House  what  precise 
agreements  and  what  expenditures  of  money 
related  to  those  agreements  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  the  Province  of  Ontario  with 
respect  to  the  housing  development  at  Sher- 
boume  and  Dundas  Sts.  in  dovratown 
Toronto? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  No,  sir,  I'm  not 
able  to;  but  I  would  like  to  provide  certain 
information  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  state- 
ment given  by  the  Minister  of  Revenue  last 
night  on  this  subject— if  that's  the  wish  of 
the  House. 

An  hon.  member:  Read  it! 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  this  is  a  ministerial  state- 
ment it  should  not  be  given  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  say 
so,  it's  obviously  not  my  statement;  but  it 
does  contain  important  information  on  this 
rather  urgent  question.  I  will  give  it  only  if 
there  are  no  objections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  answer  can  be  given 
in  two  or  three  minutes  I  would  permit 
extracts  from  the  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Dealing  with  this  rather 
important  matter  the  Minister  of  Revenue  last 
night  made  the  following  statement: 

A  great  deal  of  public  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  Sherboume-Dundas  area 
where  site  clearance  work  began  on  Mon- 
day in  preparation  for  the  construction  of 
a  360-unit  rental  development. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  from  persons 
interested  in  preserving  the  character  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  following  a  meeting 
with  Mayor  David  Crombie,  we  urged  the 
developer  to  suspend  demolition  of  existing 
housing  and  meet  with  us  to  consider  an 
alternative  for  a  proposed  development  of 
360  units  in  a  29-storey  apartment  build- 
ing. 

I  would  emphasize  at  this  point  that 
while  the  development  was  proposed  to 
OHC,  final  provincial  approvement  for  the 


project  has  not  yet  been  given.  We  have 
no  contract  vdth  the  developer  and  have 
no  control  over  his  actions.  At  this  time 
all  we  can  do  is  use  whatever  persuasion 
we're  able  to  exert. 

I  examined  the  correspondence  related 
to  this  development  and,  to  my  astonish- 
ment have  learned  that  OHC  did  not  ac- 
tively seek  out  this  location,  nor  pursue  its 
redevelopment. 

Indeed,  I  foimd  to  my  great  surprise  that 
the  original  project,  which  was  to  contain 
two  24-storey  towers,  was  vigorously 
pressed  upon  OHC  by  the  ward  aldermen, 
John  Sewell  and  Karl  Jaffary. 

In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  OHC's 
managing  director  on  April  1,  1971,  Aid. 
Sewell  stated  that  he  and  Aid.  Jaffary  had 
a  meeting  with  residents  of  the  area  at 
which  it  was  conclusively  agreed:  "That 
all,  or  a  large  number  of  the  imits  will 
be  made  available  on  a  subsidized  rent 
basis.  The  meeting  requested  me  to  write 
you  to  inquire  if  your  corporation  would 
be  willing  to  either  fund  construction  of 
the  project,  or  part  of  it,  or  rent  some, 
or  all  of  the  units  from  the  developer." 

Replying  to  the  alderman's  letter,  the 
managing  director  of  OHC  informed  Mr. 
Sewell  that  OHC's  immediate  goal  was  to 
increase  the  supply  of  three,  four  and  five- 
bedroom  units,  but  expressed  interest  in 
the  Sherboume-Dimdas  proposal  in  terms 
of  long-range  planning. 

At  its  meeting  on  April  5,  1971,  To- 
ronto's committee  on  buildings  and  de- 
velopment dealt  with  a  rezoning  applica- 
tion on  behalf  of  New  Style  Construction 
Ltd.  to  permit  the  two-tower  development. 
Preliminary  steps  towards  rezoning  were 
taken  by  the  committee  which  informed 
OHC  that  it  "would  look  with  favour  on 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.,  having  some 
form  of  participation  in  this  project." 

On  July  2,  1971,  Aid.  Karl  Jaffary  wrote 
to  OHC  and  noted  that  city  council  on 
June  29  was  called  upon  to  approve  the 
Sherbourne  and  Dundas  development.  In 
his  letter  Mr.  Jaffary  said:  "It  was  appar- 
ent to  me  that  many  members  of  council 
would  have  been  very  happy  to  approve 
the  development  if  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
was  going  to  take  a  major  part  in  it.  The 
development  is  now  planned  to  consist  of 
two  towers,  and  it  was  the  hope  of  many 
of  us  that  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  might 
well  acquire  one  of  those  towers." 

It  is  quite  apparent  there  was  consid- 
erable support  from  the  ward  aldermen  and 
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Toronto  city  council  for  the  participation 
of  OHC  in  this  proposed  two-tower  de- 
velopment. OHC  became  involved  the  fol- 
lowing year  when,  in  response  to  a  Metro- 
wide  OHC- 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  min- 
ister has  taken  more  than  three  minutes  now, 
which  I  would  deem  to  be  sufficient  for  an 
answer  to  a  question.  However,  in  view  of 
the  importance,  if  the  hon,  members  unani- 
mously agree  to  extend  it  for  another  minute 
or  two  we  will  make  an  exception  in  this 
case. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  want  it  taken  ofiF  the 
question  period  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  that 
is  what  you  insist  on,  forget  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  hon.  minister  has 
exceeded  what  would  normally  be  a  response 
to  a  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  supplementary  ques- 
tion then. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  They  didn't  like  the 
answer,  eh? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No.  Supplementary  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Deans:  Very  interesting! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Interested,  but  not  much. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  supplementary 
question  of  the  provincial  Treasurer  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  government  in  the  absence 
of  the  minister  responsible  for  housing. 

In  view  of  the  changed  circumstances  in 
the  last  two  years  since  those  letters  were 
written  by  the  ward  aldermen,  and  in  view 
of  the  happy  coincidence  between  their  de- 
sire for  a  renovation  rather  than  a  tearing 
down  and  building  of  highrise  and  the  need 
on  the  part  of  OHC  for  multi-bedroom  facili- 
ties, why  doesn't  the  government  change 
its  position  and  see  that  OHC  goes  in  and 
comes  up  with  multi-bedroom  facilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Perhaps  this  new  question 
will  enable  me  to  read  the  second  half  of 
this  statement  which  deals  with  those  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  If  the  hon.  minister 
gives  the  second  half  of  the  statement  in  his 
response  to  the  supplementary  question,  I 
will  permit  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  want  to  see  whether  it 
deals  with  my  question. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  is  a  game. 


Hon.  Mr.  White:  OHC  became  involved 
the  following  year  when,  in  response  to  a 
Metro-wide  OHC  proposal  call  in  March, 
1972,  the  firm  of  Irber,  Sable  and  Damis 
submitted  a  proposal  for  a  24-storey  build- 
ing which  would  contain  302  units  on  1% 
acres  of  land,  approximately  half  the  site 
referred  to  earlier  by  the  aldermen. 

Metro's  housing  advisory  committee  ap- 
proved the  project  in  April  and  OHCs  board 
of  directors  approved  the  proposal  on  July 
18,  1972,  subject  to  a  rezoning  of  the  site. 
On  June  1,  1972,  Aid.  Sewell  wrote  to  OHC 
again  and  asked  whether  OHC  was  thinking 
of  leasing  or  buying  any  of  the  units  in  either 
of  the  two  proposed  towers?  The  alderman 
at  that  time  gave  no  indication  that  he 
opposed  clearance  of  the  existing  housing  at 
the  site  or  the  erection  of  the  highrise  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  answer  is  now 
exceeding  a  proper  answer  to  the  supple- 
mentary question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  is  wandering. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  hasn't  answered  my 
supplementary  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  answer  is  later  down 
here. 

Mr.  J.  Dukszta  (Parkdale):  Supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  allow  one  more  sup- 
plementary, in  view  of  the  urgency  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Will  the  government  support 
this  project  financially  if  the  city  expropriates 
this  site  according  to  the  new  lines  that  were 
done  in  the  Sherboume  feasibility  study  by 
Diamond  and  Myers? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:   Mr.   Speaker,   I  am  in- 
formed- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  answer  need  only 
be  yes  or  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  haven't  got  the  pertinent  information 
available. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  the  crux  of  it— no 
commitment  over  there. 


INTEGRATED  COMMUNITY  HOUSING 
PROJECT 

Mr.    Lewis:    A    new    question:    Does    the 
Treasurer  know  why  his  colleague,  the  Min- 
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ister  of  Revenue,  has  been  refusing  to  move 
in  the  provision  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That  is  absurd.  Listen  to 
the  rest  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —integrated  housing  in  this 
area  for  two  years  now?  Can  he  explain  why 
this  has  all  been  caused  by  the  Minister  of 
Revenue? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  Minister  of  Revenue 
is,  I  think,  meeting  right  now  with  Mayor 
Crombie. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  about  time— after  they  start 
wrecking  the  buildings. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  got  this  information 
secondhand,  but  that  is  my  understanding. 
I'm  further  given  to  imderstand  there  wdll  be 
a  further  statement  tonight.  I  think  it's  really 
most  unfortunate- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  maybe  he  should  make  it 
in  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —that  the  House  won't 
listen  to  the  next  two  pages  of  this  statement, 
since  the  matter  is  obviously  urgent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  government  is  going 
to  save  the  buildings  after  they  are  torn 
down. 


above  $115  a  month,  given  the  instance  of  it 
being  raised,  in  Britisn  Columbia  yesterday, 
to  $140  a  month  for  an  individual? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  be 
making  a  statement  in  the  House  early  next 
week  with  reference  to  various  matters  that 
have  been  brought  to  my  attention.  One  con- 
cerns the  increase  in  old  age  pensions  as  it 
aflFects  those  who  are  in  homes  for  the  aged; 
and  also  the  question  of  additional  assistance 
to  those  who  are  on  general  welfare.  I  will 
be  making  this  statement  early  next  week. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  by  way  of  supplementary, 
the  minister  is  saying  that  he  will  in  fact 
announce  the  increases  next  week?  Am  I  to 
understand  that? 

I  am  not  asking  the  minister  for  the  sums. 

Hon.  iMr.  Brunelle:  What  I  said,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  I  will  be  making  a  statement 
next  week  as  to  the  various  adjustments  we 
are  making. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay;  the  minister  can  call  it 
an  "adjustment",  because  he  is  embarrassed 
to  call  it  an  increase. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  10  bucks  a  month;  $10 
a  month. 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  APPLICATION 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services. 
Has  he  administered  the  appropriately  stiff 
rebuke  to  his  board  of  review,  in  light  of 
the  divisional  court's  comments  on  the  case 
involving  a  65-year-old  widow's  application 
for  public  assistance,  and  the  clear  indication 
that  the  board  of  review  failed  to  take  the 
question  of  need  into  account?  Has  he  been 
in  touch  with  the  board  since  the  court's 
ruling? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  this  case.  I'll  be  pleased  to  look 
into  it. 


GENERAL  WELFARE  RATES 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  all  right,  I  will  send  the 
minister  the  clipping.  I  would  have  thought 
it  had  been  brought  to  this  attention. 

May  I  ask  him,  by  way  of  another  ques- 
tion, is  it  his  intention  now  to  raise  the  levels 
of  assistance   for   general   welfare   recipients 


COMPENSATION  TO  CRIME  VICTIMS 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
Attorney  Gener^r  Has  the  province  yet  sign- 
ed an  agreement  with  the  federal  govenmient 
to  obtain  a  share  of  the  costs  of  compensation 
of  victims  of  crime  and  of  legal  aid? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  done,  is  it? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Attorney  General):  Yes, 
in  both  oases,  Mr.  Speaker. 


CONFERENCES  FOR  WOMEN 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  last  question  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism: In  these  gratuitous,  condescending  con- 
ferences for  women  which  are  being  held 
around  the  province,  particularly  the  provin- 
cial conference  for  women,  why  was  it  neces- 
sary to  have  among  the  ministry's  experts 
someone  from  Morrison-Lamothe  Bakery  and 
what  could  she  contribute  about  consumer's 
rights,  or  consimier  responsibility? 
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Why  was  it  necessary  to  bring  in  the  chair- 
man of  the  American  Farm  Bureau?  Is  there 
no  one  in  Canada  of  comparable  status  who 
might  have  views  in  this  area? 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  have  Fred  Davis 
appear  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Imperial 
Tobacco  Products  Ltd. 

And  what  in  God's  name  can  the  minister 
tell  us,  by  way  of  smnmary,  is  the  Minister 
without  Portfolio  (Mrs.  Birch)  going  to  talk 
about  under  the  title,  "The  Future  Is  Not 
What  It  Used  to  Be"? 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Perhaps 
the  by-elections! 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  the  con- 
ferences are  concerned,  they  are  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  women,  and  they  design 
and  develop  their  programme  as  they  see  fit 
for  presentation  to  women's  groups  through- 
out the  Province  of  Ontario. 

As  far  as  the  invitation  to  Mr.  Davis  is 
concerned,  it  was  extended,  I  believe,  a  year 
or  so  ago.  I  will  look  into  the  background  of 
it,  but  we  pretty  well  leave  the  programme 
up  to  the  board  or  the  executive  of  that 
particular  organization,  to  design  and  develop 
the  programmes  they  think  best  serve  the 
women  of  this  province. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  In  the 
view  of  the  Treasiurerl 

Mr.  Deans:  Those  best  suited  to  promote 
the  Conservative  cause. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borou^  West.  All  right,  the  hon.  minister. 


POLICE  SEIZURE  OF  COMPANY'S  BOOKS 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday 
last  the  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr.  Deacon) 
asked  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism: 

Is  the  minister  aware  of  why  the  pohce 
recently  seized  the  records  and  books  of 
Disney  Display  with  which,  according  to 
the  public  accounts,  his  ministry  had  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  display  business  last 
year? 

May  I  first  of  all  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
ministry  did  approximately  $270,000  worth  of 
business  with  Disney  Display  in  the  years 
1971-1972,  which  accounted  for  17.6  per  cent 
of  the  display  business  by  my  ministry. 
Secondly,  sir,  as  far  as  the  seizure  of  the 
books  is  concerned,  I  believe  it  was  on  the 


instructions  and  at  the  request  of  the  National 
Revenue  Department  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 


TEACHER  NEGOTIATION  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Education. 

Will  the  minister  be  introducing,  before 
Easter,  legislation  governing  teacher  and 
board  negotiations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course  the  exact  time  of  introduction  of  leg- 
islation is  something  that  has  to  be  decided 
by  the  government  and  myself,  but  I  think 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  indicated  this 
legislation  would  be  coming.  I  can't  tell  the 
member  whether  it  will  be  before  the  Easter 
holiday.  We  have  had  the  mid- winter  break; 
I  can't  tell  you  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
before  the  Easter  holiday. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Will  the  legislation  be  based  on  the 
Reville  recommendations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  like 
asking  what  the  legislation  which  we  haven't 
introduced  is  going  to  say.  Of  course,  the 
hon.  member  will  be  able  to  draw  his  con- 
clusions when  he  sees  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  TTie  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 


POSITION  OF  MINING  RECORDER 

Mr.  Martel:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources.  Has  his  ministry  this  week 
undertaken  measures  to  remove  one  Mr. 
Roger  Denommee,  the  mining  recorder,  who 
revealed  to  the  Northern  Miner  the  report 
which  would  have  called  for  the  abolition  of 
the  mine  recorder's  post?  Has  the  ministry 
removed  him  from  job? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  to 
the  hon.  member  that  I  am  very  much  aware 
of  the  situation  to  which  he  refers.  I  can  tell 
him  that  I  wasn't  very  pleased  with  the  min- 
ing recorder's  actions,  but  to  my  knowledge 
no  disciplinary  action  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  he  was 
to  be  brought  to  Toronto  this  week  some  time 
for  some  confrontation  with  the  ministry? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  I  think  this  is  cor- 
rect, Mr.  Speaker.  When  something  Hke  this 
happens,  I  think  it  is  only  right  that  we  ex- 
amine all  aspects  of  it  and  I  do  believe  he 
is  coming  to  Toronto  to  meet  a  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 


USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
same  minister;  it  is  not  anything  one  can  put 
on  the  order  paper— the  minister  might  say 
yes  or  no  to  it.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
personally  witnessed— 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  that  member  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  there? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  personally  witnessed  the 
minister  loading  on  to  his  aircraft  at  the 
Island  Airport  great  supplies  of  medicinal 
material  in  the  form  of  booze  for  a  trip.  We 
are  still  trying  to  get- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  member  ask  the 
question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  I  am  leading  up  to  it, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  he  ask  the  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  minister  advise 
whether  we  have  to  go  to  the  extent  of  a 
court  order  to  get  the  logbooks  of  the  Davis 
air  force  and  the  personnel  using  it?  That's 
all  we  want  to  know.  The  Provincial  Auditor's 
report,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl  The  question  has  been 
asked.  Perhaps  the  minister  would  care  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  a  two-part  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  had  better  be! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  is  the  minister  afraid  to 
let  us  see  the  logbooks?  Tell  us  that! 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  an  improper  question. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It's  a  pretty  good  one.  Let 
the  miniver  answer  the  first  one,  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
point  out  to  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  that 
I  don't  know  the  air  force  to  which  he 
refers.    We    have    a   very   good    air    service 


vdthin  my  ministry  of  which  we  are  all 
proud;  I  am  sure  all  the  members  here  are 
equally  proud  as  I  am  of  the  tremendous 
work  they  do. 

In  regard  to  the  log  books,  this  question 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  on  many 
occasions  in  this  Legislature  and  I  have 
given  the  answer.  As  I  said  to  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  just  the  other 
day,  there  would  be  a  policy  statement  made. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  the  minister  going  to  make 
a  policy  statement  on  that?  When? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  In  due  course,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pardon  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  In  due  course. 

Mr.  Sargent:  How  long  is  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park 
is  next. 


REPORT  ON  SILVER  SHIELD  MINES 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 
Relations. 

Who  in  his  ministry  gave  instructions  that 
the  OSC  rep>ort  on  Silver  Shield  was  not 
to  be  completed?  Is  he  yet  in  a  position 
to  answer  the  question  which  was  given  to 
him  last  year  asking  whether  any  members 
of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  had 
been  trading  in  the  stock  of  that  particular 
company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
order  being  given  to  anyone  to  preclude  the 
finishing  of  the  report  deaUng  with  Silver 
Shield.  I  am  advised  by  the  chairman  that 
the  report  will  be  completed  very  shortly. 
As  the  member  knows  there  are  certain 
charges  pending  against  certain  individuals 
coimected  with  that  company  and  the  report, 
for  obvious  reasons,  wrill  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  until  the  charges  are  dis- 
posed of. 

I  wish  to  make  no  comment  at  this  par- 
ticular time  vidth  reference  to  the  suggestion 
that  certain  people  in  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  were  involved  with  the  purchase  of 
shares  or  suggested  purchase  of  shares  in 
Silver  Shield  Mines.  I  understand  that  this 
is  touched  upon  within  the  report  and  certain 
steps  might  be  initiated  as  a  result. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:    Inasmuch   as   the   miniver   or   the 
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OSC  chairman  had  that  report— the  results 
of  that  investigation— long  before  the  charges 
were  laid,  why  has  the  minister  taken  no 
action  within  that  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  should  get  a  new  informant, 
because  the  report  was  not  in  the  possession 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Securities  Commis- 
sion. He  advised  me  about  two  weeks  ago 
that  is  was  not  even  completed.  It  is  almost 
complete,  but  it  is  not  completed  as  of  yet. 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  final  supplementary,  if  I 
may,  Mr.  Speaker.  Inasmuch  as  the  inter- 
views were  completed  over  a  year  ago,  how 
can  the  minister  explain  that  it  took  a  year  to 
put  the  result  of  those  interviews  into  a 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  I  am  advised  that  the 
interviews  were  not  all  completed  over  a 
year  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  that  in  fact  some 
were  completed  just  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 


OHIP  PREMIUMS 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Social  Development.  Was  it  his  gov- 
ernment's intention  to  grant  to  the  Ontario 
Health  Insurance  Commission  the  power  to 
forgive  $50  million  of  premimns  by  the 
wording  of  the  Act  establishing  the  commis- 
sion, which  states:  "The  commission  is  em- 
powered to  do  all  things  necessary  to  arrange 
for  the  organization  of  the  Ontario  Health 
Insiurance  Plan"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
simplest  way  to  respond  wotdd  be  to  draw 
the  hon.  member's  attention  to  the  vmtten 
statement  on  that  very  subject  read  in  this 
House  by  the  Treasurer  a  few  days  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 


REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  hon.  provincial  Treasurer. 

Does  the  Treasurer  have  the  intestinal 
fortitude  to  admit  that  the  government  pro- 
posal for  regional  government  in  the  Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth  area  has  resulted  in  an  irre- 
concilable situation,  and  will  he  propose  to 
his   government  that  that  area  be  included 


in  the   areas  in  which  regional   government 
will  not  be  proceeded  with  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  I  have  the  guts— and 
no,  I  won't  give  any  such  assurance. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  A 
supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  Givens:  Would  the  Minister  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs  indicate  whether  the 
statement  attributed  to  him  the  other  day, 
that  his  government  was  going  to  slow  down 
on  regional  government,  was  an  indication 
of  government  policy  or  was  it  simply  an 
oiFhand   remark   taken    out   of   context? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  think  the  report  was 
accurate,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  don't  think  I  used 
the  works  "slow  down."  What  I  did  say  was 
that  the  proposal  of  the  ministry  for  regional 
government  east  of  Metro,  and  the  several 
proposals  for  regional  government  west  of 
Metro,  now  attend  to  the  most  critical  urban- 
ized area  of  this  province. 

I  myself  anticipate  no  slowdown  as  such  in 
the  reform  of  local  government.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  quick  to  say  that  I  don't  think 
the  model  established  in  the  Metro  area  is 
the  appropriate  model  for  all  parts  of  this 
province.  I  am  hoping  that  the  counties  and 
regions  and  other  municipalities  in  the  out- 
lying parts  of  the  province,  including  my  own 
part  of  southwestern  Ontario,  will  themselves 
find  a  way  to  modernize  local  government 
vwthout  having  Queen's  Park  impose  a  re- 
gional plan  on  them. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Getting  pretty  close  to 
home,    eh? 

Mr.  Sargent:  They've  got  to  check  their 
policy  now! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  I  have  reason  to 
believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  will  indeed 
take  place.  I  had  the  privilege  of  speaking 
as  the  keynote  speaker  to  the  semi-annual 
conference  of  the  Association  of  Counties 
and  Regions  of  Ontario  on  Tuesday  night 
in  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  at  which  time  I 
learned  from  the  warden  of  Lambton  county 
that  conversations  had  started  with  Samia. 
I  learned  from  the  warden  of  Essex  county 
that  meetings  have  started  with  Windsor. 
And  I  learned  from  the  clerk  of  Westminster 
township  that  a  meeting  is  planned  between 
Middlesex  and  London.  So  we  see  now— for 
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the  first  time,  I  suggest— an  effort  being 
made  at  that  local  level  to  reform  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  way  that  hasn't  been  apparent 
in  the  past. 

This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  our  plea  to 
the  local  level  of  government  five  or  10  years 
ago,  but  when  the  response  wasn't  forth- 
coming we  assumed  the  responsibility,  and 
now  we  have  attended  to  all  the  critical 
spots. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Blackmail. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  the  municipalities,  the  counties 
and  so  on,  will  be  able  to  deal  with  internal 
alterations,  amalgamations,  boundary  changes 
and  so  on  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  should  have  the  first  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Givens:  A  supplementary  question: 
Would- 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  was  my  question;  he  asked 
the  first  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  is  quite  correct:  he  asked  the  original 
Question;  and  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  had  a  supplementary.  I  will 
permit  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  to 
have  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouldn't  nor- 
mally do  that,  but  I  am  always  afraid  of 
getting  cut  off  at  two  supplementaries.  I 
want  to  ask  the  minister  whether— 

Mr.    Speaker:    I  think   I   indicated   to   the 
hon.    member   the   other   day   that   I  would 
consider  the  importance  of  the  question- 
Mr.    Deans:    That's    what   I   was    worried 
about. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —and  then  decide  how  many 
supplementaries  to  allow. 

Mr.   Deans:    That's    exactly   what   worries 


Mr.  Foulds:  The  member  will  have  to  ask 
better  questions. 

Mr.  Deans:  May  I,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary question,  ask  the  minister  whether 
he   is   aware   tiiat   a   polarization   has   taken 


place  which  would  make  the  implementation 
of  either  of  the  two  proposals  almost  un- 
acceptable? Will  he  begin  the  process  again 
in  a  considerably  shortened  way,  to  try  to 
come  up  with  something  which  might  in  fact 
be  acceptable  to  both  parties? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary. 

An  hon.  member:  Wait  a  minute,  wait  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Surely  to  goodness  the  re- 
sponse from  the  minister  can  be  given  and 
tnen  the  rest  of  the  hon.  members  who've 
tried  to  get  up  can  ask  their  questions  before 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce  shoots  up. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right,  all  right.  Don't  get 
your  blood  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  not,  you  are! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  I'm  not  aware  that 
the  polarization  has  taken  place;  no,  I  must 
say  I'm  not.  I'm  not  aware  of  that.  I  don't 
think  there's  been  any  polarization,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  MPP  for  Went- 
worth— 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  a  lie. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —who  is  reported  in  the 
Record  as  saying,  "MPP  backs  Beverly,"  and 
who  is  trying  at  every  chance  he  gets  to  ex- 
acerbate the  existing  difiiculties. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Just  politics. 

Hon.    Mr.    White:    If   additional   proof   is 
needed  111  be  glad  to  read  into  the  record- 
Mr.  Deans:  Read  it! 

Mr.  Gassidy:  The  situation  was  created  by 
the  government,  which  gave  an  untenable 
choice. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  is  from  the  Kitchen- 
er-Waterloo Record  of  March  20: 

The  fight  against  union  with  Waterloo 
region  by  northern  residents  of  Beverly 
township  will  be  carried  on  to  the  floor  of 
the  provincial  Legislature  next  week  by 
NDP  House  leader  Ian  Deans,  MPP  for 
Wentworth. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  oh! 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  well! 

Mr.  Deans:  When  did  you  hear  it? 

Mr.  Gassidy:  Shame.  ' 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  Quoting  further: 

In  a  telephone  interview,  Mr.  Deans 
said  he  will  ask  John  White,  Minister  of 
Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovernment- 
al AflFairs,  why  the  900  residents  of  a  30- 
square-mile  section  of  the  township  are 
not  being  told  what  will  happen  to  their 
demands. 

Etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  All  things  to  all  men. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary— 

Hon.     Mr.     White:     Notwithstanding    the 
troublemakers,  like  my  hon.  friend,  who  are 
attempting  to  exacerbate  the  concern  which 
is  evident- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Shame. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  troublemaking  exacerba- 
ter  who  wants  to  discuss  something  in  the 
Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —I  have  high  hopes  that 
a  consensus  will  be  formed.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  these  hopes  are  not  ill-founded. 
I  had  breakfast  this  morning  with  the  reeve 
of  West  Flamborough  and  an  associate  of  his 
on  council.  I  have  meetings  tomorrow  morn- 
ing and  a  luncheon  meeting  with  the  mayor 
of  Hamilton  and,  I  think,  18  councillors.  I 
hope  that  we  can  come  together  to  a  con- 
sensus, notwithstanding  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Go  and 
get  'em. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order,  please. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Supplementary  question. 

An  hon.  member:  Let  him  have  it,  Ian. 

-  Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  has  had  one  question  and 
a  supplementary.  I  will  accept  one  more  sup- 
plementary—the hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  on  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  privilege,  sir.  Is 
it  not  the  privilege  of  the  members  of  this 
House  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  min- 
istry, petitions  which  have  been  raised  by 
citizens  of  this  province  in  favour  of,  or  op- 


posed to  anything  being  done  by  this  gov- 
ernment? 

An  hon.  member:  That  was  no  point  of 
privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  iMr.  Speaker,  isn't  it  a 
breach  of  faith  and  trust  to  say  on  March 
20- 

Mr.  Stokes:  Does  the  minister  have  a  point 
of  privilege? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —that  the  hon.  member 
will  take  the  side  of  one  particular  group, 
when  the  pledge  has  been  given  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  concerned,  that 
their  views  will  be  received  until  March  31? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Is  that  a  question? 

An  hon.  member:  What  game  is  the  minis- 
ter playing? 

iMr.  Deans:  The  minister  is  completely  mis- 
representing the  facts  in  both  circumstances. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Order. 

Mr.  Deans:  If  he  had  done  his  job  properly 
he  would  have- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  has  destroyed  the  credibility 
of  the  government  in  the  area. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 
Wentworth,  of  course,  did  not  have  a  valid 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  far  as  being  a  point  of 
privilege  is  concerned,  there  is  no  such  par- 
liamentary privilege. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  you  know,  it's  not  a 
breach  of  trust,  it's  a  fit  of  pique,  for  heaven's 
sake.  Why  should  we  accept  the  regional 
government  plans  this  government  sets  down? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  Deans:  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people 
of  the  area  are  opposed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  of  his  Hamilton  members 
deserted  the  minister  on  this  issue. 
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Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  The  Trea- 
surer is  carrying  a  large  piece  of  lumber  on 
his  left  shoulder. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon  mem- 
ber for  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  We  have  had  suflS- 
cient  supplementaries. 


MAPLE  MOUNTAIN  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism.  First  of  all, 
is  the  minister  aware  of  the  article  that 
appeared  in  the  March  edition  of  Exchange, 
the  monthly  news  bulletin  of  the  Ontario 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  refering  to  Maple 
Mountain  development?  And  can  he  tell  us,  if 
he  is  aware  of  it,  how  accurate  the  contents 
are? 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  certainly  more  urgent 
than  the  police  breaking  the  Criminal  Code. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  aware 
of  the  article  in  Exchange.  It  was  brought  to 
my  attention.  I  must  say  that  the  comments 
that  were  made  in  the  article,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  not  those  in  keeping  with  the  quality  of 
this  government.  We  have  assigned  the  re- 
sponsibility for  two  consultant  reports  to 
figure  out  whether  there  is  a  practical  pro- 
ject, a  feasible  project,  and  whether  it  is 
economically  sound.  When  this  government 
has  come  to  the  decision  as  to  whether  it  is, 
sir,  there  wall  be  an  announcement  to  this 
House  as  to  what  direction  we  shall  take  in 
special  attractions  in  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 


ESPANOLA  WATER  CONDITION 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment:  What  action  has  the 
minister's  department  taken  in  response  to  the 
letter  from  Espanola  stating  their  alarm  re- 
garding the  contamination  of  surface  waters 
in  the  area,  which  they  describe  as  black, 
inky  and  full  of  solids? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  member  can  tell  me  the  date  of  that 
letter.  I  don't  recall  anything  recently  from 
Espanola. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  glad 
to   provide   the   minister   with   a  copy   of   a 


letter  addressed  to  him  on  March  27  of  this 
year;  a  week  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  that  letter  obviously  went  to  some- 
body to  investigate  it;  and  if  it  hasn't  got  to 
me  yet— 

Mr.  Good:  It  was  addressed  to  the  min- 
ister. Doesn't  he  read  his  mail?  He  doesn't 
have  anything  else  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
doesn't  have  anything  else  to  do. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Isn't  he  getting  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor  West. 


WAGE  RATES  ON  ROAD  PROJECT 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  A 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Could  the  minister  explain  why, 
under  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  contract  No.  72-119— that's 
the  construction  at  Plains  Rd.  in  the 
Hamilton-Aldershot  area- why  the  contractor. 
Steed  and  Evans,  is  being  allowed  to  pay 
some  carpenters  employed  on  carpentry  on 
the  bridge  structures  less  than  the  fair  wage 
schedule  rate;  particularly  as  this  contractor 
bid,  and  was  awarded  the  contract  imder  the 
fair  wage  agreement? 

Hon.  F.  Guindon  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  hon.  member  is 
referring  to  a  jurisdictional  dispute  between 
the  carpenters'  union  and  the  labourers' 
union.  Or  is  it  another  contract? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  any  jurisdictional  dispute.  I  am  ask- 
ing why  all  carpenters  employed  on  carpentry 
on  that  site,  from  whatever  source,  are  not 
being  paid  the  rate  specified  under  the  fair 
wage  schedule. 

And  furthermore,  would  the  minister  then 
investigate  all  rates  paid  to  persons  in  the 
various  job  classifications  on  that  site  to 
determine  that  they  are  all  being  paid  the 
correct  wage  under  the  fair  wage  schedule? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  acquire  the  information  for  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 
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FAMILY  COURT  PROCEDURES 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services.  Could  this  min- 
ister tell  me  whether  his  ministry  is  stQl 
following  the  policy  of  forcing  women  into 
the  family  court  when  the  women  have  al- 
ready made  their  direction  that  aU  payments 
by  their  husbands  shall  go  either  to  the 
provincial  or  municipal  social  service?  It's  the 
welfare  department,  I'm  sorry;  it's  still  the 
same.  Is  this  still  going  on?  And  are  these 
women  forced  to  swear  hearsay  information 
or  face  the  threat  of  being  cut  off  welfare? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  hon.  member  for  her  question;  it's 
a  very  important  question;  a  question  being 
brought  to  our  attention  many  times.  But  I 
would  say  that  this  matter  is  under  the 
Attorney  General. 

I  believe  it  is  the  Law  Reform  Commission 
which  has  made  a  study  and  we  are  looking 
forward  to  its  report.  It  is  a  very  complex 
question.  It  has  legal  implications  as  well  as 
social  ones.  But  I  would  say  that  if  there 
are  any  cases  that  the  member  is  aware  of, 
if  she  knows  of  any  mothers  who  are  pres- 
ently suffering  any  hardships,  if  she  would 
bring  them  to  my  attention  we  would  be 
pleased  to  look  into  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for— 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: I  think  the  minister  is  well  aware  of  at 
least  three  cases  brought  to  his  attention  by 
transcript.  Could  I  know,  then,  whether  his 
opinion  is  that  this  procedure  is  necessitated 
by  the  legislation,  and  whose  legislation  it  is? 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  get  upset. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  say  that  is  the 
Treasurer's. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  minister  care 
to  answer  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  will  be  pleased,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  reply  specifically  to  the  hon. 
member  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  has  the  reply  to  a  question  pre- 
viously asked. 


ALLEGED  USE  OF  STRIKEBREAKERS 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:   Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor  West  asked  a  question 


in  regard  to  the  production  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Parks  folders. 

I  am  informed  that  an  order  for  the  re- 
printiQg  of  this  folder  was  placed  with  the 
printing  services  branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Services  in  accordance  with  ac- 
cepted government  pohcy  and  procedures. 
The  job  was  put  out  for  tender  by  that 
ministry  and  subsequently  the  order  was 
placed  vi^th  C.  F.  Houghton,  a  Toronto 
printer,  the  lowest  tenderer  who  guaranteed 
delivery  within  the  limited  time  specified  by 
my  ministry.  C.  F.  Houghton  Ltd.  subcon- 
tracted the  folder  work  to  the  Brooker  Trade 
Bindery. 

I  am  further  informed  that  the  printing 
services  branch  of  Government  Services  does 
not,  in  the  normal  course  of  business,  specify 
how  subcontracts  may  be  awarded.  Indeed, 
such  action  appears  impractical  in  view  of 
the  vast  number  of  printing  orders  placed  by 
the  branch  and  where  there  is  a  need  for 
subcontracting. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
On  that  then,  the  minister  is  saying  that  he 
did  not  have  the  authority  to  write  in  his 
letter  of  May  12  to  the  International  Union 
of  Bookbinders— that  therefore  subcontracting 
to  this  firm  that  is  on  strike  could  not  be 
prevented? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter 
to  which  the  hon.  member  refers  was  a  letter 
written  by  me  to  the  union.  I  would  point 
out  to  him  that  that  particular  order  to  which 
he  referred  at  that  time  was  placed  by  the 
Niagara  Parks  Commission  which  comes 
under  my  ministry.  I  did  have  the  authority 
to  send  that  letter  to  them.  I  assured  him 
at  that  time  that  I  would  send  the  letter  and 
I  did. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  now  expired. 

I  should  like  to  inform  the  House  at  this 
time  that  the  meeting  of  the  procedural 
affairs  committee  called  for  9:30  tomorrow 
morning  will  now  be  held  this  evening  at  6 
o'clock  and  is  not  expected  to  take  more 
than  10  minutes. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  presented  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Agricultural  Research  Institute 
of  Ontario  for  the  period  of  April  1,  1971  to 
March  31,  1972;  the  annual  report  of  the 
Crop  Insurance  Commission  of  Ontario  for 
April   1,   1971   to   March  31,   1972;  and  the 
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annual  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  for  the  period  April  1,  1971  to 
March  31,  1972. 

Mr.  Taylor  from  the  standing  private  bills 
committee  presented  the  committee's  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Prl,  An  Act  respecting  Aradco  Man- 
agement Ltd.  and  Oak  Stamping  Ltd. 

Bill  Pr2,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

Bill  Pr3,  An  Act  respecting  the  East  York 
Foundation. 

Bill  Pr6,  An  Act  respecting  Simcoe  and 
Erie  General  Insurance  Co. 

Bill  Pr7,  An  Act  respecting  Reliable  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Bill  Pr8,  An  Act  respecting  Constitution 
Insurance  Co.  of  Canada. 

Bill  PrlO,  An  Act  respecting  the  Village 
of  Glencoe. 

Bill  Prl  4,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Espanola. 

Bill  Prl6,  An  Act  respecting  the  Tillson 
Spur  Line  Railway  Co. 

Bill  Prl  8,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Tillsonburg. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr9,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Orangeville. 

Bill  Prll,  An  Act  respecting  the  Borough 
of  Scarborough. 

Bill  Prl  5,  An  Act  respecting  Bridge  St. 
United  Church  Foundation. 

Bill  Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  Coimty  of 
Bruce. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees,  less  the  actual  cost  of  printing  and 
penalties,  if  any,  be  remitted  on  Bill  Prl5, 
An  Act  respecting  Bridge  St.  United  Church 
Foundation. 

Report  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Northern  Development  Act,  loans  of  up  to 
$500  were  made  to  settlers  in  northern  On- 
tario between  the  years  1917  and  1930. 
These  loans  were  secured  by  liens  registered 
against  the  property  of  the  borrowers.  The 
only  loans  outstanding  at  the  present  time 
are  those  which  appear  to  be  uncoUectable. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  repeal  the  Act 
and  to  provide  that  any  outstanding  liens 
will  be  discharged. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Earthshaking,  earthshak- 
ing. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Agricultural 
Development  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
Agricultural  Development  Act,  loans  were 
made  to  farmers,  which  loans  were  secmred 
by  mortgages  on  the  land.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  very  few  mortgages  outstand- 
ing, all  of  which  will  mature  during  the  1974 
calendar  year.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
vest  the  assets  formerly  vested  in  the  Com- 
missioner of  Agricultural  Loans  in  the  Treas- 
urer of  Ontario  and  to  transfer  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  commissioner  to  the  Treas- 
urer, effective  July  1  of  this  year. 


TREASURY,  ECONOMICS  AND 
INTERGOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ministry  of 
Treasury,  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs  Act,  1972. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  this  bill  are  of  a  house- 
keeping nature.  A  correction  is  made  of  the 
cross  references  to  the  Audit  Act,  and  in 
addition  provision  is  made  in  the  statute  for 
an  official  seal  of  the  Treasurer. 


NORTHERN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Northern 
Development  Act. 


DEVOLUTION  OF  ESTATES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  amend  the  Devolution  of 
Estates  Act. 


Motion  agreed  tO;  first  reading  of  the  bill.  Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr,  Speaker,  the  bill 
basically  accomplishes  two  things:  First,  it 
increases  the  preferential  share  of  a  spouse 
on  an  intestacy  from  $20,000  to  $50,000 
and  prevents  escheat  to  the  Crown  of  part 
of  the  property  of  the  deceased  where  the 
spouse  is  the  only  lawful  heir. 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Devo- 
lution of  Estates  Act,  where  a  person  dies 
without  having  made  a  will  the  spouse  of 
that  person  is  entitled  to  the  first  $20,000  of 
the  deceased's  intestate  estate,  after  payment 
of  debts  and  expenses.  That  amount  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  spouse's  preferential 
share.  The  spouse  is  also  entitled  to  a  further 
portion  of  the  residue  of  the  estate,  if  any. 

Under  the  present  law,  as  well,  where  a 
person  dies  without  making  a  will  and  leaves 
a  spouse  only,  with  no  other  heirs,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  is  entitled  to  a  portion 
of  the  person's  estate  by  escheat. 

Over  the  years  there  have  been  very  few 
instances  in  which  the  Crown  has  become 
entitled  to  claim  a  portion  of  the  estate 
in  these  circumstances.  In  those  very  few 
circumstances,  the  surviving  spouse  has  ap- 
plied to  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council 
for  a  waiver  of  escheat  and  a  waiver  has 
invariably  been  granted.  As  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, we  feel  that  the  Crown  should  not 
in  any  case  became  entitled  to  a  portion  of 
the  estate  at  the  expense  of  the  surviving 
spouse  only  because  there  were  no  other 
beneficiaries. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  provision  is 
made  in  this  bill  that  the  Crown  will  obtain 
no  part  of  the  estate  where  there  is  a  sur- 
viving spouse  and  there  are  no  other  heirs. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Surrogate 
Courts  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  the 
present  law,  where  a  person  dies  without 
making  a  will,  in  order  that  that  person's 
estate  be  administered  letters  of  administra- 
tion must  be  obtained.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  Surrogate  Courts  Act,  the  person  ap- 
plying for  letters  of  administration  must 
obtain  a  bond  to  ensure  that  the  estate  will 
be  properly  administered.  The  purpose  of  the 
bond  is  to  protect  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
estate  and  the  creditors. 

Under  the  bill  which  I  have  just  intro- 
duced to  amend  the  Devolution  of  Estates 


Act,  the  spouse  of  a  deceased  person  who  has 
not  made  a  will  will  be  entitled  to  the  first 
$50,000  of  an  estate.  Where  the  value  of 
an  estate,  after  creditors  have  been  paid, 
is  less  than  $50,000,  the  only  person  who 
would  benefit  from  the  protection  of  the 
administration  bond  is  the  spouse.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  that  a 
bond  is  not  required  where  the  net  value  of 
the  estate  is  less  than  $50,000  and  an  applica- 
tion for  administration  is  made  by  a  spouse 
of  the  deceased  person  who  dies  without 
leaving  a  will. 


CITY  OF  HAMILTON  ACT 

Mr.  Reilly,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Smith,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Hamilton. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


LAND  TITLES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Land 
Titles  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result 
of  amendments  made  to  the  Land  Titles  Act 
during  the  last  session,  subdivision  plans  in 
the  future  are  to  be  registered  under  the 
land  titles  system  where  it  is  available.  Prac- 
tical experience  in  attempting  to  bring  about 
this  change  indicates  that  the  date  suggested 
of  April  1,  1973,  was  premature  and  would 
result  in  increased  land  prices  to  purchasers 
at  a  time  when  price  and  availability  of 
serviced  lots  are  of  concern  to  everyone. 
Accordingly  this  amendment  will  extend  the 
date  to  Jan.  1,  1974,  and  provide  more  flex- 
ibility in  the  application  of  the  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  His 
Honour  awaits  us— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  David 
was  on  her  feet. 

Mrs.  M.  Scrivener  (St.  David):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
may  I  ask  for  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
to  revert  to  ministerial  statements  in  order 
to  hear  the  balance  of  the  statement  from 
the  provincial  Treasurer  since  it  concerns  a 
matter  of  urgent  public  business? 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  was  a  well  set  up  deal. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  I  suppose  if  we  have  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  House  we  could 
revert.  Do  we  have  that? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  you  don't  have  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  minister  knows 
how  the  rules  are  observed  here.  He  could 
have  made  it  during  ministerial  statements. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  we  do  not  have  unanimous 
consent  there  is  no  manner  in  which  we  can 
entertain  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  ridiculous. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  There  is  no  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  There  is  nothing  argu- 
mentative in  this  statement.  It  has  an  ur- 
gency that  very  few  matters  have. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  point  of  order. 
I'm  sorry. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  not  a  point  of  order  in 
the  rules  of  order.  The  rules  are  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  can't  imagine  how  it 
would  hurt  the  cause  of  the  leader  of  the 
NDP  to  have  this  information  in  the  records. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Treasurer  thinks  he  can 
say  anything  he  wants  at  any  time.  He  is 
not  going  to. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  He  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Speaking  to  the  point  of 
order- 
Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  he  talking  about 
then? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  attempted  to  have  him  sit 
down  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  no  point 
<!:  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  it  is  urgent,  let  him 
bring  it  in  as  a  ministerial  statement.  There 
are  22  members  in  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  is  out  of  order. 
I  have  called  for  order  several  times. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Why  wouldn't  the  mem- 
bers hear  the  statement? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  On  to  more  pleasant 
things,  Mr.  Speaker;  His  Honour  awaits  in 
his  chamber  to  give  assent  to  certain  bills. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  are  not  allowed  to  ask 
questions  on  the  Treasurer's  so-called  facts 
whether  he  introduces  them  during  question 
period  or  while  waiting  for  His  Honour. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  said  the  other  day 
the  Treasurer  is  as  arrogant  as  the  member 
for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough)  but  not 
as  able. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  that's  wrong!  He's  more 
able  than  that  member  and  more  arrogant! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
you  call  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  in- 
form the  House  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
is  waiting  to  give  royal  assent  to  certain 
bills. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Ontario  entered  the  chamber  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the 
throne. 


ROYAL  ASSENT 

Hon.  W.  Ross  MacDonald  (Lieutenant 
Governor):  Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  cer- 
tain bills  to  which,  in  the  name  of  and  on 
behalf  of  the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  re- 
spectfully request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

Bill  3,  The  Ministry  of  Government  Ser- 
vices Act,  1973. 

Bill  4,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Crown  At- 
torneys Act. 

Bill  5,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Crown  Wit- 
nesses Act. 

Bill  6,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Act. 

Bill  7,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Limited  Part- 
nership Act. 

Bill  8,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Partnerships 
Registration  Act. 

Bill  9,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Bureau  Act, 

Bill  10,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Collection 
Agencies  Act. 
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Bill  14,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Proceedings 
Against  the  Crown  Act. 

Bill  15,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act. 

Bill  16,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Certification 
of  Titles  Act. 

Bill  17,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Accident  Claims  Act. 

Bill  66,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Forest  Fires 
Prevention  Act. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's 
name,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor doth  assent  to  these  bills. 

The  Honovuable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

iMr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Cledk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  restim- 
ing  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  ad- 
dress in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 


THRONE  SPEECH  DEBATE 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it's  noteworthy  that  there  are  four  members 
on  the  government  side  of  the  House  and 
about  10  on  the  rump  side. 

Mr.  C.  E.  McIIveen  (Oshawa):  What's  that 
about  the  government  rump? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  This  is  a  real  compliment  to 
me;  I  appreciate  the  large  turnout. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  continuing  my  remarks,  that  we 
are  very  proud  to  have  the  member  for  St. 
George  (Mrs.  Campbell)  on  our  front  bench. 
Her  record  of  service  to  the  people  of  To- 
ronto, I  think,  will  be  a  leading  factor  in 
our  taking  over  the  government  two  years 
hence.  And  in  Huron  we  had  a  very  fantastic 
victory,  because  if  there  ever  was  a  safe  seat 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  it  had  to  be  the 
stronghold  of  Mr.  MacNaughton.  I  think  his 
great  victory  there  speaks  very  highly  of  our 
member. 

Mr.  J.  Riddel!  (Huron):  Thank  you. 

(Mr.  Sargent:  You're  very  welcome. 

I'd  Uke  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  logbooks  of  the  Davis 
air  force  for  some  time  and  we  are  going  to 


go  as  far  as  a  court  order,  if  necessary,  to  get 
them. 

Now  I  have  an  aircraft  of  sorts  and  I've 
been  seeing  this  operation  for  years  at  the 
Island  Airport,  as  I  have  mentioned  before, 
where  the  big  black  limousines  drive  up  there 
in  the  late  afternoon  on  Friday— 

An  hon.  member:  After  closing  hours. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —and  they  load  cases  of  booze 
and  all  the  other  refreshments  into  the  air- 
craft. They  may  be  taking  medicine  to  the 
Indians,  but  I  don't  believe  that.  We  want  to 
find  out  exactly  what  these  junkets  are  for, 
where  they  are  going  and  who  they  are 
carrying— all  the  honky-tonk  people  they  are 
mixed  up  with  now.  We'd  like  to  see  just 
what  goes  on  in  these  pleasure  flights. 

But  in  this  regard  I  heard  a  pilot's  story 
about  the  Davis  air  force  that  the  hon  mem- 
bers might  be  interested  in.  It  closely  paral- 
lels the  position  of  the  government,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Speaker.  On  a  flight  to  Cuba  the  pilot's 
voice  came  over  the  intercom.  He  said, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  two  pieces  of 
information  for  you.  One  of  them  is  good  and 
one  of  them  is  not  so  good;  so  I'll  tell  you 
the  bad  news  first.  The  bad  news  is  that  we 
are  lost;  we  don't  know  where  we  are.  As  I 
told  you,  there  is  good  news  too.  The  good 
news  is  that  we  have  a  200-mph  tailwind." 
This  points  out  that  the  government  doesn't 
know  where  it's  going,  and  it's  going  there 
pretty  fast. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I'm 
glad  he  directed  our  attention  to  the  moral 
of  the  story. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  headline  in  the  Kitchener 
paper  says,  "Davis  Pleads  for  Defeat  of  Un- 
ruly Eddie  Sargent."  Youll  pardon  me  for 
bringing  this  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  have  nothing  against  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  whatsoever,  but  he  says  that  he 
wants  to  win  Grey-Bruce  the  next  time 
around.  "I  want  to  win  it  very  much,"  the 
Premier  says.  The  story  goes  on: 

The  Liberal's  action  in  the  past  has 
needled  Mr.  Davis  as  well  as  other  Con- 
servatives and  it  resulted  in  Mr.  Sargent 
being  ejected  from  the  provincial  House  on 
several  occasions. 

Thursday  night  252  party  faithfuls  paid 
$25  a  serving  to  dine  with  their  leader  in 
the  first  fund-raising  effort  for  the  next 
provincial  vote. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Down- 
towner Inn? 
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Mr.  Sargent:  No,  this  is  in  the  Legion. 
They  didn't  give  any  business  there,  eh? 

The  gathering  heard  their  leader  say  that 
the  provincial  party  will  again  support  the 
federal  Tories  when  another  election  comes. 
"Ontario  didn't  do  so  badly  for  the  federal 
party  in  the  last  election,"  he  said,  "and 
I  hope  the  election  is  not  far  off." 

Again,  coming  back  to  the  Grey-Bruce 
riding,  Mr.  Davis  told  his  listeners  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  do  httle  imtil  the 
election  is  called.  He  said,  "I  want  to  win 
this  riding  very  much." 

He  said  that  again.  All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  reply,  is  that  I  wouldn't  say  such  a  thing 
against  him.  Rather,  I  would  say  that  I  hope 
that  he  stays  right  on  where  he  is  imtil  the 
next  election,  because  he  is  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happend  to  the  Liberal  Party  for 
the  past  30  years.  It  is  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happened,  as  long  as  he  keeps  doing 
just  what  he  is  doing  right  now. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  And  we  will  laugh  all  the  way 
to  the  government  seats. 

An  hon.  member:  I'm  sorry. 

An  hon.  member:  There  are  only  two 
doctors  over  there  now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Carrying  on  about  this  man- 
only  two?— I'm  glad  to  have  the  member  for 
Oshawa  here. 

An  hon.  member:  There  are  six  of  them 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Six  of  them  in  the  House? 

Mr.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Ontario):  Thinking  of 
the  member  for  Grey-Bruce's  health. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Thinking 
of  the  government's  health  too  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mental  or  physical? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  apologize 
to  the  House  for  a  remark  I  made  the  other 
night.  I  said  about  the  amount  of  money 
that  the  Premier  spends  on  his  vote  — 
$1,200,000  to  run  his  oflBce— that  he  increased 
it^  in  one  year  by  $680,000,  and  I  said  that 
it's  more  than  all  the  other  provincial 
premiers  in  Canada  put  together  spent  to  run 
their  oflBces.  In  fact,  I  said  it  was  more  than 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  spent  nmning 
his  office.  There  was  great  opposition  to  that 
remark  from  the  government  benches. 


I  checked  with  Ottawa  and  I  find  I'm 
wrong  by  $100,000.  I  find  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  spends  $1.4  milhon— we 
checked  it  out.  The  Premier  spends  about 
$1.25  million  here.  Included  in  the  $1.4 
million  in  the  Ottawa  deal  is  $33,000  for 
Mr.  Diefenbaker.  So,  I  was  right  on  target 
when  I  said  that  this  man  has  the  audacity 
to  ask  us  to  give  him  about  $4,000  per  day 
for  his  ego. 

Historians  some  day- 
Mr.  R.   G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Mr.  Diefenbaker? 

Mr.  Sargent:  —  I  believe,  will  record- 
Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:   Mr.   Diefenbaker?  I 
think  the  member  is  wrong  there,  isn't  he? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pardon? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  don't  think  the 
$33,000  is  for  Diefenbaker. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  they  have  it  in  the  vote 
for  Mr.  Diefenbaker.  That's  what  it  is  in  the 
vote  for.  I  don't  know  what  else. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Yes, 
$33,000  for  Mr.  Diefenbaker. 

Mr.    R.   G.   Hodgson:    It   is    not   for   Mr. 

Diefenbaker. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  a  privy  councillor. 

Mr.    Sargent:    What    I    am   trying   to    get 
across  is  that  if  the  people  of  Ontario  could 
see  this  exact  scene  right  here  today- 
Mr.  J.  E.  BuIIbrook  (Samia):  They  are  be- 
ginning to  see  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  "The  blue 
machine." 

Mr.  Sargent:  "The  big  blue  machine"  is 
hiding  its  head. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  They  saw  it  on  March  15. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  don't  know.  Historians  some 
day  will  be  able  to  guess,  but  we  will  never 
know  for  sure,  what  the  Premier  has  cost 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  what  this  man  has 
cost  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  In  the  field  of  education 
alone. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  right.  Everything  he 
has  touched  he  has  snafued. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  right. 
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Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Tell  us  what  he 
snafued. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  has  cost  us  untold  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  field  of  education.  He  has 
cost  us  untold  millions  of  dollars  in  regional 
government. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  played  politics  with  issues 
like  Spadina  and  Pickering.  He  spent  $14  mil- 
lion of  Toronto  people's  money  to  get  three 
or  four  seats.  He  spends,  as  I  mentioned, 
$1.2  million  on  his  own  oflSce.  I  think  I  can 
sum  it  up  in  about  four  words,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.   R.  Haggerty   (Welland  South):   He's 

got  to  go. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Read  the  auditor's  report. 
There  are  130  pages  of  corruption,  ineflBci- 
ency  and  misappropriation. 

An  hon.  member:  Mismanagement  of 
things. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  having  our  research 
people  check  the  millions  of  dollars  that  this 
report  shows  it  is  costing  the  people  of 
Ontario.  This  alone  proves,  Mr.  Spedcer,  that 
the  Premier  is  a  bust. 

An  hon.  member:  Good  for  you. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  Wrong  again. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  art  of  persuasion  can  be 
stated  in  five  words.  Unfortunately,  I'll  need 
more  than  five  words.  I  hope  when  I  have 
finished  that  at  least  Hansard  and  the  people 
of  Ontario  will  be  somewhat  persuaded  to 
share  my  view  on  this  subject,  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  nobody  is  listening. 

An  hon.  member:  They  agree  with  the 
member;  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Polities  has  been  designed  as 
a  process  of  taking  money  from  the  rich  to 
buy  votes  from  the  poor  on  the  pretext  of 
protecting  each  from  the  other.  There  are 
those  who  say— I  will  tell  the  member  for 
Victoria-Haliburton— that  with  a  big  enough 
kitty,  like  he  had  the  last  time,  properly  spent, 
he  could  persuade  the  irunates  of  death  row 
to  vote  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  death 
penalty,  if  you  have  enough  money. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Now  something  similar  hap- 
pened in  Ontario  last  election,  I  have  many 
friends  in  the  government  and  in  the  opposi- 
tion. I  am  not  labelling  the  members  opposite 


as  perpetrators  of  this  growing  corruption, 
this  cancerous,  ongoing  affair  here.  In  fact, 
a  lot  of  them  are  like  the  man  who  was 
riding  a  tiger;  he  couldn't  steer  it  and  he 
couldn't  get  off.  They  think  that  they  are 
dribbling  the  ball  but  actually  they  are  just 
watching  it  bounce. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Did  the  member  write 
that? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  try  to  write  my  own  stuff; 
I  don't  have  any  tax  like  the  members  op- 
posite have.  But  I  must  congratulate  the 
member  for  Victoria-Haliburton;  he  made  a 
very  fine  speech  the  other  day  and  I  con- 
gratulate him. 

An  hon.  member:  You're  going  to  get  him 
coming  over  here. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  The 
only  way  they'll  shut  him  up  is  to  put  him 
in  the  cabinet. 

An  hon.  member:  He  should  be  a  parlia- 
mentary assistant.  They  passed  him  over  for 
lesser  talents. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  is  that 
nobody  is  listening;  we  can't  let  the  people 
of  Ontario  know  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith  (Simcoe  East):  We're 
listening. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  many  of  the  members 
opposite  are  ashamed  of  what  their  party  is 
doing.  Many  of  them  who  come  in  here  have 
been  in  county  council  and  city  council,  and 
ethics  meant  something.  I  am  not  naive 
enough  to  believe  that  those  members  buy 
this  corruption  that  is  going  on  in  their 
party. 

I  ran  a  city  for  12  years  and  I  never  took 
a  raw  nickel  in  my  life;  I  took  a  bottle  of 
whisky  once,  but  I  suggested  to  the  fellow 
that  he  sit  down  at  the  mayor's  desk  and 
drink  it  with  me.  That's  as  far  as  I  got  on 
the  take.  I  think  those  fellows  opposite  are 
the  same  type  of  guys,  if  they  weren't  mixed 
up  with  this  corrupt  crowd,  because  the 
establishment  has  taken  over,  as  I  will  prove 
later  on. 

The  other  day  I  was  in  Chicago.  I  picked 
up  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  found  the  fol- 
lowing on  its  masthead.  It  says: 

The  newspaper  is  an  institution  devel- 
oped by  modem  civilization  to  present  the 
news  of  the  day,  to  foster  commerce  and 
industry,  to  inform  and  lead  public  opinion, 
and  to  furnish  that  check  upon  government 
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which  no  constitution  has  ever  been  able 
to  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  gendemen,  this  check  is 
needed  more  than  ever  in  Ontario  today.  I 
would  wish  the  press  were  here  to  hear  what 
I  have  to  say.  The  newspapers  in  Toronto 
are  not  doing  their  job. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  I  thought  they  did 
very  well. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  out-of-town  press  has 
courageous  reporters  and  the  newspapers 
carry  their  stories.  I  know  what  I  am  talking 
about  in  this  field.  The  Vancouver  Sun  makes 
government  its  daily  target.  In  the  USA  in 
every  market  we  have  crusading  investigative 
reporting;  governors  and  senators  go  to  jail 
every  month  because  of  newspaper  crusading. 

Here  in  Toronto  what  happens?  By  acci- 
dent the  Globe  and  Mail  gets  a  report  from 
an  employee  that  Fidinam  was  involved  in 
hanky-panky  with  the  government  and  it 
breaks  a  story.  But  there  is  no  investigative 
reporting.  The  press  in  Toronto  closes  its 
eyes. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  House  that  we  lack 
the  gutsy  journalism  that  will  go  after  crooks 
in  government  as  it  does  in  England  and  in 
the  States.  Here  we  are  what  is  now  the 
largest  city  in  Canada— bigger  than  Montreal 
—and  we  know  there  is  organized  crime,  and 
we  know  the  government  is  using  laundered 
money,  and  the  Star  and  the  Globe  and  Mail 
are    more    concerned    vdth    making    money. 

Look  at  the  Toronto  Star  today.  It  is 
running  a  ratio  of  advertising  to  news  run- 
ning about  75  to  25,  or  80  to  20  per  cent  on 
some  days— 80  per  cent  advertising  content, 
20  per  cent  news.  It's  a  shocking  thing  that 
we  cannot  press  this  crusading  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Ontario.  This  Toronto  Star 
is  the  most  lucrative  money  machine  in 
America,  and  Beland  Honderich  is  interest- 
ed, it  seems,  in  only  two  things:  black  ink 
on  the  financial  statement  at  the  end  of  the 
year— and  one  thing  I  will  give  him  credit 
for— fighting  for  our  national  ownership  of 
our  country. 

But  what  a  tragedy  for  the  people  of  On- 
tario the  Telegram  folded.  Even  though  it 
was  a  Tory  paper,  at  least  we  had  another 
voice.  I  say  thank  God  that  the  Sun  is 
coming  up— and  I  hope  they  will  make  more 
money. 

But  what  about  the  reporters  in  the  House? 
Their  main  job— most  of  them— is  to  try  to 
hunt  for  a  job  as  a  parliamentary  assistant 


to    a   minister;    and   so   they   don't   want   to 
antagonize  any  minister  too  much. 

I  think  it  is  time  they  got  up  off  their 
butts  and  did  some  investigative  reporting— 
and  take  this  book,  this  bible,  showing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  corruption  and  misappro- 
priation, and  do  something  about  it. 

Then  what  happens?  We  have  117  mem- 
bers in  this  House  who  are  success  stories 
in  their  own  right;  each  one  of  them  is  a 
success  story.  What  happens  when  the  House 
folds?  The  press  gallery  runs  down  the  hall 
as  if  they  were  chasing  the  ice  cream  ma- 
chine man,  and  they  find  the  member  for 
High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman).  And  that  is  all 
they  do  for  news.  There  are  117  of  us  here 
who  have  opinions.  What  do  they  do  up 
there?  I  think  it  is  time  we  had  a  new  look 
at  the  communications  with  the  people  of 
Ontario— and  especially  at  the  Toronto  Star 
and  the  Globe  and  Mail  in  Toronto. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Star  and  the 
Globe  and  Mail  are  nothing  but  patsies  for 
the  Premier;  nothing  else  but  patsies. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  That  is  absolutely 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right.  I  will  say  a  lot  of 
things  that  some  members  don't  agree  with; 
but  I  have  the  guts  to  say  them  and  I  think 
I  am  right. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
They  say  an  empty  wagon  makes  a  lot  of 
noise. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  time  will  tell. 
But  remember  this— whether  you  like  the 
Republic  of  China  or  not— there  is  a  Chinese 
proverb  which  says:  A  thief  is  a  thief  whe- 
ther he  steals  a  diamond  or  a  cucumber.  And 
to  sell  government  contracts  or  raise  money 
by  them,  by  our  law  is  a  crime;  and  yet  noth- 
ing happens. 

If  the  House  is  interested,  here  is  what 
McLuhan  has  to  say  about  the  whole  subject: 
The  Mafia  is  no  more  extra  legal,  or  ex- 
tra constitutional,  than  political  parties  and 
their  machines.  The  hidden  rim  spin  of  in- 
formation speeded  up  bypasses  written  leg- 
islation and  restores  the  oral  tradition  in 
all  transactions.  [He  quotes  Shakespeare 
where  he  says:] 

"Caesar  never  did  wrong  without  just 
cause."  So  the  oral  tradition  easily  pene- 
trates the  innumerable  loopholes  inherent 
in  any  written  code.  However,  the  gap 
between  the  old  legislation  and  the  new 
fixers  creates  a  world  of  ever  more  rapid 
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change,  the  natural  results  of  pushing  this 
process  first,  the  reign  of  organized  crime; 
and  then  comes  the  retrieval  of  the  ancient 
cliche  of  common  or  oral  law.  [He  finalizes 
by  saying:]  Where  there  is  no  remedy,  there 
is  no  crime. 

And  that  is  the  Premier's  situation  today: 
"Where  there  is  "^no  remedy,  there  is  no 
crime." 

Now  taking  this  Provincial  Auditor's  re- 
port, Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  you  that  it 
is  an  indictment  of  dereliction  of  duty,  man- 
agement, corruption,  misappropriation  of 
funds. 

If  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough)  is  responsible  for  this  mess,  why 
should  he  not  make  a  full-scale  report  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  as  to  why  he  should  not 
resign  his  seat?  He  was  in  charge  of  this  de- 
partment; he  was  the  public  Treasurer— and 
we  have  this  fantastic  loss  of  money  to  our 
people.  How  could  one  man  have  the  au- 
dacity to  sit  in  this  House  a  few  weeks  after 
he  resigned  becavise  of  a  conflict  of  interest. 

Now  we  have  the  situation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  Mr.  Spence  all  of  a  sudden  becomes 
a  virgin.  He  discloses  130  pages  of  shock- 
ing news  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  but,  in 
all  charity,  I  don't  think  he  wrote  the  report. 
I  give  the  credit  to  Mr.  Groom,  the  new 
auditor.  I  commend  him  for  this  fine  efi^ort. 
If  this  is  a  yardstick  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  this  audit  department  in  the  future 
I'm  very  happy  about  it. 

But  I  wall  say  this,  it's  a  shocking  thing 
that  for  the  past  30  years  this  kind  of  being 
charitable— what  can  I  call  it?— when  we 
have  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  being 
lost,  mishandled,  misappropriated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. What  has  happened  in  the  past  30 
years  if  there's  $50  million  lost  here? 

Mr.  Deacon:  On  just  one  item. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  it's  $50  million  on  one 
item.  But  if  there's  $100  million,  or  whatever 
it  is,  you  multiply  it  by  30  years.  What  has 
happened  to  the  people's  money  for  the 
past  30  years? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Tell  us  who  got  the 

$50  million. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Tell  us  who  got  the 

$50  million. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  if  the  member  will  look 
around  hell  see  one  area  where  there's  $15 
million  from  the  federal  government  which 


should  have  been  used  and  wasn't.  But  that 
doesn't  matter.  The  point  I'm  trying  to  make 
is,  we're  supposed  to  have  faith  in  this  front 
bench  here,  as  the  people  who  can  run  our 
affairs  properly,  but  we  realize  this,  that  in 
politics  the  whole  game  is  who  will  have 
control  of  the  contracts  to  give  to  their 
friends.  That's  what  the  members  opposite 
insist  oa  having  to  protect  the  establishment. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Is  this  the  member's 
speech  toward   a  bid  for  the  leadership? 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  It's  just  what  the  people 
of  Ontario  are  asking  about,  that's  what  the 
speech  is  about. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  If  they  want  to 
hear  a  leadership  speech  I'll  chat 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  what 
it  costs  for  a  member  of  the  opposition  to  be 
elected.  We  have  to  mortgage  our  homes, 
borrow  money  from  the  bank- 
Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  What  about 
the  Downtowner? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Even  the  NDP  fellows  don't 
have  any.  Each  one  of  the  Tories,  when  he 
runs,  gets  a  cheque  for  $25,000  and  he  can 
salt  $15,000- 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  menii>er. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Listen,  don't  kid  me!  I've 
been  talking  to  members  who  are  better 
friends  than  the  member  for  Fort  William 
(Mr.  Jessiman),  who've  told  me  this. 

Interjections   by   an   hon.   member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  All  right,  the  Conservatives 
spent  $50,000  in  St.  George.  Is  that  right, 
or  is  that  wrong? 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  My 
cheque  must  have  been  lost  in  the  mail. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  want  to  tell  you  what 
it  costs  to  be  a  member  of  the  opposition. 
The  people  who  serve  here  are  the  NDP. 
We  are  true  democrats. 

Mr.  Good:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  believe  in  democratizing 
our  society;  that  we  don't  have  to  be  be- 
holden to  the  establishment  like  those  fellows 
over  there. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  That's  a  good  word. 

Mr.  Good:  Want  to  take  over  the  mortgage 
on  my  house? 
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Mr.  Sargent:  So  they  must  give  us  marks 
for  that— that  we  put  our  money  where  our 
mouth  is. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  In 
that  case  the  member  has  a  lot  of  money! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  I  guess  he's  right  there. 

I  asked  for  that  one. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Premier,  what  kind 

of  a  deal  was  made  with  the  brewers— the 

liquor   corporations— when   he   allowed   them 

to  increase  their  prices- 
Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Ask  the  minister.  He's 

here. 

Mr.  Sargent:  —just  after  the  election?  No, 
he  wasn't  the  minister  then.  How  much 
money  did  they  put  into  the  Tory  pot  before 
the  election?  Did  the  minister  know,  were 
the  liquor  companies  in  trouble?  Were  the 
beer  companies  in  trouble  financially?  I  didn't 
know  that.  But  see.  Bell  said  they  were  in 
trouble  financially  so  we  had  a  rate  increase 
inquiry.  Did  we  have  an  inquiry  to  see  if 
we  could  raise  the  liquor  prices?  Does  the 
minister  know  that? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  think 
we  had  an  under-the-table  deal  that  we 
would  say— just  after  the  election— we'll  in- 
crease the  rates.  Now,  how  much  money  the 
Tories  got  I  don't  know,  but  it  would  be 
interesting  to  find  out. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  know  the 
breweries  and  distilleries  got  about  $19 
million. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  That  was  the  equalization 
payment  for  the  north  to  the  south. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  The  member  for 
Thunder  Bay  uses  the  same  mathematics  as 
the  member  for  Owen  Sound. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  it  was  pretty  healthy.  I 
think  of  all  that  harping  over  there.  If  they'd 
like  to  hear  what  I  think  of  their  harping  they 
can  listen  to  a  Russian  fable  for  a  minute. 
It's  interesting  to  see  the  parallel  between 
those  fellows  gloating  and  harping  all  the 
time.  I  think  I  can  best  make  my  point  by 
telling  this  old  Russian  fable. 

A  small  bird  lay  freezing  to  death  on  a 
country  road  in  Russia.  A  peasant  came  along 
and  saw  the  dying  bird,  and  thought  to  him- 
self, "If  only  I  had  something,  anything,  just 
to  wrap  this  bird  in,  I  might  save  its  Life,  for 


surely  it's  going  to  freeze  to  death."  But 
unfortunately  he  had  nothing  to  wrap  the 
bird  in. 

He  caught  sight  of  some  cow  droppings 
nearby  and  he  thought  in  desperation,  "Per- 
haps if  I  wrap  the  bird  in  that  itll  warm  it 
enough  to  save  its  life."  He  picked  up  the 
bird  and  wrapped  it  in  the  cow  dung  and 
laid  it  gently  on  the  ground  and  went  on  his 
way. 

After  a  while,  the  dung  began  to  work  and 
the  bird  started  to  come  to  life.  The  bird  felt 
so  overjoyed  at  feeling  warmth  again  it  at- 
tempted to  sing  but  all  it  could  emit  in  its 
weakened  condition  was  some  low  pitiful 
tones. 

Just  then  another  peasant  came  along  and 
he  heard  the  bird's  attempt  at  song  and  he 
thought,  "Well,  poor  bird,  it's  strangling  in 
that  cow  dvmg."  He  picked  it  up  and  he 
moved  the  dung  and  laid  the  bird  back  on 
the  ground  and  went  on  his  way.  Shorty  after, 
the  bird  died  of  the  cold. 

Now  there  are  three  morals  to  this  fable. 
The  first  one  is  it  isn't  necessarily  one's  ene- 
mies who  put  one  in  it.  The  second  one  is 
it  isn't  necessarily  one's  friends  who  get  one 
out  of  it.  And  the  third  moral  is  when  one  is 
in  it  up  to  here,  for  God's  sake  don't  sing! 

Mr.  DjTnond:  We  use  that  stuflF  to  make 
the  grass  grow. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  the  headline  of  the  story 
in  the  Toronto  Star,  if  I  can  find  it  here,  is 
"The  Horrors  of  Housing  in  Toronto"— no, 
"Horror  Stories  about  Housing  Needs  in 
Toronto,"  April  5. 

We've  been  watching  the  minister  trying 
to  cope  with  this  very  complex  department 
over  the  years;  I've  been  the  critic  many 
times.  I'm  amazed  at  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment still  keeps  him  on  the  job.  He's  always 
quoting  statistics.  "Statistics,"  said  Mark 
Twain,  "are  like  ladies  of  the  night— once  you 
get  them  down,  you  can  do  anything  with 
them."  This  minister,  even  when  he  gets  them 
down,  still  can't  do  anything  with  them.  I'm 
talking  about  the  figures  here. 

We  have  a  case  here;  in  an  issue  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  Friday,  March  23,  is  a  story 
about  a  chap  here  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Doesn't  the  member  ever 
read  the  Star? 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  bought  a  home  on  a  30- 
year,  $30,000  mortgage  at  10  per  cent  inter- 
est. His  total  payment,  covering  the  whole 
thing,  is  $354  per  month,  and  over  the  30 
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years  he  will  have  paid  $131,000  for  a 
$30,000  mortgage.  The  point  I'm  trying  to 
make  is  this:  That  if  the  man  had  the 
$30,000  to  start  with  he  would  have  saved 
$100,000.  This  is  what  is  wrong  with  this 
government.  It  has  no  concern  for  people. 

V  Mr.  Bullbrook:  Just  for  the  banks,  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  trust  companies. 
It's  got  lots  of  concern  for  them. 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  true. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It's  consistent,  too! 

Mr.  Sargent:  There's  a  lot  in  what  the 
member  for  Thunder  Bay  says,  but  we're 
going  to  change  that. 

Mr.  N.  G.  Leluk  (Humber):  The  member 
for  Grey-Bruce  should  keep  on  dreaming. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  involved  in  some  land 
I  have;  I  own  it  personally.  I  am  talking 
about  doing  a  project  for  low-cost  housing 
and  this  project  is  called  Quadrex. 

We  have  a  500-home  development  in  Hull 
with  which  I  tried  to  get  the  minister's 
attention.  I  presented  it  to  the  new  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett),  but 
he  has  done  nothing  about  it. 

In  effect,  we  have  houses  down  there 
selling  for  $11,000.  These  are  three-bedroom 
homes  selling  for  $11,000  and  $13,000.  I'm 
sorry.  The  $11,000  home  is  a  two-bedroom 
one  and  the  $13,000  is  a  three-bedroom 
home.  The  technique  they  use  is  steel  and 
concrete  for  building  a  Quadrex  housing  unit. 
I've  been  down  to  see  them  and  they're 
simply  a  lovely  development. 

I'm  going  to  put  a  development  of  about 
70  of  those  in  Owen  Sound  because  I  see  the 
need  to  give  people  housing  which  they  can 
afford. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Is  that  a  philanthropic  move 
on  the  part  of  the  member  or  is  he  going  to 
make  money? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Is  that  philanthropy  or  is  the 
member  going  to  make  money? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  believe  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system  as  the  member  for  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  does.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  hear- 
ing a  lot  about  the  Niagara  Escarpment. 

Mr.  Steves:  He  believes  in  ripoffs,  but  just 
little  ones. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  In  part- 
nership with  Shouldice. 


Mr.  Sargent:  The  Ontario  government, 
according  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  is 
not  telling  us  very  much  about  this  develop- 
ment. The  Speech  from  the  Throne  an- 
nounced that  legislation  concerning  land  use 
and  control  will  be  introduced  and  did  so 
in  the  usual  grandiose  terms.  "The  preserva- 
tion of  our  physical  resources  is  one  of  the 
most  urgent  requirements  facing  all  govern- 
ments today,"  it  goes  on  to  say. 

We  have  watched  this  development  up  our 
way,  in  the  Bruce  county  area,  and  we  have 
been  told  they  are  going  to  acquire  93,000 
acres  in  my  riding.  A  couple  of  years  ago  a 
local  citizen  bought  a  tract  of  land  and  he 
sold  it  to  an  American  for  $35,000.  A  few 
months  later  this  department  bought  the  land 
from  the  American  for  $350,000. 

We  have  a  situation  there,  Mr.  Speaker, 
wherein  the  warden  of  the  county  has  been 
barred  from  meetings  with  the  officials.  At 
ancyther  meeting,  two  reeves  and  one  deputy 
reeve,  members  of  the  press  and  members  of 
the  public  were  excluded  by  this  force  from 
the  government;  and  when  they  tried  to  bar 
me  and  the  press,  I  said  to  try  to  stop  usi 
So  we  barged  in  and  we  had  this  meeting. 

But  it  is  a  long,  sad  story.  I  can  go  on 
two  or  three  pages  and  tell  members  of  the 
complete  lack  of  continuity  and  follow- 
through,  but  I  will  finalize  the  last  page.  It 
says: 

On  April  6,  1972,  McKeough  confidendy 

boasted  that  he  foresaw  no  difficulties  with 

members   of  the   board  in  terms   of  land 

acquisition,   that   all   was   going  according 

to  schedule. 

We  can't  get  any  planning  items  approved. 
The  whole  peninsula  is  in  limbo.  No  one  can 
undertake  any  development  of  the  land  be- 
cause the  government  plans  to  acquire  90,000 
acres.  I  say  it  is  one  hell  of  a  mess.  The 
Bruce  Peninsula  is  in  limbo  because  no  one 
there  knows  what  is  going  one. 

Repeatedly  1  have  asked— 

Mr.  Leluk:  They  need  a  new  member. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well  the  member  should  try 
that  some  time.  I  would  like  to  run  against 
him  some  time! 

This  member— I  get  them  all  mixed  up, 
Bert  Lawrence  is  his  name— I  asked  him  re- 
peated times.  And  he  said:  "I  don't  know, 
you  will  have  to  ask  Leo."  And  Leo  can't 
give  answers,  because  Bert  has  got  to  ask 
somebody  else.  So  it's  a  big  shambles  of  re- 
sponsibility; and  it  is  hard  to  believe  it  can 
happen  in  1972. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  We  would  like  to  ask  Bill, 
but  he  speaks  only  to  God. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  right.  When  you  meet 
him  in  the  hall  in  the  morning  and  you  say 
"Good  morning,"  he  says  "Thank  you." 

Today  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  was  say- 
ing in  the  House  that  the  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  approached  him  on  his  approach 
to  regional  government.  I  just  thought;  he's 
appointed  another  series  of  committees,  a 
couple  more;  municipal  liaison  committee— 
we  are  the  most  'committeeing"  covmtry  in 
the  whole  world.  We  must  have  hundreds, 
or  200  or  300  committees  around  here  cost- 
ing us  maybe  $50  million  a  year.  No  one 
seems  to  know;  we  have  committees  coming 
out  your  ears. 

I  think  of  the  time  the  grand  old  man  of 
General  Motors,  Charles  Kettering,  was  work- 
ing in  his  lab  one  day  in  1927  and  someone 
rushed  in  and  said:  "Charlie  Lindbergh  has 
just  flown  the  Atlantic  alone."  And  Kettering 
said:  "Hell  that's  nothing,  let  him  fly  it  with 
a  committee!" 

I  think  that's  about  what  happens  in  this 
place. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let's  have  a  look  at  the 
ethics  of  this  blooded  group  we  have  here. 

Let's  start  with  the  member  for  Chatham- 
Kent.  He  was  caught  in  a  land  deal,  so  he  re- 
signed because  of  alleged  conflict  of  interest. 
I  don't  know  how  you  can  measure,  but  it 
goes  back  further  than  that.  I'll  complement 
that  by  saying  that  he  resigned  to  keep  the 
lid  on.  How  do  the  members  like  that  one? 
Yes,  there  is  a  lot  more  to  it  than  ever  came 
to  the  surface  and  that  would  be  coming  to 
the  surface  if  anyone  wanted  to  press  it. 

And  what  happened  in  the  London  sub- 
division mess  down  there?  When  it  takes 
anyone  in  this  province  a  good  eight  months, 
a  year  or  two  years  to  get  a  subdivision  plan 
approved  from  the  raw  plan  to  the  final, 
what  happened  in  London?  The  president  of 
the  Conservative  association  boasts  to  his 
friends,  "I  can  do  it  for  you  in  30  days." 
How  do  the  members  like  that  one? 

Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuve  (Glengarry):  The 
member  should  hire  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  can't  because  we  haven't 
got  his  connections  with  the  government.  He 
owns  the  government. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  like  getting  a  hquor 
licence. 

Mr.  Good:  In  his  hip  pocket. 


Mr.  Sargent:  And  now  we  have  this  minis- 
ter, who  resigned  in  very  much  disfavour, 
back  in  his  seat  and  second  in  command,  I 
understand,  I  don't  know.  But  what  a 
charade;  what  a  mess. 

During  his  term  of  oflBce  he  was  the  golden 
boy.  He  cost  us  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  regional  government.  And  look  at 
the  mess  in  this  book  as  provincial  Treasurer. 
I  can  tell  the  House  he  was  party  to  loading 
booze  on  the  aircraft  down  at  the  island 
airport— numerous  time  I  saw  this— and  yet 
they  refused,  they  arrogantly  said  to  me,  "You 
cannot  see  our  logbooks."  What  kind  of  a 
group  is  this  that  allows  this  to  happen?  It  is 
amazing  how  they  can. 

We  have  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Bales). 
He  was  caught  in  a  land  deal.  He  offered  to 
give  the  money  back  to  charity. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  What  charity? 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  would  have  happened 
if  he  hadn't  been  caught?  Wouldn't  he  be  in 
an  awful  spot— he  couldn't  give  it  to  charity. 
Wouldn't  that  be  terrible?  But  luckily  he 
was  caught  and  he  can  give  it  to  charity. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  What  charity? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  don't  know.  He'd  have  to 
keep  the  money;  that  would  be  avidFul.  He 
was  at  a  meeting  the  other  night  and  some- 
one asked  him— this  is  how  much  this  man 
consumed— what  he  thought  of  the  Indian- 
apohs  500.  He  said,  "I  think  they're  all 
guilty." 

Mr.  Rhodes:  That  is  1949  vintage. 
Mr.  Leiuk:  That  is  an  old  joke. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He's  an  old  guy. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart)  thought,  "I  might  as  well  get  on  the 
merry-go-round  too."  He  said,  "I'll  pave  my 
barnyard."  He  gets  $3,000  to  pave  his  barn- 
yard. He  might  as  well. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  How  many  thousand? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Three  thousand.  Does  the 
member  want  more  than  that? 

An  hon.  member:  What's  important?  Does 
the  member  mean  if  it  was  only  $1,000  he 
would  be  less  guilty?  Is  that  it? 

An  hon.  member:  He  made  the  rules. 

Mr.  Villeneuve:  That  is  all  he  was  entitled 
to. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  And  it  was  meted  out  on  the 
basis  of  need. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  menJber  for  Grey- 
Bruce  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We'll  get  to  you  too,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Stdces:  Kind  of  hurts,  eh?  How  much 
did  you  get? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Now  you  take  the  Cuban 
ambassador,  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development  (Mr.  Lawrence).  He 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  take  a  trip  in  a 
plane.  He  didn't  like  the  treatment  he  got  in 
the  House.  You  guys  weren't  very  nice  to 
him. 

Mr.  Good:  You  are  lucky  you  have  your 
own  plane,  John. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Now  to  Charles  MacNaughton. 
He's  out  of  here  now.  He  didn't  get  caught. 
He  retired  a  wealthy  man.  I  can  tell  the 
House  there  will  no  tag  days  for  Charlie 
MacNaughton.  We'll  leave  that  one  there. 

Next,  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Gross- 
man). We  are  getting  down  the  line  here. 
He  was  removed  from  his  cabinet  post  on 
the  liquor  board  because  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest. The  members  opposite  didn't  know 
that.  They've  jockeyed  him  aroimd,  but  he  is 
still  in  operation. 

Mr.  Keith  BroviTi  was  going  to  be  a 
cabinet  minister.  He  has  a  sweet  land  deal 
in  Peterborough.  He  didn't  get  caught, 
though.  It  elected  one  of  the  NDP  members 
one  time. 

Then  we  had  the  $1  million  furniture  and 
desk  deal  last  year,  that  "no  tender"  deal. 
That  was  all  right;  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  There's  also  the  Melchers  case 
that  the  member  for  York  South  keeps  bring- 
ing up,  about  a  bagman  charging  $10,000  to 
get  on  the  shelves.  We've  had  the  Bramalea 
scandals.  And  we've  had  the  Talisman  case, 
where  they  sold  a  liquor  licence  to  Labatt's 
—and  they're  still  doing  it,  I  understand— or 
still  trying  to. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Still  selling  it? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  check  the  ongoing 
licence  application  of  Holiday  Inn  for  a 
hotel  in  my  town.  Who  owns  the  land  but 
the  vice-president  of  Labbatt's. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  The  company  owns  iti 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  had  hundreds  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  contracts  set  up  by  Eddie  Good- 


man, a  director  and  legal  counsel  of  Cadillac 
Development.  We  had  the  British  Mortgage 
caper,  where  Leslie  Frost  and  his  friends  in 
Victoria  and  Grey  made  several  millions  of 
dollars  that  I  know  about,  because  the 
Province  of  Ontario  loaned  him  $3  million  in 
credit  to  buy  out  British  Mortgage.  That  was 
completely  illegal— completely  illegal. 

We  had  millions  of  dollars  in  Ontario 
Development  Corp.  loans  for  friends  of  the 
government.  We  have  Mr.  Caswell,  the  Tory 
president  in  North  Bay,  who  gets  good  big 
loans  from  the  Ontario  Development  Corp. 
We  had  a  law  partner  of  John  Robarts  who 
received  $155,000  for  his  work  in  the  Atlantic 
case.  These  things  are  just  accidents;  they 
could  happen  to  anybody! 

We  all  know  about  the  Fidinam  case,  and 
the  $50,000  payoff  there;  and  the  Canada 
Square  deal,  whereby  a  good  friend  of  the 
Premier  received  a  30-year  deal  with  a  poten- 
tial profit  of  $6  million  a  year  for  putting 
up  a  building  on  Hydro  land  for  $1  a  year 
on  a  "no  tender"  deal. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  My  hon.  friend  is 
really   embarrassing  his   own   members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  What? 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  He  is  embarrassing 
his  own  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  hon.  member  cant  be 

serious.  My  colleague  is  telling  the  truth. 
Embarrassing  us?  The  member  has  got  to  be 
kidding.  Everything  my  colleague  is  talking 
about  is  absolutely  true— $183  million  in  po- 
tential revenue  on  the  Hydro  deal;  Gerry 
Moog  is  a  friend  of  the  Premier's.  ETV  and 
OISE— the  same  fellow.  The  Premier  was 
the  Miinster  of  Education  when  he  made 
that  deal. 

Mr.  Leluk:  Who's  making  the  speech? 

Mr.  Sargent:  He's  doing  pretty  well.  Leave 
him  alone.  He's  doing  all  right. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Embarrass  us!  That'll  be 
the  day. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Timbrell  (Don  Mills):  They  can't 
be  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Every  time  the  members  op- 
posite get  embarrassed,  that's  what  they 
always  say.  The  hon.  member  for  Victoria- 
Hamilton  is  in  a  rut;  he  should  change  his 
tune. 

Every  Tory  in  the  House  is  on  a  com- 
mittee of  some  kind.  They're  getting  free 
rides  some  place.   It's   the  old  "John  Root" 
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style— everybody's  milking  the  government  in 
some  vv^ay.  Ana  it  kind  of  irks  us;  year  after 
year  the  NDP  and  the  Liberals  sit  here  and 
the  House  is  just  loaded  with  Tories.  We 
get  pretty  sick  of  their  arrogance.  Believe 
me,  it's  pretty  tough  to  put  up  vdth  all  this 
arrogance.  Pardon  me  for  my  arrogance, 
but  I'd  rather  be  this  way  than  knuckle  to 
them. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  strengths  are  resolved. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  If  only  the  Liberals  could 
strengthen  their  benches. 

Mr.  R.  Cilbertson  (Algoma):  They  did. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  great 
concern  for  the  need  to  consider  the  small 
businessman  in  this  province. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  You'd  better  have;  he's 
almost  gone— along  with  the  small  fanner. 

Mr.  Sargent:  When  one  considers  all  the 
areas  where  government  is  involved,  these 
words  of  John  Kenneth  Galbraith  come  to 
mind: 

In  North  American  society  the  big  busi- 
ness bureaucracy  and  the  public  bureau- 
cracy work  in  close  alliance,^  and  the  goals 
of  this  alliance  are  essentially  in  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  most  individual  mem- 
bers of  North  American  society. 

There  is  a  system  of  several  thousand 
giant  corporations  which  dominates  the 
economic  life  of  the  continent,  and  the 
bureaucracy  of  this  corporate  world  in 
alliance  with  the  public  bureaucracy  is  in- 
creasing the  focus  of  public  power  and 
is  responsible  for  the  inequities  and  irra- 
tionalities which  are  deeply  inherent  in  the 
structure  of  the  system  in  all  developed 
countries. 

Or  to  quote  another  Canadian,  Eric  Kierans: 
"Corporate  managers  and  civil  servants  keep 
the  same  company."  I  repeat  that,  Mr.  Speak- 
er—underline this:  the  corporate  managers 
and  the  civil  servants  keep  the  same  company, 
think  the  same  way  and  deal  with  other 
people's  money. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  And  the  assessors. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  right.  They  also  have 
the  same  kind  of  utter  confidence  in  them- 
selves that  they  know  what  is  good  for  the 
people. 

We  don't  know  here— but  the  civil  servants 
know  what  is  good  for  the  people.  However, 
they  do  not  represent  the  vast  majority  of 
the  people  who  make  this  economy  go. 


There  is  no  distinction  between  the  civil 
servant  and  the  high  level  bureaucrat  of  the 
large  corporation.  Neither  of  them  is  making 
these  decisions  for  our  benefit;  and  neither 
of  them  is  handling  his  own  money. 

The  small  businessman  has  enough  prob- 
lems with  the  labour  market,  rising  costs,  the 
squeeze  on  profit  margins  and  the  fierce  com- 
petition. Surely  governments  need  not  make 
it  worse. 

I  always  pay  tribute  to  the  member  for 
Eglinton  (Mr.  Reilly),  for  every  year  he  gets 
up  and  makes  a  speech  for  the  small  entre- 
preneur; and  no  one  else  on  that  side  of  the 
House  goes  to  bat  for  the  small  businessman. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  They  don't  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  Sargent:  No,  they  don't  even  listen  to 
the  member  for  Eglinton;  and  he's  an  average 
small  businessman.  What  is  wrong  with  the 
government?  Don't  they  realize  that,  I  guess, 
65  per  cent  of  our  revenue  comes  from 
small  businessmen? 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  I'm  for  them. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  know  the  mem'ber  for  Al- 
goma. I'll  buy  those  two  gallons  of  syrup 
right  after  work. 

An  hon.  member:  Let's  face  it.  He's  trying 
to  be  big  overnight. 

Mr.  B.  NewmMi:  Make  sure  it's  not  52  per 
cent  water,  now. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  checking  on 
that? 

An  hon.  member:  Has  he  got  a  vendor's 
licence? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  think  he  and  the  member 
for  High  Park  have  got  a  vendor's  licence. 

Mr.  Good:  At  the  member's  prices  this 
year,  he  wants  to  get  big  overnight  though. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Get  a  quart  of  that. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce 
should  have  numbered  the  pages  first. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I've  got  the 
wheels  down  now.  I'll  be  coming  in  soon 
here. 

We've  been  watching  the  final  stages  of 
the  US  takeover  here.  And  we  have  been 
loaning  them  the  money  to  do  it;  making 
large  loans  to  US  corporations  who  are  in  the 
excess  profit  brackets. 
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Time  doesn't  permit  me,  Mr,  Speaker,  to 
develop  these  areas  of  major  concern;  but 
this  is  by  far  the  most  important  issue  in  Can- 
ada today,  especially  in  Ontario. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  gentlemen  that  free 
enterprise  left  alone  without  government 
regulation  can  destroy  itself.  It  can  dominate 
the  rest  of  the  wheel  of  life— and  that's  what's 
happening  in  our  surrender  of  control  of  our 
economic  life. 

This  is  why  oiu'  free  enterprise  system 
needs  tough  government  guidelines  from  the 
top,  which  we  are  not  getting  from  Ottawa 
or  Queen's  Park.  This  latest  legislation  is  not 
effective;  it's  closing  the  bam  door  too  late. 
It's  toothless.  We  have  no  real  meaning  in 
this  legislation. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  there  was  a  lead 
story  in  the  Financial  Post  about  a  small  firm 
in  Cayuga,  down  west  here  a  bit.  The  firm 
is  in  the  metal  casting  operations  and  its 
accounts  receivable  were  not  building  up; 
there  was  not  sufficient  working  capital  to 
keep  going.  The  owners  went  around  town 
and  had  the  doctors  and  lawyers,  merchants 
and  friends  sign  his  notes  at  the  bank.  He 
had  35  or  40  employees. 

Finally  the  bank  closed  in  on  him  and 
wouldn't  honour  his  cheques.  So  the  man  had 
this  alternative:  to  go  out  of  business,  or  to 
sell  to  a  firm  in  Buffalo.  The  firm  in  Buffalo 
could  go  to  Queen's  Park,  borrow  the  money 
on  a  forgivable  loan,  buy  the  man  out  and 
own  the  operation. 

This  is  what  I'm  trying  to  say.  We  have 
been  in  bed  with  the  big  corporations  for  so 
long  that  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
people  count. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  all 
of  us  here  who  love  our  way  of  Hfe  read  the 
new  book  called  "The  Fall  and  Rise  of 
Jimmy  Hoffa."  This  will  shock  members  into 
action.  Who  really  controls  Canada? 

I  was  talking  to  an  architect  a  while  ago 
and  he  said  that  in  the  next  10  years  our 
population  here  will  increase  to  three  million 
people.  He  said,  "Do  you  know  that  in  the 
life  of  a  40-year  mortgage,  we've  got  to 
build  another  Canada?"  I  said,  "What's  wrong 
with  the  one  we've  got?"  He  said,  "Nothing, 
but  in  40  years  we're  not  going  to  have  25 
million  people  in  Canada— we're  going  to 
have  50  million!  We  will  have  to  have  twice 
as  much  of  everything  that  we  have  now, 
twice  as  many  new  homes  and  twice  as  many 
new  cars."  But  we  have  to  protect  our  econ- 
omy, our  way  of  life. 

In  the  past  week  or  so  I  was  travelling  to 
North  Carolina.  I  had  a  drink  with  a  top  US 


executive.  He  was  a  vice-president  of  market- 
ing for  the  American  Tobacco  Co.  After  talk- 
ing about  the  book— he  was  also  reading  the 
book  about  Hoffa— he  said  he  knew  Hoffa 
personally.  He  said  he  heard  Hoffa  say,  "With 
a  flick  of  the  switch  I  can  turn  America  off. 
I  can  paralyse  America."  He  said  he  could 
do  the  same  thing  in  Canada.  This  man  who 
tells  the  President  what  to  do  is  the  real  thing 
we  have  to  worry  about  here  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Gentlemen,  I  really  believe  that  we  have  a 
great  future  here.  I'm  sorry  the  things  I  have 
said  have  not  been  in  agreement  with  the 
other  side  but  we're  all  working  for  the  same 
things.  We  have  our  own  acres  of  diamonds 
and  everyone  in  this  room  is  a  builder  or  he 
wouldn't  be  here.  I  hope  that  we  will  become 
active  participants  in  the  public  drama  of 
our  country,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  do 
care  about  ethics,  about  corruption  in  govern- 
ment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
This  is  the  second  occasion  I've  had  to  en- 
gage in  the  debate  from  the  Throne.  I  know 
a  littie  more  now  than  I  did  the  last  time, 
a  year  ago,  and  I  know  a  little  more  about 
the  role  of  the  Speaker. 

At  that  time  I  just  assumed  that  Mr. 
Speaker  ruled  vdth  a  great  sense  of  judgment 
and  fairness  and,  really,  my  attitude  hasn't 
changed  much  in  that  sense.  I  do  detect 
though,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  little  bit  of  in- 
fluence is  being  exerted  on  you;  I  suspect  it's 
in  a  sulbliminal  fashion,  from  your  right  when- 
ever the  supplementaries  get  a  Httle  hot. 
There  seems  to  be  a  fairly  high  correlation 
between  the  number  of  supplementary  ques- 
tions asked  of  the  ministers  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Also,  I  hope  that  you  are  able  to  receive 
medical  attention  for  your  left  ear  in  the 
next  year.  Either  that  or  we  should  install  a 
sound  meter  that  records  the  levels  of  sound 
in  the  chamber  when  the  "ayes"  and  the 
"nays"  are  called  out.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral occasions  when  I  was  sure  there  was  a 
congenital  defect  somewhere,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  realize  it  is  a  very  difficult  problem.  You 
have  certain  encumbrances  about  your  neck 
from  certain  members  of  the  Legislature,  both 
on  your  left  and  on  your  right.  I  know  that 
makes  your  problem  very  difficult. 

I  would  like  to  welcome  to  the  Legislature 
the  new  members  who  were  elected  in  the 
last  month  or  so.  I've  been  disappointed  al- 
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ready.  I  don't  mean  to  be  uncharitable  at  this 
time,  and  maybe  I'll  change  my  mind  as  the 
member  for  St.  George  (Mrs.  Campibell)  starts 
to  feel  more  at  home  in  the  Legislatm-e.  I 
hope  that  I  have  an  ally  in  the  member  for 
St.  George  on  one  of  the  topics  I'm  going  to 
talk  about  this  afternoon.  I  can  always  hope. 

In  the  past  year  the  vaunted  strength  of 
the  Conservative  government  really  hasn't 
been  very  awe-inspiring  to  the  opposition. 
Those  of  us  who  were  elected  in  1971  in 
particular  find  it  remarkably  easy  to  detect 
flaws  in  the  administration  of  the  province. 

Now  there  are  admittedly  a  few  of  the 
ministers  who  make  our  job  easy.  In  other 
words,  there  are  ministers  who  really  don't 
need  to  be  criticized  by  the  opposition  be- 
cause the  criticism  would  come  anyway  from 
the  media,  would  come  from  perhaps  the 
Auditor  and  from  the  public  at  large. 

I'm  thinking,  for  example,  that  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Ministry  of  Health  has  been  so 
bad  that,  whether  there  was  an  opposition 
or  not,  there  would  have  been  widespread 
opposition  or  criticism  of  that  ministry  in  the 
past  couple  of  years. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  that  particular  minister, 
the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Potter),  has 
been  really  remarkable  to  see.  It's  been  re- 
markable to  see  him  go  from  his  rather 
quixotic  stance  or  activity  of  tilting  at  the 
windmills  or  at  the  status  quo,  to  prostrating 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  medicjd  and  dental 
professions. 

That's  been  a  rather  tragic  fall,  I  feel. 

We  could  really  dismiss  that  whole  situa- 
tion in  the  Ministry  of  Health  as  being  a 
nightmare,  except  that  there  is  too  much  at 
stake  there.  There's  too  much  at  stake  in 
terms  of  the  cost  to  the  province,  and  in 
terms  of  delivery  of  health  care  to  the  prov- 
ince. I  think  that  it  means  that  since  we 
cannot  dismiss  the  nightmare  that  the  min- 
ister must  be  dismissed  from  that  ministry. 

The  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
(Mr.  McNie)  is  another  minister  who  is 
going  to  make  criticism  easy  from  this  side 
of  the  House.  I  say  going  to,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  so  far  his  pronouncements  have  been 
devoid  of  any  kind  of  substance  that  would 
allow  the  opposition  to  sink  its  teeth  into. 

He's  referred  to  by  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Students,  as  you  may  know  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  the  "benevolent  marshmallow";  and  111 
leave  it  up  to  you  to  determine  whether 
that's  an  apt  description  of  the  minister  or 
not. 


He's  clearly,  I  believe,  in  the  hands  of  his 
ministry  and  management  board;  and  per- 
haps even  the  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Social  Development. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  There  are 
a  lot  of  malignant  marshmallows  over  there 
too! 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  there  certainly  are. 

But  the  new  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities, I  think,  has  set  a  new  level  of 
dialogue  at  the  post  secondary  level.  You 
probably  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fellow 
who  is  the  present  Treasurer  (Mr.  White) 
and  his  slogan  of  "more  scholars  per  dollar." 
Well  there  is  something  about  that  ministry 
that  lends  itself,  I  guess,  to  these  outbursts 
of  great  prose,  because  the  new  minister  is 
putting  it  together  a  little  differently. 

This  is  how  he  says  it  when  he's  talking 
to  the  Samia  Construction  Association's  6th 
Annual  Apprenticeship  Graduates  Dinner  on 
March  9  in  Samia.  He's  summing  up  his 
remarks  for  the  evening  when  he  says  this, 
and  sort  of  telling  people  what  it  is  like  to 
be  a  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 
He  says: 

That's  the  way  it  goes  in  this  ministry. 
Steamfitters  and  plumbers  tonight,  opera 
and  ballet  tomorrow;  with  library  confer- 
ences and  student  sit-ins  the  day  after. 

That  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities—but I  don't  want  to  dwell  on  him  very 
long,  because  I  have  a  large  assortment  of 
speeches  from  the  minister,  I'm  sorting  them 
out  and  will  deal  with  them  in  more  detail 
during  the  estimates  of  that  particular  min- 
istry. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Most  of  the  speeches  are  like 
soap  operas,  aren't  they? 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  was  speech  No.  18B  that 
he  was  quoting  from  there. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  was  the  macaroni-and- 
cheese  speech! 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  members  have 
prompted  me  to  read  them  another  of  his 
quotes.  This,  once  again,  is  to  the  same 
group,  the  Construction  Association's  Appren- 
ticeship Graduates  Dinner,  and  he  says: 

You  know,  even  in  North  America  we 
may  have  become  overly  attached  to  our 
institutions.  We  point  with  pride  to  a 
multi-million  dollar  complex  for  education 
or  commerce.   Cities  vie  with  each  other 
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for  the  honour  of  having  the  tallest  build- 
ing and  these  structures  house  companies 
and  agencies  and  government  ministries, 
each  with  their  own  little  or  large  areas 
of  responsibility. 

So  far  it's  not  bad,  Mr,  Speaker.  It's  a  real 
in-depth  analysis. 

We  go  to  school.  We  go  to  the  oflBce. 
We   go   to   the   factory.    All   are   institutions. 

The  only  thing  that  is  missing  from  the  story 
so  far  is  Dick  and  Jane. 

There  are  some  who  advocate  an  end  to 
institutions.  Well  I  don't.  Among  other 
things  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  blamed  for 
putting  the  construction  industry  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  that  ever  fatuous! 

Mr.  Laughren:  That's  just  a  sample,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  really  must  deal  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Colleges  and  Universities  in  much 
much  more  d^il  during  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Does  the  member  mean  he  is 
going  to  build  more  institutions? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Completely  fatuous. 

Mr.  McDveen:  I  think  the  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  should  get  an  Oscar  for  this 
performance. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Thank  you,  thank  you. 
That's  the  parliamentary  assistant  to  the  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  speaking, 
in  the  front  row  of  the  Tories. 

Another  new  minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  who, 
I  think,  so  far  has  had  unusually  good  re- 
views from  the  critics,  is  the  Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Affairs  (Mr.  Clement). 
It's  good  to  see  him  here;  it's  good  to  see 
him  here. 

An  hon.  member:  Relations;  Commercial 
Relations. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  He's  tihe 
only  minister  who  is  here. 

Mr.  Stdkes:  No  more  affairs  over  there; 
they  are  all  relations. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  detect  a  Potter-like  stance 
in  the  new  minister— Potter-like,  the  way  the 
Minister  of  Health  was  a  few  years  ago.  But 
I  would  caution  die  minister- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Aw,  the  member  wouldn't 
wheel  him  Potter-like. 


Mr.  Laughren:  I'd  caution  the  minister  lest 
he  end  up  with  the  same  fate  as  the  Minister 
of  Health. 

I  must  say  that  I  cannot  be  as  generous 
as  other  critics  in  my  assessment  of  the  min- 
ister, particularly  because  of  a  situation  which 
is  occurring  in  the  Sudbury  basin  for  the  last 
couple  of  years.  In  that  particular  situation, 
the  minister  is  very  much  aware  that  a  sub- 
division development  there  has  caused  a  great 
deal  of  heartache  for  a  lot  of  people. 

In  that  subdivision  in  Chelmsford,  people 
made  downpayments  and  subsequent  monthly 
payments  to  the  mortgage  holder,  only  to 
find  that  the  downpayment  was  not  being 
applied  to  the  mortgage.  Indeed,  the  transfer 
of  land  had  not  even  been  made  from  the 
mortgage  holder  to  the  would-be  purchaser, 
although  the  mortgage  holder  had  agreed  that 
this  would  be  done,  and  the  real  estate  sales- 
men had  promised  it  would  be  done  and 
that  the  purchaser  would  not  have  to  hire  a 
lawyer  of  his  own. 

Then  the  next  thing  that  the  would-be 
purchaser  knows  is  that  he  receives  a  notice 
from  the  bank  that  his  rent  will  now  be  paid 
to  the  bank.  Well,  it's  an  incredible  situation 
to  have  made  a  downpayment,  and  to  have 
made  subsequently  what  you  thought  were 
monthly  mortgage  payments,  only  to  find  out 
that  you  were  paying  rent  all  tJie  time  and 
that  your  downpayment  was  down  the  pipe. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Who  en- 
gineered that? 

Mr.  Lau^iren:  Well  I'll  come  to  that. 

The  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations  at  that  time— I  must  say,  not 
the  present  minister— and  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Bales)  were  both  made  aware 
of  the  situation.  The  amount  of  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  time  they  were  warned 
and  the  time  that  any  action  at  all  was  taken 
is  just  deplorable.  It  allowed  the  developer 
—in  this  case  Ross  Shouldice— to  wheel  and 
deal,  certainly  not  to  the  benefit  of  the 
homeowners,  and  one  would  only  have  to 
assume  that  it  was  to  his  benefit  that  he  was 
allowed  to  wheel  and  deal  as  long  as  he  was. 

The  legal  entanglements  in  that  situation 
became  absolutely  ludicrous  in  the  month  of 
March  this  year  when  individual  homeowners 
were  served  with  a  summons  naming  them 
in  a  $272,800  suit. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Shame! 

Mr.  Laughr^i:  To  make  it  even  more 
ridiculous,  co-defendants  with  those  home- 
owners were  Ross  Shouldice  and  some  of  his 
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cronies.  It  is  an  absolutely  ridiculous  situa- 
tion. 

The  whole  story  of  that  Shouldice  sub- 
division in  Chelmsford  is  one  of  land  specu- 
lation, misrepresentation,  fraud,  usurious  in- 
terest rates,  substandard  construction,  con- 
tempt for  the  law  and  for  people,  and  a 
fund-raising  land  speculator  for  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  by  the  name  of  Ross  A.  Shouldice. 

Mr.  W.  Fem'er  (Cochrane  South):  Out- 
standing Tory,  eh? 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Shouldice  project  it- 
self has  raised  yet  again  the  question  of  the 
integrity  of  the  government  and  some  of  the 
people  who  are  supporting  its  policies.  It  is 
just  too  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  the 
political  aflBliations  of  Ross  Shouldice  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  time  the  government 
was  made  aware  of  the  problems  in  that  sub- 
division and  the  time  that  it  took  any  action 
at  all.  To  this  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  no  public  inquiry  aimounced  into  the 
affairs  of  that  subdivision  and  no  charges  have 
been  laid. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why? 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  real  losers  in  this  whole 
situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  necessarily 
those  people  who  put  down  the  downpay- 
ment  only  to  find  that  it  didn't  apply  to  the 
mortgage  or  they  didn't  have  title  to  the  land, 
although  they  are  losers,  too,  of  course.  The 
real  losers  are  the  people  in  that  subdivision 
who  bought  their  homes  there  several  years 
ago.  They  now  have  a  substantial  equity  in 
that  subdivision;  they  have  made  repairs  on 
their  homes  and  they  have  a  stake  in  that 
subdivision. 

Now  how  in  the  name  of  heaven  do  you 
expect  those  people  to  be  able  to  sell  their 
houses  for  any  cause  whatsoever,  if  they 
get  transferred  or  if  they  want  a  larger  home, 
or  if  they  just  want  to  move?  Who  is  going 
to  buy  a  home  in  that  subdivision  with  the 
publicity  that  has  surrounded  it?  And  the 
publicity  is  the  fault  of  the  government,  not 
the  local  members  in  the  Sudbury  district, 
because  the  only  way  we  could  get  any 
action  at  all  in  that  subdivision  was  by  creat- 
ing some  sort  of  embarrassment  for  the  min- 
isters of  the  government. 

There  are  at  this  time  50  empty  houses  in 
that  subdivision,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  that 
subdivision  will  deteriorate  unless  something 
happens.  The  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
Grossman)  continues  to  ignore  the  situation 


entirely.  He  should  have  set  a  precedent  by 
putting  that  entire  subdivision  under  trustee- 
ship and  proceeded  to  rent  or  sell  the  homes 
in  that  whole  subdivision  once  they  became 
empty.  He  has  refused  to  involve  himself 
whatsoever. 

He  would  have  set  a  precedent,  true,  but 
what  is  wrong  with  that?  The  whole  problem 
of  the  subdivision,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  that 
the  government  really  must  realize  requires 
a  public  inquiry;  and  quickly,  too,  not  to 
allow  it  to  drag  out,  because  as  time  goes 
on  the  legal  entanglements  get  worse. 

If  that  subdivision  was  put  under  trustee- 
ship so  that  people  in  the  subdivision  could 
come  to  the  trustee,  in  this  case  Ontario 
Housing,  with  their  legal  problems,  with 
problems  they  might  encounter  if  they  had 
to  sell,  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  could  attempt 
to  rent  the  homes  or  to  sell  them  if  there 
were  buyers  for  them. 

So  I  think  that  the  three  ministers,  at 
least  in  this  situation— the  previous  and  the 
present  ministers  because  there  has  been 
sufficient  time  to  lay  charges— the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations,  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Minister  of  Reve- 
nue have  really  abdicated  their  responsibil- 
ities to  the  people  in  that  subdivision.  When 
you  think  of  why  they  are  abdicating  their 
responsibility;  when  you  think  of  the  person 
on  the  other  side— I  am  thinking  now  of  the 
person  who  developed  the  subdivision  and 
who  pulled  all  the  deals  in  there;  and  I 
search  for  words  to  describe  that  man.  The 
words  that  best  express  it,  without  using 
language  that  would  offend  the  members 
of  the  Legislature,  is  that— 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Call  him 
a  parasite. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  There  is  no 
language  to  offend  the  members. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Well,  I'll  go  a  little  further 
than  that.  When  you  consider  the  nimiber 
of  people  who  have  been  hurt  and  the  in- 
action of  the  government,  and  all  for  a 
two-bit,  devious,  scheming  land  speculator 
by  the  name  of  Shouldice,  I  can  draw  no 
other  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  than  that  he 
has  been  protected  and  has  been  allowed 
time.  I  hope  that  it  comes  to  an  end  very, 
very  shortly. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  see  the 
land  holdings  and  the  land  speculation  and 
deals  that  are  carried  on  by  the  members 
of  this  government,  as  released  to  the  press, 
I  despair  that  we  are  ever  going  to  clip  the 
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wings  of  the  land  speculators  in  this  prov- 
ince. I  fear  they  are  one  of  a  kind. 

Among  some  of  the  other  deficiencies  of 
the  Throne  Speech  read  by  the  Hon.  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  was  the  absence  of  any  kind 
of  commitment  at  all  to  improve  the  role  of 
women  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  in  this 
the  country's  most  industrialized  province. 

It  is  not  because  the  government  has  not 
been  made  aware  of  the  need  for  the  reform 
of  our  laws.  The  Ontario  Law  Reform  Com- 
mission in  1969  made  some  very  specific 
recommendations,  and  they  have  all  been 
completely  ignored.  Those  recommendations 
dealt  with  family  law.  They  would  have 
improved,  somewhat  at  least,  our  rather  anti- 
quated system  of  justice  as  it  applies  to 
women  in  marriage. 

The  Ontario  Committee  on  the  Status  of 
Women  submitted  to  the  government  in 
March  of  1972  a  brief  of  considerable  sub- 
stance, and  urged  that  two  very  specific 
recommendations  be  implemented  without 
delay.  These  were  the  two:  One,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  implementation  committee  to 
deal  with  the  relevant  recommendations, 
some  60  in  total,  of  the  federal  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women  in  Canada. 

The  committee  was  to  consist  of  civil 
servants,  representatives  of  women's  groups, 
trade  unions,  professional  associations,  and 
members  of  the  general  public.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  there  be  a  strong  contingent  of 
elementary  school  teachers  and  guidance 
counsellors  on  such  a  committee  as  well. 
Of  course,  at  least  half  of  the  members  of 
that  committee  should  be  women. 

The  second  recommendation  of  the  On- 
tario committee  was  that  a  member  of  cabi- 
net be  assigned  to  co-ordinate  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  report  of  the  royal  commission. 
I  was  most  disappointed  to  note  that  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  made  no  mention 
whatsoever  of  such  a  committee.  One  would 
have  hoped  that  with  two  women  members 
in  the  govenmient— one  of  them  in  the  cabi- 
net by  the  way— such  a  committee  would 
have  been  recommended  or  would  have  been 
implemented  and  the  opposition  would  not 
have  to  be  prodding  the  goverimient  into 
taking  this  first  step  toward  justice  for  women 
in  this  province. 

If  the  member  who  represents  the  riding  of 
Scarborough  East  (Mrs,  Birch)  is  anything 
other  than  a  token  appointment  to  that  cabi- 
net, let  her  come  forward  and  be  counted 
by  insisting  that  at  least  the  recommendation 
of  that  committee  be  implemented. 


This  government  creates  select  committees 
willy-nilly  on  such  pressing  sociological  and 
ideological  conflicts  and  problems  as  snow- 
mobiles and  land  drainage,  and  ignores  the 
injustices  of  our  society  toward  half  the 
population.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how 
the  two  women  members  of  this  government 
can  continue  to  sit  in  this  chamber  while 
the  government  refuses  to  accept  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  problem  or  that  there  are  in- 
justices. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  are  so  embarrassed  they 
are  not  here. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  blame  for  the  status 
quo,  of  course,  lies  not  just  with  the  govern- 
ment and  not  just  with  men  in  our  society 
but  with  society  at  large  in  the  way  in  which 
women  have  been  delegated  to  inferior  roles 
—  not  just  now  but  for  centuries.  Surely  if 
this  government  does  not  implement  reforms 
the  blame  for  the  continuation  of  sex  dis- 
crimination in  the  province  will  lie  increas- 
ingly with  it. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  stalling. 
There  is  recognition  that  the  present  in- 
justices are  universal,  and  there  is  absolutely 
no  justification  for  this  government  prolong- 
ing its  present  state  of  inertia.  There  is  no 
question  that  women  are  playing  an  increas- 
ingly active  and  responsible  role  in  society. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Look  at  the  member  for 
Glengarry  (Mr.  Villeneuve)  over  there.  He  is 
a  male  chauvinist. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  hope  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  will  let  me  know  if  he  can  find 
one  who  isn't. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  women,  as  members 
of  the  work  force,  not  being  entitled  to, 
and  receiving— I  emphasize  the  words  "and 
receiving",  Mr.  Speaker— the  same  rights  as 
other  working  people.  Yet  such  is  not  the 
case.  Despite  there  being  a  women's  bureau 
within  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Labour,  dis- 
crimination continues  and  no  charges  are  laid. 

I  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  should  re- 
ceive the  benefits  because  it  is  one  thing  to 
put  in  legislation  that  there  shall  not  be  dis- 
crimination but  it  is  another  thing  to  ensure 
that  women  in  our  society  actually  are  not 
discriminated  against.  It  is  one  thing  to  say, 
for  example,  that  we  must  have  equal  wages 
for  equal  work  but  it  is  not  happening  be- 
cause the  government  doesn't  care. 

The  fundamental  premises  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  are 
sound.  "Hiey  are  not  radical,  not  even  for 
that  group  of— what  is  the  right  word? 
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Mr.  Foulds:  Inert  male  chauvinists. 

Mr.  Laughren:  No,  I  was  thinking  of  some- 
thing much  more  reactionary  than  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  there  anything  more  re- 
actionary? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes  there  is;  it  is  from  the 
ice  age  though. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Deep  frozen  male  chauvinists? 

Mr.  Laughren:  There  were  four  basic  prem- 
ises of  that  royal  commission: 

1.  Women  should  be  free  to  make  the 
choice  as  to  whether  or  not  to  work  in  or 
outside  their  homes. 

2.  The  mother  and  father  in  society  are 
responsible   for  the   care   of  children. 

3.  Problems  related  to  pregnancy  and 
childbirth  place  a  special  onus  on  society 
to  assume  more  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  these  problems. 

4.  Society  must  be  prepared  to  afford 
special  consideration  to  women  because  of 
the  need  to  catch  up  and  erase  the  discrim- 
inatory practices  and  conditions  of  the  past. 

Those  are  the  four  premises  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women.  One 
could  categorize  the  problems  of  sex  dis- 
crimination endlessly.  There  are  probably 
three  aspects  of  discrimination  against 
women  which  are  most  obvious  and  those 
are  the  ones  I  will  deal  with— education;  the 
place  of  work;  and  the  care  of  children. 

Education  has,  of  course,  played  a  major 
role  in  the  stereotyping  of  women  and  their 
roles.  That  stereotype  has  been  reinforced  by 
the  realities  of  post-secondary  education  and 
subsequent  employment  opportunities— or  lack 
of  them— when  they  graduate.  It's  under- 
standable, of  course,  that  with  the  traditional 
concept  of  women  as  domestic  chattels  they 
would  consider  themselves  as  either  incapable 
or  unworthy  of  higher  education.  As  a  result, 
their  involvement  in  social  or  economic  func- 
tions was  a  token  one,  and  the  cycle  was 
complete— truly  a  self-fidfiUing  prophecy. 

It's  absolutely  essential  that  in  order  to 
overcome  the  centuries  of  conditioning  that 
our  educational  system  be  jolted  out  of  its 
present  lethargy.  This  is  a  difficult  task.  That 
bureaucratic  bastion  of  empire  builders  is 
more  dedicated  to  retaining  the  status  quo 
than  to  the  concept  of  equality  in  democracy. 
But  jolted  it  must  be. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Right  on! 


Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  becoming  clearer  all 
the  time  that  that  jolt  must  come  from  out- 
side the  ministry  itself,  and  outside  the  gov- 
ernment. We  can  only  hope  that  societal 
indignation  will  manifest  itself  in  ever-more 
uncompromising  demands  by  parents,  by 
students  and  by  teachers  that  sex  discrimina- 
tion be  removed  from  our  schools.  This 
government,  through  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, should  adopt  books,  and  only  books  that 
portray  women  in  diversified  roles  in  society. 

Guidance  counselling  must  assume  a  major 
responsibility  for  encouraging  girls  to  con- 
tinue their  education  in  virtually  any  field, 
according  to  their  interests  and  abilities. 
Career  counselling  must  also  provide  girls 
with  a  gready  broadened  horizon  of  job  op- 
portunities. 

The  physical  education  programmes  in  our 
elementary,  and  particularly  our  secondary 
schools,  have  been  guilty  of  discrimination. 
Enormous  sums  of  money  are  allocated  to  the 
boys'  athletic  programmes,  such  as  football 
and  other  team  sports,  while  the  girls  tumble 
on  mats  in  the  gymnasium.  Does  anyone 
believe  for  a  minute  that  the  large,  expensive 
facilities  such  as  football  fields,  swimming 
pools  and  gymnasiums  would  have  been  built 
for  girls'  programmes? 

The  girls  are  encouraged  to  develop  one 
set  of  skills  and  the  boys  another.  Naturally, 
the  boys'  sports  lead  to  the  reinforcement  of 
stereotype  sex  roles  again— hard-nosed,  mus- 
cular and  swift. 

Surely  the  budgets  of  the  girls  versus  the 
boys  phys-ed  programmes  should  be  exam- 
ined. The  present  programmes  are  not,  in 
the  long  run,  in  the  best  interests  of  boys 
either,  since  football,  for  example,  is  hardly 
a  life-long  leisure  activity  that  most  men 
pursue. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Tell 
them  what  Norman  Mailer  said  about  men 
who  play  football. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes;  I  don't  think  they're 
ready  for  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  don't  think  they're  ready 
for  it  either. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Better  to  train  both  sexes 
in  sports  such  as  tennis,  badminton  and  so 
forth— activities  they  may  very  well  engage 
in  throughout  their  adult  years. 

The  provincial  colleges  of  education  and 
the  teachers'  colleges  also  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  offer  courses  that  examine  sex  stereo- 
typing and  provide  suggestions  on  eliminat- 
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ing  sex  discrimination  from  the  schools.  Of 
course,  the  boards  of  education  must  cease 
their  discriminatory  policies  as  well,  of  pro- 
moting men  to  positions  of  responsibility, 
both  in  the  schools  and  at  the  board  level. 
Surely  seeing  virtually  all  the  administrative 
positions  filled  by  men  has  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  deliberations  of  a  girl  choosing  a 
career. 

Even  the  salaries  of  women  and  men  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  teachers  vary 
significantly.  In  Canada— I  must  exclude  On- 
tario and  Quebec  here  because  the  statistics 
were  not  available  to  Statistics  Canada. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  wonder  why. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  wonder  why  too. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  wonder  why  Ontario's  afraid 
to  reveal  those  figures. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  salaries  of  men  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  were  25.2  per  cent 
higher  than  those  of  women.  At  the  second- 
ary level,  men's  salaries  were  17.7  per  cent 
higher.  These  are  very  significant  figures  since 
they  are  from  a  sector  of  our  society  that 
pays  equally  for  equal  qualifications. 

This  is  very  important,  because  of  course 
it  shows  rather  starkly,  I  think,  that  establish- 
ing equal  pay  legislation,  which  we  have  in 
this  province,  does  not  solve  the  problem 
entirely.  Of  course  it  helps,  but  it  doesn't 
solve  it. 

Although  Ontario  has  the  highest  participa- 
tion rate  in  Canada  for  women  in  the  work 
force,  they  are  there  as  an  inferior  sector. 
This  is  at  least  partly  caused  by  the  smaller 
proportion  of  women  who  graduate  from  our 
post-secondary  institutions. 

According  to  Statistics  Canada,  35  per 
cent  of  full-time  enrolment  in  Canadian  uni- 
versities in  1970  was  comprised  of  women. 
Their  projection  for  1980  to  1981  inidcated 
only  a  slight  improvement,  to  39  per  cent. 
The  picture  at  the  graduate  school  level  is 
even  worse,  with  only  21  per  cent  of  enrol- 
ment being  female  in  1968. 

Even  more  dismaying  is  the  fact  that  in 
1928,  28  per  cent  of  university  graduate 
enrolment  was  female.  In  40  years,  this  is  a 
decline  of  seven  per  cent  in  graduate  enrol- 
ment, despite  the  fact  that  girls  generally 
perform  at  a  higher  academic  level  in  our 
secondary  schools. 

At  the  doctoral  level  in  Ontario  only  nine 
per  cent  of  doctoral  degrees  awarded  in  1970 
were  to  women.  Of  16  selected  years  between 
1931   and  1970  inclusive,  only  230  doctoral 


degrees  were  awarded  to  women  out  of  a 
total  of  over  3,500  awarded.  It  should  be 
clear  that  the  problems  at  the  post-secondary 
level  are  a  result  of  earlier  conditioning  in 
the  school  system  as  well  as  at  home  and  in 
society  at  large. 

For  this  reason,  it  may  very  well  be  neces- 
sary to  offer  special  assistance  to  women  in 
the  form  of  scholarships,  grants  or  bursaries 
in  order  to  encourage  them  to  continue  their 
education.  In  particular,  once  again  as  a 
temporary  measure,  there  should  be  special 
incentives  for  women  to  enter  a  more  diversi- 
fied range  of  professions,  such  as  law,  medi- 
cine and  engineering.  Until  the  faculties  of 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  more  fairly 
staffed  by  women,  it  will  be  difficult  for 
female  students  to  envisage  post-secondary 
teaching  as  a  career.  This  could  be  some- 
what alleviated  by  special  incentives  for 
women  to  continue  into  graduate  pro- 
grammes. 

While  the  problems  of  sex  discrimination 
in  our  educational  system  are  serious,  they 
are  even  more  shameful  in  the  whole  field  of 
employment.  Despite  ever-increasing  partici- 
pation in  the  labour  force,  women  continue 
to  be  discriminated  against  in  almost  every 
conceivable  fashion  and  occupation. 

I  really  must  express  my  amazement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  how  docile  women's  organizations 
have  been.  There  are  those  in  our  society 
who  regard  the  leading  spokesmen  of  the 
women's  organizations  as  radical.  But  when 
one  examines  the  facts,  even  superficially 
as  I  have  done,  the  reaction  is  one— must  be 
one— of  disbelief.  Perhaps  docile  is  not  a 
good  word  to  use. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  government's  not  only 
anti-human,  it's  even  anti-feminine. 

Mr.  Laughen:  That's  right! 

But  the  word  docile  implies  apathy  per- 
haps, and  I  don't  think  that  should  apply  to 
the  women's  organizations. 

In  the  light  of  the  seriousness  of  the  dis- 
crimination in  the  area  of  employment,  I 
must  say  that  the  acceptance  of  the  status 
quo  could  only  be  the  result  of  very  effective 
conditioning  on  the  part  of  our  entire  society 
of  both  men  and  women.  This  government 
can,  of  course,  shrug  its  collective  shoulders, 
point  to  its  women's  bureau  in  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  claim  it's  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

If  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Guindon)  is 
looking  to  the  women's  bureau  to  rectify  the 
problem,  he'd  better  look  again  and  he'd 
better  look  elsewhere.  The  bureau  will  not 
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solve  the  problem.  I  suppose  they'll  bring 
into  line  a  few  of  the  sweat  shops  of  the 
province  and  eliminate  some  flagrant  abuses- 
all  without  prosecutions.  I  really  wonder  if 
they  think  that  prosecutions  are  unladylike. 

The  enormity  of  the  problem  is  such  that 
no  one  ministry  can  solve  it.  A  co-ordinated, 
concerted  drive  must  be  launched  to  change 
the  attitudes  as  well  as  the  hiring  and  pro- 
motional practices  of  employers.  But  first  to 
be  changed  must  be  the  attitudes  of  hiring 
and  promotional  practices  of  the  government 
itself. 

In  the  cabinet  of  this  government  sits  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  the  same  minister  who 
points  with  pride  to  the  women's  bureau.  The 
Minister  of  Labour  is  pointing  to  a  token 
gesture  only  and  his  deeds  match  not  his 
words.  The  minister's  labour-management  ar- 
bitration commission  list,  at  the  latest  figure 
I  was  able  to  get,  has  41  approved  potential 
board  chairmen,  and  not  one  woman.  He 
claims  he  caimot  find  one.  The  Ontario  La- 
bour Relations  Board  has  14  members,  and 
not  one  woman. 

Let  me  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Minister  of  Lalbour  has  plenty  of  company  in 
his  discriminatory  ways.  On  54  selected 
boards,  commissions,  committees,  councils  and 
so  forth  appointed  by  the  government,  there 
are  917  members,  of  which  ^  are  women. 
Only  two  of  those  are  chair-persons. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  in  this  day, 
with  the  winds  of  change  whistling  past  their 
ears,  the  various  ministers  would  not  be  more 
sensitive  to  the  injustices  they  perpetuate. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  ministers  are  completely 
insensitive  about  all  things. 

Mr.  Laughren;  Let  me  give  you  a  few 
examples  of  sex  discrimination  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  boards  and  commissions  to  show  you 
just  how  ludicrous  the  situation  is.  Perhaps 
the  makeup  of  some  of  these  boards  or  com- 
missions has  changed  in  the  last  couple  of 
months,  but  when  I  obtained  these  figures 
they  were  up  to  date. 

The  minister's  advisory  committee  on  re- 
habilitation, 11  members,  no  women;  the 
minister's  advisory  committee  on  geriatrics, 
nine  members,  no  women;  Teachers'  Super- 
annuation Commission,  10  members,  two 
women;  the  minister's  advisory  committee  on 
child  welfare,  13  members,  four  women;  the 
St.  Clair  Parkway  Commission,  10  members, 
no  women;  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Board,  14  men,  no  women;  the  committee  on 
university  afiFairs,  13  members,  three  women; 
the  Ontario  Research  Foundation,  25  mem- 


bers, no  women;  Ontario  Housing  and  Ontario 
Student  Housing,  19  members,  one  woman— I 
wonder  if  she  feels  like  a  token;  Ontario 
Economic  Council,  19  members,  two  women; 
the  Niagara  Parks  Commission,  10  members, 
no  women;  the  Ontario  Council  of  Regents,  15 
members,  one  woman;  the  Ontario  Educa- 
tional Communications  Authority,  13  mem- 
bers, one  woman,  the  board  of  governors  of 
OISE,  34  members,  three  women;  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Library  Council,  32  members,  four 
women;  the  board  of  governors  of  Ryerson, 
11  members,  one  woman;  the  Assessment 
Review  Board,  403  members,  eight  women; 
the  committee  on  assessment  and  taxation  of 
special  purpose  properties,  19  members,  no 
women;  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  16 
members,  no  women;  the  advisory  committee 
on  Algonquin  Park,  16  members,  no  women; 
the  Quetico  Park  advisory  committee,  12 
members,  no  women;  the  pesticide  advisory 
committee,  12  members  and  no  women  at  all. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  about  the  ONR? 

An  hon.  member:  No  women. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Would  the  minister  like  a 
woman  on  the  board? 

Mr.  Laughren:  These  are  selected  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  Speaker,  but  of  course  the  total  of 
46  out  of  917  indicates  the  kind  of  discrimina- 
tion that's  going  on.  In  some  cases  it  is  really 
astounding. 

Let  me  select  a  few  of  those,  iMr.  Speaker. 
Look  at  the  advisory  committee  on  child 
welfare;  four  out  of  12  members  are  women. 
The  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board,  al- 
though 38  per  cent  of  the  work  force  in  this 
province  is  female,  there  are  no  women  out 
of  14  members.  The  Ontario  housing  com- 
mittee has  but  one  woman  out  of  19,  even 
though  I  am  sure  that  a  substantial,  if  not 
the  majority  of  the  tenants  of  Ontario  Housing 
are  women;  one  member  out  of  15.  The 
Ontario  Council  of  Regents  has  one  woman 
out  of  15,  and  it  is  a  good  indication  of  just 
how  weighted  the  colleges  of  applied  arts  and 
technology  are  in  their  discriminatory  prac- 
tices against  women. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Right  on! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Did  the  member  mention  the 
arbitration  panel? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes.  But  I  suspect  that  the 
colleges  of  applied  arts  and  technology  are 
even  worse.  If  we  were  ever  to  include  the 
boards  of  governors  of  every  college  of  ap- 
plied arts  and  technology  in  this  province  it 
would  just  tend  to  substantiate  what  I  am 
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saying;  it  would  prCbably  weight  it  even  more 
and  be  evident  of  being  even  worse  than 
these  figures  show. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Absolutely! 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  OECA,  the  Educational 
Communications  Authority;  one  woman  out 
of  13  is  just  incredible,  considering  the  nature 
of  ETV  and  the  fact  that  when  ETV  is 
beamed  into  the  homes  I  expect  the  majority 
of  viewers  will  be  women. 

Actually,  the  organizations  concerned  with 
education  reveal  a  great  deal  about  why  re- 
form is  difiicult  and  excruciatingly  slow.  If 
the  boards  of  governors  of  all  our  educational 
institutions  were  taken  into  consideration,  I 
think  it  would  just  further  docimient  what  I 
am  trying  to  say. 

Also,  the  absence  of  women  on  parks  and 
environmental  committees  is  most  regrettable. 
Those  same  men  who  presided  over  the  de- 
terioration of  our  environment  are  now  being 
given  the  job  of  protecting  that  same  en- 
vironment. 

I  don't  think  I  need  to  go  on  any  more. 
The  most  revealing  statistic,  I  think,  is  46 
women  out  of  the  917  government  appoint- 
ments on  boards  and  committees.  It  is  really 
shocking.  There  is  no  way  that  the  govern- 
ment can  justify  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Absolutely  unforgivable! 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  would  really  hope  that  the 
member  for  Scarborough  East  would  come 
forward  on  this  matter.  I  mentioned  earlier 
in  my  remarks  that  I  was  disappointed  that 
the  member  for  St.  George  did  not  talk  about 
this  in  her  remarks  in  the  Throne  debate. 
Believe  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  help  if 
we  are  going  to  rectify  the  situation.  The 
government  is  obviously  not  going  to  do  it. 

The  civil  service  itself  it  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  discrimination.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 23,000  out  of  63,000  civil  servants 
who  are  female.  It  is  hard  to  nail  down  ex- 
actly what  is  management  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice, but  the  best  estimate  I  could  come  up 
with  in  talking  to  a  number  of  people  is 
that  out  of  those  23,000  less  than  50  have 
achieved  any  top  managerial  positions.  It 
may  be  considerably  less  than  that. 

Of  course,  the  Ontario  government  doesn't 
stand  condemned  alone.  Society  at  large  does. 
But  it  is  up  to  the  Ontario  government  to 
rectify  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  should  show  some 
leadership. 


Mr.  Laughren:  The  participation  rate  of 
women  in  Ontario  has  risen  steadily  to  the 
present  level  of  over  38  per  cent.  But,  by 
and  large,  women  perform  the  menial  jobs, 
the  low  paying  jobs,  the  temporary  jobs. 
They  are  the  first  to  be  fired  and  the  last  to 
be  hired.  Even  when  women  do  the  same 
jobs  as  men  they  are  paid  considerably  less, 
despite  legislation  to  the  contrary. 

There  are  two  very  serious  problems  to 
which  this  government  must  address  itself. 
First,  it  must  at  least  attempt  to  solve  the 
problem  of  job  classification,  because  job 
classification  now  allows  employers  to  classify 
jobs  differently  and  pay  accordingly.  The 
criterion  should  not  be  job  classification  but 
the  actual  worth  of  the  labour  being  per- 
formed. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  promotional  prac- 
tices through  which  employers  promote  men 
first  and  faster.  With  35  per  cent  of  the  work 
force  in  Canada  as  a  whole,  and  38  per  cent 
in  Ontario,  why  is  the  percentage  of  women 
in  managerial  positions  less  than  4  per  cent? 
If  work  of  equal  value  is  being  perfonned 
by  women,  then  rates  of  pay  for  women 
should  be  raised  to  the  level  of  men  doing 
perhaps  different  work,  but  work  of  equal 
value.  Employers  must  be  prevented  from 
using  different  job  descriptions  to  ease  out 
of  their  responsibility  as  outlined  in  the 
Ontario  Equal  Employment  Opportunities 
Act. 

According  to  Sylvia  Gelber,  director  of  the 
women's  bureau  in  the  federal  Department 
of  Labour,  between  1961  and  1971  the  per- 
centage of  women  in  the  labour  force  rose 
from  27.6  per  cent  to  33.3  per  cent  in  Can- 
ada, but  during  this  time  the  percentage  of 
all  women  in  managerial  position  rose  by 
only  0.2  per  cent  from  3.7  to  3.9  per  cent. 
This  indicates  that  while  women  are  joining 
the  labour  force  in  substantial  numbers  they 
are  just  not  being  promoted. 

It  is  possible  in  industry  after  industry, 
and  in  occupation  after  occupation,  to  docu- 
ment the  differences  in  wages  between  wom- 
en and  men  who  do  the  same  jobs.  To  list 
just  a  few  examples— and  these  examples 
were  provided  by  the  Canada  Department 
of  Labour.  These  average  wage  rates  per 
hour:  In  the  tobacco  industry,  cigarette- 
making  machine  operator,  average  v^'age  for 
women  $4.02,  for  men  $4.24;  finisher  in 
leather  tannery  business,  $2.44  for  women, 
$2.70  for  men;  synthetic  textiles,  spinner, 
$2.22  for  women,  $3.22  for  men;  a  thrower, 
$2.11  for  women,  $2.91  for  men;  in  the  men's 
clothing  business,   a   tailor,   $2  for  women. 
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$2.84  for  men;  a  bundler  in  the  paper  box 
and  bag  industry,  $1.99  for  women,  $2.60 
for  men;  in  wire  and  wire  products,  an  as- 
sembler, $2.06  for  women,  $2.71  for  men; 
motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories,  an  assem- 
bler, $2.45  for  women,  $3.82  for  men;  an 
inspector  $2.72  for  women  and  $3.84  for 
men. 

I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I  think  that 
suffices. 

In  managerial  occupations  the  percentage 
differences  in  men's  over  women's  earnings 
for  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  were 
available  is  135.4  per  cent  greater  for  men. 
More  specifically,  in  professional  and  tech- 
nical occupations  the  salaries  for  men  were 
87.1  per  cent  greater;  in  clerical  occupations, 
53.1  per  cent  greater  for  men;  in  sales  oc- 
cupations, 166  per  cent  greater  for  men; 
and  in  services  and  recreational  occupations, 
120.8  per  cent  greater. 

And  these  figures,  I  remind  you,  are  the 
differences  in  average  earnings  in  those  occu- 
pations. 

In  our  schools  all  across  this  country,  an 
area  that  should  be  the  least  susceptible  to 
sex  discrimination,  the  average  salary  dif- 
ferences reveal  who  gets  promoted.  Except 
for  Ontario  and  Quebec,  men  earn  17.7  per 
cent  more.  And  I  say  except  for  Ontario  and 
Quebec  only  because  those  figures  once  again 
were  not  available;  only  for  those  two  prov- 
inces were  figures  not  available.  But  that 
doesn't  mean  that  we  have  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  figures  were  any  different 
for  this  province. 

And  it  doesn't  matter  how  much  educa- 
tion women  have  either.  For  those  with  no 
education  whatsoever,  men  earn  84.5  per- 
cent more  than  women  who  also  have  no 
education.  For  those  with  a  university  de- 
gree, men  earn  84.4  per  cent  more. 

So  while  education  increases  a  woman's 
income,  naturally,  it  does  not  lower  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two.  With  no  education 
at  all  men  earn  84.5  per  cent  more  and  with 
university  degrees  84.4  per  cent  more.  So 
education  is  not  the  answer  as  long  as  this 
discrimination  is  practised. 

And  regionally,  discrimination  plays  no 
favourites  either;  and  I'll  document  a  few 
figures  derived  from  survey  returns  in  To- 
ronto. This  was  in  1971— this  is  even  with 
the  job  classifications. 

Junior  accounting  cleric,  women  $94  a 
week,  men  $111  a  week;  senior  accounting 
clerk,  women  $117  a  week,  men  $151  a 
week;    senior    bookkeeper,    women    $124    a 


week,  men  $162;  junior  clerk,  $85  for  wom- 
en, $94  for  men;  intermediate  clerk,  $105  a 
week  for  women,  $118  for  men;  senior  clerk, 
$122  a  week  for  women,  $153  for  men;  cost 
accounting  clerk,  $104  a  week  for  women, 
$137  a  week  for  men;  material  record  clerk, 
$94  a  week  for  women,  $133  for  men;  order 
clerk,  $107  a  week  for  women,  $135  a  week 
for  men;  and  tabulating  machine  operator, 
$108  for  women,   $132  for  men. 

Go  get  them  women's  bureau.  They  are 
all  there  to  be  had.  Let's  have  at  least  one 
prosecution  this  year.  Let's  set  the  new  bench- 
mark. 

The  most  surprising  difiFerence  in  salaries 
between  men  and  women  occur  among  the 
faculties  of  our  colleges  and  universities.  In 
1970-1971  men  vdth  a  doctorate  degree 
earned  13.5  per  cent  more  than  women  with 
a  doctorate,  while  men  with  lesser  degrees 
consistently  earned  more  than  women  with 
similar  degrees. 

It  is  clear  that  regardless  of  the  industry, 
the  occupation,  the  job  description  or  the 
location  in  this  country,  women  are  discri- 
minated against  in  the  work  force. 

And  the  professions  are  no  better.  Accord- 
ing to  Statistics  Canada  for  the  latest  year 
available,  the  breakdown  was  as  follows  and 
Statistics  Canada  had  the  figures  for  1961, 
but  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Edu- 
cation has  updated  those  figures  and  pro- 
jected them  as  follows  for  1971. 

Physicians  and  surgeons,  11  per  cent  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  are  women,  89  per 
cent  are  men;  lawyers  and  notaries,  four  per 
cent  are  women,  96  per  cent  are  men;  judges 
and  magistrates,  five  per  cent  women,  95 
per  cent  men;  dentists,  seven  per  cent  wom- 
en versus  93  per  cent  men.  And  engineers, 
three  per  cent  women  — 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  Does  the  hon. 
member  want  to  know  why  some  of  these 
figures  are  true? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  I  sure  do  want  to 
know  why  some  of  those  figures  are  true  and 
if  the  hon.  member  could  tell  me  I  would  be 
absolutely  delighted. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
will  sit  down,  if  the  member  for  Oxford  wants 
to  tell  him. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  he'll  stand  up  and  the 
Speaker  will  let  me  have  the  floor  again,  I'd 
be  glad  to  let  the  member  stand  up  and  tell 
me  why  there  is  this  discrimination  in  the 
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Province  of  Ontario.  Stand  up  on  a  point  of 
order  or  a  point  of  privilege  and  I'd  be  — 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
has  the  floor,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'm  willing  to  relinquish  it 
temporarily,  if  the  member  is  willing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Oxford  will 
be  very  pleased  to  explain  the  male  discrim- 
ination in  his  profession  and  all  related  pro- 
fessions—and he  knows  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Parrott:  Of  course.  There  are  valid 
reasons. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  then  will  he  just  tell  us 
why?  What  are  the  valid  reasons? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  member 
for  Nickel  Belt  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Laughren:  One  of  the  saddest  com- 
mentaries in  this  whole  area  is  that  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  professions  and  their  governing 
bodies  make  it  even  more  discriminatory  than 
the  professions  themselves. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Hear,  hear.  Absolutely! 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  third  serious  problem 
faced  by  women  in  the  province  is  the 
problem  of  child  care.  Probably  no  govern- 
ment action  could  benefit  so  many  women  so 
quickly  as  would  an  aggressive  child-care 
programme  for  the  province. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  thousands 
of  mothers— almost  half  of  whom  are  the 
only  parent  running  the  household— to  whom 
daycare  centres  off'er  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come a  free  agent  in  the  work  force.  A  child- 
care  centre  should  serve  not  only  the  poor 
and  the  wealthy,  but  any  women  who  de- 
cide their  potential  as  individuals  can  best 
be  realized  outside  the  home. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Right  onl 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  just  not  possible  to 
assume  that  child  care  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  family  alone.  Society  has  a  collective 
responsibility  to  its  children  and  to  the 
mothers  who  bear  them. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  hitting  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Because  traditionally  the 
mother  was  trapped  in  the  home  is  no  rea- 
son she  should  remain  there  in  a  somewhat 
sophisticated  and  highly  industrialized  so- 
ciety such  as  we  have  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  good  stuff;  sock  it  to 
them. 


An  hon.  member:  This  is  a  terrific  speech. 

An  hon.  member:  It  really  is.  I  am  enjoy- 
ing this  one. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Put  simply,  Mr.  Speaker, 
working  mothers  should  have  child-care 
centres  available  to  them.  For  parents  with 
low  incomes  or  single  parent  families,  child 
care  is  probably  the  only  alternative  to 
poverty  in  the  home,  with  all  its  subsequent 
social  costs.  That's  something  this  govern- 
ment doesn't  seem   to   realize. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Certainly  this  government 
doesn't. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Child-care  centres  off'er 
such  families  opportimities  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty,  which  would  pay  im- 
measurable benefits  to  society  in  the  long 
run.  Child-care  centres  also  offer  an  exciting 
opportunity  to  provide  decent  delivery  of 
health  and  social  services  to  children  and 
to  mothers  at  a  critical  time  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child. 

Preventive  health  care  for  the  children 
and  coimseUing  for  the  parents  are  just  two 
benefits  that  would  in  themselves  justify  a 
substantial  allocation  of  public  funds  for  the 
development  of  a  variety  of  child-care  cen- 
tres in  the  province. 

One  should  not  overlook,  when  one  is 
talking  about  sex  discrimination,  the  im- 
portance in  our  economic  system  of  the 
presence  of  a  inexpensive  labour  pool.  And 
of  all  the  conditioning  that  has  taken  place, 
this  probably  has  the  most  important  rami- 
fications. I  understand  why  it  is  necessary 
to  have  women  as  a  cheap  reserve  labour 
pool,  but  I  sure  find  it  repugnant. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  can't  accept  that,  Mr. 
Speaker;  but  the  Tories  can. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  leave 
that  for  now. 

As  a  socialist  I  just  couldn't  make  a 
speech  in  the  debate  on  the  Throne  Speech 
without  talking  about  the  lack  of  a  resources 
policy  for  this  province.  As  a  socialist  from 
northern  Ontario,  I  cannot  rise  in  this  Legis- 
lature and  criticize  the  policies  of  this  gov- 
ernment without  expressing  my  contempt  for 
the  ministry  that  presides  over  the  depletion 
of  the  natural  wealth  of  the  province. 

And  of  course,  as  a  socialist  from  the 
Sudbury  basin  I  cannot  criticize  the  Minis- 
ter of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bernier)  with- 
out at  least  talking  about  or  mentioning  the 
Intemational  Nickel  Co. 
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Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  He 
is  stealing  the  speeches  of  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East,  stealing  his  material. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  not  because  either  I 
or  my  colleague  for  Sudbury  or  Sudbury 
East  are  paranoid  about  the  International 
Nickel  Co.- 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Just  para- 
noid! 

Mr.  Laughren:  On  the  contrary,  we  often 
talk  about  that  constituent— and  it  is  a  con- 
stituent   of   ours.    But    the    reason    we    talk 
about  it  so  much- 
Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

An  hon.  member:  He's  cutting  in  on  the 
territory  of  the  member  for  Sudljury  East. 

Mr.  Martel:  Just  listen  and  learn. 

An  hon.  member:  He's  just  adding  variety 
and  spice. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  because 
the  Sudbury  basin  is  completely  dominated 
by  that  company.  It  dominates  and  controls 
the  environment  in  the  Sudbury  basin.  It 
dominates  the  entire  economic  health  of  the 
Sudbury  basin.  And  more  important  it  will 
dominate  and  control  the  future  of  the  Sud- 
bury basin. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  the  Ontario  government. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  has  controlled  the  Onta- 
rio government  for  years. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Certainly  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  really  doubt  that  most 
people  of  Ontario  realize  just  how  big  the 
International  Nickel  Co.  is. 

An  hon.  member:  Pretty  big! 

Mr.  Laughren:  Just  in  land  alone  it  owns 
210,000  acres  in  the  Sudbury  basin. 

An  hon.  member:  It's  a  shame. 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  it  has  proven  ore  re- 
serves in  this  country  of  387  million  tons. 

I  might  add  that  those  ore  reserves  are 
not  being  depleted.  If  you  look  at  the  ore 
reserves  of  the  International  Nickel  Co.  for 
the  last  20  years  you'll  find  they  are  always 
about  the  same.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are 
higher  this  year  than  they  were  last  year. 

An  hon.  member:  They  buy  them. 


Mr.  Laughren:  The  reserves  are  not  being 
depleted.  Of  course,  the  depletion  allowance 
they  get  is  because  we're  supposed  to  be- 
lieve they're  being  depleted,  but  we  know 
better  than  that. 

An    hon.    member:    It's    just    a    put    on. 

Mr.  Laughren:  In  fact,  let  me  tell  mem- 
bers how  big  they've  been  in  the  past,  trans- 
lated into  profits.  Since  1894,  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  International  Nickel  Co.. 
although  it  wasn't  called  that  then,  total 
dividends  distributed  to  shareholders  to  the 
end  of  1971  were  $1,962,952,000;  almost 
$2  billion!  The  company  distributed  another 
$75  million  this  year. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Has  the  member  any  idea 
of  how  much  of  that  goes  out  of  the  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  Germa:  It  is  inflationary. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  What  percentage  of  that 
would  go  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Probably  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  half  now,  but  in  previous  years 
it  was  more  than  half. 

The  total  taxes  paid  by  the  entire  mining 
industry  from  1919  up  to  1971  were  $328 
million.  Dividends  to  the  International 
Nickel  Co.  shareholders  alone  were  almost 
$2  billion.  But  revenue  to  the  province,  in 
the  form  of  revenue  from  all  the  mining 
companies  in  the  province,  was  a  little  over 
$300  million.  That  tells  us  the  sense  of 
priorities  of  this  government  and  the  kind 
of  perspective  it  has  on  who  should  pay 
taxes  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Germa:  Sell  them! 

Mr.  Foulds:  Hit  the  little  guy. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  don't  know  why  we  just 
don't  give  it  away. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Hit  the  little  guy,  that's  the 
Conservative  cry. 

Mr.  Martel:  Just  give  it  away. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  would  like  to  speak  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  resource  wealth  of 
this  province,  since  I'm  convinced  that  the 
government  needs  some  good  advice. 

I'm  also  convinced  that  future  genera- 
tions in  Ontario  will  read,  with  total  dis- 
belief, how  we  allowed  the  private  sector 
to  ship  out  our  resources  for  its  own  short- 
term  benefits  because  it  was  more  profitable 
for  it  to  do  that  than  to  develop  a  secondary 
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manufacturing  industry  in  this  province. 
That's  the  only  reason— and  when  we  con- 
sider that  they're  all  non-renewable  re- 
sources, it  is  all  the  more  sad. 

Those  ores  are  being  sold  out  at  bargain 
basement  prices.  With  no  overall  industrial 
strategy  in  Ontario,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  province  has  developed  in  a  rather  lop- 
sided way,  with  resource  extraction  in  the 
north  and  a  somewhat  more  sophisticated 
development  in  the  south. 

Mr.  Martel:  Wholly-owned  by  the  United 
States,  mind  you! 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  population  pressure 
in  southern  Ontario,  which  has  threatened 
to  turn  the  whole  "Golden  Horseshoe"  into 
a  megalopolis,  is  at  least  partly  caused  by 
the  flow  of  people  from  the  north  because 
of  the  lack  of  job  opportunities  up  there, 
particularly  for  the  more  bright,  ambitious 
yoimg  people.  The  publication  of  the 
Kierans  report  on  natural  resources  in  Mani- 
toba has  raised  in  many  people's  minds  the 
question  of  ownership  of  the  province's  re- 
sources. If,  as  Eric  Kierans  says,  the  issue  of 
proprietorship  of  our  resources  has  already 
been  established— and  it  is  public— then  we 
must  determine  whether  or  not  we  are  ob- 
taining the  maximmn  benefit  from  those  re- 
sources for  the  people  of  our  province.  It 
should  be  clear  that  as  long  as  our  resources 
are  left  in  the  private  sector  the  people  of 
Ontario  vdll  not  receive  the  maximum  bene- 
fits from  those  same  resources. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  best  interests 
of  the  private  sector  do  not  parallel  the  best 
interests  of  the  public  at  large  in  this  prov- 


Mr.  Foulds:  Right  on! 

Mr.  Laughren:  Eric  Kierans  sums  it  up  just 
beautifully  and  I  would  like  to  read  a  little 
bit  of  Kierans  into  the  record. 

To  be  satisfied  with  the  new  jobs  cre- 
ated and  to  forgo  the  surpluses  and  prof- 
its inherent  in  the  development  of  its  own 
endowment  is  hardly  the  mark  of  a  strong 
and  mature  government.  It  accepts  the  role 
of  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  its  people  when  they  are  capable  of 
much  more.  That  role  provides  wages  and 
salaries  and  little  else. 

The  profits  which  direct  and  finance  the 
future  belong  to  those  who  have  been  in- 
vited in  and  this  capital  formation,  which 
amounts  to  28  per  cent  of  the  value  ex- 
tracted,  does   nothing  for  Manitoban  pri- 


orities in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  health, 
education  or  whatever. 

A  developing  nation,  a  province  or  a  col- 
ony, may  be  rich  in  its  beginnings,  but 
when  that  wealth  is  depleted  through  the 
poverty  of  its  policies  nothing  remains  of 
the  original  endowment  but  the  instability, 
dissatisfaction  and  poHtical  uiu^est  arising 
from  poorly-conceived  pohcies. 

Mr.  Martel:  There  is  no  policy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  To  continue: 

A  new  resource  policy  will  undoubtedly 
bring  the  government  of  Manitoba  into 
conflict  with  the  federal  government  and 
the  large  multinational  corporations,  two 
formidable  opponents.  It  will  not,  however, 
violate  prevailing  political  or  economic 
philosophies. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  sum  it  up  in  a  very  brief 

paragraph: 

Investment  in  developing  natural  re- 
sources does  not  require  vast  investment 
sums.  It's  highly  profitable  and  the  sur- 
pluses could  be  used  to  strengthen  the 
economic  base  and  social  institutions  with- 
in a  province.  Exploitation  by  the  private 
sector  leads  to  none  of  these  results, 
providing  only  temporary  employment  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  the  resources.  Leases 
granted  by  the  provinces  for  nominal  fees 
are  the  source  of  large  capital  gains  when 
sold  by  successful  prospectors  to  estab- 
Ushed  firms  and  yield  high  rates  of  profit 
to  mining  firms.  This  capital  generated 
from  resource  exploitation  rarely  stays  in 
a  province  to  strengthen  its  economy. 

So  has  spoken  Eric  Kierans. 

A  most  refreshing  aspect  of  the  Kierans 
report  is  its  rather  devastating  comments  on 
the  myth  that  mining  is  a  high-risk  sector. 

The  large  corporations  with  their  sophisti- 
cated equipment  in  control  of  markets  take 
very  few  risks,  and  the  concentration  of  pro- 
gressively larger  and  fewer  firms  dominating 
the  industry  is  a  trend  that  probably  will 
continue.  During  the  five-year  period  be- 
tween 1965  and  1970  the  number  of  metal 
mining  corporations  in  Canada  declined 
from  852  to  218  and,  in  1969,  36  of  those 
firms  controlled  87  per  cent  of  the  assets, 
86  per  cent  of  the  equity,  84  per  cent  of 
the  sales  and  86  per  cent  of  the  profits. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  that's  called  free  enter- 
prise! 
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Mr.  Laughren:  The  day  of  the  independent 
prospector  is  gone,  as  is  the  day  when  min- 
ing was  a  high-risk  enterprise.  The  taxation 
of  our  resource  industry  has  been  disgrace- 
ful all  across  Canada,  with  the  corporations 
and  their  shareholders  keeping  85.3  per  cent 
of  profit  and  only  14.7  per  cent  going  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  Martel:  Fourteen  per  cent! 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  we  apply  the  Canadian 
figure  to  Ontario,  the  result  is  interesting. 
Ontario  metallic  mineral  output  is  about  44 
per  cent  of  the  total  Canadian  metallic  min- 
eral output  and  in  1971  totalled  $1.29  bil- 
lion. In  that  same  year,  the  people  in  Ontario 
realized  in  total  revenue  from  the  mineral 
industry  only  about  $25  million. 

Mr.  Martel:  Isn't  that  great— $25  million. 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  all  minerals  are  con- 
sidered, the  revenue  to  the  province  was 
$27.6  million  in  taxation  on  a  total  output  of 
of  $1.55  billion,  for  a  return  to  the  people 
of  the  province  of  1.78  per  cent  for  their 
natural  resources. 

Whenever  we  talk  about  the  enormous 
wealth  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  terms  of 
its  resources,  we  should  divide  by  the  figure 
56,  because  only  l/56th  goes  to  the  people 
and  the  rest  goes  to  the  corporations. 

What  makes  it  so  ludicrous  is  that  we 
give  depletion  allowances  to  the  corpora- 
tions for  taking  out  our  own  resources.  That 
is  the  part  I  find  the  most  incredible— giv- 
ing them  a  depletion  allowance  to  take  out 
our  resources.   It  just  doesn't  make  sense. 

Mr..  Martel:  We're  subsidizing  them. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Eric  Kierans  has  recom- 
mended to  the  government  of  Manitoba  that 
a  15  per  cent  mining  tax  be  levied,  based 
on  the  value  of  aimual  output.  If  this  rate 
had  been  applied  in  Ontario,  it  would  have 
meant  $228  million  for  the  provincial  treas- 
ury in  1972. 

Mr.   Martel:    Instead   of   $27.6  million! 

Mr.  Laughren:  Any  government  that  feels 
the  necessity  to  raise  the  tuition  fees  in  our 
post-secondary  institutions  and  to  cut  health 
costs,  surely  is  irresponsible  if  it  does  not 
tax  all  the  potential  tax  revenues  that  are 
available  to  it. 

The  Kierans  proposal  that  reserves  be 
subjected  to  tax  is  particularly  appealing, 
because  it  puts  the  mining  companies  on 
equal    footing    with    other   landholders    such 


as  farmers.  Of  course,  Kierans'  purpose  in 
assessing  such  a  tax  is  to  speed  up  the  pace 
of  repatriation  to  the  Crown  of  these  re- 
serves. In  Ontario,  even  if  a  lO-cent-per-ton 
tax  on  proven  reserves  was  applied,  it  would 
mean  $38.7  million  from  the  International 
Nickel  Co.  alone  in  1971. 

Surely  the  provincial  Treasurer  must  sali- 
vate at  the  thought  of  $228  million  in  reve- 
nue from  the  tax  on  output  and  another 
$38.7  million  from  a  tax  on  proven  reserves. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  all  other  companies,  re- 
serves were  included  as  well,  the  govern- 
ment would  undoubtedly  have  a  figure  in 
excess  of  $300  million.  This  would  not  only 
provide  excess  revenue  for  the  province  but 
would  effect  the  same  thing  as  Kierans  is 
saying  for  Manitoba,  speed  up  the  repatria- 
tion of  our  resources  to  the  people  of  this 
province,  because  that's  who  diey  belong  to 
and  that's  who  will  eventually  get  them.  But 
it  won't  be  this  government  that  gives  it  to 
them. 

Mr.   Martel:   Despite  the  Tories. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  would  run  half  of  the  min- 
istries in  this  government. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It  would  bring  up  more 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  would  like  to  read  to  the 
House  a  couple  of  figures  from  the  Interna- 
tional Nickel  Co.'s  1972  annual  report,  just 
released  and  hot  off  the  press. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Laughren:  This  is  a  consolidated  re- 
port, so  it  includes  more  than  their  opera- 
tions in  Ontario,  and  I  hasten  to  add  that. 
In  1972,  net  sales  were  $900,323,000;  net 
earnings- they  had  expenses— were  $109,- 
000,906.  Taxes  were  $42,298,000.  But  of 
the  $42.2  million  in  taxes  that  they  claim 
here,  $29.8  million  are  deferred,  so  that 
they  are  left  with  a  current  tax  of  $12.4  mil- 
lion on  $900  million  in  sales. 

Mr.  Martel:  Poor  Inco. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Wait  imtil  they  get  to  the 

assessments. 

Mr.  Martel:  They're  starving. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  approximately 
1.4  per  cent  of  sales  and  11.4  per  cent  of 
profits.  If  the  province  gets  12  per  cent  re- 
bate   from    the    federal    government    on    its 
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corporation  tax,  that  means  the  province 
gets  12  per  cent  of  $12.4  million,  which 
is  $1.4  million.  That's  the  corporate,  the  in- 
come tax  return,  to  the  province  of  Ontario 
for  a  company  that  does  in  total— not  just 
in  Ontario  admittedly— $900  million  in  sales. 
It  is  less  than  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  Deans:  Much  of  it  in  Ontario  though! 

Mr.  Laughren:  Much  of  it,  or  most  of  it 
in  Ontario;  certainly  the  vast  majority  of  it 
in  Ontario. 

But  let  me  tell  you  some  of  the  things 
that  they  are  allowed  to  write  off:  Deprecia- 
tion and  depletion,  $56.2  million.  Deprecia- 
tion is  somewhat  of  a  legitimate  expense, 
but  of  that  $56.2  million,  $9.4  million  was 
depletion.  Depletion  is  not  a  legitimate  ex- 
pense in  a  non-renewable  resource  or  in  any 
resource.  Deferred  income  taxes  were  $19.3 
million  and  writeoff  of  obsolete  facilities, 
equipment  and  capitalized  exploration,  $15.5 
million. 

So  you  can  increase  that  profit  figure  that 
I  quoted  to  you  of  $109  million  on  net  earn- 
ings. That's  what  the  profits  will  come  out 
as  in  the  paper— they  already  have  I  sup- 
pose—$109  million. 

But  it's  not  $109  million;  it's  $200  million. 
You  have  to  add  a  further  $90  million  to  that 
if  you  are  going  to  get  an  accurate  figure,  a 
true  figure  that  really  represents  the  surplus 
realized  by  that  company  in  1972. 

I  have  one  other  set  of  figures,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Tell  us  how  much  what  they 
are  investing  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Laughren:  I'd  like  to  compare  the 
taxes  and  the  dividends  of  the  International 
Nickel  Co.  for  just  two  years.  I  won't  bore 
you  with  all  the  last  50  or  70  years.  In  1971, 
International  Nickel  Co.  declared  a  profit  of 
$94.2  million.  They  paid  taxes  of  zero.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  they  had  a  tax  credit  in 
1971,  even  though  they  earned  profits  of 
$94.2  million. 

Mr.  Martel:  Thanks  to  Benson. 

Mr.  Laughren:  When  they  couldn't  afford 
to  pay  any  taxes  on  that  $94.2  million  their 
dividends  were  $97  million,  over  100  per 
cent  of  their  earnings  in  1971—103  per  cent 
of  earnings.  They  couldn't  afford  to  pay  in- 
come taxes  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
they  sure  as  hell  could  pay  dividends  of  $97 
million. 


In  1972  International  Nickel  Co.  had  a 
profit  of  $109.9  million. 

Mr.  Martel:  Poor  year! 

Mr.  Laughren:  Very  bad  year  I 

Mr.  Martel:  Bad  year! 

Mr.  Laughren:  Taxes,  when  we  have  taken 
out  the  fluff,  were  $12.5  million;  dividends 
$75  million  or  68  per  cent  of  earnings,  while 
profits  were  11.4  per  cent. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Taxes! 

Mr.  Laughren:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  member  said  profits; 
he  means  taxes. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Sorry,  taxes  were  11.4  per 
cent  of  profits,  yes. 

What  kind  of  nonsense  is  that,  when  we 
are  trying  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  province  and  in  the  country,  when  we 
allow  a  corporation  to  pile  up  accumulated 
dividends,  retain  earnings,  allow  all  sorts  of 
writeoffs  and  enormous  profits,  and  we  get 
virtually  nothing  from  them  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  province.  It's  a  disgrace. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  tell  me  Sudbury  hasn't 
even  got  a  city  hall,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Sudbury  does  not  have  a 
city  hall. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  also  has  a  tax  bill  three 
times  higher  than  any  city  its  size. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member, 

Mr.  Martel:  I  listened  to  Benson  when  he 
was  in  Sudbury.  He  was  going  to  get  tough 
and  he  backed  off  all  over  the  ballpark.  He 
was  so  squeamish.  Benson  was  going  to  take 
them  on  and  he  backed  off. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  sure  did.  That's  evi- 
dent in  the  kind  of  taxation  he  introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  talk  a  moment 
about  energy.  The  removal  last  year  of  the 
member  for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough) 
from  the  cabinet  sent  Shockwaves  throughout 
the  province  because  of  the  fact  that  he  car- 
ried a  pretty  big  stick  with  his  multi-port- 
folios. Now,  of  course,  he  formulates  policy 
concerning  the  energy  requirements  of  the 
province. 

The  member's  assignment  is  in  order,  I 
suspect,  because  Ontario  is  faced  with  a 
problem  in  energy  since  it  uses  a  lot  more 
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energy  than  can  be  supplied  from  within 
the  province.  I  think  that  in  the  years  to 
come  the  availabihty  of  energy  in  the  prov- 
ince is  critical  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
grow  at  our  present  rate. 

I  was  delighted,  I  must  say,  to  see  that 
the  member  had  not  been  deluded  into  think- 
ing that  we,  in  Canada,  have  an  energy  crisis. 
Speaking  in  Samia  on  March  9,  the  mem- 
ber reminded  his  audience  that  the  United 
States  had  an  energy  supply  crisis,  not  Can- 
ada. It  is  just  remarkable  how  that  parliamen- 
tary assistant  to  the  Premier  can  identify  the 
colonial  status  of  some  province,  but  not  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Remarkable  insight  by 
the  member  from  Chatham. 

Commenting  on  the  announced  intention  of 
Alberta  to  increase  the  price  of  natural  gas, 
the  member  expressed  sympathy  for  Alberta's 
dilemma  in  responding  to  Ontario's  concern 
over  the  increased  price  of  gas.  And  he  said: 
All     the     arguments     basically     against 
Alberta  proceeding  with  higher  gas  prices 
distilled   down   to  the   country  asking  Al- 
berta to  gore  its  own  ox  in  the  interests  of 
Canada,  or  other  parts  of  Canada,  and  to 
be  the  first  in  line.  Whose  ox  will  be  next 
on  the  line?  Might  it  be  Ontario  and  its 
nickel,  iron,  copper,  uranium  or  even  some 
as  yet  undiscovered  resource?  How  would 
we   react   as   citizens,   as   producers,   as   a 
government,  if  we  were  asked  to  forgo  the 
price-setting  mechanism  of  world  markets 
in  the  interests  of  Canada? 

Well  Mr.  Speaker,  the  former  Treasurer  still 
believes  there  is  a  market  price  determined 
by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  in  the 
resource  industry!  Of  all  industry,  he  believes 
it  of  the  resource  industry!  I  didn't  realize 
that  a  former  Treasurer  of  the  province  would 
still  believe  that. 

If  there  is  a  price-setting  mechanism  out 
there,  it  sure  as  hell  is  not  set  by  supply  and 
demand,  or  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  country.  It  is  set  in  the  interests  of  a  few 
giant  corporations,  not  the  whole  country. 

And  I  also  wonder  where  the  member 
for  Chatham-Kent  has  been  while  this  prov- 
ince's resources  were  being  shipped  out 
hous  bolus,  at  bargain  basement  prices.  And 
does  he  know  what  the  tax  rate  is  on  our 
resources? 

Here's  another  quote— and  to  those  people 
who  know  him  better  than  I,  does  this 
sound  like  that  fervent  free-enterpriser  from 
Chatham? 

What   I   do   know   is   that   our   reserves 

represent  the  strong  card  in  our  industrial 


negotiations  with  the  United  States.  [I 
could  comment  on  that.]  That  gas  gives 
all  of  us,  as  Canadians,  a  position  of 
strength,  whether  we  trade  it,  manage  it 
in  return  for  secondary  manufacturing  op- 
portunities, and  in  turn  export  oppor- 
tunities. 

And  then,  commenting  further  on  the  need 
for  a  national  energy  policy,  the  member 
said: 

We  need  a  superior  organization  that  is 
able  to  impress  upon  all  Canadians  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  do  have  a 
preferential  future,  and  that  we  recognize 
that  right  in  a  manner  that  is  both  intel- 
ligent and  informed,  in  the  widest  con- 
text of  national  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  really  is  too  much!  That 
is  too  much  from  the  former  minister  who 
couldn't  even  come  up  with  an  overall  pro- 
vincial plan  for  development,  too  much 
from  the  minister  who  couldn't  come  up 
with  any  kind  of  programme  for  local  de- 
velopment across  the  province,  and  too 
much  from  the  Treasurer  who  could  sit 
back  and  see  the  kind  of  revenues  that  we 
get  from  our  resource  industries  ourselves. 

We  receive  a  negligible  amount  of  reve- 
nue from  our  resources,  and  he  is  laying  it 
on  the  Alberta  government  and  on  the  fed- 
eral government  that  we  need  a  federal 
policy  and  that  he  thinks  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  remiss  in  not  having  done  so. 
Then  he  condemns  the  Alberta  government 
for  giving  the  corporations  five-sixths  of  the 
price  increase  while  only  taking  one-sixth 
for  the   revenues   of  the   province. 

How  much  did  the  province  of  Ontario 
get  when  the  International  Nickel  Co.  raised 
the  price  of  electrolytic  nickel  from  $1.33 
to  $1.53  a  pound  Sept.  4,  1972?  How  arro- 
gant can  you  get,  to  start  telling  another 
province  that  it  is  not  realizing  enough  from 
its  resources  and  it  is  giving  too  much  to 
the  corporations;  and  telling  the  federal 
government  that  we  need  an  overall  federal 
plan— when  he  couldn't  do  the  same  thing 
for  the  province  of  Ontario? 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  province 
stopped  playing  footsie  with  the  private 
sector  and  brought  under  public  ownership 
those  key  resources  that  are  the  key  to  the 
development  of  a  fully  integrated  industrial 
base  in  this  province.  There  is  very  little 
difference  between  giving  the  private  sector 
five-sixths  of  any  price  increase  and  collect- 
ing less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
ores  extracted. 
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If  the  parliamentary  assistant  is  going  to 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  this  province 
he  will  see  to  it  that  our  energy  resources 
are  brought  under  public  ownership.  This 
should  include  the  Onakawana  lignite  de- 
posits, and  the  uranium  mines  at  Elliot  Lake 
at  present  controlled  by  Denison. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  return  the 
energy  crisis  to  its  place  of  origin,  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  J.  Lane  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Was  there  any  agree- 
ment among  the  three  parties  as  to  which 
member  would  speak  next? 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  are  both  Tories,  it 
doesn't  really  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  see  three  hon.  members 
on  their  feet  at  the  present  time— four  of 
them  now. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes 
there  is  a  little  confusion  about  getting  them 
in  order,  so  if  the  opposition  have  no  objec- 
tion I  think  we  wiU  get  back  on  the  right 
track  after  the  member  for  Algoma-Manitou- 
lin, if  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Martel:  If  they  have  no  opposition? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  understand  the  member  for 
Algoma  gets  extra  money  each  year  for  say- 
ing this  Idnd  of  thing. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  word  I 
got  was  that  the  Conservatives  were  with- 
drawing their  speaker  so  that  I  would  be 
follovraig  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  those  are  the  arrange- 
ments that  were  made,  the  hon.  member 
of  the  Liberal  Party  my  speak. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
listened  with  some  interest  to  the  former 
speaker  (Mr.  Laughren).  I  can't  say  that  I 
learned  very  much  from  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  wouldn't  expect  the  mem- 
ber to. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  will  see  if  I  can't  enlighten 
the  chamber  a  little.  Since  they  talk  out  of 
their  mouths  two  different  ways  all  the  time 
it  gets  a  little  disgusting. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  member  is  a  pretty  good 
expert  on  that  too. 


Mr.  Ruston:  However,  we  won't  get  into 
that.  I  know  my  opposition,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  is  across  on  the  other  side.  Since 
the  last  by-election  we  know  who  we  are 
fighting— we  are  fighting  the  Conservatives, 
we  are  not  fighting  the  NDP.  That  was  shown 
in  Huron  where  they  went  down  from  3,400 
to  1,700,  and  when  rural  people  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  no  longer  any 
good  then  I  think  the  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  at  this  time 
and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  op- 
eration of  the  question  period  in  the  last 
few  days.  Last  week  I  think  it  got  a  little 
out  of  hand  and  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
now  for  bringing  it  back  into  line  with  a 
little  more  order  to  it. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  too,  to  have  two  new 
members,  from  St.  George  (Mrs.  Campbell) 
and  Huron  (Mr.  Riddell)  joining  us  and  I 
do  know  that  they  are  very  capable  mem- 
bers. I  might  say  that  the  member  for  St. 
George  happens  to  be  my  member  for  the 
few  months  while  I  am  staying  in  Toronto, 
so  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  a  lady  member 
in  the  Legislature  sitting  on  my  behalf. 

I  would  like  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes 
on  agriculture.  There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of 
publicity  lately  on  meat  prices  in  particular, 
and  I  think  it's  overrated  to  a  great  deal, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  that  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  years,  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments have  not  really  taken  the  leadership 
in  any  way  whatsoever  to  try  to  consolidate, 
or  try  to  see  that  we  had  a  national  food 
policy  or  a  national  agricultural  policy,  so 
that  the  farmers  would  know  where  they're 
going- 

We've  had  no  control  of  production  and 
we've  had  imports.  We've  had  to  fight  our 
prices  with  prices  from  other  countries  be- 
cause of  imports.  We've  had  to  fight  high 
costs  of  operations  here  because  of  spiral- 
ling wage  costs,  and  the  costs  of  inputs  that 
farms  have  with  tractors,  machinery  and 
such  things  as  that.  I  think  in  the  last  10 
years  the  cost  of  what  we  would  call  an 
average-size  tractor  of  about  60  to  80  horse- 
power has  about  doubled.  This  certainly 
has  to  come  frome  someplace. 

The  farmers  have  got  efficient.  In  fact, 
right  now  one  farmer  is  feeding  about  40 
people  in  Canada.  The  world  average,  I  will 
tell  the  members,  is  a  great  deal  lower  than 
that.  So  our  farmers  have  got  efficient,  and 
probably  have  got  too  efficient  because  they 
were  not  getting  paid  for  their  efficiency. 
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With  the  talk  of  the  meat  boycott  and  so 
forth,  I  see  one  article  here  from  Nov.  23, 
1971,  where  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture was  meeting  in  Hamilton.  The  head- 
line was,  "Dim  Farm  Future  Pointed."  Mr. 
Ernie  Belzaire  wrote  that.  I  might  say 
Mr.  Belzaire  was  a  farm  reporter  for  the 
Windsor  Star.  He  passed  away  only  about 
a  month  ago.  I  think  he  was  one  of  the 
most  able  farm  reporters  in  Ontario.  The 
farm  people  and  the  agricultural  people  are 
certainly  going  to  miss  him,  because  he  did 
understand  farming  and  the  whole  farming 
gambit. 

We  look  at  meat  prices  today,  and  we 
talk  about  sirloin  steak.  I  suppose  it  runs 
from  $1.39  to  $1.69.  I  have  figures  showing 
that  three  years  ago  sirloin  steak  was  $1.49 
in  Loblaws  store  on  Bloor  St.  in  Toronto. 
I  see  in  today's  paper  that  Loblaws  have 
sirloin  steaks  at  $1.35  a  pound. 

The  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  beef 
has  gone  up  considerably,  especially  in  the 
last  few  months.  It  generally  takes  about 
eight  pounds  of  grain  to  put  a  pound  of 
gain  on  beef.  At  the  present  time  the  gen- 
eral cost  of  producing  one  pound  of  meat 
is  about  29  cents  per  pound  of  gain.  That 
doesn't  include  the  price  of  this  critter  be- 
fore that;  that's  just  the  pound  of  gain. 

So,  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
kind  of  cost  it  certainly  is  necessary  to  have 
a  price  somewhere  in  the  range  that  we're 
paying  today.  We've  probably  been  spoiled 
in  the  last  number  of  years.  I  think  among 
the  general  public  in  buying  meat  and  so 
forth,  with  our  barbecues  and  everything, 
every  spring  and  summer  everyone  gets  his 
barbecue  out  and  I  guess  he  figures  every- 
body has  to  eat  steak.  But  if  you  get  a  cut 
of  meat  off  a  good  critter,  I  would  think 
there's  as  much  protein  in  any  one  cut  as 
there  is  in  a  cut  of  steak.  So  I  don't  think 
we  all  have  to  eat  steak  every  day  of  the 
week.  Of  course,  there  is  only  so  much  steak 
you  can  get  off  a  critter,  and  so  naturally  if 
there's  an  awful  demand  for  it,  the  price  is 
bound  to  go  up. 

It  was  only  two  years  ago  that  the  price 
of  pork  was  about  30  cents  a  pound.  The 
cost  of  producing  that  meant  at  that  time 
that  most  producers  were  really  losing  money. 
Now,  true,  it  has  gone  up  in  the  last  few 
months  to  around  44  cents  a  pound,  and 
even  up  to  56  cents.  Now,  if  we  consider  that 
two  years  ago  the  federal  government  paid  a 
subsidy  on  all  pork  production  in  Canada  of 
$5  per  head  to  anyone  who  had  produced 
them  that  year,  because  the  price  was  so  low. 


The  maximum  anyone  was  allowed  was  up 
to  200  head,  so  you  could  collect  $1,000  in 
subsidy  because  the  price  was  low. 

Well  that's  being  subsidized  out  of  taxation. 
Certainly  we  won't  have  to  subsidize  any  hog 
growers  this  year,  so  we're  saving  money 
there.  We  were  paying  for  it,  but  a  lot  of 
people  didn't  realize  it. 

Subsidizing  farmers  is  not  really  the  an- 
swer, in  my  opinion.  You're  just  really  fool- 
ing everybody.  If  you  really  want  to  buy  a 
car,  you  pay  the  price.  If  you're  going  to  buy 
a  shirt  or  pair  of  shoes,  you  pay  the  price 
that  that  manufacturer  figures  he  has  to  have 
in  order  to  pay  the  wages  and  operations  and 
get  a  reasonable  profit. 

Now,  if  you  tell  a  fanner  to  produce  a  pig 
at  $30  a  hundred,  and  then  keep  the  price 
of  that  meat  down  so  that  people  on  low 
incomes  can  buy  it,  that's  fine.  But  when 
you've  got  to  bring  taxes  in  and  pay  a  subsidy 
on  it,  otherwise  he's  going  in  the  hole.  So 
you're  just  fooling  yourself. 

What  we  should  have  is  that  it  should  be 
the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  That's  the  price  it  should  be.  If  we 
have  people  in  the  low  income  bracket  who 
cannot  pay  for  it,  cannot  afford  to  buy  the 
necessities  of  life,  then  it's  the  responsibility 
of  we  the  public  to  have  a  minimimi  guaran- 
teed income.  If  they're  on  social  assistance 
we  have  to  make  that  higher  so  that  they 
can  buy  the  commodities  they  need,  and  the 
person  producing  them  can  still  make  a  rea- 
sonable profit. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Who  is  the  member  to  be 
talking  about  guaranteed  poverty! 

Mr.  Ruston:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Why  is  he  talking  about 
guaranteed  profits? 

Mr.   Ruston:   Well,  knowing  the  member's 
party  that's   an  interesting  point.  You  know, 
this  party  here,  of  course,  gets  all  its  finan- 
cial support  from  the  unions- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Not  all.  Not  all. 

Mr.  Ruston:  —and  I  see  that  the  unions 
had  a  meeting  in  United  States  last  week 
and  Emile  Mazey,  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  union,  came  out  with  a  resolution  to  have 
a  boycott  on  meat  April  1.  If  every  farmer  in 
United  States  and  Canada  says  "Well,  dam- 
mit, we'll  have  a  boycott  on  every  car  that 
the  union  makes,"  and  didn't  buy  a  car  for 
a  year,  I  wonder  what  they'd  say  then. 
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Mr.  Bullbrook:  They  wouldn't  like  it. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  wouldn't  like  that  either, 
because  my  family  work  in  the  automobile 
factory  and  they've  got  to  live  and  we've  got 
to  live  and  the  fanners  have  to  live.  But 
that's  not  the  idea  of  the  union  heads.  "To 
hell  with  them,"  they'd  say.  "We're  just 
looking  after  oiurselves." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ruston:  That's  just  the  way  they  work. 
And  I  know  all  about  that. 


Mr.  Laughren: 

Canada. 


Tell  us  what  to  do  in 


Mr.  Ruston:  They  are  not.  I  have  belonged 
to  the  unions.  I  know  how  some  of  the  union 
heads  work. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  member  really  loves  to 
work  for  them,  doesn't  he? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Yes.  I  do.  I  get  along  very 
well  with  them.  I  don't  take  money  from 
them  to  run  my  campaign  though,  like  the 
NDP  does. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Where 
did  the  member  get  his? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Why  doesn't  the  member 
look  at  my  financial  statement. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  He  doesn't  get  it  from 
workers? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Yes.  I  get  it  from  a  lot  of 
workers. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  another  thing  that  we 
talk  about  that  caused  some  feed  prices  to 
go  up  and  in  turn  caused  meat  prices  to 
rise  was  a  higher  cost  of  production.  Soy- 
beans in  the  last  few  months,  as  most  people 
are  aware,  have  gone  up  a  terrific  lot.  I 
was  noticing  that  the  soybeans  got  up  as 
high  as  $6.40  a  bushel.  But  the  interesting 
thing  is,  a  lot  of  that  was  speculation. 

Look  at  the  amount  of  soybeans  that  were 
sold.  In  September  there  were  70,000 
bushels  sold  at  $3.19  a  bushel  on  the  aver- 
age. In  October,  3,184,000  bushels  sold- 
this  is  in  Essex  and  Kent  county,  Ontario— 
at  an  average  price  of  $3  a  bushel.  Novem- 
ber—2,560,000  bushels  at  an  average  price 
of  $3.32  a  bushel.  December-1,863,000 
bushels  at  an  average  price  of  $3.83;  Jan- 
uary—3,365,000  bushels  at  an  average  bushel 
price  of  $4.20. 

Now,  the  soybean  farmers  have  gone  to 
the  federal  government  asking  for  a  floor 
price  of  $3  a  bushel,  so  at  least  they  will 


be  guaranteed  $3  a  bushel.  I  think  the  prob- 
lem would  have  been  better  for  all  of  us  if 
that  price  were  to  stop  at  about  $4  or  $4.50; 
although  it  is  good  that  someone  did  get  a 
higher  price. 

If  you  go  back  to  1969  in  the  area  where 
I  live,  they  had  no  soybeans  at  all;  and 
yet  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  their 
farm  taxes  to  pay  and  everytliing,  the  same 
as  everybody  else.  So  it  will  certainly  take 
them  a  while  to  catch  up  from  a  disastrous 
year  like  that. 

We  have  the  tax  rebate  to  farmers  that 
has  been  in  effect  in  the  last  two  years,  and 
I  think  that  we  had  some  input  in  that. 
There  was  a  resolution  on  the  Legislature 
floor  and  it  was  discussed  and  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  and  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White) 
announced  it  that  fall.  Now  I  see  by  the 
Provincial  Auditor's  report  that  he  thinks 
that  it  should  be  put  into  a  special  bill  in- 
stead of  being  affected  just  by  regulations 
—and  it  certainly  should.  There  were  a 
number  of  people  who  actually  had  money 
sent  to  them  for  their  farm  tax  rebates  and 
then  mailed  it  back. 

The  Auditor's  recommendation  is  that  a 
special  Act  of  the  Legislature  should  be 
passed,  spelling  out  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  all  payments  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  an  application  form;  and  probably  at  the 
same  time  we  should  designate  what  a 
farmer  is  in  order  to  clear  up  that  bit  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  Deacon:  How  did  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  get 
into  that? 

Mr.  Ruston:  It  is  an  interesting  point  as 
to  whether  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
would  be  qualified  for  that.  I  would  think 
it  best  for  cabinet  ministers  not  to  accept  it. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  the  best 
situation  in  the  community.  His  farm  might 
be  eligible  for  it,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
best  for  him  not  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wanted  to  mention 
health  care.  Again,  the  cost  of  health  care 
has  spiralled  a  lot  in  the  last  few  years,  but 
there  are  one  or  two  things  that  I  think  we 
have  probably  forgotten  about  why  the  cost 
of  health  care  is  up  so  much;  for  example, 
if  we  look  over  the  past  10  years,  there  is 
tlie  number  of  people  who  now  have  access 
to  all  forms  of  health  care. 

I  can  recall  having  been  associated  with 
one  of  the  local  county  co-ops  where  an 
awful  lot  of  people  just  didn't  have  it.  They 
had  what  they  called  an  insurance  plan,  but 
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it  only  covered  them  if  they  had  a  surgical 
operation  in  hospital.  If  they  went  to  the 
doctor's  office  or  had  eye  examinations  or 
something  like  that,  they  paid  for  that  out 
of  their  own  pockets.  Now  this  was  avail- 
able  to  everyone   in  the  province. 

I  can  recall  one  time  where  a  person 
added  full  coverage  for  his  four  children, 
his  wife  and  himself.  And  two  days  after 
they  had  the  full  coverage  they  all  had  their 
eyes  examined.  That  cost  us  $90,  so  I  sup- 
pose he  hadn't  had  them  examined  for  five 
years.  So  I  think  that  what  we  have  got 
here  is  a  case  of  people  making  use  of  the 
service. 

No  doubt  it  is  something  that  we  cer- 
tainly need;  and  maybe  we  should  have 
some  form  of  regulation  to  it  with  regard 
to  the  person  receiving  that  service. 

Maybe  we  should  have  a  card,  like  a 
credit  card  or  something,  where  they  go 
into  the  doctor's  office  and  a  bill  is  made 
out,  and  they  sign  it— the  doctor  puts  on  it 
how  much  the  service  is.  At  least  they  know 
what  the  doctor  is  charging.  Now  you  go 
in  and  you  come  back  out  and  you  don't 
know  what  it  is. 

When  we  ran  it  they  would  come  in  and 
look  over  their  card  and  say:  "Do  you  mean 
the  doctor  charges  $30  for  that  10  minutes 
consultation?"  And  I  said:  "Well,  he  is  a 
specialist  and  that  is  what  he  is  allowed  to 
charge.  It  is  unbeUevable  to  them.  A  lot  of 
people  don't  realize  what  this  is  costing  us, 
the  taxpayers— and  the  government.  Maybe 
this  is  one  thing  we  should  have. 

Another  thing  we  might  find  is  that  indi- 
viduals may  go  to  one  doctor  today;  and 
if  they  don't  think  they  get  the  right  answers, 
maybe  four  days  later  they  will  go  to  another 
doctor.  He  might  tell  them  something  a  little 
different;  and  maybe  he  will  send  them  to  a 
specialist.  We  have  seen  it  happen,  where 
they  run  to  more  than  one  doctor.  If  we  had 
them  on  the  computer  instead  of  the  doctors, 
we  might  be  able  to  find  out  why  there  are 
over-usages.  Some  of  the  doctors  perhaps 
aren't  aware  that  health  insurance  is  being 
over-used  by  some  people.  I  think  this  is 
something  we  should  find  out  in  this  age  of 
computerization  and  that  perhaps  could  be 
looked  into. 

I  want  to  mention  something  very  briefly, 
Mr.  Speaker,  about  the  purchasing  of  Hydro 
rights  of  way.  As  you  know,  in  our  area  we 
are  kind  of  in  a  peninsula  and  we  have  to 
have  a  lot  of  Hydro  lines  running  down  to 
serve  the  city  of  Windsor  and  the  industrial 
area   there.   We   already  have   a  number  of 


rights  of  way  through,  but  they  are  expand- 
ing on  them,  building  duplicate  lines  along- 
side of  them  and  so  forth. 

One  thing  really  bothers  me.  When  the 
Hydro  negotiators  go  in  and  start  talking 
prices  they  seem,  when  they  are  negotiating 
at  first,  to  set  a  price  that  is  not  too  high, 
naturally,  because  it  is  their  first  time  around. 
The  second  time  around  they  may  get  a  little 
higher.  Then  if  the  owner  is  in  a  position 
where  he  could  use  a  little  extra  money  right 
then  he  thinks:  "Well,  maybe!  I  am  going  to 
have  to  accept  at  some  time  anyway,  I  can't 
stop  the  hydro  line."  Rather  than  go  to  ex- 
propriation maybe  he'll  say:  "Well,  all  right, 
it  sounds  pretty  reasonable.  I'll  sign  the 
agreement" 

Then  someone  down  the  road,  maybe  the 
next  farm  over,  someone  a  little  more  expe- 
rienced in  financial  matters,  a  little  more 
financially  capable  of  holding  out  a  while 
longer;  he'll  maybe  say:  "Well,  I'm  not  going 
to  accept  that.  That  is  not  good  enough." 
So  the  buyer  will  come  back  in  another 
month  or  two  and  he'll  say:  "No,  I'm  not 
accepting  that  either."  He'll  hold  out  and 
hold  out,  and  Hydro  ends  up  paying  some 
of  these  people  25  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
original  instance  when  the  fellow  settled 
just  three  or  four  months  earlier. 

This  is  certainly  not  fair  and  it  is  not  right. 
It  is  the  same  land  and  the  same  value,  and 
they  certainly  should  all  receive  the  same. 

I  think  what  they  should  do  is  when  they 
make  these  agreements  it  should  be  the  same 
agreement  for  every  farm  if  it  is  the  same 
type  of  soil.  They  shouldn't  have  the  fellow 
who  is  willing  to  accept  the  agreement  in 
the  earlier  stages  losing  pocket  money  be- 
cause he  is  agreeable  to  a  line  going  through. 

I  should  maybe  mention  a  thing  or  two  on 
regional  government  and  local  government 
responsibihties.  I  noticed  some  of  the  areas 
where  the  province  has  put  regional  govern- 
ment in  they  are  passing  some  of  the  respon- 
sibilities now  carried  by  the  province  over 
to  the  regional  governments;  highways,  for 
example.  What  they  are  doing,  really,  is  they 
are  sloughing  off  some  of  the  responsibihties 
they  have  had  for  a  number  of  years  onto 
the  regional  government.  Instead  of  giving  the 
regional  governments  a  boost  they  are  giving 
them  a  kick. 

I  think  of  our  own  area  where  the  city  of 
Windsor  annexed  parts  of  about  three  of  the 
townships  adjoining  it.  Provincial  highways- 
three  of  them— running  through  these  town- 
ships were  wholly  maintained  by  the  provin- 
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cial  government.  As  soon  as  the  city  of  Wind- 
sor annexed  all  the  area  they  had  to  take 
over  the  responsibility  for  all  these  highways; 
all  the  province  now  pays  on  them  is  50 
per  cent.  This  added  charge  of  operating  and 
maintaining  these  roads  has  been  a  real  bur- 
den on  the  local  taxpayer. 

We  had  the  same  thing  with  roads  that 
were  passed  on  to  the  county  from  the  prov- 
ince. It  is  just  increasing  the  burden  on  the 
local  taxpayer  in  the  real  estate  tax. 

On  planning,  this  was  mentioned  the  other 
day  when  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
R.  F.  Nixon)  made  reference  to  Chatham 
township  —  I  was  reading  some  of  the  cor- 
respondence on  that,  going  back  as  far  as 
four  or  five  years  negotiating  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  Municipal  Affairs  about  their  plan  — 
and  the  fact  they  just  hadn't  got  anywhere 
with  him. 

I  recall  in  our  own  area,  when  we  put  in 
the  plan  in  our  township,  the  amount  of 
correspondence  back  and  forth  with  the  de- 
partment. It  was  about  four  years  before  we 
finally  had  it  approved. 

Certainly  planning  is  a  necessity  now,  but 
there  is  one  thing  that  concerns  me,  and 
that  is  whether  we  are  maybe  getting  a  little 
too  stringent  with  our  planning  and  zoning 
when  it  comes  to  a  farm  family  wanting  to 
pass  on  a  lot  or  something  to  the  son  or 
daughter. 

I  know  I  had  some  in  my  own  area.  It 
concerns  me  some  when  a  person  has  100 
acres  and  wants  to  pass  a  lot  or  two  along 
to  a  daughter  or  son,  who  may  not  actually 
be  farming  full-time  now  but  may  be  in  a 
few  more  years. 

In  fact,  I  could  see  that  if  farm  prices 
were  to  stabilize  at  the  prices  some  of  them 
are  now,  a  number  of  people  who  are  now 
in  cities  working  could  very  well  quit  and 
go  back  to  the  farm.  In  the  last  number  of 
years  farming  has  been  very  poor— incomes 
have  been  poor.  A  lot  of  people  went  to  the 
city  to  obtain  an  added  income. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Or  get  some  income! 

Mr.  Huston:  They  had  to  have  it  to  keep 
the  farm  going.  They  have  been  using  the 
income  from  cities  to  keep  the  farm  going 
for  the  last  number  of  years. 

It's  getting  near  6  o'clock,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  suppose  I  could  end  soon  but  I 
wanted  to  mention  the  flooding  conditions 
in  the  area.  I  think  we  should  be  taking  a 
really  serious  look  at  what  we  are  going  to 
do  about  controlling  the  action  of  the  high 


lake  levels  on  properties.  I'm  not  just  think- 
ing of  buildings.  It's  the  erosion  of  the  land. 
It  is  certainly  a  serious  matter. 

I  know  that  the  people  living  there  are 
certainly  aware  of  it  but  a  lot  of  people  are 
not.  We  have  to  have  a  front  line  some- 
where to  stop  this  erosion,  and  if  we  allow 
the  present  beaches  to  go,  where  do  we  go 
from  there?  We'd  be  losing  more  soil.  The 
eroded  soil  going  into  our  lake  system  is  bad 
too,  because  of  the  pollution  coming  from 
the  soil  itself— the  nitrogen  and  so  forth 
which  runs  off  into  the  lakes  cause  pollution 
problems  and  cause  more  growth  in  our 
lakebeds,  so  we  certaiiJy  do  need  some  form 
of  erosion  control  on  the  frontage  of  our 
lakes. 

I  don't  think  we  want  a  dike  all  around 
the  whole  area  but  I  think  we  should  be 
certainly  experimenting  with  weirs  or 
groynes  out  into  the  lake  at  certain  angles, 
depending  on  the  wave  actions  in  the  areas. 
It  is  surprising  how  some  people  who  have 
lived  in  these  areas  for  30  or  40  years  seem 
to  know  just  where  these  should  be.  If  we 
had  some  engineering  done  on  that,  and 
some  of  these  were  put  in,  at  least  on  a  trial 
basis  in  the  worst  areas,  I  think  it  would 
certainly  be  worthwhile. 

I  think  this  is  definitely  the  responsibility 
of  the  provincial  government.  It  is  really 
discouraging  for  people  living  in  the  area 
to  attempt  to  discover  who  has  the  respon- 
sibility for  our  lakes  and  lake  frontage.  With 
the  British  North  America  Act  the  federal 
government  has  control  of  the  waterways 
yet  the  province  has  the  land  underneath  it. 
It  seems  rather  confusing  to  the  local 
people;  they  ask  who  takes  over?  In  the 
United  States,  of  course,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment does  have  control  and  in  many 
areas  it  goes  ahead  and  does  some  of  this 
work.  But  here,  we  seem  to  be  at  logger- 
heads as  to  who  should  do  it. 

Personally,  I  think  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  province  to  take  the  initiative— start 
it  and  then  go  to  the  federal  government 
for  assistance.  That's  really  the  only  way 
that  I  think  we  can  go. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  6  o'clock  and  I 
could  go  on  for  15  minutes  but— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ruston  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  believe  when  we  rose  at  6 
o'clock  the  member  for  Essex-Kent  had  the 
floor.  He  may  continue. 


THRONE  SPEECH  DEBATE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr. 
Speaker,  another  subject  that  I  want  to  men- 
tion very  briefly  has  to  do  with  pollution 
devices  on  automobiles  in  both  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  1973  emission  controls.  I  read  an  article 
from  the  Detroit  News  of  Oct.  22,  1972, 
and  I  think  it  is  rather  interesting: 

When  an  auto  expert  starts  hoarding 
cars  you  have  to  ask  yourself  if  maybe  he 
knows  something  the  rest  of  us  don't.  This 
summer  Leslie  Henry  bought  three  new 
1972  Mercury  Comets.  Henry  is  curator  of 
the  transportation  collection  of  the  Henry 
Ford  Museum  at  Greenfield  Village.  He 
plans  to  store  two  of  the  cars  until  the 
first  one  wears  out  then  start  on  the  second, 
and  he  figures  the  three  cars  will  last  him 
20  years.  "Ill  drive  all  three  until  the 
snow  flies,"  he  said  "to  make  sure  they  are 
all  okay,  and  while  the  guarantee  is  still 
good,  but  after  that  two  of  them  go  into 
storage." 

Henry  believes  this  is  his  last  chance  to 
buy  a  good  car.  "I  think  auto  performance 
is  going  away  down  starting  with  the  1973 
models,"  he  said,  "because  of  the  stringent 
emission  requirements  that  legislation  has 
put  on  cars.  The  standards  are  a  lot  tougher 
than  they  need  be.  A  tree  on  your  front 
yard  will  put  out  more  hydrocarbons  than 
they'll  allow  from  a  car.  These  new  rules 
are  going  to  adversely  affect  car  perform- 
ance, cars  will  cost  more  and  they  will 
require  extra  maintenance." 

After  talking  to  a  number  of  people  who 
have  1973  model  cars  I  think  that  this  gentle- 
man certainly  has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
The  auto  industry  is  enjoying  one  of  the 
highest  sales  years  of  its  lifetime.  But  at  tihe 
same  time  the  gasoline  mileage  of  the  major- 
ity of  cars  is  running  from  14  miles  a  gallon 
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down,  and  that  is  the  majority  of  Canadian 
and  American-built  cars.  A  great  number  of 
them  are  doing  about  10  miles  to  the  gallon. 

So  one  really  has  to  wonder  whether  we 
are  really,  in  eff^ect,  doing  a  great  deal  of 
favour  to  ourselves  by  having  these  emission 
controls  so  strong,  though  no  doubt  they 
are  needed  like  that  in  California  or  Los 
Angeles  and  probably  in  some  of  the  heavily 
populated  cities. 

I  want  to  mention  about— 

Mr.  I.  Deans  ( Wentworth ) :  What  did  they 
have,  some  for  the  country  and  some  for  the 
city? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Could  be.  I  wanted  to  men- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  about  issuing  of— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

I  wonder  if  I  can  break  in  for  just  a 
moment.  We  have  a  group  of  visitors  in  the 
gallery,  guests  of  the  hon.  Minister  without 
Portfolio  (Mrs.  Birch),  the  YPC  group  from 
Scarborough  East. 

The  member  for  Essex-Kent. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I'm  glad  to  have  that  pleasant 
interruption,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sure. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Sorry  to  interrupt  the  hon. 
member  but  it  was  for  a  very  good  cause. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  didn't  know  there  were  so 
many. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  am  concerned  about  the 
issuing  of  sewage  treatment  permits  in  Kent 
county  when  I  see  what  happened  in 
Chatham  township  with  the  issuing  of  per- 
mits for  Multi-Malls. 

This  permit,  I  understand,  was  approved 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr. 
Auld)  and  Kent  county  health  inspectors  re- 
quested some  assistance.  The  brief  time  it 
took  to  get  the  permit  is  amazing  when  in 
a  number  of  areas  in  Kent  county— the  vil- 
lage of  Merlin  and  the  hamlet  of  Charing 
Cross— the  health  inspectors  have  refused  to 
give  sewage  permits  because  they  claim  that 
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it  would  be  harmful  to  the  environment  and 
cause  pollution  of  the  waterways. 

If  one  or  two  small  homes  are  going  to  pol- 
lute the  waterways  the  way  they  say,  I 
don't  know  what  this  place  is  going  to  do. 
It's  going  to  have  300  homes  and  a  giant 
shopping  centre  worth  about  $7  million  or 
$8  miUion.  One  just  wonders  how  they  can 
get  approval  for  such  a  project  and  others 
can't  even  get  one  for  individual  homes. 

A  matter  of  great  concern  to  a  lot  of  us 
is  the  plight  a  number  of  people  find  them- 
selves in  between  the  ages  of  55  to  65.  In 
my  own  area  there  are  people  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  or  are  partially  disabled  and 
they  don't  have  much  in  the  way  of  funds 
saved.  They  try  to  get  financial  assistance 
to  help  them  along  and  this,  to  me,  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  I've  run  across 
in  my  riding.  I  find  the  people  over  65  who 
get  the  new  pension  allowance  that  every- 
one receives  in  Canada  now,  get  along  rea- 
sonably well  in  most  cases,  but  I  find  that 
the  ones  under  that  age  are  the  ones  most 
in  need. 

I  recall  a  case  I  had  not  too  long  ago  in 
which  the  man  and  wife  were  64  or  63  years 
of  age.  She  was  receiving  $175  a  month 
pension  as  a  retired  schoolteacher  but  he 
was  not  really  able  to  work  although  he 
wasn't  completely  disabled  under  the  Dis- 
abled Persons'  Allowance  Act  administered 
by  the  province.  His  condition  worsened  and 
we  then  applied  for  a  disability  pension 
under  the  Canada  Pension  Plan.  He  did 
qualify  for  that  and  received  $51  a  month. 

That  is  still  only  $226  a  month  for  a 
couple  whereas  at  the  age  of  65  they  would 
be  entitled  to  over  $300  imder  the  present 
pension  plan.  I  think,  living  in  the  richest 
province  in  Canada,  a  province  that  should 
be  capable  of  looking  after  those  in  need, 
that  we  should  be  looking  at  a  better  sys- 
tem of  payments  to  our  senior  citizens,  es- 
pecially those  between  55  and  65  years  of 
age. 

I  often  think,  too.  that  we  should  be 
looking  at  a  system  of  a  guaranteed  income 
for  anyone  over  60  who  wishes  to  retire. 
Some  of  them  have  pension  plans— but  some 
of  them  aren't  too  large— and  if  we  could 
give  an  allowance  to  them  so  that  they 
could  live  in  comfort,  a  number  of  these 
people  probably  would  go  out  of  the  work 
force  and  that  would  create  many  more 
jobs  for  younger  people.  I  think  that  is 
something  we  should  be  looking  at  in  the 
very  near  future. 

I  wanted  to   ask  a  questioij- rather  than 


ask  a  question,  I  think  I'll  put  it  in  this 
way:  I  would  ask  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis), 
and  I  am  sure  that  someone  will  draw  it  to 
his  attention,  if  his  parliamentary  assistant 
(Mr.  McKeough)  is  now,  or  has  ever  been,  on 
any  retainer  fee  widi  the  Canada  and 
Dominion  Sugar  Co.  Ltd.,  or  the  Union  Gas 
Co. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  The 
member  is  not  going  to  speak  like  that  about 
his  constituent,  is  he? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Yes.  I  might  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Cochrane  South  that  he  is  a 
constituent  of  mine.  However,  I  would  like 
to  know  if  he  has  been  in  the  past  or  is 
now  on  a  retainer  fee  with  the  Canada  and 
Dominion  Sugar  Co.  Ltd.  or  Union  Gas  Co. 
The  reason  I  ask  this  is  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  rumours  going  around  to  this  effect. 

We  had  an  application  for  an  Ontario 
Development  Corp.  loan  in  my  area— in  the 
township  of  Tilbury  West— for  a  tile  com- 
pany to  make  plastic  tile.  It  was  turned 
down.  There  are  an  awful  lot  of  people 
who  think  that  it  was  turned  down  be- 
cause the  member  for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr. 
McKeough)  had  some  financial  interest  in 
the  Canada  and  Dominion  Sufjar  Co.  which 
owns  Daymond  Co.  Ltd.  which  received  an 
Ontario  Development  Corp.  loan  to  put  a 
plant  in  Huron  county. 

We  know  who  the  member  for  Huron 
county  was.  No  doubt,  he  had  quite  a  bit 
of  sway  and  we  ask  that  question  now  and 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  we  will  have 
an  answer  to  it. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  pretty  well 
covers  all  that  I  have  to  say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Algoma- 
Manitoulin. 

Mr.  J.  Lane  (Algoma-Manitoulin):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  congratulate  you  on  the  very  excel- 
lent job  you  do  as  Speaker  of  this  House. 
The  wit  and  sense  of  humour  that  you  dis- 
play here  in  your  daily  work  is  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
you  will  occupy  this  position  for  many  years 
to  come. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Management  Board  of  Cabinet 
(Mr.  Winkler)  is  even  funnier. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is.  He  is  much  more  en- 
tertaining. 
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Mr.  Lane:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sit  here  in  this 
House  each  day  and  hsten  to  the  members 
of  the  opposition  parties  take  crackshots  at 
the  various  ministers.  The  other  day,  I  be- 
heve,  the  leader  of  the  NDP  (Mr.  Lewis) 
called  them  a  sorry  lot.  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  minute  at  this  time  and  tell  it  like  it 
is,  just  for  the  records. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  serve  a 
sparsely-populated  area  and  we  have  many 
problems  so  I've  had  to  call  on  each  and 
every  minister  over  the  months  that  I  have 
been  here.  I've  had  excellent  co-operation, 
in  many  cases  away  beyond  the  line  of 
duty.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  mean. 

The  riding  of  Algoma-Manitoulin  has 
many  transportation  problems  and  in  order 
to  try  to  solve  some  of  these,  I  had  to  call 
on  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications (Mr.  Carton).  I  told  him  about 
the  very  poor  service  that  the  existing  ferry 
was  providing  to  Manitoulin.  I  also  told 
him  about  the  total  lack  of  air  service  to 
my  riding  and,  of  course,  about  the  terrible 
condition  of  the  roads  and  highways.  Well, 
the  ferry  service  was  fairly  easy  to  under- 
stand as  the  situation  has  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  government  for  the  past 
many  years  so  the  problems  were  well 
documented. 

After  having  discussed  the  matter  and  had 
a  large  delegation  in,  the  minister  called  a 
meeting  with  the  federal  Minister  of  Trans- 
port and  the  matter  was  resolved.  There  will 
be  a  new  ferry  on  the  Tobermory-South  Bay 
run  in  1974.  I  know  there  have  been  some 
recent  newspaper  stories  to  the  contrary  but, 
believe  me,  the  right  decision  was  made. 

However,  the  road  problem  was  another 
matter  and  seeing  that  the  minister  had  never 
been  to  my  riding  it  was  decided  that  he 
would  come  and  we  would  have  a  first-hand 
look  at  the  situation.  A  date  was  set  for  the 
trip  but  shordy  thereafter  the  minister  had 
to  go  out  of  the  country  on  business  and  the 
day  before  he  was  to  be  in  my  riding,  he 
found  himself  leaving  Germany. 

He  arrived  home  in  the  late  evening  and 
with  only  a  few  hours  of  rest,  he  got  on  an- 
other plane.  At  9:30  a.m.  on  the  appointed 
date,  he  arrived  at  the  Gore  Bay  airport 
and  travelled  with  me  over  200  miles  of 
roads  in  my  riding  to  look  at  the  problems. 
I  think  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  very  for- 
tunate to  have  men  of  this  calibre  in  charge 
of  our  ministries  and  because  of  this  I  feel 
the  future  of  this  province  is  indeed  very 
bright. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  now  to  mention 
my  Indian  friends.  In  the  riding  of  Algoma- 
Manitoulin,  there  are  nine  Indian  reserva- 
tions. For  as  long  as  I  can  remember  there 
has  been  a  great  cry  that  the  Indian  people 
should  be  helped.  But  everything  that  was 
done  in  response  to  that  cry  seemed  to  be 
pretty  much  giveaway  programmes  or  even 
direct  handouts.  Unfortunately,  this  tended 
to  brand  the  Indian  as  a  second-class  citizen 
and  a  recipient  of  the  charity  of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  I  consider  the  Indian  people  in  my  riding 
to  be  first-class  citizens  who  neither  want  nor 
need  handout  or  giveaway  programmes.  As 
long  as  I  am  the  member  for  iygoma-Mani- 
toulin  riding,  I  wiH  never  ask  for  this  type  of 
programme.  I  will  ask  for  self-help  pro- 
grammes, the  kind  that  will  allow  the  Indian 
people  to  develop  to  their  full  potential; 
the  kind  of  a  programme  that  will  allow 
them  a  better  standard  of  livelihood  and 
make  them  able  to  provide  increased  services 
for  themselves. 

I  realize  my  criticisms  apply  mostly  to 
federal  programmes  as  it  is  only  recently 
that  the  provincial  government  has  become 
involved  with  Indian  programmes  to  any  great 
extent.  These  programmes,  however,  have 
been  of  a  very  constructive  nature  and  will 
benefit  the  Indian  people  greatly  but  I  think 
there  are  other  ways  we  can  be  of  a^istance. 
For  instance,  we  can  help  the  Indian  people 
in  the  development  of  their  own  police  forces 
on  the  reservations. 

At  present  the  Department  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs makes  it  possible  for  young  men  from 
the  reservations  to  attend  the  Ontario  Police 
College  at  Aylmer,  but  when  these  young 
men  graduate  and  begin  their  work  as  police- 
men, if  they  work  on  the  reserve,  they  receive 
a  great  deal  less  per  year  than  the  starting 
salary  of  our  Ontario  Provincial  Police.  This 
is  not  much  incentive  for  the  young  Indian 
police  graduate  to  stay  on  his  reserve  and 
give  it  the  benefit  of  his  training. 

I  feel  we  should  have  an  integrated  plan 
with  the  federal  Department  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs which  would  allow  these  policemen  to 
enforce  the  provincial  statutes  on  the  re- 
serves. I  feel  we  should  assist  such  a  force 
with  part  of  the  costs  of  equipment,  such 
as  that  needed  for  transportation,  and  a  sup- 
plement to  the  present  salary  to  bring  it  more 
in  line  with  the  scale  used  by  other  police 
forces. 

There  is   no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we 
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would  reap  great  benefits  from  any  invest- 
ment we  would  make  in  such  policemen.  I 
am  sure  that  they  can  make  a  great  contri- 
bution to  law  enforcement  in  Ontario  and, 
in  many  cases,  they  would  get  better  co-oper- 
ation from  their  fellow  men  on  the  reserves 
than  might  be  given  to  the  Ontario  Provincial 
PoUce  oflBcers,  as  the  situation  now  exists.  I 
would  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  such  a  force 
would  be  providing  a  real  service  and  an- 
swering a  real  need.  It  is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  programme  I  would  like  to  see  this 
government  provide  for  the  Indian  people. 

I  mentioned  before  that  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  giving  moneys  or  anything  else  and 
getting  nothing  in  return.  But  I  must  say  that 
there  are  areas  in  my  riding  where  there  is 
little  or  no  opportunity  for  people  to  find 
employment,  where  able-bodied  people  are 
obliged  to  take  welfare  because  there  is 
simply  no  work  for  them  to  do,  however, 
much  they  desire  it. 

I  believe  every  able-bodied  man  and  wom- 
an should  have  a  job  that  would  provide  him 
and  his  family  with  a  reasonable  standard  of 
living.  For  those  people  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  are  imable  to  earn  by  their 
efforts,  I  feel  we  must  provide  better  assis- 
tance. Our  present  method  of  assistance,  in 
most  oases,  is  inadequate  for  the  disabled,  the 
widowed  and  others  who  need  help. 

For  those  who  can  work  and,  in  most 
cases,  want  to  work  we  must  find  jobs.  This 
can  only  be  done  if  the  government  will 
develop  pilot  programmes  in  the  various 
areas  of  my  riding  where  there  is  not  enough 
employment.  Many  of  these  people  I  speak 
of  are  unable  to  meet  the  age  and  health 
requirements  for  the  mines  or  the  paper 
mills  which  provide  the  main  source  of  em- 
ployment in  my  riding,  yet  they  want  mean- 
ingful work  which  vdll  provide  them  with 
a  livelihood  and,  in  most  cases,  with  a  little 
help  they  could  do  it. 

In  my  riding  there  is  plenty  of  wood, 
stone  and  rock.  Products  made  from  this 
material  and  produced  in  those  areas  would 
provide  employment,  would  not  contribute 
to  pollution  and  would  eventually  operate 
at  a  profit.  To  begin  such  production,  they 
would  need  financial  assistance  because  the 
people  living  in  the  area  do  not  have,  nor 
can  they  get,  the  money  required  for  capi- 
tal and  operational  costs. 

The  products  I  am  thinking  about  are 
toys,  souvenirs,  jewellery  and  other  indus- 
trial and  household  items.  There  are  many, 
many    dollars    being    spent    today    on    these 


types  of  articles.  More  often  than  not  these 
articles  are  made  in  some  other  country. 

Souvenirs,  for  example,  sold  here  to  rep- 
resent Canada  are  seldom  made  in  Canada. 
I  am  sure  visitors  to  our  country  would 
prefer— 

Mr.  Singer:  Even  the  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Board  of  Cabinet  was  funnier. 

Mr.  Lane:  —to  have  something  truly 
Canadian  to  remind  them  of  their  stay  here. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  much  more  entertain- 
ing. 

Mr.  Lane:  Surely  we  should  be  able  to 
supply  them  vdth  a  Canadian  souvenir?  We 
could,  if  there  were  pilot  projects  begun  in 
my  riding  which  would  use  the  wood  and 
other  resources  found  in  the  area,  allow  the 
people  who  live  in  the  north  to  make  prod- 
ucts from  the  north. 

Mr.  Singer:  Isn't  there  a  rule  about  read- 
ing speeches? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  am  sure  there  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  He  is 
speaking  about  the  north  and  those  in  the 
south  over  there  are  just  making  a  useless 
noise. 

Mr.  Lane:  Wood  production  could  supply 
other  things.  It  could  answer  the  demand 
for  rustic  furniture  to  be  used  in  cottages 
and  on  patios.  Knotty  pine  and  an\'  kind 
of  wood  furniture  could  be  produced  in  my 
riding  if  we  had  the  finances  to  begin  these 
projects. 

The  development  of  these  projects  would 
mean  that  we  should  reforest  all  the  land 
in  the  general  area  which  is  not  now  pro- 
ductive and  supervise  it,  so  we  could  con- 
tinue to  have  sufiicient  raw  material  to  sup- 
ply the  industries  created  in  the  pilot  pro- 
jects. This  reforestation  would  also  provide 
much-needed  employment. 

I  have  recommended  to  the  minister  that 
a  pilot  project  be  started  in  my  riding  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  feel  this  would  have 
many  advantages.  First,  we  would  get 
people  off  welfare  and  into  meaningful  em- 
ployment and,  second,  we  would  be  pro- 
viding souvenirs  and  other  useful  articles 
to  visitors  to  our  province. 

We  also  have  farmland— some  of  the  best 
farmland  in  the  country.  Should  we  not  be 
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producing  fresh  vegetables,  canned  and 
frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  for  ourselves 
and  the  markets  in  Sudbury  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie?  All  of  these  products  are  now  being 
imported  into  the  north  with  a  considerable 
markup  in  cost.  With  a  small  investment, 
these  could  all  be  produced  in  my  riding- 
just  help  in  financing  the  greenhouses,  freez- 
ing and  canning  facilities. 

We  do  have  the  potential.  We  could  de- 
velop small  industries  that  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  success.  We  could  provide 
people  who  have  no  choice  now  other  than 
living  on  welfare  with  work  that  would  give 
them  great  satisfaction. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  getting  100  per 
cent  value  on  every  tax  dollar  we  spend, 
but  I  don't  believe  it  can  ever  be  done  with 
a  welfare  cheque;  it  has  to  be  done  with  a 
paycheque.  I  am  sure  the  money  invested 
in  pilot  projects  like  those  I  have  mentioned 
will  provide  those  paycheques  for  the  people 
who  are  well  qualified  to  operate  and  work 
in  this  type  of  small  industry,  which  would 
be  compatible  with  the  tourist  industry. 

It  would  also  mean  that  many  of  our  young 
people  could  find  suitable  work  in  the  area. 
It  is  of  great  concern  to  me  that  they  now 
have  to  leave  the  area  to  find  meaningful 
employment,  for  of  all  the  resources  we  have 
in  the  north  our  youth  is  our  greatest  re- 
source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  speaking  of  indus- 
try, I  must  mention  the  tourist  industry.  My 
entire  riding  has  a  great  potential  for  tourist 
development,  and  many  of  our  young  people 
would  like  to  get  involved  in  this  industry 
but  in  many  cases  they  lack  finances.  I  know 
we  have  NODC  and  other  agencies  to  go  to 
for  financial  assistance,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
up  until  now  these  plans  have  not  been 
flexible  enough  and  that  too  much  considera- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  past  performance 
and  financial  statements  of  past  years  rather 
than  consideration  to  the  potential. 

Many  of  these  young  people  who  would 
like  to  start  in  business  do  not  have  enough 
money  on  hand  to  have  much  owner  equity 
in  the  business,  and,  as  a  result,  many  appli- 
cations have  been  turned  down.  I  really  feel 
that  NODC  was  set  up  to  provide  risk  capital, 
and  such  being  the  case,  if  the  area  has  the 
potential  and  the  applicant  has  the  ability, 
this  should  be  the  main  factor  in  considering 
the  loan. 

Oftentimes,  the  financial  statement  for  the 
past  five  years  means  very  little,  because 
many  of  the  existing  tourist  businesses  were 
started  a  number  of  years  ago  and  the  owner 


in  many  cases  was  a  middle-aged  man  who 
did  not  want  to  spend  big  dollars  to  expand 
the  business  at  his  age.  So  if  this  is  sold  to  a 
young  person  who  could  take  full  advantage 
of  the  potential,  then  past  history  means  very 
litrie. 

If  the  people  in  my  riding  are  to  get  the 
full  advantage  that  the  area  lends  to  tourism, 
then  we  must  have  more  and  better  facilities 
and  we  must  always  be  on  the  lookout  as 
to  how  best  to  achieve  the  best  results  for  our 
efforts  and  for  our  people. 

In  this  respect  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  it  is  urgent  that  the  government  ac- 
quire the  Ontario  Paper  Co.  lands  on  western 
Manitoulin.  I  need  not  elaborate  on  the 
splendid  recreational,  timber  and  wildlife 
potential  of  these  lands  in  Dawson  and  Rob- 
inson townships  and  on  Cockbum  Island. 

With  increased  pressure  for  recreation  close 
to  major  metropolitan  areas,  Manitoulin 
Island  will  become  increasingly  important  as 
a  destination  for  tourists.  But  we  must  not 
delay,  because  if  these  80,000  acres  should 
be  purchased  by  some  wealthy  person  and 
if  he  should  prohibit  its  public  use,  it  would 
be  a  terrific  loss  not  only  to  Manitoulin  but 
to  the  entire  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  mentioned  last  year  in  my  maiden  speech 
that  I  felt  the  federal  government  had  a  re- 
sponsibility in  providing  recreational  and  park 
land  for  future  generations,  and  that  I  felt 
ARDA  should  be  the  vehicle  through  which 
this  property  should  be  purchased.  I  still  feel 
the  same  way,  but  I  must  point  out  that 
property  has  been  changing  hands  very  rap- 
idly on  Manitoulin  in  the  past  few  years, 
and  I  feel  there  is  a  great  urgency  to  acquire 
this  property  now,  and  that  it  would  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mentioned  a  few  moments 
ago  about  the  wildlife  potential  that  the 
Ontario  Paper  Co.  lands  offered.  I  think  it's 
fair  to  state  that  a  very  large  part  of  my 
riding  has  a  great  potential  in  this  field,  but 
there  are  some  serious  effects  on  our  deer 
herds  as  a  result  of  wolves.  The  past  winter 
was  an  exceedingly  easy  winter  on  deer  in- 
sofar as  the  depth  of  snow  was  concerned. 
However,  I  have  had  a  number  of  reports  of 
deer  killed  by  wolves  in  the  winter  feeding 
areas  and  on  the  lakes.  As  you  know,  I  was 
very  concerned  about  this  matter  when  the 
wolf  bounty  was  discontinued  last  year,  but 
I  was  advised  that  predator  control  would  be 
stepped  up  and,  if  need  be,  in  problem  areas, 
local  hunters  or  trappers  would  be  hired  to 
help  keep  the  wolf  population  in  check. 
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Some  will  say  we  must  not  upset  the  bal- 
ance of  nature  and  that  the  deer  and  wolf 
population  wiU  take  care  of  itself  if  left  alone. 
Well,  this  may  be  true,  but  remember  that 
hunters  take  thousands  of  deer  every  year. 
So  our  wolf  population  must  be  controlled. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  wolf  exterminated, 
but  unless  they  are  controlled,  deer  hunting— 
which  is  profitable  to  many  in  my  riding  as 
well  as  very  profitable  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment through  the  sale  of  thousands  of 
licences  —  will  stop.  The  deer  population  is 
already  seriously  depleted  even  with  having 
had  the  bounty  control  on  wolves.  Even  apart 
from  the  revenue  which  deer  hunting  brings 
to  my  riding,  the  deer  itself  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful creature  and  certainly  must  be  protected. 
I  hope  this  government  will  take  all  of  these 
things  into  consideration  and  step  up  preda- 
tor control  in  the  problem  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  mentioned  my  in- 
terest in  the  need  for  rent-geared-to-income 
housing  for  our  senior  citizens. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  during  the  past 
year  the  towns  of  Little  Current,  Gore  Bay, 
Massey  and  Manitowaning  have  been  given 
approval  on  this  type  of  housing  for  their 
areas,  and  I'm  sure  more  approvals  will  be 
forthcoming  for  other  towns  and  villages  in 
my  riding. 

My  concern  for  proper  housing  for  senior 
citizens  goes  beyond  the  boundaries  of  my 
own  riding  to  the  large  cities  where,  be- 
cause of  high  rent  and  the  cost  of  travel  and 
entertainment,  many  of  our  retired  people 
have  to  just  exist.  I  have  suggested  to  the 
minister  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  creating  senior  citizens'  villages  in  my 
riding.  These  villages  could  be  adjacent  to 
existing  towns  or  villages  so  all  the  services 
would  be  available. 

It  would  mean  that  a  retired  person  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  grow  a  garden,  have 
some  flowers  and  grass,  get  some  recreation 
such  as  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  etc.,  at  very 
little  cost.  The  cost  of  recreation  such  as 
curling  in  a  small  town  or  village  is  only  a 
fraction  of  what  the  cost  is  in  the  larger 
areas.  With  land  cost  in  the  area  being  only 
a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  larger  areas  the 
overall  picture  should  be  very  attractive  to 
the  older  person  who  would  like  this  way 
of  life. 

I  know  in  the  past  few  years  many  people 
from  various  parts  of  Ontario  approaching 
retirement  have  bought  homes,  and  bought 
land  and  built  homes  on  Manitoulin  Island 
and  other  places  in  the  riding  for  their  re- 
tirement   years.    So    if    it    is    desirable    for 


people  who  can  afford  it  to  move  to  this 
area  for  retirement,  then  it  must  be  equally 
desirable  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  own 
their  own  homes. 

It  used  to  be  that  when  we  thought  of 
retired  people  we  would  think  of  someone 
75  years  or  over,  but  now  it  is  65  and  in 
many  cases  younger.  So  instead  of  thinking 
in  terms  of  five  or  10  years  of  retirement, 
we  are  now  thinking  in  terms  of  20  or  25 
years,  which  after  all  is  a  good  chunk  of  a 
person's  lifetime.  I  would  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  give  our  older  people  a  choice, 
and  I  would  like  to  see  this  idea  tried  as 
a  pilot  project  in  my  riding. 

(Mr,  Speaker,  at  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  repeating  myself,  I  must  point  out  again— 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  no,  don't  run  that  risk. 

Mr.  Lane:  —as  I  did  last  year,  the  need 
for  the  equalization  of  prices  for  basic  com- 
modities- 
Mr.  Singer:  Who  wrote  that  speech?  Who 
wrote  that? 

Mr.  F.  S.  Miller  (Muskoka):  The  member 
should  listen,  he  might  learn  something. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  The  Min- 
ister of  Revenue  (Mr,  Grossman)  doesn't 
listen,  I  will  say  that. 

An  hen.  member:  How  would  he  know? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  We 
listened  to  them  this  afternoon,  so  they 
should  button  up. 

Mr.  Lane:  —the  need  for  equalization  of 
prices  for  basic  commodities  across  the 
province.  Food,  gasoline,  oil,  etc.  should  be 
the  same  price  to  the  people  in  the  north 
as  it  is  to  the  people  in  the  south. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  And  it  should 
be  reduced  in  the  south. 

Mr.  Lane:  I  would  point  out  that  it  costs 
more  to  get  from  point  A  to  point  B  in 
the  north  because  of  distances  involved. 
Along  with  this  higher  first  cost  is  a  second 
cost  of  higher  prices  for  gasoline,  and  mother 
nature  has  arranged  that  we  must  heat  our 
houses  in  the  north  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  do  our  friends  in  the  south.  So 
again,  we  have  a  second  cost  in  higher  prices 
for  oil.  Even  if  we  take  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  moving  products  north  —  that 
in  itself  would  only  account  for  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  price  spread. 
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Mr.  Dean:  The  party  the  member  sup- 
ports is  irresponsible,  that  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Lane:  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should 
take  the  competition  out  of  trade,  but  I  do 
feel  that  our  government  should  take  a  serious 
look  at  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion again  to  the  great  need  for  a  scheduled 
air  service  to  my  riding. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  member  mustn't  tam- 
per with  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Lane:  At  the  present  time  we  do  not 
have  an  air  service.  In  fact,  a  good  portion 
of  the  riding  does  not  have  any  sort  of  pub- 
lic transportation  at  all.  There  are,  however, 
airports  at  GJore  Bay,  Elliot  Lake  and  Wiar- 
ton. 

I  would  hope  that  either  a  private  carrier 
could  be  found  or  another  leg  of  norOntair 
could  be  established  to  service  this  area,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  never  de- 
velop to  our  fuU  potential  until  we  have  a 
good  dependable  air  service.  Also,  in  this  day 
and  age  surely  all  the  people  in  the  prov- 
ince are  entitled  to  some  type  of  public 
transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  I  have  ranged  over 
a  very  broad  area  in  my  remarks,  but  these 
things  are  of  great  interest  and  concern  to  me 
and  the  people  of  my  riding.  Indeed,  I  hope 
that  for  the  most  part  they  are  of  interest  and 
concern  to  many  people  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
make  these  observations  and  comments  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
South. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  privilege  to  engage  in  this 
debate  and  to  follow  a  member  who  speaks 
for  some  of  the  problems  of  northern  Ontario 
and  presents  his  solutions.  While  I  may  not 
agree  wholeheartedly  with  them,  I  am  glad 
that  he  is  speaking  up  on  northern  problems. 

While  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Guin- 
don)  is  in  the  House  I  would  like  to  say  that 
it  came  as  a  pleasant  surprise  to  learn  from 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  that  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  raise  the  minimum  work- 
men's compensation  pensions  —  at  least  those 
that  are  greatly  out  of  date  and  some  that 
were  established  years  ago,  especially  in  the 
mining  industry  for  silicosis  and  so  on; 
they're  so  low  now  they're  unrealistic.  And 
I   hope   that    when    the    govenunent    deter- 


mines the  figure  that  it  vn\l  set  a  reasonable 
amount. 

One  other  aspect  of  workmen's  compen- 
sation that  I'd  like  the  government  to  con- 
sider is  the  board  hearings  that  we  have 
down  in  Toronto.  At  present  they  can  be  held 
only  in  Toronto;  and  if  a  person  happens  to 
live  in  this  vicinity  he  can  go  to  a  hearing 
vdthout  it  costing  him  anything,  whereas  if 
he  lives  a  great  distance  aWay  he  has  to  pay 
if  he  loses.  If  he  wins,  though,  he's  all  right. 

Sometimes  there  is  justification  for  having 
these  hearings,  but  people  are  deterred  be- 
cause it  is  quite  an  expensive  proposition  to 
come  down  to  Toronto  from  northern  Ontario. 
If  there  were  something  the  government 
could  do  to  equalize  this,  it  would  be  a  slight- 
ly fairer  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Don't  nod 
your  head.  Do  something! 

Mr.  Ferrier:  There  is  another  problem  I 
want  to  mention  in  passing;  and  it  has  some- 
thing to  do  vdth  my  old  clergy  background— 

iMr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  It  isn't 
that  old. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  Can't  get  away  from  it— 
and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  for  Welling- 
ton-DufFerin  (Mr.  Root)  will  support  me  on 
this.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  regulating 
of  Sunday  retail  selling  in  Ontario.  I  think 
that  the  move  toward  an  open  and  com- 
pletely commercial  Sunday,  if  it  ever  comes, 
is  a  bad  thing.  We  should  try  to  preserve 
the  kind  of  day  we  have  for  family  purposes, 
as  a  day  oflF  when  people  can  get  together 
and— 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  Go  to  church! 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Go  to  church,  for  sure— and 
preserve  this  very  vital  part  of  Ontario's  Ufe. 
I  hope  the  government  will  move  in  a  posi- 
tive way  in  this  issue. 

There  are  two  things  in  particular  on  which 
I  want  to  speak  tonight.  I  don't  think  I  will 
be  very  long;  but  one  has  to  do  with  the 
whole  question  of  the  high  school  situation 
in  what  used  to  be  the  tovsoi  of  Timmins. 

The  Timmins  High  and  Vocational  School 
was  built  in  stages;  and,  believe  it  or  not, 
there  are  11  different  floor  levels  in  that 
school  today.  The  kind  of  congestion  in  the 
halls  that  exists  there  just  boggles  the  mind. 

The  gymnasiums  they  have  are  poor.  I 
could  read  reports  that  have  come  to  me  from 
various  people  who  have  toured  it— and  I've 
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toured  it  myself.  The  gymnasiums  are  in- 
adequate. The  building  is  sort  of  a  hodge- 
podge, in  that  it  has  been  constructed  in  a 
number  of  stages.  There's  no  overall  planned 
educational  oudook  for  it. 

There's  no  real  cafeteria.  The  music  room 
is  down  in  the  basement  next  to  the  auto- 
motive room,  and  it's  so  dry  down  there  that 
I  know  some  expensive  musical  instruments 
have  been  damaged;  I  saw  a  $400-$500  in- 
strument that  had  cracked. 

The  school  simply  is  inadequate.  Of  course, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  have  recognized 
there  is  a  problem,  but  their  answer  is  to 
rebuild  the  worst  parts  over  about  five  years. 
They've  allotted  $1  million  this  year  if  the 
school  board  will  take  it.  The  school  board 
is  supposed  to  deal  with  some  of  the  worst 
problems  on  a  unit  basis,  which  means  that 
once  the  demolition  and  new  constniction  are 
done,  everything  is  put  back  as  if  no  more 
work  was  going  to  be  done.  Maybe  next 
year  they'll  go  ahead  and  authorize  another 
section;  but  while  that's  going  on  there'll  be 
all  the  noise  and  disruption  and  so  on. 

When  it's  all  completed,  even  if  they  go 
ahead  with  this  five-year  programme,  they'll 
still  have  many  glaring  inadequacies.  "The 
gymnasiums  that  they  are  proposing  will  be 
less  than  they  have  in  another  school  in  the 
same  school  board's  district.  It  has  about- 
well,  quite  a  bit  less  population. 

Timmins  was  a  town  that  grew  up  around 
the  mining  industry;  and  as  we  all  loiow,  the 
mining  industry  is  a  depleting  resource— and 
some  day  you  think  that  you're  going  to 
reach  the  end  of  it.  When  the  school  was 
built,  in  stages,  people  still  had  the  idea  that 
they  were  going  to  a  mining  community;  they 
were  going  to  make  their  bundle  and  they 
were  going  to  get  out.  Well,  some  did— but 
there  were  an  awful  lot  that  didn't. 

Then  the  Texas  Gulf  situation  came  along. 
One  of  the  largest  ore  bodies  ever  found  was 
discovered  there  and  there's  now  a  major 
complex  built  up  around  that.  There  were 
some  smaller  ore  bodies  discovered  and  the 
community  now  has  a  long  degree  of  per- 
manency; so  that  we're  not  thinking  in  terms 
of  a  community  with  10  or  15  years  future, 
but  many,  many,  many  years. 

Rumours  go  around  the  mining  community, 
and  I  have  been  told  by  some— I  don't  know 
how  much  truth  there  is  to  it— that  Texas 
Gulf  has  found  a  great  deal  more  ore  on  its 
property  which  will  extend  the  length  of  its 
mine  even  many  more  years  than  already 
projected.  So  the  community  is  going  to  be 
there  for  a  long  time. 


Here  you  have  this  old  school.  There's  no 
outside  facilities  where  they  can  have  a  track. 
They  have  a  lot  of  portables  where  it  can 
get  up  to  over  80  or  90  degrees  in  the  spring 
and  in  the  fall,  and  where  it's  freezing  cold 
in  the  winter.  There's  no  parking  in  the  fall 
and  in  the  spring;  the  cars  are  all  around  the 
neighbourhood— and  the  whole  situation  is 
bad. 

Now  if  the  Ministry  of  Education  goes 
ahead  with  its  proposal  to  rebuild  the  school 
in  stages,  it's  still  going  to  spend  probably  $5 
million  and  it's  going  to  have  a  complex  that 
is  certainly  much  better  than  what  is  there 
now;  but  it's  not  going  to  be  a  co-ordinated 
and  well-planned  school  complex.  It's  going 
to  cost  just  as  much  and  you're  going  to  have 
many  of  the  problems  still  there  as  far  as  the 
track  is  concerned  and  a  field  for  outdoor 
athletics— all  this  parking  and  congestion  and 
this  type  of  thing. 

The  school  board,  in  talking  to  the  Minister 
of  Education,  (Mr.  Wells),  suggested  that 
really  we  should  be  thinking  of  a  new  school 
and  not  these  kind  of  repairs  to  what  we 
already  have.  His  answer  was:  "Well,  we've 
got  budget  restraints  on  capital  spending  and 
we  can't  go  above  those;  so  you'll  have  to  be 
prepared  to  accept  what  we  offer." 

Now  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  wasn't 
a  very  realistic  answer  as  I  understand  it. 
The  people  are  prepared  to  wait  two  or  three 
years  and  let  that  money  sort  of  accumulate 
so  they  can  go  ahead  with  the  new  school. 
They  are  not  demanding  that  it  be  now;  if 
they  get  the  promise  of  this  and  the  outlook 
of  getting  it,  then  they  will  be  satisfied. 

The  support  in  the  community  is  solid.  We 
talk  about  having  regional  government.  The 
government  created  a  large  city  so  there 
would  be  more  decision-making  at  the  local 
level  and  the  local  input  would  have  some 
relevance— would  have  some  say  in  what  goes 
on  there.  You've  got  all  kinds  of  people  back- 
ing it;  the  teaching  staff;  you  have  the  JC's, 
who  have  written  a  letter  within  the  last  few 
days  to  the  Minister  of  Education— you've  got 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  don't  know  who 
all  you  haven't  got,  but  it's  a  pretty  solid 
community  support. 

I  think  one  of  the  complications  in  the 
whole  thing  has  been  that  we  have  just  com- 
pleted in  the  last  year  a  high  school  for  the 
French-speaking  population.  Now  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  very  proud  of  the  town 
of  Timmins  and  the  leadership  that  the 
school  board  has  given  over  the  years.  When 
the  legislation  went  through  to  allow  French 
secondary    schools    full    public   support,    the 
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school  board  immediately  reacted  in  a  posi- 
tive fashion  and  rented  facilities  and  went 
ahead  with  the  construction  of  a  new  school. 
I  think  this  is  tremendously  commendable 
to  the  school  board  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
community  has  been  behind  that  whole  con- 
cept. But  I  think  now  that  there  is  another 
glaring  problem,  the  government  should  take 
a  pretty  careful  look  at  it.  Realizing  the  time 
that  the  community  is  now  going  to  be  there, 
and  realizing  how  much  is  going  to  have  to 
be  spent  over  the  years  to  come  up  with  the 
programme  that  the  government  has  tenta- 
tively outlined,  I  think  that  we  should  try- 
even  if  it  is  a  little  more  money— to  provide 
another  school  on  another  site— a  new  school. 

I  think  the  benefits  that  will  accrue  to  the 
students,  to  the  staff  that  work  there,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  town  that  its  wishes  were 
taken  into  account  and  the  government  has 
reacted  positively  to  them— I  think  that  the 
reward  will  be  great  for  all  concerned.  I  ask 
the  Minister  of  Education  and  his  oflBcials  to 
go  back  and  to  study  the  thing  once  again; 
to  consider  all  the  implications  of  this  and  to 
see  if  they  can  come  up  with  something  that 
is  much  better  than  they  have  proposed  so 
far. 

The  reason  that  it  is  being  bandied  around 
in  the  community  is  here  in  the  JC's  letter 
and  it  is  written  in  an  editorial  in  the  Daily 
Press.  They  say  the  only  reason  why  the  gov- 
ernment has  acted  so  unsympathetically  and 
has  not  considered  the  arguments  on  a  ra- 
tional basis,  a  reasonable  basis,  is  because 
our  riding  is  not  represented  by  a  govern- 
ment member.  They  are  saying  the  govern- 
ment is  guided  in  its  decisions  mainly  by 
whether  you  are  on  the  government  side  or 
not;  and  they  quote  in  this  article:  "They 
say  everyone  is  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
but  some  are  more  equal  than  others." 

So  they  are  suggesting  that— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Even  this 
government  wouldn't  be  that  callous. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  wouldn't  think  that  this 
government  would  be  that  callous  about  a 
school  where  the  future  citizens  of  this  prov- 
ince are  concerned;  and  where  so  many  in 
the  community  itseliE  are  behind  the  idea  of  a 
new  school. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  How  about 
the  bridge  on  St.  Joseph  Island? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Well  now  they  got  a  bridge 
to  the— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Ferrier:  I  just  wonder  whether  this 
pork  barrel  idea— I  don't  think  it's  the  main 
reason,  but  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  there 
is  some  validity  to  it.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  this  type  of  thing  had  better  be 
decided  on  its  own  merits. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development  (Mr.  Welch)  wouldn't 
tolerate  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  If  you  are  going  to  have  good 
government  and  you  are  going  to  make  wise 
and  fair  decisions,  then  this  kind  of  basis  for 
making  decisions  really  has  little  place  in  the 
overall  scheme  of  things. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  hope  these  supporters  of  the 
government  party  in  my  riding,  I  hope  that 
they  have  misjudged  their  party.  Maybe  they 
know  the  party  a  lot  better  than  I  do,  being 
a  part  of  it,  but  I  would  hope  that  this  isn't 
true. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  think  they  are  away  off  base. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  However,  there  may  be  some 
validity  to  it. 

Leaving  that  issue  and  going  into  another 
issue,  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has 
just  gone  through  a  phase  of  reorganization. 
It  has  created  a  number  of  smaller  offices,  I 
think  they  call  it,  or  smaller  regions.  But  then 
it  has  created  an  overall  region  with  respon- 
sibility for  quite  a  large  area  where  formerly 
there  were  maybe  four  or  five  regional  offices. 
In  our  case  it  created  the  offices  at  Cochrane, 
Timmins,  Gogama,  Chapleau,  Kapuskasing, 
Hearst,  Moosonee  and  Kirkland  Lake;  and 
there  is  to  be  a  regional  office  overseeing  all 
the  work  in  that  area. 

I  noticed  in  the  appointments  of  the  per- 
sonnel to  the  regional  office  that  has  been  set 
up  in  my  area  that  all  the  top  dogs  are  from 
the  old  Lands  and  Forest  Department.  And  a 
lot  of  the  imrest  and  the  anxiety  among  the 
people  from  the  forming  mining  section  is 
very  much  justified;  that  is  that  their  role  in 
the  new  ministry  is  not  given  very  much  con- 
sideration. 

In  deciding  where  this  office  should  go,  the 
decision  was  made  to  put  the  regional  office 
in  Cochrane.  I  just  do  not  think  that  was  the 
best  place  to  locate  that  office.  There  is  no 
mining  operation  going  on  up  in  that  section. 
There  is  lots  of  mining  going  on  in  the  Tim- 
mins area  and  in  the  Kirkland  Lake  area. 
There  are  forest  products  operations  going 
on  in  both  those  areas  too.  I  feel  the  most 
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logical  place  to  put  that  regional  oflBce  would 
have  been  in  Timmins.  The  second  most  logi- 
cal place  would  have  been  Swastika.  But  no, 
it  ended  up  in  Cochrane. 

Why  did  it  end  up  in  Cochrane?  The  mem- 
ber for  Cochrane  North  and  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  (Mr,  Brunelle) 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  one  of  the  leading 
lights  up  in  the  Cochrane  North  area  there 
was  no  way  that  oflSce  was  going  to  come 
into  an  NDP  riding.  So  I  suppose  they  had 
to  rule  out  Timmins  at  that  point,  just  as  we 
had  to  rule  out  Sudbury  when  the  oflBce  was 
moved  from  there  over  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Mr.  Cerma:  It's  the  pork  barrel! 

Mr.  Ferrier:  It's  the  pork  barrel. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Did  I  hear  an  oink-oink? 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Conservative  Party  didn't 
make  any  friends  over  that  because  it  alien- 
ated half  of  its  civil  service  in  that  ministry. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  want  to  tell  you  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Timmins  Press  said  that  the  only 
justification  is  that  it  is  the  pork  barrel  theory 
of  politics. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  It  is  the  Con- 
servative theory  of  politics. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  They  are  looking  after  the 
Conservatives.  But  I  don't  know  why  they 
didn't  put  it  in  Swastika;  there  is  a  govern- 
ment member  there.  Why  wasn't  he  given 
some  consideration?  Maybe  there  is  a  peck- 
ing order  and  when  he  wasn't  in  the  cabinet 
he  didn't  get  second  choice  either. 

I  just  think  those  kind  of  nearsighted  deci- 
sions, made  on  the  basis  of  who  is  the  mem- 
ber, are  not  doing  the  government  any  good. 
I  would  say  that  when  the  government  feels 
that  it  has  to  make  decisions  on  this  basis, 
it  is  beginning  to  crumble.  I  think  they  were 
very  much  worried,  and  I  didn't  realize  the 
chinks  were  beginning  to  show  until  the 
results  in  St.  George  and  in  Huron. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  What  was 
the  vote  you  got  in  Stormont  again?  I  haven't 
heard  it,  for  24  hours. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith  (Simcoe  East):  The  NDP 
didn't  do  so  well. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  My  goodness,  two  of  the  rid- 
ings that  returned  the  largest  Conservative 
majority  in  the  last  election  are  now  over 
here  in  the  Liberal  camp. 

Hon.  F.  Cuindon  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Sixty  per  cent. 


Mr.  Deans:  Forty  per  cent  voted  against 
the  minister. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  would  like  to  say  this  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Don  Mills  (Mr.  Timbrell), 
that  probably  the  government  is  going  to 
have  to  do  this  kind  of  pork  barrelling  more 
and  more  in  the  next  two  years,  because  its 
support  is  crumbling  more  and  more  and 
that  will  be  the  last-ditch  effort  where  it 
tries  to  hold  onto  ofiBce  and  stay  in  power. 

Mr.  Laughren:  More  HOME  lots  in  Scar- 
borough, more  HOME  lots  in  Scarborough. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  But  the  old  pork  barrel  is 
pretty  slippery  you  know,  and  I  think  you 
can  slip  from  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  should  make  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  (Mr.  Drea) 
the  parliamentary  assistant  to  the  Minister  of 
Energy.  That  should  do  it, 

Mr.  Ferrier:  One  thing  that  I  want  to  take 
issue  on  is  the  following  from  the  Timmins 
Press.  It  said,  "Every  time  our  car  hits  a 
pothole  in  what  we  laughingly  refer  to  as 
provincial  highways  in  this  riding,  we  feel  a 
little  more  bitter  about  the  pork-barrel  theory 
of  politics."  I  hate  to  brag— that  is  not  given 
to  my  nature— but  I'd  like  to  put  it  in  this 
perspective:  that  there  has  been  more  high- 
way work,  more  roads  paved  and  upgraded, 
and  more  work  done  in  my  riding  in  the  last 
five  years  than  I  think  in  almost  any  riding 
in  the  province. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon:  A  good  government.  We  are 
looking  after  the  member. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Except 
maybe  Stormont. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  I  don't  know  what  I  have 
done  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  this  aspect  of 
the  pork  barrel. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  statement  will  get  wide 
distribution  in  the  riding.  The  member  has 
said  that  to  all  his  constituents. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  And  I'd 
be  glad  to  compliment  the  government. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Anyway,  I  have  come  full 
circle,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in  bringing  my  re- 
marks to  a  conclusion  I  should  say  a  couple 
of  things  about  that  land-drainage  committee 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  We  have  been 
into  the  ridings  of  many  of  the  members 
here— 
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An  hon.  member:  Has  the  committee 
drained  all  the  NDPers  out? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  We  have  had  hearings  about 
many  of  the  problems  that  are  concerning  the 
rural  people  of  this  province  in  their  opera- 
tions, and  invariably  we  get  the  report  that 
it  is  the  best  meeting  they  have  ever  ap- 
peared before,  that  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  been  prepared  to  listen  and  to 
enter  into  dialogue  and  to  offer  some  helpful 
suggestions  as  to  what  might  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  Land  Drainage  Act  and  the  pro- 
duction of  agriculture  in  the  province. 

I've  been  happy  to  have  had  some  little 
input  into  that  and  I  think  that  committee 
will  provide,  when  the  report  is  finally  in,  a 
very  useful  and  worthwhile  contribution  to 
the  rural  people  of  this  province. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  continuing 
to  provide  very  excellent  decision-making  in 
the  chair  that  you  hold.  You  have  continued 
to  hold  the  respect  of  the  members  of  this 
House  and  I  don't  think  that  anybody  would 
say  that  you  have  an  easy  job.  But  I  think 
the  fact  that  people  have  the  respect  for  you 
that  they  have,  and  that  while  we  may  not 
always  agree  we  abide  by  your  decisions,  I 
think  that  speaks  very  highly  of  you.  So  vdth 
those  remarks  I'd  like  to  resume  my  seat. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  says  how  it  should  be. 
That's  how  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Perth. 

Mr.  H.  Edighofler  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd 
like  to  join  with  the  other  members  who  have 
spoken  in  this  Throne  debate  in  offering  my 
congratulations  to  you  on  the  manner  in 
which  you  conduct  the  business  of  this 
House,  and  of  course  I'd  particularly  like  to 
make  note  of  the  way  in  which  you  have 
handled  the  question  period  in  the  last  few 
days.  I  think  it  is  a  considerable  improve- 
ment over  the  past. 

I'd  also  like  to  just  make  a  comment  of 
congratulations  to  the  retired  member  for 
Huron,  Mr.  MacNaughton.  I  know  he  was 
here  as  a  member  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  and  he  was  certainly  a  good  neigh- 
bour. 

However,  since  the  recent  by-elections— 
and  I'm  happy  to  say  our  party  was  100  per 
cent  successful  in  those  by-elections  —  I'm 
most  happy  to  be  a  little  closer  connected  to 
the  new  member  for  Huron  (Mr.  Riddell), 
particularly  now  that  he  is  a  neighbour  not 
only  in  the  constituency  but  a  neighbour  sit- 
ting beside  me  here  in  the  Legislature. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  What  did 
the  former  member  say  after  that  by-election? 
Did  he  say  that  the  people  of  Huron  would 
be  sorry? 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  I  believe  he  was  quoted  in 
the  newspapers  as  saying  that  they  would  be 
sorry. 

An  hon.  member:  I  think  he  just  had  a 
bad  night. 

An  hon.  member:  I  would  like  to  think  so. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  He  had 
a  bad  night.  He  was  bitchy  and  vindictive. 
He  was  sorry  to  have  lost  the  seat. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
I  recall  one  day  in  the  House  here  he  re- 
ferred to  himself  as  a  tired  politician,  so 
maybe  that's  the  reason  for  the  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  always  look  forward  to  this 
Throne  debate.  A  lot  of  members,  of  course, 
spend  a  lot  of  time  speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  people  in  their  riding  and  this  is  what 
I've  done  on  many  occasions  in  the  past, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  people  in  the  Perth 
riding- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Is  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour  (Mr.  Guindon)  leaving? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  about  those  women  chair- 
ing arbitration  boards?  Has  the  minister  made 
any  decisions  yet? 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  forgo  some  of  that  tonight  because  I  know 
a  lot  of  that  information- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Say  something  about  Stratford. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  —and  suggestions  are  al- 
ready in  Hansard.  If  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  insists,  I  would  be  glad  to  make  a  com- 
ment in  particular  about  the  Stratford  Shakes- 
pearean Festival. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Fine  town! 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  We  in  southwestern  On- 
tario, along  with  all  the  other  people  in  the 
province,  are  very  proud  of  this  great  tourist 
attraction  which  has  just  completed  its  20th 
season.  Members  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  this  company— I  should  say  the  Stratford 
National  Theatre  Company,  which  is  the 
name  given  to  the  company  when  it  is  on 
tour— just  recently  completed  a  tour  of  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Poland  and  Russia.  On  their 
arrival  home  they  had  many  dignitaries  out 
to  meet  them.   I  believe  one  included  the 
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Minister    of   Colleges    and    Universities   (Mr. 

McNie). 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  not  call  him  a  digni- 
tary. 

Mr.  EdighoflFer:  He  was  kind  enough  to 
present  them  with  a  plaque  commemorating 
their  return  home.  I  know  this  was  appre- 
ciated. I  certainly  hope  that  this  member 
as  well  as  many  other  members  in  this  House 
visit  Startford  at  some  time  or  other  during 
this  summer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Always.  Every  summer. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Fine  tovra.  Wonderful  hospital- 
ity. Expensive,  though. 

Mr.  Edigho£Fer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  looked 
over  this  Throne  Speech  several  times,  but 
really  I  have  found  the  vagueness  somewhat 
alarming.  This  could  be  one  reason  why  the 
Premier's  (Mr.  Davis)  oflBce  decided  to  send 
a  copy  of  the  speech,  I  presume,  to  each 
member  to  his  home  address. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  are  very 
interested  and  concerned  about  efficiency  and 
economy  here  in  this  goverimient.  I  thought 
it  would  be  interesting  to  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  the  Premier's  office  didn't 
see  fit  just  to  hand  us  one  of  these  Throne 
Speeches.  They  went  to  all  the  trouble  to 
put  them  in  large  envelopes  and  mail  them 
to  our  home  addresses  at  a  cost  of  32  cents 
each.  Believe  it  or  not,  I  received  my  copy 
on  March  24,  which  was  considerably  after 
the  date  the  Throne  Speech  was  read  here 
in  the  House. 

I'd  like  to  suggest  that  this  could  be— 

'Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  Take  it 
up  vdth  the  Postmaster  General.  He's  one  of 
the  member's  party.  He  does  a  great  job. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  For  the  information  of  the 
member,  I  just  happened  to  keep  the  post- 
mark. The  speech  was  given  on  March  20 
and  the  postmark  is  March  22.  So  one  can't 
really  put  all  the  blame  on  the  postmaster. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Raid  (Rainy  River):  The  member 
for  Fort  William  didn't  win  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  in 
many  parts  of  the  province  that  growth  has 
been  very  rapid.  I  find  in  the  area  which  I 
represent  that  the  growth  in  the  population 
and  industry  and  tourism  is  not  moving  up- 
ward as  quicky  as  some  of  us  would  like  to 
see  it.  Many  comments  have  been  made  in 
the  past  stating  that  highways  are  an  ade- 
quate  means   of   transportation,   and   this   is 


one  of  the  stimulants  needed  to  produce  de- 
sired results. 

Gonstant  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Commimications  (Mr.  Garton)  because  we 
really  need  better  access  for  our  area.  A 
group  of  our  area  representatives  met  the 
minister  last  fall  and  now  a  feasibility  study 
is  taking  place  in  part  of  our  area.  I  thank 
the  minister  for  his  co-operation  in  this  re- 
gard, but  I  xurge  that  this  study  should  be 
completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  reference  to  highway  planning  and 
studies,  I  would  like  to  mention  for  the 
minister's  benefit— I'm  sorry  he's  not  here 
tonight  but  I'm  sure  he'll  read  this  in  Han- 
sard—that I  did  receive  his  letter  dated  Jan. 
31,  in  which  he  referred  to  a  Lake  Huron- 
Georgian  Bay  area  highway  planning  study. 
In  that  letter  he  stated  that  he  was  very 
pleased  to  forward  to  me  a  copy  of  a  com- 
plete technical  report  for  that  area  in  On- 
tario. He  also  enclosed  two  copies  of  a 
summarized  version  of  the  report  which,  he 
said:  "I  trust  will  be  of  interest  to  you." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  received  that  sum- 
mary I  thought  it  looked  very  familiar  to 
me.  I  went  through  my  files  and— after  rum- 
maging through  my  files  I  pulled  out  the 
exact  summary  which  a  former  minister  re- 
leased three  or  four  years  ago.  There  is  no 
updating  in  this  report  except  that  the  letter 
intimated  there  might  be  some  in  the  fuure. 
I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Gommunications  is  more 
up  to  date  than  this  suggests.  The  Lake 
Huron-Georgian  Bay  area  to  which  I  refer 
is  a  great  tourist  area  and  it  needs  better 
attention  than  it  appears  to  be  receiving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  spend  a 
moment  or  two  on  OHIP,  the  Ontario  Health 
Insurance  Plan.  Since  the  Provincial  Auditor 
dealt  at  some  length  with  the  plan,  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  this  matter  by 
the  public  in  all  parts  of  Ontario  and,  I  think, 
for  a  very  good  reason. 

On  March  29,  the  daily  paper  in  my  area 
saw  fit  in  its  editorial  to  make  some  clear 
comments  and  it's  well  worthwhile  to  place 
them  on  the  record  as  they  refer  to  OHIP 
and  other  matters.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
this  editorial  on  this  matter.  The  headline  of 
the  editorial  said: 

Fifty-million-dollar  Loss  Gomes  from 
Taxpayers'  Pockets. 

Premier  Davis  and  his  cabinet  now  know 
how  the  federal  cabinet  feels  every  time 
Auditor  General  Maxwell  Henderson 
lets  loose  with  his  annual  report  on  gov- 
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emment  misspending  and  extravagance. 
Mr.  Henderson's  counterpart  in  Ontario  has 
revealed  in  his  report  that  Queen's  Park 
can  rival  Ottawa  in  slipshod  methods  of 
spending  and  collecting  money. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  sum  of  no 
less  than  $10  million  in  fines  that  were 
levied  by  our  courts  but  somehow  never 
got  collected.  Even  that,  however,  pales 
beside  the  fimds  which  are,  in  actuality, 
owing  to  the  government's  health  insurance 
plan. 

In  February  and  March  of  last  year  no 
less  than  $50  million  in  premiums  was  lost 
because  the  government  didn't  get  around 
to  collecting  it  or,  more  accurately,  made 
the  decision  not  to  collect  it.  In  addition, 
under-billing  by  OHIP  cost  another  $5 
million.  The  $50  million  in  uncollected 
premixmis  is  most  significant  in  that  it  is 
precisely  the  amount  that  Health  Minister 
Richard  Potter  had  to  request  from  the 
government  to  see  OHIP  through  for  the 
year.  In  other  words,  if  the  premiums  in 
question  had  been  collected.  Queen's  Park 
would  not  have  had  to  hand  over  $50 
million  extra  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Without 
telling  us  what  had  really  caused  the  need. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  What  $50  million? 

Mr.  EdighoflFer:  To  continue,  "C.  D. 
Howe—" 

Mr.  Jessiman:  An  old  personal  friend  of 
mine,  too. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Great. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Great  person! 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  As  I  was  saying: 

C.  D.  Howe,  the  dynamic  and  influential 
cabinet  minister  of  the  Mackenzie  King 
and  St.  Laurent  governments,  once  brought 
down  the  wrath  of  the  opposition  by  say- 
ing, "What's  a  million?"  The  Ontario  gov- 
ernment has  gone  much  farther  than  Mr. 
Howe  and  seems  to  be  saying,  "What's  $50 
million?" 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  think  this 
gives  you  a  general  idea  of  how  the  people 
feel  around  the  province. 

In  regard  to  health  insurance,  I  find  I  have 
a  fairly  heavy  load  of  constituent  work.  In- 
cluded in  this  workload  is  a  substantial 
amount  of  correspondence  covering  identifica- 
tion, general  coverage,  premiums  and  claims. 
The  Provincial  Auditor,  and  I  believe  it's  on 


page  92  of  the  Provincial  Auditor's  report, 
stated: 

The  .  .  .  requirements  for  eflBcient  claim 
processing  have  not  been  met  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  errors  present  in  the  enrol- 
ment and  claim  information  submitted  to 
the  plan.  The  sources  of  this  information 
are  die  subscribers  and  the  physicians  pro- 
viding health  services. 

The  quality  of  the  information  submitted 
by  them  is  subject  to  only  limited  control 
by  the  plan.  Consequently,  the  computer- 
ized system  has  produced  claim  rejects  that 
have  from  time  to  time  accmnulated  in 
quantities  that  were  too  great  for  the  plan 
staff  to  investigate  and  correct. 

To  pay  these  claims,  plan  management 
has  elected  to  override  or  bypass  the  main 
controls  in  the  computerized  system.  These 
controls  are  basically  designed  to  ensure 
that  payments  are  made  only  on  behalf  of 
insured  persons,  and  that  the  claim  is  in 
fact  payable  .  .  . 

Then  the  auditor  continues  on  for  the  rest  of 
that  page.  Over  on  page  94  he  also  states: 

The  most  significant  deficiency  in  this 
bypass  system  was  the  fact  that  claim  pay- 
ment was  made  without  confirming  that 
the  recipient  of  the  rendered  health  service 
was  an  'insured  person'. 

Many  times,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  the  identification  card  is  in- 
sufficient. This  is  the  credit  card  age,  and  I 
feel  it  is  time  the  government  set  up  a  system 
whereby  each  person  covered  will  have  a 
card  similar  to  a  Chargex  card  or  an  oil 
company  credit  card  so  that  each  person  re- 
ceiving service  will  acknowledge  receipt  of 
that  service. 

The  government  has  spent  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  on  commercials  to  tell  the 
people  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  price 
of  health  costs.  Credit  cards,  by  having  the 
patients  sign  for  the  service  received,  would 
make  people  much  more  aware  of  the  costs; 
and  they  would  be  a  safeguard  from  the  one 
deficiency  mentioned  by  the  Provincial 
Auditor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  also  like  to  make  a  passing 
remark  about  Ontario  Hydro,  because  of  the 
increasing  costs.  Last  week,  my  leader  placed 
before  this  House  the  case  of  the  Ontario 
Hydro  oflBce  building  just  a  stone's  throw 
away  from  here.  I  know  I'm  going  to  think 
about  that  building  every  time  I  pay  my 
Hydro  bill  during  the  next  30  years. 
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I  just  can't  comprehend  the  need  for  On- 
tario Hydro  to  accept  the  terms  on  a  pro- 
posal basis.  If  the  building  is  needed,  I  see 
no  reason  why  it  could  not  have  been  built 
in  some  less  congested  area  or  decentralized 
in  several  other  areas  of  the  province. 

An  hen.  member:  Very  smart  idea! 

An  hon.  member:  Quite  right! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  The  reason  I  mention  this 
concern  is  that  on  Feb.  14  of  this  year  I 
received  a  very  lengthy  telegram  from  the 
western  Ontario  regional  oflBce  of  Ontario 
Hydro  in  London.  I  won't  read  it  all,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Who 
paid  for  that? 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  —but  the  substance  is  con- 
tained in  a  few  sentences  so  I'd  like  to  quote 
this  telegram  so  the  hon.  members  will  know 
what's  really  going  on  in  western  Ontario. 
This  is  dated  Feb.  14: 

LATER  TODAY,  WEDNESDAY,  A  CHANGE  WILL 
BE  ANNOUNCED  IN  ONTAMO  HYDRO's  RETAIL 
ORGANIZATION  IN  WESTERN  ONTARIO  AND  AS  A 
MEMBER  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE,  WHOSE  CON- 
STITUJiNTS  ARE  AFFECTED,  WE  THOUGHT  YOU 
WOULD   BE   INTERESTED  IN  THE  DETAILS. 

THE  11  AREAS  IN  OUR  WESTERN  REGION  ARE 
BEING  CONSOLIDATED  INTO  SEVEN  BY  ENLARGE- 
MENT OF  THE  RURAL  TERRITORIES  SERVED  BY 
[so  ON  AND  SO  forth]. 

THE  CONSOLIDATION  IS  PART  OF  A  PROVINCE- 
WIDE  PROGRAMME  OF  REORGANIZATION  BEGUN 
SOME  YEARS  AGO,  WHICH  ACHIEVES  A  SAVING 
TO  RURAL  POWER  CONSUMERS  OF  MILLIONS  OF 
DOLLARS  ANNUALLY  WHILE  MAINTAINING  SERV- 
ICE AT  A  DEPENDABLE  LEVEL. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  A  bunch 
of  hogwash! 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  It  goes  on: 

THESE  PRESENT  MERGERS  ALONE  WILL  SAVE 
ONTARIO  HYDRO,  AND  ULTIMATELY  ITS  RURAL 
CUSTOMERS,  $247,000  A  YEAR  IN  OPERATING 
COSTS. 

And  that's  just  in  the  western  Ontario  area. 

The  other  sentence  which  I  found  must 
interesting  in  the  telegram  was: 

IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  THAT  ONTARIO  HYDRO  DO 
EVERYTHING  POSSIBLE  TO  COMBAT  RISING 
POWER  COSTS. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Gee  whiz! 


And  they're  going  to  spend  $180  million  on 
College  St.! 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Would  my  friend  mind  repeating  that? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Yes,  say 
that  again. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Yes,  say  it 
again. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Look  at  that— $180  million  on 
College  St.! 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  The  sentence  reads: 

IT  IS  IMPERATIVE  THAT  ONTARIO  HYDRO  DO 
EVERYTHING  POSSIBLE  TO  COMBAT  RISING 
POWER  COSTS. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  that's  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  To  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
last  sentence  doesn't  seem  to  correspond  with 
the  decision  to  contract  for  the  new  office 
building  at  a  cost  of  $6  million  a  year  for 
30  years. 

An  hon.  member:  Holy  smoke! 

Mr.  Ruston:  They're  running  us  right 
down. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
in  my  area  are  concerned  about  regional 
government  and  in  particular  about  the  cost. 
On  page  5  I  believe,  of  the  Throne  Speech, 
I  believe,  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor read,  and  I  quote: 

My  ministry  has  received  proposals  re- 
garding regional  government  both  east  and 
west  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  will 
introduce  legislation  in  this  regard.  My 
government  believes  that  a  strong  and  re- 
formed local  government  is  in  the  best 
position  to  determine  its  own  priorities  and 
proposes  to  transfer  to  strengthened  local 
governments  more  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  many  of  the  decisions  that  re- 
late to  local  matters. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  And  shorter  term  of  office. 

Mr.  Singer:  Education  costs  and  all  that 
sort  of  stuff. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  This  all  sounds  great  if 
we  really  don't  think  about  it. 

The  first  sentence  refers  to  proposals  from 
east  and  west  of  Toronto.  This  covers  a  lot 
of  territory,  and  the  way  the  parliamentary 
assistants  have  been  beating  the  bushes,  this 
could  extend  over  a  wide  area. 

Then  the  second  sentence  implies  that  it 
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is  felt  now  that  some  of  the  local  govern- 
ments are  not  strong  enough  to  carry  out 
their  present  or  additional  duties.  This  feel- 
ing has  been  presented  in  many  different 
areas  by  government  spokesmen. 

I  thought  the  House  might  find  it  interest- 
ing to  know  that  I've  been  interested  enough 
to  follow  the  speeches  given  by  one  of  the 
parliamentary  assistants  to  the  provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  White),  the  hon.  member  for 
York  East  (Mr.  Meen).  I  don't  see  him  here 
tonight,  but  again  I'm  sure  he'll  reread  this 
speech- 
Mr.  Lewis:  He's  out  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  Ruston:  He's  probably  giving  one  of 
those  speeches  someplace. 

Mr.  Deacon:  That's  right.  He's  still  busy 
trying  to  explain  why  it's  a  reasonable  type  of 
government. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Government  that  listens. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  On  looking  over  many  of 
the  speeches  that  he  has  given  recently,  I 
read  one  delivered  on  Feb.  5  of  this  year  to 
the  Ontario  Association  of  Rural  Municipali- 
ties; it  was  headlined,  "Fears,  Fallacies  and 
Facts."  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
asked  a  number  of  questions,  but  two  of 
them  I  found  rather  interesting.  I  quote  from 
his  speech: 

Don't  we  have  to  ask  whether  that 
reeve  is  ready  for  all  the  problems  that 
are  likely  to  beset  his  township  in  the  years 
ahead,  assuming  they  haven't  begun  to 
engulf  him  already?  Can  he,  and  his  coun- 
cil contend  with  urbanization,  pollution, 
congestion,  traffic,  and  the  increasing  de- 
mand for  services. 

I  found  this  most  interesting  because  I  sug- 
gest that  these  elected  people  can,  if  they 
are  given  the  right  tools.  I  think  of  one  case 
in  particular,  regarding  pollution,  which  the 
parliamentary  assistant  mentioned.  I  think  of 
the  towTi  of  Palmerston  in  my  riding.  We  had 
a  snowstorm  a  few  weeks  ago.  They  seemed 
to  be  having  trouble  with  their  sewage  dis- 
posal system.  I  just  read  in  the  Palmerston 
Observer  an  article  headlined  "Something 
Has  Really  Hit  the  Fan." 

Mr.  Singer:  Spell  it  out. 

Mr.  Reid:  Name  names! 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears 
that  the  plant  is  not  large  enough  to  handle 
the  town.  Each  day  the  town  has  to  take  15 
tons   of   sludge   that  is   pumped   out  of  the 


settlement  chambers  at  the  plant  and  spray 
it  as  fertilizer  on  farm  fields.  This  seemed  to 
work  well  until  this  snowstorm  came  up  and 
many  of  these  fields  were  inaccessible. 

The  Ministry  of  the  Environment  said  that 
in  such  an  emergency  the  town  should  spray 
on  the  site  of  the  now  abandoned  Palmerston 
landfill  garbage  dump.  The  tovioi  did  this 
because  it  thought  it  had  the  approval  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment.  As  they  were 
doing  it,  they  received  word  from  the  covmty 
health  unit  that  this  was  impossible,  because 
they  were  within  600  ft  of  a  drainage  ditch 
or  natural  watercourse. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  The  government  that  plans. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  government  that  listens. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  I  am  giving  you  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  just  a  typical  example  of  how  a 
town  can  be  caught  between  two  bureau- 
cratic departments  if  the  government  is  too 
remote. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  they  listened. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  But  not  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Ruston:  They  don't  speak  to  one  an- 
other. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Referring  to  this  parlia- 
mentary assistant's  speech— I  believe  it  was 
in  the  same  speech— dated  Feb.  5,  he  decided 
to  make  a  comment  about  the  school  boards 
which  were  amalgamated  a  few  years  ago. 
He  said: 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  what  hap- 
pened to  Ontario  school  boards  during  the 
time  when  our  present  Premier  was  Min- 
ister of  Education.  Under  his  programme 
of  modernization,  some  4,850  school  boards 
were  dissolved  to  make  way  for  150  boards 
of  broader  jurisdiction.  The  result  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  opinion  or  debate.  It  is 
a  fact  that  these  newer,  stronger  boards 
have  been  far  better  able  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  urban  growth,  to  meet  new 
educational  needs,  to  control  spiralling 
costs,  and  to  take  advantage  of  certain 
improved  forms  of  technology. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Who  was  saying  that? 

Mr.  EdighoflFer:  This  was  the  parliamen- 
tary assistant  to  the  provincial  Treasurer.  To 
continue: 

Yet  that  programme  of  consolidation 
aroused  much  criticism  and  hostility  at  the 
time.  Today  there  is  scarcely  a  trustee  or 
taxpayer  in  all  Ontario  who  would  defend 
the  old  system. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  the  gov- 
ernment obtain  a  Httle  more  information 
about  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince, because  I  wonder  why  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Wells)  is  receiving  so  many 
delegations  for  more  money  today. 

Mr.  Singer:  Because  he  holds  interesting 
meetings  to  which  he  only  invites  Tories. 

Mr.  Edigho£Fer:  Oh,  that  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  reason.  And  he 
complains  that  they  are  giving  him  a  snow 
job. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  He  is. 

Mr.  EdighofFer:  I  enjoy  reading  the 
speeches  of  the  member  for  York  East.  I 
would  like  just  to  refer  to  a  speech  to  a 
Lions  Club  on  Feb.  12,  1973.  The  topic  was 
"My  Role  in  Regional  Government."  He 
referred  to  the  Niagara  region.  I  will  just 
quote  various  short  paragraphs. 

Finally,  the  communities  of  the  Niagara 
region  are  communicating  more  effectively 
with  Queen's  Park  than  ever  before.  Later 
this  week,  for  instance,  the  chairman  of 
the  Niagara  Regional  Council,  John  Camp- 
bell, is  coming  to  Toronto  to  discuss  his 
proposed  budget  with  us,  and  we  expect 
to  clear  up  this  matter  in  a  single  meeting. 

That's  a  far  cry  from  the  old  days  when 
the  budgets  of  26  separate  municipalities 
would  each  have  required  26  separate 
meetings.  If  that  isn't  an  improvement  in 
our  machinery  for  governing  municipalities, 
I  don't  know  what  is. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  my  col- 
league, the  member  for  Welland  South,  dele- 
gations are  forever  being  received  with  their 
requests  for  more  money. 

Now,  I  really  enjoyed  his  speeches  so  much 
that  on   Feb.   22   when   he  spoke  to   a  PC 
association- 
Mr.  Huston:  PC?  What  would  that  be? 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  I  think  that  is  Progressive 
Conservative  Association. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Pretty  conservative  and  not 
very  progressive. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Again  he  was  speaking  on 
behalf   of   regional    government   and   during 
that  speech— well  he  said  a  lot  of  things- 
Mr.  Ruston:  Didn't  amoimt  to  much,  did  it? 


Mr.  Edgihoffer:  —but  during  that  speech 
he  said  one  sentence  which  shocked  me  a 
little  bit,  and  I  quote: 

We  believe  that  a  great  amount  of  the 
power  which  we  are  using  now  should  be 
passed  to  the  municipalities  as  soon  as  they 
can  handle  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  can  levy  their  own  taxes; 
they  can  determine  whether  they  are  going  to 
build  expressways;  they  can  do  all  those 
things. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Oh  boy,  isn't  that  something. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Is  the  mem- 
ber for  Perth  for  or  against  it? 

Mr.  Ruston:  Doesn't  that  sound  swell— 
"when  they  can  handle  it."  What  an  arrogant 
bunch. 

Mr.  Deacon:  When  does  the  Premier  de- 
cide when  they  can  handle  it? 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  arrogant  Conservatives. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  7— 
you  see  how  interested  I  am  in  his  speeches 
—the  same  parliamentary  assistant  spoke  in 
the  city  of  Stratford,  which  happens  to  be  in 
my  riding! 

Mr.  Ruston:  Great  place! 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  I  am  sorry  I  wasn't  able 
to  attend  because  he  just  didn't  offer  to  take 
me  along. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  member  was  lucky. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  we  had  only  asked. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  member  didn't  ask,  that  is 
what  the  member  for  York  East  said  today. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  if  we  had  only  asked  we 
could  have  come  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Reid:  He  might  have  let  us  on  the 
government  aircraft. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  or  out  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  He  was  very  fortunate  be- 
cause the  meeting  was  reported  in  the  news- 
paper the  next  day  and  one  of  the  comments 
reported  stated: 

By  1975  we  hope  to  work  out  the  jigsaw 

puzzle  to  show  what  may  be  considered 

outside  boundaries  of  regions. 

And  he  was  referring  to  regional  govern- 
ments. This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  most  frighten- 
ing to  the  people  in  my  area. 
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Just  recently  the  county  hired  a  full-time 

[)lanner  at  its  own  expense  to  work  with  the 
ocal  elected  oflScials  to  maintain  orderly  de- 
velopment, I  see  no  reason  why  the  local 
people  with  this  initiative  cannot  continue  to 
plan  and  govern  as  efiBciently  and  effectively 
as  possible. 

I  get  the  impression  from  the  people  I 
talk  to— and  these  are  people  in  elected  posi- 
tions—that they  are  even  now  afraid  to  ask 
the  provincial  government  for  advice  on 
making  changes  for  fear  that  they  will  step 
in,  present  a  proposal  and  then  say:  "Think 
about  it  for  a  couple  of  months." 

We  in  our  area  would  welcome  any  sug- 
gestion if  the  government  can  back  it  up  with 
facts  and  figures  showing  that  eflBciency  and 
economy  will  be  maintained. 

I  was  happy,  of  course,  to  hear  the  pro- 
vincial Treasurer  in  his  speech  on  April  3  to 
the  Association  of  Counties  and  Regions  in 
Ontario  say: 

There  are  no  secret  studies  in  the  works 
and  we  have  no  specific  plan  for  local  gov- 
ernment reform  in  any  part  of  Ontario  not 
already  covered  by  our  published  pro- 
posals. 

We  will   see  in  the  very  short  future  how 
correct  that  statement  is. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  think  he  has  got  them,  but 
he  has  just  buried  them  a  little  deeper. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  come 
close  to  the  end.  I  have  covered  a  few  differ- 
ent areas,  but  to  sum  it  up  I  would  like  to 
read  an  editorial  from  the  Listowel  Banner 
dated  March  29,  with  the  headline,  "Audi- 
tor's Report  Could  Be  Tip  of  Iceberg."  I  vvdll 
quote  so  that  I  won't  get  any  of  the  words 
incorrect: 

As  the  fictional  lawyer.  Perry  Mason, 
used  to  say  on  television,  "The  truth  will 
out."  By  "the  truth,"  Mr.  Mason  was  re- 
ferring to  the  plain  truth,  sometimes  called 
the  unvarnished  truth.  That  is  the  kind  of 
truth  that  packs  the  wallop  of  a  10-oz 
boxing  glove  delivered  by  a  heavyweight. 
It  can  hardly  be  compared  to  that  dis- 
guised truth  which  sometimes  can  be  so 
polished  that  it  actually  soimds  like  good 
news  when  it's  really  so  bad. 

Ontario  residents  are  still  reeling  from 
the  result  of  the  release  last  week  of  the 
first  detailed  public  look  at  government 
spending  in  this  province.  It  was  some- 
thing of  a  revelation.  It's  hard  to  imagine 
how  anything  as  efiBcient  as  the  "big  blue 
machine"  could  be  guilty  of  such  blunders 


as  that  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
when  it  somehow  or  other  neglected  to 
collect  $50  million  in  premiums. 

Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  head  of 
one  of  the  province's  many  royal  com- 
missions had  a  taxi  bill  that  ran  up  to 
over  $3,000;  that  cabinet  ministers  and 
their  families,  booking  charter  flights  for 
God  knows  what,  charged  them  to  the 
former  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests; 
and  that  the  province  borrowed  almost  $6 
million  from  Ottawa  to  help  finance  munic- 
ipal projects  but  allotted  only  $75,000  of 
this  amount  and  you  end  up  with  what 
somebody  has  aptly  described  as  a  rat's 
nest. 

What  bothers  us  is  that  this  is  the  first 
year  the  province  has  received  this  kind 
of  Maxwell  Henderson-type  report.  We 
can't  help  but  wonder  if  similar  blunders 
and  stupid,  if  not  shady,  practices  in  past 
years  haven't  added  greatly  to  this  prov- 
ince's debt.  We'll  never  know  what  was 
buried  in  those  rosy  financial  reports  of 
days  gone  by. 

We  have  taken  a  jab  at  the  "big  blue 
machine"  but  in  all  honesty  we  must  say 
that  any  party— right,  left  or  centre— which 
has  been  in  power  as  long  as  the  Conser- 
vatives have  in  this  province  would  be  in 
the  same  position.  The  PCs  have  held  a 
virtual  dictatorship  position  in  Ontario  for 
over  three  decades.  That's  a  long  time  to 
keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open. 

I'll  read  the  whole  article. 

Mr.  Ruston:   Oh,  yes!  By  all  means;  it  is 
a  good  article. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  It  really  refers  to  all  of  us. 
Now  I'll  continue  to  quote: 

When  we  think  of  the  Ontario  Conserva- 
tives our  mental  image  is  not  that  of  a 
"big  blue  machine"  but  of  fat  cats  sitting 
in  the  sun,  licking  the  cream  off  their 
faces. 

Interjection  iby  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Just  wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Not  as  fat  as  that  member  is. 

iMr.    Singer:    All    nine    Tories    are    avidly 
hstening. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  To  continue: 

Personally,  we  prefer  to  see  a  govern- 
ment with  a  lean,  hungry  look. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Some  of  them  aren't  fat  cats. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  It  goes  on: 
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But  not  enough  of  the  other  fellows 
contesting  seats  give  that  impression 
either.  And  so  we  get  an  auditor's  report 
like  the  one  we  got  last  week. 

It's  great  to  be  able  to  point  the  mad 
finger  in  somebody  else's  direction  but 
don't  forget  we're  the  ones  who  have  put 
those  in  power  where  they  are  for  30 
years.  We  know  it  doesn't  make  it  any 
easier  to  bear  but  we're  getting  the  gov- 
ernment we  deserve.  No  more,  no  less. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  must  subscribe  to  that  paper. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  so  that— 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Get  an 
LIP  grant  to  look  after  it. 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Evans:  Just  get  an  LIP  grant  to  look 
after  it. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  What  about  a  snap,  crackle 
and  pop? 

Mr.  Edighoffer:  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  the 
iceberg  referred  to  in  the  headline  of  that 
editorial  doesn't  expand  any  more  above  or 
below  water,  I  wish  to  close  by  saying  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  amendment 
placed  before  this  House  by  my  leader  on 
March  26,  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Sock  it  to  them! 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  There  are 
only  eight  of  the  member's  colleagues  to  sup- 
port him. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Sock  it  to  them!  There  are 
only  eight  of  them. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  join  in  this  debate.  Quite  frankly,  I  had 
intended  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  in  writing  out  a  speech  so  that  I  might 
read  it  here  but  after  having  heard  the 
comments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dowois- 
view,  I  don't  think  it's  safe  to  read  speeches 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  I  would 
have  been  after  this  member.  I  have  a  little 
sympathy  for  the  other  fellow. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  He  would  be  after  me  on  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 


Mr.  Rhodes:  First  of  all,  I'd  like  to  say 
that  I  would  like  to  join  with  others  who 
have  congratulated  the  new  members  of  the 
Legislature,  the  members  for  St.  George  (Mrs. 
Campbell)  and  Huron  (Mr.  Riddell).  It  was 
interesting  to  note  the  comments  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Perth  (Mr.  Edighoffer)  who  pointed 
out  that  they  were  the  new  members  from 
the  previous  by-elections.  I  believe  that  right 
now  on  the  desk  of  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  is  a  copy  of  the  article  written  by  a 
former  member  of  this  House— a  former  New 
Democratic  member,  Mr.  Walter  Pitman— in 
which  he  has  some  comments  to  make  on 
the  by-elections. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  have  read  them. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  There  is  a  degree  of  truth  in 
the  remarks  by  Mr.  Pitman- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  H.  EdighoflFer  (Perth):  Oh,  I've  read  it. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  We  read  it. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
have  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George  here, 
because  a  year-and-a-half  ago,  when  I  first 
came  into  this  House,  a  number  of  jibes  and 
comments  came  from  the  Liberal  benches  re- 
ferring to  someone  changing  parties  and  be- 
coming elected.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  at 
that  time  I  was  a  "turncoat,"  but  I  under- 
stand the  hon.  member  for  St.  George  is  one 
who  has  found  great  vdsdom  and  has  joined 
the  benches  of  the  Liberals.  So  perhaps  we 
have  something  in  common. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  A  many- 
coloured  coat! 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  all  though! 

Mr.  Reid:  Except  she's  headed  in  the  right 
direction  and  the  member  for  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  isn't. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  get  to 
make  comment  on  some  of  the  items  I  have 
in  mind,  I  would  like  to  draw  one  thing  to 
your  attention,  sir.  I  say  this  without  mahce 
toward  any  member  of  this  House,  but  I  do 
wonder  whether  we  should  not  find  some 
way  to  avoid  bringing  strictly  municipal 
matters  into  the  Legislature  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Reid:  How  about  we  ban  political 
matters  too,  as  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  would 
like  it? 
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Mr.  Rhodes:  Very  often  in  the  House  mat- 
ters that  are  strictly  of  a  municipal  nature 
are  brought  forward,  especially  during  the 
question  period.  I  am  sure  you  would  agree 
that  if  all  members  of  this  House  were  to 
bring  their  particular  municipal  problems 
here  we  would  spend  an  awful  lot  of  time 
dealing  with  them. 

Mr.  Raid:  We  can't  get  an  answer  out  of 
the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  These  are  matters  that  are 
being  handled  by  municipal  politicians,  duly 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  various  munici- 
palities. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  do  exactly  as  they  want. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  am  assuming,  and  I  think 
correctly  so,  that  they  are  qualified.  Some  of 
them  have  reached  such  high  and  lofty  posi- 
tions as  to  become  members  of  this  Legisla- 
ture, which  proves  they  were  very  qualified 
when  they  were  municipal  people. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  They  would 
have  been  better  to  stay  where  they  were, 
they  could  have  done  something. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  think  a  lot  of  our  time  is 
lost  in  dealing  with  what  are  purely  munici- 
pal problems  and  would  well  be  left  at  the 
municipal  level.  If  they  have  a  particular 
problem,  then  they  could  come  here. 

Mr.  Singer:  Like  we  could  in  education. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  It's  interesting  to  sit  through 
the  days  of  the  debate  and  listen  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  criticize,  quite  vehe- 
mently, the  individuals  who  serve  in  the 
cabinet— 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  is  too  blind. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  —picking  out  the  ministers 
one  by  one  and  attempting  to  dissect  them, 
which  I  suppose  is  the  function  of  the  oppo- 
sition as  long  as  it  is  done  in  a  critical 
fashion  that  is  constructive.  But  it's  rather 
diflBcult  for  me— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  what  the  government 
always  says. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  —to  accept  that  people  will 
sit  and  use  such  terminologies  as  "incompe- 
tent," as  has  been  used,  "sorry  lot,"  as  has 
been  used- 
Mr.  Singer:  What's  wrong  with  those 
words? 


Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  They 
only  apply  across  the  floor. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  don't  think  they  really  mean 
that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

An  hon.  member:  Of  course  we  do! 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  don't  think  they  really  mean 
that.  They  are  simply  saying  that  they  them- 
selves would  like  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
sit  on  these  benches  and  would  like  to  do  the 
job  themselves. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Doesn't 
the  member  feel  what  we  feel  that  about  the 
fellows  opposite  sometimes? 

Mr.  Rhodes:  It  would  perhaps  be  well  if 
some  of  them  would  take  the  time  to  join 
with  the  ministers  and  find  out  what  their 
activities  are- 
Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  we  ask  questions  and  they 
won't  tell  us.  They  say:  "I  don't  care  to  dis- 
cuss that  today,  or  tomorrow  or  the  next  day." 

Mr.  Rhodes:  The  very  ministers  these  mem- 
bers criticize,  criticize  for  their  incompetence, 
criticize  for  their  inability  to  do  their  job- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Rhodes:  These  same  members  are  very 
quick  to  go  to  those  ministers.  I  see  them 
trotting  across  the  floor  regularly  and  asking 
them  to  do  something  for  their  riding- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  They  leave  us  with  very  little 
alternative.  Who  are  we  going  to  talk  to? 
Better  to  talk  to  a  nincompoop  than  to 
nobody. 

Mr.  Rhodes  —which  the  ministers  very  gra- 
ciously do  because  it's  part  of  their  job.  And 
the  other  feature  of  it  is  these  are  the  same 
ministers  on  whom  demands  are  made  to  go 
all  throughout  this  province  to  carry  out  their 
duties;  I  don't  feel  it  is  just  to  criticize  these 
people,  no  matter  who  they  are- 
Mr.  Singer:  No,  they  are  beyond  criticism. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  —for  not  doing  their  job;  be- 
cause they  are  doing  their  job;  and  a  very 
onerous  one  it  is  too. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  don't  blame  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. If  I  were  he  I  would  say  the  same  thing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Rhodes:  Unfortunately  for  the  hon. 
members  opposite,  none  of  them  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  enjoy  that  position. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  are  getting  ready. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  And  none  of  them  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  really  assess  what  the 
responsibilities  of  the  job  are. 

Mr.  Drea:  Nor  will  they. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  make 
that  prediction.  In  the  year  2,000,  God  knows 
what  may  happen. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it's 
fair  to  say  that  members  from  northern  On- 
tario—and certainly  members  from  my  riding, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie— have  stood  in  this  House  for 
many  years  and  have  complained  about  the 
condition  of  the  highways  in  northern  Ontario. 

I  certainly  am  not  going  to  change  that 
tradition,  because  I  am  satisfied  in  my  mind- 
as  I  am  sure  other  hon.  members  from  the 
north  are— that  there  is  a  definite  and  distinct 
need,  now,  for  something  to  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  highways  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  If  they  can 
spend  $1.3  billion  in  Metro  Toronto- 
Mr.  Rhodes:  It  has  to  be  done  in  the  very, 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  those  municipalities;  be 
careful! 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Now  I  have  listened  with 
sympathy,  I  must  say,  to  the  members  from 
Metropolitan  Toronto— the  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  (Mr.  Givens),  the  member  for 
Downsview,  the  member  for  York  Centre 
(Mr.  Deacon)— my  goodness,  do  they  have 
anybody  outside  of  Metropolitan  Toronto? 
Oh  yes. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  They  haven't  got  many  from 
the  north! 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Anyway,  they  have  talked 
about  the  problems  here  in  Metro;  and  when 
one  comes  down  here  from  the  far  northern 
hinterland  as  I  have,  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Cochrane  South  and  the  others  from 
Thunder  Bay  and  the  Sudbury  area- 
Mr.  Reid:  And  Rainy  River! 

Mr.  Rhodes:  —we  do  understand,  after  be- 
ing here  a  while,  that  they  do  have  major 
problems  here.  There  is  no  question  about 
that. 


Mr.  Stokes:  They  are  in  a  dilemma  of  their 
own  making. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Many  of  them  they  have 
created  themselves,  but  they  are  there. 

Mr.  Reid:  With  the  government  they  have 
over  there— naturally! 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  wasn't  our  government. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  What  I  am  simply  saying  is 
that— if  I  can  come  from  the  north  and  recog- 
nize these  problems  and  sympathize  with  the 
members  in  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  area, 
for  goodness  sake  can't  they  recognize  the 
problems  we  have  up  in  the  north? 

Mr.  Singer:  We  do,  we  do.  It's  the  cabinet 
that  won't  do  anything. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  stood  here  in  this  House  the 
other  day- 
Mr.  Reid:  It's  not  this  party! 
Mr.  Stokes:  Give  it  to  them. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  stood  here  the  other  day 
and  made  a  comment  about  the  problems  we 
have  in  the  north.  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  very  quickly  interjected  that  I  wouldn't 
understand  the  problems  in  Metropolitan 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Reid:  Sault  Ste  Marie  hasn't  got  those 
problems. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  is  talking  right  at  the 
minister?  He  is  the  only  one  there. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
something  must  be  done  to  improve  highway 
conditions  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Sock  it  to  them! 

Mr.  Rhodes:  May  I  simply  draw  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  particular  area  of 
highway  in  northern  Ontario  that  is  of  great 
concern  to  me,  and  that's  the  area  of  High- 
way 17  that  runs  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to 
Sudbury,  a  distance  of  approximately  185 
miles. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  former  member  for  Sud- 
bury did  his  best. 

An  hon.  member:  His  best  wasn't  good 
enough! 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Let  me  say  this:  I  am  using 
1971  statistics- 
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Mr.  Singer:  Elmer  made  an  annual  speech 

for  11  years- 
Mr.    Rhodes:    —but   in    1971    in   northern 

Ontario- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  Give  the  mem- 
ber for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  a  chance  to  speak. 

Mr.  Ruston:  He  is  not  saying  anything! 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  He  is  saying  more 
than  the  member  for  Essex-Kent.  We  listened 
to  him  and  he  didn't  say  anything. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  what  might 
be  called  northern  Ontario,  that  area  from 
roughly  North  Bay  to  the  Manitoba  border; 
245  persons  lost  their  lives  in  highway  acci- 
■S   dents  in  1971. 

In  the  area  between  .Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
Sudbury  a  total  of  35  persons  were  killed. 

Mr.  Stokes:  And  that's  one  of  the  better 
parts  of  the  north. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  When  we  look  at  the  mileage 
of  paved  highway  in  northern  Ontario,  the 
185  miles  from  Sudbury  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
make  up  five  per  cent- 
Mr.  Singer:  Wouldn't  the  member  have 
thought  that  the  great  Tory  government 
would  have  done  something  about  it? 

Mr.  Stokes:  After  30  years? 

»Mr.  Rhodes:  —and  yet  15  per  cent  of  the 
fatalities  occurred  on  that  highway  from 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  Sudbury. 

In  the  whole  of  northern  Ontario  we  have 
approximately  10.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  this  province.  In  the  area  be- 
tween Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  Sudbury— and  I 
^r  think  I  am  being  a  little  generous  here;  I'm 
^P  including  the  metropolitan  area  of  Sudbury, 
the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  the  com- 
munities in  between,  as  well  as  Elliot  Lake 
slightiy  to  the  north— approximately  240,000 
people  reside.  With  245  fatalities,  there  was 
almost  one  killed  per  1,000  of  population  on 
that  piece  of  highway  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  One  would  thank  the  govern- 
ment would  have  done  something  about  that. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  If  we  had  the  same  average 
throughout  the  province,  7,700  persons 
would  have  been  killed  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  (See  retraction  on  page  628). 


Mr.  Singer:  Shocking— absolutely  shocking. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  think  something  must  be 
done,  and  must  be  done  soon,  to  improve  that 
highway's  condition. 

Mr.  Singer:  Right. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Too  bad  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  (Mr. 
Carton)  isn't  here  to  hear  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  In  the  north  we  have  to 
travel  long  distances  between  our  communi- 
ties. It  must  be  convenient  for  those  who 
live  in  this  part  of  the  province  to  be  able 
to  go  from  city  to  city  with  a  degree  of 
speed  and  with  the  highways  in  a  condition 
that  can  handle  the  traffic.  I  think  some- 
times they  have  to  be  extremely  brave  to  do 
it,  but  I  think  they  do  it  and  do  it  well.  But 
when  the  closest  municipality  is  185  miles 
to  the  east  and  400  miles  to  the  west,  high- 
way travel  becomes  very  vital,  not  only  to 
the  individual  wishing  to  communicate  be- 
tween these  cities  for  business  purposes,  but 
for  the  moving  of  goods,  the  moving  of 
services  between  these  communities. 

As  an  example— and  I  say  this  because  I 
think  it  is  common  for  many  people  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  province— recently  a 
task  force  on  housing  was  formed  and  is 
presently  going  about  the  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  Where,  oh  where,  is  the  Minis- 
ter of  Transportation  and  Communications? 

Mr.  Rhodes:  When  I  received  the  list  of 
where  these  people  were  going,  I  found  out 
that  they  would  be  in  Thunder  Bay  and  they 
would  be  in  Sudbury,  but  they  were  not 
going  to  visit  the  community  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  which  is  a  city  of  approximately 
85,000  with  a  surrounding  area  of  100,000 
people. 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  minister  ever  listen 
to  the  member? 

Mr.  Rhodes:  When  I  inquired  and  asked 
why  it  was  so,  I  was  advised,  "Well  the 
people  from  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  area  can 
commute  to  Sudbury  or  they  can  go  to  Thun- 
der Bay." 

Well  of  course  it  is  ridiculous.  It  turns  out 
the  reason  for  it— and  I  say  this  again  with- 
out malice— you  just  don't  vmderstand  the 
distances  that  we  are  living  with  in  those 
communities. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  are  treating  the  member 
with  disdain. 
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Mr.  Rhodes:  So  I  think  really  that  you 
must  recognize  the  need  as  it  applies  to 
transportation  needs  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  listen 
to  the  member? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  In  the  Throne  Speech  one  of 
the  points  that  was  brought  out  by  His 
Honour  was  the  need  to  control  the  use  of 
land,  and  it  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
Planning  Act  and  other  legislation  related  to 
land  development  will  be  put  under  review. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  about  those  mobile  home 
parks  they  won't  let  you  establish? 

Mr.  Rhodes:  The  thing  I  want  to  say  to 
you  is  this,  that  we  in  northern  Ontario  have 
long  said  that  we  recognize  that  you  are 
rapidly  using  up  all  of  the  land  in  this  area. 
You  are  building  on  it  faster  than  you  can 
clear  it  in  some  cases.  We  are  saying  that 
what  we  have  in  northern  Ontario  is  a  lot  of 
land,  a  lot  of  good  land  that  can  be  used  for 
good  industrial  development. 

Mr.  Stokes:  And  they  won't  let  him  develop 
it. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  am  asking  you  to  recognize 
the  need  for  that  industrial  growth  of  second- 
ary industry  in  northern  Ontario.  I  am  asking 
you  to  recognize  it  by  putting  this  industry  in 
that  part  of  the  province. 

With  today's  technology  and  the  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  pollution  control  and 
environmental  consideration,  industry  can  be 
developed  in  these  areas  without  doing  harm 
to  the  environment,  by  starting  from  square 
one  and  building.  To  attempt  to  do  that  in 
this  area  now  is  very  diflScult.  You  are  using 
up  valuable  land  that  is  needed  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  for  recreational  purposes! 
valuable  land  that  should  not  be  used  for 
paved  parking  lots  or  industrial  development, 
but  should  be  left  as  it  is,  as  usable  land 
either  to  be  farmed  or  to  be  used  for  park 
area  or  to  meet  your  very  great  need  for  resi- 
dential development. 

But  come  up  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer.  I  think  that  industry  can  locate  there. 
It  is  going  to  require  some  government  con- 
sideration. You  are  going  to  have  to  look  at 
incentives  for  these  people  to  get  them  up 
there.  There  is  going  to  have  to  be  serious 
consideration  given  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. My  Liberal  colleagues  might  talk  to 
their  colleagues  in  Ottawa  about  this. 

Mr.  Drea:  What  about  Sudbury? 


Mr.  Rhodes:  We  are  in  the  same  spot  in 
northern  Ontario—  as  was  shown  on  television 
last  evening  I  believe— as  the  people  are  in 
western  Canada.  Freight  rates  are  killing  us. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  your  material 
out,  and  it  costs  a  great  deal  to  get  it  back 
in  again. 

Mr.  Reid:  Don't  tell  us,  tell  them. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  These  are  the  things  that  are 
important. 

Mr.  Drea:  Tell  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  We  need  jobs  in  northern 
Ontario.  These  jobs  can  be  brought  about  by 
industrial  development  and  growth  in  our 
communities.  We  want  to  keep  our  children 
at  home.  We  want  to  keep  our  young  people 
in  our  northern  communities. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Why 
doesn't  the  minister  jump  in  bed  with  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Because  the  member  is 
supporting  them  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  am  not  worrying 
about  the  member  either. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  can  tell  he  isn't. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  spend  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  in  building 
schools  and  educational  facilities  in  northern 
Ontario.  Our  product,  which  is  our  youth, 
comes  out  of  these  fine  educational  facilities, 
which  we  pay  for  in  taxes  throughout  each 
year.  Yet  they  find  no  jobs  in  their  own 
communities.  They  must  come  down  here  in- 
to this  metropolitan  area  that  is  supposed  to 
be  the  great  end-all  where  opportunity  is. 
Yet  they  would  be  better  to  stay  home,  be- 
cause in  coming  down  here  they  only  add  to 
the  problem  that  we  are  told  exists  here,  and 
we  recognize  exists  here. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  That  is 
what  regional  government  does. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  If  they  could  stay  and  do 
something  in  our  part  of  the  province  we 
would  be  much  better  off,  and  I  think  the 
province  as  a  whole  would  be  better  off. 

I  don't  for  one  minute  think  this  should 
all  happen  overnight,  as  has  been  suggested 
is  going  to  happen;  the  wave  of  a  wand, 
a  change,  if  there  was  a  different  government 
it  would  all  have  happened.  I  don't  believe 
that  at  all.  I  don't  believe  for  one  minute 
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that  if  the  New  Democrats  were  in  power 
this  would  have  been  done.  And  I  don't  be- 
lieve for  a  minute  that  it  would  have  been 
done  with  the  Liberals  in  power. 

Mr.  Reid:  Oh,  yes  it  would. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  honestly  believe  that  pro- 
gress is  now  being  made  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  can  tell  you  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  can  walk  into  my  riding 
any  time  you  like— and  I  want  anybody  to 
walk  around— and  tell  me  what  has  been  done 
by  the  federal  government  in  my  riding  to 
help  that  area  grow.  So  let's  not  get  too 
excited  about  what  the  great  Liberal  Party 
would  have  done  at  all. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  built  a  forest  research 
school.  That's  something  this  government 
hasn't  done. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Not  in  my  town,  they  didn't. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  did  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Well,  it  is  a  different  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  I  would  say  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Thunder  Bay  must  be  lost  in  that  vast, 
huge  riding  of  his,  because  if  he  can  show 
me  a  forest  research  school  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  I  woud  be  pleased  to  find  it  and  I've 
lived  there  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  will  take  the  member  around 
some  time. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Would  he  do  that?  He  is  too 
busy  catching  pickerel. 

Mr.   Speaker,  I'd  like  to  touch  upon  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board- 
Mr.  Reid:  One  of  them  is  wrong. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  It  is  evident 
it  must  be  the  member  for  Sault  Ste  Marie; 
the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  is  never  wrong! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 
Will    the    member    for    Sault    Ste    Marie 
proceed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  fair- 
ness to  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay,  his 
choice  of  words  was  wrong.  He  is  referring 
to  a  forest  insect  pathology  laboratory  and 
research  facility.  It's  not  a  school.  If  that's 
what  he  is  referring  to,  the  hole  is  dug. 


Mr.  Stokes:  That's  what  I  am  referring  to. 
Mr.  Rhodes:  Oh  well,  it  is  not  a  school. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Anyway,  I'd  like  to  touch  on 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  for  a  moment. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  inadequacies 
of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  and  some  of 
the  problems  that  they  face  each  day  in 
attempting  to  handle  plarming  and  what  have 
you.  I  personally  am  not  a  great  fan  of  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board,  but  I  don't  know 
what  could  take  its  place. 

The  Ontario  Municipal  Board  has  per- 
formed a  very  useful  function  as  far  as  the 
citizens  of  my  community  are  concerned.  The 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  has  worked  effec- 
tively. It  has  been  that  court  of  last  resort 
that  many  citizens  look  to  as  the  only  pro- 
tection they  have  from  municipal  politicians, 
from  planning  boards  and  what  have  you. 

I  think  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  has 
done  a  good  job  in  the  past,  and  if  there  is 
any  criticism  of  them  it  is  because  they  have 
had  too  much  work  to  do.  I  think  a  lot  of 
the  things  that  are  sent  to  the  Ontario  Munic- 
ipal Board  for  approval  could  well  be  left  off 
their  agenda. 

It  seems  utterly  silly  that  little  planning 
things  or  simple  rezoning,  where  there  has 
been  no  objection  from  anyone,  have  to  be 
sent  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  for  their 
approval  and  it  simply  drags  on  for  months. 
TTiese  sort  of  things  could  be  handled  effec- 
tively, I  think,  by  changing— 

Mr.  Reid:  He  doesn't  like  anything  about 
this  government. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  —and  I'm  pleased  to  see  in 
the  Throne  Speech  that  is  going  to  happen. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  look  at  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board,  and  that's  something  that 
I'm  looking  forward  to  having  happen.  Credit 
the  government  with  a  very  good  step  for- 
ward. 

Mr,  Singer:  The  minister  waited  all  night 
for  that! 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I'm  so  pleased  to  have  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  present.  I 
miss  him  when  he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  does?  I  will  stay 
for  the  rest. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  And  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  he  came  in  this  morning  I  didn't  know 
whether  to  applaud  or  salute  that  tie,  it's  a 
beautiful  thing. 
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Mr.  Singer:  One  modest  dresser  to  another. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  another  item  in 
the  Throne  Speech  that  I  was  interested  in 
was  the  move  to  increase  the  government's 
activity  in  forest  management.  If  you  hve  in 
northern  Ontario  that  is  a  very  important 
factor. 

Our  economy  is  dependent  to  a  great  ex- 
tent upon  the  forest  industry.  To  do  some- 
thing to  enrich  that  forest  industry  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  forests  of  our  province 
are  going  to  be  a  good  resource  is  important. 
The  government  is  taking  that  step  and  I'm 
looking  with  interest  to  see  how  e£Fective  it 
can  be. 

I  think  it  is  essential  that  it  be  done  now, 
and  that  we  get  moving  into  keeping  that 
resource  as  it  is.  The  cost  of  the  product  is 
getting  higher  as  a  result  of  it  having  to  be 
hauled  so  much  further  to  mills.  I  don't  have 
to  tell  the  members  for  the  other  northern 
ridings  about  that,  but  I  want  to  see  that 
resource  management  and  the  reforestation 
programme  carried  out. 

In  tourism,  again  there  is  a  move  by  the 
government  to  provide  more  assistance  to  the 
tourist  industry.  I  agree  it  may  sound  paro- 
chial, but  it  is  important  to  our  economy  in 
the  north;  tourism  is  a  great  industry  for  us. 
It  dumps  untold  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
economy  of  this  whole  province.  And  we 
want  this  to  happen. 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  real  tax  base  there. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  A  real  tax  base  is  the  com- 
ment from  the  gentleman  from  the  Nickel 
Belt  riding. 

Mr.  Foulds:  With  a  note  of  irony  in  his 
voice. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Some  of  the  NOTO  people 
weren't  saying  kind  things  about  the  govern- 
ment in  their  last  issue. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  hear  the 
member. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Some  of  the  NOTO  people 
weren't  saying  very  kind  things  about  the 
Premier  in  their  last  issue. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  am  not  too  concerned  about 
what  the  NOTO  people  might  say  about  me 
or  about  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  They  are  the  member's  sup- 
porters. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  This  simply  goes  to  show  that 
we  don't  jump  up  and  down  every  time  one 


particular  group  applauds  or  pulls  the  string, 
unlike  some  members  of  this  Legislature  that 
I  know,  or  members  of  certain  parties  that  I 
know. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Except  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  The  members  opposite  jump 
for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  don't  have  to  jump  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  either.  I  simply  say 
that  despite  comments  from  the  member  for 
Nickel  Belt. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  government  just  jumps  when 
Mr.  Moog  pulls  the  string. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  If  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
wants  to  stand  in  this  House  and  say  openly 
and  publicly  to  the  people  of  northern  On- 
tario, or  for  that  matter  of  all  of  this  prov- 
ince, that  tourism  is  bad  for  this  province, 
then  by  all  means  I  will  give  him  the  time  to 
do  so  now. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  does  not  provide  a  tax 
base  and  the  member  knows  it. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Tourism  has  paid  a  lot  of 
money;  it  has  helped  to  keep  a  lot  of  people 
working.  All  one  has  to  do  is  take  a  look  at 
what's  happening. 

It's  a  great  thing  about  the  members  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party,  Mr.  Speaker. 
They  continually  attack  those  things  that 
provide  jobs  in  this  province.  I  understand 
that  my  friend  from  Sudbury  East  (Mr. 
Martel)  is  going  to  take  that  on  a  little  later 
on  in  this  debate,  and  I  want  to  listen  wnth 
interest. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  substandard  wages  too. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  When  International  Nickel 
breathes,  the  party  over  there  freezes  with 
complete  paralysis  from  the  neck  up. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
there  are  a  number  of  speakers  left  to  go  on 
before  we  adjourn  for  tonight.  One  in  par- 
ticular whom  I  want  to  listen  to  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  would  be  the  member 
for  Port  Arthur,  I  think  it  is,  who  is  appar- 
ently going  to  follow  shortly.  So  I  will  simply 
conclude  by  saying  this,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Just  as  soon  as  the  member 
sits  down. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  Say  to  this  government  that  if 
they  ignore  the  north  they  do  so  at  their  own 
peril. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Cross  the  floor. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
last  several  years  this  government  has  shown 
a  very  keen  interest  in  helping  northern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  Like  Highway  17. 

Mr,  Rhodes:  I  am  satisfied  that  we  are 
going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Reid:  What  was  there  in  the  Throne 
Speech  that  referred  to  northern  Ontario? 
What  was  there? 

Mr.   Rhodes:   I  think  with  regard  to  the 
reference  in  the  Throne  Speech  to  air  trans- 
portation- 
Mr.  Reid:  Three  airports  for  three  northern 
Indian  reserves;  nothing  else! 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Let's  wait  and  see  what's 
going  to  happen. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Nothing  for  the  north  and  the 
member  knows  it. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  We  don't  have  to  worry  about 
what  is  going  to— 

Mr.  Laughren:  Support  our  amendment. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  fertilizer  plant  up  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  didn't  realize  the  member 
for  Rainy  River  was  so  touchy.  But  I  think 
he  relates  better  to  Manitoba  anyway. 

Mr.  Reid:  Did  the  member  read  the  Throne 
Speech?  What  is  in  there  about  northern 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  He  is  nmning  for  the 
leadership,  didn't  the  members  know? 

Mr.  Drea:  He  was  nmning  for  the  leader- 
ship. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Oh  I  thought  he  was! 

Mr.  Reid:  We  have  22  running  for  the 
leadership.  We  have  lots  of  talent. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  will  do 
now  is  thank  you  for  your  attention  and 
allow  my  friend  from  Port  Arthur  to  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  one  of  the  few  Tories 
who  has  a  sense  of  humour— one  of  the  very 
few. 


Mr.  Reid:  All  of  them  have  got  to  have  it 
to  sit  over  there. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  could  have  been 
far  more  critical  of  his  government  than  that. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  should 
more  appropriately  be  entitled  the  "Drone 
from  the  Throne.'  It  is  almost  as  if  Dalton 
Camp  was  on  leave  of  absence  this  past  year. 
Under  the  delusion  that  he  is  supplying  the 
federal  Conservatives  with  sure-grip  ballet 
shoes,  he  is  in  fact  probably  at  this  very 
moment  slipping  sophisticated  banana  skins 
under  the  heavy-footed  two-step  of  droopy- 
eyed  Bob. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Throne 

drone- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  I  just  have 

to  hear  to  imderstand  what  he  is  saying. 

Mr.   Foulds:    —looked   like   a   scissors-and- 
paste    job    of   leftovers    from   press    releases, 
unimplemented  legislation,  and  those  unused, 
prefabricated  speeches- 
Mr.  Singer:  Who  wrote  that? 


Mr.    Foulds: 

luncheons. 


-delivered    at    Rotary    Clvib 


An  hon.  member:  That's  what  it  was. 
Mr.  Singer:  Who  wrote  that  one? 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  only  other  speeches  deliv- 
ered this  session  which  rival  it  in  unequalled 
inflated  verbiage- 
Mr.  Singer:  Who  wrote  that  one? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  It  sounds 
like  an  old  reply  to  the  Throne  Speech  by 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr. 
Lewis). 

Mr.  Singer:  He  used  to  deliver  that  off  the 
top  of  his  head.  He  didn't  have  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —are  the  interjections  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  and  the  state- 
ment this  afternoon  by  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Social  Development  (Mr.  Welch)  on 
Heritage  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  statement  this  afternoon, 
like  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  was  full 
of  great  vocabulary  but  the  syntax  certainly 
lacked  any  panache— and  that  is  leaving  aside 
the  content.  One  can  quite  easily  leave  aside 
the  contents  of  that  statement  this  afternoon, 
and  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
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Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  And  the 
member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  right;  but  he  won't  go 
away. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  He  is  going 
away,  by  heaven. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  might. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Such  a  collection  or  resound- 
ing twaddle  I  have  never  heard;  except  of 
course  from  the  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sorry.  If  the  member 
wants  to  talk  about  me  I'll  stay. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  my  last  mention. 

But  nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of 
the  despair  that  I  feel  about  this  goverrmient; 
the  tremendous  ennui,  frustration  that  one 
must  feel  every  time  one  enters  this  chamber; 
the  feeling  that,  'IMy  God,  here  we  go 
through  the  ritual  again"— in  spite  of  that 
feeling,  I  feel  that  one  must  keep  trying- 
keep  trying  to  penetrate  the  armour  land  the 
insensitivity  of  this  government. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  the  member  for  Welling- 
ton-DufFerin  (Mr.  Root)  in  particular.  Just 
take  a  look  at  him. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Let's  just  contemplate  a  few 
of  the  gems  from  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  How  resounding  it  all  does  sound. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Now 
take  it  easy.  We  know  the  member  can  read. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Take  this  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
page  6:  New  policy  initiatives  in  the  energy 
field  are  a  matter  of  active  and  intensive  con- 
sideration." 

Now,  that's  not  just  a  phrase,  Mr.  Speaker. 
It's  not  just  a  sentence  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  but  a  whole  paragraph.  Let's  just 
roll  those  orotund  tones  of  that  one  around 
again: 

New  policy  initiatives  in  the  energy  field 
are  a  matter  of  active  and  intensive  con- 
siderations. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Pretty  impres- 
sive. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Should  have  said  "energetic." 

Mr.  Foulds:  Listen  to  the  bugle  call.  Listen 
to  the  trumpeting.  But  what  does  that  sen- 
tence, nay,  tiiat  whole  paragraph  mean? 

Mr.  Drea:  Did  the  member  write  that  him- 
self? He  didn't  vnrite  that. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  He  did 
though.  I  watched  him. 

Mr.  Foulds:  In  plain  English,  "New  policy 
initiatives  in  the  energy  field  are  a  matter 
of  active  and  intensive  consideration,"  means 
in  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  we're  thinking  about 
what  the  hell  we're  going  to  do  with  energy. 
That's  what  it  means.  The  member  for  Chat- 
ham-Kent (Mr.  McKeough),  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development  (Mr. 
Lawrence),  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  even 
William  Kelly  are  all  together  thinking- 
Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Mainly  Wil- 
liam Kelly. 

Mr.  Foulds  —about  what  this  province  is 
going  to  do  with  energy.  And  before  I  go  on 
in  a  masochistic  way  to  the  other- 
Mr.  Drea:   Why  doesn't  the  member  put 
some  in  his  speech? 

Mr.  Foulds:  —delights  of  the  Throne 
Speech,  I  would  like  to  take  a  look  at  a  few 
of  my  favourite  cabinet  ministers  and  a  few 
of  my  favourite  government  members. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  It  is  an  old  pastime 
over  there.  Delete  that.  We  have  heard  it 
before. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  really  don't  think  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West— and  I  admire  and 
respect  him  enormously— 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member  had  better. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —really  did  justice  last  week 
in  his  review  of  the  galaxy  on  the  cabinet  and 
government  benches. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  I  was  insulted.  The  leader  of  the 
NDP  missed  me. 

Mr.  Foulds:  There  is  little  hope  in  the 
Throne  Speech,  so  perhaps  we'll  have  to  look 
forward  to  the  budget.  That  gets  me  to  my 
first  favourite  cabinet  minister,  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  White),  He  is  always  the  doughty  battler 
full  of  bumptious  skill,  good  humour;  a  de- 
lightful opponent;  the  dead-end  kid  of  the 
Conservative  cabinet. 

Mr.  Deans:  He's  a  miserable,  useless- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Carry  on.  I  love  this  interjec- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  said  he's  a  dead-end  kid. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Don't  the 
members  agree  about  him? 
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Mr.  Foulds:  Not  quite.  The  Treasurer  isn't 
quite  the  great  white  hope  of  the  "big  blue 
machine,"  but  he  is  certainly  the  most  rotund 
lightning  rod  for  his  slightly  shifty-eyed 
friend  who  sits  occasionally  to  his  right. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Very 
occasionally. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  take  that  back,  Mr.  Speaker; 
that's  a  little  too  harsh.  The  Premier  can't 
really  help  it  that  if,  in  the  remaking  of  the 
Premier,  everything  in  fine  precision  has  been 
remodelled  except  his  eyes.  Do  you  notice 
how  they  dart  about— darting  is  probably  a 
better  word  than  shifty— 

An  hen.  member:  Yes,  I've  noticed. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —like  two  alert,  slightly  doubt- 
ful but  alive  sparks  imprisoned  in  a  hollow 
outer  shell.  I  noticed  him  on  television  the 
other  night,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  don't  often  get 
a  chance  to  observe  him  in  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Deans:  Nobody  does. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  was  at  that  point  reading 
his  artful  and  yet  hollow  speech  to  the  oil 
barons  in  Alberta.  Those  eyes  kept  darting 
around  the  audience,  not  quite  exuding  the 
confidence  that  the  whole,  sleek,  well-tailored, 
persona  does  here  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  was  looking  for  prospects 
for  Bill  Kelly. 

Mr.  FoiJds:  Did  Hansard  get  that?  He  was 
looking  for  prospects  for  Bill  Kelly. 

Those  eyes  seemed  to  be  saying,  "How 
am  I  doing,  fellows?"  And  they  weren't  really 
getting  any  positive  response.  They  certainly 
werent  getting  the  positive  response  that  the 
Premier  gets  from  the  sycophants  here  in  the 
Legislature.  In  fact,  those  eyes  looked  a  little 
bit  as  if  they  were  watching  a  tennis  match. 

You  know,  I  really  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  the  Premier.  I'd  like  to  relate 
a  story  if  I  may,  an  anecdote  that  happened 
to  someone  whom  I  know  quite  intimately. 

Mr.  Drea:  Why  doesn't  the  member  stick 
to  the  script? 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  Conservative  Party,  I 
imderstand,  is  still  using  the  services  of  a 
market  research  company  from  Detroit.  They 
are  surveying  the  province,  I'm  told,  on  the 
average  of  once  every  two  weeks  or  so  to 
find  out  what  the  pubhc  is  thinking.  You  see 
it's  a  government  of  reaction  in  the  real 
sense,  not  only  reaction  in  the  conservative, 


legislative    sense    but    reaction    to    popular 
opinion.  They  have  no  concept  of  leadership. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  are  working  on  the 
member  for  Wellington-DufFerin  now. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  surveyor  came  into  my 
home,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  asked  my  wife 
if  she  would  care  to  answer  a  few  questions. 
After  the  first  six  pages  of  things  about— 

Mr.  Drea:  Did  the  member  for  Nickel  Belt 
write  that?  I  didn't  think  so. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —prices  and  the  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  and  other  nonpolitical 
matters,  it  became  apparent  as  the  survey 
went  on  it  was  in  fact  a  political  survey.  The 
key,  turning-point  question  was:  "There  has 
been  a  lot  of  controversy  lately  about  whether 
Mr.  Davis  should  be  called  Premier  Davis  or 
Prime  Minister  Davis." 

Well,  my  wife  happened  to  have  been  in 
the  Legislature  a  year  ago  December,  late 
one  Thursday  evening  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  supplementary  estimates  of  the 
then  Department— soon  to  be  Ministry— of 
Community  and  Social  Services.  My  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Sudbury  East  (Mr. 
Martel)  had  raised  the  matter  of  the  inade- 
quate allowances  paid  to  those  on  general 
welfare  assistance  and  under  the  Family 
Benefits  Act  and  that  sleek  group  over  there 
had  pounded  their  desks  in  derision  at  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  seared  itself  indelibly 
on  my  wife's  mind,  so  when  this  surveyor 
asked,  "What  do  you  think  Mr.  Davis  should 
be  called?",  because  the  Premier  had  been 
there,  along  with  the  other  cabinet  ministers, 
calling  down  derision  upon  my  colleague 
from  Sudbury  East,  she  said  something  in 
very  unparliamentary  language.  Roughly 
translated,  I  think  you  could  report  it  in  this 
House  as  saying,  "I  think  Mr.  Davis  should 
be  called  a  fat,  complacent  person  of  un- 
known parental  origin." 

Hon.  Mr.  WinWer:  That  means  she  is  a 
good  NDPer,  I  must  say. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Now  I  like  the  Premier,  Mr. 
Speaker.   I  think  that  underneath  that  pro- 
grammed exterior,  underneath  that  false  con- 
fidence, underneath  that  complacency- 
Mr.  Drea:  Notice  he  guards  his  back. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —underneath  that  arrogance, 
there  is  a  human  being  striving  to  get  out. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  And  it's  that  Bill  Davis- 
Mr,  Drea:  He  keeps  his  hand  behind  his 
back. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —the  one  that  never  has  any 
chance,  that  I  wish  w^ell;  the  one  that  never 
has  a  chance  to  live. 

The  Premier's  character  has  the  stuff  of 
tragedy  in  it— tragedy  on  the  scale  of  Willie 
Loman. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  that's  not  bad. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  not  bad. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Now  he  might  have  to  get  a 
reference  to  get  that  one,  but  that's  about  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  is  Willie's  oldest  son. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  inner  being  I  wish  well 
and  freedom.  The  outer  being  represents  all 
that  is  false,  harmful  and  insincere  in  politics 
and  in  political  life  in  this  province. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  watch  the  Premier  with 
fascination,  with  the  awe,  the  horror  and  the 
compulsion  of  watching  a  tragedy. 

For  comic  relief  I  turn  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Wells).  Now  there's  a  minister 
that  one  cannot  watch  vdth  any  sense  of  im- 
pending tragedy,  no  darting  eyes  there- 
Mr.  Laughren:  It's  already  happened. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —except,  with  increasing  fre- 
quency, as  the  member  for  Scarborough  West 
pointed  out,  to  the  often  vacant  seat  of  the 
Premier,  seat  No.  7. 

No,  the  Minister  of  Education  is  fascinating 
in  a  totally  different  way— handsome,   dash- 
ing- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  no! 

Mr.   Foulds:    —jaw   jutting   out,   well   tai- 
lored- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  dissociate  myself. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —he  represents  all  that  is  good 
in  the  man  who  reads  "Playboy,"  the  grade  8 
boy  who  has  never  quite  grown  up  because 
he  still  doesn't  quite  know  what  girls  look 
like  without  their  clothes  on— 

Mr.  Laughren:  He's  a  locker-room  boy. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —so  he  turns  to  the  tinted  and 
glossy  pinks  of  the  Playboy  centrefold. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  assure  you,  that's  quite  true. 


Mr.  Laughren:  Not  bad,  if  not  "Penthouse." 

Mr.  Foulds:  But  I  must  give  the  Minister 

of  Education  his  due- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Order,  please. 

Rule  No.  16(a),  12,  reads  as  follows: 

In  debate,  a  member  shall  be  called  to 
order  if  he  speaks  disrespectfrdly  of  Her 
Majesty,  or  any  of  the  royal  family,  or  the 
Governor  General  or  the  administrator  of 
Canada,  or  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or  the 
Administrator  of  the  province. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  hon.  member 
should    be    permitted    a    certain    amount    of 
leeway  and  humour  in  his  speech- 
Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Did  he  say 
something  bad  about  him? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —but  he  is  speaking  of  the 
Premier  of  this  province  and  I  think  he  is 
just  going  a  little  bit  too  far. 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  no,  he  is  speaking  of  the 
Minister  of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker:  He  is  going  a  little  too  far. 

Mr.  Drea:  Come  on,  clean  up  the  act.  It's 
five  after  10. 

Mr.   Laughren:   What  a  lot   of  nonsense! 

Mr.  Foulds:  To  the  point  of  order,  and 
continuing  my  remarks,  you  interrupted  me 
at  a  most  opportune  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  He  isn't  dry  behind  the  ears 
yet. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Drea:  Clean  up  the  act. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  must  give  the  Minister  of 
Education  his  due. 

Mr.  Drea:  Clean  up  the  act. 

Mr.  Foulds:  After  his  jaunt  to  Florida 
he  has  been  doing  his  penance.  He  has  been 
in  his  place  during  question  period  at  least 
three  days  in  a  row,  a  capital  and  consistent 
performance. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  right. 

Mr.  Laughren:  And  unusual. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Before  I  move  back  to  the  in- 
anities of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  Mr. 
Speaker— 
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Interjections  by  Hon.  members. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Illustrate  it;  illustrate  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —I'd  like  to  turn  kindly,  if 
I  may,  to  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism (Mr.  Bennett). 

Mr.  Drea:  He  looks  a  lot  better  than  the 
member  does. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Minister  of  Education 
is  wishing  a  thunderbolt  would  come  down. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  was  just  yesterday  that  the 
thought  clicked  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Save  us,  save  us  from  the  Burt 
Reynolds  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We've  got,  not  just  one- 
Mr.  Laughren:  That's  the  Solicitor  General 
(Mr.  Yaremko). 

Mr.  Foulds:  We've  got— 

Mr.  Drea:  The  member's  colleague  just 
flipped;  he  must  make  sure  he  says  who  it  is. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We've  got  not  just  one  but 
two  bush-league  John  Turners  in  our  midst, 
the  one  from  Peterborough— and  the  member 
for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Turner)  is  an  ingratiat- 
ing chap,  almost  as  ingratiating  as  the  Mini- 
ster of  Education.  Why,  I  am  told  that  the 
member  for  Peterborough  still  thinks  that  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  are  his  constitu- 
ents. He  offers  them  rides  in  his  station- 
wagon,  he  buys  them  coffee— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That's  an  excellent 
member  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Foulds:  —he  says  hello;  a  good  fellow; 
as  Chaucer  would  have  it,  a  hail,  well  met 
fellow. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Foulds:  No,  but  the  other,  the  second 
John  Turner  we  have,  is  embodied  in  the 
personality  of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett),  the  same  hard,  glint- 
ing determined  look  as  the  real  John  Turner, 
the  one  who  danced  with  Princess  Margaret 
—and  I  hope  I  don't  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  royal  family,  Mr.  Speaker— and  the  one 
who  later  became  the  federal  Liberal  Treas- 
urer. The  look  of  a  man  who  wears  contact 
lenses. 

Mr.  Drea:  Does  the  member? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Do  you  remember  when  he 
first  came  into  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 


he  fiddled  with  those  glasses?  No  more  of 
that  now.  Now  he  fiddles  with  his  suit  coat 
button  as  he  answers  all  inquiries  during 
question  period  in  that  basso  profundo  voice. 

Mr.  Drea:  At  least  he  has  a  suit  coat  on. 

Mr.  Foulds:  But  enough  of  this  frivolity, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  must  push  things  on  to  a 
higher  plane,  I  quite  agree. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  get  off  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  like  to  talk  now  in 
what  my  colleague  from  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Dukszta)  likes  to  phrase  as  "in  a  conceptual 
sense"  about  the  cabinet  and  the  government. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Here  we  have  two  distinct 
types  of  situations  in  the  cabinet.  We  have 
the  ministers,  the  individuals  such  as  the 
Minister  of  Education,  who  in  3%  years  has 
served  in  three  ministries.  One  of  my  consti- 
tuents called  him  "a  permanent  revolving 
cabinet  minister."  Then  we  have  the  perman- 
ent revolving  cabinet  ministries,  such  as  the 
Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics,  and  Inter- 
governmental Affairs. 

In  the  short  15  months  since  the  present 
Legislature  was  constituted,  we  have  had 
three  Treasurers,  all  cast  in  the  same  mould, 
abrasive,  hearty,  sometimes  profound— seldom 
but  sometimes— but  three  of  them  within  15 
months!  Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  no 
sense  of  direction  in  this  province?  Instead 
we  have  a  very  strong  sense  of  indecision. 

As  my  colleague  from  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  has  pointed  out  on  some  occa- 
sions, the  visible  symbol  of  the  whimsical 
direction  taken  by  this  government  with  re- 
gard to  regional  government  is  that  at  the 
present  time  this  government  doesn't  have  a 
separate  person  of  cabinet  rank  now  respon- 
sible for  regional  government. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  East  (Mr. 
Meen)  just  isn't  going  to  get  his  cabinet  post 
in  spite  of  his  hard  work,  doggedness  and 
determination. 

Now  back  to  the  Throne  Speech  itself.  On 
page  8  there  is  this  delightful  quotation:  "On 
receiving  the  recommendations  of  the  task 
force  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment, 
my  government  will  introduce  legislation  on 
the  disposal  of  solid  waste." 

How  many  in  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Speaker, 
felt  a  pain  when  those  words  were  read? 

Mr.  Laughren:  I  think  all  of  them. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  Note  once  again,  not  just  a 
phrase,  not  just  a  sentence,  but  a  whole  para- 
graph! How  many  in  the  cabinet  felt  "My 
God!  He's  talking  about  me?"  I  suspect  there 
was  a  certain  churning  in  the  stomach— dis- 
posal of  solid  waste!  "My  God,  the  boss  is 
going  to  legislate  me  out  of  existence." 

If  I  may,  Mr.   Speaker,  I  would,  turning 
much  more  seriously  now  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  sincerity- 
Mr.  Drea:  The  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr. 
Genua)  didn't  write  this,  did  he? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  did. 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  I  was  talking  to  the  member 
for  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  like  to  turn  with  some 
sincerity  to  the  member  for  St.  George  (Mrs. 
Campbell).  I  remember  the  member  for  Samia 
(Mr.  Bullbrooke)  being  very  gracious  about 
my  own  first  contribution  to  this  Legislature 
not  so  very  long  ago  and  I  would  like  to 
return  the  compliment. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  the  member  for  Sar- 
nia,  as  well  as  my  memory  serves,  I  think 
that  the  contribution  of  the  member  for  St. 
George  speaks  well  for  herself  and  for  her 
party.  I  would  be  less  than  honest,  I  must 
say,  if  I  wished  the  member  and  her  party 
well  politically  but  I  do  in  a  personal  and 
very  real  sense  welcome  her  presence  to 
the  Legislature  and  wish  her  well. 

I  would  like  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  turn 
to  things  of  substance  in  the  Throne  Speech 
if  I  could.  But  alas  there  are  no  things  of 
substance  in  the  Throne  Speech. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  I  didn't 
think  there  was  anything  in  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  will  add  substance  to  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  difficult  to  find. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  am  going  to  deal  briefly 
with  a  few  of  the  issues  that  I  think  should 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  Throne  Speech 
with  regard  to  northern  Ontario.  A  number 
of  important  matters  that  require  immediate 
and  serious  attention  in  northern  Ontario 
were  deliberately  ignored. 

For  example,  in  a  passing  way,  there  were 
exactly  three  mentions  of  that  part  of  the 
province— but  there  was  no  mention  of  much- 
needed  highway  development  in  northern 
Ontario;  there  was  no  mention  of  assistance 
for  unorganized  territories  even  though  the 
former  Treasurer  and  the  Premier  himself 
had  said  during  the  last  session  of  the  House 
that  something  in  this  regard  would  be  forth- 
coming  to   help   them   with   their   financing 


problems.  No  new  programmes  to  improve 
health  care  delivery  in  the  north  were  an- 
nounced. 

I  know  it  sounds  to  the  people  from  south- 
em  Ontario  a  bit  hke  a  broken  record,  never- 
theless, it's  the  only  weapon  we  have— to 
keep  reiterating  the  social  and  economic  in- 
justices that  are  visited  upon  the  people  from 
the  north.  To  me  the  most  disturbing  an- 
nouncement was  the  one  that  proclaimed 
with  a  great  deal  of  smugness  and  self- 
satisfaction  that  a  third  school  for  the  deaf 
would  be  opened  here  in  southern  Ontario, 
in  London.  Our  children  in  northern  Ontario 
must  still  travel  all  the  way  to  Belleville  if 
they  have  a  hearing  disability  because  there 
is  no  centre  for  deaf  children  in  northern 
Ontario. 

The  ministry  and  the  department  talked 
with  some  emotion  and  with  slight  justifica- 
tion about  the  improved  programme  for  get- 
ting those  children  home  on  weekends  so 
that  the  ties  with  the  family  are  maintained. 
But  they  cannot  get  the  children  from  Belle- 
ville to  northern  Ontario  and  back  for  a 
weekend.  Once  again  it  is  a  clear  case  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  people  who  live  in 
northern  Ontario. 

The  government  announced  a  reforestation 
programme.  It  is  welcome,  yes,  but  long 
overdue  also— and  necessary  because  neither 
private  industry  nor  the  government  itself  has 
kept  pace  with  the  cutting  of  our  forests  in 
the  past.  There  is  no  mention  in  all  of  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  reorganization 
of  a  re-emphasis  on  the  unit  forester;  no 
mention  of  the  fact  that  we  have  been  over- 
cutting  softwood  trees  in  northwestern  On- 
tario; no  mention  of  any  concrete  proposals 
in  this  regard. 

I  am  frankly  worried  about  the  announce- 
ment that  the  government  will  be  implement- 
ing some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
interim  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
land  drainage  of  which  the  member  for 
Lambton  (Mr.  Henderson)  is  the  chairman. 
Although  his  far-fetched  idea  about  the  giant 
reservoir  in  northwestern  Ontario  has  not 
reached  the  recommendation  stage,  people  in 
northwestern  Ontario  are  disturbed  about 
that  idea  and  the  press  that  it  received  and 
the  lack  of  denial  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment—to the  extent  that  the  hon.  member  for 
TTiunder  Bay  (Mr.  Stokes)  wrote  to  the  Pre- 
mier imploring  him  to  ask  that  committee  to 
refrain  from  visiting  northwestern  Ontario 
because  he  feared  for  their  safety. 

When  the  matter  was  raised  in  this  House 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr.  Auld) 
laughed  it  off  as  if  it  were  a  joke.  Well,  it 
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may  be  a  joke  but  it  is  a  very  bad  one.  It  is 
a  joke  that  will  destroy  the  way  of  life  of  a 
number  of  native  peoples  in  northwestern 
Ontario,  and  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  something 
for  which  we  will  not  stand.  And  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  very  real  reason  why  there  has 
been  a  resurgence,  particularly  in  northwest- 
em  Ontario  in  the  last  year,  of  that  perennial 
topic-separatism.  That  is  not  talk  that  I  like 
to  hear. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  He 
didn't  even  mention  he  was  going  to  have  a 
lake. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  hon.  member  for  Fort 
William  says  he  did  not  mention  it.  The 
member  is  not  a  member  of  that  committee 
and  was  not  present  when  the  statement  was 
made.  Frankly,  I  would  rather  trust  the 
reporter  from  the  Canadian  Press  than  the 
later  contradiction  and  denial  of  the  member 
for  Lamb  ton. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  I  read  what  he  said.  I  read 
what  was  quoted. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  an  exaggeration  and 
the  member  for  Fort  William  knows  it.  How 
could  he  have  read  what  was  said? 

Mr.  Jessiman:  I  read  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Was  there  a  transcript  of  the 
hearing? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  come  on!  That  implies  more 
than  any  of  us  are  prepared  to  believe. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  member's  denials  are 
based  on  ignorance.  He  didn't  deny  it  when 
I  raised  it  during  question  period.  However, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  should  not  engage  in 
crossfire.  I  should  continue  with  the  debate, 
a  formalized  ritual. 

One  of  the  things  that  intrigued  us  in 
northern  Ontario  as  we  read  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne  was  the  provincial  assistance  for 
the  development  of  airstrips  and  airports  in 
the  north.  I  would  hope  that  that  token  ges- 
ture would  be  implemented  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  would  also  hope  that  the— 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Would  that 
be  for  jets? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Well,  it  may  be  for  private 
jets  you  know. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  (Mr.  Carton) 
would  give  particular  attention  to  something 
in  the  riding  of  the  member  for  Kenora  (Mr. 
Bemier)  about  which,  strangely  enough,  he 


doesn't  seem  to  have  made  strong  represen- 
tation to  cabinet.  That  is  the  extension  or  the 
improvement  of  airport  facilities  at  the  town 
of  Kenora. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  members  of  the 
Conservative  government  were  invited  to  at- 
tend a  meeting  with  the  Kenora  and  district 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  had  transportation  waiting  at  the 
Kenora  airport  for  the  arrival  of  the  ministers 
of  government  and  lo  and  behold  they  didn't 
arrive.  The  ministers  found  it  more  conven- 
ient to  fly  to  Winnipeg  and  drive  back,  by 
their  own  passive  admission  indicating  that 
the  facilities  at  Kenora  were  inadequate  for 
the  kind  of  traflSc  that  is  now  being  gener- 
ated in  that  area. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  flew  to  Fort  Frances  last 
fall  and  had  to  land  at  International  Falls, 
Minn. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Right;  right  on! 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  couldn't  accommodate  us. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Then  the  cabinet  members  had 
the  gall  to  stand  up  at  the  meeting  to  point 
with  pride  to  phase  2  of  Design  for  Develop- 
ment: Northwestern  Ontario  Region,  and  tell 
the  people  about  the  development  of  airports 
and  airstrips  in  northwestern  Ontario.  Not 
one  of  them  had  used  the  present  service. 
Is  that  because  it  was  inadequate?  Is  that  a 
passive  admission  of  their  neglect  of  the 
north?  I  think  so. 

One  other  small  matter  has  been  intriguing 
me  for  some  time,  and  I  raise  it  in  the  form 
of  a  rhetorical  question.  Sitting  on  my  desk 
for  the  last  two  weeks  has  been  a  press 
release  from  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Tourism.  The  press  release  goes  into  some 
great  detail  and  has  some  hallelujahs  of 
praise  about  an  11-man  Ontario  tourism  team 
that  left  for  Spain  on  the  weekend  before 
the  press  release  was  issued. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  a  government  plane? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Well,  the  minister  later  said 
that  all  those  who  weren't  government  mem- 
bers had  to  pay  their  own  way.  But  when 
one  goes  through  the  list  of  those  people  who 
are  on  the  mission  to  Spain,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  civil  servants— and  that's  fair  enough— 
but  when  one  goes  through  the  list  and  looks 
at  the  locations  of  the  residences,  one  finds 
such  addresses  as  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  To- 
ronto; Cleveland's  House,  Post  Office,  Mus- 
koka;  267  Bathurst  St.,  London  15;  The 
Continental   Inn,   Barrie;   Arrowhead   Ranch, 
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RR2,  CoUingwood;  Wigamog  Inn,  Halibur- 
ton;  Suite  8,  15  Clapperton  St.,  Barrie;  One 
Thousand  Islands  Travel  Council,  209  Ontario 
St.,  Kingston- 
Mr.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (York  West):  What  is 
the  hon.  member  reading? 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mcllveen  (Oshawa):  A  bus 
schedule! 

Mr.  Foulds:  —development  branch.  Minis- 
try of  Industry  and  Tourism,  Hearst  Block, 
Queen's  Park;  and,  finally,  one  address  from 
North  Bay. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  Does  the  hon. 
member  know  what  he's  reading?  Does  he 
know? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  one  representative  on  that 
mission- 
Mr.  MacBeth:  Of  what  mission? 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  the  hon.  member  had  been 
here  and  listening  instead  of  yapping,  he 
would  have  heard. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Foulds:    Of   that   tourism   mission   to 
Spain- 
Mr.  MacBeth:  What  is  he  reading? 

An  hon.  member:  He  doesn't  even  know 
himself  what  he's  reading. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Of  that  tourism  team  to  Spain 
—do  you  want  me  to— 

Mr.  Singer:  Start  over  again. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  clarify  things 
for  the  hon.  member,  I'll  read  the  whole 
release  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  not.  No.  Order.  It 
would  be  out  of  order  on  the  basis  of 
repetition. 

Mr.  Martel:  He's  not.  He's  reading- 
Mr.  Foulds:  I'm  not. 
Mr.  Speaker:  No.  It  would  be  repetition. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  crave 
your  indulgence. 

Mr.  Foulds:  All  I  read  were  the  addresses 
attached  to  the  release. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  heard  them  quite  clearly. 

Mr.  Foulds:  To  clarify  things  for  the  hon. 
member  I'll  read  the  entire  release- 


Mr.  Speaker:  No,  that  would  be  out  of 
order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Well,  if  I  may  speak  extem- 
porare,  Mr.  Speaker— 

An   hon.    member:    Paraphrase    it    all! 

An  hon.  member:  Extemporare? 

Mr.  Foulds:  For  the  hon.  member  and  his 
enlightenment,  the  minister- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Has  the  member  taken  any 
trips  lately?  Have  there  been  no  trips  for 
him  up  to  Nickel  Belt  lately? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Not  lately.  No.  The  member 
for  Fort  William  should  look  at  the  public 
accounts  and  see  who  had  the  big  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Who  claimed  his  mileage  back 
and  forth  from  Thunder  Bay?  Who  went  by 
plane,  which  was  cheaper? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  Foulds:  Now  the  press  release  on  the 
mission  that  I  was  speaking  about,  Mr. 
Speaker,  before— 

Mr.  Deans:  What  was  that  the  member 
was  saying  about  claiming  mileage  and  tak- 
ing the  plane? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Which  was  cheaper,  yes. 

Mr.  Deans:  Who  did  that? 

Mr.  Foulds:  I'm  not  sure  but  I  think  if 
the  member  takes  a  look  at  the  public  ac- 
counts and  sees  the  variation  in  figures  he 
might  get  a  hint  of  who  it  was. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  was  that?  I  didn't  get 
that. 

Mr.  MacBeth:  Cheerful  Tom! 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  the  member  know  some- 
thing about  this? 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  member  for  Fort  Wil- 
liam must  be  careful. 

Mr.  Foulds:  This  tourism  mission  to  Spain 
was  sponsored  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Tourism.  There  was  an  11-man  team 
from  Ontario.  All  of  the  representation  on 
that  team— 
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Mr.  MacBeth:  Well,  where  do  you  think 
the  team  was  going  to  come  from? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  the  member  would 
address  his  remarks  through  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Foulds:  All  of  the  representation  on 
that  team,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  from  southern 
Ontario  except  for  one  person  from  North 
Bay. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  that's  the  point! 

Mr.  Foulds:  An  11-man  team  with  one 
person  from  the  north  and  nobody  from 
northwestern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  There  just  happened  to  be 
one  from  Fort  William  riding  on  that  team. 

Mr.  Foulds:  There  was?  Did  he  get  a  free 
ride? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  wasn't  he— I  find  this 
intriguing,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  really  quite 
delightful. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  didn't  quite  hear  the  inter- 
jection. 

Mr.   Foulds:   There  was  an  unknown  ap- 
pointee on  that  mission  whom  the  Ministry 
of   Industry   and   Tourism   didn't  feel  fit  to 
%     name   in   the   press   release.   It  is   really  in- 
triguing. It's  amazing  that— 

Mr.  Jessiman:  There  was  fine  representa- 
tion from  the  city  of  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Martel:  Was  the  member  for  Fort 
William  there? 

Mr.  Foulds:  This  is  really  intriguing.  Once 
again,  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
has  overlooked  certain  members  who  went 
along  for  a  free  ride,  I  gather.  Let's  leave 
Industry  and  Tourism  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Fort  William.  He's  very  good  at  it;  he 
enjoys  it.  I'd  like  to  get  back  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Laughren:  If  it  wasn't  for  the  Peter 
principle,  the  member  for  Fort  William 
would  be  successful. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I'd  like  to  contrast  the  pro- 
vincial government's  attitude  towards  two 
professional  bodies  in  this  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
The  member  for  Nickel  Belt  shouldn't  run 
down  people  he  doesn't  know  anything  about. 


Mr.  Martel:  He's  not  rurming  down  people. 
It's  a  principle. 

Mr.  Foulds:  One  gets  a  hint  of  this  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  on  page  14. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Martel:  He  never  even  gave  the  name. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur  would  defer  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  East  he  might  get  the  floor. 

Mr.  Martel:  He's  just  looking  for  a  little 
support. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur  has  the  floor. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  are  more  pre-palaeolithic 
Tories  in  the  House  tonight. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  think  there's  a  full  moon 
out  tonight. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur 
should  check  with  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  because  this  is  his  report  on  the  same 
trip. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Same  trip?  The  member  for 
Thunder  Bay? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  ;     i    ,|/ 

Mr.  Foulds:  To  Spain?  The  hon.  member 
for  Thimder  Bay  has  gone  to  Spain? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Thimder  Bay 
would  not  go  to  Spain. 

Mr.  Martel:  He'd  return  to  his  car  quietly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  If  he  did,  he  wouldn't 
get  out. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  why  he  wouldn't  go. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  had  been  appointed  to  the  committee, 
I'm  sure  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tour- 
ism would  not  have  overlooked  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Anyway,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  return  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
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and  contrast  the  government's  attitude  to  two 
professional  bodies  in  this  province  by  little 
key  phrases  in  the  speech.  On  page  14  it 
says: 

My  government  will  present  legislation 
with  respect  to  negotiations  between  the 
teaching  profession  and  school  boards. 

Mr.  Martel:  This  is  a  pretty  good  place  to 
adjourn  because  it's  a  new  policy. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  move  adjournment. 

Mr.  Foulds:  At  the  bottom  of  page  15  it 
says: 

Further  legislation  will  be  presented  to 
you  to  strengthen  the  position  and  clarify 
the  role  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Ontario. 

On  the  advice  of  my  colleagues  and  all  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  because  I  am  getting  into 
another  aspect  of  the  speech,  a  rather  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  Reville  report,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Foulds  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  I  could  rise  on  what  I  hope 
you  will  consider  a  point  of  privilege- 
Mr.   I.   Deans   (Wentworth):   There  is  no 
such  thing  in  the  House. 


Mr.  Rhodes:  —before  the  House  adjourns. 
Well,  a  point  of  something  or  other,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  rising  on  one  of  the  simple 
points  that  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
(Mr.  Deans)  does  regularly,  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  see.  He  is  not  capable  of 
one  of  those  points. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Earlier  in  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  referred  to  a  statistic  in  which  I 
said— and  I  hope  I  quote  what  I  said— that,  if 
I  used  the  figures  that  I  would  relate  to 
northern  Ontario  to  southern  Ontario,  it 
would  indicate  a  fatality  rate  of  7,700  per- 
sons. That  was  erroneous;  I  used  the  wrong 
figures,  and  I  apologize  for  using  those 
figures,  because  they  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  What  are 
the  right  figures? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  say  that  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  member  constituted  neither  a 
point  of  order  nor  a  point  of  privilege.  How- 
ever, they  are  now  on  the  record,  and  the 
record  stands  corrected. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  No.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  how  do  you  correct  an  error 
in  Hansard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Our  guests  today  in  the  east 
f^allevy  are  students  from  Bialik  Hebrew  Day 
School  of  Toronto  and  Dr.  S.  J.  Phillips 
Senior  Public  School  of  Oshawa.  In  the  west 
fjallery  we  have  students  from  the  Welland 
Centennial  Secondary  School  of  Welland. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


TOUR  OF  LIVESTOCK  MARKETING 
FACILITIES 

Hon.  A.  W.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
explanation  to  the  members  of  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  advise  through  you,  sir,  that 
the  Ontario  Food  Council  is  co-ordinating  a 
tour  of  livestock  marketing  facilities  in  the 
Toronto  area  on  Monday  starting  at  9  a.m. 
Generally,  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  members 
of  the  Queen's  Park  press  gallery. 

The  gallery  has  already  been  invited  to 
attend  and  notice  has  been  posted  on  the 
bulletin  board  of  the  press  ^Uery.  Formal 
invitations  will  be  provided  along  with  back- 
ground data  of  the  places  which  will  be 
visited.  I  understand  this  will  be  done  today. 

A  bus  will  pick  up  those  who  wish  to  take 
the  tour  at  the  front  door  of  Queen's  Park 
on  Monday  at  9  a.m.,  and  will  return  to  the 
press  gallery.  Legislature  building,  in  time 
for  the  2  o'clock  question  period.  I  would  Kke 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  any  or  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  who  wish  to  attend 
and  to  participate  in  this  tour,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportimity. 

The  tour  will  include  the  Ontario  Stock 
Yards  market,  one  of  the  packing  houses  and 
the  meat  cutting  facilities  of  one  of  the 
major  supermarkets  in  the  area.  The  general 
purpose  of  the  tour  is  to  give  the  inside 
story  on  marketing  margins,  dressing  percent- 
ages and  the  facts  and  figures  on  wsiste, 
shrinkage,  markups,  etc.,  in  the  various  pro- 
ceses  of  the  packing  industry. 

Lunch  will  be  served,  and  a  round-table 
press  conference  will  wind  up  the  tour.  Those 
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involved  at  the  press  conference  who  will  be 
available  to  answer  questions  after  the  tour 
has  been  completed  will  be  members  of  the 
Food  Council— I  am  hoping  that  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Williams,  will  be  able  to  attend— 
Fred  Campbell,  the  general  manager  of  the 
Ontario  Stock  Yards,  Keith  Leckie  of  the 
Meat  Packers  Council;  and  one  of  the  men 
from  Canada  Packers,  whose  plant  I  believe 
wiU  be  visited.  I  do  not  intend  to  participate 
in  the  tour,  nor  will  I  be  attending  the  press 
conference. 

In  1969  and  1971  the  Ontario  Beef  Im- 
provement Association  sponsored  farm  tours 
for  the  benefit  of  food  editors,  farm  editors, 
feature  editors  and  members  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Association  of  Canada.  In  each  case 
two  premises  in  the  Toronto  area  were 
visited,  including  a  cow-calf  breeding  oper- 
ation and  a  feedlot.  On  each  occasion  be- 
tween 80  and  90  people  attended.  In  1972  a 
similar  tour  in  the  London  area  was  con- 
ducted and  was  similarly  well  attended.  Cer- 
tainly the  knowledgeable  and  responsible  re- 
porting of  those  who  attended  the  other  tours 
is  a  clear  indication  of  the  success  of  these 
ventures  sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Beef  Im- 
provement Association. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  tour  planned  on 
Monday  will  result  in  all  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  participate  in  the  tour 
gaining  knowledge  of  what  actually  happens 
in  the  marketing,  processing  and  distribution 
of  livestock,  an  industry  which  means  so  very 
much  to  the  total  economy  of  our  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the  'Trea- 
surer: Do  recent  statements  attributed  to  him 
about  the  timetable  for  regional  government 
indicate  any  change  in  the  policy  that  had 
been  previously  enunciated?  Specifically,  is 
there  any  p>ossibility  that  the  government's 
timetable  for  the  implementation  of  regional 
government  in  Hamilton-Wentworth  may  be 
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delayed?  Secondly,  will  the  minister  make 
public  the  recommendations  for  Haldimand- 
Norfolk,  which  have  been  available  for  more 
than  a  year,  even  if  he  has  to  extract  certain 
recommendations  that  might  be  of  a  land- 
sensitive  nature? 

Hon.  J.  White.  (Treasurer  and  Mimster  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Well,  I  certainly 
hope  we  wouldn't  have  to  postpone  Hamilton- 
Wentworth,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  a  meeting 
yesterday,  as  I  think  I  mentioned,  with  the 
reeve  of  West  Flamborough,  who  is  the 
warden  of  the  county;  I  think  they  want  to 
go  ahead.  I  have  a  meeting  at  11  o'clock 
today  with  Mayor  Copps  and  18  of  his 
councillors;  I  rather  think  they  want  to  go 
ahead.  So  my  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
that  I  am  very  hopeful  we  can  deal  with 
Hamilton- Wentworth  during  this  session. 

Insofar  as  Haldimand-Norfolk  is  concerned, 
I  am  sorry  I  am  not  well  informed  on  this. 
At  the  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Counties  and  Regions  of  Ontario,  on  Tuesday 
night,  the  wardens  of  Norfolk  and  Haldimand 
counties  asked  me  to  expedite  the  report.  I 
have  undertaken  to  do  that,  and  I  would 
hope  to  have  that  in  their  hands  within  the 
next  week  or  two. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  But  the  report  has  been 
in  the  minister's  hands  for  a  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  certainly  it  has 
been  in  the  ministry  for  a  period  of  time  but, 
as  I  say,  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  informed  about 
the  details  of  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Would 
it  be  possible,  with  the  rather  more  concilia- 
tory approach  that  the  present  Treasurer  is 
taking  in  this  matter- 
Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Conciliatory? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  siu-e.  If  we  are  to 
accept  his  statements  that  as  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned the  pressures  on  regional  government 
are  somewhat  lessened,  and  that  there  is  no 
rigid  timetable  which  cannot  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  community,  is  it  possible 
that  there  can  be  a  further  delay,  as  was 
requested  in  Brant  and  Brantford  yesterday 
of  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis),  in  the  require- 
ment that  the  commissioner  in  that  area  make 
his  report  by  the  summer  of  diis  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  would  like  to  take  a 
little  longer  and  do  it  better  if  that  is  neces- 
sary. If  there  is  strong  feeling  that  the  report 
should  be  delayed,  I  would  like  to  accom- 
modate the  people  in  the  area. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  one  last  question, 
and  that  will  be  it  as  far  as  this  subject  is 
concerned.  Will  the  minister  give  some  formal 
statement  regarding  the  reconsideration  of 
the  150,000  population  limit  which  was  the 
established  guideline  for  the  last  four  years 
on  proposed  regional  government  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  think  I  owe  it  to  the 

House  to  make  a  formal  statement  on  that 
subject.  I've  been  spending  most  of  my  time 
on  the  budget,  but  immediately  after  the 
budget  I  would  like  to  try  to  put  in  more 
formal  sense  the  remarks  I  made  yesterday 
in  response  to  a  question.  I  don't  see  any 
magic  in  150,000  or  any  other  criterion  es- 
tablished by  experts.  I  think  it  calls  for 
judgement.  I  think  probably  every  case  is  a 
little  different,  and  I  wouldn't  lock  myself 
into  150,000  or  any  other  specific. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  as  a  result  of  his  bungl- 
ing there  are  communities  in  the  Wentworth 
area  which  previously  were  in  agreement  but 
which  are  now  bickering  among  each  other? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  sir,  I  am  not  aware 
of  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  more  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No  supplementary.  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  V.  Singer  (Downsview):  Are  you  not 
going  to  let  me  ask  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No.  We've  had  three  supple- 
mentaries.  The  hon.  member  for  Downsview 
realizes  full  well  that  questions  must  be 
matters  of  public  urgency. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  question  from  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Singer:  When  vou  can  decide  that 
policemen's  duties  aren't  matters  of  urgency, 
then  I  don't  realize  it  at  all. 


USE  OF  INDIAN  PROGRAMME  FUNDS 
FOR  WOUNDED  KNEE  EXPEDITION 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services.  Is  be  aware  of  a  statement  made  by 
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a  Mr.  Myers,  ostensibly  a  field  worker  for 
the  London  branch  of  the  American  Indian 
movement,  indicating  that  $5,000  of  provin- 
cial funds,  that  had  been  allocated  for  a 
northern  Indian  youth  development  pro- 
gramme, had  been  spent  by  Indians  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province  and  from 
Buffalo  to  finance  an  expedition  to  Wounded 
Knee  in  support  of  the  Indian  situation  there? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
knowledge  no  funds  have  been  allocated  to 
any  Indian  organization  for  expenses  to  go  to 
"Wounded  Knee. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  hope  the  minister  will 
undertake  to  look  into  tliis  matter,  because 
the  statement  has  been  made  publicly  and 
been  quite  widely  reported  already  in  the 
London  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position have  further  questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


PfflLCO-FORD  LAYOFFS 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Lab- 
our: Was  he  informed  in  advance  by  Philco- 
Ford  in  Don  Mills  that  they  intended  to 
transfer  a  considerable  section  of  their  manu- 
facturing of  auto  radio  assemblies  to  Brazil? 

Hon.  F.  Cuindon  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Harris,  I  believe,  the 
public  relations  officer  for  Philco-Ford,  want- 
ed to  see  me  on  Wednesday.  Unfortunately, 
I  couldn't  see  him  personally,  but  he  came 
to  the  office  and  informed  us  that  from  40 
to  75  of  their  employees  would  be  affected 
by  this  layoff. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  in 
fact  the  information  from  the  company  came 
to  the  minister  virtually  on  the  day  when 
they  made  the  aimouncement?  There  was  no 
advance  consultation  with  the  ministry  over 
a  period  of  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  No,  the  first  time  I 
heard  about  it  was  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Wednesday. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Timbrell  (Don  Mills):  A  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker:  Did  Mr.  Harris  indi- 
cate when  these  layoffs  would  occur?  Would 


they  all  come  at  once  or  would  they  be  over 
a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Can 
they  justify  them  is  the  main  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  To  my  knowledge,  he 
didn't  give  me  any  specific  date  as  to  the 
time  of  the  layoffs;  he  didn't  say  exactly. 
However,  we  made  sure  of  telling  him  of  the 
provisions  of  our  Employment  Standards  Act 
and  we  have  also  offered  the  services  of  our 
employment  adjustment  service. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Sup- 
plementary, Mr,  Speaker:  Is  there  any  stat- 
utory obligation  for  an  employer  contemplat- 
ing this  kind  of  action  to  inform  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  some  time  in  advance?  If  not,  will 
the  minister  put  such  a  statutory  obligation 
on  the  books? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  It  is  a  matter  I  wall  be 
glad  to  look  into. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Supple- 
mentary question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  one  more  supple- 
mentary would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  When  will  the  minister  con- 
sider setting  up  a  plant  shutdownti  relocation 
compensation  fund  for  workers  who  are 
tossed  out  of  their  jobs  in  this  way,  the 
funding  to  be  paid  for  by  the  industries  in 
this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  would  be  a  federal  responsibility  more 
than  a  provincial  one. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  can't  allow 
plants  to  behave  that  way. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ontario 
South— I'm  sorry,  does  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough  West  have  further  questions? 


TORONTO  DOWNTOWN  HOUSINC 

Mr.   Lewis:   Yes,   I  do,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Can  I  ask  the  provincial  Treasurer,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
Grossman),  whether  the  Province  of  Ontario 
is  vdlling  to  grant  to  the  city  of  Toronto  the 
right  to  purchase  the  land  now  held  by  the 
developer  at  Dimdas  and  Sherboume  Sts. 
which  apparently  it  is  the  city's  wish  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  given 
to  understand,  shortly  before  the  House 
opened,  that  there  was  information  coming 
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to  me  from  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  which 
might  answer  that  question.  If  I  may,  I'll 
wait   vmtil   that   information    arrives   here. 


COMPOSITION  OF  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  GERIATRICS 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you.  I  hope  the  Speaker 
will  allow  the  Treasurer  to  answer  at  that 
time. 

May  I  ask  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services?  How  is 
it  that  the  minister's  advisory  committee  on 
geriatrics  has  nine  members,  not  one  of 
whom  is  a  woman? 

An  hon.  member:  Old  age. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  That's  a  very  good 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  for  one  believe 
we  should  have  more  women  in  this  field. 
The  hon.  member  knows  that  we  have  several 
women  on  our  board  of  review  and  I  will 
certainly  look  into  this  matter  and  try  to 
appoint  women  to  the  committee. 


COMPOSITION  OF  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE  ON  REHABILITATION 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  further  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Community  and  Social  Services:  How 
is  it  that  the  minister's  advisory  committee 
on  rehabilitation  has  11  members,  not  one 
of  whom  is  a  woman? 


COMPOSITION  OF  LABOUR 
RELATIONS  BOARD 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour:  How  is  it  that  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Board— governing  a  work  force  of 
which,  as  my  colleague  from  Nickel  Belt 
(Mr.  Laughren)  indicated  yesterday,  almost 
40  per  cent  comprises  women— is  a  board  of 
14  members,  not  one  of  whom  is  a  woman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  have  already  an- 
swered a  similar  question  previously,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  was  about  arbitration 
panels. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Yes,  that's  right,  in 
coimection  with  arbitrators.  I've  asked  my 
hon.  friend  to  give  me  a  list  of  women  who 
could  possibly— 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Yes,  I  got  it  last  week. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Can't  the  minister  find 
any  qualified  women  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  would  ask  the  mem- 
ber to  give  us  time  so  that  we  can  examine 
their  qualifications. 

Mr.   Lewis:   I   want  to   ask  by  way  of  a 

supplementary,  what  kind  of  perverse  dis- 
crimination does  the  minister  practise  in  his 
ministry  which  is  supposed  to  uphold  the  law 
in  this  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
fairness,  the  hon.  member  knows  fully  well 
the  Minister  of  Labour  is  not  one  to  dis- 
criminate. Far  from  it.  I'm  responsible  for 
the  Human  Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  the  minister  should  follow 
it. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Read  the 
Code  some  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  think  we  have  one  of 
the  best  women's  bureaus  in  this  country. 

'Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  need  not  give  us 
this  token  stuflF  about  a  women's  bureau.  He 
doesn't  even  enforce  his  legislation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  As  soon  as  one 
raises  this  issue  in  this  House  all  those  yap- 
ping boys  over  there  go  apoplectic.  Well, 
we've  had  enough  of  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


COMPOSITION  OF  RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION  BOARD 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  a  very  predictable  thing 
that  I'm  going  to  persist. 

A  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Tourism:  How  is  it  that  the 
Ontario  Research  Foundation  Board  has  25 
members,  not  one  of  whom  is  a  woman? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
fair  question  and  one  which  I  shall  look  at. 
There  are  some  vacancies,  I  believe,  coming 
up  on  the  research  board  and  we  will  review 
the  possibilities  of  appointing  some  ladies  to 
that  board. 
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COMPOSITION  OF  NIAGARA 
PARKS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  A  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resoiurces:  How  is 
it  that  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission  has  10 
members  and  not  one  woman  is  among  them? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  may 
I  point  out  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Parks  Com- 
mission has  three,  before  he  asks  me  a  ques- 
tion on  that  particular  matter,  I  will  look  into 
this  and  if  a  vacancy  occurs,  I  will  certainly 
give  it  every  consideration. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary  to 
this  minister,  how  is  it  that  Quetico  Park 
advisory  committee  and  the  Algonquin  Park 
advisory  committee,  with  16  members  on 
each  committee,  do  not  have  a  single  woman 
member? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  The  Quetico  Park  com- 
mittee- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  I  am  going  to 
disallow  that  question.  The  matter  was 
brought  up  during  the  debate  last  evening 
and  there  was  a  long  list  of  boards,  commis- 
sions and  so  forth  given.  The  numbers  of 
members  were  given.  The  member  today  is 
simply  going  over  the  entire  list  and  I  think 
it's  repetitious  and  does  not  constitute  proper 
questioning. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  it  is  interesting  that  questions  which 
are  raised  in  the  Throne  debate— on  which 
there  is  no  exchange,  of  course,  in  this  House; 
they're  just  raised— you  would  rule  out  of 
order  when  they  are  raised  specifically  the 
next  day.  It  is  also  interesting  that  you  choose 
to  rule  this  particular  subject  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  asked 
about  four  questions  pertaining  to  identically 
the  same  topic. 

Mr.   Lewis:   I  have  stopped.   I'll  wait  for 

other- 
Mr.    Speaker:    He    is    repetitious,    and    in 

fact  I- 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  can't  you  be  consistent 
from  day  to  day? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  no  further  questions, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I'll  ask  them  on  Monday. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 


Mr.  Speaker:  I'll  recognize  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  at  the  proper  time,  but  I 
don't  recognize  him  now. 

Mr.  Singer:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  connection  with  the  ques- 
tions of  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
West,  I  had  doubt  that  they  were  of  urgent 
public  importance  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  consider  them  of  urgent 
public  importance,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Unfortunately  I  am  the  one 
who  has  to  make  the  decision. 

V 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  well,  it  is  a  decision  that 
is  unbecoming  to  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  it  is  a  valid  question. 
The  hon.  member  for  Ontario  South. 


USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  is  of  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources.  I'd  like  to  ask  him  if  the 
statement  that  was  made  yesterday  by  the 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent)— that 
he  personally  saw  the  minister  loading  medi- 
cinal supplies  in  the  form  of  booze  into  one 
of  the  government's  aircraft— is  true? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Now  that's  of  urgent  public  import- 
ance. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad 
that  the  member  brought  that  up,  because 
when  the  question  was  asked  of  me  yesterday 
by  the  member  from  Owen  Sound  I  missed 
the  first  part  of  it  and  did  not  answer- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  are  aware  the  matter  that 
the  hon.  member  raised  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  in  the  debate  on 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Therefore  it  is  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —and  surely  you  can't 
allow  that  kind  of  a  setup  exchange  when 
you  won't  allow  the  same  thing  to  happen 
from  this  side? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  mean,  I'd  like  to  hear 
about  the  booze  that  he  was  loading  in  his 
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plane,  according  to  the  hon.  member,  but 
you  will  understand,  sir,  that  it  was  raised 
in  the  same  debate  which  you  would  not 
allow  information  to  be  raised  from  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  The  member  doesn't 
want  to  hear  the  answer,  eh? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  He  doesn't  want  to  hear 
the  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  say  that  my  sugges- 
tion and  my  comments  on  the  questions  rais- 
ed by  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West 
were  not  simply  because  they  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  Throne  debate,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  questions  today  were  repetitive.  They 
were  almost  the  identical  sort  of  question 
directed  to  individual  ministers,  and  I  don't 
think  they  were  of  urgent  public  importance. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  you  certainly  consider  this 
more  important  than  the  questions  I  asked, 
is  that  it,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  don't  know  which  question 
the  hon.  member  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  question  that's  of  com- 
pelling urgent  public  importance— the  ques- 
tion about  the  booze  on  tiie  minister's  plane. 
You  have  time  for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Unfortimately,  to  the  mem- 
bers, I  have  to  make  the  decisions.  There  is 
no  point  in  debating  it.  I'll  attempt  to  make 
the  decisions  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  right.  Let's  hear 
about  the  booze. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
point  of  order.  I  may  say  that  I  think  the 
minister's  character  has  been  questioned,  and 
I  think  it  is  of  urgent  public  importance. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  With  all  of  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  point 
of  order.  I  want  to  draw  to  your  attention- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute,  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  they  wanted  to  clarify  that  point, 
the  minister  could  have  risen  on  a  question 
of  privilege  or  whatever  he  wanted  and 
clarmed  it.  He  didn't  need  to  have  this  neat 
little  setup- 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  not  very  neat. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —between  a  backbencher 
and  himself  to  intrude  on  the  question  period. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers that  I  did  not  clearly  hear  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Ontario  South  asked  as  a 
question. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  wasn't  worthwhile  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  was  too  much  noise 
going  on  in  the  chambers. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order:  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  has  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion previously  asked. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  It  had  better 

be  good! 


AYR-BLENHEIM  LAND  PURCHASE 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Friday 
last,  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  raised 
a  question  in  connection  with  my  recom- 
mendation to  the  Management  Board  of 
Cabinet  to  approve  the  expenditure  of  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  land  in  the  Ayr-Blenheim 
area. 

The  question  expressed  concern  for  the  loss 
of  good  agricultural  land  in  the  area  if  the 
proposal  to  build  a  reservoir  proceeds. 

The  Grand  River  has  always  posed  very 
severe  water  management  problems  and  dur- 
ing the  1930s  the  Grand  River  commission 
was  established  to  try  to  solve  some  of  these 
problems. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1970  and  the 
early  part  of  1971  the  management  services 
division  of  Treasury  Board  undertook  a  very 
comprehensive  study  of  the  Grand  River 
watershed  in  order  that  a  properly  co-or- 
dinated programme  for  flood  control,  munici- 
pal water  supply  and  waste  disposal  could 
be  designed  and  implemented. 

I'm  taking  the  liberty,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  pro- 
viding the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
with  a  copy  of  that  report,  which  was  re- 
leased in  the  fall  of  1971.  The  report  was 
provided  to  all  the  municipalities  on  the 
watershed  and  has  been  available  from  the 
Grand  River  Conservation  Authority  oflBce  on 
request. 

This  report  contains  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations over  a  considerable  planning 
period.  It  recommends  a  programme  of 
studies,  which  we  hope  will  eventually  pro- 
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vide  the  information  needed  in  order  to 
answer  the  problems  of  providing  municipal 
water  supplies  for  Guelph,  Hespeler,  Preston, 
Gait,  Waterloo,  Kitchener,  Brantford  and 
other  municipalities  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
watershed. 

Two  major  options  are  considered:  The 
possibility  of  providing  adequate  water  sup- 
plies from  the  river  system  and  associated 
ground  water-well  fields,  and  the  possibility 
of  a  pipeline  from  Lake  Erie. 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  Ayr  Reserv'oir,  I  would  refer 
to  page  68  of  that  report;  and  I'd  like  to 
quote  from  it: 

Since  the  Ayr  reservoir  is  an  essential 
component  of  one  of  the  two  main  water 
management  options,  and  since  we  further 
feel  that  additional  studies  are  likely  to 
confirm  its  superiority,  it  would  be  wise 
to  ensure  land  is  available  for  the  dam  and 
for  the  impoundment  if  and  when  required. 

We  recommend  that  land  for  the  pro- 
posed Ayr  reservoir  of  the  Nith  River  be 
purchased  as  it  becomes  available  but  that 
the  dam  should  not  be  constructed,  nor 
detailed  design  carried  out,  until  the  results 
of  further  studies  and  evaluations  confirm 
it  as  part  of  the  long-term  water  supply 
system  for  the  megalopolis. 

With  reference  to  the  concern  of  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  for  the  loss  of 
agricultural  land,  I  refer  to  page  6  of  the 
report  and  recommendation  No.  8,  which 
states  that  communities  in  the  Grand  River 
basin  should  exercise  moderation  in  planned 
growth. 

In  this  connection  the  Grand  River  Con- 
servation Authority  have  opposed  proposed 
severances  of  farmland  into  smaller  holdings, 
and  I  am  advised  that  they  will  retain  lands 
acquired  in  the  Ayr-Blenheim  area  in  agri- 
cultural use  until  such  time  as  a  final  decision 
is  made  with  respect  to  construction  of  the 
dam  and  reservoir. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  aware  of  the  ob- 
jections stated  by  local  residents  and  formally 
by  resolution  of  the  downtown  council?  And 
is  he  further  aware  that  flood  control  is  not 
normally  put  forward  as  the  reason  for  the 
dam,  but  that  the  main  reason  is  to  recharge 
the  water  table  for  the  use  of  some  of  the 
mtmicipalities  in  the  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  aware  of  all  the  matters  which  the  hon. 


Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  raised,  and  we 
are  very  cognizant  of  their  feelings  in  that 
area;  but  we  do  tliink  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  report  are  the  ones  we  should  be 
following.  We  are  only  assembling  land  as  it 
becomes  available. 

Mr,  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  The 
decision  to  go  forward  with  the  dam,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  finalized,  has  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  No,  the  decision  has  not 
been  finalized. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 


COMPLAINT  ABOUT  OMB 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question  is  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Could  he  tell  us  now  what  action,  if 
any,  he  is  taking  as  a  result  of  the  corre- 
spondence sent  to  him  with  reference  to  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  hearings  on  the 
West  St.  James  Town  matter?  I  believe  he 
couldn't  recall  the  spelling  of  one  of  them 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  perhaps  that 
is  now  clarified. 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Attorney  General):  Yes, 
the  letter  was  from  a  Mr.  Weitz;  I  have  ob- 
tained it  and  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  about  that  matter. 
That  hearing  is  still  proceeding,  and  I  don't 
think  we  should  interfere  with  those  matters. 
I  am  satisfied  that  that  hearing,  as  it  is  pro- 
ceeding, is  fair  and  impartial,  and  the  people 
there  are  being  heard.  I  have  had  two  letters 
from  the  gentleman  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
member;  I  have  not  seen  a  transcript  of  that 
hearing  at  the  present  time- 
Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  The  minister 
then  has  come  to  a  conclusion  without  the 
facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Now,  just  a  minute.  What 
that  particular  person  wanted  to  do  was  to 
read  part  of  an  article  that  was  written;  what 
had  to  be  provided  there  was  evidence,  per- 
sonal opinion  in  reference  to  the  matter  now 
under  consideration.  The  matter  is  still  under 
consideration  before  the  OMB,  and  I  presume 
the  hearings  will  be  concluded  shortly;  I 
think  we  are  now  in  the  fourth  week  of  hear- 
ings. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Does  the  Attorney  General  not  rea- 
lize that  the  request  was  made  that  the  hear- 
ings should  not  continue  until  certain  people 
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in  that  area  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  counsel?  The  name  specifically  is  Mrs. 
Helen  Valli,  who  also  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
General  on  this  matter  and  asked  that  he 
intervene  to  permit  them  to  have  a  stay  until 
legal  advice  could  be  obtained. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
think  that  in  four  weeks  they  could  get 
counsel. 

Mr.  Shulman:  How  can  the  minister  come 
to  the  conclusions  before  he  examines  the 
evidence  and  before  he  reads  the  transcript? 
Is  this  the  usual  way  he  works? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  up 
to  me  at  any  time  to  deal  with  the  evidence 
before  the  OMB.  What  I  am  concerned  with 
is  that  the  people  there  have  a  right  to 
make  submissions  on  the  matter  that's  at 
present  under  consideration,  and  that  they 
are  treated  fairly  and  equitably  in  this  matter. 

It  has  been  stated  that  they  perhaps  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  obtain  counsel,  or 
to  give  evidence.  I  am  not  satisfied  as  to 
that. 

When  the  hearing  has  proceeded  as  it  has 
—it  is  now  in  its  fourth  week— they  have 
heard  many  witnesses  but  the  conclusions 
have  not  been  reached.  I  should  never  inter- 
fere with  any  decision  that  is  made  by  that 
board.  They  are  being  heard  in  a  proper  and 
fair  maimer  and  I  have  checked  into  that. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Attorney  General  said 
himself  he  hadn't  read  the  transcript. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  shovdd  not  be  reading 
the  transcript  until  it  is  completed  and  I 
should  not  interfere  with  the  decision- 
making process,  but  the  hearing  should  be 
conducted  in  a  fair  and  equitable  manner, 
and  it  is  and  I  have  confidence  in  that  board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Sandwich-Riverside. 


GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development  regarding 
the  investigation  by  his  engineers  of  lake- 
shore  flooding  problems  and  the  successful 
and  unsuccessful  methods  of  dealing  with 
them:  Has  the  provincial  secretary  any  report 
to  make  that  would  be  of  general  application, 
that  might  help  people  if  announced  at  this 
time? 


Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development ) :  From  an 
engineering  point  of  view  I  think  not,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Yesterday,  we  received  further  evi- 
dence and  a  further  report  on  damage  along 
the  lower  Great  Lakes  shores.  We  have  seen 
the  work  being  done  by  the  Canadian  Centre 
for  Inland  Waters  which  has  had,  and  has 
at  the  moment,  a  team  of  experts  working 
on  assessing  the  damage,  assessing  what  pro- 
tective works  are  capable  of  helping. 

The  problem,  as  the  hon.  member  may 
know,  is  that  very  often  what  helps  one 
particular  property  owner  works  to  the  de- 
struction of  his  neighbours  on  either  side. 
And,  therefore,  although  I  cant  get  into  the 
debate  as  to  what  particular  form  of  structure 
should  be  used  along  the  shore,  the  evidence 
that  has  been  presented  to  me  and  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  resources  field  suggests 
that  any  scheme  should  be  generally  con- 
sistent or  we  shall  find,  as  I  said,  different 
property  owners  essentially  making  the  dam- 
age greater  insofar  as  their  neighbours  are 
concerned. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Cana- 
dian Centre  for  Inland  Waters— I  guess  the 
greatest  pool  of  expertise  on  this— is  a  fed- 
erally-financed group.  I  was  advised  yester- 
day that  their  assessment  as  to  damage  will 
be  available  during  the  next  week  or  two. 
But  to  give  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
costs  involved,  Mr.  Speaker,  merely  to  do  the 
study  of  damage  on  the  lower  Great  Lakes 
Canadian  shorelines,  they  estimate,  may  reach 
the  figure  of  $3  million  for  the  study  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville.   A   supplementary? 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Yes,  has  the  department  looked  into  the  pos- 
sibilities of  using  a  new  German  device, 
which  is  a  100-ft.  plastic-covered  polyester 
tube  that  is  filled  with  water.  It  has  a  2 '/a -ft 
diameter  and  could  be  easily  assembled  and 
inflated  with  water  right  on  the  site  as  a 
device  for  the  temporary  restraint  of  flood 
waters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  know  that  such  a 
device,  whether  it  be  the  German  one  or  a 
Japanese  one,  is  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  engineers.  If  we  are  speaking  of  flooding 
I  would  judge— and  I  will  check— that  this  is 
something  which  can  be  assessed  practically. 

If  we  are  dealing  with  shoreline  erosion 
of  the  catastrophic  type  we  are  looking  at 
these  days,  my  guess  is  that  it  would  be  use- 
less. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  A  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  more  supplementary, 

Mr.  Ruston:  Has  the  minister  given  any 
consideration  to  having  funds  on  a  long-term 
low-interest  plan  so  that  people  can  protect 
their  property  themselves?  As  he  is  aware, 
one  cannot  use  local  improvement  fimds  for 
the  frontage  of  a  cottage  or  a  permanent 
home  on  the  lakefront;  it  can't  be  done  on 
the  local  improvement  basis.  Are  there  any 
funds  available  which  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose— I  mean  which  would  be  assessed 
to  the  property  owner,  perhaps,  but  still  paid 
for  over  a  period  of  10  or  15  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
involved  in  a  discussion  earlier  this  week 
with  a  number  of  persons  who  had  raised  the 
question  of  a  loan  fund.  I  undertook  and, 
indeed,  have  been  able  as  of  this  week  to 
bring  forward  to  the  government  tentative 
proposals  in  relation  to  the  development  not 
so  much  of  a  loan  fund  but  of  a  system  of 
guaranteed  loan^  which  residents  could  use 
for  the  purpose  of  repairs  and  protection  of 
their  homes.  This  is  not  extended,  of  course, 
to  the  much  larger  question  of  shore  pro- 
tection. 

On  the  question  of  shore  protection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may  mention  it,  one  thing  that 
I  think  we  should  all  be  concerned  with  is 
the  complications  that  are  involved  or  could 
be  involved  in  the  question  of  ovimership  of 
the  shoreline.  As  one  looks  at  the  shoreline 
one  will  find  in  one  place  abandoned  cars 
used  as  a  breakwater;  one  will  find  half  a 
dozen  different  other  forms  of  breakwater 
used. 

Yet  in  many  of  the  areas  no  one  can  tell 
me  whether  those  shores  belong  to  the  owners 
who  are  dumping  the  material  on  to  the 
beaches  or  whether  they  belong  to  the  people 
of  Ontario.  The  issue  of  how  one  treats  the 
shoreline  is  computed  by  the  legal  ques- 
tion as  to  whose  is  the  shoreline  that  is  being 
protected. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  settled  that  one  a 
long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

The  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  has  the  answer  to  a  previous  ques- 
tion. 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  APPLICATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Rrunelle:  The  other  day  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  asked 
me  a  question  concerning  the  refusal  of 
assistance  under  the  General  Welfare  Assist- 
ance Act  to  an  elderly  person. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  early  this 
week  ordered  the  board  of  review  to  re- 
consider the  case  of  this  person  who  had  been 
refused  general  assistance  under  the  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act  by  the  municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  This  elderly  landed 
immigrant  to  this  coimtry  is  claiming  assist- 
ance under  that  Act  on  the  ground  that  she 
is  a  person  in  need  because  she  lacks  a  prin- 
cipal family  provider. 

The  board  of  review  on  July  5,  1972,  up- 
held Commissioner  Anderson's  ruling  that  this 
person  was  not  ehgible  for  assistance  because 
her  son  had  sponsored  her  entry  into  Canada 
under  the  federal  Immigration  Act.  He  had 
given  an  imdertaking  under  that  Act  to  sup- 
port his  mother  and  was,  therefore,  a  prin- 
cipal family  provider  xmder  the  Act. 

I  would  like  to  mention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  matter  is  at  present  being  very  actively 
reviewed  by  the  board  of  review.  I  feel  that 
at  this  time  it  would  not  be  appropriate  on 
my  part  to  make  any  additional  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 


NORTH  PICKERING  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism:  Is  the  minister  still  re- 
sponsible for  the  North  Pickering  develop- 
ment? If  so,  do  his  plans  for  proceeding  re- 
flect the  Minister  of  Revenue's  opinion  and 
policies  that  the  public  interest  is  best  served 
by  enabling  fast-buck  developers  to  produce 
the  housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
swer is  yes,  I  am  still  responsible  for  the 
project  in  North  Pickering. 

Secondly,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  heard 
the  remarks  by  the  Minister  of  Revenue  to 
indicate  the  statement  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  Centre.  I  do  say  to 
the  member  that  the  decision  as  to  how  the 
lands  will  be  developed  in  the  futiure  is  one 
that  the  cabinet  and  this  government  will 
make  and  announce  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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Mr.  Speaker:   Supplementary,  yes. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Does  the  minister  agree  in 
principle  with  selling  land  to  housing  de- 
velopers in  such  a  way  that  they  can  gain  a 
profit  on  the  shortage  of  land  and,  therefore 
the  higher  prices  of  land;  rather  than  having 
controlled  prices  at  which  they  can  sell  that 
land  and  the  lot  for  building  purposes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Deacon:  For  housing  purposes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Yes,  for  housing  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  indicated 
very  clearly  that  the  decision  as  to  how  the 
lands  will  be  disposed  of  in  North  Pickering 
in  the  future  will  be  made  by  this  govern- 
ment, and  this  House  wiU  be  informed. 

We  have  not  arrived  at  any  decision  as 
to  exactly  how  the  planning  will  take  place, 
other  than  we  have  retained  a  firm  of  con- 
sultants to  do  a  master  plan  for  the  entire 
North    Pickering    community. 

But  we  have  made  no  policy  decisions, 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  exactly  how  the  division 
of  lands  will  take  place;  and  how  they  will 
be  developed— whether  it  be  under  private 
ownership  or  pubhc  ownership. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Surely  it  is  profiteering  in 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth. 


INVITATION  OF  MEMBERS 
TO  MEETING 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  provincial  Treasurer. 
Is  it  the  Treasurer's  intention  to  invite  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  to  the  meeting  this 
morning   with   the   city   of   Hamilton? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wasn't 
intending  to  do  that,  but  several  of  the  Con- 
servative members  have  asked  if  they  could 
be  present,  and  I  said  yes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Wells)  had  the  same  problem  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  had  the  same  prob- 
lem yesterday. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  When  that  happened  I 
wondered  about  extending  an  invitation  to 
all  of- 

An  hon.  member:  Repetitions. 


Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  I  just  had  the 
hon.  member  for  Hamilton  Moimtain  (Mr. 
J.  R.  Smith)  come  over  and  ask  if  it  would 
be  all  right  if  the  Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  (Mr.  McNie)  and  he  went  to 
the  meeting,  and  I  said  yes.  Then  I  had  my 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Wentworth 
North  (Mr.  Ewen),  ask  if  it  was  all  right  if 
he  came  to  the  meeting,  and  I  said  yes.  At 
that  time  I  wondered  about  extending  an 
invitation  to  other  members  from  the  area- 
Mr.  Reid:  The  minister  resisted  the  temp- 
tation. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  I  decided  against  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  As  a  supplementary  question, 
just  for  the  record:  Is  the  Minister  not 
inviting  other  members,  other  than  Con- 
servative members,  to  the  meeting  with  the 
city  of  Hamilton? 

An  hon.  member:   That's  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Write  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion! 

Hon.   Mr.    White:    Mr.    Speaker,    I   didn't 
invite  anybody- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  The  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  developed  that  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  They  asked  if  they  could 
come.  And  because  of  their  intensive  inter- 
est, I  said,  "Certainly— help  yourself." 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  there  you  are! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Please,  sir,  may  I  come  too? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  As  long  as  the  member 
doesn't  say  anything. 

Mr.   Lewis:    The   minister   blatantly   nods. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  is  all  heart. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Does 
the  member  want  to  come  too? 


FOOD  AND  FUEL  COSTS  IN 
NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

Mr.   Reid:   No,  I   don't  want  to  come. 
Mr.    Speaker,    I   have    a   question   of   the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
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ment,  and  I  think  maybe  this  should  be 
directed  also  at  the  Treasurer.  In  view  of 
the  rather  superficial  study  of  costs  of  food 
and  gasoline  in  northwestern  Ontario  that 
was  commissioned  by  the  provincial  sec- 
retary or  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources, 
after  the  abortive  meeting  in  Dryden  and 
northwestern  Ontario,  what  action  is  the 
government  going  to  take  to  try  to  even  out 
prices  of  food  and  gasoline  and  ftiel  oil  in 
northwestern  Ontario? 

Mr.  Martel:  Have  another  study. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
this  is  a  matter  essentially  for  the  Treasurer, 
but  I  can't  allow  the  description  of  the  Dry- 
den meeting  as  being  abortive  to  stand  on 
the  record  unchallenged.  I  think  anyone  who 
was  present- 
Mr.  Reid:  And  they  were  only  Tories. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Well,  why  wasn't  the 
member  present? 

Mr.  Reid:  Because  I  wasn't  invited;  that's 
why! 

Hon.    Mr.    Stewart:    Because   the   member 
didn't  read  the  invitation  that  invited  him! 
.That's  why  he  wasn't  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  And  the  next  question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  If  the  member  would 
like  to  come  to  one  of  these  meetings,  please 
attend. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  just  has  to  find  out  where 
they're  having  it  and  when! 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
minister's  non-answer  may  I  redirect  the 
question  to  the  Treasurer? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No!  The  hon.  minister  dealt 
with  it. 

Mr.  Reid:  No!  Now,  wait  a  minute. 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Nickel  Belt- 
Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Sup- 
plementary! 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right.  The  hon.  member 
for  York-Forest  Hill. 


MINISTERIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  Givens:  I'd  ask  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development:  Has  the 
government  made  a  decision  as  to  which 
minister  will  be  answering  for  energy  policy 
in  this  Legislature?  Will  it  be  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  or  will  it  be  the  new  parliamentary 
secretary  (Mr.  McKeough),  who  apparently 
cannot  answer  questions  in  the  House? 

Mr.  Reid:  Well,  neither  can  he  answer 
questions. 

Mr.  Givens:  Who  will  be  answering  on 
the  matter  of  energy  policy  for  the  govern- 
ment from  here  on  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  answer  to  the  question  will  be  available 
to  the  members  in  the  House—  - 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  —in  a  matter  of  a  few 
days.  I  would  say  to  the  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  that  it  was  announced,  if  he  will 
recall,  that  the  parliamentary  assistant  to  the 
Premier  would  be  reporting  to  the  Premier 
as  of  the  first  of  this  month  with  his  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  structure,  which  will 
include  reporting  on  energy  and  responsibility 
for  energy  matters  in  this  House.  That  par- 
ticular document,  according  to  his  undertak- 
ing, has  been  delivered  to  the  Premier.  So 
my  answer  to  the  question  is,  as  I  said,  that 
in  a  matter  of  days  the  structure  and  the 
way  of  communicating  will  be  available  to 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt. 


OMB  MEMBERSHIP 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 
Why  is  it  that  the  Ontario  Mimicipal  Board 
has  16  members,  none  of  whom  are  women? 
Further,  what  does  he  intend  to  do  about 
this  kind  of  blatant  sex  discrimination  within 
his  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
thought  for  a  very  long  time  that  we 
haven't  done  a  very  good  job  getting  women 
into  senior  positions.  My  suggestion  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  of  Cabi- 
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net  (Mr.  Winkler)  some  months  ago  was  that 
we  quantify  the  number  of  female  employees 
above  a  certain  level.  In  fact,  he  did  that 
shortly  afterwards,  and  there  turned  out  to 
be  something  in  excess  of  700  women  who 
were   earning  more  than   $12,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  civil  service  has  63,000  or 


Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  had  a  discussion  with 
two  of  my  senior  staff  last  night,  in  which 
this  matter  came  before  us. 

Mr.  Givens:  Both  male? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  asked  them  to— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Which  members  of  his  staff 
were  they,  pray  tell? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  They  were  Dr.  Terry 
Russell  and  Mr.  Duncan  Allan.  It  was  in  my 
office  at  11  o'clock  last  night.  I  said  to  them 
that  I  thought  the  only  way  we  could  ac- 
complish the  purpose  was  to  quantify  the 
existing  situation  by  finding  out  exactly  how 
many  women  we  had,  not  necessarily  by 
salary,  because  I  think  that  in  itself  is  not 
test  enough- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  think  that's  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —but  at  a  certain  status 
within  the  ministry.  If  that  number  is  repre- 
sented by  X,  we  should  determine  to  in- 
crease that  to  2X  12  months  hence  and  to 
4X  24  months  hence.  This  is  going  to  bring 
about  what  might  be  called  negative  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  reducing  it  to  a 
formula. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right;  when  women  are 
given  opportunities,  then  men  are  discrim- 
inated against.  Is  that  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  If  we  are  going  to 
establish  quotas,  which  I  think  is  me  only 
way  of  solving  the  problem,  if  one  has  a 
competition  and  a  yoimg  man,  let  us  say, 
scores  80  while  a  yoimg  woman  scores  78, 
if  we  are  going  to  meet  the  quotas,  it's  my 
himch  that  during  the  transitional  period  we 
are  going  to  have  to  take  some  number  of 
women  who  scored  78,  because  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  culture  in  which  women  have  not 
been  oriented  since  birth  into  these  vocational 
pursuits.  It's  just  a  fact  of  life. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  What  is  the  Treasurer  go- 
ing  to   do   when  he   gets   something   that's 


complicated  if  he  has  to  go  on  ad  nauseam 
over  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I'm  going  to  tell  the 
member  for  Samia  and  his  simple-minded 
next-door  neighbour  that  this  problem  isn't 
going  to  be  solved  overnight. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  said  that  with  a  smile. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  questions  has 
elapsed. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  When  we  get  to  4X  every- 
thing will  be  alright.  I  can't  believe  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  If  I  may  make  reference 
to   the   question    asked   during   the   question 
period- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  has  elapsed. 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  point  of  privilege,  the  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 

member- 
Mr.  R.  F.   Nixon:   Now  we  will  find  out 

about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —for  Ontario  South 
brought  the  matter  up  during  question  period 
and  since  the  opposition  did  not  want  to 
hear  the  answer,  I  thought  this  would  be  a 
way  to  clarify  the  matter  that  was  brought 
up  by  the  member  for  Grey  Bruce.  I  missed 
the  point  of  his  question  yesterday,  which 
was  reported  in  today's  Globe  and  Mali,  but 
he  accused  me— 

Mr.    Deans:    On    a    point    of    order,    Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  W.  Newman:  No  wayl 
Some  hon.  members:  Sit  downl 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  make  up  your  own  point 
of  orderl 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Perhaps  the 
hon.  member  will  just  permit  me  the  courtesy. 
In  view  of  all  of  the  noise  in  the  chamber, 
I  couldn't  hear  a  word  the  hon.  minister  said. 
I  would  ask  him  to  repeat  it  for  my  benefit. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Which  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  member  for  On- 
tario South  brought  the  matter  up  during  the 
question  period  and  the  opposition  did  not 
want  to  hear  the  answer- 


Mr.    Shulman: 

ment? 


Is  this   a  ministerial  state- 


Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —I  think  it  is  right  that 
I  bring  this  matter  up  as  a  point  of  personal 
privilege.  It  relates  to  a  question  that  was 
asked  of  me  yesterday  by  the  member  from 
Owen  Sound,  and  reported  in  today's  Globe 
and  Mail,  in  which  he  accused  me  of  hauling 
large  quantities  of  booze  in  government  air- 
craft. 

I  would  point  out  to  him  and  to  other 
members  of  this  House  that  this  is  entirely 
wrong— it  is  incorrect.  I  know  I  can  speak 
for  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  in  saying 
that  they  too  have  not  indulged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  this  commodity. 

Mr.  Reid:  That's  what  they  have  executive 
assistants  for! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  knowing  the 
member  from  Owen  Sound,  that  if  there  is 
anybody  hauling  booze  out  of  the  Island  Air- 
port in  Toronto,  the  member  from  Owen 
Sound  must  be  looking  into  a  mirror. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  presented  the  fifth  annual 
report  of  the  Ontario  Legal  Aid  plan,  for  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1972. 

Mr.  Ewen,  from  the  standing  procedural 
affairs  committee,  presented  the  committee's 
report  which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined  the 
following  appications  for  private  Acts  and 
finds  the  notices,  as  published  in  each  case, 
sufficient: 

City  of  Peterborough; 

Hoblin  Homes  Ltd.; 

City  of  London  (No.  1); 

Town  of  Oakville; 

City  of  London  (No.  2); 

City  of  Ottawa. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

TOWN  OF  OAKVILLE  ACT 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Kennedy,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intitiuled. 
An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of  Oakville. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  LONDON  ACT 

Mr.  Timbrell,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Walker,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  London. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  OTTAWA  ACT 

Mr.  Villeneuve,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Morrow,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  LONDON  ACT 

Mr.  Timbrell,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Walker,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled, 
An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  London. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  My  point  of  order,  sir,  is  that  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House  may  not  make  an  allegation 
about  another  member  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  substantiate  it. 

On  Tuesday  night— and  I  refer  you  to  page 
478-1  of  Hansard— the  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  was  referring  to  the  corrupt  mess  in 
government,  and  he  made  an  allegation  in 
the  form  of  an  innuendo  that  a  certain  Mr. 
Moog  who  built  Canada  Square,  which  was 
referred  to  here,  had  helped  build  the 
Premier's  cottage,  or  did  repairs  on  it.  He 
made  this  innuendo,  sir,  without  any  sub- 
stantiation in  the  House. 

I  suggest  if  it  had  come  from  any  other 
member  he  would  have  been  called  to  order 
immediately.  Surely  such  an  allegation,  par- 
ticularly against  the  Premier  of  this  province, 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  unless  there  is 
some  substantiation. 

Mr.  Reid:  We  have  come  full  turn  now. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Yes,  full  tum  around. 
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Mr.  Shulman:   I  have  made  many  allega- 
tions and  I  have  substantiated  them  in  each 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  Attorney  General 
agreed  with  that,  I  take  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  What's  that  about  the  pot 
and  the  kettle? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  ask  you  to 

examine  Hansard  and,  after  you  have  done 
so,  to  make  a  ruling  and  either  demand  that 
there   be   substantiation   or  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Did  I  understand  the  hon. 
member  to  say  it  was  on  page  478-1  of 
Hansard? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not 
I  was  in  the  chair  at  the  time.  I  might  have 
missed  it  as  well.  I  will  be  glad  to  review 
it  and  see  what  action  need  be  taken. 

Mr.  Drea:  On  the  same  point  of  order,  Mr, 
Speaker,  you  might  like  to  read  the  next  line 
after  that.  I  had  some  comments  to  make. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  was  the  next  line? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  about  the  member 
for  High  Park's  allegation  that  the  Attorney 
General  was  a  front  man  for  the  Mafia?  Have 
you  looked  into  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  they  are  embarrassed 
over  there  why  don't  they  do  something 
about  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for 
an  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the 
opening  of  the  session. 


THRONE  SPEECH  DEBATE 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  I  am  very 
pleased  this  morning,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  resume 
the  debate  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  we 
adjourned  last  night.  The  verve  and  vitality 
and  raucousness  of  the  chamber  seems  to 
have  continued  overnight  and  I  appreciate 
and  enjoy  the  atmosphere. 


Before  I  proceed  with  my  planned  remarks 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  observations, 
especially  regarding  the  matters  raised  yester- 
day during  the  Throne  debate  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Laughren)  and 
the  questions  raised  this  morning  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis). 

We  want  to  emphasize  that  in  this  party 
we  feel  very  strongly  about  women's  rights. 
We  feel  very  strongly  about  the  scandalous 
way  in  which  this  government  has  not  taken 
the  initiative  to  redress  the  imbalance  and 
increase  the  opportunities  for  women  in  gov- 
ernment commissions  and  within  the  civil 
service  itself. 

We  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  do  con- 
sider this  a  matter  of  urgent  public  impor- 
tance. The  fact  that  the  injustices  have  ex- 
isted for  centuries  does  not  mean  they  should 
be  tolerated  one  day  longer.  I  must  say  with 
deep  and  profound  regret  that  Mr.  Speaker 
did  not  consider  it  a  matter  of  urgent  public 
importance.  Even  more  alarming  are  the 
evasions  in  the  replies  of  the  various  min- 
isters questioned,  especially  the  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Guindon).  Those  replies  have 
always  emphasized  that  we  in  the  opposition 
should  supply  them  with  names  of  capable 
women. 

If  I  may  say  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  admis- 
sion surely  speaks  volumes  about  the  attitudes 
and  the  lack  of  capability  of  the  ministries 
concerned.  Surely  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour,  under  whom  come 
the  Human  Rights  Code  and  the  women's 
branch  and  that  kind  of  legislation,  to  take 
the  initiative  in  these  areas.  The  answers  that 
we  receive  are  frankly  paternalistic  and  sexist 
and  we  cannot  tolerate  them.  We  will  not 
tolerate  them  and  we  will  continue  to  ham- 
mer away  at  this  during  this  session. 

Last  night  when  we  adjourned  I  was  com- 
paring two  statements  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  with  regard  to  professional  groups  in 
our  province.  To  pick  up  the  thread  of  my 
remarks,  if  I  may  quote  again  from  page  14, 
we  have  this  neutral,  objective  sentence:  "My 
government  will  present  legislation  with  re- 
spect to  negotiations  between  the  teaching 
profession  and  school  boards."  There  is  no 
hint  of  what  the  legislation  will  be,  no  hint 
of  the  direction  it  will  take. 

Turning  to  the  bottom  of  page  15,  there  is 
another  sentence:  "Further  legislation  will  be 
presented  to  you  to  strengthen  the  position 
and  clarify  the  role  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Ontario."  Why  this 
obvious  favouring  of  one  profession  over  the 
other? 
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I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  obvious. 
Every  member  of  this  Legislature  now  knows 
of  the  letter  sent  out  by  Ross  DeGeer  to 
every  doctor  in  this  province.  I  would  like 
to  quote  a  few  excerpts  from  that  letter. 

By  the  way,  I  received  a  copy  of  the  letter 
from  an  anonymous  doctor  within  my  own 
riding  who  obviously  felt  put  upon  but  didn't 
feel  he  could  reveal  his  identity  because  of 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by 
the  medical  profession  in  his  own  community. 
He,  at  least,  had  a  sense  of  fairness  and 
thought  that  we  in  the  opposition  should 
know  what  was  going  on. 
Anyway,  the  letter  goes: 
Dear  Dr.: 

Many  doctors  have  expressed  the  need 
for  greater  participation  by  members  of 
the  profession  in  the  political  process.  We 
have  no  way  of  knowing  yoiur  personal 
political  affiliation  but  we  do  know  that  a 
high  percentage  of  your  profession  are 
supporters,  active  or  otherwise,  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Conservative  Party  provincially. 

Most  doctors  are  extremely  concerned 
that  their  provincial  government  should 
provide  the  public  with  good  medical  cov- 
erage while  giving  full  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  the  profession,  and  interfering  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  doctor-patient 
relationship.  They  are  also  concerned  that 
provincial  medical  services  be  efficiently 
and  fairly  administered. 

Here  comes  the  clincher. 

When  related  to  other  provinces,  we  be- 
lieve the  record  of  PC  government  in 
Ontario  has  been  as  good  as  the  profession 
can  reasonably  expect. 

"As  good  as  the  profession  can  reasonably 
expect,"  Mr.  Speaker.  No  thought  about  if 
it's  as  good  as  the  public  can  reasonably 
expect. 

That  letter,  as  a  column  by  Mr.  O'Heam 
in  the  press  gallery  pointed  out,  amounts  to 
blackmail— blackmail  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. What  they  are  saying  is:  "Boys,  if  you 
want  your  interests  protected,  kick  in  with 
the  dough.  Do  your  part.  Send  money." 

An  hon.  member:  The  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Potter)  will. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  kind  of  objectivity  can 
this  government  have  in  dealing  with  the 
spiraling  medical  costs  and  with  the  medical 
profession  in  this  province  if  they  have 
begged  the  profession  to  support  them  in  this 
abject  way? 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  attitude  towards 
the  medical  profession,  and  the  attitude  to- 
ward the  teaching  profession  is  expressed  in 
the  Reville  report.  The  Reville  committee 
was  appointed  by  order  in  council  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  of  Ontario  on  Nov.  5, 
1970  to  inquire  and  report  upon:  (a)  the 
process  of  negotiation  between  teachers  and 
school  boards;  (b)  the  roles  of  the  various 
professional  and  trustee  organizations  in  the 
bargaining  process;  (c)  the  matters  to  be 
properly  subject  to  negotiation. 

I  would  like  to  start  this  main  portion  of 
my  remarks  on  the  Reville  report  by  giving 
two  quotations.  The  first  quotation  is  this: 

No  recommendation,  no  suggestion,  no 
argument,  however  persuasive,  can  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  educational  forum  without 
first  testing  its  validity  and  its  eflFects 
against  the  principle  that  our  educational 
system  exists  for  the  child,  so  that  he  may 
create,  grow  and  perceive  better,  the  world 
within  which  we  live. 

The  second  quotation,  Mr.  Speaker: 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Province 
of  Ontario  has  designed  an  educational 
system  which  is  eminently  qualified  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  all  individuals 
and  that  the  members  of  the  teaching 
profession  and  the  school  board  trustees 
have  played  significant  and  laudable  roles 
in  this  development.  Nothing  therefore 
must  be  allowed  to  disturb  the  efficiency 
and  proper  functioning  of  the  educational 
system,  and  it  is  to  this  end  that  the  com- 
mittee has  directed  its  efiForts. 

The  first  quotation  I  have  given,  Mr.  Speaker, 
comes  from  the  foreword  to  the  Minister's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Teacher  Contract 
Bargaining  in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan. 
The  second  quotation  comes  from  the  Reville 
report,  to  give  it  its  proper  name,  the  "Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  of  Professional 
Consultation  and  the  Determination  of  Com- 
pensation for  Ontario  Teachers." 

What  a  world  of  difference  there  is  be- 
tween the  attitudes  of  those  two  statements. 
The  first  statement  in  the  Saskatchewan  re- 
port indicates  concern  with  education.  It  in- 
dicates an  interest  in  the  creativity  of  the 
educational  system.  It  also  emphasizes  the 
basic  reason  we  have  educational  systems  in 
the  civilized  world— for  the  development  of 
the  child. 

Now  take  a  look  at  that  second  quotation. 
It  indicates  the  smugness  and  complacency 
that  exists  regarding  the  Ontario  school  sys- 
tem. It  emphasizes  the  mechanistic.  It  has  no 
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mention  of  the  creativity  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child.  It  doesn't  see  education  as 
being  creative.  Note  the  heavy  emphasis  on 
the  words  "efficiency"  and  "proper  function- 
ing." 

I  would  submit  that  the  reason  the  teachers 
of  this  province  are  upset  about  the  Reville 
report  is  not  merely  because  their  rights  are 
being  curtailed,  but  because  they  can  see 
the  very  harmful  effects  implementation  of 
legislation  based  on  the  Reville  report  will 
have  on  the  creative  development  of  curricu- 
Ivun  that  has  taken  place  to  some  extent  in 
Ontario  in  the  last  few  years. 

This  creative  development  of  curriculum 
has  taken  place,  not  at  the  ministry  level,  not 
at  the  board  of  education  level,  but  at  the 
grassroots  level.  Teachers  all  over  this  prov- 
ince, in  the  past  four  to  five  years  especially, 
have  been  creating  dynamic  and  irmovative 
courses  of  study  in  math,  science,  theatre 
arts,  English,  history  and  man  in  society;  to 
name  a  few  with  which  I  am  personally  fam- 
iliar. But  the  conjunction  of  the  present  blind 
and  mindless  feelings  on  education  spending 
compounds  the  teachers'  fears  and  justifiable 
suspicions  in  this  regard. 

The  present  mindless  feelings,  by  the  way, 
are  as  faddish  and  foolish  as  the  mindless 
spending  that  took  place  in  education  in  the 
1960s  under  the  then  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Davis). 

My  own  views  about  the  Reville  report  are 
well  knovra  to  most  teachers  in  this  province. 
Let  me  just  summarize  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Legislature. 

1.  Implementation  of  the  committee's 
recommendations  will  effectively  eviscerate 
the  various  teachers'  federations  in  the  same 
way  that  the  govermnent's  legislation  last 
spring  left  the  CSAO  powerless. 

2.  The  implementation  of  the  committee's 
recommendations  vdll  not  only  drastically 
limit  the  teacher's  role  in  safeguarding  his 
own  rights  but  will  effectively  deny  him  and 
his  professional  organization  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  policy. 

3.  The  recommendations  deprive  him  of  any 
effective  muscle  to  ensure  that  matters  other 
than  those  vdth  obvious  financial  implications 
are  negotiable.  Working  conditions,  hours  of 
work,  the  number  of  classes  a  teacher  must 
teach,  the  pupil-teacher  ratio,  the  extended 
school  year,  are  all  subjects  that  are  excluded 
from  negotiations  by  the  Reville  committee 
report, 

4.  Recommendations  No.  9  through  17  of 
the  report  propose  a  series  of  advisory  com- 


mittees to  deal  with  matters  such  as  cur- 
riculum development,  educational  policy  and 
so  on.  These  committees  will  have  trustee, 
teacher  and  some  community  participation, 
but  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  boards 
of  education  will  have  the  right  to  veto  any 
of  the  recommendations  of  these  committees. 

5.  Recommendation  No.  5  of  the  report 
itself  is  particularly  discriminatory  against 
teachers.  It  allows  the  trustees  to  have  the 
right  to  have  a  representative  committee  of 
trustees  and  also  to  have  "such  other  persons 
as  the  trustees  shall  determine".  This  gives 
the  trustees  additional  power  in  negotiations. 
For  example,  the  trustees  can  hire  on  their 
own  behalf  a  professional  negotiator  to  carry 
the  brunt  in  the  negotiations.  The  teachers 
are  denied  this  right;  this  is  clearly  imjust. 

To  svma  up  then,  at  a  point  in  time  when 
the  atmosphere  and  attitudes  in  education 
have  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  con- 
tribution the  teachers  can  make  and  must 
make  to  the  development  of  educational 
theory  and  practice,  this  report  clearly  em- 
phasizes that  the  major  area  of  concern  for 
the  teachers'  professional  organizations  should 
be  purely  economic. 

This  is  a  backward  step.  The  committee 
has  two  clear  biases.  One  clearly  ignores  the 
commitment  of  teachers  to  their  work  and 
to  their  profession.  The  other  is  against  the 
collective  bargaining  processes  and  trade 
unionism  in  particular. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  committee  did  not 
approach  the  inquiry  with  an  open  mind.  The 
glossary  of  terms  and  jargon  coined  by  the 
committee  betrays  its  distaste  for  the  collec- 
tive bargaining  process. 

I  quote  from  page  64  of  the  report,  ap- 
pendix A,  entitled  "A  glossary  of  joint  negoti- 
ations and  joint  consultations  terminology 
(with  comparisons  drawn  from  labour  rela- 
tions terminology  and  jargon)".  It's  very  in- 
dicative of  the  sterility  of  the  thinking  of 
this  report. 

"Arbitrator"  becomes  a  nicer  word,  "ad- 
judicator"; "griever"  becomes  "complainant"; 
"adversary  proceedings"  become  "consulta- 
tions"; "union  shop"  becomes  "mandatory 
professional  membership";  "work-to-rule"  is 
"partial  withdrawal  of  services";  "concilia- 
tion" and  "mediation"  become  "third-party 
assistance";  "management  rights"  are  trans- 
formed into  "trustees'  responsibilities",  and 
most  important,  "bargaining  rights"  become 
"negotiation  privileges". 

The  preconceptions  of  this  committee  are 
betrayed  by  its  language,  its  illustrations  and 
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its  misrepresentation  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process.  For  example,  the  committee 
states  in  the  body  of  its  report,  on  page  18: 
"That  industrialists  are  the  most  informed 
of  all  groups  on  the  real  effects  of  the  col- 
lective bargaining  system." 

I  would  suggest  that  the  employees  in- 
volved in  the  collective  bargaining  system  are 
equally  aware  of  both  the  limitations  and  the 
advantages  of  the  collective  bargaining 
process. 

The  report  further  states  without  documen- 
tation that: 

Recently  two  strikes  alone,  one  at  In- 
ternational Nickel  and  the  other  at  the 
Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  cost  the  Ontario 
economy  half  a  billion  in  lost  production. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  malicious  selection 
of  the  facts:— (1)  these  strikes  took  place 
more  than  three  years  ago;  (2)  the  most 
recent  result  of  collective  bargaining  in 
the  two  cases  cited  resulted  in  a  complete 
settlement  of  all  issues  for  a  three-year 
period.  The  Steel  Co.  of  Canada  settled 
Aug.  1,  1972,  with  a  three-year  agreement 
and  no  strike  action.  International  Nickel 
Co.  at  Sudbury  and  Port  Colbome,  settled 
July  10,  1972  with  a  three-year  agreement 
and  with  no  strike  action. 

The  committee's  report  then  develops  a 
superficial  generalization  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process  coming  to  the  completely 
unfounded  conclusion:  "Thus  the  right  to 
strike  became  a  right  to  seize  and  close  the 
business." 

It  is  distiu'bing,  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
committee  felt  no  responsibility  whatsoever 
to  make  an  effort  to  document  this  blatant 
bias. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
status  of  the  Reville  report  is  unknown.  It 
is  in  limbo.  The  minister,  up  until  January, 
personally  phoned  me  from  time  to  time, 
on  several  occasions  to  let  me  know  quite 
specifically  that  nothing  was  happening  with 
regard  to  the  Reville  report;  that  it  was  just 
a  report  and  it  was  going  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  consideration  within  the  ministry; 
that  the  Ministry  of  Education  bad  not  yet 
decided  what  it  was  going  to  do  with  the 
monster  it  had  spawned. 

However,  we  did  get  a  statement  the 
other  day  that  there  will  be  legislation  com- 
ing in  this  session  with  regard  to  teacher- 
board  negotiations.  In  answer  to  questioning 
yesterday,  the  minister  refused  to  indicate 
at  what  point  in  time  that  legislation  would 
be  brought  forward  during  this  session;  and 


he  refused  to  indicate  the  direction  that  the 
legislation  might  take. 

I  suggest,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the  govern- 
ment is  playing  cat  and  mouse  with  the 
Legislature,  with  the  teaching  profession, 
with  the  school  boards  and  with  the  pubhc 
of  this  province. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  SouikIs 
like  a  "rebel's"  report! 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  right! 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  ministry 
will,  in  its  usual  fashion,  bring  this  legisla- 
tion in  during  the  last  week  of  this  session; 
try  to  ram  it  through  before  too  many 
people  can  get  upset  about  its  implications. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake.  If  this  govern- 
ment thought  it  could  get  away  with  intro- 
ducing legislation  based  on  the  reactionary 
recommendations  of  the  Reville  report  it 
would  do  so.  One  has  only  to  look  at  the 
legislation  the  present  government  brought 
in  last  spring  governing  the  Civil  Service 
Association  of  Ontario.  That  legislation  took 
away  from  that  association  its  right  to  bar- 
gain in  all  those  areas  of  interest  that  every 
working  group  should  have  the  right  to 
negotiate;  that  is  working  conditions,  fringe 
benefits  and  so  on. 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  make  a  com- 
mitment, as  the  present  education  critic  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party,  and  on  my 
party's  behalf,  that  we  will  fight  any  legisla- 
tion which  is  based  on  the  Reville  report 
which  denies  the  teachers  the  right  to  nego- 
tiate their  working  conditions.  And  I  want 
to  say  here  and  now  that  we  will  fight  that 
kind  of  reactionary  legislation  with  every 
legislative  means  at  our  disposal. 

But  having  said  that,  I  would  Uke  to  turn 
for  a  few  minutes  to  the  teachers  them- 
selves and  their  attitudes  to  the  collective 
bargaining  process  and  to  the  teachers' 
attitudes  towards  trade  unions. 

First  of  all,  teachers  rightly  consider 
themselves  professionals;  but  unlike  doctors, 
lawyers,  architects  and  so  on,  they  don't 
have  the  economic  model  to  set  their  own 
fees— nor  do  I  think  they  should  have.  Tea- 
chers must  negotiate  salary  increases  and 
working  conditions  with  management  as 
represented  by  boards  of  education  and 
school  boards. 

Teachers  in  Ontario  have  never  come  to 
grips  with  the  fact  that,  whereas  they  are 
professionals,  they  are  also  workers.  They 
have  never  come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that 
they  work  collectively  as  a  group,  even 
though  they,  as  individuals,  have  tremendous 
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freedom  with  regard  to  methodology,  tech- 
niques, and  even  curriculima  within  their 
own  classrooms. 

In  Ontario  teachers  cling  to  their  thread- 
bare blanket  of  respectability.  They  confuse 
professionalism  with  being  able  to  set  their 
own  fees  and  with  being  self-governing.  In 
my  view,  this  is  a  misguided  conception  of 
what  professionalism  means.  To  my  mind 
professionalism  is  merely  doing  your  job 
with  excellence  no  matter  what  occupation 
you  are  in.  It  has  to  do  with  quahty  of 
work,  not  with  what  kind  of  work  in  which 
you  are  involved. 

I  have  seen  professional  actors  and  pro- 
fessional stage  managers  on  the  amateur 
stage  who  did  not  get  paid  a  cent,  but  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  their  jobs  with 
every  ounce  of  talent,  energy  and  creativity 
that  they  have.  I  have,  in  fact,  been  fortunate 
enough  to  see  a  professional  section  foreman 
on  the  CNR.  Here  was  a  man  who  through 
his  ovwQ  initiative  and  his  own  talent  and  his 
own  assessment  of  the  job  learned  and  grew 
and  knew  more  about  that  job.  He  perform- 
ed his  job  not  with  abject  devotion  to  the 
company,  but  he  performed  the  job  because 
the  job  itself  was  worth  doing  well. 

I  must  say  that  the  trend  in  terms  of  self- 
governing  and  the  trend  of  setting  fees  for 
one's  own  select  group,  are  in  fact  going 
the  other  way.  Doctors,  lawyers,  architects 
and  so  on,  are  going  to  have  their  present- 
day  so-called  professionalism  curtailed  by 
society.  After  all,  why  should  doctors  ar- 
bitrarily set  their  own  fee  when  it  is  the 
public  who  pay,  and  when  they  are  providing 
a  service  that  is  essential  to  our  present-day 
society? 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  teachers 
must  accept  their  role  as  professional  work- 
ers. They  must  adopt  a  positive  attitude  to 
the  collective  bargaining  process  and  to  their 
right  to  strike.  Let  me  say  clearly  that  I 
think  they  should  have  both. 

Let  me  remind  you  that  strike  does  not 
mean  mass  resignations.  Strike  means  to  be 
able  to  withdraw  your  services  and  have  the 
right  to  return  to  work  after  the  dispute  is 
settled.  Let  nobody  be  fooled  by  the  Reville 
report's  recommendation  for  "an  adjudica- 
tive tribunal." 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): That's  pronounced  "Reville." 

Mr.  Foulds:  Sure  it  is  not  fudgesicle? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  the  member  is  going 
to  be  using  his  name  quite  a  bit,  it  is  pro- 
nounced "Reville." 


Mr.  Foulds:  Reville? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That's  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Let  nobody  be  fooled  by  the 
Reville  report's  recommendation  for  an  ad- 
judicative tribunal  to  settle  disputes  between 
boards  and  teachers,  because  that  term  is 
merely  a  fancy  euphemism  for  compulsory 
arbitration.  The  joker  in  that  particular  deck 
is  that  all  appointees  to  that  so-called  ob- 
jective tribunal  will  be  by  recommendation 
of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Such  a  tribunal 
will  be  much  more  conscious  of  the  govern- 
ment's wishes  than  it  would  be  of  the  needs 
and  merits  of  the  community  or  of  the 
teacher. 

It  seems  to  me  the  teachers  must  accept 
the  fact  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  collec- 
tive-bargaining process.  Ed  Finn,  legislative 
director  of  the  Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Transport  and  General  Workers,  rightly 
pointed  out  in  an  article  in  the  Toronto  Star 
on  Nov.  6,  1972,  that  there  was  no  golden 
mean  between  the  extremes  of  genuine  col- 
lective bargaining,  which  is  after  all  an  ad- 
versary system,  and  company  unionism  which 
involves  the  master-servant  relationship. 

Company  unionism  is  tolerable  only  if  the 
employer  is  truly  and  consistently  benevolent, 
and  genuinely  intent  on  treating  his  employ- 
ees fairly  at  all  times.  We  all  know  that 
description  does  not  fit  all  school  boards  in 
the  province.  It  may  not  even  fit  a  majority 
of  them.  It  certainly  doesn't  describe  the  min- 
istry, and  that  is  the  fundamental  flaw  in  the 
Reville  report. 

We  must  recognize  that  in  any  human  en- 
deavour there  is  not  going  to  exist  at  all 
times  reasonable  harmony,  so  that  when 
teachers  and  boards  sit  down  to  discuss  their 
mutual  interests,  there  will  be  conflicting 
views.  Although  sweetness  and  light  might 
prevail  at  times,  what  recourse  do  the  teach- 
ers have  when  they  encounter  an  intransigent 
and  stubborn  board?  According  to  the  Reville 
report,  they  can  only  throw  themselves  on 
the  mercy  of  an  outside  arbitrator  who  might 
or  might  not  prove  sympathetic. 

That  is  not  collective  bargaining,  Mr. 
Speaker;  that  is  collective  begging.  I  think  it 
is  time  teachers  realized  they  don't,  at  the 
present  rime,  have  free  collectix'e  bargaining. 
You  cannot  have  free  collective  bargaining 
unless  you  have  the  right  to  strike. 

A  lot  of  people  will  be  very  upset  about 
that.  They  will  say  school  is  an  essential 
service  and  the  education  industry  in  On- 
tario is  an  essential  industry.  I  would  agree 
with  that;  but  the  timing  isn't  essential.  In 
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an  18-year  career  of  schooling,  if  a  student 
misses  a  week  or  two  during  the  school 
term  because  of  sickness,  no  one  gets  upset. 
In  fact  he  may  learn  more  outside  of  the 
walls  of  the  school  building. 

Similarly,  if  a  contract  has  not  been  settled 
and  the  teachers  withdraw  their  services  for 
a  period  of  time,  I  don't  think  a  great  deal 
of  harm  is  going  to  be  done  to  the  student 
as  a  result  of  being  out  of  school. 

There  are  times  when  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  good  might  result  from  their  explorations 
in  their  own  community.  Teachers  themselves 
can  work  out  a  mechanism,  if  necessary,  for 
making  up  that  time  so  that  the  students 
don't  lose  in  their  overall  school  year. 

If  teachers  have  the  right  to  strike,  and  if 
that  means  that  teachers  have  to  embrace  the 
principles  and  practices  of  trade  unionism, 
then  so  be  it.  I  do  not  think  that  employing 
the  principles  and  practices  of  trade  unionism 
to  protect  their  own  interests,  and  what  is 
more  important  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  educational  system  of  Ontario  is  going 
to  be  a  backward  step  at  all. 

In  fact,  somehow  we  have  to  protect  the 
educational  system.  At  the  present  time  it 
would  appear  that  only  teachers  could  do 
that;  God  knows  the  present  minister  and  the 
ministry  can't.  Teachers  will  not  be  able  to 
protect  their  true  professionalism  unless  they 
come  to  an  honest  understanding  of  what  it 
means  to  have  collective  bargaining  and  to 
be  able  to  use  those  processes  wisely  for  the 
benefit  of  the  educational  system  in  Ontario. 

I   would  like   to   turn  now,   Mr.   Speaker, 

^      if  I  might,  to  another  topic  which,  it  surprises 

IP      me,  has  not  been  touched  upon  before  in  this 

debate.  On  page  12,  I  believe  it  is,  of  the 

Speech    from    the    Throne,    the    Lieutenant 

Governor  read: 

My  govenmient  will  ask  you  to  approve 
the  appointment  of  an  independent  com- 
mission to  redistribute  the  electoral  dis- 
tricts of  the  province  and  redefine  their 
boundaries. 

I  think  that  is  probably  a  good  thing.  I  am 
convinced  there  are  some  glaring  inequalities 
at  the  present  time  to  be  eliminated,  but  I 
think  the  terms  of  reference  must  not  be  so 
binding,  so  inflexible  as  are  the  terms  of 
reference  for  the  federal  electoral  boundary 
commission,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  of  seats 
for  northern  Ontario. 

There  is  a  fine  line  which  must  be  trod 
here  but  the  principle  involved  in  the  bill 
or  in  the  commission— whatever  device  is 
used  to  set  up  the  commission— must  achieve 


the  very  laudable  aim  of  ending  the  gerry- 
mandering of  seats  for  the  benefit  of  the 
government  party.  That  principle  must  not 
impinge  upon  the  right  to  access  and  proper 
representation  of  people  in  remote  areas. 

The  major  problem  that  any  sensitive  poli- 
tician faces  over  and  over  again,  Mr.  Speaker 
—it  is  a  question  I  have  often  pondered  my- 
self—is do  electoral  politics,  in  fact,  work? 
Are  the  traditional  methods  of  political  action 
meaningful  and  valid?  Looking  around  this 
chamber  this  morning  one  sometimes  has  very 
grave  doubts  about  it.  The  attendance  and 
the  responsibility  that  members  sometimes 
show  is  mind  boggling. 

Unfoitimately,  a  growing  segment  of  our 
population  feels  this  is  not  so— that  the  tradi- 
tional methods  of  political  action  are  not 
meaningful  and  valid;  that  electoral  politics 
and  parliamentary  democracy  are  increasingly 
unresponsive  to  the  aims  and  aspirations  of 
the  ordinary  man  on  the  street. 

This  growing  suspicion  of  politicians  and 
the  political  processes  is  reflected  in  two 
obvious  ways.  A  survey  taken  in  the  United 
States  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  indicated 
that  politicians  came  17th  on  the  list  of  pro- 
fessions in  terms  of  how  the  public  perceived 
them  in  trustworthiness. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  That  is 
actually  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  were  one  place  ahead  of 
used  car  dealers. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mcllveen  (Oshawa):  Doctors 
were  first,  remember. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  a  fall  was  there  for 
the  member  for  Oshawa  to  go  from  first  to 
almost  last!  From  No.  1  to  17! 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  At  least  I  have  evened  ofi^. 
I  am  about  eighth  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  he  about  8th  now? 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Yes,  I  am  about  eighth  and 
the  member  for  Port  Arthur  is  away  down 
at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Foulds:  This  growing  suspicion  of  the 
political  process  is  also  reflected  in  the  turn- 
out for  general  elections  of  boards  of  educa- 
tion across  the  province. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  member  for  Oshawa 
had  better  get  his  jabs  in  now.  He  won't 
be  here  after  the  next  election. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He  is 
a  journalist  of  note  now!  His  vvritings  are 
quoted. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  I  suppose  that  has  dropped 
him  another  couple  of  notches,  too,  with 
the  credibihty  gap  created  by  those  columns 
in  the  Oshawa  Times. 

Mr.  McDveen;  I  am  going  to  syndicate 
that. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Parrott  (Oxford):  I  don't  blame 
him— that  is  a  good  and  worthy  intention. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  is  going  to  syndicate  it? 
That  is  an  awfully  touchy  word  to  use  in  this 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  I  must  direct  my 
remarks  through  you  and  not  to  the  rabble 
to  my  left  and  behind  me,  which  is  getting 
aroused  somewhat  at  the  present  time.  I  sup- 
pose by  11:30  in  the  morning  the  coffee  has 
coursed  through  the  veins  and  has  activated 
some  of  the  blood  cells  so  that  a  bit  of 
oxygen  is  getting  to  the  enlarged  nerve 
ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  spine  and  they 
are,  basically,  coming  alive. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  We  are 
being  gassed  to  death. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  The  member  is  going  to  make 
me  bring  up  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Foulds:  This  growing  suspicion  of  the 
political  process,  as  I  said  Mr.  Speaker,  is  re- 
flected in  the  turnout  for  general  elections  of 
boards  of  education  across  this  province. 

For  example,  when  the  first  election  for 
the  reorganized  Lakehead  board  of  educa- 
tion took  place  some  years  ago,  not  in  con- 
junction with  the  municipal  or  mayoralty 
election,  only  about  17  per  cent  of  the  elec- 
torate turned  out.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
North  America  there  is  a  growing  alienation 
of  the  populace  generally,  and  especially 
among  young  people,  from  the  traditional 
forms  of  parliamentary  democracy  and  elec- 
toral politics. 

In  a  current  phrase,  a  number  of  people 
are  opting  out.  This  leads  to  two  possible, 
unfortunate  results.  Given  enough  frustration 
and  enough  anger,  the  present  apathy  will 
turn  to  other  forms  of  political  action  which, 
in  fact,  may  be  violent. 

Certainly  a  system,  no  matter  how  well  in- 
tentioned  and  how  objective,  if  it  does  not 
meet  the  needs  and  desires  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  it  purports  to  serve,  will  only  turn 
people  off  further  and  in  ever  increasing 
numbers.  A  growing  number  of  people  will 
treat  the  present  parliamentary  democratic 
process  with  cynicism,  disdain,  apathy,  con- 
tempt, growing  suspicion,  and  finally  hostility. 


When  that  hostility  reaches  a  certain  peak, 
these  people  will  seek  to  destroy  the  process. 
The  only  way  to  avoid  this  is  to  have  people 
feel  genuinely  that  they  can  participate  in 
government,  that  they  can  influence  govern- 
ment, that  they  are  heard  and  that  they  can 
contact  directly  and  personally  their  elected 
representatives. 

Let  me  relate  an  anecdote  which  illus- 
trates the  phenomenom  observed  by  every 
elected  representative  in  this  Legislature  from 
northern  Ontario,  a  phenomenom  that  is  often 
labelled  by  his  colleagues  as  northern 
paranoia. 

Last  Feb.  7  I'd  been  working  in  my  oflSce 
here  at  Queen's  Park  until  sometime  after 
midnight  on  a  brief  to  the  federal  electoral 
boundaries  commission.  I  walked  down  to  my 
hotel  room,  picked  up  a  late  edition  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  and  came  across  an  editorial 
in  that  paper  of  Feb.  8,  1973,  entitled:  "A 
Way  to  Representation  by  Population."  That 
editorial  started  this  way: 

Representation  by  population  is  one  of 
the  principles  which  must  underlie  demo- 
cratic government  or  it  is  not  democratic 
government.  As  the  principle  is  diluted,  so 
is  democracy  diminished.  This  is  true,  be- 
cause if  one  elected  representative  repre- 
sents 50,000  people  and  another  only 
25,000  people,  then  the  25,000  speak  twice 
as  powerfully  as  the  50,000  in  determin- 
ing how  the  country  shall  be  run. 

On  the  surface,  that  has  a  certain  appealing 
logic  to  it.  However,  in  that  context,  which 
was  a  federal  context,  the  Globe  went  on  to 
argue  that  the  Yukon,  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories and  Prince  Edward  Island  should  be 
set  aside  as  special  cases.  Aside  from  that, 
the  rest  of  Canada  would  be  divided  into 
ridings  with  as  exactly  equal  population  as 
possible,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  riding, 
and  each  riding  would  elect  one  member  of 
Parliament. 

The  Globe  went  on  to  argue  that  the  word 
"geography"  made  it  impossible  for  a  mem- 
ber to  personally  cover  the  whole  riding.  He 
should  be  given  staff  "to  go  out  and  meet 
the  electorate  and  bring  its  problems  to  him." 
The  size  of  the  staff  would  be  determined  by 
geographical  difficulties— diflBculties  of  trans- 
portation and  communication.  The  Globe  then 
goes  on  to  say: 

We  would  then,  no  matter  how  large 
Canada's  population  grew,  or  where  it 
grew,  have  a  system  which  gave  all  of  its 
citizens  equal  voting  power  and  equal 
representation  in  the  Parliament  that  shapes 
our  country. 
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The  editorial  then  went  on  to  indicate  that 
such  a  system  works  effectively  in  the  United 
States  and  to  say  that  each  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  represents  468,972 
people.  But  it  works  because  the  United 
States  has  allowed,  the  editorial  said,  its 
representatives  staff  to  reach  the  electorate. 

I  want  to  meet  that  argument  head  on,  Mr. 
Speaker.  First  of  all,  I  don't  think  the  present 
political  situation  in  the  United  States  is  one 
that  we  should  try  to  emulate.  The  obvious 
alienation  in  urban  centres,  the  growing  vio- 
lence in  the  United  States  and  the  accelerated 
disdain  and  distrust  of  the  electoral  process 
that  are  obvious  in  the  United  States  must 
not  be  re-enacted  here  in  Canada.  I  would 
submit  it  is  this  very  fact  that  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  that 
country  have  staff  meeting  the  electorate, 
rather  than  meeting  the  electorate  themselves, 
that  has  largely  contributed  to  that  alienation 
and  to  that  growing  sense  of  distrust  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible  in  Canada  and  in  this 
Province  of  Ontario,  we  must  avoid  that.  If 
that  means  avoiding  the  strict  principle  of 
representation  by  population,  then  by  all 
means  let's  do  it. 

Secondly,  if  special  consideration  is  to  be 
given  in  the  Canadian  context  to  Prince 
Edward  Island,  the  Yukon  and  the  Northwest 
Territories,  why  not  to  northern  Ontario  in 
the  Ontario  context? 

For  example,  the  present  riding  of  Thunder 
Bay  is  substantially  larger  than  Great  Britain, 
and  five  times  as  large  as  Nova  Scotia.  It  is, 
in  fact,  as  large  as  the  Yukon  in  area,  and  it 
has  three  times  the  population  of  the  Yukon. 
If  the  democratic  process  means  anything  at 
all,  surely  it  means  ongoing  involvement  and 
participation  by  the  citizens  in  the  elective 
process  and  not  just  once  every  four  years 
at  election  time.  In  so  far  as  the  strict  repre- 
sentation by  population  inhibits  that  involve- 
ment and  that  participation  then  the  cliche 
about  representation  by  population  can  be 
undemocratic  in  the  true  sense. 

For  us  in  the  north  it  is  important  that 
our  voice  be  heard,  because  elected  mem- 
bers represent  not  only  numbers  of  people, 
they  represent  a  special  attitude  of  mind  and 
special  areas  of  interest  that  are  thrust  upon 
us  as  northerners  because  of  our  geographic 
location  and  because  of  the  isolation  within 
which  we  live  and  operate.  If  the  healthy 
diversity  of  this  nation  and  this  province  is 
to  be  maintained,  these  distinctive  attitudes 
must  be  forcefully  and  articulately  presented 


in   the   councils   of   the   nation   and   of  this 
province. 

It  does  no  good  either  to  the  country  or 
the  province  or  the  interests  of  northern 
Ontario  to  deprive  us  of  any  elected  repre- 
sentatives. When  we  see  an  argument  such  as 
that  in  the  Globe  of  Feb.  8,  is  there  any 
wonder  there  is  a  kind  of  gut  feeling  in  the 
north  that  we  are  being  discriminated  against 
and  that  we  are  being  exploited? 

The  third  argument  against  the  attitudes 
of  southern  Ontario  as  expressed  in  that 
Globe  editorial  is  that  it  perceives  the  elected 
representative  only  as  a  person  who  votes  on 
legislation  which  is  presented  to  him  on  a 
platter  by  Toronto-based  technocrats,  and 
that  is  the  only  way  he  expresses  his  region's 
attitudes.  It  does  not  understand  the  fuU 
responsibility  of  the  elected  representative, 
which  is  to  help  shape  legislation. 

If  the  elected  representative  is  to  shape 
legislation  adequately  he  must  be  fully  in 
tune  with  the  attitudes  of  the  citizens  he 
represents.  He  can  only  be  fully  in  tune  with 
those  attitudes  if  he  has  had  time  and  op- 
portunity to  be  among  them  and  to  'listen  to 
them. 

There  is  another  responsibility  of  the 
elected  representative;  he  must  also  act  as  a 
leader  to  his  electors.  He  must  keep  them 
fully  informed  of  the  attitudes  and  actions 
of  government,  and  of  the  developments  that 
are  t^ing  place  in  other  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince. This  may  not  be  his  major  responsibil- 
ity, but  he  does  have  a  responsibility  to  try  to 
explain  the  province  to  his  local  constituents. 
I  must  say  that  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  try 
to  explain  to  my  constituents  the  attitudes 
that  are  often  expressed  in  this  chamber. 

Sometimes  even  I,  with  my  capabilities  and 
talents,  Mr.  Speaker,  find  it  impossible.  Cer- 
tainly no  hired  staff  person  could  do  that. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  north  are  only 
too  well  aware  of  the  slowness  of  economic 
growth  and  development  in  our  area.  We  are 
only  too  well  aware  of  the  lack  of  facilities 
and  amenities.  We  are  only  too  well  aware 
of  the  lack  of  libraries,  museums,  art  galler- 
ies, science  centres,  and  so  on— all  things 
which  are  available  to  people  here  in 
southern  Ontario.  There  is,  I  submit,  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  frustration  because  of  these 
economic,  social  and  cultural  disparities. 

We  perceive  very  clearly  that  government 
inaction  has  failed  to  develop  the  area;  has 
failed  to  help  the  area  keep  pace,  in  growth 
and  development,  with  the  rest  of  the  prov- 
ince.   We    now    also    perceive    that    at    the 
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present  time  we  could  very  well  be  deprived 
of  whatever  political  voice  we  have  had  in 
the  past. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  quickly  and 
briefly  the  major  arguments  I  have  seen 
over  the  last  few  months  on  behalf  of  north- 
em  Ontario  maintaining,  at  least  maintaining, 
its  present  representation. 

The  elected  representative  must  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  travelling  back  and  forth 
between  Toronto  and  his  riding.  In  the  case 
of  at  least  two  of  the  present  northwestern 
Ontario  ridings.  Thunder  Bay  and  Kenora,  he 
must  also  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  travel- 
ling within  his  riding. 

I  think  that  argument  has  been  pretty 
fully  and  adequately  put,  but  I  would  em- 
phasize it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  resi- 
dents of  a  riding  such  as  the  present  Thun- 
der Bay  riding  the  service  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  It  is  only  the  incredible  physical 
stamina  and  efforts  of  the  member  represent- 
ing Thunder  Bay  (Mr.  Stokes)  that  give  them 
that  service  at  the  present  time. 

A  person  who  lives  in  Winisk  or  Kaka- 
beka  Falls  should  have  the  same  accessibility 
to  his  elected  representative  as  a  person  liv- 
ing in  Metropolitan  Toronto  or  in  a  metro- 
politan Ottawa  riding.  Accessibility,  too,  is 
a  democratic  ideal  for  which  we  must  strive. 
Ideally,  of  course,  politics  is  a  two-way  pro- 
cess; the  elected  representative  must  not  only 
talk  to  his  electors,  the  electors  must  also  be 
able  to  talk  directly  to  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. 

It  is  not  good  enough  to  say  simply,  "We 
will  provide  a  northern  Ontario  member 
with  additional  staff  so  that  the  electors  can 
be  serviced."  I  submit  to  the  House  that  a 
politician,  by  his  very  nature,  by  his  very 
position,  is  unique  and  his  electors  feel  that 
uniqueness  about  him.  They  feel,  rightly, 
that  if  they  can  present  their  case  directly 
to  him,  he  will  have  a  better  understanding 
of  their  concerns  and  needs. 

If  those  concerns  and  needs  are  communi- 
cated through  the  hired  staff  of  an  elected 
representative,  we  will  inevitably  get  a  kind 
of  funnelling;  a  kind  of  editing  taking  place. 
We  must  try  to  avoid  this  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. As  much  as  possible  the  interaction 
must  take  place  directly  between  the  elector 
and  the  politician. 

In  long-range  terms,  I  think  that  ridings  in 
Ontario  should  be  classified  in  three  ways 
when  the  legislation  is  brought  forward:  (a) 
That  urban  ridings  must  be  considered  as 
such.  Perhaps  the  figure  for  an  optimum 
number  of  population  in  those  urban  ridings 


could  be  pegged,  at  let's  say,  85,000;  (b)  that 
there  are  a  number  of  mixed  urban  and  rural 
ridings  and  that  the  optimum  figure  for  those 
ridings  could  be  pegged  at  roughly  65,000; 
(c)  that  there  should  be  a  special  classifi- 
cation for  northern  Ontario  ridings  and  per- 
haps the  optimum  figure  of  population  for 
such  classifications  could  be  about  40,000  or 
45,000. 

Within  those  broad  classifications,  it  seems 
to  me,  there  should  be  a  25  per  cent  vari- 
able factor— (a)  for  communities  of  interest; 
(b)  for  natural  boundaries;  and  (c)  to  take  into 
account  traffic  patterns. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  And  the  preservation  of 
historic  ridings. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  think  such  a  proposal  has 
the  benefit  of  meeting  the  problem  of  ac- 
cessibility, of  accountability  of  the  elected 
representative  and  of  two-way  communica- 
tion. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a 
general  feeling,  in  northwestern  Ontario  par- 
ticularly, that  we  have  suffered  because  gov- 
ernment policies  have  not  encouraged  de- 
velopment and,  therefore,  the  population 
groxvth  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of 
Ontario.  Having  suffered  economically,  cul- 
turally and  socially,  we  are  very  sensitive 
about  being  made  to  suffer  politically.  We 
must  not  lose  the  representation  that  we  now 
have. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
a  growing  frustration  and  anger  in  north- 
western Ontario,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  in  our  terms,  in  some  areas  we 
have  grown.  The  population,  for  example, 
around  the  city  of  Thunder  Bay  has  in- 
creased. 

My  own  provincial  riding,  in  northern 
terms,  is  a  very  compact  one.  It  stretches 
only  30  miles  east  of  the  city  of  Thunder 
Bay  and  30  miles  west.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 6,000  to  8,000  voters  in  the  rural  part 
of  that  riding,  but  those  6,000  to  8,000  voters, 
frankly,  do  not  receive  the  service  available 
to  the  voters  in  the  urban  part  of  the  Port 
Arthur  provincial  riding.  For  one  thing,  all 
the  government  offices  are  centered  in  the 
city  of  Thunder  Bay  itself  and  that's  inevit- 
able. For  another,  my  own  constituency  of- 
fice is  more  conveniently  located  in  the  urban 
core  of  the  riding. 

If  that  is  true  of  my  riding,  which  is 
among  the  most  compact  in  northern  On- 
tario—it is  only  about  3,000  sq  miles— how 
much  more  true  it  must  be  for  a  far-flung 
constituency  such  as  the  Thunder  Bay  riding. 
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Gentlemen,  if  the  government  designs  a  re- 
distribution scheme  which  attempts  to  di- 
minish the  representation  in  northern  On- 
tario, it  does  so  at  its  peril.  If  such  a  scheme 
is  even  a  remote  possibility,  it  imperils  the 
democratic  process,  because  constituencies 
such  as  Kenora  and  especially  Thunder  Bay 
are  already  unmanageable.  Only  the  incred- 
ible efforts,  as  I  said  earlier,  of  the  present 
member  for  Thunder  Bay  have  made  that 
riding  at  all  manageable. 

The  government  will  discredit  the  parlia- 
mentary process  by  any  attempt  to  diminish 
northern  Ontario  representation.  It  will  en- 
courage apathy  and  alienation  among  the 
electorate  by  any  such  attempt. 

Coupled  with  the  stupidity  of  certain  ideas 
emanating  from  the  member  for  Lambton 
(Mr.  Henderson)  about  using  northwestern 
Ontario  quite  literally  as  a  backwater  for 
the  Great  Lakes,  is  it  any  wonder  that  talk 
of  northern  Ontario  separatism  is  surfacing 
once  again?  If  you  don't  watch  it,  one  fine 
morning  there  may  very  well  be  a  defended 
border  at  the  French  River,  and  I  of  course 
would  not  like  to  see  such  a  development. 

Mr.  F,  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  There  goes 
the  empire  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources (Mr.  Bemier). 

Mr.  Foulds:  But  I  certainly  would  under- 
stand it.  The  years  of  frustration  brought 
about  by  the  neglect  of  northern  Ontario— 
so  typified  in  this  session's  Throne  speech- 
makes  such  talk  and  such  actions  possible 
and  understandable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you. 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources):  Mr.   Speaker  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  The  member  makes 
reference  to  the  possibility,  and  insinuates 
that  a  reservoir  may  be  built  in  northwestern 
Ontario,  as  suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  on  drainage.  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear— and  I  want  to  put  it  on 
the  record  today— that  while  this  may  be  a 
suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  select  com- 
mittee, it  is  not  a  recommendation  of  that 
committee. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Well  Mr. 
Speaker,  surely  that  is  not  a  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Oh  sit  down;  let's  hear 
him  out. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  has  sat 
down. 

But  surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  a  member  in  a 
speech  makes  certain  suggestions  which  he 
puts  forward  as  his  opinion  and  if  another 
hon.  member  disagrees  with  him,  he  can't 
raise  them  on  a  point  of  order.  He  can  take 
the  opportune  moment  when  his  turn  comes 
to  enter  this  debate,  or  any  other  debate, 
to  put  his  position  forward. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  That's  ele- 
mentary, my  dear  Watson. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  minister  disagrees 
with  what  the  member  has  been  saying;  let 
him  speak  in  the  Throne  debate  instead  of 
rising  on  a  spurious  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Foulds:  To  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

The  reference  was  made  in  the  speech  be- 
cause no  minister  of  government  has  yet 
denied  that  such  a  scheme  is  possible. 

If  the  member— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bernier:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  please. 

Mr.  Foulds:  If  you  please,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  the  floor. 

If  the  present  minister  wishes  to  make  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  government 
is  not  considering  such  a  scheme  and  will 
not  consider  such  a  scheme  in  the  future, 
let  him  do  so  and  the  residents  of  north- 
western Ontario  will  be  very  happy  indeed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
that- 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  don't  think  the  minister 
replies;  he  has  to  save  it  for  question  period 
or  some  other  time. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  That's 
exactly  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  The  government  has  no 
intention  of  going  ahead  with  the  reservoir. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  finished  my  remarks, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  have  the  hon.  member  for 
Lambton  get  up  in  his  place  and  deny  that 
he  said  what  he  said. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  just  want  to  put  the 
government's  position. 

Mr,  Singer:  Or  both  of  the  members  get 
into  the  Throne  debate  for  a  change, 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  We  will. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  wants  to  build  that  reser- 
voir, and  the  minister  doesn't  want  him  too. 
He  has  more  influence  with  the  cabinet  than 
the  minister  does. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  said  it  will  not 
be  done, 

Mr,  Speaker:  Order!  Is  the  hon.  member 
for  Port  Arthur  through;  or  does  he  want  to 
proceed? 

Mr,  Foulds:  I  have  finished  my  remarks, 
Mr,  Speaker. 

Mr,  J,  P,  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  take  part  in  the  Throne 
debate.  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  you  and 
the  members  of  this  Legislature  some  of  the 
problems  that  concern  constituents  in  my  rid- 
ing, and  voters  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  I  am  not 
a  crowd  drawer,  but  of  course  I  never  was. 
So  I  am  not  disappointed  at  the  audience; 
those  who  are  in  their  seats  this  morning. 
However,  I  know  what  I  have  to  say  may 
not  be  too  enlightening  either. 

However,  I  wish  to  extend  congratulations 
to  the  Speaker,  whose  task  is  not  an  easy 
one;  and  I  feel  he  is  filling  his  duties  in  a 
very  fair  and  able  way.  And  I  wish  him  well 
during  the  rest  of  his  turn  in  his  honourable 
position. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Did  the 
member  say  fairly  able  or  fair  and  able? 

Mr.  Spence:  Fair  and  able— I  hope  I  did. 
Since  the  last  session  the  Liberal  Party  has 
acquired  two  new  members,  and  I  know  that 
their  presence  will  contribute  greatly,  not 
only  to  the  Liberal  Party,  but  also  to  this 
Legislature  as  a  whole- 
Mr,  Lewis:  We  are  quite  sure  about  that. 

Hon.  W,  A,  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  So  are  we. 

Mr,  Spence:  —and  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  debates  which  take  place.  Members  of 
the  government  have  attempted  to  brush 
aside  these  two  by-election  victories,  which 
are  the  result  of  the  personal  reputations  of 


the  individual  candidates.  But  it  is  useless  for 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  his  colleagues 
to  deny  that  these  by-elections  were  a  shock 
and  a  disappointment  to  them. 

There  is  no  question  that  both  hon.  mem- 
bers—the hon.  member  for  St.  George  (Mrs. 
Campbell)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Huron 
(Mr.  Riddell)  have  many  fine  qualities  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  will  become  more  abun- 
dantly clear  during  the  months  ahead.  Let 
not  the  government  blind  itself  to  the  fact 
that  these  by-election  results  indicate  a  very 
real  concern  among  the  public  about  the 
centralization  of  power  at  Queen's  Park  and 
the  rapidly  increasing  costs  of  the  provincial 
government,  government  waste  and  the  high 
cost  of  assessment  and  many  more  things  I 
could  mention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Throne  Speech  this  year 
could  not  be  described  as  an  exciting  or 
inspiring  document.  Judging  from  the  com- 
ments of  my  own  constituents  the  people  of 
the  province  foimd  the  speech  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  offering  little  relief  for  their 
diflBculties,  such  as  high  taxes. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  have  not 
forgotten  that  during  the  election  campaign 
of  1971  this  government  maintained  that  it 
would  not  increase  taxes  if  a  Conservative 
government  was  re-elected,  and  that  just  a 
few  months  later,  in  1972,  the  hon.  provincial 
Treasurer  increased  taxes  on  automobile 
licences,  marriage  licences,  birth  certificates, 
gasoline,  tobacco,  liquor  and  many  other 
items.  The  entry  fees  to  provincial  parks  and 
Ontario  Place  were  also  increased. 

So  in  just  a  few  short  months  after  the 
election  the  people  of  the  province  began  to 
ask  themselves  if  they  could  have  faith  in 
the  words  of  this  government.  They  asked 
one  another,  "Is  this  the  government's  way  of 
footing  the  bills  for  all  those  fine  things  that 
were  promised  to  us  at  election  time?"  That 
was  just  the  beginning  of  the  disillusionment 
of  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Throne  Speech  we 
were  promised  land-use  curbs,  and  certainly 
some  action  is  needed  in  this  connection.  I 
think  almost  everyone  wiU  agree  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  about  this.  The  question 
is  how,  when  and  where,  and  who  is  to  take 
the  lead?  There  are  so  many  people  involved 
and  so  many  problems.  One  of  the  big  diffi- 
culties is  that,  for  the  most  part,  land  for  any 
purpose  can  only  come  from  the  agricultural 
sector.  In  the  old  days  it  could  be  taken 
from  the  bush,  but  not  any  more,  Mr. 
Speaker, 
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There  are  so  many  needs  crying  for  atten- 
tion. People  need  food,  which  can  only  come 
from  a  thriving  agricultural  industry.  They 
need  places  to  live,  places  to  work,  places  for 
recreation,  but  we  have  to  get  our  priorities 
right.  Why  is  it  always  the  farmer  and  the 
agriculturaJ  industry  which  bear  the  conse- 
quences of  this  modern-day  good  we  call 
progress? 

Land  is  needed  for  subdivisions  and  they 
take  it  from  the  farmland.  Land  is  needed  for 
recreation  and  they  take  it  from  farmland. 
Land  is  needed  for  airports  and  they  take  it 
from  the  good  farmland.  How  long  can  this 
go  on? 

Obviously  strong  and  eflFective  action  must 
be  taken  and  Avitbout  delay,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
first  step  would  be  to  establish  a  government 
committee  of  all  parties,  which  would  gather 
opinions  and  statistics,  hold  hearings,  and 
then  after  a  thorough  and  urgent  study  of 
the  problems  involved  legislation  must  be 
drafted  and  discussed  in  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  mention  the  agricultural  industry  at  this 
time.  The  year  of  1972  was  a  very  costly  and 
discouraging  year  for  many  farmers.  On 
June  11  there  was  a  very  heavy  frost  which 
caused  a  tremendous  loss  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  wheat,  com,  beans,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
tomatoes  and  fruit.  In  most  cases  the  crops 
were  replanted,  but  the  weather  became  very 
wet,  which  meant  that  the  crops  did  not 
mature  as  they  should.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
crops  did  not  ripen  as  they  should  have, 
which  meant  a  poor  harvest.  So  many  farmers 
had  double  expense  and  work  in  replanting, 
with  poor  returns  for  their  labours  and  their 
expenditures. 

For  instance,  in  many  cases  the  elevator 
people  would  not  buy  some  of  the  farmers' 
crops  because  they  had  not  matured  properly. 
I  know  that  pears,  pimns  and  other  fruits 
actually  fell  ofiF  the  trees  and  were  lost.  I 
know  of  several  fruit  farmers  who  had  to  seek 
work  in  industry  because  they  had  such  heavy 
financial  losses.  Generally,  the  year  for  those 
in  agriculture  was  a  costly  and  disappointing 
one  with  the  light  harvest  of  grain  and  beans. 

Another  great  difficulty  was  the  serious 
shortage  of  farm  labour.  Those  in  the  labour 
force  do  not  wish  to  work  on  farms  because 
of  the  hard  work  involved,  because  they  feel 
they  can  earn  higher  wages  in  industry.  This 
means  that  our  farmers  have  to  buy  new 
machines  to  operate  their  farms  and  harvest 
their  crops.  These  machines  come  very  high 
in  price  and  many  farmers  have  had  to  stop 
farming  because  they  simply   cannot  aJBFord 


to  buy  this  very  dear  equipment.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture has  some  plan  about  the  labour  problem 
to  put  before  the  Legislature  when  his  esti- 
mates come  up. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  publicity 
lately  about  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
price  of  food.  Our  womenfolk  are  protesting 
and  talking  of  boycotting  meat.  We  read 
about  those  organizations  such  as  WASP— 
Women  Against  Soaring  Prices— and  I  know 
that  when  women  become  determined  about 
something  and  start  banding  together,  they 
are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

It's  only  natural  that  they  should  be  con- 
cerned about  the  way  prices  are  skyrocketing. 
Governments  may  come  and  governments 
may  go  but  women  all  over  the  world  always 
have  to  feed  their  families.  It  is  obvious  to 
everyone  that  the  situation  in  the  food  indus- 
try and  in  the  agricultural  industry  is  reaching 
a  point  of  crisis  and  all  levels  of  government 
have  to  take  fast  and  effective  action  to  im- 
prove this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  light  yields  of  grain  and 
beans  this  past  year,  and  the  consequence  of 
the  shortages,  has  helped  to  bring  about  the 
high  prices.  It  has  cost  more  to  feed  hogs 
and  cattle  and  sheep  and  -with,  the  increas- 
ing world  demand  for  pork.  Iamb  and  beef, 
something  has  to  be  done,  and  soon.  As  I 
say,  there  is  a  shortage  of  experienced  farm 
labour  and  many  of  the  older  farmers  are 
retiring  and  going  out  of  business.  The 
younger  men  who  might  have  taken  over 
these  veteran  farms  are  discouraged  when 
they  look  into  the  prices  of  acquiring  farms, 
the  cost  of  the  necessary  machinery,  the  long 
hours,  and  frequent  small  net  returns.  Con- 
sequently more  and  more  of  the  farmland  of 
this  province  could  lay  idle  unless  these 
young  farmers  are  given  higher  net  returns. 

Food  shortages  are  going  to  become  worse 
and  the  prices,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say. 
will  be  going  even  higher.  Of  course,  we  all 
realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  a  segment 
of  the  population  which  can  afford  these 
current  high  prices  for  meat.  But  there  is  a 
very  large  percentage  of  our  population 
which  simply  cannot  afford  these  prices.  I 
ask  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  gov- 
ernment to  look  into  these  increases  in  prices 
and  the  tremendous  difference- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
The  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  paying  careful 
attention. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  He  should 
resign. 
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Mr.  Spence:  —between  the  prices  paid  to 
the  fanner  and  the  prices  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. Also,  there  are  many  complaints  about 
the  poor  butchering  at  the  present  time, 
about  the  poor  quality  of  meat,  and  the  fact 
that  the  price  of  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat 
have  increased  much  more  proportionately 
than  the  more  expensive  cuts. 

For  years  now  I  have  been  asking  in  the 
House,  as  have  many  of  my  colleagues,  for 
progressive,  constructive  action  to  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  agricultural  industry  in  this 
province.  So  often  the  action  taken  has  been 
too  little  and  too  late.  I  can  only  hope  that 
now,  at  last,  something  really  will  be  done, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  farmers  of  the 
province  but  for  the  sake  of  the  consumer 
as  well. 

iMr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but  say  that 
I  am  constantly  disappointed  in  our  present 
provincial  government.  They  seem  to  be  so 
obsessed  with  their  great  and  glorious 
schemes— their  regional  goverrmient  plans, 
their  modem  oflBce  blocks,  and  other  things 
like  the  great  white  elephant  on  the  lake- 
shore  and  this  new  fangled  Disneyland 
transportation  system  we  are  hearing  about 
—that  they  have  overlooked  the  basic  neces- 
sities of  life  which  are  certainly  much  more 
important  to   the   average  Ontario  taxpayer. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  can  be 
much  more  basic  than  the  water  supply  and 
the  sewage  systems  which  many  of  our 
towns  and  villages  in  the  ridings  are  at 
present  in  the  process  of  building?  Of 
course,  the  Ontario  government  is  giving 
increased  grants  for  these  purposes,  which 
are  a  great  benefit  to  these  municipalities,  but 
they  will  have  to  be  making  payments  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  carry  out  these 
schemes  and  to  control  pollution. 

To  help  with  these  payments,  the  towns 
and  villages  desperately  need  small  industry 
to  be  established  in  these  areas.  If  help  can- 
not be  given  in  this  way,  the  only  alternative 
open  to  these  municipalities  would  be  to 
increase  the  tax  rate  beyond  anything  the 
pensioner  can  aflFord  to  pay.  Homeowners 
on  fixed  incomes  will  simply  not  be  able  to 
meet  the  tax  bills  nor  will  the  widows  and 
the  women  with  families  to  raise  on  mothers' 
allowances.  These  small  towns  and  villages 
simply  must  have  small  industries.  These 
small  municipalities  caimot  continue  to  sur- 
vive unless  the  government,  through  govern- 
ment development  programmes  or  by  some 
other  means,  takes  some  positive  action. 

I  can  only  hope  that  the  minister  will 
have   an   encouraging  report  when  his   esti- 


mates come  before  this  assembly.  The  gov- 
ernment seems  reluctant  to  help  develop  a 
rural  community,  yet  I  see  that  Ontario 
Hydro  is  building  a  new  o£Bce  block,  which 
will  cost  some  $40  million,  right  here  in 
Toronto,  on  University  Ave.  in  an  area 
where  the  transportation  facilities  are  strain- 
ed to  the  utmost  at  rush  hours.  The  over- 
crowding of  our  downtown  area  is  already 
causing  tremendous  problems.  Far  from  tak- 
ing action  to  relieve  these  urban  pressures 
this  provincial  government  seems  to  be  going 
out  of  its  way  to  make  matters  even  worse 
with  projects  such  as  the  Hydro  building  in 
this  location.  This  is  further  evidence  of  the 
goverrmient's  obsession  with  centralization. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  protests  from 
many  sectors  of  the  public,  this  government 
has  made  it  clear  it  intends  to  continue  its 
plans  for  regional  government  which  are 
causing  grave  concern  in  many  rural  areas. 
In  fact,  many  taxpayers  in  the  province  are 
actually  frightened  at  the  reports  they  have 
heard  of  the  high  cost  incurred  in  areas 
where  a  form  of  regional  government  is 
already  established. 

Every  report  that  I've  ever  read  in  news- 
papers outside  of  Toronto,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
unfavourable  to  regional  government.  All 
reports  state  that  the  costs  have  increased 
tremendously  under  these  schemes.  I  have 
read  that  most  costs  will  be  up  this  year. 
In  one  article  I  read  it  said  the  costs  will 
be  $3.5  million  higher  in  1971  than  in  1970 
under  the  old  form  of  county  government, 
in  spite  of  a  grant  of  some  $1  million,  which 
actually  cuts  the  regional  levy  for  1971. 

These  transitional  grants  are  only  for  five 
years,  and  the  taxpayers  know  that  after  the 
five-year  period  they  are  going  to  have  to 
foot  the  bill  for  this  extra  cost  of  regional 
government.  This  government  is  acting  un- 
der false  pretenses  when  it  tries  to  sell  the 
principle  of  regional  government  to  the  rural 
people,  without  telling  them  what  it  will 
cost.  The  government  knows  all  too  well 
what  the  cost  of  regional  government  is 
going  to  be;  and  with  the  cost  of  education, 
sewage  systems  and  water  supply  systems, 
rural  communities  will  be  unable  to  meet 
the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  recent  by-election 
campaign  in  Huron,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  talk  to  a  few  citizens  of  the  area.  They 
were  very  concerned  that  the  government 
would  find  some  method  to  force  regional 
government  upon  the  people  in  the  rural 
areas  if  the  Conservatives  won  in  these  two 
by-elections.  I  think  that  to  some  extent  this 
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is  the  feeling  of  the  people  in  many  areas 
throughout  the  province. 

On  March  30  the  London  Free  Press 
reported  that  the  Premier  had  announced 
that  his  government  had  no  intention  of  im- 
posing regional  government  in  all  sections 
of  the  province,  but  proposed  strong  county 
rule.  Perhaps  this  means  that  the  Premier, 
in  spite  of  protesting  that  the  results  of  the 
by-elections  do  not  reflect  public  opinion 
generally,  really  thinks  otherwise  and  in  fact 
has  learned  a  lesson.  If  he  has  learned  any- 
thing about  the  feelings  of  the  people,  that 
certainly  is  very  gratifying.  But  the  people 
have  learned  something  too  since  1971; 
that  is,  that  what  this  government  says  and 
what  it  does  are  two  different  things. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Right. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Speaker,  last,  but  not 
least,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
report  of  the  Provincial  Auditor.  This  gentle- 
man has  always  had  my  great  respect;  and 
Mr.  Spence  certainly  bears  an  honourable 
name,  in  my  view- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Is  that 
the  only  nice  thing  the  member  can  say 
about  him?  There  is  much  more. 

Mr.  Spence:  However,  in  all  the  years  that 
he  has  held  the  position  as  Provincial  Auditor, 
this  is  the  first  time  I  can  recall  a  report 
that  was  so  critical  of  the  government.  The 
record  of  government  abuse  of  taxpayers' 
money  and  of  wasteful  spending  is  so  out- 
rageous as  to  be  almost  unbelievable.  Of 
course,  this  is  the  last  report  of  Mr.  Spence, 
since  he  retired  at  the  end  of  1972;  and  per- 
haps he  felt  that  he  would  like  to  leave  the 
house  in  order  before  he  left  it  to  someone 
else's  tender  mercies. 

Whatever  his  reasons  for  producing  this 
report  at  this  time,  and  whether  or  not  he 
was  motivated  by  the  disclosure  made  by  the 
public  accounts  committee  last  year,  I  do 
know  that  this  report  has  certainly  caused  a 
great  deal  of  consternation  among  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  the  public  in  general. 

It  has  always  been  my  understanding  that 
the  Provincial  Auditor  should  be  impartial,  a 
kind  of  guardian  of  the  money  of  the  people 
of  this  province,  a  servant  of  the  people— not 
the  govenmient— who  will  report  on  govern- 
ment spending  of  the  taxpayers'  money  and 
make  sure  that  the  money  is  spent  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  as  laid  down  in 
the    Acts    of   this    province.    Yet   each   year, 


when  the  estimates  of  the  Provincial  Auditor 
are  before  the  Legislature,  the  Auditor  sits 
alongside  the  govenmient,  giving  confidential 
answers  to  the  provincial  Treasurer,  who  then 
interprets  the  information  to  the  House  as  he 
sees  fit. 

If  the  Provincial  Auditor  is  in  fact  the  im- 
partial guardian  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  and 
if  he  is  to  curb  abuses  and  waste  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  then  surely  he  should 
sit  at  the  Clerk's  table  in  that  neutral  area  in 
the  centre  of  this  assembly  so  that  the  opposi- 
tion parties  will  have  the  same  opportunity 
of  sending  questions  directly  to  him  rather 
than  receiving  their  answers  through  the 
interpretation  of  the  Treasurer. 

I  realize  that  the  Provincial  Auditor's  re- 
port is  discussed  in  detail  in  committee,  but 
if  the  Provincial  Auditor  is  to  be  present  in 
this  House  to  supply  information  to  the 
government,  in  all  fairness  the  same  oppor- 
tunity should  be  available  to  all  parties  so 
that  the  members,  press  and  public  alike  may 
know  what  the  Provincial  Auditor  has  to  say. 
His  written  answers  should  be  read  into  the 
records,  where  appropriate,  rather  than  the 
predigested  answers  supplied  by  the  Treas- 
urer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other  matters 
I  could  talk  on  but  when  the  budget  comes 
down  no  doubt  I  will  try  to  have  a  few 
words  to  say  then.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  C.  E.  McIIveen  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  this  debate.  I  was  all  prepared 
last  year  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  six 
diflFerent  occasions.  On  those  six  different 
occasions,  I  had  my  wife  with  me,  and  this 
morning  I  have  my  wife  with  me  again. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  She's  cer- 
tainly the  better  half. 

Mr.  McIIveen:  That's  right,  the  better  half, 
and  it  shows  that  once  in  seven  is  lucky. 

I  had  a  speech  all  ready  last  year  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  appointment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  was  going  to  do  that  again 
today,  but  yesterday  I  heard  the  member  for 
Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Laughren)  take  you  apart 
because  you  heard  much  better  out  of  your 
right  ear  than  you  did  with  your  left  ear, 
with  the  "ayes"  and  the  "nays".  But  I  was 
beginning  to  think  that  the  way  the  questions 
were  coming  up  in  the  question  period  that 
you   didn't   hear  the   rump   at   all,   and   this 
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rump  here  is  by  far  the  loudest  section  of  the 
whole  House.  It  is  by  far  the  best  section, 
too,  I  must  say. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  They  are  never 
critical  of  the  government. 

Mr.  McUveen:  Who  aren't? 

Mr.  Young:  The  rump. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Not  yet;  give  us  time. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  for  York- 
view  hasn't  been  listening. 

Mr,  Young:  It's  the  base  of  the  party. 

Mr.  McUveen:  That's  right. 

An  hon.  member:  We  are  the  most  con- 
structive section  on  this  side  of  the  House. 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  It's  a  great  training 
ground. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  that  I 
was  mentioned  in  dispatches  by  the  member 
for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  the  other  day. 
I  was  going  to  have  something  to  say  about 
that  but  I  am  going  to  wait  until  he  does 
some  damned  fool  thing  again  and  then  I  will 
do  it  in  my  column. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Dont  wait  for  him  to  do  that.  He  orJy  comes 
here  to  listen  to  himself. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  I  know,  but  we  vwU  have 
it  the  next  time.  I  thought  in  my  maiden 
speech  that  I  should  at  least  deal  with  prob- 
lems which  are  associated  with  my  own 
riding. 

Mr.  Young:  There  aren't  any  problems 
there! 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  The  people  have  a  lot  fewer 
problems  now  than  they  did  in  the  last  four 
years. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  That's 
why  the  member  is  here. 

Mr.  Young:  Does  the  member  think  this 
government  will  listen  to  a  Tory  member 
any  more  than  it  listens  to  an  opposition 
member? 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Oh  sure,  why  shouldn't  it? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  the  member  keeps 
polishing  up  the  handle,  he  is  going  to  get 
over  there  beside  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 


Mr.  Mcllveen:  The  Lieutenant  Governor 
mentioned  a  rapid  growth  in  the  Ontario 
economy  with  a  lower  unemployment  rate— 
from  5.2  per  cent  in  1971  to  4.8  per  cent  in 
1972-and  with  a  record  growth  of  140,000 
new  jobs  created  in  Ontario.  These  figures 
tally  with  the  unemployment  figures  in 
Oshawa.  Unemployment  in  Oshawa  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1972,  was  4,162  males,  2,872  females. 
As  of  February,  1973,  the  male  unemployed 
were  down  to  2,749  and  the  females  to  2,290. 

General  Motors,  by  far  the  single  largest 
employer  in  my  community,  had  9,712  hourly 
employees  and  4,000  on  salary  in  March, 
1972.  In  March,  1973,  the  hourly  employees 
had  increased  to  11,500,  vdth  no  increase  in 
the  salaried  employees.  Their  number  re- 
mained steady  at  4,000.  This  is  the  largest 
total  employment  in  the  automotive  industry 
in  Oshawa  since  the  introduction  of  the  auto 
trade  pact  in  1965. 

Because  automotive  employment  is  so  vital 
to  my  community,  I  would  like  to  review  the 
importance  of  car  manufacturing  to  the  On- 
tario economy  in  terms  of  volume  of  pro- 
duction of  motor  vehicles.  Motor  vehicle 
manufacturing  is  the  single  most  important 
industry  in  this  province.  With  the  addition 
of  motor  vehicle  parts  and  accessories,  it 
supplies  70,000  jobs-which  represents  nine 
per  cent  of  the  total  manufacturing  employ- 
ment in  this  province. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Who  is  that 
speaking? 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  can't  remember  the  mem- 
ber's name  right  now. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Yes,  Charlie  what's-his- 
name. 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  ever  forget  it. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  The  importance  of  this  in- 
dustry is  truly  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
one  in  every  eight  jobs  is  directly  or  in- 
directly related  to  the  automotive  industry. 
The  automotive  agreement  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  despite  recent  US 
complaints,  has  been  beneficial  to  the  manu- 
facturing of  both  countries.  Sales  of  our 
vehicles  in  the  two  countries  have  reached 
record  levels,  averaging  1.9  million  units 
annually  between  1965  and  1969.  This  was 
an  increase  of  26  per  cent  over  the  average 
sales  in  the  preceding  five  years. 

Two-way  trade  between  the  two  countries 
increased  total  employment  in  the  auto- 
mobile,   vehicle    and    parts    industry.    The 
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wholesale  price  differential  in  the  two  coun- 
tries for  comparable  models  decreased  from 
nine  per  cent  of  the  US  price  in  1964  to 
approximately  four  per  cent  in  1969.  I  per- 
sonally will  be  satisfied  only  when  the  price 
is  price  parity  with  the  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Yoimg:  It  is  up  to  10  per  cent  now. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  No,  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Young:  Oh  yes. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Not  according  to  last  week. 
Are  the  member's  figures  better  than  GM's? 

Mr.  Young:  They  always  are. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  it  CM  that  writes  the 
member's  speeches? 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  No  they  don't,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  wrote  this  one  myself,  as  the 
member  can  tell. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  member  is  reading  it 
quite  badly. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Well,  I  always  read  badly. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  isn't  there  a 
ruling  about  reading  speeches? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  The  member  for  High  Park 
would  have  nothing  to  say  if  there  were. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  1  wouldn't  mind,  if  there 
were  such  a  rule.  I  would  be  pleased  to  speak 
according  to  that  rule,  if  it  was  also  for 
everyone  else.  I  would  like  to  see  a  rule 
covering  reading  of  editorials,  because  I  think 
last  year  I  listened  to  the  member  for  High 
Park  read  editorials  for  about  six  hours. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  gave  attribution  to  my 
speech;  I  was  hoping  the  member  would  do 
the  same  for  his. 

Interjections  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Well,  I'll  tell  you  that 
next  year  with  the  price  decrease  the  mem- 
ber has  on  Xaviera  and  The  Happy  Hooker, 
he  might  be  able  to  read  that  aloud  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  wanted  to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It  would  make  as  much 
sense  as  what  he  usually  reads. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  At  the  same  time  motor 
vehicle  manufacturing  production  rose  by  92 
per  cent  and  parts  manufacturing  produc- 
tion by  130  per  cent.  The  only  point  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  auto  pact  on  the  part 


of  the  United  States  is  the  turnaround  on 
the  balance  of  trade  of  motor  vehicles  and 
parts  from  a  total  of  $37  million  in  favour 
of  the  United  States  in  1965,  to  a  minus  of 
$162  million  in  1970.  However,  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  balance  is  still  in  favour  of  the 
United  States  by  over  $2  billion  since  the 
signing   of   the   pact   in   1965. 

While  Canada  has  benefited  from  the 
automotive  pact  as  a  whole,  such  cannot  be 
said  for  all  municipalities  concerned  with 
automotive  manufacturing.  Take  Oshawa, 
for  instance. 

The  UAW  is  an  amalgamated  union  of 
nine  units  in  Oshawa  for  General  Motors 
and  its  suppliers.  In  1965,  this  amalgamated 
union  had  18,300  workers.  In  1972  they  had 
12,000  workers,  for  a  total  loss  of  6,000 
automotive  jobs.  General  Motors  employed 
15,700  in  1965  compared  with  10,100  in 
1972,  for  a  total  loss  of  5,600  employees. 
Updating  to  1973,  with  an  increase  General 
Motors  has  gone  up  to  11,500  hourly  em- 
ployees, which  will  bring  the  loss  to  4,000 
jol^  since  the  automotive  pact  was  brought 
in.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the  small 
parts  manufacturing  plants,  such  as  Coul- 
ters, have  been  lost  to  Oshawa  and  Canada 
over  the  past  year. 

Regarding  the  safeguards  of  the  automo- 
tive pact,  to  continue  the  strength  of  the 
Canadian  and  Ontario  economy  specifically, 
I   would  like   to   suggest  the  following: 

1.  That  regardless  of  other  changes  which 
may  take  place  in  the  automotive  trade  pact 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
existing  safeguards  which  assure  that  cer- 
tain levels  of  production  in  terms  of  dollar 
value  must  take  place  in  Canada,  have  to  be 
maintained. 

2.  The  level  of  production  requirements 
be  raised  to  ensure  that,  as  a  minimum, 
Canadians  vdll  have  a  right  to  produce  in 
dollar  value  the  amount  actually  consumed 
in  North  American  automotive  production. 

If  this  had  been  in  effect  last  year  we 
would  have  had  more  jobs  in  the  automotive 
industry.  According  to  the  president  of  the 
UAW  in  Oshawa  we  built  six  per  cent  of 
North  American  built  cars  but  we  consumed 
7.5  per  cent.  If  we  were  to  build  the  same 
dollar  value  as  we  consumed,  we  would 
supply  a  further  30,000  automotive  jobs. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment should  make  very  strong  representation 
to  Ottawa  in  regard  to  increasing  these 
safeguards.  Second,  they  should  request  the 
the  Canadian  government  institute  a  task 
force    to    study   the   importation   of   foreign- 
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built  cars  into  our  country.  It  is  time  that 
we  as  a  province,  and  we  as  a  country, 
found  out  how  big  a  percentage  of  imports 
we  can  afford  and  still  keep  our  own  auto- 
motive industry  healthy.  So  much  for  the 
car  manufacturers. 

The  Lieutenant  Governor  made  it  clear 
that  the  most  urgent  requirements  facing  all 
governments  today  is  the  preservation  of  our 
physical  resources,  and  the  most  important 
of  these  resources  is  land.  To  me,  this  was 
one  of  the  highlights  of  his  speech.  Legisla- 
tion for  the  preservation  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  and  the  control  over  the  one 
million  acres  that  are  involved  is  important. 
But  of  more  direct  importance  to  my  riding 
is  the  parkway  belt  from  Dundas  in  the  West 
to  Oshawa  in  the  east  that  the  government 
has  promised. 

The  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  aptly  described 
this  vast  parkway  system  as  urban  separators 
to  contain  the  sprawling  growth  around 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  This  imaginative  ap- 
proach will  ensure  that  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  do  not  have  the  miles  of 
concrete  jungle  to  contend  with  that  are 
prevalent  in  large  American  metropolitan 
areas  today  and  which  are  quickly  becoming 
evident  in   Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  continue  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  parkway  belt?  One  of  the  ideal 
provincial  land  purchase  schemes  could  be 
through  bigger  and  better  conservation 
areas.  However,  I  would  like  to  put  forth 
some  of  the  concerns  of  my  municipality  re- 
garding the  manner  in  which  the  conserva- 
tion authorities  are  organized. 

We  recognize  the  validity  of  conservation 
and  the  necessity  of  spending  substantial 
funds  for  conservation.  However,  those  sub- 
stantial sums  should  not  be  levied  on  it  by 
a  body  of  persons  who  are  not  elected,  who 
are  not  answerable  to  anyone  except  the 
minister  for  the  amount  of  money  they  spend, 
and  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  or  interest  in  the  effect  of  their  levy 
on  the  municipal  taxpayer. 

For  instance,  the  city  of  Oshawa  has  95,000 
people,  has  64  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  area  covered  by  our  conservation  author- 
ity, provides  66  per  cent  of  the  municipal 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  authority,  and 
yet  has  only  three  representatives  on  a  15- 
man  conservation  authority. 

A  small  portion  of  the  township  of  Clark, 
comprising  210  people,  has  a  member  on  the 
authority.  A  portion  of  the  township  of 
Reach,  comprising  211  people,  has  a  member 
on  the  authority,  and  a  portion  of  the  town- 


ship of  Pickering,  comprising  1,225  people, 
has  a  member  on  the  authority.  The  net 
result  is  that  the  representation  from  these 
small  areas— containing  less  than  1.5  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  our  conservation  author- 
ity and  contributing  less  than  1.5  per  cent 
of  the  municipal  share  of  the  budget— is 
exacdy  the  same  as  the  city  of  Oshawa, 
with  64  per  cent  of  the  population  contribut- 
ing 66  per  cent  of  the  municipal  share  of 
the  authority's  budget. 

I  feel  that  if  the  cause  of  conservation  is 
to  receive  the  support  of  the  urban  muni- 
cipalities, these  glaring  discrepancies  must 
be  remedied,  and  the  Act  rewritten  accord- 
ingly. It  is  my  opinion  that  a  much  larger 
share  for  conservation  land  purchases  must 
come  from  the  provincial  purse  rather  than 
the  already  overburdened  property  tax  base. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  placed  in 
the  parkway  belt  there  will  be  a  special  area 
called  the  transportation  corridor.  This  will 
have  a  limited  access,  multilane  highway, 
a  medium  density  rapid  commuter  system, 
rail  beds  for  CNR  and  CPR  trains,  hydro 
and  telephone  rights  of  way,  plus  space  for 
communications  networks  that  are  not  yet 
in   the   minds   of  the   eventual   inventors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  plans  are  magnifi- 
cent for  the  future.  However,  of  greater 
urgency  to  my  rapidly  growing  municipality 
is  the  extension  of  GO  Transit  to  Oshawa 
by  rail.  Our  transportation  should  have  the 
same  consideration  as  that  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  and  presently  we  are  not  getting  it. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Change  the  government. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  No,  I  won't  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Shulman:  You  will  have  to  if  you  want 
better  transportation. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  The  Lieutenant  Governor 
stated  that  a  strong  and  reformed  local  gov- 
ernment is  in  the  best  position  to  determine 
its  own  priorities  and  proposes  to  strengthen 
local  government  by  transferring  more  auth- 
ority and  responsibility  for  the  many  decisions 
that  relates  to  local  matters.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
our  area  that  reform  has  been  going  on  since 
1967. 

My  municipality,  accompanied  by  its 
neighbouring  municipality,  petitioned  the  On- 
tario government  to  join  with  them  in  seek- 
ing to  find  the  best  possible  alternatives  to 
the  social,  physical,  economic,  governmental, 
and  financial  elements.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  OPAD  study  was  bom,  and  OP  AD  stands 
for  the  Oshawa  area  planning  and  develop- 
ment study. 
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Specifically,  this  study  included  the  follow- 
ing closely  interrelated  components:  1,  Eco- 
nomic base;  2.  Land  use;  3.  Transportation; 
4.  Municipal  services,  such  as  water  and 
sewer;  5.  Financial  capability;  6.  Regional 
government  structure  and  implementation. 
Consultant  teams  were  hired  and  each  con- 
sultant team  took  one  phase  of  the  study  and 
reported  their  findings  to  the  consultant  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Don  Patterson. 

After  two  years,  the  study  broke  down, 
due  to  many  factors.  But  the  main  factor, 
however,  was  the  inability  of  the  local 
■elected  oflBcials  to  agree  on  the  various  alter- 
natives for  our  region. 

Following  the  study's  termination,  the 
study  results  were  given  to  the  province.  The 
study  was  continued  by  the  Ministry  of  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  and  a  proposal  has 
been  brought  forward  for  the  area  east  of 
Metro,  which  was  released  by  the  hon. 
Charles  MacNaughton  and  the  member  for 
Grenville-Dundas  (Mr.  Irvine)  Dec.  18,  1972, 
at  Eastdale  Collegiate  in  Oshawa.  Mvmicipali- 
ties  are  now  in  the  throes  of  reacting  to  that 
Dec.  18  proposal. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  They 
sure  are. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Hopefully,  the  province  vdll 
have  enough  common  ground  to  come  for- 
ward with  a  compromise  solution  satisfactory 
to  all. 

I  know  that  in  a  recent  local  newspaper 
survey,  the  majority  of  citizens  in  the  area 
east  of  Metro  decided  that  they  were  in 
favour  of  regionalization  by  a  large  percent- 
age. I  personally  would  like  to  see  the  legis- 
lation written  this  session  in  favour  of  imple- 
mentation for  Jan.  1,  1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  was 
going  to  mention  matters  from  the  Throne 
Speech  as  they  affect  Oshawa.  The  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  mentioned  that  it  is  the  On- 
tario government's  proposal  to  conserve  and 
maintain  Ontario's  heritage  and  history,  and 
that  the  government  would  propose  legislation 
to  make  funds  available  for  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  selected  buildings  and 
structures  of  a  historic  significance.  There  is 
a  structure  in  Oshawa  in  need  of  this  new 
legislation  right  now. 

The  late  Col.  R.  S.  McLaughlin's  family 
estate,  called  Parkwood,  is  in  dire  need  of 
funds.  If  we  are  going  to  preserve  it  for 
posterity  it  must  be  preserved  now. 

Parkwood  is  vmique.  It  is  a  part  of  our 
Canadian  heritage  that  cannot  be  replaced, 
nor  will  its  like  ever  be  seen  again.  Park- 


wood  is  a  magnificent  structure  that  would 
equal  or  better  in  tourist  attraction  most  of 
the  medieval  castles  that  are  strewn  through- 
out Europe  and  Britain  and  which  most 
Canadians  travelling  through  see  every 
summer  and  on  every  holiday. 

The  late  Col.  R.  S.  McLaughlin  left  Park- 
wood  to  the  Oshawa  General  Hospital  situ- 
ated directly  across  the  road.  The  estate  now 
is  funded  through  a  McLaughlin  Foundation 
grant,  a  city  of  Oshawa  grant,  and  fees 
charged  from  sightseeing.  At  the  moment, 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  estate  is  in 
jeopardy,  as  the  Oshawa  General  Hospital  has 
received  approval  from  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  to  rezone  it  for  the  erection  of  a  park- 
ing garage,  in  spite  of  many,  many  citizens' 
protests.  The  hospital  is  land-poor  and  badly 
needs  a  parking  garage,  but  if  Parkwood  is 
to  be  preserved,  no  part  of  its  land  should 
be  severed.  I  hope  the  legislation  mentioned 
is  decisive  and  quick  because  this  province 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  a  part  of  its  heritage  as 
valuable  as  Parkwood. 

His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
stated  that  his  government  will  provide  in- 
creased assistance  and  encouragement  to  our 
amateur  athletes  through  a  special  com- 
munity-wide athletics  and  recreational  pro- 
gramme that  will  be  giving  full  support  to  the 
first  Ontario  Summer  Games,  wlich  will  be 
held  this  year  in.  Oshawa  commencing  July  1. 
I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few  moments  to 
express  my  delight  at  Oshawa's  being  chosen 
as  the  city  for  these  games. 

Believe  me,  the  government  could  not  have 
chosen  better.  I  would  like  to  state  categori- 
cally that  we  intend  to  make  it  a  tough  act 
to  follow  for  the  city  that  will  be  chosen  for 
the  1974  games. 

The  games  committee  is  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Mr.  T.  V.  Kelly.  Terry  is  a  dyna- 
mic, energetic  young  man  who  will  have 
every  Ontario  citizen  involved  in  making  our 
games  a  success.  He  suggested  to  me  a  torch 
be  carried  from  Queen's  Park  to  Oshawa, 
following   the   ancient   Olympic   custom. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  wrote  to  the  Pre- 
mier, suggesting  that  the  legislative  members 
carry  the  torch  in  relays  to  start  the  games. 
As  Oshawa  is  approximately  40  miles  away, 
it  would  mean  less  than  a  half  a  mile  for 
each  member.  The  Premier  replied  to  my 
request  in  an  off-the-record  letter.  While  I 
am  not  accustomed  to  reading  the  Premier's 
off-the-record  letters  into  Hansard,  this  I 
thought  I  would.  He  said  off  the  record: 
Charles,  I  am  highly  amused  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  suggested  relay.   Before  we  get 
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fully  committed  to  such  an  undertaking,  I 
would  like  to  be  sure  that  the  games  would 
not  be  over  and  forgotten  before  the  flame 
arrived. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  me  that  the  Premier 
does  not  think  too  highly  of  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Timbrel!  (Don  MUls):  He 
doesn't  think  too  much  of  the  mental  condi- 
tion of  some  of  them  either. 

Mr.  Deacon:  He  is  thinking  about  his  back- 
benchers. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  is  more  familiar  with  the 
Conservatives  than  he  is  with  the  opposition, 
so  he  should  know. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Well,  I  said  that  if  I  could 
find  a  really  long-burning  flame  I  would  like 
to  put  the  members  to  the  test. 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  accept  for  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  The  NDP  accept? 

Mr.  Shulman:  We  accept. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  Well,  by  George,  we  are  in. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Look  at  this  slim  group  of 
members. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  You 
don't  notice  anybody  chubby  over  here, 
Mr.  Speaker.  They  all  look  chubby  over 
there. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Don't 
look  at  me. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  I  want  to  say  the  fat  cats 
here  can  outnm  those  guys,  too. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  will  put  them  to  the  test 
if  they  want. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  The  first 
time  they  ever  admitted  they  were  fat. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  For  the  week  preceding  the 
games,  Terry  Kelly  has  devised  a  plan  which 
will  be  known  as  "Fanfare  for  Oshawa 
Week."  This  will  be  a  build-up  for  the  games 
starting  last  week  in  June.  The  games  them- 
selves wfll  start  July  1. 

The  whole  week  will  be  devoted  to  arts  and 
crafts  and  cultural  exhibits  by  various  organ- 
izations throughout  the  city.  We  certainly 
welcome  all  of  the  members  as  visitors  to 
our  city  at  any  time,  but  especially  dining 
"Fanfare  for  Oshawa  Week." 

On  July  1,  the  Ontario  games  start  and 
they    will    speak    for    themselves.    The    best 


athletes  from  across  the  province  will  be 
competing.  Come  and  see  the  records  fall. 
Maybe  someone  from  the  members'  own 
communities  will  be  in  the  winners'  circle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  let  me  say  that  this 
was  an  imaginative  and  a  far-reaching  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  Its  main  theme  was  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  hfe  for  the  citizens  of 
Ontario.  I  am  sure  this  government  will  con- 
tinue to  do  just  that.  I  have  put  forward  some 
suggestions  that  I  hope  can  be  adopted  by 
by  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  sit  down,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  participate  in 
this  debate. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  get  into  my  remarks  I 
would  like  to  add  to  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  many  other  members  in  this  chamber  in 
thanking  you  for  your  co-operation  in  our 
proceedings  and  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
way  that  you  have  handled  the  affairs  of  the 
House.  I  have  no  doubt  at  aU  that  this  kind 
of  relationship  wiU  continue. 

I  would  also  like  to  join  with  others  who 
have  spoken  in  this  Throne  Speech  debate 
and  add  my  congratulations  to  the  two  new 
members  who  have  joined  us  as  a  result  of 
the  recent  by-elections. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  anybody  on 
the  other  side  who  has  been  elevated  to  a 
ministerial  position,  particularly  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett), 
since  I'll  be  watching  him  very  closely  over 
the  next  few  months.  I  want  to  say  at  the  out- 
set I  wish  him  well  and  hope  that  he  will 
take  into  consideration  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions that  we  from  northern  Ontario  will  be 
making  concerning  industry  and  tourism  as 
they  affect  that  part  of  the  province. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  those  who 
have  been  elevated  to  the  status  of  parliamen- 
tary assistant  and  hope  they  too  will  do  well 
and  contribute  in  a  significant  fashion  to  the 
affairs  of  the  province. 

Before  I  get  into  the  main  topics  I  wish 
to  discuss,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  liked 
to  have  had  the  company  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  ( Mr.  Rhodes )  who  spoke 
in  this  debate  last  night.  I  wonder  what 
prompted  him  to  be  so  volatile  and  so  critical 
of  a  government  that  he  happens  to  be  a  part 
of.  Since  he  is  parliamentary  assistant  to  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bemier), 
I  wonder  whether  he  is  going  to  be  with 
them  much  longer,  because  in  my  short  tenure 
in  this  Legislature  I  don't  think  I  have  heard 
any  government  member  get  up  and  be  so 
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critical  of  present  programmes  and  of  the 
indiflFerence  with  which  this  government  has 
treated  all  segments  of  northern  Ontario. 

He  said  the  road  structure  was  a  disgrace. 

He  said  there  just  wasn't  anything  meaningful 

being  done  by  this  government  in  northern 

Ontario- 
Mr.   F.   Yoimg   (Yorkview):    But   he'll   still 

vote  for  them. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  He  wants 
to  keep  his  seat.  It's  the  only  way  he  can 
keep  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  said  there's  nothing  that 
bears  repeating  or  that  would  lead  the 
people  in  northern  Ontario  to  believe  that 
this  government  is  taking  the  problems  of 
northern  Ontario  seriously. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  They  just 
don't  understand. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  am  really  amazed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  witness  a  parliamentary  assistant 
stand  up  and  be  so  critical  of  a  government 
that  he  is  a  part  of.  I  wonder  if  he  avails 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  say  those 
things  during  caucus  meetings,  if  they  have 
any;  and  if  they  do  have  any,  whether 
there  are  any  cabinet  ministers  around  to 
listen. 

If  the  hon.  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  of  this 
province,  who  made  a  great  to-do  about 
the  future  of  this  province  of  opportunity 
being  for  people,  can't  convince  a  parlia- 
mentary assistant  that  he  is  serious  about 
making  the  future  for  people,  how  is  he 
going  to  convince  the  rest  of  the  people 
in  Ontario,  particularly  those  who  come 
from  northern  Ontario? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
He  can't  convince  the  hon.  member  and  me. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  certainly  hasn't  convinced 
anybody  on  this  side  of  this  House.  I  am 
really  amazed,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  hear  a  par- 
liamentary assistant  stand  up  and  be  so 
critical  of  a  form  of  government  that  he  is 
a  part  of;  it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  to 
justify  that  to  his  o\^ti  constituents.  It  is 
simply  unbelievable  and  inconceivable  that 
a  parliamentary  assistant  would  stand  up 
and  be  so  critical  of  a  system  that  he  is  a 
part  of. 

Mr.  Young:  And  he  should  resign. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  It  may 
be  strange  but  we  allow  free  speech.  We 
don't  throw  people  out  for  having  an  idea. 


Mr.  Stokes:  I  would  subscribe  to  that  but 
I  think  anybody  who  stands  up  in  this  Legis- 
lature and  continues  to  be  a  part  of  an  or- 
ganization with  which  he  seems  to  be  so 
disenchanted,  should  re-examine  his  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Drea:  Let  the  member  wait  until  he 
hears  my  next  speech. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  members 
in  this  house  have  discussed  the  geography 
of  this  province.  I've  discussed  it  with  you 
privately,  and  with  my  colleague,  the  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Foulds),  who  was 
talking  about  redistribution  as  it  affects  fed- 
eral ridings  and  the  intimation  in  the 
Throne  Speech  that  this  government  was 
going  to  look  at  redistribution  as  it  affects 
provincial  constituencies.  To  add  some  em- 
phasis to  the  geography  and  the  nature  of 
the  problem  associated  vdth  redistribution, 
I  would  like  to  relate  a  personal  experience 
that  I  had  as  recently  as  last  weekend. 

I  got  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Indian  re- 
serves in  my  constituency.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  my  constituency  in  a  geographic 
way  is  the  largest  in  the  Province  of  Onta- 
rio. The  estimates  of  its  total  area  are  any- 
where from  103,000  to  110,000  miles  de- 
pending on  whom  one  listens  to. 

Mr.  Deacon:  That's  100,000  square  miles. 
They  may  think  that  is  acres. 

Mr.  Stokes:  No,  it  is  110,000  square  miles. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Right.  They  always  used  to 
use  acres. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes.  No,  it  is  110,000  square 
miles. 

I  got  an  invitation  to  attend  a  winter 
carnival  at  Big  Trout  Lake  which  is  one  of 
the  most  northerly  Indian  communities  in 
Ontario.  They  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  at- 
tend last  Friday  and  Saturday;  it  would  be 
an  opportunity  for  me  to  meet  with  my  con- 
stituents and  enjoy  myself  with  a  little  bit 
of  northern  fun. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Sounds  great. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  was  sitting  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature  here  as  we  all  are.  It  is  747  rail- 
way miles  from  here  to  my  home  in  Schrei- 
ber.  It's  a  further  135  miles  to  the  city  of 
Thunder  Bay.  It  is  another  347  miles  from 
Thunder  Bay  to  the  most  northerly  part  of 
the  province  you  can  drive  to,  by  automo- 
bile, at  Pickle  Lake.  It  would  have  meant 
that  I  had  to  charter  an  aircraft  from  Pickle 
Lake  to  Big  Trout  Lake,  that's  about  170  air 
miles.    I    don't  know   what   the   cost  of  the 
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charter  would  have  been.  It  could  have 
ranged  anywhere  from  $200  to  $300  depend- 
ing on  the  kind  of  aircraft  that  was  available. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  about  going  over 
land? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Needless  to  say  I  had  to  turn 
it  dowTi.  It  would  have  meant  that  I  would 
have  had  to  absent  myself  from  this  Legis- 
lature for  about  four  days  and  I  didn't  think 
I  could  do  that  at  this  point  in  time.  I  got 
a  map  of  Canada. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  did  the  member 
for  Riverdale  say? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Using  the  centre  of  the  circle 
that  has  been  prescribed  as  Toronto,  I  pre- 
scribed the  circle  up  to  Fort  Severn,  which 
is  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  province 
where  anybody  lives.  If  you  continue  with 
that  circle  it  takes  you  to  the  outskirts  of 
Winnipeg  on  the  west;  it  takes  you  to  Cape 
Breton  Island  on  the  east.  This  map  doesn't 
go  far  enough  down  into  the  United  States 
but  it  would  be  somewhere  around  Kentucky 
I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Right  down  into  Florida? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Maybe  even  down  into  Florida 
if  you  continued  vdth  the  circle.  When  mem- 
bers hear  some  other  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature complaining  about  the  logistics  of  get- 
ting around  their  ridings  and  saying  that 
they  adequately  serve  their  constituents  while 
sitting  down  in  the  Ontario  Legislature,  at 
some  time  in  the  future  if  the  members  see 
me  absent  myself  for  a  few  days  from  the 
proceedings  down  here,  I  hope  they'll  appre- 
ciate that  I,  for  one,  think  that  the  people 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  province  have 
as  much  right  to  equal  representation  as  any- 
one in  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  rid- 
ings. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  Premier, 
or  anyone  who  is  in  a  decision-making  posi- 
tion in  this  Legislature,  starts  talking  about 
the  problems  of  individual  members— of  the 
logistics  of  getting  around  the  riding  and  the 
need  to  see  that  remote  members  in  the  prov- 
ince have  an  opportimity  to  expose  them- 
selves to  their  constituents— he  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  to  put  in  a  word 
for  northern  members  and  the  constituents 
whom  they  represent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  future  of  this 
province  is  to  be  for  people,  we  should  be 
mindful  of  the  needs,  the  problems  and  the 
aspirations  of  everyone  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  regardless  of  where  they  may  live. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  setting  up  of  a 
new  native  organization  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  For  the  benefit  of  any  member  of 
this  House  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  way 
that  native  people  have  come  into  their  own 
in  an  organizational  way  in  the  last  few 
years,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Union  of  On- 
tario Indians,  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Rainy  River  (Mr.  Reid),  is  well  aware  of 
Grand  Council  Treaty  No.  3  that  takes  in  all 
of  the  Indian  bands  in  his  constituency  and 
several  in  the  constituency  of  Kenora. 

All  the  other  Indian  reserves  and  Indian 
bands  have  seen  the  wisdom  in  structuring 
themselves  in  this  way.  Last  month  they  con- 
vened a  conference  at  North  Bay,  where  all 
the  Indian  bands  decided  to  join  together 
and  speak  with  a  united  voice  for  some 
15,000  native  people  living  on  northern  re- 
serves. These  stretch  all  the  way  from  James 
Bay  on  the  east  to  the  Manitoba  border  on 
the  west,  north  of  a  line  just  north  of  the 
French  River. 

Since  they  have  thought  about  this  in  a 
very  sophisticated  way  and  in  a  very  respon- 
sible way,  I  think  that  it's  incumbent  upon 
me  to  remind  this  Legislature  that  this  new 
structure  is  in  existence  and  that  they  mean 
business.  They  are  not  coming  cap  in  hand  to 
either  the  Provincial  government  or  the  fed- 
eral government  asking  for  handouts  or  pa- 
ternalism, as  has  been  the  case  all  too  often 
in  the  past. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record,  the 
aims  and  objectives  of  this  new  organization 
and  hope  that  if  any  member  from  any  quar- 
ter of  this  House  has  an  opportunity  to  speak 
with  them  that  he  or  she  will  treat  them 
with  utmost  seriousness  and  courtesy.  Listen 
to  them;  they  have  something  to  say.  They 
have  a  message.  I  think  that  we  can  expect 
great  things  from  the  new  organization  that 
is  to  be  called  Grand  Council  Treaty  No.  9 
under  the  presidency  of  Andrew  Rickard,  who 
is  the  former  executive  director  of  the  Union 
of  Ontario  Indians  and  chief  of  the  Moose 
band. 

I  would  like  to  quote,  just  to  let  members 
know  exactly  what  they  are  about.  I  quote 
Mr.  Rickard's  letter: 

I  have  been  elected  to  represent  my 
people  in  northern  Ontario  known  as  Treaty 
No.  9.  I  am  honoured  by  this  gesture  of 
confidence.  My  colleagues  and  I  will  utilize 
every  means  possible  to  ensure  that  our 
people  will  some  day  enjoy  a  standard  of 
living  at  par  with  the  rest  of  Canada. 
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I  do  not  claim  to  be  God's  answer  to 
the  so-called  native  problem  of  today; 
however,  I  do  know  tiiat  it  will  only  be 
through  a  collective  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Indian  leaders  that  we  will  begin  to 
resolve  the  actual  problems,  rather  than 
working  on  the  symptoms,  as  has  been 
the  practice  in  the  past. 

As  the  president  of  this  new  organiza- 
tion, I  have  promised  our  chiefs  to  work 
constructively  with  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. I  intend  to  do  this.  I  also  expect 
the  same  co-operation  from  all  the  gov- 
ernment agencies.  I  must  stress,  however, 
that  I  will  not  use  any  form  of  rotarian 
communication  with  any  official  just  for 
the  sake  of  pleasing  some  people.  I  ex- 
pect all  my  inquiries  to  be  answered  in 
a  constructive  and  positive  manner.  Per- 
haps this  expectation  is  not  in  line  with 
the  normal  civil  servant's  approach.  How- 
ever, this  is  the  line  of  approach  I  intend 
to  use. 

I  have  informed  my  chiefs  that  this  will 
be  my  last  effort  to  work  within  the  exist- 
ing policies  of  the  various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. I  will  make  every  effort  to  work 
within  the  frame\vork  of  these  policies. 
My  colleagues  and  I  intend  to  resist  any 
policies  that  are  not  attuned  to  the  needs 
of  our  people.  In  turn,  we  intend  to  con- 
structively propose  changes  and/or  alter- 
natives. 

I  realize  that  we  in  Treaty  No.  9  repre- 
sent only  a  small  fraction  of  the  Canadian 
population.  [In  fact,  it's  about  15,000 
people.]  I  see  our  voices  as  being  a  tiny 
spark  in  the  darkness.  But  do  not  forget 
that  a  tiny  spark  can  create  an  explosion 
that  can  rock  any  power  structure.  I  pray 
to  our  Great  Spirit  that  no  one  will  ever 
resort  to  this  alternative.  The  incident  at 
Wounded  Knee  is  not  a  laughing  matter. 
The  same  situation  can  easily  develop  in 
Canada  if  the  federal  government  will  not 
respond  to  our  legitimate  requests.  If  we 
come  to  an  impasse,  we  will  be  prepared 
to  seek  aid  from  other  sources,  be  it 
domestic  or  foreign. 

If  all  these  avenues  prove  fruitless, 
what  means  will  we  resort  to?  Will  we 
have  to  resort  to  civil  disobedience  before 
our  needs  are  met?  Will  we  have  to  take 
government  offices  by  force  if  our  legiti- 
mate requests  are  not  met?  I  hope  we 
will  never  be  forced  to  contemplate  such 
measures.  In  any  event,  willingness  to 
work  with  us  will  be  the  determining 
factor. 


In  order  to  ensure  that  Grand  Council 
Treaty  No.  9  does  work  effectively  on  be- 
half of  our  people  in  Treaty  No.  9  area, 
we  ask  that  the  following  procedures  be 
adhered  to: 

(a)  We  do  not  want  any  group  to  be 
funded  with  respect  to  any  study  or  pro- 
ject within  Treaty  No.  9  that  will  affect 
our  communities,  without  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  consultation  of  the  executive 
council   of   Treaty   No.   9. 

(b)  We  do  not  want  any  studies  in  our 
native  communities  that  will  solely  bene- 
fit non-native  interests. 

(c)  Before  any  anthropologists  or  other 
similar  groups  contemplate  visiting  one 
or  more  of  our  communities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  our  people,  we  ask  that 
the  executive  council  of  Treaty  No.  9  be 
consulted   prior   to   the   visits. 

(d)  We  do  not  want  the  federal  nor 
the  provincial  government  to  introduce 
any  new  programmes  or  projects  in  any 
native  community  located  within  Treaty 
No.  9,  including  meetings,  without  prior 
consultation  with  Grand  Council  Treaty 
No.  9. 

(e)  We  do  not  want  any  group  to 
spearhead  any  issue  that  might  develop 
in  Treaty  No.  9;  that  is  the  function  of 
Grand    Council   Treaty   No.    9. 

(f)  The  executive  council  of  Treaty 
No.  9  will  be  the  sole  agent  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  major  issues  and  programmes 
dealing  with  Treaty  No.  9  and  its  native 
people. 

(g)  All  avenues  are  open  to  the  chiefs 
of  the  Treaty  No.  9.  The  chiefs  and  band 
councils  will  be  making  individual  pro- 
posals pertaining  to  their  respective  com- 
munities from  time  to  time.  These  indi- 
vidual proposals  will  not  be  limited  to 
one  level  of  government. 

We  leave  it  to  each  government  to  en- 
sure that  the  foregoing  will  be  adhered 
to  by  its  civil  servants.  We  request  the 
fullest  co-operation  from  all  non-govern- 
mental bodies,  i.e.,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions.  We  further  request  the 
co-operation  of  our  sister  organizations. 

The  people  of  Treaty  No.  9  are  very 
desirous  in  achieving  some  form  of  socio- 
economic parity  with  the  rest  of  this 
country.  In  pursuing  this  objective,  human 
and  financial  resources  will  be  required. 
However,  we  will  tell  how,  when  and 
where  individual  services  will  be  required. 
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We  must  do  our  own  thing,  at  our  own 
pace  of  development  and  under  our  own 
terms. 

Yours  in  co-operation, 

Andrew  Rickard, 

President, 

Grand  Council  Treaty  No.  9 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  made  all 
members  of  this  Legislature  aware  of  this 
new  organization.  I  hope  that  members  from 
all  sides  of  the  House  will  co-operate  fully 
with  them  and  listen  to  them.  I  think  that 
if  we  do  listen  and  hear  properly,  this  new 
organization  will  be  the  vehicle  for  bringing 
all  native  people  in  the  far  reaches  of  this 
province  into  the  mainstream  of  the  cultural, 
economic  and  social  life  of  this  province.  I 
implore  each  and  every  member  of  this 
Legislature   to  co-operate  fully  with  them. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  have  several  other 
topics  that  I  would  like  to  get  into,  and  I 
was  wondering  if  you  would  permit  me  to 
adjourn  the  debate  at  this  time  before  I  get 
into  another  topic? 

If  so,  I  will  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Food):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
moving  the  adjourrunent  of  the  House,  I 
have  been  asked  by  the  House  leader,  who 
is  unfortunately  unable  to  be  here  today- 
he  is  attending  a  funeral— to  announce  that 
the  order  of  business  for  Monday  will  be  the 
Throne  Speech  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Our  guests  today  in  the  west 
gallery  are  students  from  Burlington  Central 
High  School  of  Burlington.  In  both  galleries 
are  students  from  Danforth  Gardens  Public 
School  of  Scarborough. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


ESTIMATES 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
here  a  message  from  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  signed  by  his  own  hand. 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  trans- 
mits estimates  of  certain  sums  required  for 
the  services  of  the  province  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1974,  and  recommends 
them  to  the  legislative  assembly.  Toronto, 
April  9,  1973. 


ESTIMATES  PROCEDURE 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  members  will  find  it  helpfvil  to  have  a 
brief  statement  from  the  government  on  the 
procedure  which  it  is  proposed  to  follow  this 
year  in  cormection  with  the  tabling  and 
presentation  of  estimates.  It  may  also  be  of 
interest  to  you,  sir,  and  to  the  members  to 
have  a  short  recapitulation  of  the  decision- 
making process  which  has  preceded  the 
formal  tabling  of  one  volume. 

It  will  be  evident  from  copies  of  the  book 
now  being  distributed— which  is  volume  2 
and  which  covers  the  1973-1974  estimates  for 
ministries  in  the  Justice  policy  field— that  the 
government  is  reinforcing,  in  a  highly  visible 
fashion,  the  successful  reorganization  which 
emerged  last  year  following  acceptance  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Cronyn  committee, 
that  is  the  Committee  on  Government  Pro- 
ductivity or  COGP. 

You  will  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  first 
vote  in  this  volume  pertains  to  the  cabinet's 
committee  on  justice  policy  of  which  my 
hon.  colleague,  the  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
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Kerr),  is  the  chairman.  When  the  House 
resolves  itself  into  committee  of  supply  on 
the  basis  of  the  resolution  to  be  passed  later 
today,  the  Provincial  Secretary  will,  in  intro- 
ducing his  own  vote,  have  an  opportimity  to 
elaborate  on  various  aspects  in  the  broad 
field  of  justice  poUcy. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  will 
be  pleasant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  opposition  parties 
in  turn  may  wish  to  comment  on  general 
policy  issues  at  that  point.  This  procedure, 
we  believe,  will  facilitate  the  progress  of 
debate  when  we  get  to  the  estimates  of  the 
individual  operating  ministries  in  the  Justice 
field.  Some  of  these  estimates,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  this  House,  will  be  re- 
ferred to  a  standing  committee,  while  others 
will  be  debated  by  the  committee  of  supply. 

If  we  can  cover  the  general  policy  issues 
in  the  context  of  the  cabinet  committee's 
vote,  it  will  avoid  duplication  in  various 
other  debates.  These  later  debates,  whether 
in  committee  of  supply  or  in  one  of  the 
standing  committees,  can  be  more  profitably 
directed  to  specific  matters  pertaining  to  the 
ministry  concerned. 

In  a  week  to  10  days  the  estimates  for  the 
ministries  in  the  Social  Development  policy 
field  and  the  Resources  Development  policy 
field  will  each  be  presented  in  a  separate 
volume  similar  to  the  one  tabled  today. 
Again,  the  vote  pertaining  to  the  respective 
cabinet  committee  secretariat  will  be  the  first 
vote  in  the  book. 

The  appropriations  for  non-policy  field 
ministries,  as  well  as  for  His  Honour's  oflBce, 
the  ofiice  of  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  so 
on,  will  be  contained  in  a  general  government 
volume  which  will  also  be  tabled  next  week. 
That  volume  will  also  reflect  another  de- 
parture from  former  practices,  in  that  certain 
appropriations  pertaining  to  your  oflBce,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  the  operation  of  this  assem- 
bly, have  been  separated  and  are  no  longer 
shown  as  part  of  a  ministry. 

In  all  this  it  will  be  apparent  that  we  are 
departing  from  the  process  which  was  tradi- 
tional or  more  appropriate  in  the  days  before 
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the  government  reorganization.  The  estimates 
are  now  being  tabled  separately  and  not  as  a 
part  of  the  budget  presentation.  No  doubt 
hon.  members  are  aware  that  this  is  the 
practice  in  Westminster  as  well  as  in  Ottawa 
and  probably  in  other  jurisdictions  elsewhere. 
The  government  considers  it  appropriate 
this  year  to  have  the  tabling  of  estimates 
straddle  the  presentation  of  the  budget.  The 
timing  of  the  latter  was  largely  dictated  by 
other  events,  including  the  timing  of  the 
federal  budget.  Another  year  may  see  the 
complete  estimates  tabled  ahead  of  the  pro- 
vincial budget,  although  this  sequence  may 
also  be  reversed. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): That  certainly  leaves  all  their  options 
open. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Certainly,  as  I  said  the 
other  day,  we  expect  in  future  to  table  the 
estimates  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  point  that 
matters. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Why  not  be  like  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  and  not  have  a  budget  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  tabling  of  the  esti- 
mates, now  in  four  volumes,  is  only  the  final 
product  of  a  long  and  careful  sequence  or 
process  of  decisions. 

In  presenting  these  facts  to  you  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  digress 
for  just  a  moment  to  acknowledge,  on  behalf 
of  the  Management  Board  and  on  behalf  of 
the  government,  the  efi^orts  of  all  the  oflBcials 
in  all  the  ministries  and  in  all  the  secretariats. 
Much  has  had  to  be  done  by  deputy  ministers 
and  their  staffs  to  allow  individual  ministers 
and  the  various  committees  of  ministers  to 
establish  the  order  of  priority,  to  evaluate  the 
alternatives  and  to  make  the  decisions  which 
are  reflected  in  these  estimates. 

The  process  to  which  I  am  referring  started 
more  than  one  year  ago.  It  is  now  in  progress 
for  the  estimates  to  be  tabled  a  year  from 
now.  It  is  a  co-operative  effort  involving  the 
ministries,  the  policy  field  committees,  the 
Policy  and  Priorities  Board,  the  Management 
Board  and,  of  course,  cabinet  itself. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  up  to  four  or  five 
years  ago  the  Management  Board,  or  the 
Treasury  Board  as  it  was  then  known,  decided 
the  estimates  during  a  couple  of  months  in 
the  winter,  with  a  few  final  decisions  being 
deferred  until  just  about  budget  time.  This 
is  no  longer  the  case. 

All  last  summer  the  ministers,  the  minis- 
tries and  the  policy  field  committees  develop- 


ed and  reworked  their  proposals  in  the  frame- 
work of  a  long-range  forecast.  These  proposals 
were  discussed  by  the  Policy  and  Priorities 
Board  at  several  series  of  meetings  during 
the  summer  and  fall.  The  cabinet  then 
approved  certain  policies  and  established  an 
upper  limit  for  each  ministry's  expenditures. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Like  cutting  Medicare  by 
$50  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It  was  within  this 
framework  that  the  Management  Board  re- 
viewed and  recommended  the  detailed  alloca- 
tions of  funds,  as  tabled  in  the  estimates. 

The  task  of  making  the  limited  provincial 
resources  stretch  to  cover  the  ever-expanding 
needs  of  the  province,  is  difficult  and  de- 
manding. The  demands  placed  on  the  com- 
petence and  ingenuity  of  government  depart- 
ments are  very  great.  The  Management 
Board,  in  reviewing  the  estimates  submissions 
from  the  various  ministries,  ensures  that  they 
reflect  the  policy  decisions  of  the  cabinet  and 
that  the  resources  allocated  are  appropriate 
in  terms  of  efficiency  and  sound  administra- 
tive practice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  estimates  which  were  sent 
to  this  House  by  His  Honour  today,  and  those 
which  he  will  send  here  next  week  are  the 
culmination  of  a  co-operative  effort;  they  are 
the  result  of  many  difficult  decisions  made  by 
the  government,  and  they  reflect  the  determi- 
nation of  ministers  and  officials  alike  to 
maximize  the  benefits  from  the  resources  we 
have  and  to  provide  this  province  with  effi- 
cient public  administration. 

I  have  intentionally  refrained  from  com- 
ment on  specffic  amounts  or  specffic  pro- 
grammes. The  Treasurer  will  deal  with  the 
finances  of  the  province  on  Thursday  and 
each  of  my  colleagues  will,  at  the  appro- 
priate time,  elaborate  on  the  programmes  for 
which  he  has  primary  responsibility  as  a 
member  of  the  government. 

However,  I  do  want  to  assure  the  mem- 
bers and,  through  them,  the  people  of  On- 
tario, that  this  new  procedure,  this  new 
management  process  which  the  government 
has  adopted  for  the  review  and  presentation 
of  its  expenditure  programme,  is  designed  to 
maximize  the  results  obtained  for  every  tax 
dollar.  Thank  you. 


TORONTO  DOWNTOWN  HOUSING 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
report  to  the  Legislature  on  the  discussions 
held   with   Mayor   David   Crombie,   Toronto 
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city  and  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  oflBcials  and 
myself  in  regard  to  a  development  proposed 
for  Sherbourne  and  Dundas  Sts.  Although  I 
was  absent  from  the  city  since  Thursday,  I 
was  in  almost  constant  contact  by  telephone 
with  those  involved. 

On  April  3,  I  met  with  Mayor  Crombie 
after  which  the  following  joint  statement  was 
issued  and  I  quote: 

1.  The  minister  stated  that  acceptance  of 
this  development  as  a  pubhc  housing  pro- 
ject will  only  be  in  accordance  with  the 
resolution  of  the  city  council  which  said  in 
part,  "And  whereas  in  January,  1973,  coun- 
cil authorized  the  engagement  of  Messrs. 
Diamond  and  Meyer  to  prepare  a  feasibility 
study  of  the  economics  of  developing  the 
site  at  permitted  densities;  and  whereas 
such  a  study  was  completed  on  Feb.  15, 
1973,  and  it  indicates  that  an  infill  lowrise 
project  can  be  built  on  the  site,  retaining 
the  existing  buildings,  at  the  same  density 
and  at  no  greater  cost  than  the  developer's 
highrise  proposal;  .  .  .  now  therefore  be  it 
resolved  that  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  be 
advised  that  council  considers  that  negotia- 
tions should  also  be  directed  toward  having 
a  lowrise  infill  housing  development  on  the 
site  .  .  ." 

2.  The  minister  and  the  mayor  indicat- 
ed their  mutual  desire  for  a  meeting  with 
the  builder  to  resolve  the  matter  within 
a  week. 

3.  The  minister  and  the  mayor  will  be 
pleased  to  accept  the  assurance  of  the 
builder  that  no  further  demolition  will  take 
place  on  the  site  pending  such  meeting. 

4.  The  minister  expressed  strong  inter- 
est in  having  this  project  go  ahead  along 
the  lines  of  the  city's  wishes  as  outlined 
in  his  recent  letter  to  the  mayor,  where 
he  sought  a  practical  way  in  which  the 
project  could  provide  an  innovative  ap- 
proach in  the  field  of  public  housing. 

Sir,  that's  the  end  of  the  joint  statement 
issued  or  agreed  to  by  the  mayor  and  myself 
at  the  time. 

On  April  5,  officials  of  OHC,  acting  on  my 
behalf,  met  with  the  mayor  and  his  city 
officials  and  made  an  alternative  proposal 
which  would  have  provided  accommodation 
for  250  elderly  persons  on  this  site  as  well  as 
accommodation  for  families,  with  the  pros- 
pects of  preserving  and  retaining  those  houses 
of  historical  worth. 

I  believe  this  was  an  attractive  alternative 
solution  which  would  have  mixed  old  with 
new    architecture    and    families    with   senior 


citizens   in   the   downtown   core   where  such 
accommodation  is  needed. 

What  we  were  doing  throughout  these 
negotiations  was  stepping  in  to  help  the  city 
in  a  situation  it  found  unpalatable. 

Our  alternate  proposal  was  as  follows: 

We  were  prepared  to  scale  down  the  29- 
storey  building  to  15  storeys  and  put  it  at 
the  south  end  of  the  site  behind  the  com- 
mercial development  proposed  for  Dundas 
St.  Tliis  residence  would  have  been  exclu- 
sively for  elderly  persons.  OHC  was  pre- 
pared to  preserve  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
existing  homes,  particularly  those  of  historical 
worth,  even  though  it  might  be  necessary 
to  move  them  elsewhere  on  the  site. 

It  was  estimated  that  all  those  of  historical 
worth  would  be  saved.  These  homes  would 
have  been  renovated  to  house  large  families 
and  some  additional  family  residences  would 
have  been  built  to  infill  behind  the  existing 
housing. 

It  was  our  belief  that  this  alternative  solu- 
tion could  have  been  proceeded  with  quickly 
and  would  have  produced  upwards  of  400 
needed  dwellings  for  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  here  that,  al- 
though this  site  had  been  offered  to  OHC 
by  the  owner,  approved  for  public  housing 
purposes  by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  hous- 
ing advisory  council  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, final  provincial  approval  for  the  pro- 
ject had  not  then,  and  still  has  not,  been 
given.  We  had  no  written  contract  with  the 
developer  and,  therefore,  no  control  over  his 
actions. 

On  the  evening  of  April  5,  this  alternative 
was  rejected  by  the  city  through  Mayor 
Crombie.  The  mayor  offered  alternatives 
which,  hopefully,  will  provide  satisfactory 
development  of  this  block. 

After  reviewing  these  alternatives,  I  off^er- 
ed,  based  on  our  agreement  of  April  3, 
that  housing  be  developed  at  the  same  den- 
sity and  at  no  greater  cost,  and  to  provide 
the  funds  for  this  project  on  a  partnership 
basis.  The  city  of  Toronto  had  shown  its 
desire  to  become  involved  as  an  active  part- 
ner in  this  development  by  expending  $10,- 
000  of  its  own  funds  for  a  planning  study 
on  the  site. 

It  is  normal  for  the  two  parties  in  a  part- 
nership to  make  financial  contributions,  and 
under  the  partnership  arrangement  which  we 
are  offering,  one  which  is  quite  innovative, 
the  city  of  Toronto  will  provide  7.5  per  cent 
of  the  capital  cost.  If  both  parties  agree  to 
the  proposal,  the  province  will  look  to  the 
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municipality  to  undertake  the  immediate  pur- 
chase of  the  land,  and  carry  out  the  planning 
and  the  construction  of  the  development  in 
collaboration  with  its  partner,  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp. 

The  province  is  prepared  to  accept  all  the 
units  developed  as  public  housing,  or  de- 
pending upon  the  final  plan  lease  a  major 
proportion  of  them  under  OHC's  integrated 
community  housing  programme. 

I  would  underscore  the  importance  of  pro- 
ceeding with  this  project  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. In  light  of  the  mayor's  undertaking  to 
me,  there  would  be  no  greater  costs  involv- 
ed. Each  delay  is  adding  about  $5,000  a 
week  to  the  cost  of  whatever  is  done  on  the 
site,  and  this  of  course  will  be  borne  by  the 
taxpayers. 

The  partnership  suggestion  was  agreed  to 
by  the  mayor  and  his  staff,  and  he  has  called 
a  special  meeting  of  city  council  for  8  p.m. 
tonight  to  discuss  it.  Throughout  the  negotia- 
tions Mayor  Crombie  has  been  most  co-opera- 
tive and  indicated  his  desire  to  facilitate 
quick  approval  of  the  agreement  and  land 
purchase,  and  to  be  flexible  in  respect  to 
municipal  approval  during  the  planning  and 
construction  stage. 

As  soon  as  a  letter  of  understanding  has 
been  completed  by  our  respective  officials 
and  signed  by  both  parties,  I  will  take  it  to 
my  cabinet  colleagues  for  a  decision;  and  to 
OHC  board  of  directors,  a  special  meeting 
of  which  will  be  held  tomorrow,  Tuesday 
April  10,  to  discuss  the  Sherboume-Dundas 
proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

ESTIMATES  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppos- 
ition): Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  directed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  in  re- 
sponse to  the  statement  ne  made,  which  pur- 
ports to  establish  a  procedure  designed,  in 
his  words,  "to  maximize  the  results  obtained 
for  every  tax  dollar."  Would  he  not  agree 
that  the  procedure  he  described  was  pre- 
cisely the  one  used  and  designed  to  cut  $50 
million  oflF  the  cost  of  Medicare,  which  was 
approved  by  the  board  he  heads  and  never 
implemented?  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  procedure  that  was  used  in  that  case  and 
the  one  which  he  announced  today? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I'm  not  prepared  to 
respond  to  that.  I  will  allow  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Potter)  to  reply  in  due  course. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Wouldn't  the  Chairman  of  the  Man- 
agement Board  agree  that,  given  the  failure 
oir  the  Minister  of  Health  to  respond  ade- 
quately to  previous  questions,  it  is  his  respon- 
sibility to  explain  this  procedure  to  the 
House,  which  is  not  new  at  all  since  it  was 
used  in  the  case  of  the  attempt  to  constrain 
the  payments  from  the  Medicare  fund,  which 
attempt  has  been  shown  to  be  a  failure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  don't  think  that  is  the 
case  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  think  that  this 
more  properly,  at  this  point  in  time,  falls 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of 
Health.  I'm  sure  that  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Party  will  not  be  dissatisfied  when 
he  has  the  final  reply. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  Premier.  In  order  that  any 
misapprehensions  may  be  dispelled,  can  he 
now  announce  that  the  government  does  not 
intend  to  introduce  regional  government  pro- 
posals, or  a  bill  covering  regional  govern- 
ment, for  the  Hamilton- Wentworth  area  dur- 
ing this  session? 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  can't  make  that  announcement.  Certainly 
when  I  was  in  an  area  fairly  close  to  the 
home  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  last 
Thursday  I  did  indicate,  so  there  is  no  mis- 
understanding, that  the  government  was  not 
pressing  with  respect  to  the  Brant  county 
study. 

There  has  been  some  discussions  there,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  imderstood  it,  with  respect  to 
the  commission  that  is  presently  working, 
and  I  think  presentations  made  to  that  com- 
mission by  some  of  the  municipalities  asking 
for  an  extension  of  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wasn't  sure  as  to  what  the  timing  had  been 
or  what  had  been  established,  but  I  made  it 
very  clear  that,  from  the  government's  stand- 
point, if  it  took  longer  to  finalize  the  study 
in  Brant  county  this  would  not  affect  what- 
ever ultimate  decisions  we  would  be  making 
in  Hamilton-Wentworth. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  give  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  position,  but  I 
just  want  to  restate  what  I  did  say  in  Brant- 
ford,  that  we  are  not  pressing  with  respect 
to  the  Brant  county  study  and  that  there 
would  be  ample  time  for  that  to  be  com- 
pleted, as  requested,  I  believe,  by  some  of 
the  municipalities. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Is  the 
Premier  not  aware  that  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
White),  in  a  statement  made  last  Friday 
following  his  meeting  with  Mayor  Copps,  was 
reported  to  have  indicated  that  there  might 
very  well  be  a  postponement  of  the  Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth  situation  but  that  he  was 
adamant  that  Burlington  would  still  stick 
with  the  Hal  ton  regional  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  a 
press  report  but  I  haven't  had  an  opportimity 
to  talk  to  the  Treasurer  about  exactly  what 
was  said.  If  the  Treasurer  indicated  that  the 
government  was  flexible— which  we  always  are 
—related  to  all  of  the  proposals  we  presently 
have  before  the  municipalities- 
Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  As  Streets- 
ville. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —of  course  he  would  be 
reflecting  government  policy.  I  really  can't 
assure— because  this  is  what  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  asked  me  to  do,  Mr. 
Speaker-that  there  will  not  be  a  bill  with 
respect  to  Hamilton-Wentworth,  but  if  I 
could  restate  what  I  believe  the  Treasurer 
said,  that  is  that  the  proposals  are  there,  the 
submissions  are  returning,  we  are  assessing 
them,  and,  of  course,  we  will  be  as  flexible 
as  possible- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  And 
listen,  of  course. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  assume  the  responsibility,  as  we 
must  as  a  government,  to  resolve  some  of 
the  issues  facing  the  general  public  in  this 
province. 

I  have  to  remind  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion that  really  this  is  the  responsibility  of 
government  and  we  can't  postponed  indefi- 
nitely those  things  that  are  diflScult  just 
because  they  are  difficult. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary 
on  the  same  matter:  Since  it  was  reliably 
reported  that  the  government  had  decided 
not  to  go  ahead  with  the  Cobourg-Port  Hope 
inclusion  with  Oshawa-Whitby,  can  he  con- 
firm or  deny  that  a  decision  along  those 
lines  has  been  part  of  this  rethinking  of  the 
regional  government  position  of  the  govern- 
ment following  the  by-election  setbacks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Actually,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  process  started  before  those  two  events 
took  place- 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  didn't  make 
it  public;  if  he  had  the  Conservatives  mightn't 
have  lost  so  badly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  wonder  just  what  impact 
any  alteration  in  policy  east  of  Metro  might 
have  had  in  Metro  or  in  Huron;  I  think 
that  is  a  very  debatable  point. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  He  might  have  come  and 
stayed  with  us.  .,  . 

Mr.  Singer:  He  is  universally  listened  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  would  say  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  has  been  no  decision 
east  or  west  of  Metro.  The  ministry  is  in  the 
process  of  assembling  this  information;  there 
has  been  no  consideration  at  cabinet,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  premature,  and  I  say  this 
very  objectively,  to  suggest  to  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  what  might  occur  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  A  supplement- 
ary question,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  Premier  not 
aware  that  the  Treasurer  left  the  distinct 
impression  with  the  delegation  from  Hamil- 
ton that  they  were  not  going  to  proceed? 
Those  weren't  his  words,  but  the  impression 
was  clearly  there- 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He's  such  a  flexible  chap 


too. 


Mr.  Deans:  —that  they  were  not  going  to 
proceed.  Surely  a  statement  at  this  time 
from  the  Premier  along  that  line  would 
clear  the  matter  up  once  and  for  all  and 
allow  the  people  to  settle  down  to  trying 
to  find  some  other  solution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  this  a 
trait  of  human  nature,  and  a  very  under- 
standable trait,  that  people  will  read  into 
what  people  say  or  what  they  read  in  the 
press,  that  which  they  want  to  from  time 
to  time;  it's  a  very  human  reaction. 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh,  no,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  cannot— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What 
do  we  read  at  the  moment?  Is  the  govern- 
ment flexible  or  inflexible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member 
for  York  South  asked  by  way  of  an  inter- 
jected supplementary  whether  we  are  flexible 
or  inflexible,  and  the  answer  to  that  is  we 
are  always  flexible. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Just  like  a  reed  in  the 
wind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  always  flexible. 
An  hon.  member:  A  correct  answer. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  At  the  same  time- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Except  the  bill  is  coming 

in— that's    what    I    read    into    the    Premier's 

comments. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  At  the  same  time,  we 
do  the  job  that  we  have  been  elected  to  do. 

However,  to  get  back  to  the  member  for 
Wentworth  and  his  question  as  it  related  to 
what  impression  the  Treasurer  may  have 
left.  Not  being  at  the  meeting,  I  can't  really 
give  the  same  sort  of  reaction.  I'll  be  de- 
lighted to  speak  to  the  Treasurer  about  it. 
I  would  only  say  this— 

Mr.  Deans:  I  was  there. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  This  is 
what's  killing  the  government  politically.  It 
is  forever  playing  games. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.    Mr.    Davis:    Mr.    Speaker,    I   would 
say    to    the    hon.    member   for    Scarborough 
West,  this   government  doesn't  play  games. 
We  are  trying  to  find- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  trying  to  find- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  knows  they  have 
reached  a  decision  to  suspend  Hamilton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  trying  to  find 
some  answers  to  some  pretty  diJBScult  situa- 
tions, and  there  has  been  no  determination 
by  the  government  exactly  what  will  result 
east  of  Metro  or  west  of  Metro  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  knows  that  is  not 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  it  is  so. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The    hon.    Leader   of   the 
Opposition? 


MINISTERIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR 
ENERGY  POLICY 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  a  further  question 
of  the  Premier  for  clarification: 


To  whom  are  we  expected  to  look  for 
statements  of  energy  policy  in  the  House? 
Are  we  to  assume  that  since  the  Premier  now 
has  an  assistant  to  advise  him  on  energy 
policy  (Mr.  McKeough),  he  is  taking  back 
this  whole  area  from  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development  (Mr.  Lawrence). 
Or  in  fact  are  we  supposed  to  wait  until  his 
special  assistant  for  energy  matters  is  ele- 
vated to  a  position  where  he  can  actually 
speak  in  the  question  period  and  answer 
questions  from  his  side  of  the  House? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Actually,  it  is  nice  the  way  it 
is  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  one  member  opposite 
finds  things  pleasant  as  they  are  now. 

I  would  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, as  they  relate  to  those  matters  that  are 
traditionally  in  the  energy  field,  the  questions 
should  be  directed  to  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development. 

As  they  relate  to  the  present  development 
of  the  policy  of  this  province  with  respect  to 
the  energy  situation  vis-a-vis  our  sister  prov- 
ince of  Alberta,  the  discussions  that  have 
been  going  on  with  the  federal  government, 
and  that  aspect  of  energy,  I  would  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  questions  would  be  appro- 
priately directed  to  myself  or,  in  my  absence, 
to  the  parliamentary  assistant. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  can't  do  that,  according  to 
the  rules. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I'm  not  sure  about 

the  interpretation  of  the  rules- 
Mr.   Singer:   Well,  the  Speaker  has  made 

himself  quite  clear  on  that  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  then,  I  will  be 
delighted  to  answer  the  members  opposite  if 
they  have  some  questions  dealing  basically 
with  that  area  that  they  wish  to  pose  to  me. 
I  must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  order  to 
help  the  House,  I  might  find  it  worthwhile 
to  consult  with  my  very  able  parliamentary 
assistant. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  doesn't  have  to 
tell  us  his  assistant  is  able. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that  as  well.  But  I  would  say  that  if  I 
could  divide  it  in  those  areas,  those  would 
be  the  appropriate  routes  for  asking  the 
questions. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  final  sup- 
plementary, with  your  permission:  Is  tne 
Premier  saying  then  that  if  the  question  per- 
tains to  Hydro,  we  should  not  ask  the  vice- 
chairman  of  Hydro  who  sits  behind  him,  but 
the  policy  minister  who  comes  from  Ottawa; 
and  that  if  it  has  to  do  with  a  relationship 
with  the  government  of  Canada,  we  might 
ask  the  Speaker  if  we  could  direct  our  ques- 
tion to  his  parliamentary  assistant- 
Mr.  Singer:  Which  he  won't  let  us  do. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —which  is  out  of  order? 
Is  that  the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  have 
indicated  that  the  parliamentary  assistant  is 
not  to  answer  questions— and  I  am  not  sure 
we  shouldn't  review  this,  with  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker— then  I  would  suggest  the  questions 
should  be  directed  to  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions? 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  I  have  a 
supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right,  we  will  permit  one 
further  supplementary. 

Mr.  Reid:  In  view  of  the  Premier's  state- 
ment, can  he  indicate  if  his  counterpart  in 
Alberta  was  as  flexible  as  the  Premier  wishes 
he  himself  was  in  reviewing  the  energy 
policy  regarding  the  export  of  gas  to  the 
Province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  knows  the  answer  to  the 
question,  but  in  case  he  doesn't  I  shall  try 
to  indicate  to  him  what  I  think  he  already 
knows;  that  is,  the  Premier  of  Alberta  has 
made  it  reasonably  clear,  I  think— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Abundandy  clear! 

Mr.  Reid:  Abundantly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  if  it  is  so  abund- 
antly clear,  why  ask  the  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  ask  the  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  think  the  Premier  of 
Alberta  has  made  it  reasonably  clear  that 
that  province  wants  an  increase  in  gas  rev- 
enues, and  I  think  that  position  has  not 
altered   over   the   past  two   or  three   weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Not  on  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  there  were  no  more 
questions  from  this  side.  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  want  a  supple- 
mentary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  it  is  in  a  related  field, 
but  I  will  ask  it  as  a  new  question.  I  will  ask 
it  in  the  absence  of  the  assistant  in  the 
energy  field. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  is  not  absent. 

Mr,  Lewis:  Well,  he  can't  speak  for  the 
first  time  in  his  political  career,  which  is  ex- 
tremely difiicult  and  is  reflected  by  the  look 
of  anguish  on  his  face. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  can  only  interject. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  LIGNITE  DEPOSITS 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  will  put  it  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development.  Would 
the  Provincial  Secretary  consider,  as  part  of 
the  discussion  of  the  lignite  fields  in  north- 
eastern Ontario,  paying  adequate  compensa- 
tion to  the  Manatta  Coal  Co.  by  way  of 
their  exploratory  rights  and  developing  that 
deposit  as  a  Crown  corporation? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Sec- 
retary for  Resources  Development):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  all  of  these  things  are 
capable  of  being  considered,  DiflFerent  ways 
in  which  the  government  might  or  might  not 
deal  with  Manalta  have  not  come  before  us. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   There  is  that  flexibility 

again! 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  There  is  no  contract,  I 
might  point  out  to  the  hon.  member,  other 
than  that  related  to  the  feasibility  study.  We 
have  no  continuing  attachment  to  them  in 
any  legal  way;  therefore  our  options  are  all 
open. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  does 
it  make  sense  to  the  minister  involved,  given 
the  emphasis  on  resource  development  and 
energy  resources  now,  that  a  private  company 
based  in  another  province  should  take  out 
something  in  excess  of  $100  million  profit 
over  30  years  from  a  natural  resource  in 
northeastern  Ontario,  which  part  of  the  prov- 
ince can  obviously  use  the  benefits  of  such 
profit?  Does  it  make  sense  to  him  that  the 
government  enter  into  that  kind  of  contract? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  can't  establish,  nor 
can  the  hon.  member  estabhsh,  the  accuracy 
of  those  figures- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  —which  are  entirely 
speculative  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  not  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  All  I  can  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  it's  a  question  of  costing  it 
out  and  seeing  what  capacities  are  there.  As 
I  said  in  response  to  the  earlier  question,  all 
Oi  our  options  are  open  at  this  time  and  will 
remain  so  until  the  question  of  feasibility  is 
assessed. 


HOSPITAL  APPEAL  BOARD  MEETINGS 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health:  How  is  it  that  the 
hospital  appeal  board  meets  only  2y2  days 
a  month?  Is  that  a  matter  of  policy,  a  matter 
of  choice,  or  will  the  minister  direct  it  to 
alter  that  procedure? 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  hospital 
appeal  board  was  to  meet  whenever  neces- 
sary. I'll  check  it  and  find  out  for  the  mem- 
ber. There  certainly  is  no  policy  that  it  meet 
every  two  or  2^  days  a  month. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Actually  I  don't  loiow  whether  this 
is  a  supplementary  to  the  question  from  the 
leader  of  the  NDP  or  not.  Having  to  do  with 
the  hospital  appeal  board,  is  the  minister  con- 
sidering an  amendment  to  the  statute  that 
inaugurated  that  appeal  board  so  that,  in 
fact,  it  can  hear  appeals  from  doctors  who 
have  never  gained  a  hospital  admitting  staff 
status? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
be  glad  to  see  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  further  supplementary: 
Will  it  be  that  that  amendment  may  very 
well  be  introduced  in  the  near  future,  so  that 
the  status  could  be  improved,  or  at  least  the 
doubt  on  the  status  of  that  appeal  board  can 
be  removed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  the 
intention  of  the  appeal  board  in  the  first 
place.  It's  been  brought  to  our  attention  that 
perhaps  it  didn't  cover  enough.  If  that's  the 
case,  we  will  bring  in  an  amendment  and 
have  it  done  as  soon  as  possible. 


SCARBOROUGH  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 
FUND-RAISING  APPEAL 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  again  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health:  Did  the  Scarborough  General 
Hospital,  I  guess  it  was,  appeal  to  the  min- 
ister for  financial  support  to  build  the  addi- 
tional chronic  convalescent  care  unit,  which 
it  is  now  going  to  public  subscription  to 
build? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  No,  they  didn't,  Mr. 
Speaker.  They  asked  for  permission  to  pro- 
ceed. They  said  they  had  the  fimds  and 
were  able  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  They 
didn't  ask  for  any  financial  support  from 
the  ministry  at  all.  They  wanted  to  go  ahead 
on  their  oviTi. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right. 


McMICHAEL  CANADIAN  COLLECTION 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
Premier,  if  I  could  just  briefly:  When  the 
Premier  announced  on  Friday  his  appoint- 
ment of  seven  trustees  to  administer  the 
McMichael  Canadian  Collection,  how  is  it 
that  he  was  able  to  appoint  only  one  woman 
of  the  seven  to  administer  that  collection? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  is  very 
interested  in  this  general  subject  area,  not 
just  the  McMichael.  I  would  just  state  to  him 
what  is  the  growing  direction  as  far  as  the 
government  is  concerned,  and  that  is  to  seek 
ways  and  means  of  having  more  women  on 
government  boards  and  agencies.  In  fact,  I 
mentioned  this  to  certain  members  of  the 
press  on  Friday. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  re- 
flect a  lack  of  of  desire.  I  would  hope  that 
in  future  appointments  we  would  pro- 
gressively have  more  women  on  government 
boards  and  commissions.  I  would  say  this 
applies  to  the  government  service  generally 
and  at  the  senior  levels.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  say  this  and  another  thing— not  for  boards 
and  commissions  as  such,  but  within  the 
government  service,  because  of  experience 
and  because  of  what  has  been  a  policy  not 
just  confined  to  government— to  have  women 
move  into  these  positions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  per- 
sonally I  m  very  much  in  favour  of  it.  I  think 
you  will  find  that  appointments  progressively 
will  show  the  direction  that  we're  attempt- 
ing to  go. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  can  take  it  for  now> 
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Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary  then, 
does  the  Premier  see,  in  giving  his  assertive 
statement  today,  a  certain  inconsistency  with 
his  announcement  on  Friday,  that  it  might 
have  been  deemed  possible  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  trustees  in  the  McMichael  Collection 
not  to  load  it  so  disproportionately? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  see 
an  inconsistency  as  much  as  I  see  a  desire  to 
have  more  women  on  such  boards,  including 
the  McMichael  Collection.  As  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  the  direction  we're  going. 


ONTARIO  COUNCIL  OF  REGENTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  see.  By  way  of  a  question 
then  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  along  the 
same  lines,  and  I  will  then  have  asked  my  last 
question  for  the  day,  is  the  minister  prepared 
to  alter  the  situation  where  there  are  15 
members  of  the  Ontario  Council  of  Regents 
governing  the  entire  commimity  college  sys- 
tem, only  one  of  whom  is  a  woman;  the 
Ontario  Educational  Communications  Author- 
ity, 13  members,  only  one  of  whom  is  a 
woman;  the  board  of  governors  of  OISE,  34 
members,  only  three  of  whom  are  women; 
the  board  of  governors  of  Ryerson,  11  mem- 
bers, only  one  of  whom  is  a  woman.  In  the 
educational  system,  where  surely  it  would 
not  be  too  much  to  ask  for  parity,  when  will 
the  minister  alter  his  policy  in  the  appoint- 
ments to  commissions  and  boards? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  always  been  my 
feeling,  and  I  have  practised  it  since  I  have 
came  into  this  ministry,  to  assure  that  women 
are  appointed  where  they  are  available  and 
where  they  are  qualified.  Indeed,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  at  the  first  opportunity, 
•when  we  had  a  vacancy  on  the  Teachers' 
Superannuation  Commission,  I  suggested  and, 
in  fact,  made  sure  that  a  woman  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  that  vacancy.  Miss  Sylvia 
McPhee. 

I  might  also  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend 
that  I  have  responsibility  for  only  one  of  the 
groups  of  commissions  that  he  pointed  out. 
As  far  as  the  OISE  board  is  concerned,  cer- 
tainly it  is  our  policy  to  appoint  women  to 
that  board,  and  indeed  the  hon.  member 
has  indicated  there  are  three  there  already. 
I  should  point  out  to  him,  however,  that  we 
have- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That's  out  of  34. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Wait  a  minute  now.  I 
should  point  out- 


Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  the  minister  mean, 
"already"? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  should  point  out  to  him 
that  we  have  responsibility  over  the  appoint- 
ment of  very  few  members  of  that  board; 
they  are  appointed  by  various  groups  and 
bodies.  So  therefore  the  member  would  prob- 
ably find  that  the  ones  who  are  there  are 
appointments;  if  they  aren't,  we'll  certainly 
give  very  good  consideration  to  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 


ALBERTA  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Premier.  Could  the  Premier  advise  us  if, 
in  all  his  consultations  with  the  Premier  of 
Alberta,  the  subject  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  two-price  system  for  natural  gas  has 
ever  been  discussed?  And  has  the  Premier 
received  advice  from  the  law  oflBcers  of  the 
Crovra  of  Ontario  as  to  whether  the  proposed 
actions  by  the  Premier  of  Alberta  come  with- 
in the  constitution  and  particularly  are  not 
ultra  vires  of  section  127,  I  think  it  is,  of 
the  British  North  America  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it's 
fair  to  state  that  in  my  conversations  with 
the  Premier  of  Alberta  we  have  not  dwelt  on 
the  constitutional  position.  I  would  hope  that 
it  was  fairly  clear  in  the  remarks  that  I  made 
in  Calgary  last  Tuesday  evening  that  I  was 
endeavouring  to  see  if  some  solution  could  be 
found  to  the  problem  without  resorting  to 
the  question  of  legal  interpretation  or  con- 
stitutional provisions,  and  quite  frankly,  if 
possible,  without  having  it  resolved  in  front 
of  the  National  Energy  Board. 

It  is  my  hope— and  I  express  it  as  a  hope, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  can't  go  any  further 
than  that-that  we  can  find  some  way  of 
resolving  this  without  it  getting  down  to  a 
discussion  in  front  of  the  NEB,  although  of 
course,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  option  is  perhaps 
one  of  those  that  might  be  open  to  us.  But 
to  be  very  frank  about  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  member  for  Downsview,  the  Premier  of 
Alberta's  discussions  and  mine  have  not  really 
related  to  what  Ontario  might  be  able  to  do 
by  way  of  legal  recourse  if  the  problem  isn't 
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resolved,  or  partially  resolved,  in  some  other 
fashion. 

I  think  it's  also  fair  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  gather— and  I  haven't  seen 
these  reports  as  yet— there  are  certain  views 
with  respect  to  the  constitutional  position.  Of 
course,  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  move  in 
that  direction,  we  will  be  more  than  pleased 
to  inform  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  this,  that  it  would 
be  tmfortimate,  in  my  view,  if  we  had  to 
resort  to  a  constitutional  legal  definition,  to 
solve  this  problem.  But  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  say  to  the  member  for  Downsview  that 
certain  legal  opinions  related  to  that  par- 
ticular subject  are  in  the  process  of  being 
obtained,  or  have  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary, wouldn't  the  Premier  believe  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  Ontario,  who  are  going  to  suffer  if  there 
is  this  new  price  structure  created,  that  the 
Ontario  government  at  least  be  armed  with 
foreknowledge  of  its  proper  constitutional 
position  as  it  can  be  advised  by  its  own 
law  oflBcers?  Wouldn't  that  be  preferable  to 
the  pseudo-declaration  of  war  emmciated  by 
the  speechless  parliamentary  assistant  from 
Chatham-Kent  (Mr,  McKeough). 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
interpret  the  speech  from  the  member  for 
Chatham-Kent  in  Samia,  which  was  a  very 
well-documented  presentation,  I  might  ob- 
serve, and  which  I  didn't  interpret— and  I 
don't  think  the  people  in  Alberta  interpreted 
it  so— as  a  declaration  of  war, 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  the  way  the  paper  re- 
ported it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  can  only  give  you— Mr, 
Speaker,  through  you— my  own  impression  of 
the  speech  which  I  didn't  sense  as  being  a 
declaration  of  war. 

iMr.  Singer:  We  were  waiting  for  the  mobi- 
lization order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  reaction  from  the 
government  of  Alberta  didn't  appear  to  be 
toward  a  declaration  of  war.  But  the  member 
for  Downsview  is  quite  right— we  will  be,  if 
necessary,  armed  with  whatever  legal  re- 
courses we  may  have  at  the  appropriate  time, 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Did  the  member  read 
the  speech? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  York 
South  a  supplementary? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  it  be  accurate  to 
interpret  from  the  Prime  Minister's  comments 
that  among  those  legal  actions  that  could  be 
taken  would  be  court  action  for  breach  of 
existing  contracts,  action  taken  with  the 
inspiration  of  the  government  of  Ontario  by 
TransCanada  Pipe  Lines  or  eastern  Canadian 
utilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  what  legal  remedies  TransCanada  may 
or  may  not  have.  This  is  something  on  which 
I  think  that,  once  again,  if  we  are  faced  with 
a  situation  where  some  form  of  legal  definition 
will  have  to  be  found,  it  will  be  found. 

I  would  point  out  also,  in  a  further  reply 
to  the  member  for  Downsview— and  the  mem- 
ber for  York  South  is  very  interested  in  this— 
one  of  the  areas  which  gives  us  some  diflBculty 
in  really  questioning  the  constitutionality  of 
what  Alberta  is  proposing  is  that  at  this 
moment  in  time  we  don't  know  what  form 
the  suggested  rebate  will  take.  I  think  the 
member  for  York  South  and  perhaps  the 
member  for  Downsview  have  some  interest  in 
this.  Until  we  know  just  what  form  the  rebate 
will  take,  it  will  affect  the  legal  opinions  we 
might  get, 

Mr.  Singer:  Even  if  they  do  it  by  way  of 
subterfuge,  surely  the  constitutional  remedy 
would  still  lie? 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  final  supple- 
mentary, 

'Mr.  Lewis:  Can  the  Premier  tell  us  the 
timetable  involved  here?  Is  he  aware  of  when 
the  new  price  system  will  take  effect?  Ob- 
viously it  will  take  effect  before  there  can  be 
a  provincial-federal  conference  on  rationaliza- 
tion of  energy  needs  in  Canada,  If  so,  when 
does  he,  as  Premier,  launch  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings? What  timetable  has  he  worked  out 
with  his  assistant  since  I  know  he  submitted 
something  by  April  1? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time- 
table really  is  not  completely  in  our  hands.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  Premier  of 
Alberta  has  made  it  clear  that  he  would  like 
some  solution  to— I  don't  want  to  be  misunder- 
stood on  this;  I  was  going  to  use  the  term 
"the  short-term  problem."  Shall  I  say,  he 
would  like  to  see  some  resolution  to  the 
present  stated  position  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta;  that  is  that  they  would  like  to  see  an 
increase  in  gas  prices. 

In  spite  of  some  of  the  reactions  I  have 
read  with  respect  to  the  Premier  of  Alberta's 
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reactions  to  the  proposal  I  made  in  Calgary 
as  to  the  desirability  of  a  federal-provincial 
conference  related  to  energy  needs  totally— 
which  I  think  is  a  much  broader  subject  than 
this— I  think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  the  Premier 
of  Alberta  indicated  his  support  of  that.  In 
the  interim,  he  would  still  like  to  see  this 
other  matter  brought  to  some  form  of  con- 
clusion. 

I  can  only  say,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  the  hon.  member  that  there  are  still  dis- 
cussions to  be  held.  I  will  inform  the  House 
when  we  reach  the  point  when  either  some 
determination  is  made  or  Ontario  will  have  to 
seek  whatever  remedies  it  may  have.  As  I  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  deahng  with  it— 
and  I  will  be  very  frank  about  it— on  the  basis 
of  seeing  if  there  isn't  some  solution,  ac- 
knowledging that  there  is  some  justification 
for  the  Province  of  Alberta  to  increase  its 
price  somewhat. 

I  want  to  make  it  very  clear,  that  our 
debate  is  partially  on  the  timing,  partially 
the  extent  of  it  and,  of  coiu*se,  includes  the 
concern  we  have  not  just  for  the  householder 
who  utilizes  this  source  of  energy  but  the 
sector  of  our  industrial  coimnunity  which  is 
dependent  for  a  good  portion  of  its  production 
costs  related  to  the  use  of  this  energy.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  soon  as  we  have  some  further 
information  as  to  timing  or  other  develop- 
ments, we  shall  inform  the  House  as  rapidly 
as  we  can. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Yorkview. 


SALE  OF  LAND 
IN  NOTTAWASAGA 

Mr.  F.  Young:  (Yorkview):  A  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  Is  European  Garden 
Enterprises,  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
Pellegrini  Enterprises  of  3019A  DuflEerin  St. 
in  North  York,  still  selling  lots  in  the  township 
of  Nottawa^aga  to  unsuspecting  buyers,  lots 
which  are  not  part  of  a  registered  plan  and 
which  cannot  now  and  may  never  be  granted 
building  permits? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  advised  that  there  are  no  salesmen  regis- 
tered under  the  Real  Estate  and  Business 
Brokers  Act  seUing  property  in  the  part  of 
North  York  described  by  my  hon.  friend.  I 
am  advised  that  any  attempts  to  sell  property 
there  are  being  completed  by  employees  of 
the  owner.  Under  the  present  legislation,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  a  person  to  be  registered 


under   the   Act   to   sell   his   own   real   estate 
either  directly  or  through  an  employee. 

Mr.  Young:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 
First  of  all  a  correction  that  Nottawasaga 
township  is  near  CoUingwood  and  Stayner, 
not  North  York,  although  the  company  men- 
tioned is  situated  in  North  York. 

Is  the  minister  aware  that,  prior  to  the 
recent  legislation,  this  land  was  checker- 
boarded  and  that  while  the  company  itself 
may  not  be  selling  lots,  certainly— as  I  think 
he  may  have  indicated— employees  and 
people  connected  with  the  corporation  are 
selling  lots  to  unsuspecting  buyers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Yes,  I  was  aware  of  it 
because  during  the  last  session,  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  friend  was  kind  enough  to  draw  the 
matter  to  my  attention.  I  am  sorry— it  was  in 
Nottawasaga  and  the  company  is  located  in 
North  York,  but  the  situation  is  still  the 
same.  I  am  sure  that  this  House  is  aware  of 
the  decision  rendered  by  the  Ontario  Court 
of  Appeal  some  weeks  ago  with  reference  to 
the  checkerboarding  technique  which,  un- 
fortunately, was  employed  in  diflFerent  parts 
of  this  province  over  the  past  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Essex-Kent. 

GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development.  Would 
the  minister  consider  declaring  the  Province 
of  Ontario  a  major  disaster  area  because  of 
the  recent  flooding  so  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment would  join  in  any  national  formula 
for  aid?  In  fact,  just  today  we  have  word 
that  the  flooding  is  the  worst  that  it  ever 
has  been. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  real- 
ize that  there  is  another  storm  in  progress  on 
the  lakes  and  that  there  is  further  damage 
accruing  to  lakeshores  and  properties  along 
the  lakeshores.  I  can't  answer  this  immedi- 
ately. I  hope  that  within  a  matter  of  days 
the  Canadian  Centre  for  Inland  Waters  will 
be  able  to  come  up  with  its  first  general 
estimate  of  damage,  and  against  that  estimate 
we  will  have  to  apply  our  judgment. 

As  I  say,  except  for  the  amoimts  and  the 
limitations  in  the  federal  formula,  the  answer 
of  course  is  yes— any  co-operative  disaster 
programme  that  we  can  develop  with  the 
federal  government  we  will.  At  the  moment, 
without  hard  figures  in  front  of  us,  I  can't 
respond. 
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Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question, 
please. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  Thank  you.  Would  the  minister 
consider  making  available  to  the  hardest-hit 
areas  the  people  who  are  presently  employed 
within  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  on  highways  in  order  that 
sandbags,  gravel,  whatever  is  necessary,  be 
put  along  those  areas  that  are  hardest  hit 
today  and  are  going  to  be  hit  again  to- 
morrow, so  they  can  get  some  protection— 
particularly,  I  might  say,  in  the  area  of  my 
own  riding  where  the  township  has  refused 
to  act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  prime  purposes  in  setting  up  a  task  force 
was  to  co-ordinate  this  kind  of  activity. 
Rather  than  deal  directly  with  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communications, 
people  are  requested  to  deal  through  Mr. 
Walter  Giles,  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources. 

I  have  encouraged  anyone  who  has  called 
me  or  written  to  deal  through  him.  To  the 
extent  of  our  capacities  we  are  using  what- 
ever we  have  to  help  people  aflFected  in  that 
way,  limited  only,  of  coru-se,  by  the  statement 
of  policy  which  I  made  some  10  days  ago, 
in  relation  to  the  spheres  in  which  provincial 
participation  will  take  place. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  was  up  for  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) :  I 
have  no  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  sorry;  then  the  hon. 
member  for  Sandwich-Riverside. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich- Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  supplementary  of  the  provincial 
secretary:  In  view  of  the  reports  of  the 
evacuations  taking  place  at  this  moment  in 
what  appear  to  be  unprecedented  winds, 
would  the  minister  get  in  touch  with  the 
militia  in  Windsor,  at  least  with  the  officials 
in  the  Windsor  area,  to  see  whether  they 
need  the  militia  who  were  standing  by  last 
time  with  their  high- wheeled  vehicles  and 
were  not  called? 

Hon.  Mr,  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  un- 
derstand that  when  a  situation  as  serious  as 
the  one  that  may  be  occurring  this  afternoon 
and  tomorrow  arises,  it  does  bring  into  play 


the  role  of  the  local  officer  of  the  Emergency 
Measures  Organization.  What  I  will  do  after 
the  question  period  is  check  with  the  Emerg- 
ency Measures  Organization  and  see  if  the 
level  of  activity  provided  under  the  law  of 
Canada  has  been  reached,  or  the  level  of 
concern  or  disaster  has  been  reached,  that 
would  trigger  his  powers. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  in  order  to  clarify  it, 
I'll  explain  that  the  original  question  was 
asked  by  the  hon.  member  for  Essex-Kent. 
I've  allowed  two  supplementaries.  I  think 
there  have  been  sufficient  supplementaries. 
It  is  now  the  turn  of  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  brief  question  in  four  parts  of  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

There  has  been  dissatisfaction  expressed 
by  certain  members  of  the  Liberal  Party.  I 
must  point  out  to  them,  with  respect,  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex-Kent  asked  the  orig- 
inal question;  it  was  their  turn.  Now  we've 
allowed  some  supplementaries.  There  are  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Liberal  Party  who 
would  like  to  ask  original  questions  and 
I'll  come  to  them. 

Mr.  Reid:  All  to  the  NDPs. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  All  to  the  NDPs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  now  the  turn  in  proper 
order  of  the  member  for  High  Park. 


BRAMPTON  COURT  HOUSE 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Government  Services,  Mr.  Speaker:  1. 
Can  the  minister  explain  why  no  tenders 
were  called  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
court  house  in  Brampton?  2.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  $1.8  million  is  being  paid  for  a  20- 
year  leasehold  on  this  building,  a  building 
worth  somewhat  less  than  $500,000,  can  the 
minister  explain  that  discrepancy?  3.  Why 
did  the  Rice  Construction  Co.,  which  is 
building  the  building,  make  no  charge  for 
supplying  headquarters  for  the  Progressive 
Conservatives  in  the  last  election?  4.  How 
much  did  the  Rice  Construction  Co.  donate 
to  the  Conservative  Party  in  return  for  this 
contract? 

Mr.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (York  West):  Put  that 
on  the  order  paper. 

An  hon.  member:  Order  paper. 
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Mr.  Reid:  That's  of  public  concern? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all,  as  I  recall 
this  is  not  a  contract,  it  is  a  lease  arrange- 
ment. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Exactly.  I  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  There  were  no  tenders 
called  for  someone  to  construct  a  building; 
it  is  a  building  which  I  believe  has  been 
owned  by  the  Rice  Construction  Co.  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  oflBcials  of  my  minis- 
try, in  reviewing  accommodation  that  was 
available  in  the  town  of  Brampton,  felt  that 
this  building  when  converted  as  proposed  by 
the  owners  would  supply  satisfactory  accom- 
modation for  the  courts  and  this  was  verified 
by  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Bales). 

Now  to  the  third  and  fourth  questions,  I 
do  not  know  the  answers. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  at  least 
12  other  vacant  buildings  in  which  12  other 
owners  were  prepared  to  supply  equivalent 
space,  why  did  the  minister  not  ask  for 
tenders? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  do  not  have  that  detail, 
Mr,  Speaker,  but  although  it  is  our  policy 
now  to  advertise  for  tenders  for  the  leasing 
of  space  if  at  all  possible,  that  was  not 
carried  out  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  At  that  time— last  month? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  is  next. 


COMMUTER  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Will 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications indicate  what  measure  of  success, 
if  any,  he  had  in  his  approach  to  the  federal 
government  last  Friday  with  regard  to  the 
running  of  a  commuter  train  from  Richmond 
Hill  to  Union  Station  in  order  to  avoid  the 
terrible  congestion  on  the  Yonge  St.  subway? 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  a  very  encouraging  meeting  with  the 
federal  Minister  of  Transport,  but  he  advised 
me  it  would  be  some  time  before  he  could 
give  me  his  answer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 


SUNDAY  OPENING  OF  RETAIL  STORES 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Speaker. 
When  does  the  minister  intend  to  bring  in 
legislation  to  the  House  regarding  Sunday 
retail  selling,  as  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Ontario  Law  Reform  Commission? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  matter  is  under  consideration 
and  a  statement  will  be  made  when  the  policy 
is  determined  and  finalized. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Could 
the  Attorney  General  tell  the  House  what 
action  he  is  going  to  take  for  those  retailers 
who  are  at  present  breaking  the  law  by  being 
open  for  business  on  Sunday?  Does  he  intend 
to  ignore  those  breaches  of  the  present  statute 
until  the  new  policy  is  formulated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  notice 
comes  to  me  in  reference  to  prosecution  it 
is  dealt  with  and  in  most  instances  it  is  signed 
and  consent  is  granted  for  prosecution.  There 
have  been  a  very  substantial  number  that  have 
been  consented  to  for  Simday  prosecution 
in  reference  to  stores  being  opened  and  also 
in  reference  to  trucks  being  on  the  highway. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Does  the 
Attorney  General  not  feel  that  he  has  a  re- 
sponsibility where  chains  of  large  stores  in 
certain  communities  appear  to  be  staying 
open,  not  so  much  to  tempt  somebody  to  lay 
a  charge  against  them,  but  simply  to  test  the 
law  to  see  if,  in  fact,  they  cannot  spread  the 
Sunday  opening  procedures  imiformly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  most  in- 
stances where  the  police  have  laid  a  charge 
and  it  has  been  proceeded  with,  a  conviction 
has  been  obtained.  There  is  a  real  question 
as  to  whether  the  fines  are  satisfactory- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  else  is  new? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  —but  the  prosecutions 
have  been  proceeded  with  and  convictions 
have  been  obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 


WINDSOR  INQUIRY  CENTRE 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet.  In  light  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  nvmierous  requests  by  citizens 
for  information  from  various  governmental 
agencies  in  the  city  of  Windsor—  and  a  lot 
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of  these  requests  are  from  American  citizens 
—wall  the  minister  set  up  a  central  inquiry 
agency  in  the  city  to  expedite  these  requests 
and  alleviate  the  pressure  on  other  govern- 
mental agencies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Will  the  hon.  member 
tell  me  what  type  of  requests  he  is  referring 
to? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Every  type  of  request 
the  minister  could  possibly  think  of.  They  ask 
questions  concerning  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
mimity  and  Social  Services;  of  the  local 
master  of  the  Supreme  Court.  They  ask  every 
agency  in  the  city  every  type  of  request  that 
one  could  possibly  think  of;  and  the  number 
of  requests  is  so  great  that  one  of  these 
agencies  has  asked  for  a  central  inquiry  centre 
in  the  commimity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  that  question,  I  might  say  the  government 
is  carefully  reviewing  the  matter  of  dealing 
with  requests  from  Ontario  citizens.  They  will 
come  first,  and  we  will  deal  with  them  first. 
After  that  we  will  concern  ourselves  with 
other  requests. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Am  I  correct  in  my  as- 
sumption that  the  minister's  department 
intends  to  introduce  legislation,  or  intends  to 
open  such  agencies  in  all  the  major  cities 
in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  I  didn't  say  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  First,  it  will  not  be  under  the 
administration  of  my  department;  it  will  be 
under  the  administration  of  another  depart- 
ment. Nevertheless,  I  simply  stated  we  were 
reviewing  the  policy  and,  in  due  course  when 
it  is  available,  it  will  be  announced  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 


MUNICIPAL  ASSESSMENT  OF 
INDIAN  LANDS 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Revenue.  Has  the  minister  investi- 
gated the  legality  of  municipalities  that  have 
Indian  reserves  within  their  boundaries,  or 
on  the  edge  of  their  boundaries,  of  assessing 
business  that  are  wholly  on  Indian  lands?  If 


the  minister  hasn't  assessed  the  legality  of 
such  action  by  mimicipalities,  will  he  look 
into  it  to  assure  the  native  people  that  they 
do,  indeed,  control  those  lands  and  possibly 
have  the  power  to  assess?  If  it  is  legal  for 
mimicipalities  to  assess  Indian  lands,  will  he 
look  into  the  possibility  that  they  be  forced 
to  provide  services  commensurate  with  their 
ability  to  assess? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
matter,  and  all  of  the  associated  matters 
which  the  hon.  member  has  mentioned,  are 
under  active  consideration  at  the  present  time 
and  there  will  probably  be  a  policy  statement 
forthcoming  shortly. 

Mr.  Stokes:  A  supplementary:  Is  the  min- 
ister aware  that  some  municipalities  have 
been  taxing  in  this  way;  and  is  it  legal  or 
isn't  it  legal  for  them  to  do  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  aware  that  this 
has  been  going  on  and  the  question  of  the 
legality  will  be  dealt  with  when  the  policy 
decision  is  announced. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 


HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION  WARRANTY 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Revenue,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  the  minister  insist  on  an  adequate  con- 
struction warranty  on  all  housing  built  under 
the  HOME  programme  so  that  buyers  can 
be  assured  of  full  repair  of  faulty  construc- 
tion, including  leaking  basements? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
anyone  who  tenders  for  the  building  of 
homes  on  these  lots  is  expected  to  carry  out 
the  requirements  of  the  standards  set  out  by 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  and  by  the  local 
building  bylaws.  If  there  is  any  evidence 
that  this  is  not  being  done,  they're  taken  to 
task  for  it.  Indeed,  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Walkerville  raised  the  question 
along  these  lines,  I  think,  a  week  or  so  ago. 
We  pointed  out  that  in  one  of  those  instances 
we  were  withholding  an  advance— I  think  it 
was  about  $345,000  or  $350,000-until  the 
corporation  was  satisfied  that  everything  was 
in  order. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  now  expired. 
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Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  tomorrow 
this  House  will  resolve  itself  into  committee 
of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

NOISE  RESEARCH  BUREAU  ACT 

Mrs.  Scrivener  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  establish  the  Noise 
Research  Bureau. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  M.  Scrivener  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish  a 
bureau  which  will  co-ordinate  studies  and 
research  on  noise  measurement  and  control. 


VICTIMS  OF  CRIME  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Compensation 
for  Victims  of  Crime  Act,  1971. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
amends  the  Compensation  for  Victims  of 
Crime  Act,  1971,  by  specifically  granting  the 
board  discretion  to  refuse  to  make  a  com- 
pensation award,  where  it  is  satisfied  the 
applicant  has  refused  reasonable  co-operation 
with  the  law  enforcement  agency  or  has 
not  reported  the  offence  to  that  agency  with 
reasonable  promptness. 

This  is  based  on  the  policy,  that  in  general 
before  compensation  is  paid  out  of  public 
funds  to  an  individual  in  these  circumstances, 
it  rests  upon  that  individual  to  satisfy  his 
public  responsibilities  to  co-operate  with  the 
law  enforcement  authorities. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  emphasize  the 
public  nature  of  the  payment,  the  bill  pro- 
vides an  amendment  to  insulate  the  payment, 
at  least  until  it  reaches  the  applicant,  from 
attachment,  garnishment  or  assignment.  This 
provision  is  similar  in  principle  to  those  in 
other  jurisdictions  and  is  designed  to  ensure 
the  public  funds  paid  out  in  compensation 
indeed  benefit  the  intended  recipient. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  brings  this 
statute    in    to    line    with    Acts    such    as    the 


Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  by  providing 
that  compensation  awards  in  favour  of  in- 
fants or  persons  of  unsound  mind  may  be 
paid  to  and  administered  to  by  the  Public 
Trustee  or  other  responsible  person.  In  this 
way,  we  are  assured  that  those  funds,  as  soon 
and  as  directly  as  possible,  are  paid  over  to 
those  responsible,  so  that  they  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  benefit  of  the  individual  con- 
cerned. 


ARBOUR  DAY  ACT 

Mr.  Wardle  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  to  proclaim  Arbour  Day. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wardle  (Beaches- Woodbine): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  creates  Arbour  Day  and 
sets  out  the  objects  of  its  observation.  The 
objects  are:  The  last  Friday  in  April  of  each 
year  shall  be  observed  under  the  name  of 
Arbour  Day  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging, 
(a)  the  beautification  of  Ontario  by  the  use 
of  trees,  (b)  the  landscaping,  painting  and 
cleaning  of  industrial  plants,  public  insti- 
tutions and  private  homes,  (c)  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauty  and  use  of  trees,  (d)  the 
stimulation  of  interest  in  knowledge  of  trees, 
and  (e)  the  planting,  preservation  and  conser- 
vation of  trees. 


CITY  OF  PETERBOROUGH  ACT 

Mr.  Wiseman,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Turner,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Peterborough. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


HOGAN  HOMES  LTD.  ACT 

Mr.  Handleman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  respecting  Hogan  Homes 
Ltd. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for 
an  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the 
opening  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 
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THRONE  SPEECH  DEBATE 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  adjourned  on  Friday,  I 
had  occasion  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  a  new  native  organiza- 
tion had  been  set  up  to  deal  with  native 
problems  north  of  the  French  River. 

Another  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  of 
wide  concern  and  a  general  interest  in  north- 
em  Ontario  resulted  from  the  high  water 
levels  on  the  lower  Great  Lakes,  which 
prompted  the  member  for  Lambton  (Mr. 
Henderson),  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
land  drainage  committee,  to  make  a  state- 
ment—or to  think  out  loud  I  think  would  be 
more  accurate— that  maybe  one  of  the  ways  of 
relieving  the  high  water  levels  on  the  lower 
Great  Lakes  was  to  build  a  huge  reservoir 
some  place  in  northern  Ontario;  and  he 
chose  some  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake 
Nipigon,  which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  riding 
of  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  It  is  the 
only  way  they  will  be  able  to  defeat  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Now  there  was  a  good  many 
people  in  northwestern  Ontario,  particularly 
in  the  riding  of  Thunder  Bay,  who  reacted 
most  vehemently  to  such  a  suggestion  that 
this  would  be  a  reasonable  alternative.  I  took 
the  opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  write  a 
somewhat  detailed  letter  to  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  as  a  result  of  this  suggestion  by  the 
member  for  Lambton,  and  I  sent  a  copy  of 
it  to  the  member.  I  haven't  had  the  benefit 
of  his  reply.  The  Premier  did  reply  stating 
that  he  would  pass  the  letter  along  to  those 
ministries  that  were  responsible. 

I  think  it  would  be  useful,  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  to  put  things  in  their  proper  perspective, 
if  I  quoted  from  the  letter  to  indicate  the 
devastation  that  has  already  taken  place  as  a 
result  of  water  diversions  dating  back  over 
the  past  30  years,  as  well  as  the  ecological 
imbalance  and  resulting  problems  that  have 
been  created. 

It  is  as  a  result  of  an  exchange  of  letters 
that  I  have  had  with  the  Premier  that  this 
letter  came  about,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  quote  from  my  letter  to  the  Premier: 

You  state  that  concern  over  the  environ- 
mental and  ecological  impact  due  to  the 
'  siltation  and  barJc  erosion  is  of  recent 
vintage  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  Ogoki  diversion  or  the  manipulation  of 
water  levels  has  had  any  adverse  eflFect  on 
Lake  Nipigon. 


During  a  recent  meeting  on  strategic 
land-use  planning  in  Sioux  Lookout,  con- 
siderable time  was  spent  on  planning  for 
use  of  recreational  land  in  the  Lac  Seul- 
Ear  Falls  area.  It  was  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion that  water  levels  vary  as  much  as  nine 
ft  per  year  on  Lac  Seul,  which  makes  it 
virtually  impossible  for  effective  planning 
to  be  carried  out  in  a  meaningful  way  on 
recreational  land. 

I  am  advised  that  Ontario  Hydro  uses 
Lake  St.  Joseph  as  a  reservoir.  This  means 
that  they  can  manipulate  the  water  levels 
on  Lac  Seul  by  effecting  a  southwest  flow 
of  water  from  Lake  St.  Joseph,  Lac  Seul, 
the  English  River  and  the  Winnipeg  River, 
thus  providing  ample  supplies  of  water  at 
Ear  Falls,  Manitou  Falls  and  Whitedog 
Falls  generating  stations. 

There  is  no  control  of  water  levels  by  a 
local  authority;  control  is  vested  in  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  Control  Board,  whose 
chairman  resides  in  Ottawa,  with  represen- 
tation from  the  United  States  through  the 
International  Joint  Commission. 

Because  of  critical  fluctuations  and  mani- 
pulation of  water  levels,  a  freeze  has  been 
placed  on  hundreds  of  miles  of  shoreline 
and  no  land  disposition  is  permitted.  Areas 
such  as  Lac  Seul  have  been  declared  de- 
ferred development  zones  becawse  of  the 
adverse  effect  of  manipulation  of  water 
levels.  When  water  levels  are  at  their 
maximum  on  the  Lac  Seul-English  River 
system,  water  is  diverted  eastward  from 
the  Lake  St.  Joseph  watershed  into  the 
Albany  River.  A  flying  trip  over  Lac  Seul, 
Lake  St.  Joseph  and  the  Ogoki  Reservoir 
is  all  the  evidence  one  needs  to  be  con- 
vinced that  manipulation  of  water  levels 
has  a  profound  effect  on  ecology  and  the 
enviroimient. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): One  can  see  the  stumps  in  the  water. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  right— thousands  of  acres 
of  nothing  but  utter  desolation  and  devasta- 
tion. My  letter  continues: 

Thousands  of  acres  of  productive  forest 
land  were  flooded  vdthout  even  harvesting 
the  timber.  Extreme  fluctuations  have  re- 
moved the  possibility  of  this  shoreline  ever 
being  restored  to  its  original  aesthetic 
beauty.  This  land  will  never  be  used  for 
cottage  or  commercial  development  as  long 
as  it  is  subject  to  the  ravages  of  extreme 
high  and  low  water  levels. 
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In  spite  of  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
marine  biologists,  there  is  suflBcient  ev- 
idence to  conclude  that  manipulation  of 
water  levels  does  indeed  have  a  deleterious 
effect  on  aquatic  life.  Fish  spawn  has  been 
found  high  and  dry  by  commercial  fisher- 
men and  hundreds  of  acres  of  spawning 
beds  have  been  covered  by  siltation  from 
diversions  of  muddy  rivers.  Entire  bays 
that  were  once  clear  now  resemble  a  bowl 
of  pea  soup. 

Tourist  operators  and  sportsmen  com- 
plain of  poor  catches  of  prime  species  such 
as  pickerel,  lake  trout  and  speckled  trout, 
and  some  have  had  diflBculty  in  laimching 
their  boats  during  periods  of  low  water. 

Indian  bands  who  depended  on  commer- 
cial fishing  for  a  good  portion  of  their  in- 
come have  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  em- 
ployment. Those  who  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful have  had  to  rely  on  welfare  benefits  to 
sustain  their  families.  Indian  guiding  is 
almost  a  lost  art  since  the  decline  of  the 
sport  fishery  in  many  northern  lakes. 

MPP  Lome  Henderson,  chairman  of  the 
select  committee  on  drainage,  has  suggested 
a  14,000  square  mile  reservoir  in  the  Lake 
Nipigon  area  of  northwestern  Ontario  to 
control  high  water  levels  in  the  lower 
Great  Lakes, 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  was  to  drain  Lake 

Superior,  was  it? 

Mr.   Stokes:   Yes!   My  letter  continues: 

He  has  intimated  that  this  is  only  one 
of  the  recommendations  or  alternatives  that 
will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  for 
consideration. 

Believe  me,  Mr.  Premier,  if  you  want  to 
precipitate  mass  insurrection  among  resi- 
dents of  this  area,  just  mention  reservoir. 
In  fact,  if  Mr.  Henderson  and  his  com- 
mittee ever  journey  to  this  area  to  have  a 
look  I  fear  for  their  safety.  A  solution  to 
the  cyclical  water  problems  of  the  lower 
Creat  Lakes  will  not  be  found  in  inundat- 
ing thousands  of  square  miles  of  resource- 
rich  and  scenically  beautiful  northwestern 
Ontario. 

Many  years  ago  Ontario  Hydro  was  given 
the  right  to  use  the  water  forces  of 
northern  Ontario  to  generate  electric 
energy.  Himdreds  of  thousands  of  Ontario 
residents  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this 
activity  at  rates  that  compare  favourably 
with  any  in  the  world.  In  addition  to  these 
benefits  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  Hydro 
has   paid  hundreds   of  millions   of  dollars 


into    the   provincial    Treasury   by   way   of 
water  rentals. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  water 
rentals  paid  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  by 
Ontario  Hydro  in  1971  for  various  gener- 
ating stations:  Ear  Falls,  $40,000;  Manitou 
Falls,  $143,000;  Whitedog  Falls,  $115,000; 
Caribou  Falls,  $172,000;  Silver  Falls, 
$85,000;  Lac  Seul  storage,  $20,000;  Cam- 
eron Falls,  $180,000;  Alexander  station, 
$149,000;  Pine  Portage,  $292,000;  and 
Aguasabon,  $94,000. 

This  amounts  to  a  total  of  $1.3  million 
in  annual  water  rentals  for  northwestern 
Ontario.  The  water  rentals  on  the  Lake 
Nipigon  watershed  alone  amount  to 
$622,000  annually.  The  value  of  energy 
generated  on  the  Nipigon  River  in  1971 
alone  amounted  to  $17  million.  Can  you 
imagine  the  reaction  of  the  provincial 
Treasury  if  this  source  of  revenue  was  cut 
off  by  Mr.  Henderson's  reservoir? 

The  total  value  of  energy  generated  by 
hydro  power  in  northwestern  Ontario  is  in 
the  $40  million  range.  The  cost  of  building 
a  thermal  plant  to  replace  this  lost  energy 
could  be  as  high  as  $75  million.  Can  you 
imagine  Ontario  Hydro's  reaction  to  the 
loss  of  $17  million  in  energy  revenue?  Can 
you  imagine  the  thousands  of  miles  of  im- 
tapped  timber  and  mineral  wealth  that 
would  be  unavailable  for  harvesting?  A 
good  portion  of  the  water  rental  revenue  is 
earmarked  to  sustain  the  Niagara  Parks 
Commission,  while  not  one  peimy  is  di- 
rected back  to  the  northern  Ontario  from 
whence  it  came  to  rehabilitate  areas  that 
have  felt  the  adverse  eflFect  of  water  diver- 
sions. 

Rather  than  look  for  ways  to  wreak 
further  havoc  on  the  northwestern  Ontario 
envirormnent  and  compounding  our  prob- 
lems of  slow  growth  and  out-migration  of 
our  job-seeking  youth,  the  province  should 
be  making  substantial  amounts  of  these 
funds  available  for  the  construction  of  fish 
hatcheries  in  the  Lake  Nipigon  area  to 
replenish  the  dwindling  population  of 
prime  species  as  a  result  of  past  water 
diversions. 

The  removal  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
cords  of  sunken  pulp  wood  and  bark  from 
the  lake  bottom  and  mouths  of  rivers  would 
help  to  rehabilitate  spawning  beds  and  re- 
store the  world-famous  Lake  Nipigon  fish- 
ery to  its  once  viable  condition. 

The  province  should  also  direct  some  of 
these  funds  to  be  spent  on  the  extension 
of  transmission  lines  to  communities  such 
as  Armstrong,  the  Upsala  area  and  along 
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Highway  11  where  people  are  still  seeking 
a  reliable  source  of  electric  energy  at  rea- 
sonable rates. 

Some  of  these  funds  should  be  directed 
in  the  form  of  assistance  to  tourist  operators 
and  Indian  bands  to  upgrade  facilities, 
which  will  enable  them  to  provide  services 
to  an  ever-increasing  flow  of  tourists  into 
the  Lake  Nipigon  area.  Breakwaters  should 
be  constructed  at  Gull  Bay  and  Macdiarmid 
to  protect  againct  bank  erosion  and  damage 
to  boats  and  dock  facilities. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  to  en- 
hance and  ensure  the  future  growth  of 
northwestern  Ontario.  It  will  not  be  accom- 
plished by  constructing  huge  reservoirs,  or 
by  compounding  the  problem  in  one  area 
to  satisfy  the  short-term  needs  of  another. 

Remember,  }^t.  Premier,  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  the  north  depends  on  our  ability 
to  manage  and  to  husband  our  resources 
wisely  and  well.  Those  same  resources  con- 
tribute well  in  excess  of  $2  billion  annually 
in  new  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  all  residents 
in  this  province  of  opportunity. 

We  have  been  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  stewardship  over  one  of  the 
greatest  treasure  houses  ever  bestowed  by 
benevolent  providence.  Let  us  use,  but  not 
abuse.  Let  us  manage  our  resources  in  such 
a  way  that  our  children,  or  our  children's 
children  will  thank  us  for  a  job  well  done. 

So  I  think  that,  basically,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
true  reflection  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  northwestern  Ontario  to  any  idea  that  we 
should  be  impounding  water  in  the  north  to 
look  after  the  shortrange  problems  of  people 
down  in  the  south. 

I  am  still  awaiting  a  reply  from  the 
Premier  and  the  various  ministers  responsible 
for  this.  I  thought  it  would  be  useful  to  put 
that  on  the  record  just  to  give  you  some  idea 
how  strongly  we  feel  about  building  huge 
reservoirs  in  the  north  and  inundating  liter- 
ally thousands  of  sq  miles  of  productive 
forest  land  and  scenically  beautiful  areas  that 
people  down  in  the  south  will  want  to 
journey  to  from  time  to  time,  just  to  get  away 
from  the  asphalt  jungle. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex-South):  They 
want  to  get  away  from  the  water  up  there! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  They  are 
sending  their  water  down  to  us. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Well,  I  can  remember  not  too 
long  ago  when  there  were  low  lake  levels 
down  here.   The  people  in  the  south  were 


crying  for  water,  and  we  were  quite  happy 
to  give  it  to  you. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  They  are 
never  happy  down  here. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  can't  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Not  like  the  people  in  the 
north  can. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Like  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers! Remember  that? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes.  The  US  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  was  in  here  taking  a  look  and 
making  an  assessment  of  our  water  quantities 
and  water  qualities.  It  was  a  good  many 
months  before  this  government  even  knew 
they  were  up  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  guess  they  decided  they 
didn't  want  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  shows  how  m(uch  in  touch 
they  are. 

Mr.  Stokes:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  I 
produced  a  series  of  letters  from  the  US 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  addressed  to  a 
constituent  of  mine,  the  ministry  over  there 
wouldn't  even  believe  they  were  there.  I  had 
equal  diflBculty  convincing  their  counterparts 
down  in  Ottawa  that  we  in  fact,  did  have 
residents  of  northwestern  Ontario  who  were 
on  the  payroll  of  the  US  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  They  were  chasing  butter- 
flies or  something. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They  weren't  chasing  butter- 
flies. They  were  looking  quite  avariciously  at 
our  water;  and  I  am  not  convinced  yet  that 
they  aren't  doing  just  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  is  that  frivolous  attitude 
on  the  government's  part  that  is  going  to 
bring  it  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Bring  down  what?  The 
high  lake  levels?  I  hope  the  member  is  right. 

Mr.  Stokes:  When  you  start  talking  about 
continental  energy  policies,  and  this  has  been 
a  popular  topic  of  discussion  across  the 
border  for  a  good  many  years,  don't  think  for 
one  minute  they're  turning  their  backs  on  the 
huge  supphes  of  fresh  and  clean  water  that 
we  do  have  in  northern  Ontario.  We  hope 
this  government  will  take  advantage  of  every 
opportimity  to  tell  the  Americans  that  our 
water  just  isn't  for  sale. 
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Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  get  into 
another  area,  as  a  result  of  the  lead  editorial 
in  The  Northern  Miner  on  April  5,  1973.  I 
want  to  quote  from  it  to  show  just  how 
ludicrous  some  of  the  editorial  comment  is 
today,  particularly  from  a  paper  like  this.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  consider  themselves 
to  be  a  mouthpiece  for  the  present  govern- 
ment, or  whether  they  consider  themselves 
to  be  a  mouthpiece  for  the  mining  industry. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Or  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  (Mr.  Bemier). 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  just  want  to  show  you  how 
ridiaulous  they  can  be.  To  quote  ixom  the 
editorial. 

Conservation  As  Applied  to  Ontamo  Iron 

We  suppose  the  announcement  that 
Caland  Ore  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  Inland 
Steel  of  Chicago  [in  my  friend's  riding  of 
Rainy  River]  is  going  to  terminate  its  min- 
ing operations  at  Steep  Rock  Lake  in  the 
next  few  years,  will  be  greeted  with  jubila- 
tion by  the  NDP  benches  in  the  Ontario 
Legislature- 
Mr.  Foulds:  What  nonsense! 

Mr.  Stokes:  To  continue: 
—since  that  party  professes  to  be  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  sale  of  our  resources  to 
foreign  corporations.  Caland,  which  leased 
the  C  zone  of  Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines  and 
which  is  currently  Inland's  largest  source 
of  ore,  says  that  the  reserves  which  can  be 
extracted  economically  will  be  exhausted 
by  1978.  Steep  Rock  expects  to  have  the 
mine  handed  back  to  it  by  1976,  and  per- 
haps will  be  able  to  extract  some  additional 
ore  from  it.  But  no  new  jobs  will  be 
created  since  this  will  only  replace  Steep 
Rock's  own  present  production  and  200  or 
300  Caland  workers  will  have  to  look  else- 
where for  their  livelihood. 

It  is  significant  that  Inland  Steel  has 
decided  to  rely  on  a  domestic  ore  source 
rather  than  to  participate  in  other  Ontario 
iron  developments.  This  is  the  second  US 
steel  company  that  has  washed  itself  of 
Ontario  iron  ore  since  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment prohibited  the  export  of  ore  except 
by  special  approval  of  the  minister. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  grant  them  all  anyway. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Now  here  is  a  paper  that  is 
suggesting  members  of  this  Legislature  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  that  jobs  were  being  lost 
to  any  workers  in  the  Province  of  Ontario; 


they  suggest  that  we,  as  a  party,  would  be 
happy  to  hear  that  Inland  Steel  had  decided 
to  close  down. 

To  be  fair,  this  government  had  nothing 
at  all  to  do  with  the  decision  made  by  In- 
land Steel  to  cease  operating  in  the  Steep 
Rock  Lake  area.  The  ore  body  will  cease  to 
be  viable  and  economically  feasible  some- 
time in  1976,  and  the  company  will  be  re- 
linquishing its  option  to  Steep  Rock.  But  for  a 
paper  like  this  to  suggest  that  any  group  in 
this  Legislature  would  be  happy  to  hear  that 
jobs  were  being  lost  is  just  nothing  short 
of  irresponsibility.  I  think  that  it  shouldn't 
go  unrecorded  that  The  Northern  Miner  is 
using  this  kind  of  tactic  to  smear  members 
of  this  Legislature. 

If  there  is  any  responsibility  for  the  dilem- 
ma in  which  the  mining  fraternity  finds  itself 
at  the  present  time,  the  present  government 
must  accept  that  responsibility  because  it  has, 
as  the  article  says,  "since  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment prohibited  the  export  of  ore  except  by 
special  approval  of  the  minister." 

Now,  we  happen  to  have  agreed  with 
that.  In  fact,  we  would  have  hoped  that  the 
government  would  have  gone  a  little  bit  far- 
ther; but  to  suggest  that  either  the  Ontario 
government  or  anybody  in  this  Legislature 
was  responsible  for  the  decision  made  by 
Inland  Steel  to  cease  operations  at  the  Steep 
Rock  site  is  nothing  short  of  being  abso- 
lutely ludicrous.  I  think  that  this  paper  and 
its  editorial  should  be  shown  for  what  it 
really  is. 

I  think  that  any  member  of  this  House 
is  continually  looking  for  ways  and  means 
to  provide  additional  job  opportunities  for  the 
labour  force  in  every  section  of  this  prov- 
ince. For  a  supposedly  reputable  paper  to  be 
suggesting  that  anyone  in  this  Legislature 
would  try  to  eliminate  jobs  at  the  expense  of 
the  work  force  of  this  province,  I  think 
should  be  shown  up  for  what  it  really  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  area  I  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss is  the  announcement  in  the  Throne 
Speech  that  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  was  going  to  involve  it- 
self with  providing  more  airstrips  for  remote 
communities  in  the  north  accessible  only  by 
air.  We  did  get  an  indication  that  three 
new  airstrips  would  be  developed:  one  at 
Fort  Hope,  one  at  Round  Lake  and  one  at 
Pikangikum. 

For  a  government  that  spends  between  $5 
billion  and  $6  billion  dollars  a  year  and  has 
allocated  somewhat  less  than  $1  million  a 
year— and  as  low  as  $500,000  a  year— for  an 
airstrip    development   programme   in   remote 
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areas,  it  seems  to  me  to  fall  much  short  of 
the  mark. 

One  of  the  air  carriers  in  the  province 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  Canadian  Aircraft 
Operator,  which  is  the  publication  for  all 
aircraft  carriers.  There  is  an  article  date- 
lined  Winnipeg  and  it  outlines  what  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  has  done  concerning 
airstrip  development  over  the  past  five  years. 
It  says: 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  expenditures  by 

the  Manitoba  government  had  reached  $5 

,   million   on  a  major  air  transportation  de- 

;,  velopment  plan  involving  regional  airports, 

*'  airstrips    and  landing   strips   in  the   north. 

Reporting  recently  on  the  progress  of 
the  provincial  government's  policy  to  pro- 
,,  vide  landing  facilities,  usable  the  year 
around  in  all  isolated  northern  communities 
of  100  people  or  more,  [They  don't  have 
any  road  access.]  Premier  Edward  Schreyer 
made  these  points:  Twenty  six  airports 
and  landing  strips  have  been  built  or  are 
currently  being  completed  under  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Freezeups  and  breakups  no  longer  shut 
off  isolated  communities  that  were  served 
by  float  and  ski-equipped  planes  and 
tractor  trains. 

The  programme  will  greatly  enhance  the 
recently  annotmced  ambulance  programme 
for  the  north  by  enabling  fast  wheel-equip- 
ped aircraft  to  be  used. 

Considerable  local  labour  and  local 
equipment  has  been  used  and  has  given  a 
number  of  local  residents  on-the-job  train- 
ing in  rock  drilling  and  blasting  at  air- 
strip sites,  enabling  them  to  move  on  to 
permanent  jobs  in  mines  nearby. 

Indian  bands  and  councils  may  operate 
and  maintain  the  buildings  and  runways 
giving   added   local    employment. 

Air  transportation  costs  in  many  in- 
stances will  be  reduced  by  making  it 
feasible  for  airlines  to  establish  several 
scheduled  services. 

There  is  an  indication,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a 
province  which  is  much  less  affluent  than 
ours  has,  in  a  meaningful  way,  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  of  isolation  in  many 
northern  communities. 

While  we  have  made  a  start  in  establish- 
ing airstrips  at  Sandy  Lake,  Big  Trout  Lake 
and  at  Fort  Albany,  and  with  the  announce- 
ment that  we  are  getting  three  more  at 
Pikangikum,  Round  Lake  and  Fort  Hope,  I 
would   urge   the   Ministry  of  Transportation 


and  Communications  to  step  up  this  pro- 
gramme so  that  many  native  communities 
will  be  brought  into  the  mainstream  of 
things,  by  providing  airstrips  that  will  en- 
able cargo  planes  as  big  as  a  DC-3  to  get  in 
and  bring  in  provisions  on  a  regular  basis, 
thus  lowering  the  cost  of  essential  supplies 
and  services  to  them  so  that  they  indeed 
vdll  share  in  the  good  things  that  the  mem- 
bers and  I  take  for  granted  downi  here.  I  do 
hope  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  will  look  elsewhere  to  see 
what  is  being  accomplished  and  try  to  ac- 
celerate its  programme  to  make  it  more 
meaningful  and  more  readily  available  to 
people  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Paterson:  How  about  the  remote  areas 
in  the  south— the  islands? 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  don't  know  of  any  remote 
area  of  southern  Ontario  which  aren't  access- 
ible either  by  road  or— 

Mr.  Paterson:  Sure  they  are. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  don't  know.  The  member 
will  have  to  speak  to  that.  I  don't  know 
about  the  physical  characteristic  of  Pelee 
Island. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  member  for  Thunder  Bay 
looks  after  his  end  of  the  province.  Let  the 
member  for  ELssex  South  look  after  his. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  am  sure  he  can  do  that  quite 
adequately. 

Mr.  Paterson;  Right! 

Mr.  Stokes:  Another  area  I  want  to  get 
into  very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  recent 
ceilings  that  have  been  imposed  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  how  those  ceiling 
impositions  have  affected  many  northern 
boards. 

We  discussed  last  year  in  die  Legislature 
how,  due  to  the  weighting  factors,  a  good 
many  boards  had  to  curtail  their  expenses 
in  essential  services  such  as  special  education 
and  tutoring  for  children;  such  as  library 
technicians;  and  a  good  many  vital  areas 
where  they  found  it  necessary  to  curtail 
expenses  to  get  under  the  ceilings  imposed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  in  particular  to  the  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Wells)  the  fact  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  ceilings  and  because  of  the  un- 
realistic weighting  factors,  we  are  having 
to  close  schools  in  northern  Ontario  at  the 
present  time.  It  means  we  will  have  to  bus 
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children  who  are  going  to  kindergarten  and 
grades  1  and  2.  One  hearkens  back  to  some 
time  in  March,  1968,  when  the  former 
Premier,  the  hon.  John  Robarts,  made  a  state- 
ment in  southwestern  Ontario  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  going  to  consolidate  school 
boards  across  the  Province  of  Ontario  and 
that  the  reorganization  and  consolidation 
would  mean  there  was  going  to  be  greater 
equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

A  week  ago  on  Monday,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur 
and  I  attended  a  meeting  at  the  little  hamlet 
of  Hurkett  which  is  about  45  miles  east  of 
the  city  of  Thimder  Bay.  We  were  invited  to 
a  meeting  at  which  the  Nipigon-Red  Rock 
board  of  education  was  trying  to  answer 
questions  from  about  100  people  in  the 
audience.  They  were  congregated  there  to 
find  out  why  it  was  necessary  to  close  a 
school  in  northern  Ontario,  when  indeed  the 
former  Premier  had  indicated  there  was  going 
to  be  an  improvement  in  educational  oppor- 
tunity rather  than  a  curtailment  or  a  greater 
dislocation. 

We  have  found  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
because  of  the  unrealistic  ceilings  imposed 
by  the  present  Ministry  of  Education  we  are 
having  to  close  down  schools.  We  are  forced 
to  bus  children  at  tender  ages  in  greater 
numbers  for  even  greater  distances  than  was 
ever  conceived  before  the  consolidation  of 
school  areas. 

My  colleague,  the  member  for  Port  Arthur, 
did  seek  to  find  the  solution  in  discussing 
this  matter  with  the  audience  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  local  board.  We  found  that 
the  board  has  been  placed  in  such  an  un- 
reasonable position,  because  of  the  unrealistic 
ceilings,  that  they  find  it  necessary  to  curtail 
services  in  essential  areas— even,  as  I  say,  to 
the  extent  of  closing  a  school. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  don't  want  to  close  it; 
the  parents  don't  want  to  close  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  quite  right.  The  board 
can  sympathize  with  the  parents  and  say: 
"We  wish  there  was  an  alternative,  and  if 
you  know  of  any  alternative  please  don't 
hesitate  to  tell  us  about  it."  I  assured  them, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  thought  the  only  alterna- 
tive was  to  raise  it  in  the  Ontario  Legislature. 

Unfortunately,  the  Minister  of  Education 
isn't  here,  but  I  hope  that  he  does  hear  my 
words;  and  I  hope  that  before  the  Nipigon- 
Red  Rock  board  finds  it  necessary  to  get 
under  the  ceilings  by  the  closing  of  schools, 
that  the  Minister  of  Education  and  his  min- 
istry will  intervene  and  sit  down  in  a  realistic 


way  with  the  local  board  and  say:  "All  right, 
maybe  the  weighting  factors  aren't  sufiicient 
to  allow  you  to  operate  in  an  efiFective  and 
eflBcient  manner";  and  readjust  those  ceilings 
and  the  weighting  factors  to  allow  them 
to  keep  operating  this  school  and  to  satisfy 
all  concerned. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  it  personally  with  the 
minister  whenever  he  is  available  to  speak  to 
me,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  do  hope  by  bringing 
it  up  in  this  debate,  that  perhaps  he  will  be 
more  sympathetic  to  it,  and  hopefully  we 
will  we  able  to  resolve  it  in  a  way  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  has  been  too  busy  in 
Florida. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Another  area  I  would  like  to 
get  into,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  services  to  unorgan- 
ized commimities. 

As  a  result  of  representations  that  have 
been  made  to  me  over  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  I  have  raised  with  the  Premier  and 
various  ministers  of  government  how  vitally 
important  it  is  for  all  ministries  of  this  gov- 
ernment that  have  responsibilities  in  special 
areas  to  be  aware  of  and  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  people  in  unorganized  communities 
for  essential  services. 

It's  well  known  that  we  have  conditional 
and  unconditional  grants  to  assist  organized 
municipalities  in  education,  in  providing 
water  and  sewage,  in  assisting  them  with 
their  police  force;  in  all  of  the  services  that 
people  have  come  to  expect  today  we  have 
in  large  measure  set  up  programmes  that  deal 
specifically  with  those  needs  for  people  living 
in  organized  communities. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  never  devised  any 
programme  that  will  allow  people  in  un- 
organized communities— and  we  have  liter- 
ally hundreds  across  the  north— to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  governmental  assistance. 

This  is  felt  particularly  in  the  north,  where 
on  many  occasions  they  do  pay  taxes  at  a 
higher  rate  than  you  and  me,  particularly  in 
the  sales  tax  field,  where  the  sales  tax  is 
based  on  the  retail  price  of  a  given  com- 
modity. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Right! 

Mr.  Stokes:  If  an  article  is  selling  for  30 
cents  down  here  in  Toronto,  it's  quite  con- 
ceivable that  it  would  be  selling  for  twice 
that  up  in  Armstrong.  So,  at  a  rate  of  five 
per  cent  for  sales  tax,  one  can  readily  under- 
stand they  are  actually  paying  twice  and 
getting  nothing. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  dealing  specifically  with 
the  community  of  Armstrong,  where  there  is 
a  danger  of  an  epidemic  if  some  ministry  of 
this  government  doesn't  involve  itself  in  com- 
ing to  grips  with  the  water  problem. 

Most  of  the  wells  in  that  community  are 
contaminated— you  might  have  heard  me  ask 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment 
(Mr.  Auld)  a  few  days  ago.  The  threat  is 
still  there  and  yet  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Premier  today  that  he  was  going  to  try 
and  effect  some  kind  of  co-ordination  in  order 
to  see  if  something  can't  be  done  to  assist 
these  unorganized  communities. 

Another  area  where  they  need  assistance 
in  these  communities  is  in  providing  fire  pro- 
tection. In  organized  mimicipalities  where 
you  have  a  taxing  structure  they  can  budget 
for  fire  prevention,  and  of  course  there  is  a 
vehicle  whereby  you  can  assess  the  people 
on  a  residential  basis  for  the  essential  serv- 
ices. Unfortunately,  in  unorganized  com- 
munities you  have  no  taxing  authority  and 
you  have  no  overall  vehicle  for  provision  of 
these  services. 

We  have  brought  the  matter  up  with  the 
fire  marshal— I  see  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr. 
Yaremko)  in  the  House  and  I've  got  a  letter 
in  the  works  for  him  now  about  how  impor- 
tant it  is  that  somebody,  whether  it  be  the 
Solicitor  General  himself  or  his  fire  marshal's 
oflBce,  look  into  the  possibility  of  entering 
into  some  kind  of  an  arrangement  where  the 
government  could  pick  up  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  providing  fire  protection  and  fire  pre- 
vention facilities  to  people  living  in  un- 
organized communities. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Good  pointi 

'Mr.  Stokes:  There  is  a  particular  need  in 
Armstrong,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  we  have  a 
commimity  of  some  700  people  and  it's  im- 
possible for  them,  because  they  are  unorgan- 
ized, to  tax  people  on  the  basis  of  ability  to 
pay,  to  provide  a  core  of  seed  money  to  even 
get  started. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  Arm- 
strong's fire  fighting  facility  today  is  an  old 
truck.  They  have  an  old  herbicide  sprayer 
mounted  on  the  back  of  the  truck  and  they've 
got  an  old  handmade  trailer  behind  it  which 
they  use  to  haul  their  hoses  and  axes  and 
things  hke  that.  This  is  their  fire  protection  at 
the  present  time. 

I'm  sure  the  minister  isn't  aware  of  just 
what  the  need  is  in  these  communities.  But 
if  he  pays  heed  to  the  letter  which  should  be 
on  his  desk  sometime  this  afternoon  I  hope 
he  will  be  sympathetic  to  it,  discuss  it  with 


his  oflBcials,  and  hopefully  we  can  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  an  answer  to  the  problem. 
It's  a  particular  problem  in  Annstrong,  but 
it's  a  problem  that  also  applies  to  most  north- 
em  communities  which  are  vmorganized  and 
find  it  impossible,  without  some  form  of  out- 
side assistance,  to  provide  these  essential 
services. 

I  see  I  have  had  the  ear  of  the  Solicitor 
General  and  hopefully  he  Avill  be  sympathetic 
and  co-operative  in  trying  to  provide  for  that 
need. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He's  a  good  fellow. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Another  problem,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  the  problem  of  subdivision  control  where  a 
good  many  people,  in  order  to  find  it  possible 
to  purchase  accommodation,  have  found  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  mobile  homes.  Many 
communities  don't  want  to  get  into  mobile 
home  parks  because  of  all  of  the  constraints 
that  have  been  put  on  by  various  ministries 
of  this  government— whether  it  be  the  Min- 
istry of  the  Environment  or  the  Ministry 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs— in  the  kind  of 
oflBcial  plan  that  organized  communities  must 
develop  before  they  can  get  the  co-operation 
of  those  ministries. 

And  of  course  the  bureaucracy  one  has 
to  wade  through  in  order  to  establish  a 
mobile  home  park  just  boggles  the  imagina- 
tion. We  have  a  good  many  entrepreneurs 
who  are  willing  to  set  up  mobile  home  parks 
in  unorganized  territory,  and  the  bureaucracy 
that  they  had  to  wade  through  just  boggles 
the  mind. 

It's  just  insurmountable  for  any  one  person 
to  try  and  wade  through  it.  I  have  had  people 
in  two  specific  areas  who  have  done  every- 
thing possible  to  try  to  persuade  the  Ontario 
government  that  a  mobile  home  park  is  a 
viable  alternative  to  the  expensive  housing 
that  most  people  are  confronted  with  in 
organized  communities.  This  seems  to  be  a 
very  viable  alternative,  and  yet  we  don't 
seem  to  be  able  to  convince  the  Ministry  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  that  it  is  indeed  an 
alternative  and  one  that  should  be  encour- 
aged and  to  which  assistance  should  be  pro- 
vided in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  this 
kind  of  accommodation. 

So  that  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  light 
of  the  few  remarks  I  have  made  on  those 
problems  facing  people— along  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  health  clinics  in  areas  that  either 
have  no  services  at  all  or  are  underserviced— 
that  possibly  some  action  can  be  taken. 

One  final  topic  I  would  like  to  discuss  has 
to   do    with   pricing.    Last   year   I   had    the 
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opportunity  to  introduce  a  private  member's 
bill  that  called  for  a  tribunal  to  review  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  northern  Ontario,  not 
only  of  consumer  goods  but  the  high  cost 
of  housing,  the  high  cost  of  education  and 
the  high  cost  of  transportation. 

That  private  member's  bill  got  complete 
endorsation  from  everybody  on  all  sides  of 
the  House.  The  Premier  said  he  was  aware 
of  it,  he  would  take  it  under  advisement  and 
perhaps  something  meaningful  would  de- 
velop. Since  that  time  I  got  signatures  from 
about  3,000  people  who  endorsed  the  concept 
of  such  a  review  procedure  in  order  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the 
stabilization  of  the  price  of  essential  services 
in  the  north. 

Nothing  has  happened.  There  has  been  no 
indication  since,  either  by  way  of  the  Throne 
Speech  or  any  other  pronouncements  by  this 
government,  that  it  was  even  serious  about 
coming  to  grips  with  it.  They  did  embark 
on  a  transportation  study  in  Kenora  and  the 
Rainy  River  area,  where  they  have  supposed- 
ly established  some  priorities,  but  nothing  has 
happened  with  regard  to  making  representa- 
tions to  Ottawa  for  amendments  to  the  freight 
rate  schedules  or  anything  that  would  give  a 
little  bit  of  relief  for  the  excessively  high 
cost  of  living  and  transportation  costs  in  the 
north. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  didn't  even  send  anyone 
to  the  prairie  conference  on  transportation 
costs. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  have  the  same  problem. 

Mr.  Stokes:  As  a  result  of  the  hearings  and 
the  activities  of  a  committee  that  was  set 
up  over  in  Ottawa  to  deal  with  the  high  cost 
of  food,  I  thought  it  would  be  useful,  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  to  quote  from  some  informa- 
tion that  was  provided  to  me  by  one  of  our 
retail  outlets  in  northern  Ontario. 

Quite  often  the  farmer  is  called  the  culprit 
in  this  whole  piece;  quite  often  the  person 
from  whom  you  are  purchasing,  the  retailer, 
is  made  the  culprit.  In  the  view  of  many, 
many  people  who  represent  rural  Ontario  the 
farmer  is  not  the  culprit;  and  I'm  inclined  to 
agree  with  them.  But  when  I  talk  to  small 
businessmen,  particularly  in  my  riding,  and 
when  they  give  me  the  information  as  they 
get  it  right  on  their  invoices,  I'm  going  to 
agree  with  them  too. 


So  if  there  is  any  responsibility,  it's  some- 
where in  between  the  farmer  and  the  retailer, 
and  not  necessarily  either  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Foulds:   You'd  better  believe  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  These  are  actual  invoices  that 
were  sent  from  Bums  meats  to  one  of  the 
retailers  in  our  riding.  I  want  to  quote  the 
price  of  pork  loins. 

On  Oct.  31,  1972,  pork  loins  were  selling 
wholesale— that  is,  the  price  to  the  retailer— at 
78.5  cents  a  pound.  That  was  on  Oct.  31, 
1972. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Was  that  delivered? 

Mr.  Stokes:  No,  that's  not  delivered.  There 
are  freight  charges  on  top  of  that.  On  Dec. 
27,  1972,  pork  loins  were  83  cents  a  poimd; 
on  Jan.  2,  1973,  pork  loins  were  87  cents  a 
pound;  on  Jan.  8,  1973,  they  had  gone  up  to 
92  cents  a  pound;  on  Jan.  31  they  were  99 
cents  a  pound;  and  on  Feb.  26  they  had 
jumped  to  $1.06  a  pound.  That's  a  jump 
from  78  cents  on  Oct.  31  to  $1.06  on  Feh. 
26. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  retailer  is  being  scolded 
and  admonished  every  time  a  housewife 
comes  in  to  buy  meat  and  finds  that  he  has 
tacked  on  another  three  or  four  cents  a  pound. 
I  just  wanted  to  put  those  figures  on  the 
record  to  indicate  that  those  are  the  prices 
that  are  being  charged  to  him;  so  if  anybody 
thinks  the  average  small  retailer  across  the 
province  is  gouging  the  customer,  I  would 
just  like  to  put  in  a  word  for  the  retailer, 
come  to  his  defence  and  say  that  if  there  is 
a  culprit  in  the  whole  piece,  let's  look  some- 
where between  the  farmer  and  the  retailer. 
Let's  get  down  to  the  nitty-gritty  and  place 
the  responsibility  exactly  and  squarely  where 
it  should  be. 

I  realize  we  are  pressed  for  time,  since 
this  Throne  Speech  debate  has  to  be  wound 
up  by  tomorrow  evening,  and  lest  I  cut 
anybody  out  of  the  Throne  Speech  debate- 
Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  Who's  get- 
ting that? 

Mr.   Foulds:   Don't  let  that  inconvenience 

you! 

Mr.  Stokes:  —by  unduly  stretching  the 
time,  I  am  going  to  refrain  from  expanding 
on  anything  I  have  already  said  and  I  am 
not  going  to  introduce  any  new  topics;  I'll 
take  advantage  of  another  opportunity  to  do 
so,  Mr.  Speaker.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  certainly  nice  to  stand  up  and  deliver 
a  speech  to  a  packed  House.  I  think  we 
shofuld  let  the  record  show  that  there  is 
actually  one  cabinet  minister  in  the  House 
but  very  few  others  of  that  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  dwell  on  that  very 
fact  for  a  moment,  because  I  feel  personally 
that  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  the  House 
has  degenerated  into  what  I  can  only  de- 
scribe as  a  zoo.  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  the  result  of  two  matters.  One— I 
say  this  most  respectfully  sir,  and  I  trust  you 
wm  pass  it  on  to  the  Speaker,  if  he  is  not 
listening— is  that  I  feel  you  are  not  handling 
the  House  in  the  proper  manner.  I  know  it's 
the  custom  to  stand  in  one's  place  and  tell 
the  Speaker  what  a  great  chap  he  is,  and  so 
on.  But  personally  I  have  become  very 
frustrated  since  this  session  began  in  trying 
to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye,  in  trying  to  follow 
the  Speaker's  ruling  and  in  trying  to  figure 
out  how  the  Speaker  is  trying  to  riun  this 
House,  particularly  during  the  question 
period. 

You  have  been  inconsistent,  sir.  It's  hard  to 
follow  your  rulings— particularly,  if  I  may 
say  so,  in  regard  to  supplementary  ques- 
tions. We  had  a  matter  here  which  was  of 
urgent  public  importance,  to  my  mind,  sir, 
in  regard  to  the  flooding  and  the  strong  winds 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  are  affecting  many 
ridings  of  members  of  this  House.  For  some 
reason,  known  only  to  yourself— and  your 
rulings  are  not  debatable— you  chose  to  cut  off 
the  supplementaries  on  what  I  consider  the 
most  important  matter  we  had  before  us 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Quit  cry- 
ing. 

Mr.  Reid:  However,  sir,  I  stood  in  my 
place— and,  believe  me,  I  stood.  I  felt  like 
a  kangaroo  for  one  week  solidly  trying  to 
catch  your  eye;  you  saw  it,  but  you  ignored 
me.  You  have  done  that  to  other  members; 
and  I  think  it  is  grossly  unfair. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  It's  eas- 
ier with  the  hon.  member,  though! 

Mr.  Reid:  Obviously  the  House  has  de- 
generated because  of  your  particular  rulings; 
and  I  would  suggest,  sir,  that  you  call  a 
meeting  of  the  three  party  whips  and  yourself 
to  see  if,  between  you,  you  can  arrive  at  some 


kind  of  rational  approach  to  the  question 
period  and  to  the  matter  of  supplementary 
questions. 

The  other  reason,  sir,  why  I  think  the 
House  has  degenerated  is  because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  government  and  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  in  particular.  We  have  tried 
since  we  returned  here  to  get  answers  out 
of  the  government  on  various  questions  and 
we  have  had  relatively  little  success;  again  a 
result  of  two  things: 

(1)  Very  seldom  do  the  cabinet  ministers 
or  the  Premier  bother  showing  up  in  the 
House  at  all.  I  would  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion, sir,  that  last  Friday  there  were  nine 
ministers  in  the  House— nine.  Under  the  gal- 
lery on  the  government  side,  sprawling  and 
spilling— and  spilling  is  a  good  word  to  use- 
were  the  executive  assistants  and  other  as- 
sorted flunkies  of  the  government.  Sixteen 
of  them  on  Friday— nine  cabinet  ministers; 
16  civil  servants.  There  was  more  of  the 
province's  money  sitting  under  the  press  gal- 
lery than  there  was  on  the  government 
benches. 

If  we  are  charitable  and  look  at  them  as 
$15,000  apiece— and  you  could  break  that 
down  into  dollars  per  hour  I  am  sure— let  us 
say  charitably  that  is  $25  an  hour— there  was 
something  like  $240,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  sitting  under  the  gallery.  That  is 
roughly  $400  an  hour  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  my  mind  being  wasted  while  their 
ministers  are  God  knows  where;  somewhere 
one  would  think,  but  where  one  doesn't 
know. 

Today,  sir,  we  had  another  example.  In  the 
House  today  there  were  12  ministers;  no 
more  than  12  ministers  at  one  time.  Today, 
Monday,  all  the  flunkies  were  back  from  their 
long  weekend  obviously;  there  were  28  un- 
der the  press  gallery.  Again,  if  you  figure  that 
out  on  a  per  hour  basis  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  inordinate  amount  of  the  public's 
money  going  to  waste. 

But  surely  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
cabinet  ministers  cannot  find  time  to  come 
in  here  for  an  hour  for  the  question  period, 
which  should  be— and  if  it  was  run  properly— 
the  most  important  hour  perhaps  in  the  day's 
business;  at  least  when  the  only  other  busi- 
ness we  are  doing  is  Throne  speeches. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  reason  why  only 
nine  ministers  could  show  up  on  Friday  and 
only  12  showed  up  today.  Surely  their  first 
responsibility  is  to  this  Legisalutre?  But  they 
all  have  that  attitude  toward  the  House— the 
Premier  has  it  himself— and  it  has  led  to  the 
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complete  degeneration  and  the  downgrading 
of  this  Legislature. 

Now  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  that, 
Mr.  Speaker;  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
question  period.  I  have  asked  a  number  of 
questions  and  got  no  answers  at  all.  When  I 
say  no  answers,  I  don't  mean  just  the  usual 
oral  perambulations  of  the  Premier  and  some 
of  his  ministers.  There  have  been  no  answers 
to  questions  that  have  been  asked;  answers 
the  people  of  Ontario  are  entitled  to  have. 

I  don't  want  to  dwell  unduly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  questions  arising  from  the  Provincial 
Auditor's  report,  but  let's  just  discuss  one 
topic  and  then  move  on  to  something  else. 
That  particular  topic  has  to  do  with  cabinet 
ministers,  their  families  and  others  using  gov- 
ernment aircraft  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
in  and  outside  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent), 
myself  and  others  have  tried  to  elicit  informa- 
tion from  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development  (Mr.  Lawrence),  from 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr,  Ber- 
nier),  and  from  the  Premier  himself— and  we 
have  got  no  answers  either  (a)  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  government  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  these  aircraft;  and  (b)  as  to  why  these 
aircraft  were  used  and  who  was  using  them 
and  for  what  purpose. 

These  are  public  funds  we  are  spending 
and  the  public  is  entitled  to  these  answers. 
We  have  asked  for  the  log  books  of  the 
various  aircraft  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources.  The  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
has  replied  that  they  have  some  40  some  air- 
craft and  they  can't  table  all  those  logbooks. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  reason  why  the  log  books  of  the 
aircraft  that  are  based  at  Centre  Island  in 
Toronto  cannot  be  tabled  in  this  Legislature. 
That  would  only  involve  two  or  three  or 
four  aircraft  at  the  most,  and  would  not  be 
a  great  burden  on  the  government.  I'm  sure 
there  are  enough  executive  assistants  running 
around  here  that  they  could  go  down  and  get 
them  themselves. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  They  can 
make  copies  and  table  them. 

Mr.  Reid:  Surely  we  and  the  public  are 
entitled  to  that  kind  of  information?  From 
the  denial  of  that  information  to  us  in  this 
Legislature,  one  can  only  conclude  that  the 
government  has  something  to  hide— that  the 
cabinet  ministers  have  been  misusing  their 
privilege  to  use  those  government  aircraft— 
that  they  have  been  taking  their  friends  and 


relatives  and  in-laws  on  trips  completely  un- 
related to  any  kind  of  government  business. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  there's  no  other  reason 
why  the  minister  would  refuse  to  provide  that 
information  to  the  Legislature.  How  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  Premier  expect  us  to  do  our 
job  when  we're  not  given  the  information 
that's  required,  is  beyond  me.  But  this  is  part 
of  the  Premier's  approach  to  the  Legislature, 
to  downgrade  it  and  to  ignore  it  if  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  something 
about  the  Provincial  Auditor's  report.  I  was 
going  to  dwell  at  length  on  and  quote  at 
length  from  the  auditor's  report,  and  I  think 
maybe  I  should,  because  it's  obvious  from 
my  questions  to  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development  and  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services  (Mr.  Snow),  that  they 
haven't  even  read  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we've  spent  an  inordinate 
amount  of  time,  in  view  of  its  importance, 
on  the  book  called  The  Happy  Hooker,  which 
supposedly  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Jus- 
tice (Mr.  Kerr)  considers  obscene.  I  would 
say  that  this  Provincial  Auditor's  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  obscene.  If  one  reads  it  carefully, 
as  we  have  on  this  side— but  apparently  the 
government  side  hasn't  seen  fit  to  do  so— it 
reeks  of  corruption,  of  misfeasance,  of  mal- 
feasance in  the  government  service,  to  say 
nothing  of  incompetence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  I'm  sure  you  your- 
self have  read  it  I  don't  want  to  go  into  all 
the  details  because  I  trust  that  most  of  them 
will  be  coming  up  during  the  estimates  or 
during  the  public  accounts  committee.  But 
one  can  only  dwell  on  the  fact  that,  for  in- 
stance, we've  lost  $55  million  through  incom- 
petency in  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Miller  (Muskoka):  Come  here 
now. 

Mr.  Reid:  One  can  only  wonder  about  that 
statement  which  says  that  overtime  bonuses 
have  been  paid  to  employees  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  without  any  checking  or  ap- 
proval or  anything  but  their  word  taken, 
without   any  kind   of  timesheet  being  kept. 

What  kind  of  an  approach  is  it  to  a  public 
trust  of  these  public  funds  for  these  kind  of 
things  to  go  on?  The  auditor's  report  itself 
speaks  of  misfeasance  in  the  use  of  public 
money. 

What  happened  to  the  $45,000  that  went 
uncollected  from  the  sale  of  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing licences?  Why  was  a  cheque  for  $1  mil- 
lion approved  by  Ontario  Hydro  for  a  con- 
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struction  project  that  hadn't  been  completed? 
Why  were  goods  and  services  signed  for  as 
received  when  they  weren't  received  for 
months  after  the  receipt  was  signed?  Either 
that's  incompetence  or  somebody's  being  paid 
off  for  something. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Downer  (Dufferin-Simcoe): 
Shame.  Shame. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Shame. 
Shame. 

Mr.    Reid:    Well,    there's    somebody    over 
there- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Are  there  any  answers?  Why 
don't  the  members  opposite  give  them? 

Mr.  Reid:  The  Tory  bullfrog  chorus  is  still 
alive  and  well. 

Mr.  Miller:  The  member  doesn't  believe 
that?  We  have  a  lot  of  faith. 

Mr.  Reid:  Well,  I  do  beUeve  that.  The 
auditor's  report  probably  indicates  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  government,  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  anything  else. 

Now,  for  those  of  my  hon.  friends  across 
the  way  who  don't  understand  what  the 
word  corruption  means,  perhaps  I  should 
read  the  definition  into  the  record. 

Corruption:  Impairment  of  integrity,  vir- 
tue or  moral  principle  .  .  .  decay  or  decom- 
position   .    .    .    inducement   to    vvTong   by 
bribery    or    other    unlawful    or    improper 
means  ...  a  departjure  from  what  is  pure 
or  correct- 
Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  auditor's  report  in- 
dicates these  things  on  a  broad  scale,  and  we 
will   continue  to   ask   questions  of  the  min- 
isters,    although    we    continue    to     get    no 
answers  from  them,  in  these  regards. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
attended  a  meeting  in  one  of  the  rooms 
adjacent  to  the  cabinet  concerning  liquor 
agency  stores  in  northern  Ontario.  As  usual 
I  was  the  first  one  there.  I  was  sitting  in 
the  office  outside  the  Premier's  office  and  I 
happened  to  look  down  and  there  was  a  piece 
of  paper  on  the  floor.  I  picked  it  up  and  it 
said,  "Premier  Davis,  confidential  memoran- 
dum to  himself."  The  subtitle  was  "rating  of 
the  cabinet— 0-10."  I  gathered  from  that  that 
the  Premier  in  his  wisdom  had  decided  he 
would  rate  his  own  cabinet  ministers;  he 
started  from  0,  being  an  absolute  loss,  to  10, 
being   the   highest   rating,   the   best   cabinet 


minister.   One  couldn't  get  any  higher  than 
10. 

Well,  seeing  as  how  it  seems  to  be  the 
thing  to  do  to  read  confidential  documents— 
we've  all  learned  that  from  the  member  for 
High  Park  (Mr.  Shiulman)— I  thought  it 
wouldn't  hurt  at  least  to  have  a  glance  at  it 
before  I  returned  it  to  the  Premier. 

I'd  like  to  inform  the  House  how  the 
ratings  really  went  of  the  various  cabinet 
ministers.  I'm  sorry  that  the  Solicitor  General 
(Mr.  Yaremko)  is  the  only  one  present  for 
two  reasons,  because  we'll  start  with  him 
and  work  our  way  up.  As  I  told  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ratings  ran  from  0  to  10,  10 
being  the  best.  The  Solicitor  General  had  a 
minus- 10  rating. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  far  too  generous. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Bales)  had  a  rating  of  five,  not  competent  or 
incompetent,  just  average.  The  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice  had  a  rating  of  two. 
There  are  little  comments  with  each  one  of 
these  on  the  Premier's  statement.  He  had  a 
rating  of  two  and  it  said  "good-looking."  I 
guess  that's  what  the  two  points  were  for. 
The  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications (Mr.  Carton)  had  a  rating  of 
six.  The  Premier  would  agree  with  us,  I 
suppose,  that  he  is  one  of  the  more  com- 
petent members.  The  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment (Mr.  Auld)  had  a  rating  of  five 
because  although  he  doesn't  know  anything 
about  his  ministry  he  doesn't  get  into  too 
much  trouble.  The  Minister  of  AgriciJture 
and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart)  had  a  rating  of  six 
because  he's  been  able  to  keep  the  agricul- 
tural people,  the  farmers,  happy  even  though 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  province  is 
going  down. 

The  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  De- 
velopment had  a  rating  of  minus  two,  and 
there's  a  little  notice  saying,  "Send  him  back 
to  Cuba."  I  don't  know  what  that  means.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  (Mr. 
Winkler)  had  a  rating  of  four.  The  Premier 
even  rated  himself;  for  some  reason  he  has 
10  plus  phis  beside  his  name.  The  Treasurer 
( Mr.  White )  had  a  rating  of  six. 

If  only  the  Premier  could  have  seen  the 
Treasurer's  performance  in  this  House  last 
Friday  and  heard  the  inane,  asinine  remarks 
he  made  in  regard  to  the  questions  about 
women  on  different  advisory  boards!  It  was 
beyond  behef,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  really  was.  If 
one  takes  2x  and  4x  and  divides  it  by  four, 
one  will  find  a  formula  for  having  the  right 
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number  of  women  on  these  boards.  It  was  an 
incredible  performance. 

The  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Devel- 
opment ( Mr.  Welch )  had  a  rating  of  two.  He 
used  to  be  one  of  the  bright  young  men 
of  the  cabinet  at  one  time  but  he  lost  a  very 
important  election,  unfortunately,  and  all  his 
competence  and  intelligence  seems  to  have 
gone  when  he  lost  that.  The  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation ( Mr.  Wells )  had  a  rating  of  two  also. 

Then  we  come  to  the  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Potter);  the  rating  beside  his  name  was 
a  furmy  thing.  He  was  rated  eight  and  then 
that  number  was  crossed  out  and  he  was 
rated  six.  Then  that  number  was  crossed 
out;  he  was  rated  four.  That  number  was 
crossed  out.  I  won't  go  through  it  all  but 
now  he  has  a  rating  of  minus  nine.  He's 
almost  catching  up  to  the  Solicitor  General. 

Of  course,  the  Minister  of  Government 
Services  (Mr.  Snow)  had  a  rating  of  one  out 
of  10;  that's  not  very  good. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Govern- 
ment Services):  Lot  of  confidence! 

Mr.  Raid:  The  others,  Mr.  Speaker,  fall  into 
that  same  general  category,  but  I  can  tell  you 
that  out  of  a  possible  230  points  this  cabinet 
scored  something  like  48,  which  is  perhaps  a 
measure  of  the  competence  that  we  have  sit- 
ting on  the  Treasury  benches  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  be  parochial,  if  I 
may,  for  a  little  while.  I  would  like  first  of 
all  to  mention  something  that  I  hope  will  be 
passed  on  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development— something  that  I  trust 
will  perhaps  stave  off  another  crisis  we  are 
facing  in  the  province  today  because  of  the 
problems  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  related 
land  that  they  are  eroding,  and  the  houses 
and  cottages  that  are  being  ruined. 

We  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  govern- 
ment has  done  nothing  to  alleviate  this  prob- 
lem. They  were  aware  of  what  was  going  to 
happen  with  the  high  water  levels  and  the 
high  winds  and  yet  they  did  nothing. 

When  the  government  doesn't  act  and 
private  industry  won't,  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
the  individual  is  left  with  no  recoiu'se,  when 
matters  such  as  this  are  beyond  his  control. 
The  people  who  own  property  along  the 
beaches  or  waterfront  that  are  now  being  hard 
pressed  by  these  winds  and  waters  are  going 
to  be  complete  losers,  mainly  because  neither 
the  government  nor  the  private  insurance 
companies  will  give  them  any  kind  of  protec- 
tion in  regard  to  their  property. 


I  would  like  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  government  sets  up  an  insurance  fund  to 
provide  insurance  for  those  people  owning 
property  along  the  waterfront  that  can  be 
affected  by  these  waters.  What  I  would  sug- 
gest very  simply  is  this,  that  the  government 
arranges  an  insurance  plan  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual cottage  owner  or  waterfront  property 
owner  would  pay  into  an  insvupance  plan  based 
on  a  20-year  cycle. 

As  we  know,  the  water  levels  usually  go 
in  a  20-year  cycle.  The  government  could  set 
up  an  insurance  fund  and  ask  each  cottage 
owner  or  waterfront  property  owner  to  contri- 
bute to  that  fund  based  on  that  cottage 
owner's  assessment  of  what  his  property,  both 
land  and  buildings,  was  worth.  He  would  then 
pay  into  that  fund  on  a  basis  of  at  least  20 
years  and  would  be  recompensed  out  of  that 
insurance  fund  in  regard  to  the  amount  that 
he  had  his  property  assessed  at. 

I  think  this  would  provide  some  kind  of 
return  to  those  people  who  now  cannot  get 
private  insurance  to  protect  their  property.  It 
would  also  provide  the  government  with  some 
initiative  to  set  up  such  a  fund  to  protect 
this  kind  of  property.  Obviously  this  would 
require  the  land  owner  to  take  all  due  con- 
sideration and  care  in  the  protection  of  his 
property  from  the  waters  and  winds,  but  at 
least  it  would  provide  some  kind  of  monetary 
protection  from  the  loss  that  he  is  going  to 
suffer  because  of  these  high  winds  and  high 
waters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak  about  three 
or  four  matters  that  primarily  affect  my  riding 
and  northern  Ontario.  The  first  thing  I  want 
to  bring  to  your  attention  is  something  the 
member  for  Thunder  Bay  (Mr.  Stokes) 
touched  on,  the  high  prices  that  we  suffer  in 
northwestern  Ontario  —  although  I  wouldn't 
completely  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  that  the 
retailers  are  always  innocent  of  not  taking 
advantage  of  the  people  that  they  are  serving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb.  19,  1973,  the  northern 
affairs  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  delivered  to  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  a  compendium  of  prices  of  different 
articles,  food  and  gasoline,  in  northwestern 
Ontario.  It  is  entitled,  as  a  matter  of  fact: 
"Costs  Survey,  Northern  and  Northwestern 
Ontario." 

As  requested,  the  oflBcers  in  northwestern 
region  have  conducted  a  survey  of  various 
commodity  costs  in  selected  communities. 
The  results  are  attached  for  your  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  quote  from  this 
report  of  the  Ministry  of  Natviral  Resources  to 
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the  minister.  I  also  want  to  quote  from  some 
research  I  did  personally  on  gasoline  prices, 
and  I  want  to  quote  from  a  report  that  some 
ladies  in  Atikokan  drew  up  last  fall  in  regard 
to  prices  in  their  community.  I  would  just 
like  to  mention  briefly  that  these  ladies  did  a 
comparison  between  food  prices  in  Atikokan 
and  food  prices  in  Thunder  Bay.  For  hundreds 
of  groceries  there  was  a  difference  of  some 
$35  between  Atikokan  and  Thunder  Bay. 

I  would  Uke  to  read  into  the  record  if  I 
might,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  difference  in  cost 
among  Toronto,  Thunder  Bay  and  Atikokan 
in  some  selected  commodities. 

The  cost  of  a  quart  of  milk  in  Toronto  was 
35  cents;  in  Thunder  Bay  it  was  37  cents, 
and  in  Atikokan  43  cents.  For  a  quart  of  milk 
the  price  in  Atikokan  is  eight  cents  above 
that  in  Toronto  and  six  cents  above  that  in 
Thunder  Bay.  Milk  by  the  tin  in  Toronto  was 
19  cents;  in  Thunder  Bay,  21  cents;  and  in 
Atikokan,  24  cents— a  difference  there  of  five 
cents  between  Toronto  and  Atikokan. 

A  24-oz  loaf  of  bread  in  Toronto  was  28 
cents;  in  Thunder  Bay,  31  cents;  and  in 
Atikokan,  35  cents— a  difference  of  seven  cents 
between  Toronto  and  Atikokan.  Sugar  was 
14%  cents  a  pound  in  Toronto;  18  cents  in 
Thunder  Bay;  and  23  cents  in  Atikokan— a 
difference  of  almost  nine  cents  a  pound  for 
sugar  between  Toronto  and  Atikokan. 

Coffee  per  pound  was  83  cents  in  Toronto; 
95  cents  in  Thunder  Bay;  and  $1.19  in  Atiko- 
kan. Just  between  Thunder  Bay  and  Toronto 
there  is  a  difference  of  some  24  cents  a  pound 
for  coffee.  Tea  per  pound  in  Toronto  was 
$1.18;  in  Thunder  Bay,  $1.29;  and  in  Atiko- 
kan, $1.59— again  a  difference  there  of  41 
cents. 

Fuel  oil  in  Toronto  is  21  cents  a  gallon;  in 
Atikokan  it's  26.3  cents  a  gallon— 5.3  cents 
higher  than  in  Toronto.  Regular  gasoline  in 
Toronto  is  49  cents;  in  Thunder  Bay,  54 
cents;  and  Atikokan  57.9  cents. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  that  kind  of  differential 
among  prices  in  Toronto,  Thunder  Bay  and 
Atikokan.  Other  areas  within  my  riding  also 
differ.  They  are  even  higher  in  Ignace  and 
in  Rainy  River  than  they  are  in  Atikokan. 

It  particularly  bothers  me  that  the  prices 
of  gasoline  are  from  four  to  five  cents  higher 
in  my  riding,  and  six  and  seven  cents  higher 
in  Ignace  than  they  are  in  the  rest  of  my 
riding,  when  most  of  our  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  comes  from  Winnipeg.  Not  only  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  am  informed  that  most  of 
the  gasoline  that  we  use  in  northwestern  On- 
tario comes  out  of  the  same  storage  tanks  in 


Winnipeg.  It  is  all  the  same  gasoline,  but  if 
it's  pumped  into  a  Husky  truck,  or  an  Esso 
truck,  or  a  Shell  truck,  then  it  becomes  that 
brand  of  gasoline  for  that  particular  company 
and  the  price  varies  one  or  two  or  three 
cents. 

I  raised  this  matter,  particularly  the  gaso- 
line, Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  provincial  Treas- 
urer, when  he  was  the  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Tourism,  I  believe,  at  that  time.  I  asked 
him  to  look  into  the  prices  of  gasoline  in 
northwestern  Ontario  because  we  are  being 
exploited,  we  are  being  rooked  and  we  are 
being  overcharged.  I  find  it  somewhat  ironic 
that  people  in  the  city  should  be  complaining 
about  the  inflationary  prices  of  goods  and 
services  they  have  been  enjoying,  while  we 
in  northern  Ontario  have  been  exploited  by 
the  transportation  companies,  by  the  gaso- 
line companies  and  others,  and  have  been 
paying  ridiculously  high  prices  for  years. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  gov- 
ernment might  see  fit,  under  one  of  its  many 
boards  and  commissions,  to  have  a  look  at 
price  differentials  between  northern  and 
southern  Ontario  with  a  view  to  giving  us  in 
the  north  an  even  break  on  this  matter.  If  we 
cannot  bring  the  pressure  of  the  Ontario 
government  to  bear  on  the  gasoline  companies 
and  on  the  retailers,  particularly  of  food 
items,  then  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
bring  these  costs  down. 

Already  the  costs  of  everything  are  higher 
in  the  north  because  of  transportation  costs 
and  so  on.  But  why  we  should  be  paying 
these  inordinately  high  prices  is  beyond  me. 
The  people  of  my  riding  are  concerned  about 
this.  They  are  being  exploited;  they  are  try- 
ing to  keep  prices  down  as  much  as  possible. 
But  it  has  got  to  the  point  where  they  cannot 
raise  their  families  when  they  have  to  pay 
$20,  $30,  $40  and  $50  more  a  month  than 
they  would  pay  for  the  same  package  of 
groceries  in  Toronto. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  matters  I'd 
like  to  refer  to  in  regard  to  northwestern 
Ontario  and  my  riding.  One,  very  briefly,  is 
the  need  for  a  road  between  Atikokan  and 
Ignace;  I  won't  go  into  great  detail  about 
this  at  this  time,  sir,  except  to  say  that  I 
was  most  disappointed  with  the  Kenora-Rainy 
River  transportation  study,  which  to  my  mind 
was  dictated  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  My  friend 
doesn't  like  Fort  Frances  to  Dryden? 

Mr.  Reid:  Fort  Frances  to  Dryden  is  fine. 
I  don't  mind  that  road  at  all;  it  is  an  easily 
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built  road.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  already 
half  built.  But  what  I  didn't  like  about  the 
report  was  the  fact  that  there  was  a  road 
given  higher  priority  in  an  area  where  no 
people  live  at  the  moment  and  which  would 
benefit  no  one.  The  report  in  itself  says  that. 
It  says,  "There  is  no  development  in  this  area 
at  all— there  may  be  some  in  the  future— but 
we  recommend  this  road." 

But  where  we  have  people  living  in  the 
communities  of  Atikokan  and  Ignace,  where 
the  road  would  be  a  great  direct  social  bene- 
fit, the  report  says,  "The  road  is  not  eco- 
nomically feasible."  Well,  I  say  to  this  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  are  in  the  business 
of   doing    only   what   is   economical   in   this 

f)rovince,   the  government  wovJd  have  very 
ittle  work  to  do  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the  oflBcials  of 
the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications will  thoroughly  review  the 
matters  that  are  put  before  them  in  regard 
to  the  need  for  this  road.  It  could  mean  the 
life  of  one  community  and  would  certainly 
add  to  the  lifeblood  of  another  one.  The 
representatives  of  those  two  communities, 
Ignace  and  Atikokan,  Avill  be  coming  down 
to  see  the  minister;  and  I  trust  he  will  not 
be  as  intractable  as  some  of  the  other  cabinet 
ministers  when  these  people  come  to  present 
their  arguments  to  him. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  most  disappointed 
in  the  recommendations  that  came  out  of  that 
report  in  regard  to  those  two  particular  roads. 
One  is  a  resource  road  that  should  come 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources,  and  should  not  have  been  recom- 
mended as  a  highway  by  that  study  at  all. 
We  must  place  our  priorities  on  people  in 
this  province;  and  surely  there  is  an  obvious 
need  for  a  road  between  Atikokan  and 
Ignace. 

I  want  to  say  one  more  word,  if  I  may, 
Mr.  Speaker,  about  the  white  paper— if  that's 
what  it  is— of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources in  regard  to  the  zoning  of  Crown 
land  and  the  necessity  of  having  a  licence 
to  use  that  Crov^Ti  land  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. 

The  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  himself 
long  has  been  well  aware  of  the  problems  of 
camper  trailers,  particularly  foreign  camper 
trailers,  using  Crown  land  in  northern  On- 
tario. We  allow  non-residents  to  come  into 
this  province  to  camp  anywhere  thev  please 
as  long  as  there  is  a  road  there;  they  can 
camp  up  to  three  weeks  with  no  charge  at 
all.   Usually  they  buy  a  fishing  or  hunting 


licence,    but   they're    given   the    use    of   the 
land  and  the  water  for  free. 

Now  the  minister  comes  out  with  this 
white  paper,  which  states  that  we  have  to  do 
something  about  this  situation  because  it 
causes  a  litter  problem, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  to  argue  im- 
mediately that  the  minister  is  heading  in 
the  right  direction  for  the  wrong  reason.  In 
this  province  we  have  allowed  non-residents 
to  come  and  use  our  land  and  water,  and  not 
charged  them  anything.  There  is  nowhere  in 
the  United  States  that  I  know  of  where  a 
person  from  Ontario  can  take  his  camper 
trailer,  drive  up  to  a  lake,  throw  his  boat 
in  the  water,  fish,  hunt  or  whatever,  for  no 
charge  at  all.  If  there  are  though,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  very  few  isolated  spots 
indeed  left  in  the  United  States  for  those 
purposes. 

Obviously,  our  hunting  and  our  fishing  is 
much  better  up  here  than  in  most  places  in 
the  United  States.  But  we  have  literally  been 
giving  our  province  away  to  these  people 
who  pay  no  taxes  here  and  they  have  come 
up  and  enjoyed  our  bounty  and  we  have  sat 
mum  and  collected  their  garbage— and  we 
can't  blame  just  the  Americans  for  rfie  gar- 
bage problem. 

Really,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I'm  getting  at  is 
that  I  applaud  the  first  hesitant  move  of  the 
minister,  but  I  have  to  quarrel  with  his 
reason  for  doing  so.  The  idea  behind  tourism 
is  to  part  the  tourist  from  as  many  dollars  as 
possible.  You  don't  bring  a  tourist  to  your 
countrv  and  give  him  everything  free  and 
say:  "Thanks  for  coming.  We  enjoyed  your 
company.  We'll  see  you  next  year."  I  can  tell 
you  the  Americans  are  great  ones  for— 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Tourist 
traps! 

Mr.  Reid:  Well,  I  don't  call  them  tourist 
traps— but  they're  certainly  great  at  parting 
a  tourist  in  their  country  from  as  many 
dollars  as  possible. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  They've 
got  speed  traps  over  there. 

Mr.  Reid:  And  for  as  long  as  I  can  remem- 
ber in  this  province,  we've  been  allowing 
these  people  to  use  our  great  outdoors  with 
no  charge  at  all.  We've  been  literally  giving 
away  our  resources;  and  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
cannot  afford  that  any  more,  for  two  reasons: 
First,  obviously  our  resources  are  not  un- 
limited. We  are  running  out  of  good  fishing 
and  hunting  areas,  even  in  northern  Ontario. 
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Secondly,    Mr.    Speaker,   we   can't   afford   it 
from   the   point   of  view  of   economics. 

All  the  studies  that  have  been  done  on 
northern  Ontario  indicate  that  one  of  the 
primary  industries  for  employment  has  to  be 
the  tourist  industry.  If  we  continue  to  allow 
people  to  come  up  to  our  area  to  camp  gratis 
on  Crown  land,  where  they  pay  no  fee  and 
are  under  no  regulation,  well  that  is  just 
abysmally  stupid.  That's  like  allowing  some- 
body to  walk  into  a  supermarket,  handing 
him  a  trolley,  and  saying:  "Just  help  yourself. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  coming.  Help  your- 
self to  the  meat,  vegetables,  whatever  you 
have,  and  come  back  and  see  us  again  next 
year  when  you  have  that  urge  to  fish  and 
himt  again." 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  first 
hesitant  step  of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources to  grapple  with  this  problem;  but 
surely  he's  doing  the  right  thing  for  the 
wrong  reason.  I  think  if  he  would  change 
his  thinking  perhaps  he  could  come  up  with 
a  very  concrete  policy  of  forcing  these 
camper  trailers  into  provincial  parks,  or  into 
licensed  tourist  camps,  or  licensed  trailer 
parks.  Make  them  pay  a  fee  and  part  them 
from  a  few  of  those  tourist  dollars  that  we 
need  in  northern  Ontario. 

I  say  at  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  he  would  adopt  that  kind  of  attitude  there 
would  be  no  reason  at  all  to  charge  the  resi- 
dents of  the  Province  of  Ontario  a  fee  for 
using  their  own  land,  their  own  water  and 
their  own  air. 

Surely,  we  pay  taxes  in  this  province.  We 
have  to  live  with  the  tourists.  We  appreciate 
having  the  tourists  here,  but  surely  we  should 
not  be  forced  into  the  same  category  as 
tourists?  We  should  be  able  to  use  what  is 
ours  because  of  our  heritage  and  not  have 
to  pay  for  it.  We  are  not  tourists  in  our 
own  province  in  those  areas  in  which  we 
live.  We  shouldn't  be  treated  like  tourists, 
nor  should  we  have  to  pay  like  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  few  other  matters 
that  I  would  like  to  go  into,  but  I  know  there 
are  others  who  are  anxious  to  speak.  I  would 
hope  that  my  words— I  can't  say  they've 
fallen  on  deaf  ears;  there  aren't  very  many 
ears  of  any  kind  for  them  to  fall  on.  But  I 
would  hope  that  the  minister  would  take 
some  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  we,  in 
northern  Ontario,  having  been  paying  infla- 
tionary prices  for  some  years  for  our  grocer- 
ies, for  our  gasoline,  our  heating  fuel— that 
we're  being  exploited,  particiJarly  by  the  oil 
companies,  for  no  reason  at  all. 


I  have  a  letter  here  from  a  constituent 
who  used  to  be  in  the  oil  and  gas  business 
and  he  indicates  the  way  in  which  the  oil 
companies  used  him,  or  took  advantage  of 
him.  I  would  hope  that  the  government 
would  take  some  cognizance  of  this  and 
would  set  up  some  kind  of  machinery  to  look 
into  these  problems,  so  that  we  in  northern 
Ontario  can  enjoy  the  same  standard  of  hving 
at  the  same  cost  as  we  do  in  southern 
Ontario. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it's  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  take 
part  in  this  Throne  Speech  debate  today.  The 
contents  of  the  address  read  by  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  on  March  20  again  forcefully 
demonstrates  this  government's  willingness  to 
meet  head-on  and  overcome  the  large  prob- 
lems which  face  society  today. 

It  is  my  intention  to  single  cut  for  special 
attention  in  the  time  allotted  a  subject  of 
great  concern  to  me  and  about  which  I 
have  conducted  considerable  research  in  the 
past  year— the  problem  of  solid  waste  man- 
agement. I  was  extremely  gratified  to  note 
the  reference  in  the  Throne  Speech  to  our 
government's  intention  to  provide  an  early 
solution  to  this  problem. 

The  problem  is  truly  imposing  in  scale 
and  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  that  it 
will  become  even  more  so.  At  the  moment, 
we  are  coping  with  more  than  20  million  tons 
of  solid  waste  anniually  and  it  is  estimated 
that  this  may  grow  to  37  million  tons  an- 
nually by  1980. 

As  you  know,  garbage  disposal  has  become 
a  topic  of  public,  and  in  most  cases  highly 
emotional,  controversy.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  this.  It  poses  threats  to  health  and 
public  safety  and  the  possibilities  of  increased 
air  and  water  pollution.  In  addition,  there  are 
factors  such  as  noise,  unpleasant  odours,  in- 
creased traffic  and  possibly  reductions  of 
property  values  resulting  from  waste  disposal 
operations. 

In  discussing  the  problem  with  you  now,  I 
want  to  outline  for  you  the  dimensions  of 
these  problems  and  give  you  some  insight 
into  what  is  being  done  about  garbage  dis- 
posal in  Ontario.  I  also  will  review  briefly 
some  developments  in  other  jurisdictions  and 
then  put  forward  my  own  ideas  of  what  can 
be  done  to  solve  the  problem  both  now  and 
in  the  future. 

In  my  view,  there  are  two  major  reasons 
for  the  increased  concern  which  is  evident 
not  only  in  Ontario,  but  throughout  the  urban 
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areas  of  North  America,  The  first  is  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  cities  and  towns.  In  early 
days,  the  refuse  from  the  city  would  be 
hauled  out  to  the  country  and  dumped  and 
burned  in  sparsely  populated  areas. 

Now,  as  we  all  know,  urbanization  extends 
well  into  the  former  rural  areas  and  ejfficient 
land  use  plarming  has  become  an  urgent 
priority  in  its  own  right.  It  is  no  longer 
possible  or  reasonable  to  dump  and  bum 
refuse  in  the  countryside.  Waste  manage- 
ment legislation  in  Ontario  does  not  permit 
this  form  of  disposal  except  in  small  com- 
munities in  remote  areas  and  even  this  is 
subject  to  controls. 

The  second  reason  for  the  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  need  for  better  waste  manage- 
ment is  the  increase  in  the  disposable  pack- 
aging for  convenient  merchandising  which 
has  been  developed  to  meet  our  changing  life 
styles.  This  was  inevitable  in  an  age  in  which 
women  comprise  a  third  of  our  labour  force 
and  use  such  convenient  items  to  accommo- 
date their  dual  role  as  worker  and  home- 
maker. 

Solid  waste  disposal  falls  roughly  into  four 
problem  areas.  First,  municipal  and  industrial 
waste,  such  as  household  refuse  and  scraps 
from  a  large  variety  of  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial operations.  This  type  of  waste  is 
generally  composed  of  about  50  per  cent 
paper  or  paper  products,  15  to  20  per  cent 
organic  material,  such  as  vegetable  scraps, 
and  about  10  to  20  per  cent  almost  equally 
divided  between  glass  and  metal.  The  re- 
mainder is  ashes  and  miscellaneous  mate- 
rials which  can  be  almost  anything  vmder 
the  sun.  Secondly,  there  is  agricultural  waste 
which  consists  largely  of  animal  droppings, 
soiled  straw  or  other  bedding  materials. 
Thirdly,  there  are  abandoned  automobiles 
and,  finally,  the  litter  we  see  on  our  streets, 
in   our  parks   and  other  recreational  areas. 

All  of  these  present  some  special  disposal 
problems  but  the  biggest  problem  is  the 
enormous  bulk  entailed.  At  the  moment  in 
Ontario  we  are  faced  with  a  mountain  of 
eight  million  tons  of  municipal  and  industrial 
waste,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  will  in- 
crease to  12  million  tons  by  1980.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  presently  challenged  to  dispose 
of  10  million  tons  of  agricultural  waste  and 
sewage  sludge  each  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
this  amount  will  increase  to  25  million  tons 
a  year  by  1980. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about 
the  litter;  with  the  exception  of  broken  glass, 
it  generally  does  not  create  a  health  hazard, 
but  aesthetically  it  is  offensive.  The  antilitter 


campaign  undertaken  by  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  has,  I  think,  had  a  salutary 
effect.  By  and  large,  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  aware  of  the  invitation,  "C)ntario,  keep  it 
beautiful,"  but  even  if  picnickers,  campers 
and  motorists  disposed  of  their  waste  in  on- 
the-site  trash  cans,  it  would  still  have  to  be 
collected  for  final  disposal. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  same  can  be  said 
of  abandoned  automobiles.  They  do  not  pre- 
sent a  health  or  pollution  hazard  but  they, 
too,  are  offensive  to  the  eye.  Again,  the  minis- 
try's extensive  thrust  in  this  area  is  well 
known  and  going  on. 

Let  me  describe  some  of  the  problems 
posed  by  the  disposal  of  solid  waste.  The 
overriding  concerns,  of  course,  are  human 
health  and  safety,  the  preservation  of  reason- 
able standards  of  air  and  water  purity  and 
the  quality  of  life.  The  basic  approach  to 
these  goals  is  to  collect  the  garbage  and  dis- 
pose of  it  in  a  safe  and  satisfactory  manner. 

However,  as  members  are  well  aware,  this 
is  more  easily  said  than  done.  The  collection 
of  disposable  solid  waste  in  our  cities  and 
towns  has  become  a  gigantic  task  employing 
thousands  of  workers  and  costing  millions  of 
dollars.  At  present,  the  cost  of  collection  is 
three  or  four  times  the  cost  of  disposal  and 
this  ratio  is  unlikely  to  change  unless  much 
better  ways  of  collecting  and  disposing  of 
waste  are  developed. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  cost 
of  collection  and  disposal  of  municipal  and 
industrial  waste  in  Ontario  at  the  present  is 
between  $8  and  $10  per  capita,  or  $40  for 
a  family  of  four.  If  no  changes  are  intro- 
duced in  the  present  methods  of  collection 
and  disposal,  it  is  estimated  that  by  1980, 
these  costs  would  be  at  least  $25  per  capita 
and  possibly  could  be  even  higher. 

At  the  moment  agricultural  waste  is  in  a 
class  by  itself  because  it  does  not  come  under 
the  regulations  of  our  Ministry  of  the  En- 
vironment. OflBcials  of  the  ministry  and  others 
are  becoming  increasingly  concerned  about 
the  potential  health  and  pollution  problems 
resulting  from  the  production  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  manure  from  feed  lots,  piggeries 
and  poultry  operations.  These  are  not 
farming  operations  in  the  traditional  sense. 

We  can  cope  with  the  manure  of  our 
family  farms  by  returning  it  to  the  earth  as 
fertilizer.  As  members  know,  this  is  the  prac- 
tice which  has  been  followed  for  centuries, 
but  the  operations  I  have  mentioned  are  not 
farms,  they  are  factories  for  the  mass  pro- 
duction of  food.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
perform  a  useful  function  in  our  society.  In- 
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deed,  we  would  not  eat  so  well  without  them, 
but  they  are  factories  and  as  such,  in  my 
view,  they  should  be  treated  like  other  in- 
dustry and  be  made  subject  to  pollution  con- 
trol laws  and  regulations  of  the  province. 

I  want  to  give  you  now  some  information 
on  what  is  being  done  about  these  various 
problems  in  Ontario.  Waste  management  in 
the  province  is  a  shared  responsibility  of  the 
province  and  the  municipalities.  At  the  mo- 
ment, municipal  and  industrial  solid  wastes 
are  collected  and  disposed  of  by  municipal 
governments.  The  provincial  government, 
through  the  Ministry  of  the  Environment, 
has  concentrated  largely  on  air  and  water 
pollution  to  date  and  this,  of  course,  has  in- 
volved it  extensively  in  sewage  disposal,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent,  in  solid  waste  manage- 
ment. 

Any  such  comprehensive  solid  waste  man- 
agement programme  can't  restrict  itself  to 
collection  and  disposal.  One  of  the  principal 
considerations  must  be  the  generation  of 
waste,  and  the  starting  point  might  properly 
be  here.  We  must  reduce  the  quantity  of 
waste  by  controls  of  unnecessary  packaging 
and  encourage  re-use  of  materials  to  avoid 
entry  into  the  disposal  systems. 

However,  I  think  we  can  profitably  spend 
a  few  more  minutes  on  how  we  can  actually 
handle  municipal  and  industrial  solid  waste 
in  Ontario.  At  the  present,  about  50  per  cent, 
or  4.5  million  tons,  is  disposed  of  by  land- 
fill. About  another  3.5  million  tons  has  been 
disposed  of  by  dumping  and  about  one  mil- 
lion tons  is  incinerated.  Little  or  none  is  re- 
claimed, wdth  the  exception  of  some  news- 
paper recycling  projects  and,  of  course,  scrap 
metal. 

Generally  speaking,  each  municipality  owns 
and  operates  a  disposal  site  or  sites,  and  many 
of  these  until  recently  were  located  hap- 
hazardly wherever  cheap  land  could  be  ac- 
quired. There  was  no  collection  in  many  rural 
areas,  little  if  any  co-operation  existed  be- 
municipalities  and  there  was  a  large  number 
of  small,  unacceptable  sites. 

The  dumps  are  the  most  primitive  form  of 
disposal  and  generally  this  method  involves 
the  open  burning  of  refuse.  Many  of  them 
have  been  located  without  thought  to  the 
possible  pollution  problems,  and  in  some 
areas  they  constitute  a  hazard  to  wells  if 
soluble  organic  materials,  salts  and  alkalis 
leach  into  the  water  table. 

All  of  the  dumps,  including  those  that  in- 
volve burning,  provide  breeding  grounds  for 
rodents,  flies  and  other  disease  carriers.  They 
are  invariably  malodorous  and  in  some  areas 


they  constitute  a  highway  trafiic  hazard.  A 
number  of  serious  accidents  have  been  re- 
corded because  of  loss  of  visibility  caused  by 
smoke  from  dumps  blowing  across  the  high- 
way. Of  course,  the  picture  is  improving.  As 
I  indicated  earlier,  dumping  is  now  banned 
by  law  in  Ontario  with  the  exception  of  very 
small  communities  in  remote  areas. 

The  landfill  operations  under  way  at  the 
present  are  much  better  than  dumping,  but 
here  too  there  are  difficulties.  Anyone  who 
has  followed  the  efforts  of  Metro  Toronto  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  find  an  ac- 
ceptable site  outside  Metro  for  the  disposal 
by  rail  haul  of  municipal  and  industrial  waste, 
will  be  aware  of  some  of  the  problems. 

The  government  of  Metro  Toronto  is  not 
alone  in  facing  these  difficulties.  Up  until 
September  of  last  year,  despite  the  consider- 
able research  to  prove  its  value,  the  trans- 
port of  refuse  by  rail  had  not  become  oper- 
ational anywhere  in  North  America.  If  there 
have  been  some  recent  applications  of  this 
method  they  have  not  come  to  my  attention. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  the  non-use  of 
rail  haul,  ranging  from  legislation  in  some 
areas  to  prevent  shipment  of  refuse  across 
state  lines;  the  opposition  of  environmental- 
ists in  some  areas;  and  the  undesirable  re- 
luctance of  rural  areas  to  accept  the  big  city 
problem. 

The  major  problem  for  Toronto  has  been 
difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  site  and,  of 
course,  assessing  this  method  of  disposal 
against  the  merits  of  other  systems  which  are 
in  the  process  of  development  or  in  use  in 
other  municipalities.  However,  despite  these 
difficulties,  I  believe  that  rail  haul,  combined 
with  the  compacting  of  refuse,  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  avenues  of  escape  from  our 
solid  waste  dilemma.  I  will  return  to  this 
subject  and  discuss  it  in  some  detail  later. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  want  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  some  other  systems  of  handling 
solid  waste.  Most  of  them  are  at  a  trial  or 
development  stage  but  there  is  sufficient 
activity  and  evidence  to  indicate  that  some 
major  breakthroughs  may  be  possible  in  the 
future.  However,  most  of  them  are  not  prac- 
tical now  and,  in  addition,  the  social  and 
economic  problems  involved  in  the  applica- 
tion of  some  of  the  new  systems  are  formid- 
able. 

For  example,  collection,  which  is  the 
costliest  phase  of  our  present  system  of 
garbage  collection,  needs  a  major  overhaul 
and  the  adoption  of  more  sophisticated  equip- 
ment such  as   automatic  collection  vehicles. 
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.'1  These  one-man  collectors  are  in  use  in  some 
*  US  municipalities  but  widespread  adoption 
of  this  method,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  slow 
because  of  the  initial  capital  cost  and  because 
the  form  of  automation  may  mean  loss  of 
jobs. 

In  the  future,  we  may  use  ducts  and  slurry 
pipelines.  These  already  have  been  developed 
for  use— the  slurry  pipeline  is  not  exactly  a 
new  invention— but  these,  too,  will  be  slow 
coming  into  use  for  handling  garbage  be- 
cause of  the  social  and  economic  factors  I 
mentioned  in  connection  with  automatic 
vehicles.  When  they  do  come  into  use,  ducts 
and  pipelines  will  require  that  the  garbage 
be  fragmented  and  this  process  sometimes  is 
known  as  comminution.  It  is  used  in  some 
areas. 

Fragmentation  is  also  necessary  for  sorting 
operations  and  these,  too,  are  being  used  in 
some  localities  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe.  The  big  problem  at  the  moment  is 
what  to  do  with  the  fragments  when  one 
gets  them.  The  most  practical  use  is  for  land- 
fill until  better  sorting  and  reclamation  sys- 
tems are  developed. 

We  also  have  to  consider  incineration,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  drawbacks  including 
the  high  cost  of  construction,  addition  of 
pollution  controls  and  maintenance.  So  far, 
efforts  to  recover  some  or  all  of  these  costs 
by  utilizing  waste  heat  for  energy  produc- 
tion in  central  heating  operations  have  not 
lived  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  theorists. 
To  my  knowledge,  although  it  is  talked  about 
by  people— most  of  whom,  I  suspect,  either 
sell  or  have  just  been  sold  incinerators— there 
is  not  a  single  economic  installation  in  oper- 
ation in  the  world  selling  steam  to  private 
industry. 

Composting  is  another  area  that  appears  to 
be  attractive  until  it  is  examined  closely.  It 
can  be  used  as  a  soil  conditioner  but  gener- 
ally fertilizer  must  be  added.  In  some  cases, 
compost  can  be  used  to  make  wall  board 
and  other  compressed  products  but  so  far 
most  of  the  20-odd  composting  plants  started 
in  the  United  States  in  recent  years  have  had 
to  shut  down  because  of  the  lack  of  markets 
and  technical  difficulties. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  long  run 
reclamation  and  recycling  has  to  be  the 
correct  answer  to  our  massive  garbage  dis- 
posal problem.  And  progress  has  been  made 
in  some  areas  of  the  industrial  field,  but  the 
efforts  to  reclaim  household  and  many  indus- 
trial wastes  have  been  stymied  so  far  by  the 
lack  of  economic  sorting  and  cleaning  proc- 
esses. 


Sorting  appears  to  be  feasible  only  for 
small  operations,  but  if  we  are  to  achieve 
economies  of  scale  in  our  garbage  disposal, 
then  the  small  operations  are  not  of  the  right 
answer.  Until  such  time  as  recycling  becomes 
economically  feasible  in  private  industry,  it 
simply  won  t  happen.  That  day  appears  to  be 
years  in  the  future  for  most  areas. 

But  we  cannot  settle  for  our  present  system 
because  our  garbage  problem  is  becoming 
more  serious  with  every  passing  year.  Think 
back  to  the  tonnage  statistics  I  cited.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  act  now  to  take  advantage 
of  three  types  of  technology  that  are  avail- 
able and  which  will  provide  substantial  re- 
lief in  the  years  ahead,  while  other  pro- 
cesses leading  eventually  to  successful  reclam- 
ation and  recycling  are  completely  developed. 
I  am  advocating  a  combination  of  sorting, 
compaction,  rail  or  truck  haulage  and  reclam- 
ation of  abandoned  quarries  and  strip  mines. 

Let  me  deal  first  with  compaction.  One  of 
the  most  diflBcult  problems  associated  with 
garbage,  as  we  have  noted,  is  its  vast  bulk 
and  unpredictable  content.  This  ranges  from 
paper  scraps  and  potato  peelings  to  dis- 
carded stoves  and  refrigerators.  TTiis  bulk  is 
troublesome,  even  when  we  use  the  most 
practicable  disposal  method  available  at 
present,  sanitary  landfill. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  area  where 
the  landfill  is  located.  The  dump  trucks  shed 
loose  paper,  dirt  and  dust  as  they  travel  to 
the  site  and,  although  the  refuse  is  covered 
with  clean  earth  at  intervals,  the  landfills 
tend  to  be  somewhat  malodorous  until  they 
are  completed.  The  rats  and  other  pests  also 
continue  to  find  homes  in  the  refuse  until  the 
fill  is  completed— and  this  is  a  process  that 
can  take  years,  if  it  is  a  large  operation. 

Moreover,  even  when  a  sanitary  landfill 
project  is  completed  that  often  is  not  the  end 
of  the  trouble  story.  There  may  be  danger  of 
seeping  methane  gas  and  possible  fire  and 
explosion  and  also  the  problem  of  pollution 
of  the  water  supply  through  leaching.  More- 
over, this  use  of  available  land  is  wasteful 
and  inefiBcient.  In  my  view,  compaction  com- 
bined with  rail  or  truck  haul  and  topograph- 
ical engineering  can  overcome  these  problems 
and  give  us  substantial  relief  from  our  gar- 
bage disposal  problems  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Compaction,  after  extracting  any  econom- 
ically useful  material,  takes  the  garbage  in 
giant  hydrauhc  presses  and  squeezes  it  at 
great  pressure  into  large  high  density  blocks. 
Presses  currently  in  commercial  operation  in 
some    American    cities    such    as    Cambridge, 
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Mass.,  compress  garbage  into  4  ft  cubes 
weighing  approximately  five  tons.  Under  the 
tremendous  force  exerted  by  the  presses,  vir- 
tually all  of  the  liquids  are  squeezed  out  of 
the  garbage  and  the  resulting  bales  are  dry, 
neat  and  free  from  odours. 

This  means  that  the  problems  associated 
with  sanitary  landfill  are  eliminated.  There 
will  be  no  blowing  paper  and  other  debris 
to  mar  the  landscape  and  no  rats  or  other 
disease  carriers.  There  will  be  no  odours 
and  the  possibility  of  methane  gas  seepage 
and  leaching  also  will  be  eliminated.  But 
perhaps  most  important,  the  bulk  of  the  gar- 
bage will  have  been  reduced  by  a  ratio  of  25 
to  one  and,  in  bales,  it  can  be  handled 
with  relative  ease  by  heavy  duty  machinery, 
better  than  the  best  results  obtainable  by  a 
modem  incinerator.  In  a  landfill  operation, 
the  bales  can  be  placed  tightly  together  and 
covered  with  clean  fill,  which  in  turn  can  be 
compacted  by  heavy  equipment. 

You  may  be  thinking  at  this  point  that  the 
incineration  also  reduces  the  bulk  of  refuse. 
But  in  my  view  we  m(ust  keep  in  mind  that 
compaction  operations  now  in  use  in  the 
United  States  involve  capital  costs  of  about 
one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  incineration,  and 
operating  costs  that  are  between  one-third 
and  one-half  lower.  These  are  very  important 
considerations  when  we  think  about  the 
growing  amount  of  garbage  in  the  years 
ahead. 

If  this  system  was  put  into  operation  in 
any  of  our  large  urban  areas  or  by  any  of 
our  regional  governments,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  build  a  compaction  and  transfer  facil- 
ity in  a  central  location.  An  area  like  Metro 
Toronto  might  require  two  or  three.  This 
facility  would  include  a  refuse  receiving  area, 
the  compaction  presses,  and  bale  storage  and 
loading  area.  Ideally,  it  also  would  be  served 
by  a  railway  spur  line,  because  rail  trans- 
portation offers  significant  advantages  in 
moving  the  bales  to  the  landfill  site. 

I  can  hear  you  asking:  What  landfill  sites? 
Those  are  the  hangups  at  the  moment.  The 
rural  areas  do  not  want  big-city  garbage.  I 
agree,  but  there  are  other  locations  we  must 
examine,  some  of  them  in  more  remote  areas 
or  those  that  are  functioning  as  industrial 
mining  sites  at  present. 

In  Ontario  there  are  more  than  5,000 
abandoned  quarries  and  a  number  of  open- 
pit  mining  operations  that  can  be  numbered 
among  the  largest  man-made  excavations  in 
the  world.  The  scars  which  currently  disgrace 
the  Niagara  Escarpmertt  could  be  covered 
and  rehabilitated.  The  essential  advantage  of 


this  system  is  to  reclaim  land,  our  most 
irreplaceable  commodity,  and  to  turn  ugly 
wasteland  into  good  usable  space. 

What  I  am  saying,  in  essence,  is  that  there 
is  no  shortage  of  places  to  put  our  garbage 
if  we  can  negotiate  suitable  purchases  or 
leases  and  overcome  some  of  the  complica- 
tions. Many  of  these  would  be  eliminated  by 
the  compaction  process.  This  would  assist  in 
overcoming  neighbourhood  objections  to  con- 
ventional landfill  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
claim useless  land  for  the  general  public 
benefit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  started  by  outlining  the 
massive  problem  of  solid  waste  disposal  that 
now  confronts  us:  20  million  tons  annually 
now,  with  a  possibility  that  this  may  nearly 
double  by  1980.  I  also  outlined  some  of  the 
ongoing  research  and  development  work  that 
promises  to  help  us  solve  the  problem  in  the 
long  run.  It  is  clear  that  the  best  solutions 
are  reclamation  and  recycling;  this  is  impera- 
tive if  we  face  a  resources  shortage,  as  the 
pessimists  claim. 

The  achievement  of  these  objectives  on  a 
large  scale  is  a  long  way  down  the  road, 
and  in  my  view  it  is  also  clear  that  we 
have  to  move  quickly  vdth  the  best  tech- 
nology that  is  available  now.  I  maintain  this 
is  a  combination  of  compaction,  rail  and  truck 
hauling,  and  disposal  in  open-pit  mines  or 
large  quarries.  I  say  action  is  needed  quickly, 
because  it  will  take  time  to  organize  this 
system  and  to  build  the  facilities— and  time 
is  running  out  on  us.  With  a  possible  in- 
crease of  17  million  tons  of  solid  waste  a 
year  confronting  us  in  less  than  10  years, 
there  is  no  time  to  spare.  We  must  act  now. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  we  could  have  a 
motion  to  adjourn  the  debate  by  the  next 
speaker. 

Mr.  Cassidy  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  HOUR: 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION  No.  3 

Clerk    of    the    House:    Notice    of    motion 
No.  3,  by  Mr.  Givens. 

Resolution:  That  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, in  co-operation  with  the  municipal 
and  federal  levels  of  government,  should 
set  up  a  permanent  secretariat  to  discuss, 
study  and  explore  matters  of  common  in- 
terest with  the  purpose  of  assisting  munic- 
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ipalities  with  their  problems,  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  a  tri-level  conference  was 
held  in  Toronto  last  year,  at  which  time 
it  was  felt  that  representatives  of  the  three 
levels  of  government  should  meet  on  a 
regular  and  continuing  basis. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  resolution  No.  3. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill  moves  resolution  No.  3. 

Mr.  Givens:  I'd  like  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  the  resolution.  As  every  schoolboy  knows, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  includes  the  vast  majority 
of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  under 
the  British  North  America  Act,  which  is  our 
Canadian  constitution,  municipalities  and 
urban  areas  of  this  province  come  under 
provincial  jurisdiction  under  section  92  of 
the  Act. 

This  constitution,  as  we  know  it,  was 
drawn  over  100  years  ago  when  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  municipalities  were  limited. 
They  were  confined  to  services  with  respect 
to  property  and  to  services  such  as  police 
and  fire  protection,  garbage  collection,  the 
paving  of  kerbs  and  the  filling  of  potholes, 
and  so  on.  But  this  is  no  longer  so.  Since 
that  time,  municipalities  have  got  into  a 
myriad  of  very  sophisticated  services  which 
are  not  attributable  to  property  alone  and 
which  cannot  adequately  be  paid  for  by 
property  taxes  alone.  These  include  such 
sophisticated  services  as  welfare,  housing, 
transportation,  pollution,  post-secondary 
school  education,  unemployment  and  many 
other  services  which  can  in  no  way,  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  attributed  to 
taxation  on  the  basis  of  the  fixed  asset  of 
real  estate  taxes. 

We  haven't  been  solving  the  problems  of 
our  cities,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  there  are  many 
ui^ban  problems  that  we  haven't  been  dealing 
with  adequately;  with  respect  to  the  urban 
poor,  drug  addiction,  alienation,  crime,  hous- 
ing and  transportation.  I  was  very  much 
amused  when  listening  to  and  watching  tele- 
vision on  Saturady  night  to  hear  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  (Mr.  Drea) 
when  he  made  this  profound  statement,  which 
turned  out  to  be  the  biggest  laugh  of  the 
weekend.  He  said— <I  paraphrase  him;  I  don't 
quote  him  because  I  don't  remember  the 
exact  words:  The  day  of  the  motor  car  for 
the  transport  of  people  is  finished. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  That's 
right. 


Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Oh  yes, 
that  certainly  is  rightl 

Mr.  Givens:  We  have  only  got  through 
selling  over  a  million  cars  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  alone  last  year.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  The  Financial  Post  in  Canada 
have  indicated  that  last  year  was  the  biggest 
year  in  automobile  sales  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  And  my  hon.  friend  from 
Scarborough  Centre  says  "the  day  of  the 
motor  car  is  over."  So  we  have  solved  that 
problem. 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  get  it  right. 

Mr.  Givens:  Oh,  all  right! 

Mr.  Drea:  The  day  of  the  automobile  in 
mass  transit  is  over. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Givens:  He  is  equivocating.  We  haven't 
solved  the  problem  of  pollution,  although  the 
Dow  Co.  is  in  the  courts.  Members  heard  the 
answer  from  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  (Mr.  Carton)  today,  that 
he  went  up  to  Ottawa  last  Friday  to  speak  to 
the  Minister  of  Transport,  specifically  for 
Richmond  Hill  and  the  Union  Station,  and 
that  he  came  back  with  a  big  goose  egg— with 
nothing!  He  said  it  would  be  some  time 
until  he  heard  from  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
port in  Ottawa  as  to  whether  he  will  help. 

The  federal  government,  amidst  its  de- 
bates and  its  concerns  with  respect  to  wet 
wheat  and  fish  and  national  unity  up  in 
Ottawa,  refights  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  up  there  just  about  every  week. 
They  hardly  have  time  for  other  things  with 
which  they  should  be  concerned,  such  as 
urban  matters.  The  politicians  and  the  civil 
servants  up  there  have  been  dragged,  kick- 
ing and  screaming,  into  the  realization  that 
they  have  to  do  something  about  the  con- 
cept of  urban  planning  and  urban  problems 
on  a  national  basis  right  across  this  country. 

I  remember  in  1968  when  I  first  went 
there  I  was  told  unmistakenly  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  by  other  people,  that  the  fed- 
eral government  has  no  place  in  the  urban 
affairs  of  the  nation,  that  this  was  uncon- 
stitutional, that  it  couldn't  have  a  ministry 
of  housing  and  it  couldn't  have  a  ministry 
of  urban  affairs  because  it  was  unconstitu- 
tional and  the  government  wasn't  going  to 
face  up  to  it.  Since  that  time,  because  of 
public  pressure,  it  has  decided  to  get  into 
the  field. 

I  would  like  to  give  members  a  few  ex- 
amples  of  federal   involvement.   The  federal 
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government  may  say  that  it  has  no  constitu- 
tional responsibihty  and  we  may  say  to  it 
"thou  shalt  stay  out,"  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  it  is  involved. 

Let  me  give  members  some  contemporary 
examples.  This  past  Saturday,  there  was  this 
banner  headline  in  the  Toronto  Star: 
"Andras  Says  190,000  Immigrants  May  Still 
Be  Hiding."  If  there  are  190,000  immigrants 
still  hiding,  I  suggest  to  members  they  are 
hiding  in  the  cities  of  this  country  and 
there  are  probably  closer  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million  or  300,000  of  them.  They  are  not 
hiding  on  farms  and  they're  not  hiding  in 
villages;  they  are  hiding  in  the  big  centres 
of  this  country. 

Who  was  responsible  for  that?  Windsor? 
Toronto?  Waterloo?  Are  any  of  the  cities 
across  the  country  responsible  for  some- 
thing that  the  federal  government  has 
brought  about? 

With  respect  to  transportation,  we  all 
know  about  the  heroic  action  taken  by  our 
government  here  in  abandoning  the  Spadina 
expressway  and  the  Spadina  subway.  Hur- 
rah. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  The 
member  sounds   like   a  broken  record. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  is  going  to  hear 
it  for  many  years  imtil  it  is  built. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  members  are  going  to 
hear  it  for  many  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause there  has  been  no  alternative  to  what 
the   government  has   abandoned. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  right! 

Mr.  Givens:  Now  there  will  be,  years 
from  now,  the  Toonerville  Trolley,  like  the 
Third  Ave.  "El"  they  used  to  have  in  Man- 
hattan. It  will  come  about  in  another  10 
years;  and  it's  going  to  be  on  concrete 
stanchions  instead  of  the  iron  they  used  to 
have  in  New  York. 

We're  going  to  have  the  dial-a-bus  sys- 
tem in  about  three  or  four  years.  But  in 
the  meantime,  all  we've  got  is  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Yonge  St.  subway,  which  we 
planned  10  years  ago.  Two  lousy  stations 
have  been  completed  in  10  years.  It  was 
started  in  1963  and  that  subway  is  over- 
loaded now. 

The  point  of  the  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  we  have  to  have  federal  help  now  in 
order  to  twin  the  Yonge  St.  siibway,  to 
prevent  it  from  becoming  paralysed  within 
the  next  few  months.  It  would  have  been 
much    easier    to   bring    this    about    if    there 


had  been  this  kind  of  tri-level,  permanent 
secretariat  that  would  be  working  on  this 
right  now,  instead  of  the  minister  going  to 
see  the  Minister  of  Transport,  who  is  from 
Montreal. 

Probably  when  our  minister  walked  in 
and  said:  "Let's  have  the  commuter  ar- 
rive from  Richmond  Hill,"  the  federal  min- 
ister said  "Richmond  who?"  So  now  they're 
going  to  study  it.  It  will  probably  take 
them  about  six  months  to  study  it  but  the 
pressure  is  on  now  because  by  the  time 
the  extension  goes  up  to  Finch,  the  Yonge 
St,   subway  will  be   totally  paralysed. 

It  will  be  incapable  of  handling  the  traf- 
fic that  it  is  going  to  attract.  When  the 
dial-a-bus  system  goes  into  effect  three 
years  from  now  it  will  disgorge  an  extra 
two  million  passengers  into  the  Yonge  St. 
subway. 

The  Yonge  St.  subway  system  was  designed 
with  this  in  mind— that  it  would  be  relieved 
in  due  course  by  the  Spadina  subway  system. 
What  has  happened  to  the  Spadina  subway 
system?  It  is  before  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  today;  it  will  be  there  for  the  next 
three  or  four  weeks.  The  board  will  reserve 
decision.  It  will  take  six  months  to  make  that 
decision. 

It  will  then  be  appealed  to  the  cabinet,  so 
it  will  take  another  year  before  we  can 
acquire  the  land  and  draw  up  the  plans  for 
the  Spadina  subway,  which  members  are  all 
in  favour  of  and  which  the  government 
ruined  together  with  the  expressway  two 
years  ago. 

The  government  Should  have  gone  ahead 
with  that.  It  had  the  opportunity  to  do  it  at 
that  time.  That  is  why  I  say  if  we  had  the 
secretariat  we  would  have  been  in  much 
better  shape. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Timbrell  (Don  Mills):  No  way! 

Mr.  Givens:  With  respect  to  the  airports, 
we  messed  up  the  Malton  airport  —  the 
Toronto  International  Airport  —  situation  be- 
cause of  lack  of  co-ordination  and  co-opera- 
tion among  the  three  levels  of  government. 
This  is  why  we  now  need  a  second  airport, 
and  the  second  airport  has  been  messed  up— 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Who  said  we  needed 
the  second  airport? 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  The  gov- 
ernment did. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  second  airport  has  been 
messed  up;  the  whole  concept  of  it  has  been 
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messed  up  because  there  has  not  been  tri- 
level— 

An  Hod.  member:  The  member  sounds  like 
a  broken  record. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  The 
member  for  York-Forest  Hill  was  in  Ottawa 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Givens:  What  did  the  member  say? 

An  Hon.  member:  He  didn't  say  anything. 

Mr.  Givens:  If  he  has  anything  to  contri- 
bute, let  him  say  it. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  And  if 
he  hasn't  got  anything  to  say,  don't  let  him 
say  it. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  trouble  there  is  we  didn't 
have  three-level  co-operation  and  consulta- 
tion with  respect  to  die  proposed  airport  at 
Pickering  or  the  government  wouldn't  be  in 
the  mess  it  is  in  now. 

An  hen.  member:  Dam  right! 

Mr.  Givens:  There  are  other  examples  — 
in  the  education  field;  the  welfare  field;  the 
field  of  crime  and  so  on.  Last  year  we  had  a 
tri-level  conference  which  was  hosted  by  the 
former  minister,  the  one  with  the  mailed 
fist  in  the  maUed  glove.  He  called  it  but 
when  it  was  held  a  new  minister  had  taken 
over.  He  was  the  man  of  the  iron  fist  in  the 
1^^  silken  glove.  He's  gone  now.  So  the  first 
minister  was  so  successful  that  now  the  gov- 
ernment is  backing  away  from  his  regional 
policy,  as  we  heard  from  the  new  minister 
the  other  day. 

The  other  minister  has  been  such  a  great 
success  that  he  was  responsible  for  losing  the 
safest  Conservative  seat  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  a  seat  that's  been  Conservative  for 
40  years.  And  now  the  new  minister  —  he's 
the  one  with  the  pudgy  palm  in  the  paper 
mitt  —  has  indicated  that  he's  going  to  retire 
and  not  run  in  the  next  election;  presumably 
after  he  has  enshrined  the  women  in  his 
ministry,  as  he  stated  so  valiantly. 

You  girls  should  apply  to  the  Ministry  for 
Intergovermnental  Affairs.  You  could  become 
deputy  ministers.  It's  in  to  be  a  woman  now! 

Mr.  Singer:  If  you  multiply  3x  by  4x,  yes! 

Mrs.  Campbell:  If  you  can  make  the 
quota. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Givens:  Anyway,  the  only  result  — 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Givens:  I'm  sure  she's  not  going  away 
mad.  She's  just  going  away. 

An  hon.  member:  To  make  an  application. 

Mr.  Drea:  She's  scared. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  only  result  of  last  year's 
tri-level  conference  was  that  they  merely 
decided  they  would  meet  again  this  year. 
They  must  have  been  scared  out  of  their 
wits,  because  our  Treasurer  of  that  period, 
Mr.  MacNaughton,  was  reported  in  the  papers 
as  having  almost  scuttled  that  tri-level  con- 
ference. The  news  item  that  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  said  that  it  was  practically  a  disas- 
ter until  at  the  last  minute  there  was  some 
compromise  made  and  they  agreed  to  meet 
again  this  year,  probably  in  November. 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  in  the  light  of 
what  has  happened  over  the  past  three  or 
four  years,  that  the  British  North  America 
Act  substantially,  virtually,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  unamendable.  I  don't  think 
anybody  wants  to  challenge  that  opinion. 
It's  unamendable  because,  with  all  the  prov- 
inces across  this  country  —  even  the  have-not 
provinces  —  they  don't  even  want  to  have  to 
give  up  the  right  of  not  having  anything  and 
consequently  they  will  not  agree  to  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  so  that  if 
there  are  any  adjustments  or  adaptations  to 
be  made  with  respect  to  the  Constitution  it 
has  to  be  done  by  consultation  and  co-opera- 
tion and  not  by  amendment. 

I  remember,  when  the  Prime  Minister 
used  to  say,  "Well,  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion." You  know,  that's  absurd  and  it's 
ridiculous.  He  knows  it  and  we  all  know 
it  here.  Everything  has  to  be  done  politic- 
ally by  negotiation  and  consultation,  be- 
cause somewhere  the  buck  has  got  to  stop. 

When  a  city  goes  to  Ottawa  for  help  they 
say:  "Well,  we  agree  with  you  but  it's  the 
province  that  has  the  jurisdiction."  When 
I  used  to  come  hat  in  hand  like  a  mendi- 
cant and  a  beggar  up  here  they  used  to 
say:  "Well,  why  don't  you  go  to  see  your 
friends  up  in  Ottawa  because  we  haven't 
got  the  money  for  it?" 

Well,  somewhere  among  these  three  levels 
of  government  the  buck  has  to  stop,  be- 
cause somewhere  among  these  three  levels 
of  government  all  the  total  jurisdiction  and 
power  and  money  exist  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  Surely,  we  can  agree  on 
that,  somewhere  among  these  three  levels. 
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Mr.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Carleton):  The 
member  knows  how  hard  it  is  to  get  along 
with  Ottawa. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  He's  been  to  all  three 
levels  to  try  to  find  the  money. 

Mr.    Givens:     That    is    why    we    have    to 

have- 
Mr.    Handleman:    He    cannot    get    along 

with  them  up  there. 

Mr.  Givens:  That  is  why,  having  served 
at  the  three  levels,  I  realize  and  I  mider- 
stand  that  the  three  levels  have  to  get  to- 
gether for  consultation  and  co-operation, 
because   otherwise   there's   no  end   to   it. 

Now,  let  me  get  on  with  why  we  need 
this  permanent  secretariat.  First  of  all,  I 
feel  that  it  has  to  be  a  small  full-time  per- 
manent secretariat  responsible  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  three  levels  of  government.  It 
would  have  an  analytical  role.  It  would 
work    on    research    and    planning. 

Another  function  it  would  have  would 
be  to  co-ordinate  and  communicate.  It 
would  have  a  communicative  role,  so  that 
we  don't  have  what  we've  had  before, 
where  the  province  comes  in  with  provin- 
cial facts,  and  the  federal  government  comes 
in  with  federal  facts,  and  the  municipal 
governments  come  in  with  municipal  facts. 
A  fact  is  a  fact  is  a  fact,  as  Gertrude  Stein 
would  say.  We  shouldn't  need  three  differ- 
ent categories  of  facts,  and  if  you  had  a 
communicative  secretariat  that  could  work 
these  things  out  there  would  be  one  set  of 
facts  that  we  could  all  understand. 

Furthermore,  the  function  of  the  secre- 
tariat would  be  to  set  up  and  conduct  tri- 
level  committees  and  conferences  on  com- 
prehensive problems  in  specific  metropolitan 
areas,  of  which  there  are  about  20  across 
this  nation,  that  have  national  problems. 
When  I  talk  about  comprehensive  problems 
I  mean  comprehensive  as  opposed  to  secto- 
rial problems.  You  cannot  deal  with  urban 
transportation,  for  instance,  by  itself.  No 
way!  Urban  transportation  is  interdependent 
with  housing,  and  with  planning  and  with 
zoning  and  with  pollution  and  with  other 
matters  of  that  kind.  You  cannot  deal  with 
these  problems  alone.  There  has  to  be  cross- 
fertilization  and  cross-pollination  between 
departments  and  between  civil  services  and 
between  the  departments  and  the  civil  serv- 
ices of  the  three  levels  of  government.  So 
they  have  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  compre- 
hensive basis. 


Then  there  has  to  be  the  job  that  the 
secretariat  can  do  with  respect  to  planning 
and  designing  of  policies  on  matters  on 
which  the  three  levels  of  government  are 
involved.  What's  the  point  of  saying,  for 
instance,  that  education  is  strictly  within 
the  purview  of  the  provincial  government 
when  over  half  a  billion  dollars  is  funnelled 
off  from  the  federal  government  to  the  pro- 
vincial government  for  post-secondary  school 
education? 

Now,  the  government  is  in  education 
with  the  federal  government— is  in  educa- 
tion with  both  feet  and  we  might  as  well 
recognize  that.  There  are  other  examples 
of  that  kind— with  respect  to  housing.  The 
federal  government,  whatever  the  party  in 
power  may  be— I'm  not  talking  partisan 
politics  now— whatever  the  party  in  power, 
90  per  cent  of  the  funds  for  housing  will 
be   coming  from   the  federal   government. 

Then  another  function  of  the  permanent 
secretariat  will  be  to  legitimize  the  concept 
of  the  federal  role  in  urban  affairs  and  the 
urban  role,  which  will  be  plugged  into  the 
decision-making  process. 

What  is  the  use  of  having  these  confer- 
ences, of  inviting  municipal  representatives? 
You  will  have  a  municipal  representative 
from  Toronto  who  represents  over  two  mil- 
lion people,  and  he  will  sit  up  in  the  10th 
row  of  the  gallery  as  an  adviser.  Whereas, 
the  Premier  of  Prince  Edward  Island  who 
represents  150,000  people  on  a  budget  of 
about  the  size  of  a  suburb  in  Ottawa,  or 
something,  is  a  first  minister  who  has  a 
direct  line  of  communication  to  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  wrong  and  I  suggest 
that  it  is  high  time  today  that  the  urban 
areas  of  this  country  were  plugged  into  the 
decision-making  process  which  affects  their 
daily  lives. 

And  finally,  I  feel  the  secretariat  would  be 
able  to  give  direction  and  evolve  policies 
and  administer  the  implementation  thereof 
on  a  continuing  basis. 

Again,  what  is  the  use  of  having  a  confer- 
ence every  year  when  you  don't  have  an  on- 
going secretariat  of  experts  —  a  small  ongoing 
secretariat  of  experts  who  take  advantage  of 
whatever  decisions  are  made  at  these  parti- 
cular meetings  and  conferences  and  build 
for  the  future?  It's  a  complete  waste  of  time 
unless  you  do  that. 

Now  I  think  such  a  secretariat  has  to  have 
three  substantial  elements.  First  of  all,  it 
must  be  representative  of  the  three  levels 
of   government   as   co-partners,   if  not   equal 
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partners.  There  is  no  point  in  merely  saying: 
"You  federal  people,  you  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness and  just  send  us  the  money  and  we  will 
finish  the  job." 

No  federal  government  of  any  political 
stripe  is  simply  going  to  send  a  cheque  every 
time  you  send  them  a  bill.  That's  absurd. 
Because  urban  business  is  the  people's  busi- 
ness and  no  one  level  of  government  has  a 
monopoly  on  the  people's  business  in  this 
nation  today. 

And  I  think  that  this  secretariat  must  deal 
with  problems  on  a  comprehensive  basis 
rather  than  a  sectorial  basis,  as  I  explained. 
And  I  think  that  such  a  secretariat  must 
begin  to  distinguish  between  the  large  mu- 
nicipalities—like Toronto,  Montreal,  Van- 
couver, Winnipeg  and  the  smaller  munici- 
palities, because  their  problems  are  essen- 
tially difiFerent.  I  don't  believe  that  you  can 
compare  them. 

I  think  one  of  the  main  diflSoulties  of  the 
Canadian  Federation  of  Mayors  and  Munici- 
palities is  that  they  try  to  lump  all  the  muni- 
cipalities —  small  and  big;  rural  and  urban— 
into  the  same  basket;  and  you  cannot  do  that. 

I  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  even- 
tually all  this  will  come  to  pass  as  cities  grow 
in  importance  and  as  more  people  flock  to 
them.  I  think  the  trend  is  irreversible.  If  we 
read  the  demographic  figures  it  would  indi- 
cate that  in  the  next  few  years  over  80  per 
cent  of  the  population  of  Canada  will  be 
living  in  the  large  cities  of  this  country. 

I  think  this  trend  is  totally  irreversible. 
Furthermore,  as  more  city  politicians  gravi- 
tate towards  the  cabinets  of  the  provinces 
and  of  the  federal  government,  they  will 
begin  to  have  an  understanding  they  don't 
have  now.  The  trouble  I  had  in  Ottawa  was 
that  there  wasn't  a  member  of  the  cabinet 
who  had  been  a  mayor  of  a  city  —  of  any 
city  in  Canada.  Consequently,  how  could 
you  expect  anybody  on  the  cabinet  to  have 
an  understanding  of  what  the  urban  problems 
are  in  any  city  in  this  country? 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  But  the 
member  keeps  on  hoping;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Givens:  I  think  there  was  one  who 
had  served  as  an  alderman  for  a  few  years 
on  the  Montreal  council,  and  I  think  there 
was  one  member  of  the  cabinet  who  was  an 
alderman  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  for  one  or 
two  years.  But  as  John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
said  —  and  you  must  know,  because  I'm  sure 
you  fellows  read  that  sort  of  thing.  John 
Kenneth  Galbraith  said  — 


Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Those  mem- 
bers who  can  read. 

Mr.  Givens:  —"No  man  can  make  a  con- 
tribution to  the  life  of  the  American  republic 
without  having  served  as  the  mayor  of  a 
large  city."  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  to 
what  he  says;  particularly  since  I  agree  with 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  A  lot  of 
middle  class  elitist  nonsense. 

Mr.  Givens:  So  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you 
that  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  truth  to  what 
he  says,  particularly  since  I  agree  with  what 
he  says. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  a  conceited  comparison. 

Mr.  Givens:  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you 
that- 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  means  the  member  for 
York-Forest  Hill  must  be  the  Messiah. 

Mr.  Givens:  —we  must  formulate  this  per- 
manent secretariat.  Certainly  when  my  party 
comes  into  power,  we  will  address  ourselves 
to  this  matter  right  away,  and  we'll  initiate 
such  a  permanent  secretariat.  I  hope  it  won't 
be  too  late  by  the  time  we  get  around  to  it, 
because  I  think  it  is  needed  right  now,  and 
for  the  reasons  that  I  have  indicated  to  you. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  I  feel  that  we 
need  a  tri-level  permanent  secretariat  now  to 
deal  with  all  the  massive  and  complicated 
problems  that  I  have  indicated  to  you  that 
the  urban  areas  of  this  country  are  confronted 
with  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Beaches-Woodbine. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wardle  ( Beaches- Woodbine ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  hon.  friend  from  York-Forest 
Hill  could  well  have  made  the  same  speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons  back  in  1967. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  probably  did. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  did. 

Mr.  Wardle:  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  Hansard  from  Ottawa  at  that 
time,  but  the  words  that  I  recall  reading  in 
the  newspapers  then  soimd  familiar. 

The   hon.   member  went  to   Ottawa   as   a 
former    mayor    of    Canada's    largest    city    — 
largest  city  today,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Second  largest. 
Mrs.  Campbell:  Largest  organized. 
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Mr.   Givens:   Largest,  largest. 

Mr.  Wardle:  —and  he  put  forward  the 
same  ideas  to  the  government  of  that  day. 
But  I  think  he  was  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  because  the  government  would 
not  listen  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  that 
day  would  not  listen.  So  I  do  give  credit 
to  the  hon.  member,  that  these  ideas  that 
he  promoted  some  six  years  ago  are  bearing 
some  fruit  today,  and  for  this  he  is  to  be 
commended. 

The  fact  that  he  was  not  listened  to  in 
Ottawa,  I  know  brought  great  frustration 
to  him,  but  now  he  is  in  a  place,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  he  is  probably  a  happier 
man  and  he  speaks  to  a  government  that 
is  willing  to  listen. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   Only  one  applauded  there. 

Mr.  Givens:  We  are  all  listening. 

Mr.  Wardle:  When  the  hon.  member  has 
good  ideas,  and  he  has  had  a  couple  of 
good  ideas  the  goveniment  has  already  ac- 
cepted- 
Mr.  Timbrell:  One  was  leaving  the  House 
of  Commons, 

Mr.  Handleman:  There  is  another  good 
idea. 

Mr.  Wardle:  —I  would  suggest  to  him  that 
he  keep  up  the  good  work. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  government  has 
been  well  aware  of  this  problem  for  some 
time.  I  recall  on  Nov.  27,  1967,  during  the 
Confederation  of  Tomorrow  conference,  the 
then  Premier  of  Ontario,  John  P.  Robarts, 
had  this  to  say:— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  the  member  sure  he  re- 
members it  explicitly? 

Mr.  Wardle:  Quoting: 

The  core  of  any  federal  system  lies 
in  the  distribution  of  powers  between  the 
levels  of  government.  Let  me  emphasize 
that  any  redistribution  of  powers  is  a  two- 
way  process  and  that  powers  can  be 
transferred  both  ways. 

In  our  discussion  on  this  subject,  we 
must  aim  for  eflBciency  in  the  provision  of 
services.  We  must  maintain  close  com- 
munication between  the  government  and 
the  public  in  areas  where  this  is  essential. 
There  must  be  respect  for  diflFering  pref- 
erences among  groups  of  people  in  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  country. 


We  must  ensure  that  the  central  gov- 
ernment has  sufficient  powers  to  mtaintain 
a  single  market  within  the  country  to 
promote  effective  economic  growth  and 
stability,  to  narrow  disparities  among  the 
regions  in  the  country,  to  defend  us  and 
to  represent  us  adequately  in  international 
affairs.  The  distribution  of  powers  must 
also  be  sufficiently  flexible  that  we  can 
adapt  to  change. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  a  remarkable  mem- 
ory the  member  has. 

Mr.  Wardle:  Since  that  time  there  has 
been  a  number  of  federal-provincial  con- 
ferences and  meetings.  The  tri-level  confer- 
ence in  Toronto  last  year  was  another  step 
along  the  road  to  closer  co-operation  among 
the   three   levels   of   government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mover  of  this  motion 
ranged  far  afield  today,  but  I  am  going  to 
confine  myself  only  to  the  motion  that  was 
presented  by  the  hon.  member.  We,  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  would  not  favour  this 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  does  not 
take  into  account  the  nature  of  tri-level 
consultation  in  Canada  today  and  where  this 
process    should    concentrate    its    eflForts. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
the  hon.  member  for  York-Forest  Hill  that 
at  the  provincial-municipal  conference  in 
1970  we  established  a  provincial-municipal 
liaison  committee.  This  committee  meets  on 
a  monthly  basis  and  is  co-chaired  by  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  and  Mayor  Des  New- 
man of  Whitby. 

The  group  of  mimicipal  representatives 
headed  by  Mayor  Newman  is  called  the 
municipal  liaison  committee,  and  it  is  com- 
posed of  the  presidents  and  members  of 
the  executives  of  the  three  main  mimicipal 
associations  in  Ontario— the  Association  of 
Mtmicipalities  of  Ontario,  the  Association  of 
Counties  and  Regions  of  Ontario,  and  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Rural  Municipalities. 

The  provincial-municipal  liaison  commit- 
tee meets  monthly  to  discuss  provincial 
policies  and  programmes  of  concern  to  On- 
tario municipalities.  At  recent  meetings  such 
items  as  construction  safety  inspection,  pro- 
vincial-municipal finance  and  solid  waste 
disposal  have  been  discussed.  In  addition, 
the  committee  has  pre-screened  pending 
legislation  which  would  directly  affect  mu- 
nicipalities, such  as  amendments  to  the 
Municipal  Act  and  the  Planning  Act. 

To  ensure  the  continued  development  of 
the  provincial-municipal  liaison  committee 
as    a    main    fonmi    for   provincial-municipal 
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dialogue,  the  Treasurer  announced  on  April 
3  that  the  government  would  provide  the 
municipal  side  of  the  committee  with  an 
annual  grant  over  the  next  four  years. 

Thus,  in  Ontario  there  is  a  body  which 
meets  regularly,  which  has  as  its  very  pur- 
pose liaison  and  consultation,  and  which 
could  well  serve  as  the  focus  for  the  devel- 
opment of  a  tri-level  structure  for  this 
province. 

At  the  national  level,  the  situation  is  less 
clear.  During  their  constitutional  review,  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  estab- 
lished a  secretariat  to  the  constitutional  con- 
ference. It  served  both  levels  of  government 
equally  well  and  achieved  a  large  degree  of 
acceptance  by  all  participants  in  the  constitu- 
tional review  process.  In  November  1971,  at 
the  first  meeting  of  first  ministers  after  the 
constitutional  conference  had  reached  a  road- 
block in  June  1971- 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Why 
doesn't  the  member  give  us  his  thoughts? 

Mr.  Wardle:  —the  Premier  of  Ontario 
(Mr.  Davis)  suggested  that  the  secretariat  to 
the  constitutional  conference  should  be  re- 
tained as  an  intergovernmental  secretariat  to 
serve  the  meetings  of  first  ministers.  He  sug- 
gested that  gradually  its  role  could  be  ex- 
tended to  serve  meetings  of  the  finance 
ministers  and  the  other  ministerial  meetings 
which  are  a  regular  feature  of  Canadian  fed- 
eralism today. 

Mr.  Givens:  What  about  municipal  repre- 
sentatives on  that? 

Mr.  Wardle:  However,  this  suggestion  was 
not  accepted  by  the  government  of  Canada- 
Mr.  Givens:  Who  prepared  this  for  the  hon. 
member?  What  are  his  own  thoughts? 

Mr.  Wardle  —and  the  constitutional  con- 
ference secretariat  was  largely  dismantled.  At 
Ontario's  institgation,  however,  it  was  re- 
vised to  serve  the  tri-level  conference  last 
November,  to  which  the  hon.  member  refers 
in  his  resolution.  The  framework  for  an  inter- 
governmental secretariat  exists,  but  I  ques- 
tion whether  it  shotild  be  considered  solely 
in  the  context  of  national  tri-level  meetings 
or  whether  it  might  be  more  usefully  seen 
in  the  context  of  intergovernmental  minis- 
terial meetings  in  general. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we 
would  be  remiss  in  not  noting  the  important 
variations  in  provincial-municipal  relation- 
ships across  Canada.  Regional  differences  in 


approaches  to  problems  and  in  setting  priori- 
ties are  among  the  reasons  that  Canada  is  a 
federal  state.  Urban  problems  in  Ontario  and 
urban  problems  in  Newfoundland  or  Saskat- 
chewan are  of  a  different  order  and  magni- 
tude. These  differences  probably  make  it  next 
to  impossible  for  those  at  the  federal  level  to 
take  anything  but  an  extremely  broad  view. 
Such  generalizations  which  will  result  might 
be  comfortable;  in  some  cases  might  even 
be  informative.  But  will  they  accomplish  a 
great  deal? 

The  Ontario  government  has  taken  the 
position  that  there  is  a  far  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  concrete  and  useful  results 
by  concentrating  tri-level  efforts  at  the  re- 
gional level.  In  November,  this  province  in- 
vited the  federal  government  to  participate 
in  an  Ontario  tri-level  conference.  This  offer 
was  accepted  by  the  federal  minister,  the 
Hon.  Ron  Basford.  I  expect  that  this  matter 
is  now  being  pursued  among  the  three  levels 
of  government. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  resolution  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York-Forest  Hill  put  the  emphasis  in  the 
wrong  place.  National  tri-level  meetings, 
representing  the  federal  government,  the  10 
provinces  and  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Mayors  and  Municipalities  might  prove  to  be 
interesting  forums  for  discussion.  However, 
if  we  are  to  achieve  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems facing  Ontario  municipalities,  the  focus 
must  be  on  Ontario.  A  forum  for  provincial- 
municipal  dialogue,  the  provincial-mbnicipal 
liaison  committee,  has  already  been  estab- 
lished, and  an  Ontario  tri-level  meeting  is 
being  explored.  The  basic  elements  for  re- 
solving our  problems  are  already  in  existence 
and  are  being  developed  and  strengthened 
by  this  govermnerit. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  my  right  in  the  Liberal 
Party,  Mr.  Speaker,  I've  had  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York-Forest  Hill  demonstrating  his 
Messianic  zeal  for  the  tri-level  formula.  On 
my  left,  I  have  had  the  hon.  member  for 
Beaches-Woodbine  trying  to  express  in  a 
rather  sourpuss  or  sour  pickle  manner  his 
feeling  that  this  wouldn't  work,  and  that 
because  it  comes  from  the  Liberal  Party, 
therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  government  he 
ought  to  oppose  it. 

There  is  an  attitude  among  the  government 
which,  as  a  member  of  the  opposition,  I've 
become  rather  familiar  with.  It  is  that  some- 
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how  it's  been  done  for  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds  here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  No- 
body does  it  better.  Nobody  can  do  it  better. 
The  existing  institutions  are  quite  adequate, 
thank  you  very  much,  for  God's  sake,  let's 
not  try  anything  new  or  anything  innovative. 

Mr.  Handleman^  The  member  never  spoke 
truer  words. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Let  me  deal  with  the  hon. 
member  for  York-Forest  Hill  first.  He  said, 
and  I  quote  his  words:  "Somewhere  the 
power  has  got  to  be."  He  said  that  if  you 
get  the  three  levels  of  government  to- 
gether, between  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
they've  got  to  be  able  to  solve  it  and  some- 
how the  answers  will  be  found.  While  we 
support  the  concept  of  the  tri-level  con- 
sultation and  feel  that  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment, in  particular,  has  been  very  laggard 
in  warming  up  to  this  approach  and  using 
it  for  the  benefit  of  local  autonomy  and  for 
the  benefit  of  a  better  urban  policy  in  this 
province,  I  think  that  it's  also  fair  to  recog- 
nize that  there  are  some  pretty  substantial 
problems,  and  that  the  government  of  which 
the  hon.  member  for  York-Forest  Hill  used 
to  be  a  member  is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
for  those  problems.  If  you  vdll,  he  should 
have  been  taking  his  speech  and  peddling 
it  elsewhere  and  not  in  this  particular 
House  alone. 

The  resolution  says  that  this  permanent 
secretariat  should  discuss,  study  and  explore 
matters  of  common  interest.  It's  a  weak 
resolution  in  that  sense,  Mr.  Speaker.  It's 
very  nice.  We  discuss,  study  and  explore 
things  of  common  interest  in  the  private 
members'  hour.  People  know  just  what  con- 
crete result  that  has.  We  never  vote  on 
them,  and  ultimately  the  government  can 
simply  ignore  what  happens  in  the  private 
members  hour.  A  permanent  secretariat 
that  didn't  do  more  than  that  would  be 
pretty  dam  useless. 

The  problem  is  that  it  takes  three  to 
tango.  The  municipalities  are  perfectly  will- 
ing to  get  involved  in  the  kind  of  tri-level 
consultation  that  ought  to  be  taking  place 
nationally,  provincially  and  on  a  regional 
basis— that  is,  the  Toronto  region,  the  Ot- 
tawa region  and  the  other  major  urban  re- 
gions of  this  or  other  provinces.  They're 
very  ready.  As  for  the  provinces,  well,  their 
attitude  depends.  If  you  go  to  Manitoba  or 
if  you  go  to  the  Maritime  provinces,  you 
find  that  those  provincial  governments  are 
perfectly  willing  also  to  get  involved  and 
to  treat  the  municipalities  as  partners.  Here 


in  Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attitude 
is  a  bit  different.  As  the  hon.  member  for 
York-Forest  Hill  noted,  the  former  hon. 
member  for  Huron  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  and 
the  then  Minister  of  Treasury,  Economics 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs  was  dragged 
kicking  and  screaming  into  the  consensus 
that  emerged  from  the  tri-level  conference 
held  at  the  new  hotel  downtown  last  No- 
vember. It  was  a  very  ticklish  business  to 
get  Ontario  to  recognize  that  on  any  basis 
whatsoever  the  municipalities  should  have 
the  right  to  sit  down  at  a  common  table 
with  the  federal  government  as  well  as  vdth 
the   provincial    government. 

The  hon.  member  for  Beaches- Woodbine, 
I  think,  put  it  rather  well.  He  suggested 
that,  as  far  as  the  government  was  con- 
cerned, the  provincial-municipal  liaison  com- 
mittee was  a  satisfactory  means,  and  that 
the  province  already  had  a  number  of  exist- 
ing means  by  which  it  could  talk  with  the 
federal  government. 

As  far  as  this  goveriunent  is  concerned, 
the  compromise  at  the  tri-level  conference 
notwithstanding,  its  basic  attitude  is  that 
the  provincial  government— the  Treasury  and 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs— will 
serve  as  the  intermediary  and  never  shall 
municipal  governments  talk  directly  vidth 
the  federal  government,  even  though  they 
might  want  to  and  be  willing  to,  and  even 
though  the  federal  government  might  want 
to,  and  even  though  there  are  some  pretty 
positive  constitutional  and  politcal  reasons 
why  that  should  be  the  case. 

The  province  wants  to  keep  the  munici- 
palities under  its  thumb.  The  province  does 
not  believe  in  local  autonomy.  It  does  not 
really  believe  in  seeking  every  possible 
means  to  decentralize  authority,  to  give  the 
autonomy  that  the  municipalities  ought  to 
have. 

The  province,  and  rightly  in  this  case, 
keeps  worrying  about  the  fiscal  squeeze  at 
its  level  and  at  the  municipal  level,  and 
about  the  fiscal  powers  that  are  held  in  Ot- 
tawa. It  is  unwilhng  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  may  have  to  wait  a  long  time  be- 
fore fiscal  powers  are  decentralized  from 
Ottawa  even  though  they  ought  to  be.  The 
federal  government,  for  political  reasons  of 
its  own,  is  going  to  try  to  keep  some  dol- 
lars flowing  into  the  municipalities,  into 
urban  areas,  if  only  because  of  the  votes. 

Therefore,  it  is  shortsighted  of  the  prov- 
ince to  try  to  cut  out  the  kind  of  direct 
consultations  and  discussions  that  ought  to 
take     place     between     the     municipalities— 
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which  are  seeking  and  anxious  for  and  need 
that  aid— and  the  federal  government,  which 
is  willing  to  dole  it  out  but  is  unwilling 
to  transfer  income  tax  points  or  make  other 
unconditional  transfers  which  would  allow 
the  degree  of  autonomy  that  the  municipali- 
ties ought  to  have. 

As  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the 
provincial  government  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment are  at  fault  in  this.  Perhaps  if  one 
turned  to  the  provincial  government  one 
could  see  more  explicitly  just  how  meaning- 
ful its  kind  of  consultation  really  is.  In  one 
of  the  documents  which  was  presented  be- 
fore the  tri-level  conference,  Mr.  Mac- 
Naughton  boasted  of  the  two  established 
means  of  consultation  which  existed.  One 
was  the  provincial-municipal  liaison  com- 
mittee. 

Now,  granted,  that  committee  meets  every 
month.  Not  every  municipality,  by  a  long 
shot,  is  represented  on  it,  and  not  one  breath 
of  one  word  of  what  occurs  in  that  com- 
mittee comes  out  to  the  public,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  of  the  government's  insistence  that 
it  will  interpret  what  happens  in  that  com- 
mittee and  that  its  proceedings  will  take  place 
in  camera,  in  private.  It  is  consultative  or 
advisory. 

There  is  no  means,  however,  by  which  the 
municipalities  can  engage  public  support  for 
the  case  that  they  may  bring  before  that 
liaison  committee,  in  order  to  let  the  public 
know  how  the  province  is  reacting;  whether 
the  province  is  being  co-operative  or  obstruc- 
tive in  the  things  that  are  being  discussed 
with  the  municipalities. 

The  other  bodies  cited  by  Mr.  MacNatugh- 
ton  are  the  provincial-municipal-regional  ad- 
visory committees  for  the  five  economic  re- 
gions of  Ontario.  These  were  first  announced 
last  June.  They  were  meant  to  be  set  up  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  They  are  not  yet  set  up. 

Once  again,  the  province  has  shown  that 
it  is  not  willing  to  involve  the  municipalities 
in  a  very  important  aspect  of  their  future 
growth  and  development  —  that  is  the  re- 
gional planning  that  has  gone  on  and  wiU 
continue  to  go  on.  In  fact,  whether  it's  the 

t  Toronto-centred  region  plan  or  the  Design 
for  Development,  Phase  I,  for  eastern  On- 
tario or  for  other  regions  of  the  province,  the 
province  has  created  plans  in  private.  It  has 
laid  them  on  to  the  municipalities;  it  has 
them  presented  as  faits  accomplis. 

There  has  never  been  the  proper  kind 
of  debate,  whether  in  this  chamber  or  with 
the  municipalities  or  with  the  public,  about 
these  plans.  The  province,  in  other  words,  is 
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planning  pretty  much  in  isolation.  It's  clear 
to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  kind  of  self- 
satisfied  praise  which  the  member  for 
Beaches- Woodbine  brings  to  the  present  sys- 
tem is  simply  not  justified.  The  province,  in 
creating  out  of  the  blue  transit  systems  which 
substantially  affect  the  future  growth  and 
development  of  municipalities,  is  acting  just 
as  arbitrarily  as  the  federal  government  has 
acted,  say,  in  creating  waterfront  parks  here 
in  Metro  Toronto. 

Both  senior  levels  of  government  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  kind  of  breakdown  that 
exists,  and  both  of  them  need  the  will  and, 
if  one  will,  the  discipline  of  proper  tri-level 
consultations  on  a  permanent,  rather  than  a 
temporary  basis.  We  would  support  that.  I 
would  caution  the  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill  (Mr.  Givens)  on  the  other  hand,  not  to 
expect  the  millenium  overnight. 

The  senior  governments,  this  one  certainly 
included,  are  not  particularly  amenable  to  this 
process.  They  do  not  co-operate  particularly 
well.  They  tend  to  make  political  decisions 
arbitrarily  and  in  isolation.  So  far,  they  have 
shown  no  willingness  to  give  to  the  munici- 
palities the  kind  of  partnership  and  the  kind 
of  autonomy  that  they  ought  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution. 

I  have  been  interested  in  what  has  been 
said  thus  far.  Perhaps  my  thrust  is  somewhat 
different.  I  have  listened  to  government 
speakers  tell  us  of  their  great  flexibility  and 
of  their  willingness  to  listen.  Yet  it  has  been 
my  experience  both  as  a  municipal  politi- 
cian and  as  one  not  in  politics  over  a  period 
of  time,  that  the  reverse  is  true.  I  regret  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Beaches-Woodbine, 
who  was  himself  involved  at  the  mimicipal 
level,  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  this  reso- 
lution is  not  one  which  is  relevant,  apparently, 
at  this  time. 

Several  people  in  the  course  of  debate  since 
I  have  been  here  have  wondered  why  such 
matters  as  regional  government  should  have 
been  in  any  part  of  the  campaign,  or  the 
concern  of  voters  in  the  riding  of  St.  George. 
It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  this  government  should  welcome  this 
sort  of  secretariat  so  that  it  could  become 
less  remote  from  people  and  understand  a 
little  better  what  the  feelings  are  of  people, 
particularly  in  the  urban  areas. 

This  govenmient  is  talking  about  local 
autonomy.  Let  us  examine  such  a  matter  as 
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the  field  of  education.  With  great  self-right- 
eousness one  of  the  ministers  has  spoken 
about  the  need  for  holding  a  ceiling,  but  he 
hasn't  explained  that  as  far  as  this  government 
is  concerned,  it  has  imposed  programmes  on 
the  boards  of  education  —  programmes  which 
have  cost  money;  programmes  which  have  re- 
quired staff.  This  is  local  autonomy,  but  are 
they  prepared  to  permit  to  those  local  school 
boards  the  cutting  back  in  these  programmes 
as  part  of  their  cuts  to  accommodate  the 
government?  Surely  this  whole  field  of  edu- 
cation is  something  which  has  to  be  discussed 
at  all  three  levels  because,  of  course,  all 
three  levels,  as  has  been  so  properly  stated, 
are  involved  in  education. 

Then  this  government  has  decided  in  its 
wisdom  to  cut  back  on  the  terms  of  office 
of  municipal  governments  such  as  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  and  then  it  talks  about 
their  autonomy  to  plan.  To  plan  what,  and 
in  what  terms?  If  there  were  such  a  secre- 
tariat, Mr.  Speaker,  this  government  could 
more  readily  understand,  if  it  wishes  to, 
what  the  problems  of  planning  are  at  an 
urban  level  such  as  that  in  which  we  are 
meeting  today. 

I  mentioned  in  my  speech  earlier  that 
the  metropolitan  government  could  not  re- 
solve the  problem  of  garbage  disposal  in  a 
two-year  term.  Yet  this  is  a  problem  which 
should  be  engaging  all  levels  of  government 
because  it  is  related  to  matters  of  rights  of 
municipalities;  it  is  related  to  matters  of 
pollution;  it  is  related  to  matters  which  can- 
not be  solved  by  a  municipality  alone  nor 
can  it,  with  respect,  be  resolved  by  the  pro- 
vincial governments  alone. 

There  are  ongoing  problems  which  re- 
quire ongoing  consideration,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  these  one-shot,  once-a-year  sort  of 
gatherings  together  are  not  going  to  resolve 
those  problems.  It  strikes  me,  too,  that 
rather  than  crying  about  what  the  federal 
government's  role  is,  if  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment invites  the  federal  government  in, 
it  has  at  least  taken  away  one  of  its  ex- 
cuses for  not  being  involved— that  is,  that 
they  have  to  await  the  invitation  of  the 
province  before  they  can  intrude  themselves 
in  urban  matters. 

There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  are  in  this  province  in  an  era  of  assess- 
ment planning.  Yet  no  one  has  stopped  to 
look  at  the  effect  on  the  planning  of  a 
municipality  by  the  formula  assessment  pol- 
icy of  this  government. 

But  when  you  see,  the  change  in  the 
assessment    is    the    transfer    from    commerce 


and  industry— including,  my  understanding 
is,  the  highrise  developments— over  to  the 
residential  home  owner  and  the  residential 
farmer,  then  there  has  to  be  some  kind  of 
co-operation  so  that  people  will  be  able  to 
understand;  either  to  stop  this  formula  plan- 
ning or  to  be  able  to  sit  down  and  under- 
stand what  their  future  is. 

We  pass  up  this  opportunity  if  we  allow 
the  provincial  government  to  impose  its 
Disneyland-kind  of  rail  system  on  Toronto 
as  a  solution,  or  a  possible  solution  to  prob- 
lems. Surely  we  have  to  recognize  that  we 
have  to  plan  beyond  even  Metropolitan 
Toronto  in  the  transportation  system.  It  can 
only  be  done  effectively  when  you  have  the 
co-operation  and  consultation  of  urban  gov- 
ernments  across   the   province. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  causing 
so  much  dismay  right  across  Ontario  in  the 
whole  area  of  regional  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  this  govern- 
ment to  show  leadership  in  this  area,  to 
prove  to  people  what  they  have  been  saying 
—and  that  is  that  they  do  believe  in  local 
autonomy— to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard. 

Because  quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  go  across  the  province  in  the  limited 
areas  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  be, 
people  do  not  believe  this  government  is 
concerned  with  local  autonomy.  They  be- 
lieve that  government  is  imposing  upon 
people  that  which  they  want  to  impose. 
And  believe  me,  wath  what  we  have  seen 
in  the  failures  of  policies  I  would  think 
that  you  need  all  the  vdsdom  you  can  get. 
And  accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sup- 
porting this  resolution  as  it  stands.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
usually  bring  out  the  beast,  let's  get  it  over 
with  in  the  first  30  seconds. 

What  I  said  on  the  Provincial  Affairs 
programme  the  other  night  was  simply  this 
—and  I  defy  anybody  in  what  is  left  in  the 
Liberal   caucus   over  there  to  disagree  with 


Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  There  are 
more    Liberals   than   there   are   Tories. 

Mr.  Drea:  And  what  I  said,  and  it  is  an 
exact  quote,  is:  "The  age  of  the  automobile 
in  mass  rapid  transit  is  gone  forever."  Now, 
I  defy  anybody  to  argue  with  that. 
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Having  got  that  one  out  of  the  way— 
because  I  use  things  hke  that  on  television 
for  only  one  reason— I  like  to  explode  things 
in  York-Forest  Hill.  But  I  will  probably 
explode  a  few  more  things  in  York-Forest 
Hill  this  afternoon  because  I  support— and 
without  any  qualification,  and  without  any 
of  this  third  reading  nitpicking  and  fooling 
around— I  support  entirely  the  motion  put 
forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill, 

Mr.  Raid:   We  must  be  wrong. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  members  opposite  are 
cutting  into  my  time. 

The  reason  that  I  support  the  motion— 
and  again  I  say  without  any  qualification- 
is  the  time  has  come  to  tell  the  truth;  which 
I  realize  to  an  awful  lot  of  people,  although 
not  necessarily  in  this  chamber,  is  a  rather 
painful  experience. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  It's  un- 
parliamentary. 

Mr.  Drea:  That's  right.  For  almost  100 
years  we  in  Canada  have  relied  upon  this 
little  textbook  maxim  —  and  I'm  sure  it  goes 
back  to  the  old  common  readers  —  that  the 
municipalities,  even  when  they  were  tov^m- 
ships,  cow  paths,  crossroad  towns,  were  the 
creatures  and  the  creation  of  a  rather  bene- 
volent if  somewhat  remote  province. 

We  carried  on  that  charade  until  the  prov- 
inces lost  their  fiscal  authority,  when  in  a 
moment  of  bewildered  stratagem,  I  suppose 
it  was,  they  turned  over  the  collection  of 
income  tax  to  the  federal  government,  and  as 
such  they  wound  up  losing  their  treasuries. 
At  that  point  the  federal  government  again 
took  great  consolation  and  great  relief  in  that 
maxim,  that  somehow  the  municipalities  were 
the  creatures  of  the  province  and  somehow 
the  federal  government  would  arrange,  either 
by  keeping  taxes  dowTi  or  leaving  more  to  be 
raised  by  the  provinces,  or  by  raising  taxes 
and  funnelling  them  back  in  cost-shared  pro- 
grammes, that  the  municipalities  would  be 
taken  care  of. 

The  progress  of  government  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  last  century,  regardless  that  it  was 
slow  at  the  beginning,  that  little  was  done  in 
the  Depression  or  that  it  was  temporarily 
interrupted  by  the  wars,  has  meant  more 
services  to  people  year  by  year.  The  munici- 
pality was  only  set  up  to  provide  the  solu- 
tions to  certain  material  problems.  The  muni- 
cipality was  set  up  in  the  beginning  as  a 
method   of   determining,    not   land   use,    but 


land  right.  A  person  went  into  a  township 
and  fenced  off  his  farm.  He  was  part  of  the 
township.  He  paid  for  some  very  basic  serv- 
ices —  the  policemen,  some  type  of  fire  pro- 
tection and  so  on. 

When  education  became  expensive  —  and 
here  I  disagree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  George  —  I  don't  think  education  has  any 
place  in  this  particular  kind  of  debate.  Be- 
cause long  ago  we  segregated  the  local  board 
of  education  from  the  operations  of  the  muni- 
cipal council.  We  did  that  very  deliberately. 

But  the  municipality  today  whether  it  is  a 
township  or  a  numbered  township  in  north- 
ern Ontario,  which  is  administered  directly 
by  the  province  since  it  is  unorganized  ter- 
ritory, or  a  borough  the  size  of  the  one  where 
I  reside  and  part  of  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent  —  neither  one  of  those  govern- 
ments was  ever  intended  to  serve  people. 

Just  today  I  got  a  very  nice  document  from 
the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 
ices. It  told  me  how  much  money  was  going 
to  recreation  in  Scarborough  this  year.  I'm 
very  gratefbl  for  it,  but  for  the  whole  borough 
of  Scarborough  it  is  about  $43,000.  Now  that 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  money  for  kids  playing 
baseball  and  so  on,  but,  the  recreation  needs 
of  the  borough  where  I  reside  are  estimated 
at  $38  million  over  the  next  10  years.  And 
that's  only  to  bring  us,  by  1983,  to  the 
point  where  we  should  have  been  in  1968. 

Why  are  we  in  that  predicament?  We  are 
neither  any  better  run  nor  any  worse  run 
than  any  other  municipality.  We  are  in  this 
recreation  predicament  because  of  the  hous- 
ing policies  of  the  federal  government.  When 
other  areas  wouldn't  take  NHA  housing  and 
the  small  NHA  lot,  Scarborough  was  betwixt 
and  between  and  eventually,  because  of  our 
low  tax  base,  through  some  grants  and  so  on 
and  so  forth,  we  got  it.  We  had  a  prolifera- 
tion of  single-family  houses.  There  were  no 
parks— nothing,  just  house  after  house  after 
house.  Then  along  came  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment after  the  federal  government  and  its 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.  policy  forced  us  into 
untenable  recreation  programme. 

Recreation  is  one  of  the  new  services  for 
people.  It  wasn't  here  100  years  ago.  You 
went  in  your  backyard.  Now  there  aren't  any 
backyards.  After  the  federal  government  was 
done,  the  provincial  government  came  in,  and 
through  the  proliferation  of  Ontario  Housing 
again,  there  was  a  tremendous  need  for  recre- 
ation of  $38  million  over  10  years.  There  is 
no  possible  way  that  this  borough  can  pro- 
vide that;  it  can't  raise  the  taxes,  it  can't  do 
anything  else  about  it. 
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Certainly  everything  the  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  has  said  about  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  its  attitude  towards  urban  affairs  is 
remarkably  correct.  I  suppose  this  is  going  to 
bring  about  some  kind  of  an  uproar  in  here, 
but  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  municipal 
capabilities  of  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill.  When  he  went  to  Ottawa  a  great 
number  of  people  in  urban  areas  thought 
that  finally,  here  is  somebody  who  has  enough 
prestige  and  personality,  enough  clout  and 
personally  enough  brains  and  enough  dedi- 
cation, that  we're  going  to  ram  it  through 
some  of  these  lunkhead  civil  servants  in 
Ottawa  that  we  do  need  a  better  break  in 
urban  areas.  And  what  happened  to  him? 
He's  lucky  he  got  back  to  Toronto  alive. 

Now,  we  are  back  into  the  same  problem 
here.  Last  year,  with  all  the  fanfare  —  and 
let's  forget  about  the  Confederation  of  To- 
morrow, what  was  it,  a  conference  on  con- 
federation or  something,  in  1967.  Noble  ideals 
gone  again  —  we  went  into  this.  Again  we 
dragoon  the  poor  municipality  in.  We  pull  it 
in  by  the  shirt  and  we  say:  "Now,  look, 
we're  going  to  sit  down  and  look  at  your 
problems." 

We  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  are  not 
interested  in  urban  problems.  If  we  were  we 
wouldn't  have  got  the  urban  communities  in- 
to these  crazy  cost-shared  programmes.  We 
sit  here,  this  government  —  and  so  does  every 
other  provincial  government  in  this  country 
—  we  sit  here  and  we  say  we  don't  want  any 
more  of  these  cost-shared  programmes  with 
the  federal  government  because  they  dictate 
the  terms.  Along  with  the  money  that  comes 
in,  they  dictate  the  terms. 

What  do  we  do  when  we  have  a  chance? 
When  we  get  the  federal  money  —  and  we 
get  it  in  social  services  and  we  get  it  under 
the  table  in  universities,  we  get  it  all  over 
the  place  —  we  then  dictate  to  the  poor 
municipdities.  There's  red  tape  between  us 
and  the  feds?  You  should  take  a  look  at 
the  red  tape  between  us  and  the  poor  munic- 
ipality, and  it's  even  worse  for  the  poor 
crossroads  place. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  The  mem- 
ber should  form  his  own  political  party. 

Mr.  Drea:  I  say  to  you  that  the  time  has 
come  when  we've  got  to  be  honest.  Urban 
governments  are  now  faced  with  the  prob- 
lems that  were  never  foreseen  by  anyone  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  British  North 
America  Act.  Again,  I  agree  with  the  mem- 
ber that  the  British  North  America  Act  will 
not  be  repatriated  as  the  Constitution  in  our 


time.  I  -wish,  it  could  be  but  it  won't  be.  In 
the  meantime,  Toronto  and  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  such  little  side  adventures  as  Mis- 
sissauga,  Cambridge,  north  Pickering,  are 
not  going  to  wait  for  a  repatriation  of  the 
Constitution. 

Again,  there  are  some  simple  solutions  be- 
ing put  forward;  a  one  or  two  per  cent  in- 
come tax;  or,  let  the  city  levy  its  own  sales 
tax.  These  things  have  been  tried  in  the 
United  States  as  last  desperate  measures  to 
try  and  revive  city  life  —  well,  they  haven't 
even  got  an  urban  society  any  more.  They 
failed  there. 

So  what  the  motion  is  proposing  is  that 
instead  of  all  these  sham  conferences,  where 
they  bring  everybody  in  with  his  dicky  suit 
and  take  his  picture  and  everybody  is  sup- 
posed to  be  having  a  great  time  and  nothing 
happens,  there  should  be  a  permanent  body. 
That,  to  me,  makes  eminent  good  sense.  The 
people  who  work  in  municipalities  and  are 
faced  with  the  terrible  proposition  of  having 
programmes  and  not  being  able  to  find  the 
money,  know  where  the  problems  are. 

Secondly,  I  say  to  you  that  that  kind  of  a 
thing  will  do  more  for  the  type  of  urban 
Conservatism  as  represented  by  such  people 
as  the  pride  of  the  Eghnton  Progressive 
Conservative  Association,  Dave  Crombie,  the 
Mayor  of  Toronto,  and  myself,  a  little  bit 
further  in  the  suburbs.  This  will  do  more  to 
end  this  nonsense  of  building  a  20-storey 
apartment  house  because  it  will  get  you  taxes. 
It  might  get  you  taxes  for  two  years  but  it 
will  get  you  grief  for  the  next  38. 

The  time  has  come  where  we've  got  to 
stop  playing  lip  service  and  bringing  the 
municipalities  in  as  some  kind  of  a  juvenile 
delinquent  who  is  on  parole.  There  are  people 
in  the  smaller  areas,  I  say  to  you  with  a  great 
deal  of  candour,  who  can  spend  money  in  a 
wiser  fashion  than  some  of  the  things  that  we 
in  this  area  do  and  the  federal  government 
does.  So,  without  qualification,  without  any 
type  of  nit-picking,  I  am  very  proud  to  sup- 
port the  motion  of  the  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill.  I  think  it  exemplifies  the  type  of 
thinking  that  he  has  always  brought  to  the 
urban-municipal  field.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  concludes  the  private 
members'  hour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  estimates 
of  the  Attorney  General  be  referred  to  the 
standing  estimates  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder-Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  clarification,  does  this 
mean  that  it  is  possible  that  the  standing 
committee  on  estimates  may  be  dealing  with 
those  particular  estimates  tomorrow  evening, 
concurrently  with  the  House  and  during  the 
windup  of  the  debate  on  the  Throne  Speech? 

Mr.  R.  Cisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Just 
after  the  budget  speech. 

An  Hon.  member:  Not  until  after  the  bud- 
get. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet ) :  It  could  be.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  it  or  isn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It  could  be.  It  prob- 
ably will  be,  but  the  move  is  being  made  so 
that  the  committee- 
Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 
Well,  the  House  leader  has  got  to  be  more 
specific  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —can  constitute  itself 
tomorrow.  As  to  what  the  committee  does, 
it  is  in  its  own  hands.  I'm  not  going  to  dic- 
tate to  the  members  what  they  do. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  The  House 
Leader  runs  the  business  of  the  House  and 
members  on  this  side  would  like  to  hear 
the  windup  of  the  Throne  Speech  debate. 
I'm  sure  the  NDP  members  do,  also.  Surely 
we  can  put  off  the  estimates  of  the  Attorney 
General  until  after  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  committee  when  it  constitutes 
itself. 

Interjection  by   an   hon.   member. 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I'm  calling  the  order 
of  the  business  of  the  House.  I  don't  wish 
to  dictate  what  different  areas  do.  While 
we  are  at  it,  I  would  like  to  outline  what 
will  happen  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

On  Thursday,  of  course,  we  will  have  the 
budget;  at  the  conclusion  of  the  budget,  I 
think  it's  been  traditional  that  the  House 
adjourn.  On  Friday  morning,  we  will  either 
proceed  here  with  estimates  which  will  be 
announced,  or  second  readings.  I  will  let 
that  be  known  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity. 

I'm  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  call 
the  exact  order  of  business  for  next  week 
but  for  the  information  of  members  I  wovJd 
hope  that  the  House  would  sit  next  week  on 
Monday,  including  Monday  evening;  Tues- 
day; Tuesday  evening;  and  Wednesday;  and 
that  we  would  adjourn  on  Wednesday, 
April  18,  at  6  o'clock  until  Tuesday, 
April  24. 

That  would  give  us  the  sitting  hours  of 
the  week  so  that  we  can  return  to  our 
homes  and  constituencies  on  Wednesday 
evening  for  the  balance  of  the  Easter  week- 
end. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  House  will  close  at 
6  o'clock  on  Wednesday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
I  will  also  endeavour  to  inform  the  House, 
certainly  before  the  weekend,  what  the 
business  of  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day will  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Apart  from  our  very  special 
guests,  we  have  in  the  east  gallery  today 
students  from  Humbercrest  Senior  Public 
School  of  Toronto  and  from  McLaughlin 
Collegiate  Institute  of  Oshawa.  In  the  west 
gallery  there  are  students  from  Deer  Park 
Senior  Public  School  of  Toronto  and  Sheridan 
College  of  Oakville. 

At  3  o'clock  we  will  be  joined  by  students 
from  Belle  River  High  School  of  Belle  River. 

KINGSTON  TERCENTENARY 

Hon.  C.  J.  Apps  (Minister  of  Correctional 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  beg  your 
indulgence  for  a  moment  in  order  to— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): It  certainly  requires  some  justification. 

Hon.  Mr.  Apps:  —make  a  short  armoiunce- 
ment  which,  I'm  sure,  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  members  of  the  Legislature.  As  they  may 
know,  Kingston  this  year  is  celebrating  its 
300th  anniversary. 

Members  will  find  on  their  desks  a 
brochure  which  outlines  the  great  number  of 
ceremonies  and  events  that  are  taking  place 
in  Kingston  during  this  year.  They  wiU  see 
that  we  wiU  be  honoured  in  having  the 
Queen  visit  us  on  June  27.  We  have  a  home- 
coming week  from  July  9  to  July  15.  Ehiring 
that  time,  on  July  13,  we  will  have  a  new 
landing  by  Count  Frontenac. 

I  would  hope  that  all  members  of  the 
Legislature  would  visit  us  during  this  coming 
year.  I  can  assure  them  that  they  will  receive 
a  very  warm  welcome.  In  the  words  of  our 
mayor,  "Kingston  is  justifiably  proud  of  its 
position  in  the  history  of  Ontario  and  Canada. 
I  urge  all  citizens  and  visitors  to  join  with 
us  as  we  make  1973  a  truly  enjoyable  and 
memorable  year." 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mcllveen  (Oshawa):  Can  we 
stay  at  the  minister's  house? 


Tuesday,  April  10,  1973 

Hon.  Mr.  Apps:  A  warm  invitation  is  given 
to  all  members  of  the  Legislature  to  come 
and  visit  us. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The 
minister  looks  better  in  the  dress  of  the  19th 
century  than  that  of  the  20th. 

Hon.  Mr.  Apps:  As  members  will  see,  I  am 

wearing  a  costume- 
Mr.    M.    Cassidy    (Ottawa    Centre):    The 

17th  century  actually. 

Hon.  Mr.  Apps:  —similar  to  that  which 
was  worn  a  great  deal  during  those  years. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  to  the  House 
at  this  time  in  the  Speaker's  gallery  his 
worship  the  mayor  of  Kingston,  George 
Speal  and  Mrs.  Speal. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  to  members  as 
well,  the  chairman  of  the  Kingston  ter- 
centenary committee,  Mr.  Wally  Viner  and 
Mrs.  Viner,  and  the  wife  of  the  member  for 
Kingston  and  the  Islands,  Mrs.  Apps. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  She  is 
better  looking  than  the  minister  is. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations):  Who 
isn't? 

Hon.   Mr.  Apps:   We  would  be  delighted 
if    after   the    question   period   the    members 
would  come  in  twos  and  threes- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Maybe  ones  or  twos. 

Hon.  Mr.  Apps:  —so  that  we  will  always 
have  a  quorum  in  the  House,  to  room  247  in 
order  to  say  hello  to  our  mayor  and  the 
delightful  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have 
come  down  from  Kingston  this  afternoon  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  everyone  in  this 
Legislature  knows  about  our  tercentenary 
project.  We  will  welcome  the  members  very 
much  and  would  appreciate  it  if  they  would 
just  come  in  and  say  hello  at  that  time. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
I'd  like  that  wig  when  the  minister  is  finished 
with  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker:   Statements  by  the  ministry.  GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 


Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  A.  J.  Roy   (Ottawa  East):   The  min- 
ister is  standing,  Mr.  Speaker. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL  MEETING 
OF  INDUSTRY  MINISTERS 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
inform  the  House  about  the  federal-provincial 
meeting  of  industry  ministers  held  yesterday 
in  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

The  discussion,  hosted  by  the  federal  Min- 
ister of  Industry,  Trade  and  Commerce, 
covered  a  vdde  range  of  topics  of  interest 
to  both  levels  of  government,  and  were  both 
useful  and  informative.  Among  the  subjects 
we  discussed  were  national  industrial  policies, 
Canada-US  relations,  the  GATT  trade  nego- 
tiations, assistance  to  small  businesses,  and 
the  federal  government's  Bill  C-132,  the 
Foreign  Investment  Review  Act. 

Ontario  pressed  during  these  discussions, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  full  and  complete  prior  con- 
sultation between  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  on  any  of  these  areas  that  are 
of  direct  concern  to  both  the  provinces  and 
the  federal  government.  May  I  say  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Foreign  Investment  Review 
Act,  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  commitment 
from  the  federal  government  that  before  any 
decision  is  made  on  a  foreign  takeover  the 
provincial  government  will  be  able  to  see 
the  full  and  complete  file  on  the  matter— I 
might  inform  the  House  here  that  there  was 
an  indication  by  the  minister  that  the  com- 
plete file  would  be  available  at  the  request 
of  the  province  at  any  time  during  the  review 
—and  will  be  able  to  make  recommendations 
concerning  the  decision  by  the  government. 

We  also  found,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
a  wide-ranging  consensus  among  the  prov- 
inces for  more  consultation  on  matters  of 
international  interest  such  as  the  GATT  nego- 
tiations, and  the  federal  government  was 
made  aware  of  the  need  for  provincial  input 
before  any  decisions  are  made  relating  to  sub- 
jects which  are  of  prime  concern  to  the 
provinces.  The  federal  government  also 
agreed  to  consult  with  the  provinces  on 
these  matters  and  our  officials  will  be  meet- 
ing with  officials  in  Ottawa  to  draw  up 
further  agendas  which  will  produce  results 
for  provincial  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Devel- 
opment: In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
damage  from  high  lake  levels  seem  to  far 
surpass  what  was  envisaged  in  the  minister's 
previous  statement,  can  he  report  to  the 
Legislature  any  further  assistance  or  pro- 
grammes designed  to  assist  the  communities 
which  have  been  so  seriously  damaged  in  the 
last  24  hours  and  which  are  still  under  a  very 
serious  threat  of  further  damage? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  programme  that  is  being  as- 
sessed by  the  government— I  think  I  men- 
tioned it  the  other  day— relates  to  a  system 
of  guaranteed  loans  to  be  made  available  to 
those  who  suffered  damage  and  need  tiie 
ready  cash  to  repair  it.  Whether  or  not  we 
decide  to  go  this  route,  of  course,  will  depend 
on  the  government  as  a  whole  but  it  is 
being  seriously  assessed  as  to  its  Treasury 
and  administrative  implications. 

Also,  we  are  waiting  upon  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  come  to  some- 
Mr.     M.    Cassidy    (Ottawa    Centre):     The 
floods  aren't  waiting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  —decision  with  regard 
to  the  availability  and  use  of  the  armed 
forces. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  floods  aren't  waiting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  As  I  understand  it, 
the  armed  forces  have  available  some  2,000 
men  in  the  Petawawa  area  and  perhaps  an- 
other 600  in  the  London  area,  with  incidental 
supporting  technical  people  and  engineers. 

My  conversations  with  the  hon.  Jack  Davis 
in  Ottawa  suggested  the  federal  government 
is  prepared  to  consider  releasing  armed  forces 
to  Ontario  for  work  along  the  shorelines  on 
some  basis  other  than  the  existing  one,  which 
would  require  either  the  province  or  the 
municipalities  involved  to  totally  underwrite 
their  cost. 

It  would  be  impossible  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, I  think,  to  sign  a  blank  cheque 
to  the  armed  forces  of  Canada,  not  knowing 
what  the  cost  of  their  operation  in  the  prov- 
ince would  be.  But  Mr.  Davis  has  advised  me 
that  in  the  days  ahead  he  and  the  government 
in  Ottawa  will  be  considering  some  kind  of 
formula  so  that  we  in  government  can  have 
some  support,  as  it  were,  in  the  presence  of 
the   forces,   some  knowledge   of  what   those 
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costs  would  involve,  and  we  ourselves  would 
be  in  a  position  to  equate  the  impact  of 
calling  in  the  armed  forces. 

I  may  also  say  that  the  federal  government 
has  moved  to  place  a  number  of  troops, 
soldiers  primarily,  in  positions  in  this  prov- 
ince, so  that  when  the  decisions  are  made 
in  Ottawa  and  in  Toronto  they  can  imme- 
diately be  released  for  action. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Went worth):  Supplementary 
question:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  proceed 
immediately  to  make  whatever  is  necessaiy 
available  to  the  people  on  the  lakefront?  The 
minister  must  surely  know— or  does  he  know— 
of  the  havoc  that  was  wreaked  last  evening, 
as  was  predicted  by  me  some  three  weeks 
ago? 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Did  the 
member  see  it  in  his  crystal  ball? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order: 

Mr.  Deans:  The  programme  being  oflFered 
by  the  government  is  useless. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  The 
member  walked  on  water  three  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  government's  programme 
is  useless  at  the  moment.  It  does  no  good  at 
all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Does  the  hon.  minister 
have  any  response?  No? 
The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  I  have  a  question 
of  the  provincial  secretary.  Does  the  minister 
have  any  experienced  engineers  in  his  depart- 
ment that  he  could  make  available  to  the 
municipalities  in  Kent  county  and  Essex,  such 
as  Erieau  and  Erie  Beach,  that  had  a  severe 
storm  yesterday,  so  that  tiiey  would  be  able 
to  go  down  and  advise  the  people  in  some 
way   how   they   could   protect   their   homes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Through  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources, 
and  I  believe  other  departments  that  are  clus- 
tered together  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
task  force  headed  by  Walter  Giles  of  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resoturces,  we  can  re- 
spond to  that  kind  of  request.  Indeed,  they 
are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the  province 
involved  in  the  erosion  and  the  flooding 
problems. 

Walter  Giles  is  the  key  co-ordinator  there 
and  he  has  resources  available,  not  only  from 
the  technical  and  engineering  point  of  view, 
but  I  would  point  out  to  the  member  for 
Wentworth,  we  are  doing  the  best  to  make 


other  equipment  and  other  expertise  available 
as  we  have  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  has  the  minister  made 
available  in  Saltfleet  township? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  It's  the— 

Mr.  Deans:  What  has  he  made  available? 

Mr.  Speaker:  It's  the  New  Democratic 
Party's  turn.  The  hon.  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  I  have 
a  supplementary.  How  long  will  the  minister 
and  the  cabinet  engage  in  these  endless 
considerations  while  the  emergency  acceler- 
ates? Why  is  it  not  possible  for  them  to 
abandon  their  nonsensical  80-20  formula, 
their  dollar  for  dollar,  their  endless  studies 
about  what  can  be  done,  and  move  in  and 
provide  the  money  that  is  required  now  for 
a  really  impossible  crisis  for  thousands  of 
homeowners  along  the  lakes?  How  long  will 
they  consider  it  before  they  act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Lewis:  What  are  they  taking  so  much 
time  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  We  are  not  taking  any 
particular  time.  We  have  announced  at  least 
two  programmes  and— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Programmes? 

Hon.  iMr.  Lawrence:  —the  money  is  there 

for  the  disaster  fund- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Sure— if  the  municipality  starts 

to  pay. 

Hon,  Mr.  Lawrence:  —the  money  is  there 
for  the  municipal  80-20  sharing,  and  I  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  on  individual  loans  we 
will  be  able  to  support  the  people  in  a  very 
few  days.  We  are  ready  to  act  on  those  two. 
Some  municipalities  are  acting  with  us.  The 
programmes,  I  think,  are  fair.  We  simply  can- 
not—perhaps the  leader  of  the  NDP  could, 
but  we  simply  cannot— stop  the  waters,  we 
cannot  stop  the  storms,  nor  can  we  promise 
the  owners  of  900-odd  miles  of  shoreline  that 
we  will  protect  them  and  compensate  them 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  don't  take  so  long. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  The  member  for  Wentworth 
can  walk  on  water. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wish  I  could. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Twenty  years  they  have  been 
waiting. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order  please.  The  hon. 
member  for  Rainy  River  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Thank  you, 
Mr,  Speaker.  Because  private  industry  will 
not,  will  the  minister  consider  initiating  an 
insurance  policy,  based  on  a  20-year  cycle, 
so  that  the  homeowners  and  cottage  owners 
can  protect  themselves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  is  very  much  worth  considering. 
After  the  last  high  water,  of  course,  the  inter- 
est in  protection  drops  with  the  water,  but  I 
would  say  that's  a  concrete  suggestion  and 
I  think  the  government  would  have  to  take  it 
into  consideration. 

May  I  say  in  parenthesis  that,  let  alone  the 
private  owners  as  such,  the  marina  owners 
are  experiencing  devastating  losses.  I  was 
talking  to  their  president  a  few  hours  ago  and 
their  ballpark  figures  are  running  into  $30 
million  to  $40  million  of  damage,  which  can 
only  increase  throughout  the  rest  of  this  year. 
So  we  certainly  have  a  ready  public  if  we 
should— and  I  think  we  must— consider  pre- 
senting some  kind  of  an  insurance  package. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  another 
question? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  four  supplementaries 
are  a  reasonable  number. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  just  for  clarification  of  a 
point  made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  it  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  this  really  is  a  matter 
of  urgent  importance. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  don't  understand  the  prob- 
lem—really you  don't. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  think  I  do.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked;  the  Speaker  can  provide  for 
a  reasonable  number  of  supplementaries. 
This  is  what  the  members  of  the  House 
asked  for. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  is  useless.  This  is  a  crisis, 
for  heaven's  sake! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 


ADOPTION  OF  FOREIGN  CHILDREN 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question  that  I 
would  like  to  put  to  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice,  in  the  absence  of  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  (Mr.  Bru- 
nelle). 

What  legal  recourse  exists  for  Dr.  Robert 
K.  Ferrie  of  Burlington  who  has  been  stop- 
ped by  this  government  in  his  attempts  to 
get  the  proper  documents  from  the  Minister 
of  Community  and  Social  Services  to  bring 
in  his  two  young  adopted  sons  from  Viet- 
nam? 

Secondly,  can  the  minister  explain  why  the 
government  policy  should  have  changed  in 
this  connection,  when  in  the  past  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  adoption  under  the  laws  of 
another  nation  has  always  been  automatic? 
Why  is  it  not  automatic  in  this  connection? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  fully  aware 
of  the  latest  situation  regarding  Dr.  Ferrie's 
plans    for   adoption   of   children   from   Viet- 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  are  adopted  legally. 
They  have  passports;  they  have  got  tickets. 
But  they  are  being  kept  out  by  this  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.   Lewis:    By   administrative   procedure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  think  the  information  I 
have,  and  what  I  have  read,  is  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ministry  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  requires  assurance  that  in  fact  they 
have  been  legally  approved  as  far  as  the 
Vietnamese  government  is  concerned- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Try 
making  a  phone  call. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Also,  I  believe,  part  of  this 
consideration  is  whether  or  not  the  Ferrie 
family  itself  intends  to  keep  those  children. 
If  Dr.  Ferrie  intends  to  adopt  the  children 
himself,  then  of  course  this  particular  point 
is  settled.  However,  if  the  children  are  to  go 
to  another  family  in  Ontario,  then  again  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
would  be  involved  in  some  way. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  undertake  to  personally  look  into 
the  problems  which  he  says  are  in  existence 
at  present  and  satisfy  himself  one  way  or 
the  other  and  report  to  the  House  without 
delay,  since  the  facts  that  he  presents  seem 
to  be  completely  at  variance  with  those  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Ferrie,  who  has  stated  publicly 
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that  the  adoption  has  been  completed  and  is 
legally  recognized.  The  immigration  of  these 
two  young  people  simply  awaits  a  statement 
from  this  government  that  the  requirements 
have  been  satisfied. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  would 
say  is  that  I  wish  Dr.  Ferrie,  who  happens  to 
be  a  constituent  of  mine,  would  write  to  me 
or  talk  with  me.  He  lives  about  two  blocks 
away. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
guess  he  must  be  Liberal. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  should  he  have  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Maybe  the  minister 
should  contact  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  constituent  contacts 
the  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  the  constituent  contacts 
the  member!  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  the  min- 
ister to  condescend  to  contact  a  constituent 
of  his,  no! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


r  GOVERNMENT  INTENTIONS  ON 

REGIONALIZATION 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
provincial  Treasurer,  Mr.  Speaker?  Given  the 
endless  array  of  statements  in  apparent  con- 
flict over  regional  government  emanating 
from  the  minister,  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis) 
and  yesterday  from  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart),  can  he  pro- 
vide for  the  House  a  statement  of  the  over- 
all intentions  of  government  for  that  part  of 
Ontario  not  now  covered  by  regional  govern- 
ment? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  If  I  may  spend 
just  a  minute,  Mr.  Speaker,  ehminating  the 
"apparent  contradictions,"  which  I  think  are 
not  contradictions  at  all,  here  is  the  situation. 

We  have  certain  proposals  in  front  of  the 
public  dealing  with  east  of  Metro,  Peel,  Hal- 
ton,  and  Hamilton-Wentworth.  These  pro- 
posals are  simply  that;  no  decisions  have  been 
made.    Decisions   will   have   to  be   made,   of 

•  course,  within  the  next  few  weeks.  I  am  not 
willing  to  proceed  with  any  one  of  these  pro- 
posals until  such  time  as  we  have  evaluated 
the  reaction  from  councillors  and  electors. 


I  think  each  of  these  areas  can  be  treated 
somewhat  differently.  I  don't  think  the  solu- 
tion for  east  of  Metro  is  necessarily  the  solu- 
tion that  should  be  imposed,  let  us  say,  upon 
Hamilton-Wentworth.  I  think  that  in  this 
matter,  as  in  many  other  matters,  we  have  to 
learn  how  to  give  heterogeneous  treatment 
across  the  province  to  a  complicated  matter. 

Applying  that  philosophy  to  the  question 
asked  by  the  leader  of  the  NDP,  I  think 
there  will  be  no  particular  model  equally 
adaptable  to  northern  Ontario  and  the  county 
of  Essex.  My  hope  is  that  we  can  work  with 
these  counties  and  municipalities,  whether  it 
be  Essex  and  Windsor  or  Sarnia  and  Lamb- 
ton,  to  assist  them  to  find  a  solution  accept- 
able and  adaptable  to  their  region. 

In  this  respect,  I  am  taking  a  look  at  exist- 
ing legislation  to  see  what  might  be  attempted 
by  way  of  change  to  facilitate  some  kind  of 
evolution  toward  a  stronger  county  system, 
perhaps,  in  some  instances. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  When  that  study  has 
been  completed  internally,  I  would  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  a  somewhat  more  precise 
explanation  of  our  viewpoint. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  A  complete 
ripoff. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  That  applause  is  amazing! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  that's  relief,  let  me  tell 
the  minister.  That's  an  expression  of  his 
colleagues'  relief. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  The  minis- 
ter knows  almost  as  much  as  the  NDP! 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'm  interested  in  what  the 
Treasurer  is  saying;  perhaps  he  can  provide 
just  a  further  step  in  the  analysis.  What  he  is 
saying  is  that  the  announced  intention  of  his 
predecessor  for  regional  government  units 
across  the  Province  of  Ontario,  announced  or 
legislated  by  1975,  has,  in  fact,  altered  and 
beyond  anything  presently  intended  he  has 
now  decided  to  retreat  to  the  county  units  or 
reinforced  county  imits  and  that  the  whole 
programme  has  been  jettisoned  in  his  terms? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  The  member  has  been 
listening  to  the  Liberals. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
never  any  such  programme.  In  all  my  years 
here  I  have  never— 
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Mr.  Lewis:  That's  one  of  the  most  comic 
comments  the  Treasurer  has  made. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  By  1975,  the 
former  minister  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  cuts 
pretty  deeply.  Take  my  own  home  town; 
there  has  never  been  any  mention  at  Queen's 
Park  about  regionalizing  London-Middlesex. 

Mr.  Lewis:  London  was  meant  to  be  a 
separate  fiefdom. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  For  the  members  of  the 
opposition    to    go    trooping    through    Huron 
county- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —making  a  claim  to  the 
contrary  is  a  complete  and  absolute  false- 
hood. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  didn't  hear  but  I  think  the 
minister  accused  me  of  a  falsehood.  I  would 
like  him  to  withdraw  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  used  my  own  part  of 
Ontario  as  an  illustration.  I  have  never,  since 
1959,  heard  any  suggestion  from  the  member 
for  Kent  or  any  other  person  in  our  caucus 
that  we  were  going  to  regionalize  London- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Can  the  Treasurer  forget  him 
so  quickly? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Just  a  minute.  I  am  re- 
peating this  because  the  member  didn't  hear 
it  the  first  time.  I  said  those  members  of  the 
opposition  who  trooped  through  Huron 
county  during  the  by-election  saying  some- 
thing to  the  contrary  were  telling  a  false- 
hood. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order!  The  member 
for  Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  supplementary  question  of 
the  minister. 

In  light  of  the  minister's  comments  last 
week  and  then  again  today  concerning  Wind- 
sor and  the  Essex  county  area,  and  knowing 
that  the  minister  would  like  to  see  that  the 
input  on  the  reorganization  came  from  the 
local  areas,  is  the  minister  willing  to  provide 
funds  to  the  communities— to  Windsor  and 
Essex  county— so  that  they  can  hire  staff  and 
go  into  an  in-depth  study  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  government  so  that  they  can  come 


up    with   the    answer   themselves   as   to   the 
type  of  government  they  would  like  to  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  that  is  one  possibil- 
ity, Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  investigating. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Will 
the  Treasurer  indicate,  in  an  area  where  there 
might  be  some  confusion  from  various  state- 
ments emanating  from  himself  and  the 
Premier,  what  the  disposition  in  the  Hamil- 
ton-Wentworth  area  is  at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  There  is  no  confusion 
here  at  all.  There  is  only  a  variety  of  inter- 
pretations placed  by  people  who  want  to 
make  trouble. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  is  referring 
to  the  Premier,  is  he? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  wouldn't  say  that 
if  the  Premier  were  sitting  beside  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  read  the  Premier's 
remarks  in  yesterday's  Hansard  and  he  has 
said  exactly  what  I  said— namely,  that  there 
has  been  no  decision  made  with  respect  to 
Hamilton- Wentworth;  that  the  proposals  put 
before  the  people  on  January  23  are  still 
under  consideration;— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —that  as  part  of  this  de- 
liberation process  we  are  conferring  with  the 
Hamilton  and  Wentworth  councils,  as  I  did 
at  noon  today;  and  I  was  interested  to  see 
that  no  Liberal  or  NDP  members  accepted 
my  invitation  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  to  you,  sir, 
that  the  members  of  this  caucus  were  not 
invited  to  the  meeting;  we  have  never  been 
invited  to  the  meeting— the  government  has 
attempted  to  keep  us  out. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  was  invited  to  the  meeting  of  Ham- 
ilton  council   on  Friday  and  he  came. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  was  not  invited,  I  asked. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  This  is  purely 
an  argument. 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  He  was  invited  to  the 
meeting  today  and  he  didnt  come. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  a  he. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  will 
please  withdraw  the  remark. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  can't  withdraw  it,  because 
it  is  true. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  has  ac- 
cused the  minister  of  uttering  a  lie. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  will  withdraw  that  statement 
if  the  minister  will  withdraw  his. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  with- 
draw the  statement. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  can't  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  He  would 
be  lying  if  he  withdrew  the  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  issued  instructions  to 
invite  the  MPPs  from  the  area.  If  this 
gentleman  was  not  available,  then  I  suppose 
he  didn't  get  the  message. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  with- 
draw the  statement  then? 

Mr.  Deans:  No!  I  will  reword  it  that  the 
minister  misled  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  regret  that  I  can't  accept 
that;  I  direct  the  hon.  member  to  withdraw 
the  statement. 

I  direct  the  hon.  member  for  the  last  time 
to  withdraw  the  statement. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  withdraw  the  statement.  I 
have  to;  I  have  no  choice— I  want  to  speak 
today. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  doesn't  care.  He 
sits  there  smiling  like  a  Cheshire  cat.  He 
doesn't  care  about  the  havoc  for  his  party. 
He  is  resigning.  That  will  be  his  legacy. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  was  not  invited. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  a  point  of  order.  I 
must  intervene. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  of  order  is  this: 
The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  was  forced 
to  withdraw  his  statement— and  I  draw  to 
your  attention  not  a  single  member  of  the 
Liberals  or  NDP  were  at  the  meeting  because 
they  didn't  receive  the  information  the  min- 
ister allegedly  conveyed  to  them.  Now,  under 
those  circumstances,  then  I  think  the  con- 
tention that  they  got  an  invitation  and  didn't 
attend  was  a  lie  or  a  misconception. 

Mr.  Deans:  Damn  right  it  was!  And  it 
wasn't  a  misconception. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  My  hon.  friend,  I  am 
perfectly  sure,  will  accept  my  word  when  I 
say  I  instructed  my  staflF  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  press  were  welcome  to  this  meeting 
as  were  MPPs  from  the  area. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  come  nobody  got 
their  invitations? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Just  a  minute  please.  If 
this  message  failed  to  reach  certain  members 
of  the  press  gallery  or  certain  members  of  the 
Legislature- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  They  weren't  invited.  No- 
body invited  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —that  was  contrary  to 
my  instructions  and  a  matter  of  imperfec- 
tion in  communications. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.   Mr.   White:   Just  a  minute.   I  have 
attempted  to  get  an  input  from  all  possible 
sources,  e.g.,  from  the  council,  the  city,  the 
area- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Just  a  minute,  —the  city, 
the  county,  the  MPPs  and  other  interested 
persons;  why  should  I  exclude  any  of  these 
people? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Surely  we  can 
have  some  order  in  the  chamber.  This  is  a 
question  period. 

Mr.   Lewis:   A   question,   Mr.   Speaker,   of  Mr.  Deans:  Why  should  we  come  to  order? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  if  the  hon.  members 
don't  wish  it,  I  assure  you  I  am  not  going  to 
waste  my  time  trying  to  gain  it. 


the 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order;  I  must  intervene  here. 
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Mr.   Lewis:   All  right  then,   don't  gain  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  come  nobody  got 
an  invitation? 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  minister  can't  organize 
a  luncheon,  how  is  he  going  to  reorganize 
Ontario? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hum- 
ber  ^r.  Leluk). 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  has  further  ques- 
tions. 


ONTARIO  NORTHLAND  RAILWAY 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question  of  the  docile,  un- 
controversial,  lamb-like  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications:  What  is  it 
about  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway  which 
makes  the  runs  through  so-called  mid-Canada 
uneconomic;  and  why  has  his  ministry  sup- 
ported the  ONR  in  its  wish  to  discontinue 
those  runs  through  northeastern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  was  surprised  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  wasn't  inter- 
ested enough  to  come  to  the  party. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wasn't  invited. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  Treasurer  knows  I  wasn't 
invited.  I  was  here  at  9:30  this  morning. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  do  you  say  about  that 
interjection,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  had  a  place  for  him. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Tell  him  we  will  pick  him  up 
on  the  train  and  take  him. 

An  hon.  member:  Mrs.  Calabash  can  go 
the  next  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  Sure  he  did.  I've  got  a  place 
for  him. 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  (Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  answer  to  the  hon.  member,  firstly,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Ontario  Northland 
is,  I  understand,  probably  the  only  railroad 
on  the  confa'nent  that  made  a  profit  last  year. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  does  the  minister  dis- 
continue passenger  service? 


Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  We  are  not  discontinu- 
ing passenger  service. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  the  minister  applied  to. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  thought  he  applied  to. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Ah,  you  put  the  member  up  to  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  I  would  advise  this 
Legislatiure  with  respect  to  the  ONR— the 
ONTO,  in  fact,  and  not  just  the  ONR,  be- 
cause there  are  other  aspects  of  the  ONTC— 
at  present  under  my  ministry  and  through 
the  policy  field  we  are  having  a  complete 
look  at  the  ONR  and  its  role  in  northern 
Ontario.  I,  for  one,  might  add  that  I  think 
there  can  be  a  role  for  the  ONR  in  north- 
em  Ontario,  apart  from  the  one  presently 
being  carried  on.  I  must  say  that  it  is  a 
very  efficiently  run  operation.  There  are 
aspects,  that  I'm  looking  at,  whereby  the 
government  of  this  province  should  take  into 
consideration  some  social  aspects  of  the  ONR 
that  perhaps  we  could  in  turn  subsidize, 
leaving  the  railway  free  to  look  after  the 
proper  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  rail- 
road in  the  north. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  if  I 
understand  the  minister,  he  is  not  really 
happy  then  about  the  effort  to  discontinue 
passenger  service  that  the  ONR  is  providing 
in  mid-Canada? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on!  The  government 
made  a  submission  to  the  transportation  com- 
mission to  discontinue  routes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Where? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  ONR  through  what  they 
call  mid-Canada. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  What  route? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  mid-Canada  passenger 
route  on  the  ONR. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Tm  sorry.  I  don't  think  the 
question  is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  comments,  the  speech, 
the  interjections,  and  so  on,  that  the  hon. 
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member  has  been  making,  are  not  part  of  the 
question  period. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  why  did— 

Mr.  Jessiman:  What  destination? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  that  is  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Which  one?  Which  destina- 
tion? Let  the  member  get  his  facts  straight. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  two  questions  then. 
Why  did  the  ONR  appeal  to  the  CTC  for  a 
discontinuance  of  its  mid-Canada  routes  in 
northern  Ontario? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now  just  hold  on  a  momenti 
Since  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway  doesn't  know  his  railway  made  that 
submission  to  the  CTC— 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Oh,  yes  he  does. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —perhaps  he  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  chairmanship  along  with 
the  vice-chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  will  be  dethroning 
incompetence- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supple- 
mentary question. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  supplementary 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications,  following  from  his 
statement  that  he  is  looking  at  the  purpose 
of  the  ONR.  Why  doesn't  he  just  return  to 
its  basic  purpose,  that  it  is  a  development 
road,  a  railroad  which  has  this  as  its  basic 
reason  for  existence,  and  simply  buUd  on 
that?  We  are  glad,  and  everyone  supports  his 
statement  that  it's  a  good  thing  to  make  a 
profit,  but  would  he  not  agree  that  it's  far 
better  to  return  to  its  primary  purpose  and 
that  is  for  the  development  of  northeastern 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can 
answer  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  that  he  must  have  been  listening  in  on 
my  conversations  during  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Humber. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  we've  had  enough 
discussion  on  that  topic. 

Mr.  N.  G.  Leluk  (Humber):  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  question,  referring  to  the  extensive  dam- 
age as  a  result  of  the  high  level  of  Lake 
Ontario  in  the  Mimico  area  yesterday,  has 
already  been  asked  by  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Sargent:   Somebody  speak  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Was  the  question  directed  to 
one  of  the  ministers? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  the 
Environment  has  the  answer  to  a  question 
previously  asked. 


ESPANOLA  WATER  CONDITION 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North  ( Mr.  Good ) 
asked  me  about  correspondence  which  I  had 
been  sent  from  the  town  of  Espanola.  The 
letter  was  from  the  assistant  clerk  of  the 
corporation  of  the  town  of  Espanola  and  re- 
quested my  ministry  to  undertake  an  investi- 
gation to  locate  the  reasons  for  the  pools  of 
black  water  appearing  on  the  surface  of  lakes 
in  the  Espanola  area. 

I  may  say  that  the  letter  came  in  when 
I  was  on  my  way  to  Sudbury  and  my  own 
staff  took  it  to  our  own  water  people  rather 
than  waiting  until  I  returned,  which  I  think 
is  quite  proper.  My  ministry  was  investigating 
this  matter  prior  to  receipt  of  a  similar 
request  from  Espanola. 

On  March  16,  inspectors  from  the  water 
quality  branch  and  the  air  management 
branch  obtained  samples  from  the  black  water 
puddles.  These  samples  are  undergoing  de- 
tailed chemical  analysis  which,  when  com- 
pleted, should  allow  staff  to  identify  the 
material  present  and  perhaps  the  source.  I 
have  today  written  to  the  town  council  to 
inform  them  that  if  the  source  of  the  pollu- 
tion is  determined  to  be  industrial,  suitable 
measures  will  be  taken  to  prevent  a  similar 
reoccurrence,  and  for  the  information  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North,  I  will  give 
him  a  copy  of  my  reply. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
David  has  a  question. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  two  Conservatives  in 
a  row,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  don't  think  so.  The  previous 
one  was  an  answer  to  a  question. 
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RYERSON  RADIO  STATION 

Mrs.  M.  Scrivener  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Colleges 
and  Universities.  Can  the  minister  inform  the 
House  as  to  whether  the  Ryerson  radio 
station  CJRT  will  be  permitted  to  continue 
its  operation  for  the  next  year? 

Mr.  Deans:  That  was  asked  a  week  ago. 

Hon.  J.  McNie  (Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities):  Mr,  Speaker,  as  of  the  moment, 
that's  a  matter  for  Ryerson  to  decide. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Could  the  minister  indi- 
cate, further  to  his  statement  a  week  or  10 
days  ago,  whether  or  not  additional  funds 
from  other  sources  have  been  allocated  by 
his  ministry  for  the  assistance  of  Ryerson  in 
keeping  that  radio  station  on  the  air? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question 
as  to  how  we  might  or  might  not  help  Ryer- 
son with  respect  to  this  radio  station  is  still 
to  be  determined. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  so,  then  it  is  really 
up  to  the  ministry  and  not  Ryerson  at  this 
stage? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that 
that's  not  an  appropriate  statement.  I  think 
that  Ryerson  still  have  it  within  their  preroga- 
tives to  fund  this  radio  station  if  they  choose 
to.  I  was  talking  to  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  governors  as  recently  as  today  at  noon,  and 
they're  looking  at  this  whole  question.  This 
might  well  be  regarded  as  a  higher  priority 
in  their  reassessment.  That's  up  to  them  at 
this  particular  moment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  General  welfare  recipients  can 
eat  at  La  Scala  but  they  don't  have  the 
moneyl 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 


USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources. 
About  a  month  ago  today  the  Lands  and 
Forests     King    Air    plane     crash-landed     at 


Goderich  and  did  about  $100,000  damage.  It 
could  have  been  worse;  the  Premier  could 
have  been  killed  and  we  would  have  had  the 
member  for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough) 
to  look  after  now— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  ask 
the  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I've  been  looking  through  the 
records  of  the  Treasury  and  I  can't  find 
where  the  Conservative  Party  paid  rent  for 
the  plane  that  day.  Is  it  the  minister's  prac- 
tice to  do  his  electioneering  on  government 
planes? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  take  this  question 
as  notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
which-Riverside. 


GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Provincial  Secrtary 
for  Resources  Development  regarding  a  legal 
aspect  of  the  flooding  problem  along  the 
shores  of  the  lower  Great  Lakes:  In  a  com- 
munity of  lakeshore  residents,  where  nine  out 
of  10  may  be  making  great  emergency  efforts 
to  protect  their  property  with  sandbags  and 
other  devices,  has  any  government  at  any 
level  any  emergency  powers  to  place,  or  have 
placed  or  allow  to  be  placed,  sandbags  or 
other  protective  devices  on  the  property  of 
the  owner  who  is  not,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, co-operating  in  the  emergency  and 
thereby  jeopardizing  the  efforts  of  all  the 
rest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
raise  a  legal  question.  It  is  one  I  mentioned 
in  the  House  the  other  day,  that  bedevils  the 
whole  question  of  what  we  do  on  what  legal 
base.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  is  at  the  moment  seized  of 
a  case  involving  lakeshore  owners  and  the 
province  in  the  perennial  discussions  that 
have  gone  on  over  the  years  as  to  who  does 
own  the  shore  along  the  lakes  and  to  what 
extent  that  ownership  is  tied  to  the  low  or 
high  water  level.  I  would  think  that  until 
this,  and  perhaps  other  cases  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  establish  the  title  to  the 
shores  themselves  there  can  be  no  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  Burr:  No. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  All  right;  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Revenue  has  the  answer  to  a  question 
previously  asked. 


ELIZABETH  GARDENS  PROJECT 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  30  I  was  asked  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor  West  (Mr.  Boimsall)  if  I  was 
aware,  as  he  put  it,  that  the  same  contractor 
that  built  Elizabeth  Gardens  in  Windsor  has 
approval  to  construct  a  set  of  similar  units 
on  Union  Blvd.  in  that  city.  I  am  advised, 
sir,  that  OHC  is  not  involved  in  any  way 
with  the  Union  Blvd.  site. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 


ONTARIO   HYDRO  LABOUR  DISPUTE 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour.  Since  it  is  now  over  six  months  since 
the  Hydro  arbitration  committee  was  struck 
and  no  decision  has  yet  been  handed  down, 
when  can  we  expect  action  to  relieve  the 
plight  of  the  strikers,  the  employees  of 
Hydro? 

Hon.  F.  Guindon  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  didn't  hear 
the  question  from  my  hon.  friend.  Would  he 
mind  repeating  it? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Since  it  is  over  six  months 
since  the  Hydro  arbitration  committee  was 
struck  and  no  decision  has  yet  been  handed 
down,  when  can  we  expect  a  decision  to  help 
the  employees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  matter,  of  course,  has  been  sent  to 
an  arbitration  board.  I  am  given  to  under- 
stand the  chairman  of  the  board,  Dean  R.  S. 
Mackay,  is  working  steadily  on  this  matter. 
I  would  presume  a  decision  should  come 
down  fairly  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


AIR  POLLUTION  IN  TORONTO 

Mr.  M.  Shuhnan  (High  Park):  A  question 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Would  the  minister  care  to  comment 
on  the  Touhey  report,  which  was  released 
yesterday  in  Los  Angeles,  which  states  that 
in  Toronto  our  pollution  problem  will  be  as 
serious   as  that   of   Los   Angeles   within  five 


years  because  of  the  over-building  of  service 
stations,  car  washes  and  highrises? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Is  the  minister  aware  of  this  report,  and  does 
he  intend  to  take  any  action  about  it  if  he  is 
or  is  not  aware  of  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  now  aware  of  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  vdll  get  a  copy  of  it.  Having 
had  experience  with  my  hon.  friend  about 
other  reports,  I  would  like  to  read  it  before 
I  comment  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 


JAIL  SENTENCE  FOR  KEEPING  DOGS 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General:  Has  the  Attor- 
ney General  investigated  claims  made  by 
officials  of  the  Ontario  Humane  Society  that 
one  Matthew  James  Varey,  aged  82,  was 
serving  a  40-day  jail  sentence  because  the 
township  of  Mono  was  out  to  get  him  in  rela- 
tion to  keeping  dogs  in  unauthorized  loca- 
tions? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Attorney  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  was  a  case  of  a  breach  of  a 
municipal  bylaw  in  that  particular  township. 
The  sentence  has  been  handed  down  and  it 
may  be  subject  to  appeal. 

Mr.  Good:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  the  investigation  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  done,  is  he  aware  of  the  claim  that  every 
time  the  gentleman  concerned  moved  his  ken- 
nel from  one  location  to  another  on  his 
property  the  township  changed  its  bylaw  to 
get  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I 
checked  into  the  matter  generally.  It  is  subject 
to  appeal. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 


GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Mr.  Deans:  A  question  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development:  Has  the 
provincial  secretary  reconsidered  his  pro- 
gramme for  flood  control,  and  will  he  please 
make  available  to  individuals,  on  the  80-20 
basis,  the  money  that  is  at  present  available 
only  to  municipalities  for  flood  control  efforts 
which  are  at  present  imderway  in  the  area  of 
Lake  Ontario? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
guidelines  spelling  out  in  more  detail  the 
statement  I  made  the  week  before  last  in  the 
Legislature  will  be  going  out  this  afternoon. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  80-20  could  be 
applied  for  individual  protection,  this  has 
been  raised  but  I  do  not  know  how  we  could 
plunge  into  the  administration  of  such  a  for- 
mula on  that  basis.  Our  feeling  was  that  it 
was  a  generous  and  responsible  thing  to  oflFer 
to  municipalities. 

I  think  the  hon.  member's  problem  prob- 
ably arises  out  of  those  municipalities  which 
perhaps,  in  his  opinion  and  mine,  are  not 
acting  responsibly.  All  I  can  say  is  that  we 
are  very  concerned  with  this.  If  we  find  that, 
in  general,  a  large  number  of  the  municipal- 
ities are  not  responding  to  the  80-20  oflFer  we 
will  have  to  reassess  it.  At  the  moment  I  find 
it  diflBcult  to  see  how  we  can  adequately  and 
immediately  administer  such  a  thing  on  an 
individual  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
St.  George. 


EARLY  LEARNING  PROGRAMME 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Education: 
I  wonder  if  he  could  advise  this  House  who, 
on  the  task  force  studying  the  matter  of  the 
early  programme,  represents  the  board  of 
education  or  the  junior  kindergarten  aspect 
of  this  question? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  members  of  this  task  force 
are  members  of  various  government  depart- 
ments. If  it  can  be  said  that  they  represent 
any  particular  interest,  they  represent  their 
ministries.  They  don't  represent  particular 
segments,  junior  kindergarten  teachers  as  op- 
posed to  community  college  graduates.  There 
are  people  from  various  ministries  on  that 
task  force  but  they  all  are  government  peo- 
ple, except  for  one  who  has  been  specially 
seconded. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Could  I  know  who  is  the  chairman 
of  that  task  force,  because  my  information 
was  that  the  chairman  was  related  to  the  co- 
operative nursery  school  portion  of  the  com- 
munity? Is  that  incorrectr 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  can't  say  whether  he  is 
related  to  the  co-operative  daycare  pro- 
gramme. 


Mrs.  Campbell:  I  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  one  of  those  "shes"  that  we  heard  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  He,  incidentally,  is  re- 
sponsible  to  and  appointed  by  my— 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Is  it  a  he 
or  a  she? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  is  a  he. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  good  that  the  government 
is  discussing  early  childhood  education  with 
a  male  chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  He  is  directly  responsible 
to  my  colleague,  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development.  The  committee  was  set 
up  by  the  policy  field  and  it  is  an  inter- 
ministry  committee.  I'll  get  that  information 
for  the  member.  I'll  tell  her  who— 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supple- 
mentary, if  I  may:  Is  it  the  minister's  un- 
derstanding that  at  some  point  in  time  before 
the  report  is  brought  down,  this  committee 
or  task  force  will,  in  fact,  at  least  speak 
with  those  engaged  in  the  field  of  educational 
programming,  since  it  hasn't  done  so  to  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
surprised  to  hear  that  it  hasn't  done  so  to 
date  because  it  was  my  understanding  that 
all  those  interested  in  this  very  important 
matter  had  made  presentations  either  to  the 
task  force  or  to  people  concerned  with  the 
task  force.  If  the  member  would  like  to  give 
me  the  name  of  the  group  I'll  see  if  they 
have,  in  fact,  been  in  or  why  they  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  present  their  brief. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
How  many  people  are  on  the  task  force  on 
early  childhood  education  and  how  many 
are  women? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I'll  have  to  get  that 
answer  for  the  hon.  member,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  appreciate  it,  as  it  is 
an  appropriate  area  for  parity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  that's  right,  but 
I  think  that  it  is  also  appropriate  the  mem- 
ber know  that  the  responsibility  for  raising 
children,  whether  they  be  young  or  old, 
rests  jointly  with  women  and  men.  So  let  us— 

An  hon.  member:  There  should  be  women 
involved  then! 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  a  dual  responsibility.  It 
would  be  nice  to  have  some  women  involved 
then,  wouldn't  it? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  women  are  involved  in  all  stages 
of  education. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right,  except  where  the 
decisions  are  made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
privilege.  On  Friday,  I  am  told,  tne  hon. 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  took  a  few 
shots  at  me. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  That's  what  the  paper  said. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  said  I  had  said  that  I  had 
seen  him  putting  cases  of  booze  and  other 
ministers  on  the  plane  at  the  Island  Airport. 
I  said  I  had  seen  them  loading  cases  of 
booze  on  the  plane  at  the  Island  Airport.  He 
further  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  must  have 
been  looking  in  a  mirror. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet ) :  Right! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is 
the  way  they  pass  this  off.  These  are  very 
serious  charges.  They  want  to  cover  up  the 
fact  they  are  using  these  planes  for  illicit 
purposes;  and  I'd  like  the  minister  to  apol- 
ogize for  that  remark. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  minister  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself.  He  should  apologize  on 
his  knees. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Come  on!  See  what  happens 
here! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  does  not, 
of  course,  have  any  point  of  privilege  as 
nearly  as  I  can  determine. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  inferred 
I  was  loading  booze  on  to  my  plane. 

An  hon.  member:  Does  the  member  deny 
it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  does  not 
have  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Are  you  going  to  allow  him 
to  do  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  does  not 
have  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  can't  back  it  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  What  was  the  member 
drinking? 


Hon.    Mr.   Winkler:    Mr.    Speaker,   before 

I  caU  the  first  order  of  business- 
Mr.    Speaker:     Order    please!    We    have 

other  routine  proceedings. 

Mr.  Martel:  Don't  jump  the  gun! 
Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 
Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  Drea  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  intent  of  this  bill  is  simple 
justice,  because  it  would  make  it  an  offence 
to  alter  the  reading  of  an  odometer  installed 
in  a  motor  vehicle.  At  the  moment  that 
offence  only  pertains  to  a  car  dealer.  This 
would  eliminate  the  bucket-shops  and  drive 
a  ways. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  already  brought  that  bill 
in. 

Mr.  Drea:  Did  he? 

Mr.  Martel:  Late  again! 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  members  can  debate  it 
jointly. 


WASTE  DISPOSAL  AND 
RECLAMATION  ACT 

Mr.  B.  Newman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
Waste  Disposal  and  Reclamation  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  provide  solid  waste  disposal 
and  reclamation  services  throughout  the 
province,  including  incineration  and  landfill; 
to  develop  procedures  and  establish  plants 
for  the  reclamation  and  recychng  of  paper, 
metal,  glass  and  other  materials;  to  study  the 
methods  of  marketing  reclaimed  materials; 
and  to  provide  waste  collection  services  in 
areas  where  it  would  be  uneconomical  fpr 
local  authorities  to  do  so.  --t 
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ADJUDICATURE  ACT 

Mr.  Roy  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  to  amend  the  Adjudicature 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Throne 
Speech  of  Feb.  29,  1972,  the  government 
promised  that  it  intended  to  extend  the  bi- 
lingual services  in  court  proceedings.  At 
present,  under  section  127  of  the  Adjudica- 
ture Act,  proceedings  can  take  place  only  in 
English.  This  biU  will  allow  the  use  of 
either  language  where  all  parties  consent  in 
an  area  where  10  per  cent  of  the  residents 
use  French  as  a  first  language.  With  this 
amendment,  as  well,  there  will  be  an  amend- 
ment coming  in  under  section  9(4)  of  the 
OflBcial  Languages  Act,  allowing  the  use  of 
French  in  the  criminal  courts. 

With  this  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  correct  the  ridictdous  situation  where,  as 
in  the  national  capital  area,  people  have  a 
choice  of  languages  on  one  side  of  the  river 
and  only  English  on  the  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
call  the  first  order  of  business  for  the  House, 
I  would  like  to  say,  in  making  reference  to 
rule  No.  25,  in  regard  to  the  address  in  reply 
to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  to  facili- 
tate the  flow  of  business,  the  first  order  of 
business  today  will  be  order  No.  18,  com- 
mittee of  supply.  In  this  way  the  Provincial 
Secretary  may  make  his  statement,  which  I 
understand  is  relatively  brief;  then  I  would 
ask  that  the  committee  rise  and  report  so 
we  can  proceed  with  the  conclusion  of  the 
Throne  Speech  debate. 

I  would  expect  that  the  votes  will  be 
taken  at  10:30  this  evening  and,  in  regard  to 
the  order  of  speakers,  I  will  allow  that  to 
remain  with  the  whips  of  the  various  parties 
and  expect  that  the  conclusion  will  take 
place  this  evening  in  accordance  with  that 
rule. 

Mr.  Martel:  There's  no  way  and  the  min- 
ister knows  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Now,  so  that  the  other 
parties  will  have  an  opportunity  to  reply  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice,  I  am 
prepared  to  make  arrangements  that  that 
item  will  be  called  first  on  Friday  morning 
and  that  the  other  two  parties  will  have 
the  first  two  positions  on  Friday  to  reply  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary,  Following  that,  we 


would  consider  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry 
of  the  Solicitor  General. 

I  think  that's  all  I  have  to  say  in  that 
regard.  I  call  order  No.  18. 

Mr.  Reid:  Why  do  we  have  to  go  through 
this? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Siurely  the  House  leader  must  realize 
the  position  he  is  putting  the  opposition 
members  in  when  he  makes  a  statement  like 
the  one  he  has  just  completed. 

He  must  surely  recall  that  three  weeks  ago, 
when  the  House  began,  he  undertook  to  tell 
all  the  members  of  the  House  on  the  Thurs- 
day or  Friday  of  the  preceding  week  what 
the  business  would  be  th^t  would  be  under 
discussion.  Yesterday,  at  the  last  minute,  he 
moved  that  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Attorney  General  be  referred  to  the 
standing  estimates  committee.  Now,  all  of 
a  sudden,  we're  going  to  hear  the  policy 
minister  make  a  brief  statement  when  the 
House  leader  knows  full  well  that  it  will  be 
very  late  tonight  by  the  time  we  complete 
the  order  of  business  which  he  has  indicated 
he  wants  to  complete  before  adjournment. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  good 
judgement  on  the  House  leader's  part  if  he 
were  to  insist  on  this  type  of  procedure— that 
on  Friday  we  hear  the  policy  minister  for 
Justice,  if  there  is  something  he  wants  to  get 
off  his  chest.  But  to  introduce  him  at  this 
stage  for  a  brief  statement,  or  whatever  it  is, 
seems  to  be  a  complete  nonsequitur,  an  irra- 
tional approach  to  the  governance  of  the 
business  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
not  so,  of  course.  I  had  felt  that,  before  any 
ministry  in  the  Justice  policy  field  would 
be  heard,  the  Provincial  Secretary  might  be 
heard  first.  That  was  the  reason- 
Mr.  Reid:  Can't  he  be  heard  on  Friday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —that  I  suggested  he 
would  go  on  today.  There  is  no  wish  in  my 
mind  to  change  the  order  or  to  become  argu- 
mentative. If  it's  satisfactory  to  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary,  it  is  certainly  agreeable  to  me 
that  he  make  the  statement  on  Friday  morn- 
ing.  He  has  just  agreed  to  that  course. 

Mr.    R.    F.    Nixon:    Very   sensible! 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Sensible  or  not,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  new  course  of  events  it 
would  be  my  desire  that  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary could  make  his  statement  in  advance  of 
any  of  the  other  ministers  being  heard. 
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However,  that  being  the  case— and  it's  very 
satisfactory  to  me— we  can  move  directly  on 
to  order  of  business  No,  1  following  the  pre- 
vious suggestion  that  I  made. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  that  order 
is  called,  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order.  I  ask 
you,  sir,  if  the  motion  of  the  minister  yester- 
day was,  in  fact,  in  order?  I  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  standing  orders  section  87,  subsection 
(b)  and  (d),  in  which  it  says— (d)  particularly— 
There  may  be  appointed  at  each  session 
immediately  following  the  presentation  of 
the  budget  at  least  one  standing  committee 
which  shall  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  considering  [etc.] 

It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  the  motion  as  put 
yesterday  by  the  House  leader,  in  fact  was 
out  of  order  to  begin  with,  because  we 
haven't  had  the  budget  yet. 

Hon,  Mr.  Winkler:  I  don't  think  it  was.  I 
explained  last  week  what  the  new  course  of 
events  was.  If  it  requires  a  change  in  the 
rules,  I  think  we  will  have  to  consider  that. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  minister  can't  change  the 
rules  unilaterally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  would  hope  that  ?n 
future  years,  despite  what  day  the  budget 
comes  down,  the  estimates  will  be  before  the 
House  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
That  will  be  my  responsibihty  and  I'll  en- 
deavour to  have  it  that  way.  I  think  that's 
correct. 

Mr.  Reid:  But  the  minister  can't  change 
the  rules  unilaterally. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  motion  was  agreed 
to.  Was  the  member  here? 

Mr.  Reid:  I  didn't  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order;  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the  opening 
of  the  session. 


THRONE  SPEECH  DEBATE 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  perhaps  I  could  start  by  congratulat- 
ing you  on  the  way  in  which  you  have  been 
holding  onto  the  chair  for  the  last  few  days 


and  express  the  hope  that  you  and  I  will  not 
have  the  contretemps  we  had  last  year.  Also, 
maybe  I  should  express  the  hope  that  when 
you  hold  discussions  with  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Nixon),  as  was  recommended 
the  other  day  by  the  member  for  Rainy  River 
(Mr.  Reid),  you  might  suggest  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  essentially  that  is 
where  the  problem  in  question  periods  really 
begins. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  problem  of  the  length  of 
time  occupied  by  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
parties,  Mr,  Speaker,  really  relates  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  has  insisted 
ever  since  I  have  been  in  this  House  on 
having  three,  four,  five  and  six  questions. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  time  has,  therefore,  been 
matched  by  the  leader  of  our  party  in  order 
to  have  equality  between  the  two  parties.  I 
think  an  agreement  by  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  to  confine  himself  to  one  or  two 
questions  would  be  the  greatest  single  reform 
in  assuring  private  members- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —access  to  the  question  period 
here  in  the  House. 

I  would  hope  the  member  for  Rainy  River 
and  backbenchers  in  the  Liberal  Party  who 
are  concerned  about  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
talk  to  the  leader  of  their  ovra  party  rather 
than  expressing  pious  hopes,  either  to  the 
government  or  to  you,  for  a  reform  of  the 
question  period.  The  problem  'begins  right 
there  to  the  right  of  me. 

Now,  that's  enough  about  the  Liberal 
Party, 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Now  the 
member  has  got  off  to  a  bad  start, 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Obviously  I  drew  some  sparks 
from  the  Liberal  Party.  I  think  they  may 
protest  a  bit  too  much,  Mr.  Speaker.  They 
may  feel  a  certain  guilt,  knowing  the  truth 
of  which  I  speak. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Compared  with  the  problems 
of  the  question  period  and  the  Liberal  leader, 
the  problems  of  the  government,  I  think,  are 
far  more  overwhelming  for  the  future  of  the 
province,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  province  will  never,  ever  have  a  Liberal 
government.  The  last  one  left  office  in  1943. 
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Mr.  Gaunt;  Don't  be  too  sure! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  really 
diflBcult  to  analyse  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  I  wish  I  had  the  talents  and  the 
training  of  the  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Dukszta)  to  define  and  discern  precisely  what 
is  happening  with  the  government. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): I  think  the  member  needs  his  services; 
I  don't  know  about  his  talents. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  seems  to  be  a  mixture 
of  paranoia  and  schizophrenia  there.  When 
one  compares  the  statements  of  the  member 
for  York  East  (Mr.  Meen),  the  provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  and  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  on  the  question  of  regional  govern- 
ment, this  is  certainly  a  sign  of  schizophrenia. 
For  that  matter,  when  one  sees  what  the 
provincial  Treasurer  himself  has  had  to  say, 
there  is  obviously  a  glaring  case  of  schizo- 
phrenia urgently  in  need  of  treatment. 

The  paranoia  is  reflected  in  the  way  in 
which  the  Treasurer  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario and  other  ministers  have  been  lashing 
out  at  people  outside  the  government  and 
trying  to  load  their  own  guilt  and  their  own 
uncertainties— uncertainties  which  should  not 
prevail  with  a  government  of  the  majority 
that  it  enjoys— onto  outsiders. 

The  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Grossman) 
lashes  out  at  ratepayer  groups.  The  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Potter)  sulkily  refuses  to 
answer  questions  about  appointments  and 
lashes  out  through  television  commercials- 
published  at  great  expense  to  the  taxpayers— 
at  the  patients  of  Medicare  rather  than  at  the 
doctors  and  the  other  people  who  control  the 
costs  of  the  system. 

The  Treasurer  gratuitously  launches  an  at- 
tack on  the  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr. 
Deans)  for  daring  to  raise  the  questions  that 
people  in  the  Hamilton  area  are  raising  about 
regional  government  and  accuses  him  of 
meddling.  The  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Guin- 
don)  lashes  out  at  the  member  for  Ottawa 
East  (Mr.  Roy)  and  at  me  for  trying  to  articu- 
late the  problems  of  the  school  situation  in 
Cornwall,  when  it  is  his  own  government 
which  has  been  laggard  and  which  has  cre- 
ated the  problem  on  which  it  was  at  the  time 
unwilling  to  take  any  action  to  solve. 

The  government  writhes  and  wriggles  in 
this  way,  Mr.  Speaker.  On  the  one  hand  we 
get  statements  by  the  Premier  that  it  ought 
to  make  decisions;  on  the  other  hand  a  flexi- 
bility which  absolutely  defies  belief,  for  one 


thing  because  we  really  do  not  know  really 
what  to  expect  next. 

Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker,  you'll  recall  that 
shortly  before  the  provincial  by-elections  a 
grandiose  plan  was  unvefled  for  government 
ofiice  buildings  just  east  of  Bay  St.  in 
Toronto.  The  by-election  results  came  in  and 
suddenly  a  plan  which  had  cost  the  govern- 
ment money,  for  which  definite  firm  pro- 
posals had  been  sought  from  architects,  be- 
came a  chimera,  a  mere  idea  that  the  go\  em- 
ment  wanted  to  explore  and  which,  in  view 
of  the  evident  lack  of  interest,  it  thought  it 
would  abandon. 

The  problem,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  kind 
of  vacillating  will  continue  as  long  as  the 
government  has  not  got  its  priorities  right 
and  as  long  as  its  policies  are  wrong.  I  would 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  way  the 
government  is  acting  right  now  its  flexibility 
only  extends  to  non-essentials;  the  essential 
kind  of  course  that  the  government  is  bent 
on  is  still  very  dangerous  for  this  province. 
For  example,  if  the  government  didn't  suff^er 
from  such  a  single-minded  commitment  to 
the  growth  of  Metro  Toronto  and  the  Toron- 
to-centred region,  it  would  not  have  got  into 
the  mess  it  got  into  in  planning  for  9,000 
aSditional  civil  servants  in  the  area  to  the 
east  of  Queen's  Park. 

In  another  case,  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
came  through  at  the  last  minute  with  some 
money  in  order  to  further  a  lowrise,  medi- 
lun-density  solution  for  a  redevelopment 
scheme  in  the  city  of  Toronto  at  Dundas 
and  Sherboume  Sts. 

We  welcomed  the  minister's  conversion  to 
the  innovations  being  proposed  by  the  city 
council  in  Toronto.  However,  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  and  the  minister  would  not 
have  got  into  that  mess,  Mr.  Speaker,  had 
the  OHC  not  been  holding  hands  with  the 
developer,  giving  the  developer  little  pats 
on  the  back  to  indicate  that  it  would  be  all 
right,  that  a  highrise  just  like  any  other 
highrise  built  in  the  city  could  go  up  there, 
and  that  the  process  of  blockbusting  and 
massive  highrise  redevelopment  would  con- 
tinue, not  only  with  tacit  government  sup- 
port but  with  government  funds,  govern- 
ment tenants  and  a  guaranteed  profit  to  the 
builder. 

Had  that  cozy  kind  of  relationship  with  the 
developer  not  existed,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
have  been  much  easier  to  come  to  a  solution 
for  redeveloping  that  particular  piece  of  land 
along  the  lines  the  city  of  Toronto  proposed. 
The  last-minute  confrontations,  the  pickets  in 
front  of  the  site,  the  beginnings  of  demoli- 
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tion,  the  wrecking  crews  coming  in;  all  of 
that  would  not  have  been  necessary  had  the 
government  had  its  priorities  straight  as  far 
as  housing  and  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
are  concerned. 

In  that  particular  case  the  city  had  indi- 
cated some  months  earlier  that  it  wanted  a 
lowrise  alternative.  In  fact,  it  had  put  its 
money  where  its  mouth  was  by  investing 
$10,000  in  a  study  to  show  that  an  alterna- 
tive was  available  for  the  same  price,  with 
the  same  number  of  units  and  providing  the 
same  quality,  in  fact  a  rather  better  quality 
of  accommodation.  However,  the  province 
apparently  didn't  even  know  what  the  city 
was  about. 

That  brings  me  to  the  area,  Mr.  Speaker, 
where  the  vacillation,  the  tmcertainties,  the 
lack  of  direction  of  the  province  are  most 
evident,  and  that  is  in  the  question  of  regional 
government.  I  was  taking  some  notes  when 
the  Treasurer  was  commenting  in  the  House 
this  afternoon,  and  frankly  I  really  hardly 
know  where  to  begin  on  the  question  of  re- 
gional government. 

In  Design  for  Development  phase  three,  in 
the  statement  by  the  Premier  to  the  House, 
which  was  made  on  June  16,  1972,  the 
Premier  said  that: 

It  is  our  goal  that  by  1975  sufiBcient  progress  will 
have  been  made  to  enable  the  government  to  make 
proposals  concerning  the  direction  of  local  govern- 
ment reform  in  the  rest  of  the  province. 

He  said  also: 

What  we  are  setting  out  to  do  now  is  to  develop 
a  new  provincial  map  of  local  government  in  Ontario 
that  will  allow  us  to  answer  many  of  the  questions 
on    who    is    responsible,    where    and    for    what. 

But  today  we  have  the  Treasurer,  who  one 
has  to  confess  is  new  on  the  job,  saying  there 
has  never  been  such  a  programme  of  extend- 
ing regional  government  through  the  province. 
In  one  phrase,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasurer 
simply  jettisoned  seven  years  of  policy  on 
behalf  of  his  party  and  his  goverimient;  he 
simply  left  it  in  total  limbo.  The  government 
is  in  complete  disarray,  and  God  knows  what 
they  are  going  to  try  next. 

He  says,  after  the  determination  with 
which  the  proposals  for  local  government  re- 
form east  and  west  of  Metro  were  presented 
back  in  December,  the  mirnster  now  says  he 
is  not  willing  to  proceed  with  the  proposals 
until  the  reaction  has  been  reviewed. 

A  plan  which  was  definite  at  that  time- 
speeches  by  the  member  for  Grenville-Dundas 
(Mr.  Irvine)  and  the  member  for  York  East  as 
they  crossed  the  areas  afFected  say:  "Yes 
we  will  make  minor  changes  but  the  basics  of 
these  reforms  are  not  up  for  negotiation  and 


are  not  up  for  discussion"— well  now  the  min- 
ister says  that  they  are.  And  he  will  go  across 
the  province  with  his  new  philosophy,  with 
his  heterogeneous  treatment. 

If  I  can  quote  his  words:  "We  are  going  to 
have  heterogeneous  governments  rather  than 
regional  government."  Or  rather,  in  fact,  the 
kind  of  local  government  reform  that  the 
province  actually  needs. 

The  flexibility  now  being  shown  by  the 
minister  on  this  question,  Mr.  Speaker— and 
as  I  say  it  is  very  difficult  to  discern  exactly 
what  it  is— but  the  flexibility  and  the  willing- 
ness to  abandon  principle  really  took  place 
before  those  by-elections;  and  members  of 
this  House  who  think  that  it  is  the  by-elec- 
tions alone  that  are  responsible  are  wrong. 

There  is  a  certain  sensitivity  which  has 
entered  now;  and  which  frankly  is  almost 
welcome,  given  the  arrogance  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  past.  However,  the  flexibility  the 
government  had  betrayed  or  had  shown  in  the 
past  was  a  flexibility  to  Tory  mandarins,  to 
developers,  to  the  kinds  of  interest  which 
always  have  the  ear  of  the  Premier  and  of 
the  Conservative  Party. 

Some  time  ago  the  government  senior 
bureaucrat,  Samuel  Clasky,  who  was  involved 
with  the  regional  development  programme, 
made  out  for  the  government  a  series  of 
criteria  which  talked  about  what  they  could 
do  vdth  regional  government.  Regions  should 
have  a  balance  of  interest,  for  example,  re- 
gions should  be  large  enough  to  be  efficient; 
they  should  permit  the  optimum  in  co- 
operation with  neighbouring  regions;  and  they 
should  have  boundaries  that  were  usable  by 
other  institutions. 

Now,  in  the  two  proposals  east  and  west 
of  Metro  Mr.  Speaker,  the  goverimient  delib- 
erately chose  to  contravene  the  principles  on 
which  the  regional  government  programme 
for  urban  areas  had  been  built.  And  in  either 
case— I  will  talk  about  west  of  Metro  first— 
the  results  were  disastrous. 

West  of  Metro,  the  government  was 
damned  and  determined,  at  the  time  the 
member  for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough) 
was  the  minister,  that  there  wotdd  be  one 
strong  region  between  here  and  Hamilton, 
between  Metro  Toronto  and  Hamilton;  and 
also  was  almost  as  determined  that  Bmrling- 
ton  should  become  a  part  of  the  Hamilton- 
Wentworth  regional  goverimient.  A  imion 
which,  although  it  was  reluctantly  accepted 
by  people  in  Burlington— and  that's  putting  it 
mildly— was  pointed  to  by  any  of  the  criteria 
of  the  regional  government  programme. 
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However,  the  government— under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Minister  of  Government  Services 
(Mr.  Snow),  the  super-Minister  for  Justice 
(Mr.  Kerr)  and  the  Premier  himself  as,  mem- 
bers from  that  area— chose  to  listen  to  the 
view  there  should  be  separate  county  re- 
organization in  Peel  and  Halton;  that  the 
natural  reorganization  in  Hamilton-Went- 
worth  should  be  abandoned  and  therefore 
the  hodge-podge  which  we  now  have  before 
us  should  be  created. 

Now  that  has  several  defects.  One  is  that 
it  won't  work.  Peel  county  in  particular  is 
being  opened  up  as  a  developer's  paradise. 
The  Hamilton- Wentworth  region  is  truncated 
and  has  been  forced  into  an  impossible  kind 
of  choice  between  a  one-  and  two-tier  system, 
under  the  limited  framework  presented  by 
the  province.  There  is  no  possible  resolution 
of  that  problem.  There  was  unanimity  among 
most  people  in  that  region  about  a  two-tier 
system,  provided  Burlington  would  be  part 
of  it. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  cite  another 
authority  on  that  question  of  regional  re- 
structuring west  of  Metro.  This  is  a  speech 
which  was  delivered  to  the  Bolton  Rotary 
Club  back  in  1970.  It's  by  a  very  eminent 
spokesman,  in  fact  a  very  eminent  expert 
on  the  question  of  regional  government— re- 
gional reorganization.  He  says: 

From  the  outset,  it  was  apparent  that 
the  proposal  of  the  county  of  Peel  to  have 
.  .  a  separate  region  on  its  own  would  not 
.  come  to  grips  with  the  most  immediate 
problems  which  were  confronting  coimcils 
in  Peel.  I  was  also  concerned  that  Peel's 
proposal  would  not  be  consistent  with  the 
concept  of  stronger  local  government 
emerging  from  discussions  of  a  broader 
provincial  programme  in  the  government's 
Design  for  Development.  The  Peel  Gounty 
proposal— 

I  may  as  well  say  who  presented  this.  It 
was  the  member  for  Ghatham-Kent  who  was 
then  the  minister,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Peel  Gounty  proposal  did  not 
recommend  any  substantial  movement  to- 
wards a  system  of  representation  by  popu- 
lation. 

So  what  do  we  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  new  provincial  Treasurer  and  Minister 
for  Intergovernmental  Affairs?  We  have  a 
proposal  which  buys— lock,  stock  and  barrel— 
the  Peel  county  suggestion.  We  have  a  pro- 
posal which  does  not  honour  representation 
by  population,  but  gives  citizens  in  the  rural 
area  of  Peel  county  four-and-a-half  to  five 


times  the  voting  power  of  people  in  the 
densely-populated   southern   municipalities. 

The  member  for  Ghatham-Kent,  who  I 
think  is  an  undeniable  expert,  having  created 
the  regional  government  programme,  stated: 

If  there  is  no  broadly-based  unit  of  local 
or  regional  administration  to  co-ordinate 
the  planning  and  provision  of  services 
within  a  region,  then  this  role  will,  by 
default,  be  absorbed  by  the  centralized 
administration   of  the   senior  governments. 

He  also  said  that  he  thought  it  was  fair  to 
say  that  the  preponderance  of  the  town  of 
Mississauga  withii  Peel  made  it  impossible 
for  the  thing  to  work  in  the  necessary  climate 
of  trust  and  good  will.  And  that  this  prob- 
lem would  be  repeated  in  any  region  based 
on  the  county  of  Peel  alone. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  ask  anybody 
expert  in  municipal  affairs  about  what  the 
town  of  Mississauga  is  most  noted  for,  they 
will  reply  that  the  town  of  Mississauga  is 
most  noted  for  its  fast-buck  developer  men- 
tality; and  for  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
willing  to  absorb  any  kind  of  development, 
any  land  of  profiteering,  any  kind  of  specula- 
tion and  always  hold  hands  with  the  develop- 
ers; the  way  in  which  it  has  been  willing  to 
open  wide  and  accept  development  from 
Metro  Toronto.  In  fact,  the  way  in  which  it's 
been  wilhng  to  simply  ignore  any  grounds 
of  rational  planning  or  any  sense  of  orderly 
development  and  growth. 

The  member  for  Ghatham-Kent  was  con- 
vinced in  1970  that  the  union  of  major  por- 
tions of  Halton  and  Peel  is  essential  if  the 
centralization  of  responsibility  at  senior  levels 
of  government  is  to  be  reversed. 

The  question  one  has  to  raise  with  the 
government's  plans  is:  Does  Queen's  Park 
intend  to  ensure  there  is  orderly  growth  and 
development  west  of  Metropolitan  Toronto? 
Or  will  Queen's  Park  simply  leave  the  two 
counties  with  restructured  local  governments 
without  interfering,  and  therefore  allow  the 
kind  of  growth  and  development  that  is 
occurring  there  now?  Will  it  step  in;  or  will 
it,  in  the  name  of  local  autonomy,  leave 
Mississauga— the  town  council  in  particular— 
as  the  dominant  force  in  Peel  county  in 
directing  the  future  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  that  area,  permanently  creating  a 
kind  of  linear  city  between  here  and  Hamil- 
ton, permanently  paving  over  the  whole  area, 
and  creating  no  sense  of  distinction  between 
Metro  Toronto  and  Hamilton  but  simply  wall- 
to-wall  suburbs  and  wall-to-wall  highrise  all 
the  way  on  that  40  or  50  mile  stretch. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  political  kind  of  thing, 
and  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  the  member  for 
Chatham-Kent  would  not  have  had  it  shoved 
down  his  throat  the  way  the  former  member 
for  Huron  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  and  the 
provincial  Treasurer  have  accepted  the  trunc- 
ation of  those  two  contiguous  counties,  which 
should  have  been  brought  together  into  one 
regional  government. 

It's  a  very  high  price  to  pay,  in  view  of 
what's  going  to  happen  in  that  area  as  a 
consequence  of  the  creation  of  weak  govern- 
ments; and  I  think  what  may  happen  in  the 
Hamilton- Wentworth  area  is  also  a  high  price 
to  pay.  The  government,  really,  is  so  political 
at  times  about  these  things.  Just  because  the 
people  of  Hamilton  have  the  good  sense  not 
to  elect  only  Tories  but  also  to  elect  New 
Democrats  to  represent  them  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, they  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick 
every  time.  This  is  the  petty  political  way  in 
which  the  government  punishes  the  people  of 
Hamilton  for  having  elected  such  fine  repre- 
sentatives as  they  have  here  in  this  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  developers 
know  perfectly  well  what  the  government  is 
doing  west  of  Metro.  According  to  the  Globe 
and  Mail  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  Mc- 
Laughlin, the  largest  developer  in  Missis- 
sauga,  announced  that  it  had  sold  a  half 
interest  in  2,600  acres  of  land  for  $38  million. 
And  just  who  is  involved?  Who's  coming  in 
for  the  kill,  now  that  the  government  has 
laid  Peel  county  open  for  the  killing  with  the 
servicing  and  the  restructuring  of  govern- 
ment? Well,  five  Canadian  institutions:  the 
Royal  Bank,  Toronto  Dominion  Bank,  Canada 
Trust  —  in  London,  incidentally  —  Canadian 
General  Electric  Credit  and  TD  Realty  In- 
vestments, which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Toronto  Dominion  Bank. 

McLaughlin  puts  it  this  way:  "With  this 
money  we  have  absolutely  no  financial  con- 
straints placed  on  us."  Worry  about  money 
is  usually  the  thing  that  slows  down  devel- 
opment, according  to  Mr.  Bruce  McLaughlin. 
"With  this,"  he  said,  "we  only  have  to  be 
concerned  with  the  various  government  ap- 
provals." Well,  the  precedents  in  the  town 
of  Mississauga  and  the  precedents  of  this 
government  would  suggest  there  won't  be 
much  need  to  worry  about  that. 

I  recall  Mr.  Speaker,  just  in  passing,  that 
the  Premier,  Bill  Kelly  and  a  few  others, 
when  they  were  raising  funds  before  the  last 
election,  used  to  have  lunch,  or  perhaps  it 
was  breakfast,  with  developers;  and  the  price 
of  those  meals  was  pretty  high.  It's  more  than 


one  would  pay  in  the  Waldorf  or  the  Royal 
York.  The  figure  I  had  heard  mentioned,  in 
order  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  good 
government,  was  $20,000.  West  of  Metro,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  developers  are  certainly  getting 
good  govenmient  in  their  terms,  even  if  the 
rest  of  the  province  and  the  citizens  of  the 
province  are  the  ones  who  will  sufFer. 

There  was  a  leak  in  the  paper  the  other 
day  about  what's  happening  east  of  Metro, 
Mr.  Speaker.  East  of  Metro,  the  government 
gratuitously  and  with  no  forewarning  brought 
the  Port  Hope  Cobourg  area  and  Hope  town- 
ship into  the  Oshawa  regional  government 
plan.  The  reaction  in  that  area  was  immedi- 
ate and  intense. 

The  member  for  GrenviUe-Dundas  and  the 
two  members  in  the  area  affected  have  been 
manfully  defending  a  decision  which  by  any 
criteria  is  insupportable.  It  is  insupportable 
on  the  grounds  of  community  of  interest  and 
of  a  need  for  a  balanced  geographical  kind 
of  dispersion;  and  it  is  insupportable  by  any 
of  the  other  criteria  in  the  government's 
regional  government  programme. 

However,  these  members  went  along,  and 
they  said,  "Look,  we  have  to  do  it."  About 
the  one  thing  that  I  can  recall  they  said  was, 
"Well,  Port  Hope-Cobourg  on  its  own  would 
not  be  able  to  defend  agricultural  land  in  the 
area;  it  would  become  part  of  the  Toronto 
conturbation." 

I  would  have  thought  that  agricultural 
land,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  much  more  sub- 
ject to  linearization— that  is  to  extension  of 
the  linear  city  from  Metro  Toronto  west 
through  Oshawa  and  Bowmanville  all  the  way 
to  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg— if  it  was  under 
one  regional  government.  Then,  if  it  was  not, 
I  would  have  thought  that  the  government's 
own  proposals  for  protecting  agricultural 
farmland  and  the  determination  of  people  in 
the  Port  Hope-Cobourg  area  that  they  will 
not  be  subject  to  the  accelerated  and  inordin- 
ate rate  of  growth  that  the  government  seems 
to  want  for  them,  would  be  protection 
enough,  without  having  to  put  them  into  a 
regional  government  whose  headquarters  will 
be  30  or  40  miles  to  the  east,  in  Oshawa, 
which  is  an  area  where  the  people  of  Port 
Hope  and  Cobourg  have  virtually  no  common 
interest  or  commimity  of  interest  at  all. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothers  us  about 
the  programme  of  local  government  reform 
as  it  has  been  produced  by  the  government 
is  the  fact  tha:t  there  haven't  been  any  facts. 
The  reports  which  have  been  distributed 
have  been  full  of  the  most  glittering  gener- 
alities. In  the  west  of  Metro  proposals  by  the 
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government  there  was  not  one  word,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  defend  the  government's  decision 
to  include  Burhngton  in  Halton  county  rather 
than  putting  Burlington  where  it  belonged, 
in  the  Hamilton-Wentworth  regional  govern- 
ment; and  in  the  proposals  for  east  of  Metro 
there  was  also  not  a  word  to  defend  the  de- 
cision to  bring  Port  Hope  and  Cobourg  into 
the  new  regional  government  east  of  Metro. 

You  know,  west  of  Metro  they  had  three 
cabinet  ministers  on  their  side  and  they  got 
what  the  local  nabobs  seem  to  want,  which 
was  separate  county  government.  East  of 
Metro— well,  the  members  there  apparently 
don't  have  the  same  kind  of  clout.  I  would 
ask  you,  Mr,  Speaker— and  I  would  point  out 
that  the  member  for  Northumberland  (Mr. 
Rowe)  is  in  the  chair— why  is  it  that  you  don't 
have  the  same  influence  on  the  government 
as  the  members  for  Halton  East  (Mr.  Snow) 
or  Halton  West  (Mr.  Kerr),  or  as  the  Premier? 
Why  can't  you  do  tricks  of  magic  that  they 
are  able  to  do? 

I  would  say  this  to  the  member  for  Durham 
(Mr.  Carruthers)  as  well.  You  have  had  to 
go  around  defending  a  decision  which  you 
know  is  insupportable.  One  of  the  aspects  of 
this  that  has  concerned  people,  and  very 
rightly,  is  the  fact  that  regional  government 
has  meant  very  substantial  tax  increases  and 
they  have  not  been  given  any  kind  of  clear 
picture  from  the  government. 

Some  facts  are  available  about  east  of 
Metro  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  what  surprised 
me  when  I  learned  about  these  the  other  day 
was  that  the  government,  once  it  finally  gen- 
erated them,  didn't  rush  to  give  them  to  the 
people!  Oh  no!  On  March  23,  I  think  it  was, 
a  week  before  the  extended  deadline  for  sub- 
missions from  the  public  about  regional  gov- 
ernment in  the  area  east  of  Metro,  the  clerks 
and  treasurers  of  the  municipalities  affected 
were  called  in  and  given  a  set  of  figures 
which  were  almost  incomprehensible  to  them, 
let  alone  to  the  public. 

They  did  not  even  release  them  to  their 
own  elected  people  in  the  one  or  two  cases 
that  I  checked  up  on,  I  hope  that  other  clerks 
and  treasurers  did.  They  certainly  were  under 
no  instructions  to  release  them.  Those  figures 
were  not  given  out  to  the  press,  and  there- 
fore one  of  the  vital  elements  in  local  govern- 
ment reform  in  that  area— what's  it  going  to 
cost  me— has  been  an  area  of  complete 
vacuum  as  far  as  the  people  in  the  area  are 
concerned, 

I  can  give  a  few  figures,  Mr,  Speaker,  be- 
cause I  have  had  a  look  at  this  report.  The 
figures  show  that  in  1971,  if  regional  govern- 


ment had  been  introduced  and  no  other 
changes  had  been  made— which  is  a  pretty 
conservative  set  of  assxunptions— the  tax  rate 
in  East  Whitby  would  have  gone  up  by  37 
per  cent.  It  would  have  gone  up  in  Manvers 
by  25  per  cent,  in  South  Hamilton  township 
by  20  per  cent,  in  Hope  township  by  35  per 
cent— and  they  get  Metro  Toronto's  garbage 
as  well— and  in  Alnwick  by  15  per  cent.  The 
tax  rate  would  have  gone  up  in  East  Darling- 
ton by  12  per  cent  but  in  West  Darlington 
by  65  per  cent. 

The  government  has  a  plan  to  phase  those 
increases  in  over  a  period  of  five  or  six 
years.  Fine,  but  that  doesn't  stop  the  fact 
that  after  five  or  six  years  of  steadily  increas- 
ing taxation,  quite  apart  from  the  increased 
costs  imposed  by  regional  government  in 
every  area  where  it  has  been  introduced 
across  the  province,  the  people  of  West  Dar- 
lington will  have  a  65  per  cent  tax  increase 
and  in  Hope  35  per  cent,  and  35  per  cent  in 
East  Whitby. 

How  do  you  balance  this?  All  right,  in  the 
urban  areas  such  as  Oshawa,  Port  Hope, 
Cobourg,  there  are  reductions  in  tax  rates 
projected  of  around  10  per  cent.  People  aren't 
naive,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  they  know  perfectly 
well  that  any  reduction  in  taxes  would  be 
swallowed  up  within  the  first  year  of  regional 
government  by  the  increased  level  of  services. 

If  I  was  in  a  rural  area  and  if  I  knew  that 
there  was  a  bit  of  tax  room  as  far  as  the 
urban  people  were  concerned,  I  would  be 
doubly  afraid  because  they  would  bring  their 
taxes  up  to  the  old  level  right  away  in 
order  to  spend  more  money,  and  they  would 
keep  on  increasing  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  facts  should  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  in  the  area  east  of 
Metro  at  the  time  the  regional  government 
proposals  were  introduced  and  not  surrepti- 
tiously handed  over  a  few  days  before  the 
final  date  for  submission.  That  is  just  inex- 
cusable, Mr.  Speaker. 

The  regional  government  proposals  there 
should  have  been  accompanied  not  just  by 
an  analysis  of  the  tax  impact— which  J>eople 
didn't  get— but  also  by  proposals  for  basic 
and  fundamental  reform  at  the  local  level,  in 
order  to  stop  situations  in  which  people  have 
to  pay  $600,  $800  or  even  $1,000  a  year  for 
taxes  on  pretty  basic  accommodation  in  areas 
like  Pickering  township  and  other  areas  of 
the  province. 

Whether  it  is  east  of  Metro  or  west  of 
Metro,  in  Brant  or  Haldimand  or  any  other 
part  of  the  province,  it  is  no  good  the  prov- 
ince coming  in  on  this  grace  and  favour  basis 
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saying:  "Look,  if  the  problem  gets  too  great 
you  come  along  and  knock  on  our  doors  and 
we  might  do  something  for  you." 

In  fact  the  province  did  do  something  for 
St.  Catharines.  It  created  a  slush  fund  and 
then  from  the  slush  fund  it  gave  just  enough 
to  ensure  that  the  worst  of  the  heat  was  off. 
The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  people  had  to 
go  and  fight  and  struggle  to  get  any  of  that 
grace  and  favour  kind  of  patronage  money 
out  of  the  province  when  they  should  have 
had  a  fundamental  tax  reform— and  they 
should  have  had  it  by  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  already  talked  about 
an  evaluation  or  re-evaluation  of  the  regional 
government  programme.  It  appears  from 
what  the  provincial  Treasurer  is  saying  that 
possibly  we  are  getting  a  bit  more  than  we 
bargained  for.  What  we  are  seeing  now  is  a 
complete  abandonment  of  the  programme; 
and  as  I  said  before  God  knows  what  we  are 
going  to  get  next!  I  shall  look  with  some 
interest  to  see  what  the  government  comes 
up  with. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  It'll  drift 
for  a  while. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It'll  drift,  that's  right.  It'll 
drift  but  it  calls  that  flexibility.  The  Premier 
says  he  makes  decisions,  but  the  Treasurer 
is  flexible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  example  of 
drift  or  indirection— or  it  may  even  be  direc- 
tion; I  am  sorry  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Bales)  isn't  in  the  House  right  now— which  I 
would  just  like  to  mention  before  going  on 
to  the  area  of  housing. 

These  past  few  weeks  have  seen  a  hearing 
before  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  about  the 
question  of  new  highrises  in  the  St.  James 
Town  West  area.  That  hearing  was  ushered 
in  what  is  evidently  a  new  climate  in  the 
Ontario  Muriicipal  Board  and  it  is  something 
which  is  very  concerning  to  a  lot  of  people, 
I  would  say,  here  in  Toronto  and  in  the 
province.  Let's  just  look  at  that  hearing  for 
a  minute. 

The  commissioner  was  Mr.  W.  H.  J. 
Thompson  and  he  is  one  of  the  troglodytes, 
it  appears,  who  inhabited  the  Ontario  Munic- 
ipal Board  back  when  possibly  some  of  us 
were  a  bit  seduced. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Troglo- 
dytes? That's  being  too  kind. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  dinosaurs,  if  the  mem- 
ber wUl. 


Mr.  Foulds:  Except  for  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral (Mr.  Yaremko). 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  would  fit!  He  would 
grace  the  Municipal  Board  the  way  it  is 
going  right  now. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  He  graces  the 
front  benches,  too. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Municipal  Board  may 
have  conned  us  a  bit,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
power  of  W.  A.  Kennedy  and  the  way  in 
which  he  chose  particular  cases  which  were 
particularly  important. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  The 
opposition  is  running  out  of  solid  argument. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  let's  just  have  a  look 
at  this.  As  a  man  of  the  law  the  minister 
would  surely  agree  that  the  defence  should 
not  be  forced  to  go  forward  in  a  court  trial 
prior  to  the  prosecution  having  stated  its 
case? 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  Chairman  of  the  Manage- 
ment Board  (Mr.  Winkler)  is  in  his  usual 
shape.  He  can  leave. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  the  case  of  the  St.  James 
Town  West  development,  however,  the  chair- 
man insisted  that  before  the  city,  as  the 
applicant  for  the  zoning  change,  explain  what 
the  change  was  about  and  explain  why  it  was 
there— which  was  a  procedure  which  has  been 
used,  I  think,  in  every  OMB  hearing  until 
a  few  months  ago— ^:he  objectors  must  state 
their  objections  without  knowing  precisely 
what  it  was  they  were  objecting  to.  The 
board  also  railed  that  the  orJy  subject  matter 
for  review  was  the  bylaw  itself  and  not  the 
proposed  development  which  gave  rise  to  it— 
again  something  which  goes  directly  counter 
to  the  practice  of  the  board  in  previous  hear- 
ings, including  the  hearing  on  the  Quebec- 
Gothic  development,  where  the  board  spe- 
cifically reduced  the  height  of  the  building 
involved  even  though  it  came  nowhere  close 
to  satisfying  the  objectors. 

But  at  that  point  the  board  certainly  acted 
on  the  propK)sed  development.  In  this  case  the 
board  suggested  that  ony  the  bylaw  should 
be  discussed;  and  since  the  bylaw  simply  sets 
out  densities— 'I  don't  think  it  even  had  a  site 
plan  attached  to  it,  it  sets  out  densities,  height 
and  population  and  no  more— the  ruling  has 
been  impossible  to  follow  as  well  as  being 
quite  unjustified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  board  has  used  words  such 
as  "interfering"  and  "obstructionist"  to  char- 
acterize the  ratepayers  and  other  people  who 
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came  to  oppose  the  bylaw.  It  has  been  not 
just  impolite,  but  downright  rude  to  men  of 
the  calibre  of  Mayor  Crombie  and  of  Aid. 
John  Sewell,  the  alderman  for  the  area. 
I  understand  Mayor  Crombie  came  down  to 
the  hearing,  was  asked  his  name  and  address 
and,  when  he  said  he  lived  on  Glenoaim  Ave., 
was  asked  what  possible  interest  he  had  in  a 
development  that  was  not  in  his  particular 
neighbourhood. 

When  John  Sewell  came  before  the  board, 
the  first  question  the  chairman  asked  was: 
"How  do  you  spell  your  name,  Mr.  Sewell?" 
And  eventually  Mr.  Sewell  refused  to  testify 
on  the  groimds  of  the  board's  very  obvious 
bias. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Harassment  even. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Harassment,  that's  right. 

'   Mr.  Foulds:  And  illiteracy. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  'board  was  saying  there 
was  no  point  in  hearing  additional  members 
of  the  council  in  opposition  to  the  bylaw 
because  they  would  all  say  the  same  thing 
anyway.  Well,  Mr.  Shrives,  the  other  board 
member,  denied  that  the  next  day. 

In  another  case  the  board  refused  to  hear 
evidence  from  one  of  the  witnesses  concern- 
ing a  report  that  he  had  prepared  jointly  with 
two  or  three  other  people  and  told  the  witness 
that  he  could  only  talk  about  matters  on 
which  he  had  directly  written,  but  not  about 
the  remainder  of  the  report  in  which  he  had 
been  involved.  On  the  other  hand  at  one 
point  where  a  city  witness  was  challenged  for 
hearsay  evidence,  the  board  advised  the  city 
how  they  could  get  that  evidence  on  to  the 
record  through  another  means. 

The  chairman  said  to  Mayor  Crombie  that 
opposition  to  developments  such  as  St.  James 
Town  always  came  from  people  who  had 
great  ideas  on  how  to  spend  other  people's 
money  and  how  to  use  other  people's  land. 
When  he  was  told  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
scheme  for  family  accommodation,  the  chair- 
man said:  "Well  if  people  don't  like  it  they 
don't  have  to  live  there,  and  if  they  do  they'll 
have  to  put  up  with  the  lack  of  park  accom- 
modations," 

When  he  was  told  that  the  lack  of  green 
space  led  to  children  in  OHC  apartments 
nearby  playing  in  the  elevators,  the  chairman 
said  this  is  a  permissive  society  and  parents 
didn't  properly  control  their  children.  When 
he  was  told  that  there  would  be  a  podium 
surrounding  the  development  which  would 
isolate  the  occujiants  from  OHC  tenants  across 
the    street,    the    chairman    said    maybe    that 


wasn't  such  a  bad  thing.  At  another  point  he 
said  people  had  got  along  before  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  was  created,  and  better  than 
they  do  today. 

There  is  substantial  evidence,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  clear  bias  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of 
the  hearing,  and  I'd  just  like  to  know  from 
the  government  whether  in  fact  this  repre- 
sents a  change  in  policy.  I  think  in  fact  it 
does. 

I  think  what's  happened,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  when  Mr.  Pahner  was  appointed  to  be 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  as 
a  dedicated  provincial  civil  servant  and  a  man 
who  had  been  involved  with  the  various 
ministers  of  the  Crown  ever  since  1945,  he 
took  his  marching  orders  with  him.  The 
marching  orders  were:  "Be  legalistic.  Forget 
about  what  Mr.  Kennedy  did.  Don't  meddle. 
We  may  eventually  fix  up  the  Planning  Act, 
but  in  the  meantime  you  are  causing  a  lot 
of  trouble  to  our  friends  in  the  development 
industry,  for  Cod's  sake  stop  it.  We  are  count- 
ing on  you."  They  may  even  have  pointed  out 
to  him  that  he  holds  office  during  pleasure. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Mr.  Palmer 
is  a  man  of  integrity. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I'm  saying  that— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  member  should  know 
that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  All  right;  if  that's  the  case,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  has  happened. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He's  a  man  of  great  in- 
tegrity. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  All  right.  I  accept  that. 

The  members  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board,  it  may  be,  have  simply  been  restrain- 
ed by  Mr.  Kennedy  and  now  their  natural 
and  rather  troglodytic  instincts  are  coming  to 
the  fore.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. All  I  know  is  that  a  very  definite  change 
has  occurred  within  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  and  the  effect  is  that  the  board  is  no 
longer  being  eflFective  as  an  ombudsman,  as  a 
protector  of  and  last  resort  for  citizens' 
rights. 

What  are  we  seeing  now?  We're  seeing 
appeal  after  appeal  being  directed  to  the 
cabinet  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Munici- 
pal Board  to  perform  its  function. 

It's  significant,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
Throne  Speech  the  government  promised  to 
introduce  legislation  to  implement  recom- 
mendations contained  in  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  drainage.  By  contrast,  it 
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said  that  as  a  result  of  its  review  of  the  re- 
port of  the  select  committee  on  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  the  government  would  place 
proposals  before  us  to  make  the  board  more 
eflFective  in  discharging  its  responsibilities, 

I  rather  regret  that  difference  in  phrase- 
ology, Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  a  fairly  good  re- 
port came  out  of  that  committee  which 
would,  in  fact,  have  achieved  the  goals  of 
greater  municipal  and  local  autonomy  while 
preserving  that  essential  role  of  the  Munici- 
pal Board  as  a  last  resort  for  citizens'  rights 
in  cases  where  that  became  necessary. 

The  government's  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  if  you  will.  It  promised  a  review 
of  the  Planning  Act,  that  will  take  two  or 
three  years.  It  promised  a  greater  local  voice 
in  planning  matters;  that  will  take  three  or 
four  years  before  it's  in  effect.  In  the  mean- 
time, effectively,  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
appears  to  have  been  stripped  of  the  kinds 
of  powers  and  responsibilities  that  it  was 
taking  before  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk  a  bit  about  the 
question  of  housing.  I  want  to  talk  about  it 
in  a  number  of  different  lights. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  not  being 
a  quorum  present  in  the  House  I'd  like  to 
call  a  quorum. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  one  of  the 
reasons  I'm  doing  this  is  that  the  committee 
on  the  Attorney  General's  estimates  is  ap- 
parently sitting  and  insisting  on  proceeding, 
which  clearly  violates  the  understanding  we 
reached  before  the  orders  of  the  day  today. 
It's  really  behaviour  which  is  reprehensible 
and  I'd  like  you  to  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  clear  it  up.  I'd  like  to  call  a  quorum. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Clerk,  will  you  take  the 
count  please? 

Mr.  Foulds:  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  there 
are  four  Tories  in  the  House  at  the  present 
time. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Including  yourself, 
sir,  there  are  20  members  present.  This  is  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Cleric  says  there  is  a 
quorimi.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  were  19  people  present 
when  I  called  for  the  quorum.  I  shall  ask 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  leave  if  that  need 
be  done.  I  really  don't  think  the  House 
needs  to  be  subjected  to  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment by  the  committee  system  or  by  the 
government.  We  can  at  least  have  four  min- 


utes  in   which   to    try   to    clear   it   up,   Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There's  not  a  quorum  now 
the  clerk  informs  me.  I  shall  have  the  bells 
rung  as  required. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker  ordered  that  the  bells  be  rung 
for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  There  is  now  a 
quorum  present.  The  member  from  Ottawa 
Centre  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  It's 
nice  to  have  an  audience  here  and  to  see  a 
few  of  those  unfamiliar  faces  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  just  turn- 
ing to  the  question  of  housing.  I  think  it's  a 
dam  good  thing  that  people  around  the 
province  are  talking  about  housing  over  the 
last  few  months  as  a  result  of  the  Comay 
task  force.  It's  about  time  that  housing  be- 
came a  political  issue  again,  because  this 
government  has  done  everything  it  can  to 
submerge  it  and  to  pretend  that  the  housing 
crisis  that  we  have  in  this  province  just  isn't 
there. 

I've  got  some  figures  that  would  indicate, 
Mr.  Speaker,  just  how  deep  that  housing 
crisis  is.  For  example,  if  you  take  figures 
which  were  produced  by  an  authority  that 
I'm  sure  the  government  would  respect- 
namely  the  Urban  Development  Institute— it 
reckons  that  28  per  cent  of  the  people  living 
in  Metro  Toronto  in  1961  were  able  to 
afford  the  cost  of  a  house  within  a  reason- 
able portion  of  their  income. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that's  down  to  either 
11  or  four  per  cent  of  the  population  of  this 
city  and  this  region— depending  on  whose 
figures  you  happen  to  count  on^because  of 
the  exceptionally  high  cost  of  housing,  mort- 
gages and  all  of  the  other  things  that  enter 
into  it. 

The  Urban  Development  Institute,  Mr. 
Speaker,  flatters  itself  that  in  the  apartment 
field  competition  has  made  housing  relatively 
more  accessible  to  people  in  the  last  10 
years  because  of  the  fact  that  rents  have  gone 
up  less  than  average  weekly  earnings  over 
the  past  10  years. 

However,  when  you  look  at  its  figures,  Mr. 
Speaker,  something  very  remarkable  comes 
out.  The  housing  experts  have  always  said 
that  you  shouldn't  pay  more  than  one  week's 
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salary  for  rent  or  housing  costs  every  month; 
approximately  25  per  cent  of  your  income. 

Well,  back  in  1961  the  average  weekly 
earnings  in  the  Toronto  area  were  about  $82 
a  week  and  monthly  rents  for  a  bachelor 
apartment  were  about  $85  a  month.  So  back 
in  1961  your  average  Torontonian  could 
safely  aflFord  a  bachelor  apartment  within  his 
earnings. 

In  1971,  weekly  earnings  are  up  to  $145, 
according  to  the  builders'  figures.  The  rent 
on  a  bachelor  apartment  is  up  to  $142  on 
average;  and  that  means  that  now  your 
average  Torontonian  can  afford  a  bachelor 
apartment  within  25  per  cent  of  his  income 
and  have  $2.50  left  over  to  buy  himself  a 
meal  or  a  couple  of  beers. 

That's  progress,  according  to  the  Urban 
Development  Institute,  Mr.  Speaker. 

But  the  fact  is  that  average  Torontonians 
are  not  all  single.  Some  of  them  have  families, 
some  of  them  have  two  and  three  and  four, 
even  five  or  six  children;  as  well  as  grand- 
parents and  other  people  living  with  them. 
You  can't  squeeze  people  into  bachelor  apart- 
ments which  rent  at  25  per  cent  of  your 
income. 

But  that's  the  kind  of  housing  crisis  we 
have  gotten  ourselves  into,  Mr.  Speaker.  For 
the  person  earning  an  average  wage  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  and  venturing  out  into  the 
private  market,  all  they  can  safely  aflFord  is 
a  one-room  apartment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rents  in  Toronto  for  a  two- 
bedroom  apartment— the  smallest  you  need 
for  a  family— now  run  about  $203  a  month 
average,  according  to  the  Urban  Develop- 
ment Institute. 

Again,  its  own  figures  for  1971  show  that 
out  of  1,200,000  taxpayers  in  Metro  Toronto, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  only  17  per  cent  had  a 
declared  income  of  more  than  $10,000;  and 
that  19  per  cent  had  a  declared  income  of 
$7,000  to  $10,000;  and  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  taxpayers  in  Toronto  had  income 
of  imder  $7,000  a  year. 

In  other  words,  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
taxpayers  in  Toronto  could  aflFord  one  of  the 
developers'  two-bedroom  apartments;  and 
another  group  of  less  than  one-fifth  could 
afford  it  by  stretching  their  budgets;  and  the 
rest  couldn't  aflFord  it  at  all. 

We  did  some  checks  up  in  Ottawa,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  the  income  distribution  is 
rather  similar.  We  found  that  with  rents 
that  prevail  in  Ottawa  right  now,  that  on  an 
income  of  $5,000  a  family  needing  a  two- 
bedroom  apartment— which  is  too  small   for 


most  families— would  have  to  pay  48  per 
cent  of  their  income  on  shelter.  And  even 
at  the  $10,000  mark,  they  would  have  to  pay 
24  per  cent  of  their  income  on  shelter.  At 
$8,000  they'd  have  to  pay  30  per  cent  of 
their  income  on  shelter.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
80  per  cent  of  the  families  in  the  Ottawa 
area  have  incomes   of  less  than   $10,000. 

The  housing  crisis  we  have,  Mr.  Speaker, 
isn't  just  a  problem  of  a  few  unfortunate, 
low-income  families  who  can't  cope.  It's  a 
problem  which  now  spreads  into  virtually 
every  group  within  our  major  metropolitan 
areas.  It  is  an  economic  problem  for  families, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  it's  getting  worse  and  worse 
and  worse  every  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day  a  nice 
middle-class  university  teacher  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, who  lives  with  her  young  son  in 
a  house  in  Ottawa  which  she  rents  for  $230 
a  month,  had  a  visit  from  her  landlord.  The 
landlord  came  to  announce  that  the  rent  was 
going  to  go  up  by  50  per  cent  to  $350  a 
month;  and  if  she  didn't  like  it  she  could 
move  at  the  end  of  her  lease. 

Some  questions  were  asked  about  this 
kind  of  exorbitant  and  unjustified  rent  in- 
crease on  the  house;  and  the  minister  simply 
said:  "Well,  we  haven't  got  the  power  to  do 
anything  about  it."  For  God's  sake,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  government  ought  to  get  the 
power! 

Another  case  which  epitomizes  the  kind  of 
problems  that  low-income  families  have  is  a 
family  with  four  children,  aged  one  to  seven, 
three  of  whom  are  girls,  who  live  in  Ottawa 
on  a  take-home  income  of  $108  a  week  to 
take  home.  They  were  renting  a  three-bed- 
room house  at  $165  and  paying  for  the  heat 
on  top  of  that. 

That  family  was  paying  almost  two  weeks' 
income  every  month  for  their  shelter,  and 
they  got  no  repairs  from  the  landlord.  One 
day  the  ceiling  over  the  kitchen  fell  in.  They 
felt  the  landlord  should  really  do  something 
about  that  and  they  asked  him  for  some  re- 
pairs. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  really  wasn't  asking  too 
much. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  wasn't  asking  too  much, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  health  department  issued 
an  order  in  late  March  to  that  landlord  to 
make  repairs  by  May  9,  which  is  an  in- 
adequate kind  of  order  in  the  first  place.  That 
order  came  before  the  end  of  March,  and 
that  family  was  given  its  orders  to  be  evicted, 
to  get  out  of  the  place,  by  April  30.  They 
had  no  recourse,  being  on  a  monthly  tenancy. 
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They  had  absolutely  no  recourse  under  On- 
tario law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  for  the  price  of  land  in 
the  major  cities,  such  as  Ottawa  and  Toronto, 
nobody  can  really  quote  you  figures  on  this 
anymore,  because  it  is  going  up  so  fast.  The 
other  night  I  was  up  in  North  York  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Comay  task  force  and  was 
told  that  a  semi-detached  lot  for  two  houses 
now  costs  $39,000  in  North  York.  Once 
$20,000  or  more  used  to  be  considered  a 
reasonable  price  for  a  house,  not  for  a  plot 
of  land  30  or  40  feet  wide  by  100  foot  deep 
on  which  you  have  possibly  the  privilege  of 
putting  together  a  house. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  have  a  housing  policy.  As  I  shall 
attempt  to  demonstrate,  what  it  has  done  in 
the  field  of  housing  has  been  inadequate.  It 
has  been  oriented  toward  developers  and  not 
to  the  users,  the  people  who  need  housing. 
The  government  has  been  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  people,  of  citizens  of  this  province, 
in  getting  decent  housing.  It  is  not  solving 
the  problems,  and  in  fact  it  is  probably 
making  the  problem  worse.  Certainly  in 
Ottawa  that  is  what  we  see;  the  problem  is 
getting  worse  rather  than  better. 

Just  to  start  with  a  very  brief  example  of 
how  the  government  is  insensitive.  If  it  is 
true  that  people  should  pay  no  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  their  income  in  rent,  then  why 
is  it  that  in  Toronto,  in  Ottawa,  in  Sudbury, 
probably  in  Thunder  Bay  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  province,  people  who  are  receiving 
social  assistance  at  the  municipal  or  provin- 
cial level  pay  45,  50  and  even  60  per  cent  of 
their  income  in  housing  before  they  have  any 
money  to  pay  for  their  kids'  food,  clothing 
and  other  essentials  of  life?  How  can  the 
government  defend  that  if  it  believes,  as 
governments  of  all  levels  are  saying  these 
days,  that  decent  housing  at  a  reasonable 
cost  is  a  right  and  is  not  a  privilege? 

Mr.  Speaker,  let's  just  look  at  some  of  the 
things  that  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  has 
been  doing  and  see  how  it  bears  out  the  gov- 
ernment's claims  to  be  so  sensitive  in  the 
field  of  housing.  What  we  have  seen  recently, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  is  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  charging  that  it  is  ratepayer  oppos- 
ition that  is  stopping  OHC  and  preventing  it 
from  providing  the  necessary  housing. 

I  am  not  sure  if  I  have  the  figures  here, 
but  in  1970-1971  OHC  accounted  for  some- 
thing like  12  per  cent  of  the  housing  starts 
in  tiie  province.  In  1972  that  dropped  to 
about  4.5  or  five  per  cent  of  the  housing 
starts   in   the  province.    In    1971,   the   OHC 


started  more  than  6,000  rent-geared-to-income 
units  in  Metro  Toronto.  In  1972  that  was 
down  to  just  over  1,000. 

The  minister's  vaunted  claims  about  how 
much  he  is  spending  for  housing,  when  you 
look  at  them  through  the  eyes  of  Metro 
Toronto  in  its  brief  to  the  Comay  commission, 
come  down  to  this:  12,000  new  units  over 
the  period  from  1964  to  1972,  or  an  average 
of  about  1,600  units  per  year. 

What  about  that  charge  that  it  is  rate- 
payers and  other  people,  and  not  the  OHC, 
who  have  been  holding  back  the  housing? 
Metro  reported,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  back  in 
the  period  between  1968  and  1971  the  hous- 
ing advisory  committee  of  Metro  government 
considered  76  projects  and  about  21,000 
units.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  advisory  committee 
rejected  only  1,000  units  as  being  unsuitable, 
leaving  about  20,000.  But  the  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp.  did  not  proceed  with  that  20,000. 
It  went  ahead  with  only  about  7,000. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Metro  people  admit 
that  their  committee  was  at  no  time  crucial 
in  those  decisions.  It  was  purely  advisory, 
and  the  OHC  did  what  it  wanted  to. 

Up  in  Otawa,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  I  had 
some  direct  experience,  the  OHC  earned  the 
kind  of  opposition  it  is  getting  in  isolated 
instances  right  now  by  the  way  in  which  it 
imposed  its  will  on  the  Ottawa  city  council. 
It  simply  presented  a  list  of  six  to  seven 
projects  and  said:  "From  all  that  we  have 
received,  these  are  the  ones  we  want  to  do, 
and  if  you  don't  want  any  of  them,  if  you 
want  to  knock  them  out,  we  will  give  you 
no  guarantee  thait  we  will  replace  those 
units."  And  that  in  a  city  which  was 
desperately  short  of  rent-geared-to-income 
housing. 

It's  that  kind  of  insensitivity,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  really  makes  it  very  difficult  to  accept 
the  minister's  charges. 

One  of  the  things  we  also  notice  in  terms 
of  the  way  in  which  OHC  is  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  the  amount  of  housing  that 
is  needed,  is  in  fact  in  OHCs  own  report  to 
Metro  back  in  February  of  this  year.  As  is 
well  known,  the  need  for  housing  is  at  its 
most  urgent,  at  its  gravest,  among  larger 
families.  We  found,  doing  some  analysis  in 
Ottawa,  that  it  was  particularly  among  larger 
families  on  family  benefits  or  other  forms  of 
provincial  assistance.  But  here  in  Toronto, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  OHC  has  been  steadily  re- 
ducing the  number  of  units  with  large  bed- 
room counts,  while  at  the  same  time  it  has 
been  increasing  or  keeping  static  the  number 
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of  units  with  small  bedroom  counts.  I've  got 
the  figures  here,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Thus,  about  30  per  cent  of  OHC  units 
under  management  are  three  bedrooms,  but 
only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  projects  iimder 
development  will  have  three  bedrooms.  And 
barely  four  per  cent  will  have  four  and  five 
bedrooms,  compared  with  about  double  that 
proportion  in  the  existing  housing  stock 
owned  by  OHC. 

Of  the  units  under  construction  and  devel- 
opment in  Toronto,  if  you  look  at  one  bed- 
room and  bachelor  units  OHC  is  building 
enough  to  satisfy  the  current  housing  list.  At 
the  two  bedroom  level  barely  half  of  the 
demand  will  be  met  by  the  forthcoming 
supply.  At  the  three  bedroom  level  less  than 
half  the  demand  wiD.  be  met.  When  you  get 
up  to  the  five  bedroom  level,  the  large  famil- 
ies that  have  real  problems  finding  housing 
anywhere,  only  10  per  cent  of  the  demand 
will  be  met,  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  suggests  to  us  that  OHC,  once  again,  is 
geared  to  developers'  proposals,  to  two  bed- 
room units  that  come  off  the  shelf  and  which 
are  convenient  and  quick.  Quick  profits  for 
the  developers  to  put  up;  and  for  that  matter 
an  aggrandizement  of  the  minister  who  will 
then  be  able  to  get  up  in  this  House  to  say 
how  many  housing  units  he  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  creating,  without  regard  to  their 
use,  to  the  need,  and  how  they  respond  to 
the  need. 

Let's  look  at  another  aspect  of  the  minister, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Out  in  Malvern,  which  is  cer- 
tainly an  area  where  public  housing  ought  to 
be  integrated  with  the  housing  going  in,  the 
proposal  says  only  five  per  cent  of  the  units 
will  be  for  subsidized  accommodation.  Well 
if  only  five  per  cent  is  going  to  be  there,  land 
if  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  people  in  this 
city  need  some  kind  of  assistance  with  hous- 
ing, then  who's  to  blame  if  there's  a  housing 
crisis  if  it  isn't  the  minister,  the  government 
and  the  kind  of  policies  they  are  putting 
together? 

We're  concerned  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  the  Malvern  project  because  of  the 
way  in  which  the  government  is  catering  to 
upwardly  mobile  members  of  the  middle  class 
and  not  genuinely  getting  to  the  housing 
needs  of  people  on  moderate  and  on  low 
incomes. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping that  land  was  about  60  per  cent  of 
what  is  knovvTi  as  the  current  market  value. 
But  the  OHC  intends  to  sell  that  land,  after 
leasing   it   for   a   few   years,   at   the   current 


market  value.  And  it  intends  to  sell  it  to 
people  who  in  turn  can  then  sell  on  the 
private  market,  and  they  too  will  stand  to 
make  a  profit. 

Everybody  gains  in  this  business  except  the 
people  in  the  province  who  need— and  des- 
perately need— housing;  and  except  the  low 
and  moderate  income  people  who  can't  get 
into  that  project  now,  and  will  certainly 
never  be  able  to  get  into  it  when  the  prices 
have  gone  up  by  $10,000  or  $15,000,  as  they 
will  do,  without  any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  in 
five  or  six  years,  given  the  current  govern- 
ment's policy. 

Right  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  OHC  stands  to 
make  a  profit  of  about  $40  million,  and  prob- 
ably far  more,  on  the  land  at  Malvern  be- 
cause of  the  policy  which  it  is  adopting  of 
selling  out  at  the  market  price  after  five 
years.  The  people  who  buy  will  in  turn  also 
make  a  profit,  which  we  believe  to  be  un- 
justified, of  $40  million  or  more  when  they 
sell  out.  And  there's  a  terrible  incentive  for 
them  to  take  this  government-sponsored  hous- 
ing, to  sell  it  on  the  private  market  and  then 
to  go  back— I  don't  know  what  they'll  do 
after  that.  But  there  is  an  incentive  for  them 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legal  minimum  income 
for  someone  moving  into  Malvern  is  about 
$8,500  a  year.  And  there  are  only  35  imits  out 
of  the  first  650,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  are  even 
suited  to  that  particular  income  range. 

When  you  look  at  the  incomes  that  will  be 
catered  for,  you  find  that  this  low  and  moder- 
ate income  support  development— well  there 
are  projects  there  that  can't  be  bought  unless 
you  have  an  income  of  $12,000  or  more. 
When  you  look  at  the  lower  ranges— $8,500, 
$8,900  or  so— 32  per  cent  of  gross  income  has 
to  go  into  housing  cost  in  order  to  afford  the 
units  going  up  in  Malvern.  It  is  38  per  cent 
of  net  income  when  you  take  away  de- 
ductions for  taxes  and  that  kind  of  thing. 

That's  the  kind  of  policy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  this  government  is  adopting.  They  are 
going  to  take  a  profit  that  they  shouldn't; 
they  are  going  to  price  housing  out  of  the 
reach  of  ordinary  Toronto  and  Metro  Toronto 
residents;  and  they  do  it  with  a  smile  on  their 
face. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  about 
something  else  related  to  OHC,  and  that  is 
the  kind  of  patronage  which  it  undertakes  in 
making  its  proposals. 

Nobody  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  the  OHC 
chooses  developments  on  its  proposal  call 
system.  But  it  seems  to  be  no  accident  that 
in  the  Ottawa  area  the  developers  who  do 
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best  under  the  OHC  are  those  who  are  known 
to  have  close  and  continuing  links  with  the 
Conservative  Party.  As  I  understand  it,  that's 
the  case  in  Thunder  Bay,  in  Toronto  and 
elsewhere  in  the  province;  and  there  is  no 
check  on  that,  Mr.  Speaker— none  at  all. 

The  Provincial  Auditor  spoke  rather  gener- 
ally last  year  about  weaknesses  in  procedures 
at  the  OHC,  and  he  may  have  been  talking 
about  the  proposal  call.  We  don't  know. 
Certainly  there  have  been  a  number  of  cases 
where  it  has  been  admitted  by  people  in- 
volved in  the  process  that  the  objective 
criteria  haven't  been  followed,  that  in- 
adequate buildings  have  been  accepted  by 
the  OHC,  that  inadequate  standards  have 
been  glossed  over,  that  in  fact  the  public's 
money  could  have  been  used  far,  far  better 
than  it  had  been. 

Another  aspect  of  this  privatization  and  it 
was  the  vogue  word  in  the  government  last 
year— that  has  taken  place  has  been  the  use 
of  builders  at  places  like  Malvern  and  other 
HOME  projects,  not  just  to  build  the  houses 
but  also  to  allot  them.  And  certainly  there  is 
the  prospect  there  that  nephews  and  sisters 
and  other  people  who  are  in  a  privileged  pos- 
ition have  the  chance  of  getting  into  that  de- 
velopment before  your  ordinary  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  went  into 
that  system  because  it  said  it  didn't  want  to 
have  the  hneups  which  had  occurred  in 
Hamilton  and  other  HOME  projects,  where 
OHC  did  the  allocation  of  lots.  Now  to  me  it 
just  defies  belief  that  a  system  couldn't  have 
been  established  by  which  people  in  the  in- 
come ranges  to  which  that  housing  is 
directed,  couldn't  get  first  call  on  it  rather 
than  allowing  the  builders  to  give  it  out  to 
whomever  they  wanted. 

There's  a  real  incentive,  you  know  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  a  builder  has  a  house  which  is 
available  to  people  with  an  income  as  low 
as  $10,000,  to  give  it  to  somebody  who  is 
earning  $15,000  or  $20,000.  He  knows  they'll 
get  the  mortgage  quickly;  he  knows  there  is 
no  financial  risk.  He  knows  he  won't  get 
caught  and  he'll  move  the  property  that 
much  quicker;  he  can  get  in,  build  it,  get 
out,  make  his  profit  and  go  elsewhere. 

When  we  look  at  the  people  who  have  got 
into  Malvern  and  use  the  OHC  figures,  14 
per  cent  of  them  earn  less  than  $8,000  which 
is  the  level  at  which  they  are  meant  to  be 
able  to  qualify  to  go  in.  The  fact  is  that 
these  figures  exclude  the  wife's  income.  These 
are  people  who  probably  are  in  genuine  need 
and  deserve  to  get  in  there,  and  are  using 
the  wife's  income  to  get  in. 


About  70  per  cent  are  in  the  range  be- 
tween $8,000  to  $12,000,  not  counting  the 
wife's  income.  In  other  words,  some  of  those 
are  in  the  income  range  of  up  to  $18,000  or 
$20,000.  Another  15  per  cent  or  so  earn 
over  $12,000  and  have  no  business  being  in 
a  publicly-sponsored  project  which  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  home  purchasers 
who  can't  compete  in  the  private  market 
here  in  Toronto.  These  are  figures  just  for 
the  heads  of  households  and  not  for  the  rest 
of  the  household. 

Why  does  the  OHC  have  to  give  the  pow- 
er of  decision  to  the  builders?  Why  does  it 
not  even  insist  that  income  criteria  be  re- 
spected? Why  does  it  allow  some  people  to 
buy  these  houses? 

Some  of  them  are  now  building  additions 
and  carports  and  other  things  like  that  be- 
cause they  got  housing  cheaper  than  they 
would  on  the  private  market  and  have  lots  of 
money  to  bum.  Why  does  it  allow  them  to 
make  a  capital  profit,  to  make  a  killing,  on  a 
very  low  downpayment,  in  five  years'  time? 
In  fact,  their  money  can  earn  about  500  per 
cent  in  five  years'  time  if  one  looks  at  the 
downpayment  and  the  kinds  of  profit  that 
they  stand  to  make.  Why  can't  we  have  a 
sensible  use  of  publicly-owned  land  instead 
of  what  we  have  had  at  Malvern? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  that  the  govern- 
ment has  been  tied  up  with  developers  and 
I  would  like  to  talk  very  briefly  about  con- 
dominiums. This  is  some  publicity  for  con- 
dominiums, and  it's  very  pretty.  It's  part  of 
the  image  for  a  place  called  Flemingdon 
Woods. 

Flemingdon  Woods  is  very  interesting,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  it  is  one  of  three  or  four 
condominium  developments  in  the  city  where 
the  Ontario  government  said  to  the  develop- 
er: "Go  ahead  and  build  it,  but  if  you  can't 
sell  it  we  will  buy  back  the  units  and  insure 
you  against  any  loss."  Now  that  sure  is 
socialism  for  the  rich! 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  govern- 
ment went  into  this  condominium  business  in 
a  big  way  a  few  years  ago,  it  did  everything 
in  its  power  to  stack  things  in  favour  of  the 
developers.  It's  interesting  that  there  is  not 
a  single  person  in  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
whose  job  it  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  con- 
dominium purchasers,  but  there  is  a  whole 
division  or  a  whole  department  which  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  problems  of  condo- 
minium developers.  According  to  the  law 
and  the  agreements  with  the  mortgagor,  who 
is  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  in  many  cases, 
changes  in  the  agreement  or  in  the  building 
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can  be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  mort- 
gagor but  the  tenants  or  the  people  who  buy 
in  are  not  consulted. 

The  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  claims  to  itself, 
according  to  its  report  to  Metro,  the  right  to 
approve  management  contracts  but  insists 
that  those  management  contracts  be  drawn 
up  with  the  developer  or  with  his  agent  or 
subsidiary  for  a  period  of  five  years  after  the 
development  has  begun,  and  then  approves 
the  rental  fee  or  the  management  fee. 

In  the  case  of  Flemingdon  Woods,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  management  fee  is  $10  a  month 
per  unit,  which  will  be  paid  for  the  next  five 
years  by  the  owners  of  those  units.  They 
were  not  consulted  about  it;  they  got  no 
services  for  that.  They  have  to  pay  for  the 
superintendents,  the  janitors,  the  cleaning, 
the  repairs,  all  the  other  things  that  would 
normally  come  under  a  management  fee;  and 
then  they  have  got  to  pay  their  builder  $10 
a  month  in  order  to  manage  this— a  job 
which  could  be  done  for  about  $2  or  $2.50 
a  month  if  they  were  able  to  hire  their  ovra 
management. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  in  the  case 
of  these  condominiums  has  stacked  things  in 
favour  of  the  developers.  Let  me  state  some- 
things else  about  what  the  government  has 
done  with  the  condominium  industry.  The 
OHC  participates  in  the  activities  of  the  con- 
dominium industry,  in  the  joint  condominium 
committee  which  is  made  up  of  the  Urban 
Development  Institute  and  a  few  other  de- 
veloper outfits,  the  Law  Society  and  the 
Ontario  Condominium  Association.  That's  an 
association  that  ought  to  represent  condo- 
minium tenants.  Condominium  tenants  in  fact 
belong  on  the  basis  of  a  fee  of  $35  per 
building,  but  the  Urban  Development  Insti- 
tute provides  the  major  funds  for  the  Con- 
dominium Association,  which  is  a  public  rela- 
tions organization.  It  has  held  booths  at  the 
national  exhibition  here  in  Toronto  in  order 
to  popularize  the  condominium  concept  and 
to  bring  more  people  in. 

Why  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  condominium 
owners  have  no  rights  in  the  management  of 
these  buildings  in  this  new  condominium 
concept  imtil  two-thirds  of  the  units  are 
occupied  and  registered?  And  the  registra- 
tion is  at  the  behest  of  the  developer.  Why 
is  it  that  they  have  not  even  a  member  on 
the  board  of  directors?  Why  can't  they  look 
at  condominium  books  imtil  they  assume  the 
management? 

Why  is  it  that  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
allows  condominium  developers  to  get  by 
with  verbal  warranties  that  aren't  worth  the 


words  they  are  uttered  in;  or  to  get  by 
with  one-year  agreements  which  expire  the 
moment  a  genuine  complaint  or  grievance  is 
brought  in?  Why  is  it  that  the  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp.  countenances  advertising  that 
promises  the  moon  in  terms  of  rooftop  gar- 
dens, sunken  swimming  pools  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  but  bears  no  responsibility  for 
ensuring  that  the  developer  delivers  on  his 
promises  and  even  connives  with  devices 
that  are  designed  to  allow  the  developer  to 
avoid  that  kind  of  situation. 

Again,  at  Flemingdon  Woods,  the  de- 
veloper has  agreed  verbally  to  sell  the  recrea- 
tion building  to  the  condominium  corporation 
for  $1  when  he  feels  like  it.  He  hasn't  got 
much  need  for  it,  so  he'll  probably  carry 
through  on  that  verbal  agreement.  But  be- 
cause they  are  buying  it  for  only  a  dollar— 
the  money  already  has  been  paid  by  the 
tenants  in  the  form  of  their  mortgages— the 
tenants  have  absolutely  no  control  over  what's 
put  into  that  recreation  building.  After  all, 
they  are  getting  it  for  a  buck,  so  why  should 
they  complain? 

The  whole  area  of  condominium  law  cries 
out  desperately  for  reform  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  rights  of  people  who  move  in  are 
protected  rather  than  being  trampled  the 
way  they  are  right  now. 

The  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Laugh- 
ren)  talked  about  problems  with  a  housing 
development  in  his  area.  And  when  people 
complained,  the  government  said:  "Go  and 
get  yourself  a  lawyer."  That's  what  the  gov- 
ernment is  saying  to  condominium  purchasers 
as  well:  "Go  get  yourself  a  lawyer.  Spend 
$300  or  $400  or  $500  and  find  a  lavi^er  and 
maybe  you  can  enforce  your  rights." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that's  not  who  condominiums 
were  meant  to  cater  to.  That's  not  the  moder- 
ate income  group.  They  haven't  got  the 
$300  or  $400.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  they 
have  next  to  nothing  with  which  to  work. 

I  will  give  a  final  example  about  the  kind 
of  economic  situation  that  this  province  has 
created  in  the  housing  field  in  Metro  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  province  by  its  housing 
policies. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Even  if 
they  get  a  lawyer,  they  can't  effect  any 
changes. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right— and  they  can't 
afford  the  lawyer  either. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  bail  out  the 
developers  of  Crescent  Town,  Chapel  Glen 
and  Flemingdon  Woods,  the  government  re- 
cently   brought    in,    almost    unnoticed— they 
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didn't  say  anything  about  it— a  new  pro- 
gramme of  subsidized  mortgages  for  people 
in  lower-income  groups.  The  effect  was  to 
cut  the  monthly  cost  of  these  units  by  about 
$15  or  $20  a  month-at  Crescent  Town,  it 
was  to  cut  the  cost  of  a  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment for  a  family  to  about  $200  a  month. 

According  to  the  way  in  which  the  govern- 
ment computed  these  things,  that  apartment 
now  is  accessible  to  someone  earning  $6,800 
a  year;  and  if  in  fact  that  were  true,  it 
would  be  a  pretty  desirable  thing.  That's 
certainly  a  moderate  income  family;  and 
it  allows  them  to  get  housing  and  to  protect 
themselves  against  rent  increases.  But  if  we 
look  at  it  more  closely,  I  don't  think  anybody 
in  this  House  would  accept  the  kind  of  living 
conditions  they  would  have  to  tolerate  in 
order  to  own  that  place  on  $6,800  a  year. 

Between  Canada  Pension  and  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  $20  a  month  for  Medicare 
and  about  $60  a  month  in  income  tax,  that 
$6,800  translates  to  $5,700  in  take-home  pay. 
They'd  have  to  pay  $2,550  for  their  housing, 
their  principal  and  interest,  taxes,  mainte- 
nance charges  and  so  on;  another  $125  to 
ride  on  the  TTC  twice  a  day;  $100  for  a 
telephone.  It  brings  it  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
about  $2,800  for  housing  out  of  an  income 
of  $5,700— in  other  words,  just  under  50  per 
cent  of  net  income  for  housing— and  would 
leave  $250  a  month  for  everything  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suspect  there  isnt  a  single 
member  of  this  Legislature  who  doesn't  have 
$250  a  month  in  his  pocket  for  his  own 
personal  expenses,  let  alone  the  problems  of 
raising  a  family,  clothing  it,  buying  insurance 
and  doing  all  of  the  other  things  that  families 
need  to  do  with  their  money. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  (Mr.  Kerr)  probably  has  it  right 
now. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  probably  has  it  right  now, 
and  he  knows  he  can  get  far  more  if  he 
needs  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Just  for  today! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Just  for  today!  That's  today's 
allotment,  that's  right! 

But  the  government  doesn't  realize  the 
kind  of  economic  situation  it's  been  pushing 
people  through  in  this  field  of  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Camay  re- 
port may  be  a  bit  of  a  shock  to  the  govern- 
ment, because  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
suggestions  come  in  from  a  lot  of  quarters. 
And  it  hasn't  juSt  been  the  Dan  Heaps  of 


this  world  who  have  been  making  radical 
suggestions.  It  has  been  the  eminently  re- 
spectable bodies  such  as  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  city  government,  a  regional  govern- 
ment, the  city  of  Ottawa- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Dan  Heap  is  more  respectable 
than  they  are. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —the  confederation  of  rate- 
payers here  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  It  seems 
to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Comay  himself  is  engaging  with  these 
people,  that  he  is  very  sensitive— much  more 
sensitive  than  the  government  is— to  the  hous- 
ing crisis  that  exists  in  this  province  and  to 
the  lack  of  any  answers  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

The  minister,  his  ministry  and  his  corpora- 
tion are  really  virtually  irrelevant  to  the  real 
housing  problems.  The  minister  rushes  in 
with  Band-Aids  and  sticking  plasters  in  order 
to  solve  a  problem  and  pretends  that  is  all 
that  needs  to  be  done.  He  boasts  about  how 
important  OHC  is  and  doesn't  see  the  wreck- 
age that  is  being  created  in  housing  all 
around  him. 

The  minister  apparently  is  unaware  of  the 
problems  of  housing  inflation  which  are  tak- 
ing place.  He  doesn't  believe  in  interfering 
with  the  private  sector,  and  yet  as  the 
CORRA  brief  said  there  are  no  effective 
public  controls  over  the  use  of  land.  There  is 
no  way  right  now,  because  of  the  lack  of 
development  controls,  that  municipalities  can 
direct  and  ensure  that  the  housing  that  is 
produced  will  be  at  income  levels  or  directed 
to  income  levels  so  that  people  can  aflFord  it. 
It  is  only  by  accident  that  municipalities  can 
stipulate  a  certain  housing  mix,  only  if  they 
happen  to  have  control  over  a  certain  part 
of  the  land. 

The  confederation  of  ratepayers,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  recommending  among  other 
things  that  there  should  be  charges  under  the 
Combines  Act  for  the  monopolistic  and  oligo- 
polistic practices  of  the  housing  industry  and 
of  the  development  industry,  and  that  the 
government  ought  to  move  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Liberal  Party  has  sug- 
gested the  answer  should  be  to  service  more 
land.  The  Urban  Development  Institute  has 
suggested  this  as  well.  As  it  rightiy  pointed 
out,  the  Toronto-centred  region  plan  didn't 
even  mention  housing  as  one  of  the  goals. 
But  the  Urban  Development  Institute  sug- 
gested that  it  was  the  government's  insistence 
on  orderly  contiguous  development  that  drove 
prices   up   and   encouraged  speculation.   Ob- 
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viously  the  builders  want  disorderly,  non- 
contiguous development  in  order  to  give 
them  the  maximum  freedom. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  may  well 
be  what  the  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Deacon),  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  Party,  is 
suggesting  as  well.  When  we  leave  land  in 
private  hands  and  bring  in  more  services  then 
we  simply  put  more  profit  into  developers' 
pockets.  We  simply  allow  people  in  that  top 
15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  of  the  income 
range  to  buy  more  land,  to  have  80-ft  lots 
instead  of  60-ft  lots;  to  get  chalets  for  their 
kids;  to  have  a  150-ft  garden  instead  of  a 
100-ft  garden.  We  permit  more  luxuries  on 
behalf  of  the  rich  but  we  do  nothing  to 
solve  the  housing  problems  of  ordinary 
Canadians. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  the  member  directing 
this  to  the  Tories? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  directing  this  to  both 
parties  in  fact. 

I  don't  think  they  understand  the  problem. 
I  think  aU  of  their  actions,  which  have 
simply  made  the  housing  problem  worse  over 
the  last  10  or  20  years,  suggest  that  they 
don't  understand  the  problem  at  all. 

Are  the  builders  willing  to  make  any  assur- 
ance about  price  if  services  are  brought  in  to 
ensure  that  more  land  is  available?  I've  cer- 
tainly heard  no  suggestion  on  their  part  in 
that  way. 

In  Ottawa  we  currently  have  housing  land 
coming  available  for  about  17,000  people  in 
the  south  Ottawa  development  area.  That 
land  is  owned  by  Campeau  and  Assaly  and 
other  big  developers.  It  was  bought  in  the 
range  of  between  $500  and  $2,500  per  acre. 
It  will  be  sold  in  the  range  of  $50,000  to 
$100,000  per  acre  depending  on  its  ultimate 
use;  and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  doesn't  cost  that  much  to  service  that  land. 

The  city  of  Ottawa  is  contributing  to 
private  profits  by  bringing  a  substantial  new 
amount  of  development  land  on  to  the 
market.  That  would  be  all  that  would  happen 
if  we  were  to  follow  the  prescriptions  of  the 
Liberal  Party  or  of  the  Urban  Development 
Institute. 

I  want  to  suggest  very  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  since  we  have  a  housing  crisis  we  better 
do  something  about  it;  and  we  had  better  do 
something  about  it  quickly.  We  need  two 
things.  We  need  a  programme  of  immediate 
action,  which  I  will  outline  right  now,  and 
we  need  some  long-term  action  which  will 
concentrate  on  the  question  of  land. 


I  would  say  that  the  biggest  single  prob- 
lems that  are  suffered  right  now  are  the 
economic  problems  of  housing.  If  you  can 
solve  people's  economic  problems  in  housing, 
then  the  problems  of  ensuring  decent  stand- 
ards, of  cleaning  up  slums,  of  rehabilitating 
homes  and  so  on,  can  be  solved.  But  so  long 
as  people  are  pauperized  and  forced  into 
slum  housing,  forced  under  the  dominance 
of  slum  landlords  and  put  in  a  position  where 
they  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  sub- 
standard housing,  then  that  kind  of  problem 
will  persist. 

No  programme  of  simply  building  a  bit  of 
public  housing  is  going  to  solve  the  slum 
problem,  so  long  as  people  are  at  the  same 
time  being  driven  into  the  slums  by  the  gov- 
ernment's economic  policies  in  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  we  need,  first,  a 
shelter  allowance  which  will  ensure  that  no 
Ontario  family  has  to  pay  more  than  25  per 
cent  of  its  income  for  shelter.  We  need  that 
now. 

If  you  will,  it  should  start  with  the  groups 
which  are  particularly  house-poor  and  par- 
ticularly in  need;  the  groups  which  are  now 
so  often  knocking  in  desperation  on  doors  of 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  and  getting  no- 
where, because  there  is  no  way  that  that 
public  housing  programme  is  eoing  to  work. 
If  it  does  work,  of  course,  it  is  liable  to  create 
ghettos.  So  the  allowance  should  be  directed, 
initially,  to  the  families  on  low  incomes,  let's 
say  xmder  $6,000  a  year;  to  families  with 
young  children,  five  years  and  under;  and 
finally  to  senior  citizens,  60  and  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  have  you  ever  had  a  case 
come  to  you  of  a  family  where  one  partner 
is  retired  and  the  other  partner  is  unable  to 
work,  and  because  of  the  legislation  that 
exists  in  this  province  and  this  country  they 
are  forced  to  get  by  on  an  income  of  $150  a 
month  or  less? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Sure,  he  has  had  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  he  has,  I  wish  he  would 
show  it  a  bit  more;  and  I  wish  that  the 
government  would  show  it  as  well.  Certainly 
senior  citizens  ought  to  qualify  for  this  shelter 
allowance. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  $155. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  One  of  the  reasons,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  a  shelter  allowance  is  that  the 
capitalists  on  that  side  of  the  House  don't 
give  poor  people  a  choice  in  housing.  They 
tell  them:  "You  go  into  that  ghetto  which 
has  been  created  by  the  Ontario  Housing 
Corp.,  or  you  sweat  it  out  and  pay  50  per 
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cent  of  your  income  in  rent."  That's  no  choice 
in  my  language. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  self-satisfied,  smiling 
Cheshire  cats  over  there  are  proud  of  it. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Better  than  the 
memberl 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  choice,  which  people  like  the  mem- 
bers on  that  side  enjoy  in  housing,  ought  to 
be  something  which  belongs  to  every  Ontario 
family  and  not  just  to  those  who  have  in- 
vestments or  rip-offs  or  other  means  of  getting 
a  very  substantial  income.  It  should  be  some- 
thing which  is  extended  right  through  society, 
so  that  a  poor  family  can  decide  whether 
they  want  to  live  in  a  public  housing  project, 
in  a  co-op,  or  in  a  developer  project;  or 
whether  they  want  to  live  in  town  and  have 
a  bit  less  space  but  better  access  to  trans- 
portation, or  out  of  town  and  have  a  bit  of 
green  grass  around  them  and  maybe  better 
schools  for  their  kids;  and  so  that  those 
choices  can  be  made  according  to  the  family's 
wishes  rather  than  dictated  by  the  Minister 
of  Revenue  and  by  his  cohorts  in  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  the  shelter 
allowance  should  not  just  be  confined  to 
tenants  as  well,  because  there  are  many  peo- 
ple on  low  incomes  who  are  being  pauperized 
even  though  they  are  owners  of  shelter, 
particularly  old  people  who  now  find  them- 
selves trapped.  They  can't  aflFord  to  leave 
the  accommodation  they  own  and  they  can't 
afPord  to  stay  there  either  vdthout  paying 
an  undue  proportion  of  their  income  in  rent. 

But  there  are  also,  particularly  in  rural 
Ontario,  many  families  who  own  their  own 
shelter  and  yet  who  simply  cannot  afford 
the  cost  of  living  there,  and  particularly  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  it  in  order  to  bring  it 
up  to  an  adequate  kind  of  standard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that  if  you  bring 
in  a  shelter  allowance  you  ought  also  to  have 
rent  regulation.  We  believe  that  rent  regu- 
lation is  desirable  right  now— in  fact,  retro- 
active to  the  beginning  of  this  year  to  fore- 
stall any  profiteering  by  the  friends  of  the 
Conservative  Party  who  tend  to  be  landlords. 

Rent  increases,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be 
justified  on  the  basis  of  increases  in  costs, 
but  not  on  the  kind  of  speculative  rip-offs 
that  I  talked  about  earlier,  which  are  rife  in 
Toronto,  rife  in  Sudbury,  rife  in  Thunder  Bay 
and  in  Ottawa.  Landlords  look  at  the  rents 
that  are  being  charged  elsewhere.  Then  they 
blithely  come  in  on  somebody  who  is  earning 


a  third  or  a  quarter  of  what  they  are  and  tell 
them  their  rent  is  going  up  by  $20,  $30,  $40 
or  $50  a  month  in  order  to  increase  their 
profits.  And  then  they  say  to  the  tenant: 
"Well,  you  know  how  it  is." 

That's  pretty  crummy,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  landlord  comes  up  in  his  Mercedes  Benz, 
or  his  Buick,  or  his  Cadillac  and  tells  the 
tenant,  who  is  living  in  a  rat-trap  with  the 
ceiling  falling  in  and  the  back  porch  needing 
repair:  "Well,  you  know  how  it  is!" 

Sure  the  tenant  knows  how  it  is.  He  knows 
that  the  landlord  has  power  that  he  hasn't 
and  that  this  government  won't  do  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Look  who's  talking  now. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  that 
rent  regulation  isn't  enough  either.  The  status 
of  tenants  has  got  to  change  and  this  also 
can  be  brought  in  within  a  very  short  period 
of  time. 

Why  is  it  that  a  tenant  can  be  kicked  out 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  whereas  there  are  the 
most  enormously  elaborate  procedures  under 
Ontario  expropriation  law  before  you  can 
remove  an  owner /occupier  from  his  premises? 
As  long  as  a  tenant  fulfills  the  normal  obliga- 
tions with  his  property,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
think  he  should  be  able  to  stay.  He  should 
have  security  of  tenure.  There  should  be  a 
landlord-tenant  tribunal  which  would  sit  in 
judgement  if  in  fact  the  landlord  wants  to 
get  rid  of  him. 

If  the  landlord  can  show  that  he's  wrecking 
the  property,  fine.  If  the  landlord  can  show 
that  he's  not  paying  the  rent,  fine.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  tenant  can  show  that  the 
landlord  isn't  fixing  the  property  and  that 
the  ceiling  came  in  and  nothing  happened, 
then  at  that  point  the  tenant  should  have 
the  right  to  vdthhold  his  rent. 

We  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  books 
of  landlords  should  be  open.  We  believe  that 
rent  increases,  which  cannot  be  settled  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants  equitably,  ought 
to  go  before  the  landlord-tenant  tribunals 
and  that  the  whole  question  of  landlord- 
tenant  law  should  be  taken  out  of  the  courts. 
I'm  looking  at  the  superminister  for  Justice 
right  now. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Going  to  get  a  lot  of  apartment 
buildings  that  way! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  courts,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  they  have 
proved  themselves  biased  in  favour  of  land- 
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lords  and  totally  inadequate  for  handling  this 
kind  of  problem. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  makes  a  nice  profit  for  the 
minister's  legal  confreres,  but  it  shouldn't  be 
in  the  courts. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right. 

Why  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  takes  up 
to  a  year  or  more  for  a  tenant  who  brings 
a  case  against  the  landlord  in  order  to  get 
a  decision  from  the  courts;  but  nowadays  it 
takes  only  15  or  20  days  for  a  landlord  to 
get  an  order  for  eviction  against  a  tenant 
who  is  in  dispute  with  the  landlord  and 
refuses  to  move?  Now  why  is  that?  Is  that 
not  a  clear  example  of  bias? 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  clearly  favours  the  land- 
lord. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Clearly!  And  the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act  still  clearly  favours  the  land- 
lord, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  won't  be  solved  until  you 
can  set  it  ofiF  against  the  rent. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  desperately  needs  reform. 
All  it  did  was  to  civilize  a  relationship  which 
is  basicallv  the  law  of  the  jungle  and  nothing 
more,  and  it's  the  members  on  that  side  who 
have  created  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  very  briefly,  there  should  be 
a  big  increase  in  funds  to  rehabilitate  older 
housing  rather  than  allowing  it  to  be  de- 
molished. I  would  say  that  we  would  wel- 
come the  deathbed  repentance  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Revenue  and  the  agreement  to  go  in 
on  the  Dundas-Sherboume  development  with 
Mayor  Crombie. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  sounded  pretty  healthy 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  did  sound  a  bit  healthy, 
yes. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Too 
healthy,  in  fact. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Also,  and  in  the  same  vein 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  problem  at  Dundas  and 
Sherboume  could  have  been  regulated  had 
there  been  legislation  to  regulate  demolition 
permits  when  they  aflFect  the  supply  of  older 
housing. 

It  seems  intolerable  to  us  that  a  developer 
who  has  absolutely  no  interest  in  a  property 
should  be  able  to  tear  it  down  and  take 
away  the  housing  accommodation  of  10  or  20 
people.  In  one  case  in  Ottawa  now,  there  is  a 


sound  apartment  building  with  about  50  units 
being  torn  down  by  a  developer. 

And  so  often  it  is  not  even  to  put  up  a 
new  apartment,  not  even  to  put  up  a  new 
ofiice  building,  it's  to  create  a  parking  lot 
or  an  extension  to  an  industrial  yard. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Or  just  a  bomb  crater,  as 
they  have  in  my  riding. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Or  just  a  bomb  crater,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  the  federal  tax  law  gives 
the  developer  a  break  if  he  tears  the  build- 
ing down  rather  than  leaves  it  in  use.  We 
don't  think  that's  justified,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
demolition  should  be  justified  before  it  can 
go  ahead. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Justice  minister  thinks 
it's  all  right! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  there 
should  be  a  provincial  ministry  of  housing 
and  that  the  government  should  finally  come 
to  having  a  comprehensive  policy  for  housing 
which  lays  down  what  kind  of  housing  should 
be  built,  where  it  should  be  built,  what  in- 
come groups  it  should  be  directed  to,  and 
ensuring  the  needs  of  all  income  groups  and 
not  just  the  upper  and  upper  middle  classes 
would  be  provided  for. 

Mr.  Martel:  Policy  on  something  over  there 
would  be  helpful! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  it  would  be  welcome 
that's  right! 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  are  waiting  eagerly 
for  Friday  morning  to  get  some  of  these 
policy  statements. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  also  believe,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  kind  of  gargantuan  appetites  of 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  should  not  par- 
ticularly be  furthered,  but  that  OHC  should 
stand  in  reserve  to  provide  housing  when 
the  private  and  non-profit  sector  is  breaking 
down.  The  big  expansion  in  housing  should 
not  be  in  the  private  sector,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
should  be  in  the  non-profit  sector,  with  co- 
ops and  other  non-profit  groups. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  should  be  encouraged 
by  this  government  by  every  means  that  are 
at  its  disposal. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  the  member  from 
Timiskaming's  fault.   It's  all  his  fault. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  And  I'm  afraid  when  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  announced  his  new  pro- 
gramme of  integrated  housing  we  saw  very 
little  of  that.  All  we  saw  was  a  new  series 
of  gifts  to  developers,  which  the  minister 
himself  recognized  was  to  allow  them  to 
make  a  fast  buck,  and  maybe  incidentally  to 
provide  housing. 

The  big  development  corporations,  Mr. 
Speaker,  admit  their  purpose  is  to  make 
profit,  capital  gains  and  long-term  earnings. 
Their  function  is  to  build  housing,  but  that 
is  just  a  byproduct  of  the  desire  to  make 
money.  And  that  is  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
would  hope  to  see  a  situation  where  a  third, 
maybe  even  half  of  the  housing  being  built 
in  this  province,  particularly  the  rental  hous- 
ing, would  be  provided  by  the  non-profit 
sector,  by  people  whose  first  aim  was  to  make 
housing  for  people  rather  than  make  profits 
for  themselves. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Let's  go  along  with  the 
needs  for  the  people. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  And  for 
tenants,  too,  for  a  change! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  housing  policy 
in  this  province  must  include  municipal  tax 
reform.  It  must  include  it  because  right  now 
municipalities  efiFectively  zone  out  low  in- 
come housing.  They  exclude  it  because  they 
can't  afford  it,  or  because  they  feel  they  can't 
afford  it;  and  until  we  get  a  progressive  tax 
system  in  which  the  property  tax  is  not  a 
deterrent  to  housing  for  any  income  group 
we  will  not  be  able  to  have  an  effective 
housing  policy. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Foulds:  So  is  the  member  for  Timis- 
kaming. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  addition,  as  part  of  the 
plan,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  the  province, 
as  part  of  its  housing  policy,  will  lay  down 
for  different  regions  of  the  province  the 
kinds  of  housing,  where  they  should  go  and 
so  on,  and  then  the  municipalities  will  be 
expected  to  carry  their  burden  rather  than 
excluding  public  housing  as  some  municipal- 
ities, such  as  Mississauga,  do  right  now. 
Vacant  land  should  be  taxed  to  its  full  value. 

But  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  come 
to  the  fundamental,  long^:erm  thing  that 
needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  housing  situation  in  this  province. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  And  that's  the  question  of 
land!  As  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  urban  land  is 
in  private  hands,  then  so  long  will  we  have 
the  kind  of  housing  crisis  which  we  have 
today. 

There  is  absolutely  no  way  in  which  the 
housing  problem  can  be  solved  unless  land  is 
brought  under  public  ownership  and  public 
control. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Well  said! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  want  to  be  unequivocal 
about  that.  I  think  the  public  of  Ontario,  as 
they  reflect  in  their  briefs  to  the  Comay  task 
force,  now  recognize  this  is  the  case. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Get  the  cabinet  in  here! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  At  times  it  is  called  land 
banking,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  land  banking  is 
not  enough.  If  the  public  simply  land  banks 
then  it  makes  mistakes  such  as  the  Carlsbad 
Springs  land  acquisition  up  in  Ottawa.  For 
the  sake  of  people  who  don't  know  of  it,  at 
Carlsbad  Springs  there  are  springs  and  the 
land  is  very  wet. 

The  acquisition  of  land  should  begin  with 
the  land  which  is  immediately  in  the  line  of 
development,  only  that  land  should  be  ac- 
quired at  prices  related  to  what  it  cost  to 
acquire,  if  it  is  held  by  developers,  and  not 
to  some  inflated  market  value  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  allowed  to  prevail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  if  there  is  control  of  the 
land  will  there  be  effective  control  of  the 
planning.  We  would  hope  the  plaiming 
would  go  on  with  the  maximum  kind  of  co- 
operation with  municipalities  and  with  local 
citizens,  in  order  to  ensure  they  have  a  real 
say  in  the  development,  unlike  the  way  they 
are  excluded  from  the  development  plans  of 
the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  right  now. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  precedent  has  been  set 
for  giving  profits  to  land  speculators! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  , 

Mr.  Martel:  On  the  lowest  rate  possible! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  As  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  areas  like  Toronto  antf 
Ottawa  where  the  problem  is  at  its  most 
acute,  the  government  should  step  in  right 
now  and  simply  freeze  the  price  of  that  land 
while  it  decides  what  to  acquire  and  begins 
to  work  out  an  equitable  way  of  paying  for 
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the  land  that  it  needs.  This  is  what  was  done 
in  fact. 

This  government  doesn't  have  any  hangups 
about  that  kind  of  thing;  this  in  fact  is  what 
it  did  in  the  Pickering  airport  area  when  it 
decided  for  its  own  purposes  to  acquire  land. 
Why  is  it  that  it  can  do  it  out  there  where 
fanners  and  people  who  simply  sought  a 
quiet  rural  life  have  gone?  Why  could  the 
government  pick  on  people  who  are  weak 
like  that,  but  why  hasn't  it  got  the  guts  to 
pick  on  the  developers  and  the  other  people 
who  are  holding  the  citizens  of  this  city  up 
to  ransom  with  the  cost  of  the  housing  they 
build? 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  are  holding  hands  in  our 
pockets. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right.  They  are  holding 
hands  in  our  pockets. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Show  a  little  determination. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  believe 
that  land  which  is  held  by  the  public  should 
not  be  alienated  from  the  public.  It  should  be 
leased,  but  it  should  not  be  sold.  It  shouldn't 
be  sold  to  developers.  It  shouldn't  be  sold 
for  commercial  development.  It  shouldn't  be 
sold  to  factory  owners,  to  manufacturers;  nor 
for  that  matter,  we  would  say,  should  it 
even  be  sold  to  people  who  are  seeking  to 
acquire  a  home  of  their  own.  We  believe 
that  there  is  a  better  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  A  99-year  lease! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  beheve  it  should  be  on 
a  leasehold  system.  Certainly  with  developers 
and  shopping  centres  and  things  like  that, 
let's  face  it,  it  isn't  the  developers  who  pay 
for  those  things;  it's  the  tenants,  the  cus- 
tomers, the  people  who  buy  products  manu- 
factured in  those  factories  who  pay  for  them. 
If  we  can't  return  the  proceeds  of  that  in- 
vestment by  tenants  and  customers  to  the 
people  who  paid  it,  at  least  we  can  return 
it  to  the  public  in  general.  Public  land  should 
only  be  leased  to  developers;  for  highrise 
development,  for  example,  when  it  will  come 
back  into  public  hands  with  the  structures 
and  with  the  buildings,  after  50  or  60  years. 

As  far  as  individually  occupied  homes— 
auplexes,  condominiums,  things  like  that— are 
concerned,  we  believe,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  a 
Crown-hold  system  will  provide  the  benefits 
of  home  ownership.  It  can  provide  the  bene- 
fits of  unlimited  tenure,  which  is  now  also 
held    under   freehold,    without    the    kind    of 


system  that  prevails  right  now  by  which 
everybody  who  buys  a  home  is  forced  to 
become  a  litde  capitalist. 

People  are  forced  to  seek  the  maximiuu 
profit  from  their  houses  when  they  sell  be- 
cause they  know  they  are  simply  going  to 
have  to  buy  another  house  themselves  further 
on  down  the  line.  What's  the  point  of  buying 
a  house  for  $20,000  and  selling  it  for  $30,000 
if  one  has  to  pay  $32,000  for  the  next  one? 
If  one  buys  it  for  $32,000  and  sells  for 
$40,000,  one  is  still  on  the  treadmill. 

We  want  to  stop  the  treadmill,  Mr, 
Speaker.  We  are  saying  that  if  in  fact  the 
resale  price  of  that  house  is  controlled  so 
that  it  becomes  accessible  to  the  kind  of 
people  who  could  buy  it  when  it  was  first 
purchased— or,  for  that  matter,  so  that  it 
could  be  rented,  if  that  was  the  need  at  the 
time— the  government  can  solve  a  lot  of  the 
housing  inflation  which  is  crippling  Ontario 
families.  It  is  making  the  housing  crisis 
steadily  worse  year  by  year,  and  has  got  us 
to  the  pass  where  even  the  builders  admit 
that  only  a  handful,  five  per  cent  or  so,  of 
people  in  a  city  like  Toronto  can  afford  to 
buy  the  kind  of  houses  that  are  available.  It 
is  a  sign  of  the  failure  of  this  government  in 
the  field  of  housing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Thank 
you.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  about  five  matters 
I  would  like  to  discuss  this  afternoon  and  first 
of  all  I  would  like  to  deal  briefly  with  my 
concern  regarding  this  Legislature  itself.  I 
feel  that  the  general  decorum  of  the  Legis- 
lature has  deteriorated  considerably  in  the 
six  years  I  have  been  here. 

I  am  concerned  not  only  at  the  lack  of 
attendance  of  cabinet  ministers  in  the  House 
when  speeches  in  the  Throne  debate  are 
being  delivered,  but  I  feel  that  abuses  are 
creeping  in  during  private  members'  hours. 
For  example,  yesterday  in  the  private  mem- 
bers' hour,  we  were  dealing  with  matters 
which  I  felt  were  of  utmost  concern  to  the 
Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Economics  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs  (Mr.  White).  He 
was  not  here,  which  is  perhaps  understand- 
able, but  surely  one  of  his  parliamentary 
assistants  could  have  been  in  attendance 
when  we  discussed  the  matter— 

An  hon.  member:  Right. 

Mr.  Good:  —of  a  permanent  secretariat  for 
tri-level  talks.  I  think  this  is  most  important. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  They  were 
busy  setting  up  the  kmchesl 

Mr.  Good:  I  also  feel  that  in  our  private 
members'  hours,  it  is  not  in  good  taste  for 
members  of  the  Conservative  side  to  mouth 
the  particular  feelings  of  a  government  minis- 
try or  its  civil  servants,  as  was  done,  I  am 
sure,  yesterday  by  the  member  for  Beaches- 
Woodbine  (Mr.  Wardle).  I  would  think  we 
must  remember  that  our  private  members' 
hours  must  be  the  individual's  interpretation 
of  his  position  on  that  particular  subject.  If 
he  wants  to  express  it  as  his  party's  position, 
he  can  of  course  do  that.  But  I  hate  to  see 
our  private  members'  hour  developing  into 
nothing  more  than  the  statement  of  govern- 
ment and  opposition  positions  on  particular 
subjects. 

When  we  deal  with  a  matter  such  as  was 
raised  by  an  hon.  member  last  year,  when  he 
introduced  a  bill  regarding  the  curtailment 
of  the  financial  matters  of  dancing  schools, 
we  have  unanimity  on  something  unimport- 
ant. But,  yesterday,  when  we  debated  what 
I  considered  to  be  a  very  important  subject, 
it  was  not  given  the  importance  that  I  felt 
it  should  have  been  given. 

The  question  period,  I  am  sure  the  mem- 
bers will  all  agree,  has  deteriorated.  I  think 
one  of  the  basic  problems  is  that  ministers 
are  answering  questions  which  are  given  in 
the  form  of  interjections.  Perhaps  the  mem- 
ber for  Scarborough  West  (Mr.  Lewis)  is 
most  responsible  for  this  matter,  as  well  as 
the  ministers  who  answer  those  questions, 
including  the  Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr. 
Grossman)  and  the  Premier  (Mr  Davis)  him- 
self, who  spend  long  minutes  giving  answers 
to  questions  which  are  not  questions  that 
should  even  be  recognized  in  question  period 
but  are  merely  interjections.  I  think  that  this 
is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  that  the  question 
period  has  deteriorated  to  the  low  depth  it 
has  now  reached. 

We  must  remember  that  this  is  a  dignified 
chamber,  in  which  the  business  of  the  prov- 
ince is  carried  out.  We  are  all  guilty,  of 
course,  of  making  interjections,  which  I  think 
are  good;  but  in  the  final  analysis  I  think  the 
general  spirit  must  be  one  in  which  more  of 
the  business  of  government  must  be  trans- 
acted on  the  floor  of  the  Legislature  and  not 
as  it  is  now  being  done,  by  orders  in  council. 

I  am  certainly  concerned  about  the  increase 
in  the  amount  of  money  being  spent  in  pro- 
grammes which  never  reach  the  floor  of  the 
Legislature  for  debate.  This  is  done  by  order 
in  councfl,  and  I  think  it  is  wrong.  As  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  we  have  a  traditional 


responsibility  to  debate  all  money  matters  in 
the  Legislature.  This  has  been  our  inherent 
responsibility  throughout  the  evolution  of  our 
whole  parliamentary  system  to  its  present 
form. 

Among  these  programmes,  just  to  name  a 
few  that  developed  on  which  we  had  no  de- 
bate—there was  no  legislation;  they  were 
done  by  order  in  council,  through  regula- 
tions—there is  the  farm  tax  reduction  pro- 
gramme, the  capital  grants  for  farm  develop- 
ment programme,  the  lotteries  branch  regula- 
tions, the  provincial-municipal  employment 
incentive  programme.  All  of  these  pro- 
grammes which  involve  millions  of  dollars— 
and  I  mean  millions  of  dollars- were  never 
debated  on  the  floor  of  this  Legislature. 

As  members  representing  the  people  I  think 
we  have  a  responsibility.  The  government 
represents  the  Crown.  The  elected  members 
and  the  backbenchers  represent  the  people. 
And  we  must  at  least  go  through  the 
mechanics  of  debating  these  things  even 
though  the  government  does  have  the  power 
to  do  as  it  wishes  in  the  end. 

In  each  of  these  instances,  however,  the 
Provincial  Auditor's  report  was  very  critical 
of  the  inept  manner  of  handling  these  pro- 
grammes, which  distributed  millions  of  dollars 
of  taxpayers'  money,  very  often  with  im- 
proper lists,  duplication  of  payments,  and 
unqualified  persons  and  municipalities  receiv- 
ing the  money. 

The  inefiicient  manner  of  accounting  pro- 
cedures extended  not  only  to  these  pro- 
grammes but  to  many  other  government 
handout  programmes,  including  the  resi- 
dential property  tax  reduction  programme 
and  the  supplementary  benefits  for  persons 
on  minimum  incomes. 

If  we  have  learned  nothing  more  from  the 
auditor's  report,  it  is  that  our  fears  have 
certainly  come  to  fruition.  We  realize  there 
is  very  great  laxity  and  a  great  deal  of  room 
for  improvement  in  the  handling  of  funds, 
whether  they  be  authorized  by  order  in 
council  or  by  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  turning  to  another  subject,  I 
would  ask  a  question:  Would  you  believe 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  person— and  this  in- 
cludes a  person  of  any  age  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario— to  be  stripped  of  his  life's  savings 
because  of  illness?  I  didn't  believe  this  was 
possible  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  let 
me  say  that  it  is.  And  it  is  being  done  to 
people— not  to  a  great  many  people,  bait  to 
people  whose  cases  I  have  been  asked  to 
look  into;  not  because  of  physical  sickness,  let 
me  say,  but  because  of  mental  sickness. 
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It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  today  people  are  being  moved  out 
of  psychiatric  hospitals  into  homes  for  special 
care  and  their  OHIP  premiums  are  not  cover- 
ing their  keep  in  those  homes.  When  it  was 
drawn  to  my  attention,  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  certain  individuals  are  receiving 
bills  for  huge  sums.  By  "huge  sums"  I'm  talk- 
ing about  bills  of  $8,000  or  $6,000  after  a 
person  has  been  in  a  home  for  special  care 
for  some  time. 

Let  me  detail  for  the  members  several 
cases  which  have  come  to  my  attention. 
Under  section  41,  regulation  438,  the  Homes 
for  Special  Care  Act,  the  responsibilities  are 
outlined  for  the  spouse  or  the  estate  of  an 
individual  to  pay  for  that  person's  keep  in 
a  home  for  special  care.  Only  after  that 
person  has  been  reduced  to  a  pauper,  only 
after  his  or  her  spouse  has  been  reduced  to 
a  pauper,  will  the  government  then  step  in 
and  provide  these  services.  In  the  Province 
of  Ontario  today,  in  my  view,  this  is  entirely 
unacceptable. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter  which 
was  sent  to  one  family  in  1967,  when  the 
mother  was  placed  in  a  home  for  special 
care.  Before  I  read,  I  would  like  to  say  this: 
This  family  was  not  aware  until  after  the 
death  of  the  person  in  1972  that  it  was  being 
held  responsible  for  this  bill.  The  letter  says: 

This  person  is  deemed  to  be  the  type  of 
patient  suitable  for  this  type  of  care  and 
we  are  recommending  that  the  above- 
named  be  considered  for  transfer  to  a 
nursing  home. 

This  type  of  care  is  not  covered  by  hos- 
pital insurance,  but  the  cost  of  care  in  the 
nursing  home  will  be  paid  for  by  funds 
authorized  by  the  government  for  homes 
for  special  care,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $7.50 
a  day  for  those  unable  to  pay  for  care  and 
maintenance.  When  the  resident  is  able  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  maintenance,  a 
resident  or  person  responsible  for  care  and 
maintenance  is  liable  to  pay  at  least  $2  a 
day.  The  charges  will  be  made  quarterly 
to  be  collected  from  the  public  trustees 
or  relatives  where  applicable. 

The  charges  were  to  be  made  quarterly.  For 
many  years,  no  charges  were  made  against 
this  particular  family  and  on  it's  behalf  I  took 
the  matter  up  with  both  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr,  Potter)  and  members  of  his  recov- 
eries deparment.  Finally,  I  was  able  to  pro- 
cure from  the  Minister  of  Health  a  letter 
which  said,  and  I  quote  from  it: 


I  would  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not  as 
clear  as  it  could  have  been  about  the 
responsibility  for  payment  of  maintenance. 
Steps  have  been  taken  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion. 

This  is  very  little  comfort  to  a  family  that 
has  been  greeted  with  the  following  news. 
The  estate  of  the  deceased  received  a  letter 
showing  maintenance  charges  of  $18,452 
against  this  person,  less  credits  of  $9,907, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $8,600  owing  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  for  this  lady's  keep  at 
Spruce  Haven  Lodge. 

When  the  hospital  transferred  the  patient, 
the  family  was  entirely  unaware  that  it  would 
be  financially  responsible  for  her  keep.  The 
letter  further  stated  that  any  charges  would 
be  made  quarterly. 

So,  we  have  now,  by  legislation,  established 
that  the  spouse  and  the  person  himself  or 
either  of  their  estates  is  definitely  responsible 
for  the  keep  of  persons  in  homes  for  special 
care. 

I've  taken  the  matter  up  with  both  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  the  Premier  of  the 
province,  as  has  the  hon.  member  for  Welling- 
ton South  (Mr.  Worton),  who  has  had  similar 
cases.  We  have  had  letters  back  from  them 
stating  simply  that  they  are  well  aware  of 
the  situation,  they  are  looking  into  it,  but  as 
yet  they  haven't  made  a  decision  as  to  what  is 
going  to  happen. 

What  if  a  person's  estate  is  depleted  and 
there's  no  further  money  there  and  one 
spouse  is  still  living?  In  the  case  of  which  I 
am  aware  he  was  paying  his  own  way  in  an 
old  people's  rest  home  and  the  department 
was  willing  to  take  his  savings  from  him  and 
put  him  on  general  per  diem  keep. 

I  don't  think  that  this  is  the  type  of  treat- 
ment elderly  citizens  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario should  receive. 

In  two  other  instances  in  the  riding  of  the 
member  for  WelUngton  South,  the  province 
has  moved  to  place  mortgage  liens  on  the 
home  of  the  spouse,  in  the  case  where  each 
patient  had  previously  died.  Surely  we  have 
got  away  from  this  concept  that  a  person's 
estate  has  to  be  responsible  for  charges  made 
against  that  person  by  the  government? 

The  federal  government  got  away  from  this 
25  or  30  years  ago.  The  municipalities  used 
to  charge  estates  for  hospital  keep  of  indigent 
patients.  We've  moved  away  from  that  con- 
cept. But  here  we  have  one  last  isolated 
instance  where  the  government  is  determined 
to  reduce  persons  to  pauper  status  because  of 
mental  illness  before  they  move  in  and  take 
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over  the  responsibility  for  that  patient.  To  me 
it  is  entirely  unacceptable  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  both  the  Premier  and  the  Minister  of 
Health  should  hang  their  heads  in  shame  that 
such  conditions  exist  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): In  absentia. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  ( St.  George ) :  Always  in 
absentia. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Clerk  is  here,  he  will 
take  responsibility. 

Mr.  B.  Cilbertson  (Algoma):  We  are  just 
as  charitable  as  the  opposition  is. 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbrook  (Samia):  Not  with 
that  maple  syrup,  the  member  isn't! 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  That  too. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Has  the  member  for  Al- 
goma been  into  the  syrup  again. 

An  Hon.  member:  Maple  wine. 

Mr.  Good:  The  next  matter  I'd  like  to  talk 
about  briefly  is  one  which  I've  been  trying  to 
get  on  the  question  paper  ever  since  the 
House  started,  and  I  am  bringing  this  matter 
up  at  the  request  of  many  people,  most  of 
whom  belong  to  naturalists,  and  enviroimien- 
tal  associations  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
This  has  to  do  with  the  province  and  partic- 
ularly the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  ( Mr. 
Bemier),  failing  to  move  to  establish  certain 
endangered  and  rare  species  on  our  En- 
dangered Species  Act. 

Prior  to  the  last  election,  I  think  it  was  in 
June  or  July  1971,  we  passed  an  Endangered 
Species  Act.  We  were  told  there  was  a  study 
committee  which  would  place  on  this  list 
certain  species  of  plant  life,  mammals,  rep- 
tiles, birds  and  amphibians.  To  my  knowl- 
edge nothing  has  been  placed  in  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  are  thinking  of  put- 
ting the  NDP  in. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  don't  know  if  I  would 
protect  them. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice ) :  They  are  on  the  list. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  In  absentia. 

Mr.  Good:  Some  time  ago,  one  of  the 
naturalists'  societies  from  my  riding  sent  a 
letter  to  the  director  of  the  wildlife  branch 


and  they  said  among  the  people  who  have 
approached  them  there  are  those  who: 
.  . .  because  of  last  autumn's  campaign  [I  was 
speaking  in  the  last  provincial  election]  and 
the  passage  of  the  bill  believed  that  protec- 
tion is  now  accorded  to  certain  species.  Re- 
cently a  citizen  contacted  us  about  the 
large  scale  vending  of  certain  wild  flowers, 
ladyslippers,  at  the  Kitchener  market.  There 
is  no  legislation  to  protect  these. 

Not  even  the  provincial  trillium,  our  flower 
emblem,  is  protected  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. There  is  no  legislation  protecting  our 
provincial  flower,  and  are  you  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  when  a  trillium  is  picked,  the 
plant  usually  dies? 

The  strange  part  about  this  whole  matter 
is  that  in  1970  in  the  spring  and  summer 
issue  of  Ontario  Fish  and  Wildlife  was  pub- 
lished what  has  been  deemed  to  be  a  very 
accurate  list  of  rare  and  endangered  species  of 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  And  there  are  those 
biologists  who  are  working  in  the  naturalists' 
societies  who  said  that  if  the  province  would 
even  start  from  its  oviTi  list,  it  would  have 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  need  for  imple- 
mentation of  this  legislation  and  to  get  the 
regulations  drawTi  up  and  get  some  names 
on  this  endangered  species  list. 

The  ironical  part  of  the  whole  thing  is 
that  I  just  read  in  the  recent  March  issue 
of  the  Ontario  Naturalist  a  big,  full-page  ad 
with  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources  and  also  that  of  the  deputy  min- 
ister in  it.  It  is  promoting  the  fact  that  we 
must  protect  our  wildlife  because  it  is  so 
important  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The 
ad  says: 

Things  are  changing,  but  as  far  as  vdld- 
life  is  concerned,  not  always  for  the  bet- 
ter. Small  fields  separated  by  wildlife-rich 
hedgerows  are  being  replaced  by  large 
coverless  tracks. 

They  go  on  to  say  how  important  it  is  that 
we  consider  the  protection  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  same  ministry  has  had  three  years  to 
have  its  committee  take  action  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  and  as  yet  it  has 
not. 

I  would  invite  a  response  from  the  min- 
istry's wildlife  department  to  some  of  the 
following  questions: 

Why  has  it  not  placed  certain  plants  and 
animals  on  that  list?  Why  is  there  no  special 
specific  advisory  committee  and  no  budget 
to  research  rare  species  and  implement  effec- 
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tive  protection?  Why  is  the  white  trillium 
not  protected?  Why  are  rare  species  like  the 
prairie  white  fringed  orchid,  wild  blue  hya- 
cinth, bald  eagle,  white  pelican  and  wolver- 
ine not  given  special  protection  as  endan- 
gered species? 

These  are  things  which  I  think  are  perhaps 
not  as  important  as  some  issues  in  this  prov- 
ince, but  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  why 
a  minister  with  a  huge  section  of  his  minis- 
try devoted  completely  to  wildlife,  when 
asked  why  it  hasn't  done  anything,  should 
reply  by  saying: 

You  will  appreciate  that  the  government 
has  received  requests  to  protect  about  just 
about  everything  that  runs,  flies,  swims  or 
walks.  I  am  certain  that  if  we  made  a 
list  of  everything  that  has  been  submitted, 
you  would  agree  that  there  has  to  be  some 
very  serious  consideration  given  to  the 
plants  and  animals  which  should  be  on 
the  list.  As  a  consequence,  the  best  means 
of  developing  regulations  are  now  under 
study. 

Well,  a  pretty  flippant  reply,  I  would  say, 
to  a  letter  writer  who  considered  this  matter 
most  seriously. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  The  flora 
and  fauna  must  be  protected. 

Mr,  Good:  Yes,  and  we  have  the  legisla- 
tion to  do  it;  but  they  won't  act. 

The  next  matter  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
is  one  that  is  of  great  concern  to  me.  It  is 
one  that  is  known  to  some  of  the  members 
in  the  Legislature.  It  is  a  matter  which  I 
don't  think  has  ever  been  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  in  detail,  and  that  is  the 
mess  which  has  developed  in  Century  City. 

Last  week  I  went  out  to  meet  with  some 
of  the  people;  and  these  are  farmers  who 
were  farming  their  land  in  Uxbridge  town- 
ship as  recently  as  1968.  They  were  ap- 
proached by  real  estate  firms  who  wanted 
to  buy  their  land  and  in  every  instance  they 
were  told  that  their  land  was  being  bought 
for  farming  purposes.  The  land  was  bought 
in  the  name  of  nominees  and  on  the  pre- 
tence that  it  was  being  bought  for  a  brother 
of  somebody  who  wanted  to  get  in  the  farm- 
ing business.  Eventually  there  was  a  com- 
pany formed  called  Mark  Valley  Farms  Ltd. 

Late  in  1968,  as  those  members  who  are 
concerned  will  remember.  Century  City  De- 
velopment Ltd.  was  formed,  which  was  a 
subsidiary  of  Revenue  Properties  Central 
Development  Ltd.  The  real  estate  firm  which 
did  most  of  the  buying  was  Thos.  N.  Shea 


Ltd.,  which  is  still  in  business  in  the  Mark- 
ham  area.  The  approach  to  the  farmers  was 
that  the  land  was  going  to  be  bought  for 
farming  purposes. 

Well,  finally  in  December  of  1968,  as 
members  will  recall,  we  heard  here  in  the 
House,  and  we  discussed  it,  the  announce- 
ments that  Revenue  Properties  was  buying 
the  land  to  form  this  great  Century  City,  a 
development  of  some  7,000  acres.  I  remem- 
ber particularly  because  I  opposed  the  ori- 
ginal conception  that  the  land  should  be  ap- 
proved as  an  improvement  district. 

This  would  mean  that  this  development 
would  be  set  apart  and  separate  from  the 
municipality,  that  the  mimicipality  would 
have  no  control  over  the  planning  or  the 
development  of  this  area  as  it  affected  the 
surrounding  areas.  Fortunately,  the  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  did  not  permit  them 
to  develop  it  as  an  improvement  district. 

The  land  comprised  practically  all  land 
between  the  first  and  the  fourth  concessions 
of  Uxbridge  township  and  from  the  Picker- 
ing-Uxbridge  line  up  to  Goodwood.  Later 
the  company  did  buy  some  land  in  the  north 
end  of  Pickering  towmship  as  well. 

The  terms  of  the  sale  were  basically  that 
30  to  40  per  cent  was  paid  to  the  vendor 
and  then  a  mortgage  was  taken  back,  usually 
on  10  years  with  five  years  renewable.  In- 
terest was  paid  about  tM'ice  a  year,  although 
some  were  quarterly.  The  unfortunate  part 
was  that  almost  immediately  these  mortgages 
were  in  default,  so  the  company  rearranged 
its  financing  with  Kaufman  and  Broad,  which 
is   a   large   US   financier. 

However,  in  May,  1970,  I  think  most  of 
us  were  out  at  the  announcement  of  the 
Toronto-centred  region  plan.  To  the  con- 
sternation of  the  developers,  the  area  was 
designated  as  an  agricultural  greenbelt  and 
Kaufman  and  Broad  vdthdrew  its  support. 
Consequently,  no  payments  of  any  kind 
since  1970,  interest  or  principal,  have  been 
made  to  these  farmers. 

The  odd  farmer  was  fortunate  in  that  he 
had  a  lease-back  arrangement  so  that  he 
could  live  on  his  farm  for  several  years. 
When  the  mortgages  did  get  in  default, 
those  people  who  had  a  lease-back  arrange- 
ment just  continued  to  live  on  their  farms. 

No  taxes  have  been  paid  by  Revenue 
Properties  Ltd.  and  there  is  now  over 
$150,000  owing  to  Uxbridge  township.  The 
township  is  having  to  borrow  money  in  order 
to  keep  going  and,  of  course,  it  has  to  pay 
interest  on  the  money  that  it  borrows. 
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One  wonders,  then,  why  the  fairners 
couldn't  just  go  ahead  and  foreclose  on  their 
mortgages.  This  is  where  the  problem  arises, 
of  which  the  government  has  known  for  two 
years  but  on  which  the  government  has  re- 
fused to  take  action, 

I  would  like  to  read  from  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  law  firms  engaged  by  the  far- 
mers in  the  area.  Let  me,  at  this  point,  state 
that  the  group  of  some  66  farmers  has  spent 
over  $40,000  in  legal  fees  trying  to  correct 
the  situation  which  has  now  developed. 

I  will  quote  from  a  letter  from  the  law 
firm  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Drewry,  who  are 
among  the  farmers  concerned.  I  might  say  at 
this  point  that  my  interest  in  this  matter 
stems  from  having  spent  five  years  of  my 
high-school  days  in  the  area.  By  sheer  coin- 
cidence, the  farm  on  which  I  met  these 
people  last  week  was  one  on  which  I  had 
worked  briefly  dming  the  summer,  I  think 
of  1936  —  somewhere  in  there.  I  was  very 
young  of  course. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  must  have 
been  in  diapers. 

Mr.  Good:  Quoting: 

Pursuant  to  the  recent  meeting,  with 
respect  to  the  mortgages  given  back  by 
Century  City,  we  have  been  asked  by  most 
of  you  as  to  our  advice  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  join  the  association. 

The  farmers  were  joining  an  association  to 
see  what  could  be  done. 

Our  advice  is  that  you  should  join  the 
association  and  that  the  only  eflFective  way 
and  the  most  economical  way  to  attack  this 
problem  is  by  united  action. 

So  that  you  may  follow  the  reasoning, 
we  would  like  to  report  to  you  on  our 
eflForts  to  date.  We  have  issued  writs  on 
behalf  of  eight  clients  and  have  agreed  to 
act  for  two  others  when  we  have  estab- 
lished the  proper  course  of  action  to  take 
in  these  matters.  Most  writs  were  issued  in 
June  and  July,  1970,  after  several  tele- 
phone calls  and  letters  to  Century  City  in 
an  attempt  to  resolve  the  problem,  all  of 
which  were  without  success. 

Of  the  eight  writs  issued,  five  had  mo- 
tions brought  to  strike  out  the  writs  for 
various  reasons.  In  some  of  these  applica- 
tions. Century  City  succeeded  in  getting 
an  order  for  further  particulars  and  these 
were  provided. 

Century  City  again  moved  to  strike  out 
the  writs  in  certain  instances  and  were 
unsuccessful.   Century  City  then  appealed 


these  decisions  and  again  were  unsuccess- 
ful in  the  appeal.  We  then  took  the  writs 
and  gave  them  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  York  for  service.  This  took  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  as  Century  City  kept 
changing  its  directors  but  eventually  every- 
one was  served  by  about  Nov.  15,  1970. 
The  solicitor  for  Century  City  then  filed 
an  afiidavit  of  merit  [that's  a  defence  to 
the  action]  which,  in  essence,  states  that 
because  they  own  all  the  adjoining  lands 
a  judgement  for  foreclosure  would  contra- 
vene the  provisions  of  the  Plarming  Act. 

I  would  like  to  stop  right  there  and  explain 
something.  Those  of  you  who  were  in  the 
House  in  1969  and  1970  vidll  remember  that 
we  amended  the  Planning  Act  on  two  occa- 
sions. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  to  section 
26  of  the  Planning  Act  was  that  where  adja- 
cent properties  whose  boundaries  were  adjoin- 
ing, were  owned  by  one  individual  these 
properties  would  be  considered  to  be  one 
property.  This  legislation  was  put  in,  as  I 
remember  it,  to  do  away  with  what  was 
happening  in  Whiterock  Estates,  and  similar 
instances,  where  people  were  subdividing 
property  and  selling  it  with  no  thought  of  a 
person  ever  being  able  to  get  to  it. 

However,  in  putting  in  these  amendments 
to  the  Planning  Act,  we  found  that  we  cre- 
ated a  monsfter  which  was  being  used  by 
Revenue  Properties  to  claim  that  these  mort- 
gages had  been  illegally  drawn  up.  The 
second  amendment  to  the  Planning  Act,  I 
believe,  was  put  in  in  1970,  which  was  after 
the  mortgages  had  been  drawn  up.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken  —  and  I  could  be  on  this  mat- 
ter —  I  believe  the  original  amendment  was 
also  put  in  after  the  mortgages  were  drawn 
up. 

In  essence,  our  amendment  to  the  Planning 
Act  created  the  situation  whereby  Revenue 
Properties,  in  the  opinion  of  most  lawyers, 
has  a  very  good  case  that  the  mortgages  held 
by  these  farmers  are  invalid.  From  there,  we 
must  then  assume  that  what  has  to  be  done 
is  that  the  government  has  to  amend  the 
Plarming  Act.  For  two  years  it  has  been 
aware  of  this  situation.  For  two  years  it 
has  promised  to  do  something  about  it  but  as 
yet  nothing  has  happened. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  In  the  fullness  of  time. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  that  what  they  used  to  say? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That  is  what  they  have 
been   saying   ever   since   the   beginning. 
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Mr.  Good:  Revenue  Properties  is  hiding 
behind  this  section  of  the  Planning  Act.  To 
my  knowledge  no  other  developer,  and  I  have 
checked  with  some,  has  used  this  section  of 
the  Planning  Act  to  try  to  get  out  of  pay- 
ment of  mortgages  which  were  drawn  up  on 
similar  adjacent  properties.  The  way  the 
Act  reads,  if  you  mortgage  one,  you  must 
mortgage  them  all.  This,  of  course,  wasn't 
done  and  consequently  the  company  is  say- 
ing that  the  mortgages  are  invalid. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  I  have 
been  told  that  the  company  has  claimed  that 
before  it  started  to  assemble  the  land  it  met 
with  cabinet  ministers.  I  saw  stacks  and 
stacks  of  correspondence  and  legal  docu- 
ments and  one  of  these  letters  named  the 
cabinet  ministers  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting  when  Revenue  Properties  was  told 
that  it  could  go  ahead  on  this  basis,  that 
everything  was  all  right.  By  memory,  I  have 
been  told  that  Mr.  MacNaughton  and  the 
member  for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough) 
were  definitely  there.  At  this  time  I  am  un- 
aware of  who  the  others  were. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Bill 
Kelly. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes,  Kelly. 

Mr.  Good:  The  statement  of  claim  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  was  put  in.  Mr. 
Drewry  and  his  group  of  39  or  40  looked 
after   this    through   their   legal    counsel. 

In  the  statement  of  defence  the  defendant, 
Revenue  Properties,  is  pleading  and  further 
alleges  that  as  a  result  of  the  illegality  of 
the  securities  —  that's  the  mortgages  —  the 
plaintiflFs  are  not  entitled  to  either  quiet 
possession  of  the  land,  as  alleged  in  their 
statement  of  claim,  or  to  enforce  the  debts 
sought  to  be  enforced.  The  claimant  claims 
that  the  vendors'  mortgages  are  illegal  and 
other  mortgages  held  would  move  up  one 
step. 

The  farmers  hold  the  first  mortgages. 
Roval  Trust,  Montreal  Trust  and  Kaufman 
and  Broad  hold  mortgages  behind  that. 
Revenue  Properties  is  saying  the  farmers' 
mortgages  are  no  good  and  the  other  mort- 
gages will  all  move  up  one  step. 

Can  members  imagine  putting  out  an  ar- 
gument on  this  basis  simply  because  Reve- 
nue Properties  is  hiding  behind  a  section  of 
the  Planning  Act  which  wasn't  intended  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose? 

This  wouldn't  be  quite  as  serious,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  many  members 
of  government  have  been  aware  of  this  sit- 


uation, and  nothing  has  been  done.  The 
group  has  spent  over  $40,000  in  legal  fees. 
There  are  $4  million  worth  of  mortgages 
in  question  here,  and  that  does  not  include 
back  interest.  There  are  about  66  property 
owners,  most  of  whom  are  farmers. 

I'd  like  to  tell  members  just  a  few  in- 
stances of  what  is  happening,  and  I  won't 
use  names  here.  One  gentleman  moved  off 
his  property  and  built  another  house  with 
the  downpayment.  He  figured  he  would  meet 
his  payments  as  his  mortgage  money  came 
in  from  his  farm.  Well,  he  hasn't  got  any 
mortgage  money;  so  he's  lost  his  house.  The 
big-hearted  development  company  has  al- 
lowed him  to  move  back  on  his  farm,  pro- 
viding he  pays  them  rent.  So  he's  back  in 
his  old  house  paying  them  rent,  if  you  can 
believe  such  a  situation. 

Another  couple  retired  when  they  sold 
their  farm  and  moved  into  a  home  in  the 
village  of  Stouffville.  They  are  practically 
on  the  verge  of  losing  that.  They  are  at  their 
wits'  end.  They  have  no  income.  They 
thought  their  mortgage  money  would  be 
coming  and  it  just  isn't  coming.  Some  prop- 
erties have  been  partly  expropriated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions, but  no  money  is  being  paid  to  the 
farmer.  It  is  being  placed  in  trust  until  this 
mess  is  cleared  up.  One  family  was  evicted 
from  its  former  farm. 

The  whole  matter,  of  course,  is  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  expropriating  some  of  this  land  for 
airport  purposes.  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me 
see  why  we  as  legislators  in  this  House  can't 
prepare  the  necessary  legislation  and  get  tliis 
mess  cleaned  up. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  They  have  to  want  to  first. 

Mr.  Good:  In  closing  on  this  point,  let  me 
say  this,  all  of  the  cabinet  are  aware  of  the 
plight  of  these  farmers.  The  Minister  of  In- 
dustry and  Tourism  (Mr.  Bennett)  went  out 
and  met  with  the  same  people  I  met.  He  had 
great  expectations,  until  he  came  back  the 
second  time.  Something  cooled  him  off.  No- 
body knows  what.  He  wasn't  so  sure  then 
when,  or  if,  anything  was  going  to  be  done. 

The  member  for  Ontario  South  (Mr.  W. 
Newman)  is  well  aware  of  what  this  problem 
is,  as  he's  been  involved  with  it.  The  member 
for  Ontario  (Mr.  Dymond)  in  whose  riding 
this  situation  exists,  has  been  well  aware  of 
it,  and  as  yet,  nothing  has  been  done.  Every- 
body is  most  sympathetic  at  first,  but,  as  yet, 
they  are  not  prepared  to  do  anything. 
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Personally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  draw 
one  conclusion,  and  that  is  that  the  govern- 
ment is  not  acting  because  it  wants  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  Revenue  Properties  and 
Development  until  such  time  as  something 
happens  to  keep  it  from  going  under. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  the  ne- 
cessary legislation  shouldn't  be  passed,  so  that 
people  can  foreclose  their  mortgages  and  at 
least  get  their  properties  back.  I'm  glad  to  see 
the  member  for  Ontario  South  shaking  his 
head  in  agreement.  It  is  a  frightful  condition 
and  one  which  should  never  be  allowed  to 
exist  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

For  over  three  years  this  thing  has  gone 
on.  The  Premier  of  the  province  was  first 
approached  on  this  matter  during  his  cam- 
paign to  become  leader  of  his  party.  He  has 
known  about  it  since  then  and  has  made  some 
great  promises  at  that  time.  But,  as  yet, 
nothing  has  been  done. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Good:  The  last  matter  I  would  like  to 
talk  about,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  of  more  local 
interest,  in  my  riding.  This  has  to  do  with 
some  of  the  local  problems.  May  I  start  out 
by  saying  that  I  very  vigorously  disagree  with 
the  statement  made  by  Don  Collins,  chairman 
of  the  regional  municipality  of  Sudbury,  when 
he  said  that  he  feels  "the  province  is  dis- 
gusted with  squabbling,  ineffective,  local 
governments,  unable  to  comprehend  and  serv- 
ice urban  municipalities."  Mr.  Collins  said 
regional  government  has  fallen  into  disrepute 
because  of  the  constant  criticism  of  it  and 
he  felt  it  was  time  to  concentrate  on  attract- 
ing the  best  men  available  into  the  expanded 
forms  of  government.  Well,  I  don't  for  one 
minute  agree  that  councillors  at  the  local  level 
are  creating  the  problems  with  municipal 
government  in  this  province.  I  believe  the 
responsibility  rests  right  here  at  Queen's  Park. 

Very  recently,  the  new  budget  for  the  re- 
gional government  of  Niagara  was  set  forth. 
I'm  sure  the  member  for  Welland  South  ( Mr. 
Haggerty)  will  deal  with  it  in  more  detail  at 
a  later  date,  but,  as  is  to  be  expected,  we 
have  nothing  but  increases.  This  same  con- 
dition exists  in  all  regional  governments.  We, 
in  Waterloo  region- 
Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (North  York):  York  has 
a  decrease. 

Mr.  Good:  We  in  Waterloo  are  waiting 
for  our  first  budget  and  our  first  tax  bill.  It's 
very  interesting  to  note  that  the  provincial 
Treasurer,  Minister  of  Economics  and  Inter- 


government  Affairs,  is  now  changing  his 
mind  considerably  about  regional  government. 
When  he  spoke  to  the  convention  of  regions 
and  municipalities  only  last  week  he  was 
talking  about  strengthening  the  country  gov- 
ernment rather  than,  as  he  said  in  the  House 
the  other  day,  imposing  regional  government. 
I  would  like  to  make  just  one  point  and 
it  is  simply  this,  I  think  the  greatest  mistake 
which  is  being  made,  or  has  been  made,  in 
setting  up  the  regional  governments  is  the 
appointment  of  a  regional  chairman.  In  my 
view  the  appointment  of  a  regional  chair- 
man brings  everything  out  of  its  context. 
Nothing  is  developed  by  the  local  munici- 
pality. Let  me  explain  why. 

In  our  own  area  when  the  regional  chair- 
man was  appointed  —  and  at  this  time  let 
me  say  that  he  is  acting  very  efficiently,  I'm 
sure  as  efficiently  as  Queen's  Park  wants  him 
to  act  on  their  behalf  —  he  was  given  a  con- 
siderable budget,  in  our  case  something  hke 
$375,000,  to  operate  the  setting  up  of  the 
region  from  the  summer  until  Jan.  1  when 
the  councillors  take  over.  During  that  time  he 
has  ample  money  to  prepare  studies,  to  do 
more  studies,  to  hire  whoever  he  wishes,  to 
set  up  and  use  committees  to  get  people 
working,  and  by  the  time  the  regional  council 
takes  over  it  appears  to  the  average  layman 
that  all  it  is  doing  is  rubber-stamping  what- 
ever the  regional  chairman  has  said. 

I  was  so  bold  as  to  ask  the  mayor  of  our 
municipality  why  it  is  that  it  appears  that 
all  the  new  regional  council  is  doing  is 
rubber-stamping  everything  that  the  new 
chairman  of  the  regional  municipality  sug- 
gests to  it.  He  said:  "Well,  you  know,  Ed, 
Jack  comes  in  with  everything  well  re- 
searched, well  presented  in  quadruplicate, 
with  copious  quotes  from  the  various  depart- 
ments at  Queen's  Park  of  what  we  should 
have  and  everything.  How  can  you  argue 
with  that?  Everything  is  just  as  they  would 
like  to  have  it,  and  consequently  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  pass  it." 

Well,  I  don't  think  that  the  Ministry  of 
Social  and  Family  Services,  for  instance, 
while  meeting  with  the  local  committee  of 
social  services  under  the  regional  government 
last  fall,  is  qualified  to  say  that  we  need  10 
additional  field  workers  in  our  social  serv- 
ices committee  of  regional  government.  This 
came  directly  from  the  advisers  from 
Queen's  Park  when  they  met  with  the  local 
people. 

I  think  the  secret  to  a  successful  regional 
government  has  to  be  an  evolutionary  proc- 
ess  where   the  people   in   the   area   develop 
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the  programmes  on  the  priorities  that  they 
want.  This  cannot  be  accomphshed  if  you 
have  a  superimposed  chairman  who  is  not 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  area  but  is 
appointed  from  Queen's  Park.  Consequently, 
I  just  can't  understand  why  this  government 
would  go  so  far  as  to  appoint  a  civil  servant 
from  Toronto  to  be  regional  chairman  in 
Sudbury.  It  just  doesn't  make  any  sense  to 
me  at  all. 

The  administrative  hierarchy  is  built  up 
before  the  new  councillors  take  over  on 
Jan.  1,  when  the  regional  government  starts, 
and  consequently  they  have  no  alternative 
but  to  accept. 

It's  interesting  to  note,  and  this  point  I 
think  I  must  discuss  very  briefly,  that  the 
officials  from  the  Ministry  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  met  with  the  area  gov- 
ernments in  our  regional  government  sec- 
tion, which  are  the  three  rural  governments 
in  my  riding,  and  the  press  reports  came 
out  this  way:  "Wilmot  Approves  Road  Needs 
Study  Despite  Arguments  of  Blackmail." 
What  reallv  happened  was  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  officials 
simply  told  the  area  government  councils: 
"If  you  don't  do  a  road  needs  study,  do 
you   know  what's   going  to  happen." 

An  hon.  member:  No. 

Mr.  Good:  "You  won't  get  any  more  sub- 
sidy than  you  got  last  year.  Now  take  your 
choice."  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 

Well  on  the  road  needs  study,  what  would 
normally  happen  in  rural  municipalities  is 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  coun- 
cillors would  probably  get  in  a  bus  or  a 
couple  of  cars,  take  the  road  superintendent 
or  the  county  engineer  with  them,  and  make 
a  complete  run  up  and  down  all  the  roads. 
They  would  note  which  bridges  looked  as 
though  they  needed  repair,  the  length  of  the 
time  they  had  been  constructed  and  so  on. 
Perhaps  after  two  days  of  surveying,  the 
engineer  or  the  road  superintendent  would 
make  his  report  to  council  that:  "Well,  we 
have  to  do  some  work  on  this  road;  we  have 
to  do  some  work  on  that  road;  and  we  have 
to  do  some  here."  And  it  would  be  done, 
and  perhaps  accomplished  for  as  little  as  a 
few  himdred  dollars.  But  that  isn't  good 
enough  when  you  come  to  regional  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  They 
want  the  experts. 

Mr.  Good:  The  province  comes  up  and 
tells  you  that  you  have  to  hire  a  consulting 


firm,  and  let  me  make  it  plain  right  here 
that  the  province  told  them  they  could  not 
hire  a  consulting  firm  that  hadn't  done  this 
type  of  work  before.  In  other  words,  you've 
got  to  use  the  people  who  are  doing  it  for 
the  government  all  the  time. 

On  top  of  that,  the  other  report  from 
Woolwich  township  says  they  made  it  clear 
—and  when  they  say  "they",  it  means  the 
officials  from  the  ministry— made  it  clear 
before  they  opened  the  bids  that  they  would 
not  necessarily  accept  the  low  tender.  In 
other  words,  "we've  got  to  steer  this  into 
its  proper  channels." 

And  the  only  argument  the  provincial 
representatives  have  is:  "Don't  worry  about 
it,  if  it  does  cost  $20,000,  we're  going  to  pay 
75  per  cent  of  it."  Well  I  just  don't  buy 
that  kind  of  logic,  that  it  doesn't  matter  on 
the  local  level  how  much  it  costs  because 
the  province  is  paying  75  per  cent.  From 
whom  does  the  province  think  it  gets  its 
money?  The  same  people!  There  is  only  one 
taxpayer,  and  he  has  to  get  hooked  at  three 
levels. 

These  townships  have  no  alternative  but 
to  bow  to  the  demands  of  the  provincial 
officials,  and  so  they  have  to  inaugurate  the 
road  needs  study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  some  other  local  is- 
sues I  wanted  to  speak  about  but  I  did  give 
my  word  I  would  leave  sufficient  time  for 
the  next  speaker.  In  that  regard  I  think  we 
must  recognize  that  the  government  does 
conduct  the  business  of  the  House  and  if 
they  want  to  wind  this  thing  up  tonight  I 
don't  think  it's  in  very  good  taste,  as  the 
speaker  before  me  did,  to  take  almost  two 
hours  in  delivering  an  address. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lanark. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Wiseman  (Lanark):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  Throne  Speech 
debate. 

In  the  field  of  housing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  see  we  are  continuing  to  help 
the  moderate  income  wage  earner.  In  Lanark 
county  we  have  had  a  reasonable  growth 
rate  in  both  senior  citizens  and  low-rental 
units,  but  there  is  still  continued  need  for 
more  growth  in  both  of  these  areas.  I  am 
hopeful  that  our  government  will  continue 
to  help  Lanark  county  along  these  lines. 

I  would  also  hke  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  some  notes  I  have  made 
in  regard  to  Design  for  Development  on 
the  eastern  Ontario  programmes. 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  I  bet  the 
member  was  really  happy  with  that  one. 

Mr.  Wiseman:  We  surely  were.  I  have 
been  told  that  this  booklet  was  published 
with  the  intention  of  having  the  people  of 
the  area  involved  in  the  direction  of  their 
communities.  The  people  of  Lanark  county 
have  come  up  with  some  good  ideas  and 
briefs,  explaining  their  feelings  and  the  di- 
rection   they   would   like   to   take. 

In  Lanark  county  we  had  many  well- 
attended  meetings  in  the  towns  of  Perth, 
Smiths  Falls  and  Almonte.  I  feel  that  the 
residents  of  my  riding  have  made  their 
point,  and  have  done  it  quite  strongly,  in 
advising  the  civil  servants  who  prepared  the 
booklet  that  in  Lanark  county  we  cannot 
live  on  tourism  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Lanark  county  we  have 
industrial  parks  with  good  services  at  rea- 
sonable rates  per  acre.  We  need,  and  have 
the  right  to  expect,  a  reasonable  growth  rate 
in  industry.  We  need  industry  in  all  of  our 
towns  throughout  Lanark  county  and  not 
concentrated  in  one  area,  so  that  the  resi- 
dents don't  have  to  drive  an  unreasonable 
distance  to  and  from  their  place  of  employ- 
ment every  day. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  area  of  tourism,  as  it  affects 
my  riding.  Tourism  plays  a  very  important 
role  in  Lanark  coun^  because  we  have  so 
many  beautiful  lakes  and  rivers  within  our 
boundaries.  I  am  pleased  to  see  our  govern- 
ment including  new  guidelines  for  financial 
assistance  to  the  tourism  industry- 
Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  The 
minister  doesn't  believe  that,  does  he? 

Mr.  Wiseman:  —as  mentioned  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  I  hope  that  this 
assistance  will  come  in  the  form  of  low- 
interest  loans  to  enable  the  tourist  operators 
to  renovate  and  update  their  premises  and 
to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  them. 

I  was  also  pleased  to  read  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  that  we  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  approve  a  programme  designed  to 
increase  our  government's  activity  in  the 
area  of  forest  management.  I  believe  that 
this  programme  is  essential  to  all  communi- 
ties, and  particularly  to  my  county  of  Lanark. 
There  have  been  instances  in  the  county 
where  people  from  outside  have  come  in 
and  cut  logs,  leaving  the  bush  in  a  very 
poor  condition.  I  am  sure  that  the  residents 
who  have  brought  these  problems  to  my  at- 
tention in  the  past  will  be  very  pleased  with 
the  new  programme  of  forest  management. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  greatly  in  favour  of 
land-use  controls  where  agricultural  land  is 
concerned,  so  that  good  land  may  be  re- 
tained for  agricultural  purposes.  Being  a 
farmer  myself,  it  breaks  my  heart  to  see 
good  agricultural  land  being  used  for  hous- 
ing when  we  in  Lanark  have  many  areas 
that  are  rocky  and  unsuitable  for  farming- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  The  member  has  got  the 
minister's  attention  now. 

Mr.  Wiseman:  —but  would  be  well  suited 
for  building  housing  projects.  In  the  near 
future  we  are  going  to  need  every  acre  of 
agricultural  land  that  we  can  lay  our  hands 
on  because  of  the  ever-increasing  demands 
to  supply  food  to  a  growing  population. 

With  regard  to  land  use  as  it  appUes  to 
our  lakes  and  rivers  in  eastern  Ontario  and 
in  Lanark  county,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  see  the  government  explain  to  the  people 
their  reasons  for  limiting  development  on  the 
lakes  in  many  areas.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  a  meeting  be  set  up  in  the  areas  of 
natural  resources,  municipal  affairs,  health 
and  environment,  outlining  the  reasons  for 
restricting  further  development  along  our 
lakes. 

The  people  should  be  told  that  by  cleaning 
up  their  septic  systems  and  so  on,  we  will  be 
able  to  open  up  our  lakes  to  controlled  devel- 
opment. If  we  find  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
that  one-third  of  our  septic  systems  are  not 
in  working  order,  we  should  try  to  develop  a 
programme  whereby  the  residents  should  be 
forced  to  install  new  septic  systems  with 
government  assistance  in  the  form  of  low- 
interest  loans  over  an  extended  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  a  programme  of 
this  kind  would  help  to  encourage  people  to 
improve  their  septic  systems  and  would  fur- 
ther open  the  beautiful  lands  along  the  lake- 
shores  to  more  residents. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Stewart)  doesn't  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Wiseman:  The  final  area  that  I  wish 
to  comment  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  area  of 
roads.  I  feel  that  the  people  of  Lanark  coun- 
ty need  more  money  for  road  improvement. 
"The  funds  they  received  last  year  were  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  roads  in  a  satisfactory 
condition.  I  realize  we  are  holding  the  line 
on  spending,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  hope  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Commvmica- 
tions  (Mr.  Carton)  will  be  given  a  budget 
that  will  enable  our  people  to  have  the  type 
of  roads  that  they  deserve  and  have  become 
accustomed  to. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  They  are  spending  it  all  on 
Toronto. 

Mr,  Wiseman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also 
like  to  see  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  investigate  the  possibility  of 
establishing  a  GO  train  system  from  Almonte, 
Carleton  Place  and  Smiths  Falls  to  Ottawa.  I 
believe  that  this  type  of  transportation  sys- 
tem would  enable  many  of  the  young  people 
in  the  area  to  stay  in  Lanark  county  and  work 
in  Ottawa,  returning  to  their  homes  at  night. 
It  would  also  be  a  good  service  to  our  senior 
citizens  and  residents  of  the  county  as  they 
would  be  able  to  visit  Ottawa  quite  fre- 
quently. I  feel  that  this  system  would  also 
benefit  residents  of  Ottawa  who  would  like 
to  visit  the  rural  areas  without  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  a  car. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  feel  that  we  will  have  a  very  pro- 
ductive and  worthwhile  session,  and  I  know 
the  government  will  continue  to  assist  my 
area,  as  it  will  all  of  Ontario  during  this 
session. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

An  hon.  member:  Applause  from  all  two 
of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Oh,  there  are  more  than 
two  here. 

I  regret  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack 
of  any  reference  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  to  impending  changes  in  labour  legis- 
lation in  Ontario,  or  the  introduction  of  any 
new  legislation  or  any  reference  to  it,  partic- 
ularly in  the  area  of  outlawing  professional 
strike-breaking  firms.  We  have  seen  them 
cause  so  much  damage  —  perhaps  irreparable 
damage  —  to  labour  relations  at  certain  in- 
dustrial locations  in  Ontario;  souring  relation- 
ships for  years,  and  perhaps  permanently,  be- 
tween specific  industries  and  their  bargaining 
agents  representing  the  workers  in  those 
plants. 

Canadian  Driver  Pool  Ltd.  and  its  guiding 
force,  Mr.  Richard  Grange  —  the  most  blatant 
example  of  such  disruptive  efforts  —  appears 
at  the  moment  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
scene  temporarily;  no  doubt,  only  temporarily. 
We  must  formulate  now  in  this  province, 
legislation  that  makes  illegal  all  strike-break- 
ing activity,  and  management  consultant  serv- 
ices —  as  they  now  so  euphemistically  call 
the  services  which  they  provide. 


Mr.  Speaker,  never  were  the  disruptive  and 
violent  results  of  Canadian  Driver  Pool  activ- 
ities more  evident  for  all  to  observe  than  in 
the  strike  at  Dare  Foods  (Biscuit  Division) 
Ltd.  in  Kitchener  by  Local  173  of  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  United  Brewer\',  Flour, 
Soft  drink  and  Distillery  Workers  of  Ameri- 
ca. This  is  a  long  and  bitter  strike.  It  is  long 
and  bitter  primarily  because  of  the  introduc- 
tion on  the  scene  of  this  strike-breaking  com- 
pany, 10^2  months  ago  to  date,  with  violent 
passions  engendered  on  both  sides  to  the 
point  of  violence  on  occasion. 

I  am  going  to  spend  some  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  developing  and  laying  out  the  steps 
which  occurred  in  this  particular  strike,  which 
in  many  ways  is  a  microcosm  of  all  that  is 
still  wrong  in  labour  relations  in  Ontario  and 
negligent  in  labour  legislation  in  this  prov- 
ince. The  areas  that  I  can  see  where  our 
labour  relations  are  falling  down,  and  our 
legislation  is  not  adequate,  are  these: 

1.  The  use  of  professional  strike-breaking 
firms,  and  the  permission  by  this  Legislature 
for  them  to  operate,  through  the  legislative 
inactivity  by  this  government  in  prohibiting 
them— this  government  which  does  little  bet- 
ter or  little  more  than  observe  with  interest 
their  machinations  and  whose  members,  at 
best,  shake  their  heads  in  sadness  at  the 
chaos  they  produce,  and  then  only  when  we 
extract  it  out  of  the  government  by  questions 
from  this  side  of  the  House. 

2.  The  involvement  of  the  judiciary  in  this 
province  by  the  continued  use  of  injunc- 
tions in  labour  disputes— and  to  a  certain 
extent,  although  this  could  not  be  handled 
in  a  legislative  sense,  by  the  decisions  and 
sentences  which  it  hands  down. 

3.  In  labour  relations  and  matters,  the 
employment  of  the  police  in  every  instance 
on  behalf  of  the  company.  Indeed,  under 
our  present  laws  they  can't  do  very  much 
otherwise,  even  if  they  felt  so  inclined. 

4.  The  application  of  the  legislation  re- 
lating to  collective  bargaining  in  good  faith 
in  this  province,  and  quotes  from  the  Act 
such  as,  "making  every  reasonable  effort  to 
reach  a  collective  agreement."  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  are  meaningless  motherhood  phrases 
when  the  ministry  will  not,  independently, 
assess  a  situation  and  apply  the  statutes 
themselves  in  a  given  situation,  rather  than 
one  side— usually  the  bargaining  agent- 
applying  them  itself;  and  in  the  case  of  not 
bargaining  in  good  faith,  with  such  pittance 
fines  resulting  when  successful.  The  feeling 
across  the  whole  of  the  labour  movement  in 
this  province  is  that  one  really  just  shouldn't 
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bother  unless   one   is   purely  interested   only 
in  scoring  debating  points. 

5.  The  whole  attitude  of  the  government- 
industrial  complex  to  equality  of  women  and 
their  rights  and  their  dignity  in  this  prov- 
ince—a situation  which  the  Ministry  of  La- 
bour has  not  felt  inclined  to  really  change, 
in  spite  of  having  under  its  aegis  the 
Women's  Bureau  and  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Commission  and  Code.  It  has  not 
given  the  proper  leadership. 

Returning  particularly  to  the  Dare  situa- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  this  company  has  a  10- 
year  history  of  collective  bargaining  with 
the  Brewery  Workers  since  they  received 
their  certification  in  1963.  One  year  prior  to 
that,  in  1962,  the  Brewery  Workers  failed 
narrowly  to  receive  certification  when  the 
executive  vice-president  addressed  all  three 
shifts  within  the  plant  within  the  time  limit 
that  he  was  allowed.  This  caused  the  vote 
to  be  shifted  into  the  period  of  the  summer 
when  a  considerable  number  of  employees 
were  on  vacation. 

It's  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
that  1962  vote  the  reason  for  the  address 
to  all  three  shifts,  when  normally  only  two 
shifts  are  employed  at  this  particular  plant, 
was  because  a  third  shift  had  been  recently 
added.  The  third  shift  was  added  because 
of  the  strike  at  the  Vancouver,  B.C.  plant 
of  the  one  other  division  of  Dare  which 
makes  biscuits.  The  attempt  was,  of  course, 
to  have  the  west  coast  of  Canada  supplied 
with  biscuits  produced  in  this  unorganized 
Dare  factory  in  Ontario. 

I  will  mention  at  this  point  a  certain  per- 
sonal involvement  of  a  long-range  sort  in 
this  particular  company  at  Kitchener;  and 
in  the  actions  that  took  place  in  1962  when 
certification  was  not  gained,  and  in  1963 
when  it  was. 

My  wife,  Joanne— then  my  fiancee  in  1962 
—worked  with  the  employees  at  Dare,  first 
on  the  packing  belt,  where  in  1962  she  re- 
ceived a  take-home  pay  that  varied  between 
$30  and  $35  a  week  for  standing  on  her  feet 
throughout  the  shift  in  temperatures  that 
sometimes  ranged  as  high  as  130  deg.  Part- 
way through  that  summer,  Mr.  Speaker,  she 
was  shifted  to  the  personnel  department  and 
with  the  grandiose  take-home  pay  for  this 
advancement  of  $50  a  week. 

In  both  positions  that  she  occupied  she 
was  involved,  one  might  say,  in  helping  the 
workers  to  form  themselves  into  a  union. 
One  might  say  that  she  was  a  union  agitator 
—although  in  the  second  half  of  her  employ- 


ment it  was  assumed  by  this  company  that, 
of  course,  she  wasn't. 

To  return  to  the  present  situation  at  Dare 
—or  by  "the  present  situation,"  meaning  a 
return  to  almost  a  year  ago  —  contract  nego- 
tiations commenced  in  February,  1972,  for 
renewal  of  the  contract,  with  April  30,  1972, 
being  the  termination  date  of  that  contract. 
Memoranda  of  agreement  were  prepared  in 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker  —  they  had  got  that  far 
—to  the  terms  of  which  the  negotiating  com- 
mittee agreed. 

Finally,  on  May  27,  a  secret  ballot  vote  was 
taken  by  the  membership  of  that  unit,  75  to 
80  per  cent  of  which  were  women.  They 
rejected  the  final  offer  on  the  basis  of  the 
discrimination  against  women.  It  offered  both 
men  and  women  30  cents  an  hour  increase 
in  the  first  year  of  the  contract,  but  in  the 
second  year  of  the  contract,  it  provided  for 
10  cents  an  hour  difference  between  men  and 
women,  the  offer  being  25  cents  and  15  cents 
respectively. 

This  was  incredible  in  this  day  of  a  height- 
ened consciousness  of  women's  contribution 
to  the  workplace  and  to  our  society— incre- 
dible in  this  day  of  women's  rightful  demands 
for  equal  opportunity  and  equal  treatment. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events  that  oc- 
curred at  Dare,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  almost 
suspects  that  this  discriminatory  offer  was 
deliberately  tendered,  knowing  that  the 
workers  could  not  and  would  not  agree. 
Ninety-seven  per  cent  are  reported  to  have 
voted  to  reject  this  contract  based  on  discrim- 
ination between  men  and  women. 

It  was  a  case,  therefore,  of  the  women 
standing  up  for  their  rights  in  this  plant,  but 
the  men  standing  with  them  in  support  of 
those  rights.  This  was  on  May  27.  On  May 
29,  at  midnight,  the  strike  commenced  with 
a  special  picket  line  thrown  up  around  the 
company. 

Well,  it's  hard  to  speculate,  but  with  this 
small  difference— and  this  being  the  main 
point  of  rejection  of  the  contract;  a  10  cent 
an  hour  differerrtial  between  men  and  women 
—one  might  have  suspected  that  the  strike 
would  be  of  short  duration  and  that  Dare 
cookies  would  soon  be  available  to  the 
general  public  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Such  was  not  to  be  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  almost  immediately,  Canadian  Driver 
Pool  —  with  its  whole  strike-breaking  organ- 
ization and  its  group  of  employees  with  their 
shatterproof  trucks  —  was  brought  into  this 
situation.  They  arrived  on  the  scene  on  June 
1,    ostensibly   for   the   purpose    of   removing 
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from  the  plant  the  cookies  which  had  been 
produced  prior  to  the  strike.  However,  as  is 
well  documented  in  many  other  areas  across 
this  province  where  Driver  Pool  has  been  in- 
volved, they  employed  much  more  than  that. 

In  this  situation  they  did  not  bring  their 
dogs  across  the  picket  lines,  which  has  been 
so  often  their  action  and  so  often  has  acceler- 
ated feelings  between  the  workers  and  the 
company.  But  they  certainly  brought  in  their 
cameras  and  their  security  guards  with  the 
intent  of  alienating  as  much  as  possible  the 
workers  in  this  strike. 

The  direct  involvement  of  this  strike-break- 
ing firm  did  not  appear  to  last  very  long- 
June  1  through  June  5,  increasing  to  a  large 
degree  of  intensity,  disappearing  from  the 
scene  around  June  9  roughly.  However,  the 
very  appearance  at  this  site  of  a  strike-break- 
ing firm— with  its  history  in  this  province, 
with  those  heading  this  company  having  been 
charged  under  various  Acts  in  this  province 
for  their  activities  concerning  unions  was 
bound  to,  and  it  certainly  did  at  this  point, 
cause  feelings  to  be  tremendously  acceler- 
ated. 

On  June  6  a  very  regrettable  incident  oc- 
curred. It  is  now  estimated  that  $38,000 
worth  of  damage  occurred  at  this  company 
as  windows  were  broken  in  both  cars  and 
in  the  factory.  There  are  charges  pending  on 
the  events  of  this  particular  night.  One  can 
say  two  things  of  that  night.  It  was  certainly 
brought  on  by  the  appearance  of  Driver  Pool 
and  the  rest  of  its  strike-breakers  at  that  site. 
There  were  outside  people  involved.  At  one 
point  in  this  strike,  the  representatives  of  the 
Brewery  Workers  and  some  of  the  striking 
workers  at  this  company  joined  hands  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  the  outsiders  from  perpetrat- 
ing further  damage  at  the  site. 

There  is  some  evidence— certainly  not  com- 
plete in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  indicate 
specifically  where  and  in  what  manner  — 
to  indicate  that  not  all  the  damage  was  done 
by  the  outside  agitators;  but  there  was  some 
damage,  as  tempers  flared  on  both  sides  to 
make  the  situation  appear  worse  than  what  it 
was,  by  people  inside  the  plant.  That  dam- 
age could  not  be  attributed  to  either  the 
Brewery  Workers  or  whoever  the  outside 
people  were  in  this  situation. 

The  police  at  this  point,  by  and  large,  took 
a  hands-off  attitude.  There  were  many  on  the 
scene.  They  stood  back  and  watched  what 
was  happening,  almost  as  if  they  were  willing 
to  see  the  $45,000— which  was  first  reported 
and  then  more  reliably  estimated  to  be 
$38,000— of    damage    proceed.    They    stood 


back  and  watched.  When  the  group  of  work- 
ers joined  arms  to  try  to  hold  back  various 
people  causing  the  damage  and  to  prevent 
further  damage  occurring,  they  did  not,  it 
appears,  join  with  them  in  this  endeavour  or 
in  any  particular  way  try  to  cool  down  the 
feelings  of  the  people  so  involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  very  regrettable  incident 
occurred.  It  was  top  news  in  all  the  news- 
papers in  Ontario.  When  one  reflects  that 
all  this  damage  occurred  and  that  Driver 
Pool  was  involved,  all  because  of  10  cents 
an  hour  less  offered  to  women  than  to  men 
in  the  second  year  of  a  contract,  it's  almost 
incredible.  To  continue  further  on  this 
women's  aspect,  one  can  say  this  was  in  a 
sense,  a  very  small  stand  for  women's  rights, 
although  a  very  important  one.  The  women 
in  this  plant  were  not  saying  they  wanted 
equal  pay  with  the  men  in  the  plant. 

An  hon.  member:  They  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  They  had  diff^erent  jobs. 
They  were  not  really  stressing  at  this  point 
that  they  wanted  complete  openness  and 
access  to  those  jobs;  which  they  could  have 
done.  They  were  saying  something  very 
much  less.  They  were  just  saying  that  no 
matter  what  jobs  they  had  they  would  like 
to  see— and  we  are  saying  this  as  well— they 
would  like  to  see  the  same  increases  pertain- 
ing to  both  men  and  women;  which  situation 
did  pertain  and  was  off^ered  in  the  first  year 
of  the  two-year  contract  that  was  being 
negotiated. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  It  should 
be  legislated,  but  this  government  will  never 
do  it.  It  is  sexist— and  gutless! 

Mr.  Bounsall:  There  was  an  opportunity 
at  this  time  in  light  of  the  situation  that 
developed— really  before  the  situation  de- 
veloped—that having  known  about  details  of 
this  particular  offer,  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
if  it  were  really  involved  in  seeing  that 
women  had  their  rightful  opportunity  in  this 
province  and  their  dignity  in  this  province, 
should  and  could  have  been  suggesting  to 
Mr.  Carl  Dare,  the  owner  of  the  company, 
or  the  executive  vice-president  Mr.  Thoms, 
that  it  might  be  appropriate  in  the  second 
year  of  this  contract  to  make  the  ofi^er  of 
equal  pay  to  both  men  and  women  em- 
ployees. In  point  of  fact  — 

Mr.  Laughren:  Where  was  the  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.   Guindon)? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —the  whole  situation  of  this 
company  and  what  it  has  offered  over  the 
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years  does  not  make  a  very  sterling  impres- 
sion that  it  is  interested  very  much  in  Help- 
ing its  employees  in  any  material  way. 

Let's  take  a  look,  for  example,  at  the  sit- 
uations that  pertain  to  this  plant  in  Kitchener 
and  to  the  plant  in  Vancouver. 

In  Vancouver  one  has  a  40-hour  week.  In 
Kitchener  one  has  a  42%-hour  week;  they 
were  hoping  to  reduce  it  to  40.  For  female 
work— this  is  mainly  in  the  packing  area— 
at  Kitchener  the  rate  is  $2.26  an  hour;  at 
Vancouver,  $3.06  an  hour.  Here  we  have  a 
company  in  Ontario  which  is  not  very  inter- 
ested in  seeing  that  equal  opportunity  pre- 
vails among  its  men  and  women  workers  in 
tenns  of  jobs;  it  is  not  really  interested  in 
seeing  that  parity  be  achieved.  It  is  not  at 
all  interested,  apparently,  in  seeing  that  they 
are  treated  equally  in  terms  of  offers  for 
the  future.  It  also  has  such  a  sorry  record 
in  terms  of  what  it  pays  here  in  Ontario 
relative  to  what  is  being  paid  in  Vancouver. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  And  this 
is  supposed  to  be  the  province  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Where  is  the  Women's 
Bureau? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler:  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  It  is  there. 


An  hon.  member:  They  get  80  cents  an 
hour  less. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Almost  $1  less. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Not  better,  the  best. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  How  can  this  province, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  province  of  op- 
portunity, see  80  cents  an  hour  less  for  the 
women  in  this  province?  This  is  a  commen- 
tary, Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe,  on  what  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  thinks  is  acceptable— or, 
by  its  omission  of  activity  in  this  area,  thinks 
is  acceptable.  The  male  help,  for  that  matter, 
isn't  that  much  better  relative  to  Vancouver. 
The  male  help,  as  a  starting  salary,  runs 
from  $2.66  to  $2.95  in  Ontario,  compared 
to  $3.77  to  $4.07  in  Vancouver. 

I  have  more  remarks  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  as  we  are  at  a  natural  break 
point  in  my  remarks  before  I  shift  into  an- 
other major  area,  I  would  like  to  adjourn 
the  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  not  necessary  to  ad- 
journ the  debate.  The  hon.  member  may 
carry  on  when  we  resume  at  8. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West   was   speaking   at   the   hour   of  recess. 

THRONE  SPEECH  DEBATE 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  continue  more  briefly,  per- 
haps, than  I  did  before  the  break  for  supper 
at  6  o'clock. 

In  the  situation  at  Dare  Foods  Co.,  Kit- 
chener, there  is,  as  I  mentioned,  a  prolonged 
strike.  It  has  gone  on  for  10/2  months  and 
is  mainly  based  on  the  fact  that  in  the  second 
year  of  the  contract  the  women  at  that  plant 
were  offered  10  cents  an  hour  less  than  the 
men  were  offered.  Their  first  year  of  the  con- 
tract was  identical. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
introduction  into  this  strike  of  a  firm  which  is 
guaranteed  to  escalate  feelings,  that  is  Cana- 
dian Driver  Pool.  Its  continued  presence  for 
some  days  escalated  feelings  on  both  sides 
while  it  trucked  out  the  products  already 
manufactured  before  the  strike  came  into 
being. 

We  had  violence  which  occurred  on  June 
6.  We  now  move  into  the  interesting  area  of 
the  continued  use  in  this  province  of  injunc- 
tions in  labour  disputes.  On  June  12,  Dare 
Foods  obtained  an  injunction  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ontario  which  would  allow 
peaceful  eiltrance  to  and  exit  from  the  plant. 
This  was  to  assure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
products  could  be  moved  from  that  plant  and 
that  people  could  enter  freely  and  perhaps 
employees  be  found  and  hired  —  non-union 
employees,  commonly  referred  to  as  scabs— 
in  order  possibly  to  continue  production  at 
this  plant. 

Ex-parte  injunctions  are  no  longer  used  in 
Ontario.  Ex-parte  injunctions  passed  out  just 
a  short  time  ago.  Injunctions  have  been  used 
in  labour  disputes  since  1880  or  1890  as  a 
means  of  breaking  strikes  and,  even  though 
the  lawyers  or  representatives  of  the  union 
involved  in  a  strike  may  be  present,  they  are 
still   granted.    One   wonders   just   how  much 
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attention,  if  any,  is  paid  to  the  representation 
made  on  behalf  of  the  workers  in  this  prov- 
ince with  respect  to  any  strike  injunctions. 

In  many  states  in  the  United  States  injunc- 
tions are  no  longer  granted  in  labour  dis- 
putes; in  some  of  them  since  1936.  It  is 
time  now— if  not  20  or  30  years  overdue— 
that  the  use  of  injunctions  in  labour  disputes 
in  this  province  be  banned. 

July  6  saw  the  first  appearance  of  non- 
union labour  in  large  quantities  at  this  plant. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): All  injunctions  or  just  ex-parte? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Ex-pafte  are  already  not 
used  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  labour 
disputes. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No  injunction  should  be 
permitted. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  This  is  present  in  some  states 
in  the  United  States  and  in  some  states  as 
far  back  as  1936. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  was  in  1937  when  our 
labour  laws  took  a  great  step  forward  as  I 
recall  it. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
member  for  Brant  can  remember!  Like  every- 
thing else  the  government  was  behind  the 
times. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Some  more  violence  arose  at 
that  time  as  the  picketers,  needless  to  say— 
with  the  involvement  of  Driver  Pool  and  the 
history  of  this  strike  up  to  this  point— were 
involved  in  some  breaking  of  car  windows 
and  some  jostling  of  the  people  attempting 
to  get  in.  There  were  attempts  by  the  strikers 
to  prevent  the  entry  of  vehicles,  and  as  a 
result,  various  court  actions  were  taken  by 
the  company.  I'll  mention  court  actions  in  a 
little  more  detail  later  on.  But  it  appears  that 
again  we  had  Canadian  Driver  Pool  involved 
by  the  use  of  station  wagons  to  bring  person- 
nel in  and,  of  course,  escorted  throughout  by 
the  Kitchener  police.  The  way  our  laws  now 
read- laws  which  we  should  consider  chang- 
ing —  they  really  had  no  other  choice  but 
to  so  do. 
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In  any  event,  as  a  result  of  this  a  second 
injunction  was  passed  on  July  14  which  lim- 
ited severely  the  number  of  pickets  to  four 
at  any  one  time  at  any  one  of  the  four  en- 
trances. The  picketers  were  limited  to  Dare 
employees  and  oflBcers  of  the  local  imion 
No.  173.  It,  in  fact,  prohibited  international 
staff  of  this  union  from  going  on  the  picket 
line,  and  if  there  is  any  group  of  people 
who  might  be  able  to  not  further  escalate 
feelings  but  bring  mofe  sanity  and  rationality 
to  a  situation  it  would  be  some  of  the  inter- 
national staff.  It's  an  unusual  decision,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  that  members  of  this  group 
should  have  been  prohibited  from  appearing 
on  the  picket  line  as  one  of  those  four. 

The  injunction  further  required  that  at 
least  50  per  cent  of  the  pickets  at  any  one 
entrance  be  women.  This  injunction  assured 
continued  production  at  this  plant,  even  in  a 
very  small  way  if  you  like,  by  the  use  of 
strikebreaking  employees,  employees  who 
would  be  assured  of  being  transported  into 
the  plant  imder  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  police. 

I  might  just  mention  at  this  point  a  couple 
of  small  thoughts  on  the  police  involvement 
in  this  strike.  I'm  not  going  to  dwell  unduly 
on  it  except  to  say  that  there  was  one  inci- 
dent which  was   indeed  interesting. 

On  Monday,  June  5— this  was  when  Driver 
Pool  was  still  sending  large  vehicles  into 
this  plant  to  take  out  the  production— on 
Highway  8,  at  about  noon,  there  was  a 
three-vehicle  pileup.  This  came  about  as  a 
result  of  tractor-trailers  heading  for  the 
strikebound  plant  being  involved  in  a  col- 
lision when,  as  they  were  being  escorted  by 
a  police  cruiser  at  their  head,  they  collided 
when  the  police  cruiser  pulled  up  rather 
sharply,  having  noticed  a  radio  station  news 
car  of  CHYM  stationed  near  the  Freeport 
Bridge  to  report  on  their  noon-hour  news 
the  arrival  of  any  further  vehicles  to  help 
in  the  removal  of  production.  As  the  cruiser 
braked  it  was  struck  from  behind  by  a  green 
panel  truck  which,  in  turn,  was  rammed  by 
the  lead  tractor-trailer  heading  for  the 
strike.  Other  tractor-trailers  then  piled  into 
each  other.  Each  truck  carried  a  driver  and 
a  passenger  and  some  three  persons  were 
injured. 

There  was  a  bit  of  a  furore  in  Kitchener 
police  circles  as  to  what  authority  this  par- 
ticular policeman  had  outside  of  the  boun- 
daries of  Kitchener  in  the  apparent  escorting 
of  trucks  of  Driver  Pool  to  Dare,  and  his 
immediate  reaction  upon  seeing  a  radio 
station   car  which  might  be   reporting  their 


approach.  The  damage  was  estimated  at 
$8,150  and  it's  reported  that  Canadian  Driver 
Pool  was  paying  the  damages  that  resulted 
from  these  colhsions. 

The  only  other  thing  that  I  might  report 
about  police  involvement  is  that  the  chief 
of  police  in  Kitchener  was  often  heard  to 
complain  about  the  cost  of  that  strike  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  city  of  Kitchener,  as  they 
were  all  required  to  be  paid  overtime  for 
duty  at  that  particular  location.  When  one 
policeman  was  being  paid  $8  or  $9  an  hour, 
and  in  some  cases  there  were  40-plus  police- 
men there,  the  police  were  being  paid  over 
$300  an  hour  and  sometimes  close  to  $400 
an  hour  to  be  present. 

These  police  turned  up  repeatedly.  They 
were  sent  by  the  city  of  Kitchener  and  by 
the  police  chief,  in  spite  of  requests  on  the 
part  of  the  union  to  have  the  police  not 
appear  as  tihiat  seemed  to  tthem  to  be  one  of 
the  causes  of  tempers  and  feelings  being 
escalated.  In  spite  of  their  requests,  they 
were  sent  at  that  terrific  cost  per  hour  to 
the  taxpayers   of  the  city  of  Kitchener. 

One  might  ask  what  was  the  company 
doing,  apart  from  employing  the  services  of 
strike-breakers  throughout  all  this?  In  mid- 
June  it  withdrew  all  its  previous  offers  and 
put  back  on  the  bargaining  table  the  fact 
that  it  would  no  longer  agree  to  a  union 
shop  or  checkoff  provisions.  It  demanded 
that  the  imion  pay  the  full  amount  of  the 
damages  that  occurred  to  the  company  prop- 
erty as  a  result  of  the  June  6  incidents 
there.  They  also  continued  in  the  month  of 
July  and  thereafter  to  advertise  quite  widely 
for  workers  in  the  Kitchener- Waterloo  Rec- 
ord. In  point  of  fact.  Manpower  in  the  city 
of  Kitchener  provided  workers  for  this  par- 
ticular opening. 

When  the  federal  Minister  of  Labour  was 
informed  that  they  were  referring  people  to 
the  strikebound  plants,  a  spokesman,  on 
being  questioned  said  that  the  federal  job 
placement  service  tries  to  maintain  neutrality 
when  dealing  with  a  strike-breaking  plant. 

He  said,  "We  cannot  refuse  service  to  a 
company  where  there  is  a  strike.  We  accept 
their  requirements  when  the  job  seeker  shows 
an  interes't  in  vacancies  at  that  plant,  but  we 
make  very  sure  he  knows  about  the  strike. 
Any  referral  slip  we  give  a  potential  em- 
ployee records  the  fact  that  we  are  informing 
him  of  the  strike,  but  it's  his  job  to  make 
the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  go." 

That's  very  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
throughout  this  with  the  company  on  strike 
Manpower  should  be  playing  this  sort  of  a 
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role   in   interfering   with   labour   relations   in 
the  Province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Absolutely 
shameful! 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —and  be  referring  prospec- 
tive employees  to  a  strikebound  plant.  I  think 
that  should  no  longer  be  tolerated  in  the 
civilized  areas  of  our  province,  where  the 
province  so  often  tries  it  appears,  with  greater 
or  lesser  degrees  of  success,  to  solve  the 
differences  amongst  the  parties  involved. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Shame- 
ful, but  not  surprising. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  They  also  put  out  several 
letters  and  made  numerous  phone  calls  to  all 
employees  of  the  company  to  persuade  them 
to  return.  They  used  the  technique  of  phon- 
ing one  person  up  and  saying  her  particular 
friend— the  company  was  small  enough  so 
that  one  knew  who  were  friends  of  whom— 
is  thinking  of  returning  to  work  or  was  going 
to  be  returning  to  work,  so  why  didn't  she 
come  back  too?  They  made  those  two  phone 
calls  simultaneously,  with  the  information  be- 
ing by  and  large  incorrect  in  each  case,  so 
that  one  figured  the  other  was  going  back 
and  this  caused  both  to  turn  up. 

They  also  issued  various  letters  to  their 
employees.  I  won't  read  these  letters  in  detail 
but,  as  a  result  of  these  letters,  writs  came 
out. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Go  ahead! 

Mr.  I.  Deans   (Wentworth):  Read  them. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  member  for  Timiska- 
ming  (Mr.  Havrot)  would  like  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  The  member  for  Timiska- 
ming  (Mr.  Havrot)  woiJd  like  to  hear  them. 

An  hon.  member:  In  detail. 

Mr.  Deans:  Spell  the  big  words. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Being  anti-labour,  he'd  like 
to  hear  these. 

W^        Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick   (Riverdale):   I'd  read 
them  out. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Go 
ahead!  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  fairy  tales. 

Mr.  Deans:  Spell  the  words  over  the  size 
of  "and." 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Right.  These  are  letters  of 
June  23  and  July  19,  in  which  they— 


Mr.  Laughren:  Try  to  get  his  attention 
first.  The  member  for  Timiskaming,  please 
hsten. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  —really  contravene  various 
portions  of  the  Labour  Relations  Act  in  inti- 
midating and  trying  to  change  the  salaries 
which  they  were  oflFering,  all  of  which  is 
against  the  Labour  Relations  Act.  This  re- 
sulted in  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board 
on  Oct.  5  granting  the  petition  of  the  union 
for  leave  to  prosecute  the  company  under 
sections  56,  58(a),  58(c),  59  and  61  of  the 
Labour  Relations  Act,  which  relate  to  the 
intimidation  of  the  trade  union  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  employees  by  their  adver- 
tisements and  their  letters  discriminating 
against  members  of  the  trade  union  because 
they  are  members  of  the  trade  union  exer- 
cising their  right,  and  because  of  advertise- 
ments to  compel  the  employees  to  refrain 
from  becoming  or  continuing  to  be  members 
of  the  particular  union.  They  said  through 
the  advertisements  that  William  M.  Thom, 
the  executive  vice-president,  sought  by  intim- 
idation and  coercion  to  compel  persons  to 
refrain  from  becoming  or  continuing  to  be, 
and  hopefully  ceasing  to  be,  members  of  that 
particular  trade  union. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  was  following  the  govern- 
ment line. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Shocking,  but  not  surpris- 
ing. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Leave  to  prosecute  has  been 
granted  and  I  understand  that  the  hearing 
in  this  particular  prosecution  is  coming  up 
this  Friday. 

Throughout  this  there  have  been  attempts 
at  mediation.  On  July  21  the  mediation  de- 
partment convened  a  meeting  in  which  the 
company  did  offer  an  additional  10  cents 
per  hour  to  the  female  employees,  and  the 
employees  had  to  agree  to  pay  damages 
which  the  company  sustained— the  10  cents 
an  hour  being  the  reason  why  the  strike  was 
held  in  the  first  place.  But,  here  again,  the 
offer  was  made  in  a  way  that  couldn't  pos- 
sibly be  accepted  because  it  provided  that 
the  union  shop  clause  had  to  be  removed  and 
the  checkoff  provisions  dropped;  so  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  wofuld  have  meant  that  part 
of  the  plant  would  be  nm  by  union  person- 
nel and  they  would  be  allowed  to  use  non- 
union personnel  as  well. 

Shortly  after  the  decision  on  Oct.  5,  in 
which  Local  173  was  allowed  to  prosecute 
Dare,  the  company,  presumably  in  a  fit  of 
pique   over  that  particular   decision   and   as 
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a  result  of  a  quite  successful  boycott  of 
their  products  in  some  areas  around  the 
province  and  by  some  of  the  major  super- 
markets which  did  not  renew  their  contracts 
with  Dare  until  this  strike  was  settled,  filed 
a  $1.6-miIlion  suit  against  the  union  and  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  for  this  par- 
ticular kind  of  action. 

Another  mediation  attempt  took  place  on 
Nov.  2.  A  Ministry  of  Labour  mediator,  Mr. 
Hal  Howells,  again  came  down  and  pre- 
sented Dare's  latest  offer  to  the  brewery 
workers.  Again,  it  contained  no  union  shop, 
no  retroactive  pay;  the  company  would  re- 
serve the  right  to  discipline  or  discharge  em- 
ployees convicted  of  offences.  They  said  they 
would  not  rehire  10  employees,  those  names 
to  be  released  after  the  agreement  was 
reached;  and  there  would  be  10  employees 
who  they  would  suspend  for  a  further  six 
months,  and  again  with  the  names  not  to 
be  released  unless  it  was  agreed  to.  They 
said  they  would  pay  the  extra  10  cents  an 
hour  to  the  female  workers  in  the  second 
year,  and  withdrew  the  $38,000  damage 
claim. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Sounds  like  the  Court  of  the 
Star  Chamber. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  But  again,  it  was  automatic 
that  this  sort  of  proposal  would  be  rejected 
with  the  entire  security,  retroactive  pay  and 
union  shop  points  in  that  proposal.  With 
respect  to  the  women's  involvement  in  this 
particular  strike,  the  Ontario  Committee  on 
the  Status  of  Women  at  one  point  in  Sep- 
tember wrote  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Dare,  the  presi- 
dent of  Dare  Biscuits,  and  said  to  him,  and 
I  quote: 

On  behalf  of  the  fair  employment  prac- 
tices subcommittee  of  the  Ontario  Com- 
mittee on  the  Status  of  Women,  I  respect- 
fully request  that  you  personally  make  a 
sincere  offer  to  bring  management  and 
striking  workers  at  Dare  Biscuits  together 
and  back  to  work  because  of  the  following 
practices,  which  in  our  opinion  discrimi- 
nate against  women:  A  smaller  wage  of- 
fered to  the  women,  thereby  increasing 
the  already  wide  gap  between  men's  and 
women's  wages;  assembly-line  speedups 
occurred  whenever  the  company  desired, 
all  personnel  being  female  that  were  in- 
volved; no  fixed  lunch  breaks  for  women, 
subject  to  the  company's  requirements; 
female  employees  obliged  to  stand  at  all 
times;  no  sitting  permitted  in  the  work 
area  even  during  a  pause  or  breakdown 
in  production;  female  workers  obliged  to 


raise  their  hands  and  ask  permission  to  go 
to  the  washroom. 

Again,  they  mention  that  the  company  em- 
ployed the  services  of  a  strike-breaking  firm, 
Canadian  Driver  Pool,  against  the  strikers, 
over  80  per  cent  of  whom  were  women.  They 
go  on  to  talk  further  in  general  about  the 
strike,  and  it's  signed  by  Pat  Sellers,  on  be- 
half of  the  fair  employment  practices  sub- 
committee of  the  Ontario  committee  on  the 
status  of  women. 

It  shows  how  this  group  of  women  was 
concerned  about  what  really  is  the  major 
issue  in  this  strike.  When  one  looks  further 
at  the  discrimination  occurring  against 
women  here  in  this  strike,  one  finds  some 
other  interesting  points  on  which  they  would 
like  to  have  some  say,  and  I  think  which 
we  would  feel  were  only  just. 

One  of  the  points  is  that  women  must 
wear  dress  uniforms  as  opposed  to  the  men's 
uniforms,  which  do,  of  course,  have  pants. 
The  women  would  like  this  same  provision 
extended  to  them.  This  is  rather  important, 
because  in  the  fly  and  mosquito  time  the 
packers  on  the  belt  have  no  opportunity  to 
take  care  of  this  particular  irritation,  and 
sometimes  it  has  become  so  bad  that  man- 
agement goes  down  the  line  and  sprays  the 
women's  legs.  In  one  case,  there  was  a 
woman  who  was  doing  a  job  usually  done 
by  a  man,  but  who  didn't  receive  the  regular 
job  pay  because  the  company  said  she  wasn't 
doing  the  full  job.  Later  she  was  laid  off 
and  a  man  with  much  less  experience  and 
less  seniority  took  over  the  job  and  he  re- 
ceived the  full  job  rate. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Sounds  like  a  civil  service 
job  to  me. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  One  really  wonders  whether 
they  were  making  any  serious  attempt  at  any 
time  to  be  fair  with  the  women  in  this  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Sounds  like  a  task  force  on 
the  state  of  early  childhood  education. 

An  hon.  member:  Sounds  like  the  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Wells). 

Mr.  Bounsall:  On  the  subject  of  wash- 
rooms, there  are  three  washrooms  for  30 
men  who  are  there  per  shift,  and  one  wash- 
room for  the  70  to  100  women  per  shift 
who  are  employed  at  this  plant. 

Mr.  Foulds :   Intolerable  discrimination. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  There  are  several  other 
minor    points.    The    men    have    long,    large 
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lockers;  the  women  have  boxlike  ones.  This 
again,  in  a  plant  in  which  80  per  cent  of  the 
workers  are  women. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  at  some  length 
about  all  the  injustices  that  have  occurred 
here.  I  won't  go  on  any  further  except  to 
mention  another  odd  point  or  two  about 
the  extent  to  which  feelings  were  affected  in 
this  particular  strike.  It  lead  to  the  death 
of  one  particular  employee,  by  suicide,  a  Mr. 
David  Ruston,  who— as  a  result  of  his  activ- 
ities on  the  night  of  July  2  and  July  7,  when 
the  first  group  of  strike-breakers  was  being 
escorted  in  by  the  police  and  Driver  Pool- 
was  charged  and  a  court  order  issued  that 
he  had  to  stay  1,000  feet  away  from  the 
picket  line,  have  no  contact  with  union  mem- 
bers, and  could  no  longer  attend  union  meet- 
ings. This  person,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  very 
depressed  by  this  and  eventually  in  the  month 
of  August  committed  suicide  because  of  this 
depression.  At  least,  he  committed  suicide  by 
asphyxiation;  it  would  appear  that  the  par- 
ticular requirements  laid  on  him  as  a  result 
of  this  activity  brought  it  about. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been 
six  people  charged  and  sentenced  in  this 
strike.  Four  of  them  are  appealing;  one  is 
serving  sentence  and  one  person  has  already 
completed  his  sentence.  Again,  it  shows  the 
degree  of  feelings  involved  in  this  strike  for 
events  of  this  nature  to  take  place.  What  is 
needed  in  this  strike,  Mr.  Speaker,  beyond 
any  shadow  of  a  doubt,  is  that  from  here  on 
in,  if  possible,  feelings  be  cooled  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  hope  that  a  reasonable  settle- 
ment can  be  achieved;  a  settlement  which 
would  allow  these  women  to  return  to  work 
under  conditions  that  are  humane  and  just 
to  them. 

Throughout  this,  acts  of  violence  occurred 
on  both  sides,  particularly  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  professional  strike-breaking  com- 
pany, Canadian  Driver  Pool.  In  this  prov- 
ince, we  must  form  legislation  to  prevent  the 
operation  of  any  and  all  professional  strike- 
breaking companies. 

When  the  history  of  labour  in  this  half 
century  in  this  province  is  written,  this  strike 
will  certainly  be  recorded  as  the  first  instance 
when  women  really  stood  up  for  their  rights 
in  this  province  and  the  men  stood  with 
them.  This  is  a  strike  which,  as  I  say,  will 
go  down  in  history  and  from  that  point,  if 
no  other,  is  a  very  just  one. 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if,  before  the  next 
speaker  in  this  debate,  I  might  draw  to  the 


attention  of  the  House  that  we  have  the 
galleries  filled  tonight  with  residents  of  Scar- 
borough North.  This  is  an  annual  pilgrimage 
to  Queen's  Park  and  I  thought  I  would  men- 
tion that  in  about  15  minutes  these  people 
will  leave  and  the  other  200  waiting  outside 
will  take  their  place. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron. 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deem  it  an  honour  to  be  given  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  the  assembly  considering 
that  I  have  occupied  this  seat  in  the  House 
for  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

Before  I  begin  my  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  wise  old  saying, 
"Blessed  be  the  man  who,  having  nothing  to 
say,  refrains  from  giving  ample  evidence  of 
that  fact."  If  at  the  end  of  my  speech, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  able  to  sense  the  feeling 
of  the  assembly  and  I  am  left  with  the 
impression  that  I  should  have  taken  a  mes- 
sage from  this  saying,  I  won't  be  too  highly 
insulted.  From  my  brief  observations  I  am 
quite  convinced  I  won't  have  been  the  only 
one  who  stood  in  these  chambers  to  speak 
and  actually  had  very  little,  if  anything,  of 
great  importance  to  say. 

However,  in  my  humble  opinion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  have  something  important  to 
say!  Before  launching  out  in  my  delivery  I 
think  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  I  am  talking, 
more  or  less,  into  a  vacuum  for  as  I  look 
out  over  the  House  all  I  can  see  are  empty 
blue  chairs.  I  realize  that  anything  I  might 
say  at  this  early  stage  of  my  political  life 
might  be  considered  by  the  more  experienced 
members  to  be  of  very  little  significance,  and 
that  more  important  work  is  awaiting  them 
elsewhere. 

However,  I  was  shocked  to  see  the  minis- 
ters and  most  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Conservative  Party  vacate  their  chairs  when 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  R.  F. 
Nixon)  stood  up  to  debate  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne.  And  in  my  humble  opinion  this 
was  the  most  disgraceful,  distasteful,  dis- 
respectful and  irresponsible  act  that  I  have 
ever  seen  performed  by  persons  who  are 
supposedly  entrusted  with  the  ability  and 
authority  and  confidence  of  their  constituents 
to  govern  the  aflFairs  of  the  country  with  a 
certain  degree  of  accountability  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  swearing-in  ceremony 
for  the  hon.  member  for  St,  George  (Mrs. 
Campbell),  and  myself,  and  at  the  same  time 
we  were  introduced  to  the  Legislature,  you 
witnessed  the  attendance  of  some  250  people 
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from  our  riding,  the  large  majority  of  whom, 
sir,  have  never  been  in  the  House  before. 
And  you  must  have  been  embarrassed,  as  I 
was,  to  see  the  Conservative  members  vacate 
their  chairs  when  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Lib- 
eral Party  got  up  to  debate  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  assure  you  that  these 
people  were  astounded  at  such  behaviour. 
It  was  not  only  their  feeling,  but  mine  as 
well,  that  if  more  of  the  electorates  through- 
out Ontario  would  visit  the  House  unan- 
nounced while  it  was  in  session,  the  Con- 
servatives might  find  themselves  sitting  on 
the  opposition  side  of  the  House  after  the 
next  general  election. 

It  is  our  contention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  will  happen  anyway— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Right  on. 

Mr.  Riddell:  —for  never  has  the  Province 
of  Ontario  been  in  such  a  sorry  state  of 
affairs  as  it  is  in  today,  simply  because  of 
irresponsible  government;  and  the  people 
now  know  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  by-elections,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  his 
colleagues  stated  many  times  that  the  Liberal 
and  NDP  candidates  were  creating  issues 
that  didn't  exist.  Red  herrings,  they  called 
it!  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  provincial  defi- 
cit of  $800  million,  or  as  it  has  been  more 
accurately  predicted,  $1  billion,  I  would  pre- 
fer to  think  that  we  were  dealing  with  a 
big  blue  herring!  And  the  sooner  that  this 
big  blue  herring  is  diminished  in  size,  either 
through  genetic  means  or  more  preferably 
through  elected  means,  the  sooner  account- 
ability will  be  brought  back  to  government. 

The  threat  of  regional  government  in  our 
riding  was  supposedly  another  red  herring, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  Premier  is  now  denying 
charges  that  he  ever  intended  regional  gov- 
ernment to  become  established  in  western 
Ontario.  Yet  the  former  member  for  Huron 
and  his  hand-picked  candidate,  who  con- 
tested the  by-election  in  the  Huron  riding, 
openly  stated  that  regional  government  was 
recommended  for  Huron  county,  but  on  a 
present  county  boimdary  basis. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  you  can  tell 
me  how  regional  government  can  be  kept 
within  the  confines  of  present  boundaries 
when  it  can't  hope  to  meet  the  population 
guidelines  laid  down  by  the  government  of 
150,000.  Huron  county  has  a  population  of 
52,000  people  and  the  largest  urban  centre 
in  the  coimty  has  a  population  of  arotmd 
6,000  people,  which  in  itself  wouldn't  even 


qualify  for  local  government  guidelines  of 
10,000  to  12,000  people  under  a  regional 
government  system. 

This  means  that  for  regional  government 
to  become  established  in  western  Ontario 
under  the  present  standards,  neighbouring 
counties  would  have  to  be  amalgamated  with 
Huron  coimty  and  three  or  four  towns  scat- 
tered across  the  riding  would  have  to  be 
governed  by  one  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  inform  you  that  the 
constituents  in  the  Huron  riding  are  not 
going  to  be  treated  as  nothing  more  than 
a  cog  in  a  wheel  of  the  big  blue  machine. 
And  municipal  governments  are  not  going  to 
disband  in  favour  of  a  bureaucracy. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  results  of  the  last 
two  by-elections  have  given  the  Premier  a 
pretty  good  indication  that  people  still  want 
to  have  a  say  in  the  afi^airs  of  their  country. 
It  is  rather  obvious  that  the  Premier  is  start- 
ing to  listen.  Saturday's  edition  of  the  London 
Free  Press  quoted  the  Treasurer  ( Mr.  White ) 
who,  I  am  sure  consults  with  the  Premier 
once  in  a  while,  as  saying  that  the  provin- 
cial government  will  consider  a  two-year 
moratorium  on  the  implementation  of  regional 
government  in  the  Hamilton- Wentworth  area. 
I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  two-year  period 
is  simply  a  random  selection  or  could  it  be 
coincidental  with  the  time  set  for  the  next 
general  election? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Could  be! 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  It  was 
in  the  last  election. 

Mr.  RiddeU:  It  would  appear  that  the 
government  is  losing  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  it  knows  this  only  too  well  at  this 
particular  stage  of  the  game. 

I  call  it  a  game,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
really  the  government  has  been  playing  games 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers.  Rather  than 
acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
many  of  the  ministers  and  their  colleagues 
have  obviously  been  acting  in  their  own 
selfish  interests  along  with  those  of  their 
friends.  As  long  as  this  government  is  re- 
elected with  such  an  overbearing  majority,  I 
am  afraid  the  trend  will  continue  whereby  a 
few  people  become  very  wealthy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  many. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  will  even  go  out  on  a  limb, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  say  that  many  of  the 
present  members   of  the   Conservative  Party 
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will,  in  all  probability,  not  choose  to  contest 
the  next  general  election- 
Mr.      E.      M.      Havrot      ( Timiskaming ) : 
Dreamer! 

Mr.  Riddell:  —simply  because  they  have 
lost  faith  in  their  party  policies  and  admin- 
istration and,  more  particularly,  in  their 
present  leadership. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  How  about  that! 

Mr.  Riddell:  As  an  example  of  my  pre- 
dictions, I  would  be  surprised  if  the  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr.  Stewart) 
contests  the  next  election,  not  because  he  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  min- 
istry but  because  he  is  a  man  of  integrity. 
He  must  surely  be  disturbed- 
Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  He  only 
took  $3,000. 

Mr.  Riddell:  —with  some  of  the  practices 
of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  And 
he's  afraid  of  Max  Chikofsky! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  would  like  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  pay  my  respects  to  Bill  Stewart. 
I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  few  ministers  who 
know  what  is  going  on  within  their  minis- 
tries. I  think,  by  and  large,  that  Mr.  Stewart 
has  served  the  rural  people  of  Ontario  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oijjer,  please!  I  wotdd  like 
to  point  out,  with  respect,  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  we  do  not  refer  to  ministers  by  their 
first  names  or  last  names.  We  must  use  the 
term,  the  hon.  minister. 

Mr.  Riddell:  My  apologies,  sir. 

Mr.  Ruston:  He  doesn't  mind.  Bill  doesn't 
mind. 

Mr.  Riddell:  I  think,  by  and  large,  that  the 
hon.  Mr.  Stewart— the  hon.  minister- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Huron-Bruce 
(Mr.  Gaunt)  wrote  this  portion. 

Mr.  Riddell:  —has  served  the  rural  people 
of  Ontario  well- 
Mr.  Germa:  He  is  going  to  pave  the  farm- 
yard. J 

j 
Mr.  Riddell:  —through  his  ministry.  I  am 
sure  that  he  has  not  only  been  a  great  asset 
to   his    constituency   alid   rural   people   right 


across  Ontario— but  also  to  the  Conservative 
Party  in  the  Ontario  Legislature. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Just  like  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
servative members. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Although  we  might  fault  him 
for  using  poor  judgement  in  some  matters, 
such  as  spending  $3,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  pave  his  feed  lot,  I  do  not  believe 
that  his  intentions  were  ever  to  sacrifice  the 
people  "crf  Ontario  for  his  own  personal  gain. 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  the  member 
talking  about? 

Mr.  RiddeU:  While  I  am  handing  out 
bouquets,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  former  member  for  the  Huron  riding 
who  most  certainly  was  a  good  man  for 
Huron,  and  obviously,  by  the  number  of 
ministries  that  he  headed  in  government  dur- 
ing his  political  career,  he  must  have  been 
considered  a  good  man  for  the  Conservative 
Party;  and  I  am  sure  he  must  have  been  well 
respected  by  his  own  colleagues  and  leaders. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Riddell:  However,  the  former  member 
for  Huron,  to  the  amazement  of  his  own 
supporters,  blemished  his  character  some- 
what: first  by  forcing  his  executive  assistant, 
Mr.  Southcott,  on  the  people  in  the  recent 
by-election;  and  second,  by  stating  after  the 
election  results  were  in  that  the  people  of 
Huron  county  would  regret  their  decision.  I 
firmly  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  was  a 
statement  made  at  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
and  if  the  former  member  for  Huron  had 
given  this  matter  some  thought,  he  would 
have  realized  the  complete  absurdity  of  such 
a  statement  and  no  doubt  would  have  ab- 
stained from  making  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Well,  he  is  on  the  racing 
commission  now;  so  he  will  feel  a  little  better 
about  that. 

Mr.  Riddell:  However,  because  the  state- 
ment was  made,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that  I  will  work  every  bit  as  hard  as 
the  former  member  for  Huron  did  for  the 
betterment  of  society  in  Huron  county— and 
in  Ontario  for  that  matter.  If  I  fail  to  live  up 
to  this  commitment,  then  I  will  be  prepared 
to  surrender  my  position  with  integrity  and 
with  honovir  when  the  next  election  rolls 
around.  And  I  trust  that  I  will  be  man 
enough  to  congratulate  my  successor  and 
wish  him  the  very  best  in  his  future  en- 
deavours. 

An  hon.  member:  See  what  happens. 
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Mr.  Havrot:  It  will  be  another  Conserva- 
tive. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  yet  I  have 
said  very  httle  about  Huron  county,  but  I 
feel  obligated  to  do  so  seeing  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  aggressive  and  self-sustaining 
counties  in  Ontario,  and  is  unique  in  that 
there's  practically  an  even  balance  of  rural 
and  urban  people  with  the  scale  being  tipped 
a  little  in  favour  of  the  rural  people. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  but  also  highly 
insulted  by  the  statement  that  Mr.  Southcott, 
Conservative  candidate  in  the  last  by-election, 
made  in  a  flyer  that  he  sent  out  across  the 
riding.  The  article  read  as  follows: 

Don  Southcott  says  he  is  amazed  at  the 
talent  he  found  while  covering  the  riding. 
He  says  he  has  met  more  people  who  are 
sure  that  they  can  do  three  things  better 
than  anyone  else  on  earth— like  drive  a  car, 
make  love  and  organize  a  political  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  In  that 
order,  yes. 

Mr.   Riddell:    Have  you  ever  heard   such 
nonsense- 
Mr.  Singer:  Tory  nonsense. 

Mr.  Riddell:  —from  one  who  aspired  to  be- 
come a  political  figure? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Sounds  like  the  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Mr.  Speaker,  any  time  we  in 
this  Legislature  think  that  we  have  been 
bestowed  with  God-given  rights  and  talents 
that  others  supposedly  do  not  possess,  then 
we  had  better  get  back  out  into  our  constitu- 
encies and  observe  for  ourselves  that  God 
shows  no  favouritism. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  hope  those  Tories  up 
there  are  better  at  making  love  than  they  are 
at  organizing  a  Tory  campaign. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Minister  of  Agrioulture 
and  Food  is  disgusted  at  that. 

'  Mr.  Riddell:  Huron  coimty  has  very  cap- 
able people  at  local  and  county  levels  who 
are  able  to  plan  and  make  decisions  on  their 
own  initiative  and  who  are  not  prepared  to 
accept  policies  imposed  by  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment without  being  consulted  and  with- 
out having  a  voice  in  the  proposal  of  policies 
which  will  ultimately  affect  the  area  in  which 
they  live  and  work.  They  remember  too  well 


the  railroad  job  that  was  done  in  establishing 
county  school  boards. 

Mr.  Singer:  Order,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
members  who  want  to  listen. 

Mr.  Riddell:  They  have  seen  the  cost  of 
education  escalate  beyond  reason,  since  the 
centralization  of  our  local  schools  and  school 
boards. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  added  costs 
have  not  been  justified  by  an  enhanced  edu- 
cational system.  According  to  an  article  in 
Saturday's  London  Free  Press,  22  London 
elementary  public  schools  were  checked  and 
the  tests  showed  that  pupils  are  below  the 
national  standard  in  many  subject  areas  such 
as  vocabulary,  mathematical  concepts  and 
mathematical  problem  solving.  This  may  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  our  schools,  but  it  does  say  something 
about  the  educational  programme  which  is 
supposedly  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
students. 

As  a  former  trustee  of  the  Huron  county 
school  board,  I  respect  the  ability  and  dedica- 
tion of  my  former  colleagues  and  the  board's 
administrators.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
larger  units  of  administration  have  made  pos- 
sible the  provision  of  special  education  serv- 
ices that  would  not  have  been  economically 
possible  under  the  former  fragmented  system. 
However,  the  centralization  of  our  local 
school  boards  under  a  county  system  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  workings  of  regional 
government  wihere  the  powers  and  authority 
and  the  decisions  rests  with  the  provincial 
government. 

The  regional  governments  are  expected  to 
cater  to  its  every  whim  and  fancy.  The 
county  school  boards  are  really  nothing  more 
than  rubber  stamps.  I  am  sure  that  if  the 
boards  'had  been  given  the  responsibility  of 
running  their  own  affairs,  our  educational 
standards  would  not  now  be  jeopardized 
because  of  imposed  ceilings  on  the  boards' 
budgets. 

I  tlhink  I  dhouild  point  out  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  boards  of  education  were 
not  responsible  for  the  building  of  more 
schools  in  the  wake  of  declining  enrolment, 
but  that  such  misjudgement  and  mismanage- 
ment of  public  funds  again  stems  from  the 
complete  inadequacy  of  the  present  govern- 
ment. 

An  hen.  member:  Right  on.  The  minister's 
got  the  message.  He's  got  to  go. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Blame  it  on  the  school  boards. 
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Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  knows.  He  knows. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Restrain  yourself. 

Mr.  Riddell:  As  a  result,  schools  will  be 
closed  down  and  many  teachers  will  be  dis- 
missed. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Did  the  member  for 
Downsview  write  that?  Did  he  write  that 
speech? 

Mr.  Singer:  Wells'  speech?  No,  no;  the 
minister  won't  listen  to  me. 

Mr.  Riddell:  How  then  do  you  explain  the 
expenditures  that  are  tied  up  in  these  vacated 
schools?  I  am  probably  not  as  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  business  administration  of 
our  schools  as  I  am  about  the  educational 
programmes  to  which  our  young  people  are 
subjected.  Our  educational  curriculums  have 
been  bounced  around  like  a  volleyball,  dating 
back  to  the  time  that  Mr.  Robarts  was  Minis- 
ter of  Agriculture- 
Mr.  Singer:  Education. 
Mr.  Riddell:  Minister  of  Education,  pardon 


Mr.  Singer:  He  ran  it  like  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Riddell:  The  greatest  bounce  came 
when  the  present  Premier  was  acting  in  that 
capacity.  We  have  seen  the  system  go  from 
one  of  structured  courses,  basic  compulsory 
subjects,  and  disciplinary  measures,  to  one  of 
open  concepts,  a  do-your-own-thing  attitude, 
a  definite  lack  of  discipline,  and  now  a  credit 
system  that  has  affected  secondary  school 
education  much  more  than  the  formation  of 
larger  units  of  administration. 

The  credit  system  might  have  some  merits, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  pupils  at 
the  grade  8  level  are  neither  mature  enough, 
wise  enough  nor  sufficiently  sure  of  future 
goals  to  pick  the  right  subjects,  if  there  are 
such  things,  for  grade  9.  I  am  afraid  that 
many  grade  subjects  are  picked  either  on  the 
basis  of  prejudice  of  older  brothers  or  sisters, 
sometimes  even  parents,  or  on  the  consensus 
of  popularity  by  the  peer  group.  Sometimes 
a  rather  frustrating  or  bitter  past  experience 
with  a  teacher  can  easily  colour  a  youngster's 
perspective.  Conversely,  a  happy  experience 
that  has  nothing  really  to  do  with  the  subject 
itself  can  have  a  powerful  influence. 


I  am  one  of  the  proponents  of  a  compul- 
sory course  at  the  first-  and  second-year  levels 
in  secondary  school  education,  and  I'm  sure 
that  had  the  Premier  been  compelled  to 
study  mathematics  in  secondary  school,  he 
could  have  added  $600  million  and  $200  mil- 
lion and  arrived  at  $800  million  with  very 
little  difficulty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  pardon  the  digres- 
sion, I  will  get  back  to  remarks  I  wish  to 
make  about  Huron  county.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  in  the  county  16  townships 
with  a  population  of  approximately  29,000, 
there  are  five  towns  with  a  population  of 
18,500  people,  and  five  villages  with  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  4,000  people.  This, 
according  to  my  mathematics,  adds  up  to 
51,500  people. 

By  the  year  1990  the  county  planners  have 
proposed  that  the  rural  population  in  the 
townships  will  remain  the  same,  but  the  five 
towns  will  increase  their  population  by  12,000 
and  the  villages  by  3,000  people.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  increased  urbanization  of  the 
London  and  Kitchener  areas  will  begin  to 
have  a  spillover  effect  in  Huron  county. 

Although  the  long-term  historical  popula- 
tion trend  has  been  a  reduction  in  population 
of  about  300  to  500  persons  per  annum  since 
1880,  which  has  been  brought  about  in  the 
past  by  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  farm- 
ing communities  of  the  county  due  to  the 
mechanization  and  economics  of  the  farming 
industry,  it  is  probable  that  this  trend  has 
substantially  ceased  and  that  a  stable  popula- 
tion of  the  farming  industry  will  be  experi- 
enced in  the  future. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  modest  popula- 
tion increase  in  the  10  incorporated  towns 
and  villages  will  continue  and  will  increase 
as  these  municipalities  offer  a  higher  level 
of  municipal  services.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
public  interest  is  best  served  by  directing 
future  urban  growth  to  those  areas  and 
municipalities  which  have  the  capacity  to 
absorb  additional  development  as  economical- 
ly as  possible. 

Most  future  urban  development  in  the 
county  will  occur  on  fuU  municipal  services. 
Rural  residential  development  may  be  per- 
mitted in  areas  designated  as  agricultural, 
subject  of  course  to  the  land  division  policy 
of  the  county  plan. 

It  is  assumed  that  it  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  to  allow  substantial  additions  to  the 
cottage  development  along  Lake  Huron  and 
that  further  lakeshore  development  will  be 
curtailed    until    such    time    as    it    has    been 
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fotind  that  no  municipality  or  county  or 
provincial  agency  wishes  to  acquire  addition- 
al land  for  public  purposes. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  necessary  addi- 
tional municipal  services  for  water  supply 
and  sewage  disposal,  as  noted  in  the  plan, 
will  be  undertaken  by  the  respective  local 
municipalities  and  that  the  capacity  for  urban 
development  will  be  made  available. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mentioned  briefly  the 
plans  for  Huron  county  and,  as  you  well 
know,  the  implementation  of  such  plans  poses 
many  problems.  Planning  is  not  new.  It  was 
done  more  than  140  years  ago  with  very 
little  change  or  concern  for  planning  until 
these  past  few  years.  The  original  surveys 
divided  their  land  into  neat  100-acre  parcels, 
bounded  by  roads  laid  out  in  a  systematic 
maimer.  Towns  and  villages  were  first  located 
at  river  mouths,  on  streams  and  later  on 
railway  lines,  as  means  of  transportation  were 
important. 

Most  towns,  villages  and  hamlets  were  sur- 
veyed in  a  proper  way,  with  streets  properly 
laid  out.  Some  of  these  prospered  and  some 
disappeared.  Nevertheless,  this  system  was 
adequate  for  over  100  years.  Within  recent 
years,  'however,  a  spillover  has  occurred  and 
the  trend  is  continuing.  Towns  and  cities  are 
bulging  and  spilling  out  into  the  county  con- 
cessions and  locating  in  clusters  here  and 
there  with  no  thought  given  to  the  effects  of 
these  developments  on  the  rural  countryside 
and  the  wise  use  of  our  land  resources. 

At  present,  Huron  county  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  are  co-operating  in  a  study 
of  rural  development  and  its  effects  and  de- 
sirability. Such  development  cannot  be  justi- 
fied without  a  reson^ble  consolidation  of  land 
to  maintain  field  eflSciency.  We  in  Huron  can 
still  put  together  a  viable  farm  unit  but  with- 
out proper  planning  the  problem  will  occur. 
In  planning  our  livestock  operations,  a  new 
series  of  problems  arises,  such  as  air  pollu- 
tion from  animal  waste  products,  either  in 
storage  or  when  spread  on  fields,  and  pollu- 
tion from  sprays  which  strikes  fear  in  the 
urban  inioliher  with  a  small  family  on  a  Small 
lot  in  the  country.  Fences  around  farm 
boundaries  are  always  a  problem.  There  is  an 
apparent  lack  of  respect  for  fences  by  sports 
enthusiasts.  Dogs  owned  by  urban  people 
seeking  a  country  home  cause  considerable 
concern  to  farm  operators  as  well. 

From  the  study  must  come  recommenda- 
tions for  the  amount  and  location  of  recrea- 
tional land  available  for  both  private  and 
pubh'c  development.  Sound  planning  must 
be  done  for  housing  and  commercial  and  in- 


dustrial development  to  avoid  a  clash  between 
true  farming  interests  and  non-farming  inter- 
ests. Since  the  original  planning  over  100 
years  ago,  the  trend  has  been  to  fragment 
these  100  acres  into  one,  10,  or  even  25-acre 
lots  for  the  construction  of  houses,  gas  sta- 
tions, and  so  forth. 

A  study  in  Wisconsin  indicated  that  by 
1980  a  cash  crop  farm  in  that  area  capable  of 
returning  a  good  income  would  require  1,600 
acres.  Beef  and  hog  farms  would  have  to 
have  investments  of  between  $500,000  and 
$1  million  in  order  to  operate  profitably. 

These  are  probably  inflated  figures  for  On- 
tario, but  the  trend  is  there  and  may  be  more 
true  than  we  realize.  These  are  realities  from 
which  we  cannot  escape.  These  farm  units 
cannot  be  established  by  accumulating  10 
acres  here,  the  back  end  of  a  farm  there, 
and  another  50  acres  up  the  road.  Proof  of  the 
trend  towards  more  acres  is  that  the  largest 
increase  in  tractor  sales  in  the  past  few  years 
has  been  in  the  over- 100  horsepower  class. 

Standards  of  service  must  be  upgraded  in 
the  rural  areas  to  acommodate  the  urbanites, 
services  such  as  snowploughing  early  in  the 
morning  to  permit  travel  to  and  from  work, 
grading  of  roads,  garbage  disposal  and  other 
services.  School  bus  routes  are  often  changed 
to  accommodate  the  most  children  in  one 
area,  resulting  in  rural  children  on  the  con- 
cession roads  being  picked  up  first  and  re- 
turned home  last. 

These  are  just  a  few  problems,  Mr. 
Speaker,  associated  with  rural  planning,  but 
there  are  just  as  many  problems  in  connec- 
tion with  planning  urban  areas.  Towns  are 
struggling  to  maintain  industries  in  order  to 
keep  theiir  people  employed  and  their  taxes  to 
a  minimum,  as  most  villages  are  heavily  pop- 
ulated with  retired  people.  Most  villages 
and  some  towns  have  documented  evidence 
of  septic  tank  contamination  of  nearby 
streams  and  have  no  alternative  but  the  in- 
stallation of  expensive  sewage  systems. 

A  lack  of  planning  in  some  towns  and  vil- 
lages resulted  in  a  great  number  of  non- 
conforming uses  in  zoned  areas.  The  expense 
of  services  such  as  water,  sewage,  roads  and 
recreation  to  serve  a  few  people  has  led  to 
real  hardship  for  small  towns  and  villages. 
Yet  our  towns  and  villages  are  essential  to 
the  farming  community. 

One  area  which  could  stand  to  be  im- 
proved in  helping  our  towns  and  villages  to 
survive  would  be  a  speeding-up  and  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  red  tape  involved,  in  setting  up 
five-  to  20-lot  subdivisions  within  their  limits. 
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This    would    benefit    towns    and    lessen    the 
pressure  for  lot  development  in  rural  areas. 

In  all  cases,  a  positive  approach  to  plan- 
ning is  a  progressive  approach,  but  it  must  be 
done  at  the  local  level.  The  idea  that  plan- 
ning results  in  protection  must  be  stressed. 
The  person  wanting  a  house  and  lot  in  the 
country  because  there  are  no  zoning  regula- 
tions against  it,  must  recognize  that  in  that 
situation  there  are  also  no  regulations  against 
an  expanded  hog  operation,  or  a  gas  station, 
or  the  village  dump  being  located  next  to 
him. 

With  no  planning,  you  get  a  hodge-podge 
of  conflicting  land  uses  and  they  all  seem  to 
land  on  the  lap  of  the  mvmicipal  council.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  not  a  shortage  of 
good  agricultural  land  in  Ontario.  However, 
the  need  for  preserving  it  is  becoming  more 
clear  every  year  as  we  see  more  good  farm- 
land being  paved,  built  on,  driven  on  or  ex- 
cavated. It  is  a  crop  rotation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  cannot  be  repeated. 

Again,  all  of  us  wish  to  preserve  the  visual 
effects  of  our  countryside,  such  as  maple  tree 
bush,  river  valleys  and  rolling  pasture  land, 
but  who  is  going  to  pay  for  this  preserva- 
tion? The  landoviTier  who  has  his  land  frozen 
for  recreational  or  agricultural  purposes,  who 
might  otherwise  realize  $1,000  per  acre  for 
some  other  use?  Or  the  taxpayer  who  could 
be  asked  to  share  in  compensation  to  land- 
owners whose  land  is  frozen  at  a  value  less 
than  could  be  realized  on  the  open  market? 

We  must  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
land  is  the  farmer's  bank  account,  or  his  re- 
tirement savings  plan,  or  his  nest  egg  against 
hard  times,  and  by  freezing  the  value  of  this 
land  his  savings  have  been  reduced  by  one 
half.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  take 
brilliant  minds  to  solve  that  problem. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  seem  to  be  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  planning  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  reason  for  this  is  that  I 
personally  believe  there  has  been  a  very  defi- 
nite deficiency  in  this  area  on  the  part  of  all 
government.  I  am  not  that  naive  to  think  that 
regional  planning  is  unnecessary  and  that 
regional  planning  no  doubt  suggests  the 
necessity  of  having  a  regional  fonm  of  govern- 
ment, which  I  am  opposed  to  on  the  basis  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  proposed 
and  imposed. 

I  don't  believe  you  can  have  regional  plan- 
ning without  having  a  regional  form  of  gov- 
ernment, providing  that  such  a  government  is 
structured  to  simply  reinforce  municipal  and 
county  governments. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Regional  plarming  is  not  a 
single-purpose  planning  scheme  which  would 
serve  to  only  establish  policy  or  design  for 
one  project  for  one  given  area.  Rather,  re- 
gional plarming  is  comprehensive  planning, 
combining  numerous  single  functions  to  bene- 
fit a  large  area. 

Therefore,  the  implication  of  reinforced 
municipal  and  county  government  bodies  is 
quite  apparent  and  certainly  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment becomes  quite  involved,  as  it  is  the 
only  government  which  has  the  authority, 
both  moral  and  legislative,  to  implement  a 
broad  range  of  social,  economic  and  physical 
policies  and  programmes. 

Ontario's  regional  policy,  Mr.  Speaker, 
both  planning  and  government,  is  confused 
and  confusing. 

Mr.  Good:  That's  for  sure. 

Mr.  Riddell:  Simply  stated,  there  are  two 
opposing  forces  in  regional  definitions  for 
purposes  of  regional  planning.  Functional 
planning  requires  large  areas  for  control- 
not  for  efficiency,  as  is  so  often  stated— where- 
as social  planning  requires  small  areas  for 
human  interactions  and  relationships.  Put  an- 
other way,  policies  are  set  for  large  areas  in 
general  terms  while  implementation  requires 
small  areas  for  local  adjustment  and  interpre- 
tation. These  factors  conflict  in  defining  re- 
gions and  the  region  will  always  be  a  com- 
promise between  the  two. 

Here  are  a  few  observations,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  connection  with  regional  planning  in  rural 
areas.  The  Ontario  planning  regions,  five  in 
all,  are  too  large  for  regional  planning.  They 
are  based  on  urban  economic  theory,  more 
commonly  called  growth  points  or  growth 
poles.  In  such  theory,  rural  areas  are  treated 
as  residual  areas  and  are  definitely  of  second- 
ary importance. 

Although  urban  areas  have  larger  problems 
in  the  provincial  sense,  this  does  not  mean 
the  rural  areas  do  not  have  problems  which 
are  very  significant  to  the  people  living  there. 
The  province  has  neither  the  quality  nor 
quantity  of  staff  for  a  regional  planning  pro- 
gramme of  the  magnitude  it  is  talking  about. 
Planners  with  rural  municipal  experience  are 
virtually  non-existent. 

The  regional  planning  programme  is  essen- 
tially regional  economic  analysis  with  a  mini- 
mum of  physical  and  no  social  planning. 
Hence,  it  is  not  very  comprehensive  and  does 
not  deal  in  implementation  except  via  sweep- 
ing control  methods,  such  as  ministers'  zoning 
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orders.  Public  participation  is  non-existent 
and,  based  on  the  size  of  the  regions,  non- 
attainable. 

In  summarizing  my  remarks  about  plan- 
ning, I  would  like  to  review  Huron  coimty's 
planning  approach  and  point  out  certain  key 
factors.  Huron  county  is  carrying  out  certain 
phases  of  regional  planning.  It  has  a  county 
plan  and,  based  on  this  plan,  local  municipal 
plans  which  contain  a  great  deal  of  public 
participation  are  being  developed.  The  re- 
straining factor  is  local  staff  and  not  provin- 
cial staff. 

One  point  which  should  be  made,  and 
made  quite  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
municipalities  or  regions,  regardless  of  size, 
must  plan.  They  must,  I  feel,  set  policies  to 
determine  their  future.  They  cannot  just  drift. 
I  believe  the  province  must  be  prepared  to 
assist  in  both  a  financial  and  an  advisory 
capacity. 

I  detected  in  the  Throne  Speech,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  government  is  concerned 
about  preserving  the  province's  land,  environ- 
ment and  resources.  Therefore,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  about  conservation  in  Huron 
county. 

Approximately  98  per  cent  of  Huron 
county  is  covered  by  conservation  authorities, 

f>rimarily  by  the  Ausable,  Bayfield  and  Mait- 
and  Valleys  Conservation  Authorities.  The 
Saugeen  Vialley  authority  extends  into  the 
northern  fringe  of  the  county.  Conservation 
authorities  are  a  type  of  regional  government 
but  at  a  grass-roots  level  and  although  they 
do  not  really  govern,  they  do  manage  the 
renewable  natural  resources  of  the  watershed. 

Every  municipality  in  the  county  but  one 
has  a  representative  on  one  or  two  of  the 
conservation  authorities.  These  authority 
members  decide  what  programmes  will  be 
undertaken  and  ensure  the  wise  use  and 
management  of  the  county's  natural  resources. 
Examples  of  some  of  these  programmes 
which  have  benefited  the  county  are  flood 
control,  erosion  control,  reforestation  and 
provision  of  recreational  open  space.  I  would 
like  to  elaborate  on  each  one  of  these  pro- 
grammes, Mr.  Speaker,  but  time  does  not 
permit. 

Other  less  visible  but  equally  important 
programmes  include  the  restoration  and  con- 
servation of  fish  and  wildlife;  conservation 
education;  pollution  monitoring;  conservation 
services  for  landowners,  such  as  tree  planting; 
land-use  planning  input  to  official  plan;  zon- 
ing bylaws;  severance  applications;  and  sub- 
division proposals. 


Concerns  of  the  authorities  for  the  future 
will  be,  first,  continued  acquisition  of  key 
recreational  lands  for  public  use  in  the  face 
of  accelerating  demands  for  these  lands  by 
private  individuals;  second,  further  control  of 
flood  plains  and  valley  lands  to  keep  develop- 
ment out  of  hazardous  areas  and  reduce  the 
necessity  for  costly  flood-prevention  measures 
such  as  dams  and  concrete  channels;  third, 
continued  work  on  the  problem  of  prime 
agricultural  land  washing  away  into  guUeys, 
and  a  serious  look  at  what  should  be  done 
along  the  Lake  Huron  shoreline;  and  fourth, 
stepped-up  programmes  to  increase  fish  and 
wildlife  populations  and  protect  existing  im- 
portant swamp  and  wooded  areas. 

All  of  these  activities  take  money— money 
for  staff  and  offices,  tools  and  equipment, 
and  money  for  engineering  and  construction 
projects.  Traditionally,  this  has  never  been 
much  of  a  problem.  The  local  people  saw 
the  benefits  and  put  up  their  share,  which 
ranged  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
authority's  budget.  The  government  of  On- 
tario was  always  ready  to  help  with  its 
share.  Dollar  value  received,  the  authorities 
have,  through  the  conservation  authorities 
branch,  since  1946  provided  more  services  to 
the  people  at  a  lower  cost  than  any  other 
government  programme. 

Now  the  crunch  is  coming,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  big  squeeze  is  on.  The  municipalities 
still  have  their  share  ready,  but  it  appears 
that  the  government  is  falUng  down  on  its 
part  of  the  deal.  The  quickest  way  to  make 
an  organization  inefficient  and  ineffective  is 
to  cut  back  its  operating  funds  until  it  can 
no  longer  operate. 

The  conservation  authorities  across  On- 
tario, now  numbering  39,  have  just  about 
been  pushed  to  this  point.  Already  many 
authorities  have  had  to  curtail,  cancel  or 
postpone  programmes  for  lack  of  government 
grants.  The  government  of  this  province  has 
consistently  and  repeatedly  reiterated  its  sup- 
port for,  and  belief  in,  the  conservation 
authority  movement.  Every  municipahty  and 
every  citizen  stands  to  lose  if  this  support 
turns   out  to  be  nothing  more  than  verbal. 

I  think  it  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Premier  realized  that  there  are  areas  outside 
of  Toronto  which  require  adequate  financial 
assistance,  and  that  people  in  these  outlying 
areas  are  not  convinced  that  what  is  good 
for  Toronto  is  also  good  for  them.  I  would 
rather  choose  to  beheve,  sir,  that  the  reverse 
is  true  and  that  the  lives  of  people  in  large 
urban  centres  is  largely  affected  by  the  con- 
ditions that  prevail  in  the  rest  of  the  province. 
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Now,  in  winding  up  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
business  of  farming  in  Huron  county,  seeing 
that  it  plays  such  a  major  role  in  generating 
revenue  for  the  county  and  income  for  its 
inhabitants. 

A  total  of  5,052  Huron  farms  were  re- 
corded in  1961,  with  a  decline  to  4,213 
farms  according  to  the  1971  Statistics  Canada 
information.  Some  of  these  farms  could  con- 
ceivably be  one  acre  in  size  with  sales  of 
agricultural  products  amotmting  to  $50  or 
more  annually.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
farmers  producing  under  $2,500  per  year  in 
gross  agricultural  sales  are  not  very  actively 
involved  in  the  business  of  modem  farming. 
So,  more  realistically,  there  exists  at  the 
present  time  about  3,563  farms  reporting  a 
gross  income  of  over  $2,500. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  the  num- 
ber of  farmers  receiving  $10,000  and  over 
gross  farm  income  increased  from  923  in 
1961  to  2,247  in  1971.  In  relation  to  other 
counties  in  Ontario,  Huron  has  the  most 
improved  farmland  and  the  largest  inventory 
value  of  livestock  and  poultiy.  Huron  is  first 
in  production  of  white  beans,  barley  and 
silage  corn;  second  in  total  cattle  and  market- 
ings; third  in  forage  crops  and  total  hogs. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Looks  like  it  has  been  well  represented  for 
many  years. 

Mr.  Singer:  Never  heard  that  before. 

Mr.H.Edighoffer  (Perth):  Too  bad  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Food  isn't  listening. 

Mr.  Riddell:  In  the  economics  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  while  beef  and  pork  prices 
have  been  generally  favourable  this  year, 
many  will  remember  the  1972  crop  season 
for  a  long  time.  The  very  severe  June  10 
frost  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  long  list 
of  unfavourable  happenings  during  the  cool 
and  cloudy  summer.  Although  some  replanted 
corn  made  suitable  silage,  the  necessary  heat 
units  were  lacking  for  the  optimum  growth 
of  grain,  com  and  other  crops. 

The  lack  of  feed  value  in  the  silage  and 
grains  is  definitely  showing  up  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  livestock.  Producers  have 
had  to  rely  more  heavily  on  purchased  pro- 
tein feeds  to  supplement  their  rations.  This 
has  added  to  their  cost  tremendously  and 
certainly  justifies  any  increase  in  price  that 
they  have  received  for  their  product. 

With  prices  at  their  present  level,  Mr. 
Speaker,  farmers  are  just  now  beginning  to 


enjoy  a  standard  of  living  that  is  comparable 
to  that  of  those  in  industry.  The  swine 
producer,  for  example,  is  netting  about  $8 
per  hog,  so  if  he  feeds  1,000  hogs  a  year 
he  is  making  an  income  of  approximately 
$8,000.  The  beef  producer  is  netting  about 
$50  per  cattle  beast,  so  if  he  feeds  200 
cattle  a  year  he  is  realizing  an  income  of 
$10,000. 

The  fluid  milk  shipper  is  netting  60  cents 
per  hundredweight  for  bottled  milk,  which 
amounts  to  approximately  $3,000  from  40 
cows  producing  an  average  of  12,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  year.  The  industrial  milk  shipper, 
after  taking  all  costs  into  consideration,  is 
barely  breaking  even  on  his  milk  sales,  but 
considering  the  income  from  the  calves  and 
surplus  stock,  both  the  fluid  milk  shipper  and 
the  industrial  milk  shipper  are  making  an 
additional  $4,000  to  $8,000,  depending  on 
the  particular  feeding  programme,  for  their 
young  stock. 

I  think  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  figures 
I  am  using  pertain  to  the  better-than-average 
farmer  in  a  year  when  prices  have  never  been 
equalled.  As  a  comparison,  the  average  farm 
income  in  1965  was  $4,000  and  declined  to 
$3,400  in  1971.  We,  therefore,  can't  begmdge 
the  farmer  making  a  better-than-normal  in- 
come this  year.  I  would  hope  that  this  level 
of  buoyancy  in  the  farming  industry  \vill  con- 
tinue as  an  encouragement  for  the  younger 
generation  to  return  to  the  family  fanu. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that,  even 
though  retail  food  prices  are  up  33  per  cent, 
per  capita  income  is  up  62  per  cent  since 
the  year  1965.  With  personal  income  dollars 
up  nearly  twice  as  much  as  food  prices  since 
the  mid-1960s,  is  it  so  surprising  that  the 
cost  of  eating  is  up  as  much  as  it  is?  The 
consumers  are  only  spending  one-fifth  of 
their  income  on  food,  which  is  the  one  basic 
ingredient  that  is  necessary  above  all  else  for 
survival.  As  consumers,  let's  be  thankful  that 
we  are  getting  our  food  so  cheaply  and  in 
such  abundance,  and  let's  also  use  our  better 
judgement  before  we  become  too  reactionary 
on  matters  pertaining  to  food. 

For  too  long  now  the  farmer  has  been 
sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  his  own  efficiency. 
We  need  the  farmers  and  they  certainly  de- 
serve a  standard  of  living  that  is  equal  to 
that  of  other  segments  of  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  for  some  length 
of  time  and  talk  about  problems  of  our 
society  and  inadequacies  of  our  government 
to  cope  with  such  problems,  but  time  is  of 
the  essence.  I  will  simply  summarize  by  re- 
iterating that  there  was  never  anything  more 
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sure  in  my  mind  than  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  present-day  problems  would  be  virtually 
non-existent,  if  local  governments  were  given 
the  freedom  and  financial  assistance  to  run 
their  own  affairs  with  as  Httle  interference  by 
the  provincial  government  as  possible,  other 
than  in  a  moral  and  legislative  capacity. 

So  what  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  our  job  as 
members  of  the  Ontario  Legislature?  Well, 
I'll  sum  it  up  in  this  way; 

It's  not  our  job  to  rim.  the  train, 

The  whistle  we  cannot  blow. 

It's  not  our  job  to  say  how  far 

The  train  is  allowed  to  go. 

It's  not  our  job  to  shoot  off  steam. 

Nor  even  clang  the  bell. 

But  let  the  damned  train  jimip  the  track. 

Then  see  who  catches  hell. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mattel  (Sudbury  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  my  years  in  this  building  I  can't 
recall  that  chair  being  graced  by  one  so— 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Fair. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Pretty. 

Mr.  Martel:  —so  witty  and— 

Mr.  Laughren:  Intelligent. 

Mr.  Martel:  —so  abounding  with  wisdom. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jessiman  (Fort  WiUiam):  And 
with  such  a  beautiful  tan! 

Mr.  Martel:  I  know  you'll  serve  your  tenure 
there  well. 

Mr.  B.  Cilbertson  (Algoma):  That's  the 
quietest  he's  been  in  five  years. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Give 
him  a  few  points  of  order  to  rule  on. 

An  hon.  member:  He  has  justice  and  com- 
passion. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  He  looks  well  rested  after 
his  holiday. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering 
what  one  could  discuss,  after  listening  to  the 
Throne  Speech  and  what  it  lacks,  one  could 
have  discussed  at  great  length  the  necessity 
for  a  uniform  building  code,  which  the  prov- 
ince has  steadfastly  refused  to  bring  in;  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  from  somewhere 
around  Niagara,  is  thinking  of  bringing  that 
in.  We  don't  really  need  it  in  Sudbury,  with 
the  likes  of  Trasco,  Cambrian  and  now  Posan 


and  a  few  more.  But  we  could  have  had 
something  there  indiioative,  and  we  hope  that 
the  ministry  will  see  fit  to  introduce  that 
legislation  before  the  fall. 

We  might  have  taken  heart  when  they 
came  to  that  portion  of  the  Throne  Speech 
which  announced  yet  another  school  for  the 
deaf.  And  lo  and  behold,  the  location  was 
the  showplace  of  Ontario— London.  One  in 
Milton,  one  in  Belleville  and  a  third  in  Lon- 
don. I  can  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  advocating 
on  many  occasions  that  such  a  facility  be 
built  in  northern  Ontario,  in  view  of  the 
triaumlatic  experience  suffered  by  yoimg  kid- 
dies when  they're  torn  from  home  and  have 
to  travel  800,  900,  1,000  or  1,200  miles  to 
attend  such  a  facility. 

But  the  government  didn't  see  fit,  and  the 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Wells)  argued 
against  it  when  we  asked  that  he  at  least  put 
in  an  amount  comparable  to  what  is  spent 
per  student  by  the  various  school  boards  in 
places  like  Belleville,  to  allow  the  larger 
school  boards  in  northern  Ontario  to  develop 
a  comparable  programme  within  their  school 
system  which  would  not  necessitate  kids  leav- 
ing home.  That  $6,000,  of  course,  wias  also 
denied;  and  there  was  really  no  need  for  a 
third  facility.  Yet,  lo  and  behold,  in  the 
budget  we  have  a  third  one  announced;  and, 
as  I  say,  in  the  showplace— London.  I  don't 
know  what  the  attraction  is  in  London,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  certainly  it's  there. 

We  could  also  have  discussed  roads  and 
the  lack  of  them  in  northern  Ontario,  but  I 
thought  the  parliamentary  assistant  to  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Rhodes) 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma-Manitoulin 
(Mr.  Lane),  both  of  them  Conservatives,  did 
a  rather  adequate  job  of  putting  the  problem 
in  perspective. 

I'm  not  sure  that  the  cabinet  will  listen  any 
more  closely  to  Tory  backbenchers  than  it 
has  to  the  opposition  over  the  years.  I  suspect 
it  won't,  because  northern  Ontario  is  just  a 
place  from  which  it  draws  wealth,  brings  it 
to  the  south  and  processes  it.  I  see  my  friend 
from  the  Lakehead  agreeing  with  that; 
despite  the  fact  he  sits  on  the  Tory  benches, 
he  too  is  cognizant  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  I  have  to  have  someplace 
to  sit. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They've  forgotten  how  to 
listen. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  And  maple  syrup. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  that's  going  to  do  the 
province  a  great  deal  of  good.  With  that  in 
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mind  and  the  fact  that  the  member  for 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mr.  Rhodes)  was  fighting 
about  roads,  and  so  on,  I  thought  I'd  dis- 
cuss that  portion  which  was  left  in  the  bud- 
get again,  natural  resources,  and  anything 
that  might  look  like  a  programme  which 
would  satisfy  the  needs  of  Ontario  and  which 
would  be  related  to  the  natural  resources 
field— particularly  the  non-renewable,  the  min- 
ing industry.  As  I  searched  about  to  try  to 
find  some  material  to  discuss  on  this  topic,  I 
turned  to  the  1971  report  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Mines  and  Northern  Affairs. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  That's 
the  latest? 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  1972  is  the  latest. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  is  taking  out  certain 
information. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  just  picked  out  certain  facts 
which  would  indicate  just  how  well  the  Tory 
government  treats  its  friends  in  the  mining 
industry.  I'm  going  to  quote  a  couple  of 
sections  from  the  1971  report.  It  starts  out 
under  the  heading  "Mineral  Production  in 
Recent  Years"  and  says: 

Although  there  have  been  dips  in  a  few 
years,  the  story  of  Ontario's  mineral  indus- 
try since  the  turn  of  the  century  is  one  of 
remarkably  consistent  progress  and  devel- 
opment. 

I  wish  someone  would  tell  the  people  of 
northern  Ontario  that,  in  view  of  the  boom 
and  bust  economy  that  we  experience  in 
Sudbury  constantly  every  three  years  when 
it  comes  time  to  negotiate  contracts  and  Inco 
lays  off  a  couple  of  thousand  men.  Despite 
the  number  of  communities  which  lie  dor- 
mant and  the  number  of  ghost  towns  which 
exist,  we've  got  these  spook  writers  or  these 
ghost  writers  for  the  Department  of  Mines 
writing  this  type  of  nonsense.  It's  indicative 
of  the  mentality  which  pervades  that  depart- 
ment, about  which  I  am  going  to  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  in  a  few  moments. 

The  next  statement  in  the  report  is  a  great 
statement.  It  says: 

The  estimated  total  value  of  metals  prior 
to  1891,  when  the  Ontario  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  established  was  $9  million  [in 
rough  terms].  No  estimate  of  the  output  of 
non-metallics  up  to  that  time  has  been 
made.  Between  1891  and  1899,  the  total 
mineral  output  was  $53  million. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  The  member  is  always  try- 
ing to  get  into  their  pocketbooks,  isn't  he? 


Mr.  Martel:  The  member  is  so  right. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Then  let  them  get  their 
hands  out  of  ours. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  I  just  want  the  member 
for  Algoma  to  listen  for  the  next  couple  of 
minutes  to  see  what  we've  got  out  of  that 
industry. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He's  forgotten  how  to  listen, 
too. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  His  ears  are 
filled  with  maple  syrup. 

Mr.  Martel:  To  continue  with  the  report: 
The    overall    [production   of  mineral   re- 
sources in  the  period  1900  to  the  present] 
is  $25,287,989,000. 

If  you  add  the  last  two  years,  where  in  fact 
there  was  another  $3  billion  worth  of  pro- 
duction, we're  talking  almost  totally  of  $30 
billion  of  mineral  production.  If  you  turn  to 
another  part  of  the  book,  in  the  chapter, 
"Mines  Produce  Government  Revenue,"  it 
says: 

This  department  has  always  been  a  reve- 
nue-producing arm  of  the  government. 
[Well,  let's  see.]  From  the  fiscal  year  1919- 
1920- 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  member  for  Fort  Wil- 
liam should  leave  too.  They  are  embarrassing 
statistics  for  the  goverrmient. 

Mr.  Martel:  To  continue: 
—to  1969-1970,  the  total  ordinary  revenue 
derived   by  the   department   amounted   to 
$300  million. 

On  a  production  of  almost  $30  billion,  our 
share  in  provincial  revenues  was  300  million. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Include  dividends  of  $2 
billion. 

Mr.  Martel:  One  per  cent— 1.19  per  cent 
to  be  precise— was  Ontario's  share  of  the 
largess. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Shame!  How  can  there  be 
a  Tory  member  from  the  north? 

Mr.    Martel:    The   department   likes   these 
statistics,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  don't  hear  from 
the  member  for  Algoma  any  more  because 
he- 
Mr.  Laughren:  He's  very  embarrassed. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  There  wouldn't  be  any 
Sudbury  if  it  wasn't  for  Inco.  The  member 
wouldn't  have  that  nice  home  and  all  that. 
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Mr.  Martel:  I  would  suspect  that  if  it 
wasn't  Inco  it  would  be  someone  else.  I 
don't  happen  to  live  in  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  And  three  cars. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  got  1.19  per  cent  on  $30 
billion  of  production,  hardly  anything  with 
which  one  would  finance  a  province  and 
hardly  anything  which  would  assist  the  bud- 
gets with  which  this  government  tries  to 
keep  the  tax  situation  in  hand. 

What  we  notice  from  those  statements  I 
have  read  is  the  attitude  which  pervades 
that  department  and  the  Tory  government 
in  particular.  Our  generosity  to  the  mining 
industry  is  obvious.  The  attitude  of  the  Tory 
government  is  obvious  and  the  attitude  of 
those  who  comprise  the  mining  section  of  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  is,  in  my  esti- 
mation, company  oriented.  In  no  way  are 
the  needs  of  the  province  considered,  and  I 
v/ill  have  a  good  deal  more  to  say  about  that 
in  just  a  little  while,  Mr.  Speaker. 

An  hon.  member:  We'll  be  here  until  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  right.  We  had  a  boom 
year.  In  1967  the  then  Department  of  Mines 
put  out  a  booklet,  its  annual  report.  Mem- 
bers will  notice  that  great  rocket  on  it, 
"Through  the  billion-dollar  barrier."  That's 
magnificent— $1  billion— in  fett,  tihat  yeiar  we 
reached  $1,192  million.  That's  a  magnificent 
total,  isn't  it,  of  mineral  production?  Ontario's 
share  in  tax  from  the  mining  industry  that 
year  was  $10,640,000  or  0.89  of  one  per  cent. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  Americans  got  more 
than  we  did. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  did  not  get  one  per  cent 
return  on  $1  billion  of  production.  Maybe 
the  member  for  Algoma  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  that? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Vietnam  got  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  Less  than  one  per  cent,  and 
that  was  a  boom  year!  The  increase  in  pro- 
duction was  only  24  per  cent  from  the 
previous  year  when  it  was  only  $964,000. 
That's  why  we  have  the  cover  on  this  show- 
ing the  cracking  of  the  $1  billion  mark,  as 
though  it  meant  something  to  the  people  of 
Ontario.  All  it  meant  was  something  for  the 
mining  industry  in  Ontario;  our  share  was 
$10  million.  How  does  a  government  finance 
a  province  on  that  sort  of  malarkey? 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  They  financed 
the  Conservative  Party  on  that. 


Mr.  Gilbertson:  There  are  90,000  people 
employed  in  the  industry. 

Mr.  Germa:  How  much  did  the  Tories  get 
out  of  that? 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  1968  was  another  ban- 
ner year.  In  fact,  we  cracked  the  $1  billion 
mark. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  International  Nickel  feeds 
them  all.  They  have  nice  new  cars;  they  are 
living  off  the  fat  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Martel:  Does  the  member  want  the 
floor?  If  he  wants  the  floor,  I  will  yield  for  a 
few  moments. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  No,  I  am  finished  now. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  We 
challenge  the  member  to  stand  in  a  straight 
line. 

Mr.  Martd:  If  he  wants.  111  yield  and  he 
can  speak.  Let  him  tell  us  how  well  we  have 
done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  much  better  in  1968. 
The  value  of  mineral  production  was  only 
$1,340  million  and  that  year  we  got  some- 
thing like  $16  million  in  taxes.  It  was  a  big 
year  for  Ontario,  1.2  per  cent.  If  one  con- 
siders the  federal  share  in  corporation  tax— 
our  12  points  back— we  got  $14  million  from 
them.  In  total  that  year,  Ontario  derived 
from  $1,340  million  of  mineral  production 
some  $30  million  or  2.26  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  mineral  production. 

Mr.  Germa:  A  sellout. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  A  rip- 
off. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  interesting  that  the  job 
opportunities  that  year  went  dovm  by  41!  We 
have  all  of  this  production  and  there  are  no 
job  opportunities.  Well,  1969  was  a  good 
year,  too. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  was  the  year  they 
appointed  the  Women's  Bureau,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  right,  so  they  could  get 
people  to  work  underground!  About  the  only 
ministry  one  would  get  women  in  would  be 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources.  They 
would  put  them  underground! 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  was  a  token  year  for 
the  Tories. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  was  a  poor  year  that  year, 
only  $1,214,000,000  and  our  share  was  $19 
mfllion  or  1.61  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Laughren:  But  no  prosecutions. 

Mr.  Martel:  Then  1970  was  a  real  banner 
year.  We  got  it  all  the  way  up  to  $1.6  billion 
and  our  share  was  $23  million  or  1.46  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  mineral  production. 

Mr.  Deans:  Isn't  the  member  for  Algoma 
ashamed? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  It's  going  up  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  Isn't  he  ashamed? 

Mr.  Martel:  We  are  coming  up?  Well,  I 
am  going  to  disillusion  the  member.  He  keeps 
putting  his  foot  in  it.  Now  1972  was  a  banner 
year- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He's  got  it  in  the  sugar 
toffee  again. 

Mr.  Martel:  In  1972,  Mr.  Speaker,  produc- 
tion was  $1,521,415,000;  our  share  was  $16 
million.  That's  down  from  $23  million  in 
1970  and  $25  miUion  in  1971.  It  represented 
1.05  per  cent. 

Mr.  Germa:  Shame! 

Mr.  Martel:  It  was  1.05  per  cent  and  if  we 
include  the  federal  tax,  it  measures  in  the 
area  of  2  to  2.2  per  cent.  That  is  what  we 
get  back  in  this  province  on  over  $1  billion 
of  mining  revenue.  The  Tories  sit  there  and 
I  hear  Treasurer  after  Treasurer— and  we  go 
through  them  every  three  or  four  months- 
crying  the  blues  that  they  have  no  room  to 
move  in  the  tax  field.  Yet,  here  is  an  area 
that  is  wide  open;  where  it  is  estimated  that 
this  industry  does  not  pay  13  per  cent  tax  on 
profit  total. 

But  in  no  way  will  this  government  move 
in  on  its  friends.  It  will  sit  back.  It  will  raise 
taxes  in  a  variety  of  fashions,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past  year-and-a-half,  to  the  ordinary 
taxpayer— il  am  going  to  come  to  the  Minister 
of  Mines'  statement  in  a  moment— but  not  to 
the  mining  industry. 

But  the  job  opportunities— I  want  to  show 
you  that  as  well.  In  1967  there  were  50,700 
job  opportunities.  In  1972  there  were  53,000. 
So  that  in  fact  we  have  gone  up  almost 
2,200  jobs,  or  about  five  per  cenit,  in  the 
mining  industry  and  production  has  increased 
by  70  per  cent.  Tremendous  job  opportunities, 
aren't  there? 

What  are  we  getting  from  these  compan- 
ies? Absolutely  nothing,  because  we  have 
the  expertise  ourselves  to  develop  those 
mines.  We  don't  get  jobs.  We  don't  get  taxes. 
What  do  we  get  outside  of  some  campaign 
funds?  I  would  like  someone  over  there  to 


tell  me.  Our  share  of  the  resources  from 
that  industay  is  negligible.  And  so  is  the  re- 
turn in  jobs,  as  is  evident  from  the  last  six 
years— an  increase  in  production  of  70  per 
cent,  and  job  opportunities  by  5^  or  6. 

Mr.  Germa:  And  the  job  isn't  even  worth- 
while keeping. 

Mr.  Martel:  My  colleague  from  Sudbury 
well  knows,  havin;g  spent  36  years  at  "father" 
Inco— or  "mother"  Inco— whichever  term  you 
would  like  to  use. 

Mr.  Cenna:  The  worst  job  I  had  in  all  my 
life. 

Hon.  F.  Guindon  (Minister  of  Labour): 
What  about  this  one? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Even  worse  than  this? 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  can 
see  that  what  we  derive  from  that  industry 
doesn't  even  support  the  provincial  budget  to 
any  degree.  I'm  going  to  talk  about  that  in 
a  moment. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Dt  hardly  supports  the  bag 

man. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  can  recall  two  years  ago 
bringing  some  of  these  figures  to  the  ministry 
estimates.  That  ministry,  as  I  say,  is  sick, 
and  so  are  the  people  in  it.  We  will  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  them.  But  I  got  into 
an  exchange  with  the  mining  assessor;  he  is 
the  man  who  knows  all  about  the  money- 
one  Brady  Lee.  It  becomes  obvious  when 
you  listen  to  Brady  Lee  just  where  his  sym- 
pathies are— and  they  are  not  with  the  prov- 
ince. We  were  talking  about  money.  I  just 
quoted  the  1968  figures  and  Brady  Lee 
jumped  into  the  fray.  He  said  the  munici- 
palities receive  a  lot  of  money  from  the  in- 
dustrial minerals  that  does  not  come  to  the 
government. 

I  put  the  question  to  Brady  Lee.  I  said: 
"In  1968?"  He  said:  "In  every  year."  And  I 
said:  "What  kind?"  He  said:  "They  assess 
them  on  the  value  of  the  properties."  My 
comment  then  was:  "When  did  they  start 
paying  mining  municipal   assessments?" 

They  do  not  pay  mining  municipal  assess- 
ments because  these  people  are  not  assessed 
as  mines  under  the  Mining  Tax  Act,  there- 
fore the  municipality  is  allowed  to  tax  them. 
And  I  said  to  Brady  Lee:  "How  much?  Give 
us  the  figure  of  how  much  we  got  in  1968?" 
And  his  reply:  "I  do  not  know  what  each 
nmnicipality  got.  I  have  not  the  foggiest 
notion."  Then  I  said:  "Give  us  an  example." 
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And  he  said:  "I  do  not  even  have  an  ex- 
ample," 

But  you  will  recall  his  opening  statement 
was  that  the  municipalities  receive  a  lot  of 
money.  And  here  is  the  mining  assessor  who, 
when  you  pin  him  down  and  you  ask  him  to 
tell  how  much  the  municipalities  received, 
doesn't  know;  and  he  is  not  interested.  And 
his  chore  of  accruing  this  wealth— the  type  of 
wealth  I  have  indicated  in  the  opening  re- 
marks; and  the  percentages  I  have  shown— 
was  indicative  to  me  that  Brady  Lee  is  from 
the  dark  ages. 

Now,  suppose  we  get  a  provincial  share 
that  is  similar  to  Manitoba— and  Manitoba 
gets  2.26  per  cent  from  the  mining  industry. 
This  came  out  in  the  report  by  Mr.  Eric 
Kierans,  the  former  minister,  and  there  was 
an  editorial  column  in  the  Toronto  Star  re- 
cently and  it  made  the  following  point: 

Assuming  the  return  in  Ontario  is 
roughly  the  same— a  reasonable  assum^p- 
tion  given  the  similar  pattern  of  fees  and 
taxes— Ontario  last  year  got  back  $28.7 
million  from  the  production  of  metal 
mineral  valued  at  $1.25  billion. 

In  other  words,  about  two  per  cent.  That 
includes  federal  corporations  tax;  that  in- 
cludes provincial  tax  at  all  levels  to  the 
province,  whether  they  be  municipal  or  direct 
provincial  tax  against  the  mining  industry. 
About  2.2  per  cent.  That  has  to  change.  But 
I'm  convinced  that  it  won't  change  with  the 
people  involved  in  that  department  and  even 
more  so  with  the  minister  who  heads  up  the 
department. 

In  a  speech  at  the  Royal  York  on  March 
14,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
(Mr.  Bemier)  made  the  following  statement 
vdth  respect  to  taxing  these  industries— and 
he's  speaking,  of  course  to  a  rather  notorious 
group,  the  Prospectors  and  Developers  As- 
sociation: 

Nor  can  we  in  Ontario  assume,  as  some 
have  suggested,  that  we  can  continue  to 
load  the  mining  industry  with  taxes  and 
other  basic  costs  of  refining  ores  in 
Ontario. 

We  cannot  load  the  mining  industry  with 
taxes!  What  kind  of  nonsense  is  being  written 
bv  his  ghost  writers  over  there  to  suggest 
that  an  increase  on  the  2.2  per  cent  that 
they  pay  would  be  loading  that  industry  with 
tax?  Is  that  entire  department  sick? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  that  entire  government  sick, 
to   tolemte   that   kind   of  nonsense?  A   2.2 


per  cent  return,  and  the  minister  gets  up  and 
says:  "We  can't  tax  them  any  more  or  load 
them   down   any  more."  There  is  something 
wrong  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 
The  minister  goes  on  and  he  says: 

The  time  has  come  when  we  all  must 
look  for  new  ways  to  reduce  our  costs, 
develop  and  improve  technology  to  assist 
in  the  development  and  processing  of  ore, 
and  develop  new  markets. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  it  might  be  time  we 
started  to  take  a  look  at  finding  a  way  of 
extracting  a  little  more  of  the  largess,  which 
is  our  just  right,  because  those  natural  re- 
sources belong  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  not 
to  the  mining  companies.  Two  per  cent,  and 
the  minister  says  we  can't  extract  any  more 
from  them.  If  I  were  the  ministers  opposite 
I'd  dissociate  myself  from  that  individual  and 
that  whole  department.  In  fact  I  think  the 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communi- 
cations (Mr.  Carton)  should  come  and  sit  over 
here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation is  obviously  contemplating  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Don't  push  it,  don't  push  it. 
The  government  can  get  a  lot  more  from  the 
resource  industry  than  it  is  getting,  and  it's 
refusing. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  getting  none.  The  minister 
goes  on:  "In  addition  to  those  who  urge  us 
to  nationalize  our  industry"— and  of  course  the 
ghost  writers  in  that  department  are  making 
reference  to  what  Kierans  suggested  to  the 
people  in  Manitoba- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  can't  nationalize 
what  you  own. 

Mr.  Martel:  —but  how  can  you  nationalize 
something  you  already  ovsnti?  We  own  the 
natural  resources.  We  just  give  them  the 
right  to  utilize  them— and  I  say  "give  them 
the  right,"  we  don't  even  charge  them.  In 
fact  if  things  get  any  worse  we  will  be  paying 
them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  do  for  a  portion. 

Mr.  Martel:  In  fact  we  do.  In  fact  we  do 
in  social  costs.  I  am  going  to  come  to  that  in 
a  moment.  In  fact  I  am  going  to  come  to  it 
right  now.  It  just  irritates  me  so. 

In  1968  we  collected  $16  million  as  the 
provincial  share  on  a  production  of  minerals 
worth  $1,340.  We  got  roughly  $16.5  million, 
and  if  you  add  £dl  the  other  little  fringe 
benefits  we  got  $18  million  total.  The  budget 
for  that  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  $2,296  mil- 
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lion.    Do    you   know    what   our   return   rep- 
resented? 

If  we  don't  include  the  federal  govern- 
ment's $14  million  that  we  got  back,  and 
Ontario's  total  take  from  the  mining  industry, 
and  we  applied  it  to  the  budget,  do  you 
know  what  part  of  the  Ontario  budget  that 
financed?  Just  0.7  per  cent!  We  don't  even 
get  enough  out  of  the  mining  industry  to 
cover  one  per  cent  of  the  budget  and  we 
go  around  blowing  our  horn  about  this  prov- 
ince and  its  abundance  of  natural  resources. 
But  the  people  aren't  getting  any  of  it.  When 
are  the  Tories  going  to  wake  up  to  that? 

Mr.  Germa:  The  jobs  aren't  even  there. 

Mr.  Martel:  Less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
financing  of  our  budget  comes  from  that 
industry  that  we  hear  so  much  bragging 
about.  And  if  we  include  the  federal  share,  it 
comes  to  1.4  per  cent.  If  we  just  look  at  the 
provincial  tax  it's  0.7  per  cent— or  seven- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent  to  put  it  another  way 
—of  the  total  cost  of  running  the  province. 
If  we  include  the  federal  government's  share, 
it's  1.4  per  cent.  That's  a  magnificent  amount 
on  which  to  build  an  industrial  base,  isn't  it 
—the  most  of  which  is  taken  out  of  the 
country  anyway  and  processed  somewhere 
else  into  the  finished  commodity,  and  nothing 
changes. 

Mr.  Germa:  And  it's  non-renewable. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  very  important.  My  col- 
league from  Sudbury  says  it's  non-renewable. 

Mr.  Germa:  It's  obvious. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  we  had  some  better 
years.  As  the  budget  got  bigger  our  share 
didn't  get  any  bigger— in  fact,  it  lessened.  In 
1971  we  got  $25  million  from  the  mining 
industry  and  the  budget  was  $3,848  million, 
and  I'll  forget  the  remainder. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  The  meanber  wouldn't  want 
them  to  move  out,  would  he? 

Mr.  Martel:  I  wouldn't  mind.  I  absolutely 
wouldn't  mind  if  they  moved  out  tomorrow. 

An  hon.  member:  What  would  the  member 
do? 

Mr.  Deans:  Let  them  go. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Then  the  member  would 
have  to  go  with  them. 

Mr.  Martel:  Because  in  fact  in  that  year, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  contribution  from  mining 
tax  in  financing  this  province  was  0.79  per 


cent— four-fifths  of  one  per  cent  to  finance 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  Rather  sick,  isn't  it, 
when  one  hears  various  cabinet  ministers 
going  around  this  province  gloating  about 
the  great  wealth  we  get  from  the  mining 
industry.  We  don't  get  enough  year  after 
year  to  finance  one  per  cent  of  the  budget! 
We  don't  get  the  jobs  because  it's  capital 
intensive.  If  you  look  at  Sudbury,  production 
has  gone  up  over  100  per  cent  in  the  last 
10  years- 
Mr.  Laughren:  OHIP  premiums  pay  for  it. 
Mr.  Martel:  —but  the  jobs  are  fewer. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Look  at  all  the  member's 
friends  who  go  to  Florida  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Germa:  The  friends  of  the  member 
for  Algoma  in  the  maple  syrup  business. 

Mr.  Martel:  My  friends  don't  go.  They 
can't  afford  to  go. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Sudbury  East's 
friends  to  Florida? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  It  was  the 
Minister  of  Education  who  went  to  Florida. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  1972  was  even 
a  better  year.  In  1972,  and  it's  on  the  record 
and  it's  in  the  public  accounts,  the  budget 
is  $5,200  million,  or  was,  and  on  the  value 
of  mineral  production  of  $1,521  million  we 
got,  in  Ontario,  $16  million.  And  on  a  budget 
of  $5,223  million  that  represents  one-third 
of  one  per  cent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It's  getting  worse! 

An  hon.  member:  What  a  ripoff! 

Mr.  Martel:  One-third  of  one  per  cent!  I 
want  to  be  honest.  I'm  excluding  federal  tax 
because  I  can't  get  my  hands  on  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  would  bring  it  up  to  half 
of  one  per  cent. 

Mr.  Martel:  But  the  federal  tax  is  even 
lower  than  our  provincial  returns.  One-third 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  budget  of  the  province 
we  finance  vidth  our  returns  from  the  mining 
industry.  It's  sick. 

An  hon.  member:  We're  financing  the 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  absolutely  sick. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  1 
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Mr.  Martel:  It's  incomprehensible  that  we 
can  give  away  non-renewable  natural  re- 
sources where  the  wealth  accrues  to  people 
who  aren't  resident  in  Canada,  or  Ontario, 
and  where  the  natural  resources  are  taken 
out  and  processed  somewhere  else.  What  do 
we  get? 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  The  member  gets  the  big- 
gest nickel  in  the  world. 

An  hon.  member:  We  get  shafted  with  it! 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  They  have  been  shafted 
before. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  does  the  member  know 
what  I'd  like  to  do  with  that  big  nickel? 
Believe  me,  if  it  fits— 

An  hon.  member:  Don't  press  the  question! 

Mr.  Martel:  —I'd  shove  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  jokes  aren't  even  worth- 
while taking. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  after  the  last  boner  Fal- 
conbridge  pulled  on  the  $60  million  deal, 
they'll  need  someone  new,  because  I  imder- 
stand  they're  going  to  fire  everyone  in  sight. 
They  blew  $60  million  because  they  wouldn't 
even  listen  to  the  engineers. 

So  we  see  in  1972  a  real  banner  year, 
one-third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  budget 
financed  out  of  our  natural  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it's  a  sick  government.  It's  a 
very  sick  government.  So  we  get  two  per 
cent  roughly  and  things  won't  change. 

An  hon.  member:  Ripoff. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  The  member  is  not  making 
it  very  good  for  Sudbury,  talking  like  that, 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  were 
to  look  at  what  we  get  from  the  federal  tax- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  not  talking  about  Sudbury. 
I'm  just  glad  the  member  for  Algoma  re- 
minded me  of  that.  I  want  to  talk  about  what 
we  got  in  Sudbury  in  tax  in  1971. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  I  heard  it  was  $16  million- 
Mr.  Martel:  Yes.  Well,  we'll  find  out. 
An  hon.  member:  Plus  $1  million  in  debts. 

Mr.  Martel:  We'll  find  out  what  we  got 
from  Inco  in  tax  in  1971,  okay? 


Mr.  Laughren:  No  ETV  either. 

An  hon.  member:  And  no  maple  syrup. 

Mr.  Martel:  There  is  great  wealth  in  our 
natural  resources,  but  to  appreciate  it  fully 
one  has  to  leave  the  town  and  the  mines  and 
head  back  to  the  executive  suite.  Those  softly 
lit,  carpeted  rooms  present  quite  another  pic- 
ture. There  the  story  is  told  of  how  in  1971 
Inco  had  net  earnings  of  some  $210  million 
and  a  clear  profit  of  $94,200,000.  But  when 
it  came  time  to  pay  income  tax,  the  federal 
government— I  want  to  include  the  Liberals 
because  they  are  part  of  this  bag- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Same  gang. 
Mr.  Martel:  Same  gang. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  are  all  in  the  same 
bed. 

An  hon.  member:  You  can't  tell  the  differ- 
ence. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  federal  government  de- 
clined and  they  said,  "Don't  pay  us."  They 
were  saying  in  Ottawa,  "We'll  pay  you."  On 
a  clear  profit  of  $94,200,000,  not  a  single 
cent  was  collected  in  income  tax,  while  the 
government  in  1971  gave  Inco  a  tax  credit 
of  $2,800,000. 

As  I  said  a  little  earlier,  before  long  we'll 
be  paying  them  to  take  it  out  of  the  ground— 
and  in  fact  that's  what  we  did  in  1971.  We 
paid  them.  By  comparison,  of  course,  the 
non-corporate  citizens  of  Sudbury— members 
will  recall  that  their  average  income  was 
$7,500  that  year  per  worker— paid  income 
tax  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent  of  taxable  in- 
come. Nothing  for  the  industry  that  made 
$94  million;  25  per  cent  on  the  taxable  in- 
come for  the  peasants.  That's  what  the  mem- 
ber for  Algoma  wants  to  hear  about,  isn't  it? 
Keep  them  down  on  the  farm. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Or  in   the  sugar   grove. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  can't  even  afford  to  buy 
the  member's  maple  sugar. 

Mr.  Laughren:  What's  good  enough  for 
the  member  for  Algoma  is  good  enough  for 
e\'erybody. 

Mr.  Cerma:  And  the  job  isn't  even  any 
good. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  social  terms, 
there  are  other  people  who  now  are  starting 
to  realize  that  the  social  costs  aren't  met.  It 
almost  makes  one  question  whether  in  fact 
we   should   be    overly   concerned   about   the 
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exploitation  of  the  natural  resources,  because 
all  they  are  doing  is  serving  some  master  off 
in  some  board  room  in  some  other  country. 
They  are  not  serving  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  quote  from  a  book 
written  by  Prof.  Eric  Kierans  who  was  once 
a  Liberal  cabinet  minister  but  who  has  seen 
the  light,  unlike  many  of  his  colleagues  who 
haven't,  because  we  will  talk  about  the  new 
tax  structure  federally  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They  are  coming  around 
again. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  they  are  coming  around, 
yes.  If  the  member  stays  around  we'll  find 
out  how  far  they  have  come  around.  They've 
made  it  even  bigger  and  better  for  the  min- 
ing companies  and  I  hope  the  member  stays 
around  to  hear  about  it.  In  fact,  I  invite  him. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  The 
member  has  said  it  all  before. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  I  can't  recall  having 
given  this  one  before. 

Mr.  Gk)od:  Some  day  you'll  get  out  of  the 
^  Tory  bed. 

Mr,  Martel:  Some  day  you  might  get  out 
of  the  Tory  bed  or  the  Liberal  bed  and 
worry  about  providence. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  This  is  Eric  Kierans'  speech, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  what  does  Kierans  say 
about  this? 

An  hon.  member:  Kierans  is  a  good  Lib- 
eral. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  not  sure;  the  Liberals 
used  to  consider  him  a  good  Liberal  but  they 
are  turning  on  him.  They  are  dissociating 
themselves  from  him. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  He  is  an  en- 
Ughtened  Liberal. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes.  Well,  it  wouldn't  be  hard 
to  be  enlightened  when  you  compare  it  to 
that  motley  group. 

Now  what  does  Kierans  say?  He  says: 

Even  where  the  province  recieves  some 
income  in  the  form  of  royalties  or  income 
tax  received,  this  revenue  will  certainly 
not  be  sufficient  to  finance  the  costs  of 
highways,    schools,    hospitals,    and    other 


services  that  are  required  to  make  a  new 
community  livable.  Here  the  mining  de- 
velopment vidll  be  subsidized  by  the  tax- 
payer at  large. 

Of  course,  that  is  what  is  happening  in  On- 
tario. When  we  get  one-third  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  budget  from  the  mining  industry, 
in  fact  the  citizens  are  subsidizing  the  in- 
dustry, because  nothing- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Martel:  —we  accrue  is  sufficient  to 
meet  the  social  costs. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Martel:  How  does  the  government  meet 
social  costs?  Even  for  nortJaem  Ontario,  if 
the  government  ploughed  the  full  $16  million 
that  we  get- 
Mr.  Laughren:  It  would  even  build  a  high- 
way. 

An  hon.  member:  It  wouldn't  pay  for  the 
cost  of  the  carton. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  they  can  blow  $50  million. 

An  hon.  member:  It  wouldn't  build  an 
overpass. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Didn't  the 
member  build  a  $60,000  home? 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  not  quite;  it's  going  down. 
The  last  time  I  heard,  it  was  $80,000. 

Mr.  Singer:  Ah,  good,  good! 

Mr.  Martel:  Now  here  it's  $60,000-in 
Happy  Valley. 

The  social  costs  will  exceed  the  returns; 
and  the  resource  development,  far  from  yield- 
ing a  net  income  to  the  province,  becomes  a 
burden  on  the  whole  community;  I  suggest 
to  you  that  is  exacdy  what's  happening,  based 
on  our  tax  returns  in  the  province. 

And  to  go  on  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  One 
would  wonder  why,  though,  the  various 
governments  have  been  so  generous  to  these 
poor  companies.  For  example,  if  one  exam- 
ines how  much  they  earned  in  1969,  nearly 
half  a  billion  dollars  of  the  profits  of  metal 
mining  companies  and  nearly  $400  million 
of  the  profits  of  oil  and  gas  producers  were 
untouched  by  the  federal  income  tax  in  1969; 
which  of  course  accounts  for  why  the  prov- 
ince receives  so  little  from  Ottawa.  Ottawa 
isn't  taxing  them.  But  that  surely  gives  the 
province  the  leverage  to  increase  the  provin- 
cial share.  If  Ottawa  isn't  going  to  tax  them, 
why  can't  the  province? 
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*Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  the  tax  room  the 
provincial  government  has  been  wanting 
them  to  give  Ontario. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  I've  heard  this  Treasurer 
(Mr.  White),  and  his  three  or  four  predeces- 
sors in  the  last  two  or  three  years,  scream 
they  had  no  tax  room.  Well,  the  government 
has  got  all  kinds  of  tax  room.  When  the 
federal  government  cannot  look  at  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  profit,  not  tax  them 
at  all,  surely  the  province  could  move  in  and 
extract  a  fairer  return.  But  that  won't  happen 
under  this  government. 

As  I  read  to  the  members,  the  minister 
responsible  for  mining  says:  "Nor  can  we  in 
Ontario  assume,  as  some  have  suggested,  that 
we  continue  to  load  the  mining  industry 
with  taxes."  Well,  certainly  we  are  not  going 
to  move  into  that  field,  because  the  minister 
and  his  ministry  feel  they  are  overburdened; 
$16  million  worth  last  year— and  that's  a 
great  extraction  from  them,  isn't  it? 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  continue  with 
this  discussion  on  what  we  derive,  to  try  to 
put  it  in  the  proper  perspective;  to  destroy 
some  of  the  arguments  my  friend  from 
Algoma-Manitoulin  makes,  because  his  seat- 
ing mate  the  other  night  used  the  same  argu- 
ments, and  I— 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  It's  not  Manitoulin.  It  is 
just  Algoma. 

Mr.  Martel:  —was  saving  it  for  tonight.  I 
am  going  to  relish  it  as  we  hear  the  same 
arguments  over  and  over  again  that  we're 
going  to  drive  out  exploration  and  they  are 
not  going  to  develop;  and  they  quake  and 
they  quiver  in  their  boots.  In  fact,  the  mining 
companies  just  have  to— 

Interjection  by  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Martel:  —cough,  and  someone  over 
there  in  that  ministry  sneezes;  they've  got  a 
cold;  they're  so  frightened,  so  petrified. 

Mr.  Cilbertson:  The  member  is  going  to 
kill  the  goose. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  we're  going  to  come  to 
killing  the  golden  goose.  In  fact,  that  is  the 
term  Eric  Kierans  uses.  The  same  argument 
the  member  for  Algoma  is  now  trying  to  use 
is  pretty  well  documented  by  what's  hap- 
pening in  Manitoba.  Based  on  the  fact  that 
the  taxes  and  tax  structure  in  Manitoba  and 
Ontario  are  basically  the  same,  then  we  can 
assume  that  the  problems  confronting  Onta- 
rio are  basically  the  same  and  so  are  the 
returns,  which  we  have  already  documented. 


I  want  to  suggest  that  the  first  thing  this 
department  could  do,  aside  from  taxing, 
would  be  to  convene  a  conference  of  all  the 
resource  ministers  of  this  country  to  stop 
allowing  the  mining  companies  to  play  off 
one  province  against  the  other.  This  was 
obvious  when  Falconbridge  went  to  Quebec 
two  years  ago,  and  it  was  able  to  extract 
from  the  Quebec  people  20  tax-free  years, 
reduced  hydro  power,  reduced  rail— 

An  hon.  member:  Free  land. 

Mr.  Martel:  Free  land! 

Mr.  Laughren:  What  kind  of  government 
is  that? 

An  hon.  member:  That's  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Must  be  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  the  interesting  thing  is 
that  they  played  Quebec  off  against  Ontario 
and  extracted  additional  concessions  for  the 
mining  industry,  which  of  course  is  only  inter- 
ested in  one  thing— not  the  people,  but  the 
maximization  of  profit.  They  were  able  to 
extract  all  of  those  concessions  over  and 
above  the  seven  they  had  already  received 
via  the  generosity  of  the  federal  government 
in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Would  my  friend  repeat 
his  entire  remarks  for  the  member  for  Timis- 
kaming  (Mr.  Havrot),  please.  He  doesn't 
understand. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  would  be  over  his  head. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  has  to  speak  slowly  in 
single-syllable  words. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  He'd  have 
to  spell  it  out. 

Mr.  Cerma:  He  is  responsible.  Look  at  him. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  is  not  responsible.  Don't 
believe  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We're  just  trying  to  get  his 
name  into  Hansard  for  once. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  in  such  a  conference  of 
ministers  to  prevent  the  likes  of  Falconbridge 
or  Inco  manipulating  the  various  provinces  as 
they  jockey  to  try  to  get  a  few  more  jobs, 
like  the  increase  in  1941,  this  provincial 
government  should  take  the  lead  in  such  a 
conference.  Because  this  should  be  the  key— 
and  I  am  quoting  from  Kierans:  "A  better 
resource  policy  would  attempt  to  provide  and 
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maintain  the  same  ntmiber  of  jobs  while  re- 
taining all  or  a  greater  portion  of  the  disap- 
pearing billions".  That's  something  Ontario 
might  look  at.  And  as  I  go  along  I  want  to 
indicate  some  of  the  interesting  figures  that 
come  to  light. 

It  is  sufiicient  here  to  emphasize  the  en- 
couragement given  to  the  metal  mining  in- 
dustry by  the  federal  government  through 
its  tax  legislation.  Profits  before  taxes  for 
the  years  1965  to  1970,  as  recorded  in  the 
books  of  the  corporations  themselves, 
amounted  to  $3,165  million.  Through  pref- 
erential tax  legislation,  they  were  permitted 
to  report  $591  million  only  as  subject  to 
corporation  income  tax.  More  than  $2.5 
billion  -in  profits  escaped  provincial  and 
federal  taxation. 

^  Mr.  Cilbertson:  That's  good  for  the  share- 

holders. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  shareholders?  Even  the 
shareholders  don't  get  it.  That's  the  stu- 
pidity of  it  all. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Oh  yes  they  dol 

Mr.  Martel:  We'll  come  to  that  too.  The 
shareholders  aren't  getting  it;  it's  being  kept 
in  retained  earnings,  which  aren't  even  passed 
on  to  the  shareholders. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Less  than  five  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  Canada   are  shareholders. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  member  for  Algoma  keeps 
putting  his  foot  in  it;  he's  helping  me.  I  need 
his  guidance;  just  keep  me  right  on  track  so 
that  I  can  take  the  arguments  apart  one  by 
one.  Keep  coaching,  okay? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  All  right.  I'll  quit  if  the 
hon.  member  quits. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  quit  yet. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Just  the  member  for  Timis- 
kaming. 

Mr.  Deans:  Don't  quit.  He  needs  a  straight 
man. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  $2.5  billion 
there  was  no  corporation  tax  and  no  pro- 
vincial tax!  My  good  God,  what  are  we 
doing?  Is  there  any  conscience  over  there 
at  all? 

Mr.  Deans:  Just  from  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Transportation  and  Communications. 


Mr.  Martel:  Well,  I  want  to  come  to  what 
my  friend  from  Algoma  talks  about,  the 
shareholders  and  the  fear  that  they  won't 
produce.  There  is  an  illusion  in  Canada,  you 
know— and,  of  course,  we  know  who  perpe- 
trates that  illusion:  the  industry  itself— the 
public  image  projected  by  the  mining  sector 
is  that  of  a  high-risk  industry  that  demands 
large  amounts  of  capital  and  where  probabili- 
ties of  loss  greatly  outweigh  those  of  gain. 
That  is  absolute  nonsense.  TTie  greatest  profits 
aren't  in  smelting  or  in  refining,  but  in 
mining. 

They  have  been  able  to  cajole,  kick,  scream 
and  pull  that  government  over  there  into  be- 
lieving that  it's  such  a  high-risk  industry  they 
won't  invest.  But  in  fact  prospecting  activity 
and  the  number  of  claims  staked  went  down 
last  year,  despite  the  generosity  of  the  Tory 
government  in  providing  another  $1  million, 
I  believe,  to  the  industry  to  go  out  and  do 
some  exploration.  The  amount  of  exploration 
diminished. 

The  government  can't  even  pay  them.  And 
do  you  want  to  know  why?  They  have  al- 
ready got  it  tapped;  they  know  where  it  is— 
they  sit  on  it.  That's  part  of  the  problem 
which  we  will  come  to  in  a  few  moments. 
They  extracted. 

It  is  not  a  high-risk  industry.  In  fact  if 
one  looks  at  it  carefully  one  finds  out  that 
the  biggest  profits  are  from  mining.  They  are 
double  anything  else.  We  have  listened  to 
that  corrupt  department— and  I  use  the  term 
"corrupt"  not  in  the  sense  of  theft  but  in 
thinking.  I  am  going  to  document  that  de- 
partment in  a  few  minutes  and  who  is  in 
there.  I  hope  the  ministers  stay  around  to 
find  out  who  is  in  that  department  and  where 
they  came  from. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  parliamentary  secre- 
tary has  just  arrived. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  have  talked  about  the 
high-risk  industry.  In  1965  there  were  824 
mining  companies  and  it  is  such  a  high-risk 
industry  that  by  1970  there  were  only  218 
left,  most  of  them  gobbled  up  by  the  way— 
and  I  want  to  quote  this  very  precisely— by 
36  firms.  Here  is  what  these  36  firms  control. 
This  is  simply  traflBc  on  paper  and  is  unre- 
lated to  the  mainstream  of  the  industry,  but 
36  firms  in  1969  controlled  87  per  cent  of 
the  assets  of  $6.1  billion;  86  per  cent  of  the 
equities— $4  billion;  84  per  cent  of  the  sales 
—$2.6  billion;  and  86  per  cent  of  the  profits— 
$658  million.  That  was  36  companies  in  that 
high-risk  industry. 
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I  am  glad  the  member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
joined  us  because  I  am  just  coming  to  him 
in  a  moment.  I  am  dehghted  that  he  has 
seen  fit  to  join  us. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  I 
wouldn't  have  missed  the  member  for  the 
world. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  am  glad,  I  want  to  put  him 
straight,  too.  That  is  the  risk  area.  In  fact, 
it  is  so  risky  that  all  of  the  large  companies 
are  now  taking  control  of  the  smlaller  ones 
and  the  federal  government  has,  in  fact, 
with  its  recent  tax  legislation  provided  the 
tools  to  finish  the  job.  Let's  take  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Are  they  still  building  roads 
to  resources? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes.  The  new  federal  tax 
policy  is  an  even  greater  assist.  There  are  three 
major  policies  and  these  destroy  some  of  the 
arguments  advanced  by  my  friend  from 
Sault  Ste.  Miarie  the  other  night,  and  his 
colleague  from  Algoma-Manitoulin  earlier 
this  evening  as  he  chirped  in. 

Mr.   Gilbertson:   Forget  about  Manitoulin. 

Mr.  Martel:  There  he  goes  again. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  The  member  for  Manitou- 
lin isn't  here. 

Mr.   Martel:   Algoma-iManitoulin. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  Why  doesn't  the  member 
just  say  Algoma? 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  Algoma.  It  is  somewhere 
up  in  the  boondocks. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Put  that  on  the  record.  The 
boondocks,  eh? 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  They  won't  like  the  mem- 
ber for  Sudbury  East  up  there  now. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  representation  from  there 
isn't  too  strong,  anyway,  and  not  very  know- 
ledgeable. 

Let's  talk  about  what  the  federal  govern- 
ment  has   done   in   terms   of  assisting  those 
poor,    underprivileged,   bedraggled,   poverty- 
stricken  companies- 
Mr.  Rhodes:  From  the  boondocks. 

Mr.  Martel:  From  the  boondocks,  okay. 
The  member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  told  me  the 
other  night  that  they  wouldn't  get  involved 
in  exploration  and  development;  it  was  so 
high  and  where  was  that  money  going  to 
come  from?  In  1970,  the  mining  companies 


in  Canada  got  back  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  were  allowed  to  write  off  $111  mil- 
lion in  development  and  exploration.  Not  bad 
for  one  year.  That  is  where  the  money  comes 
from!  The  taxpayers  subsidize  the  develop- 
ment and  the  exploration.  That  is  who  is 
paying  for  it. 

In  1969,  it  was  a  poor  year;  they  only  got 
$128  million  in  writeoffs;  it  was  a  rough  year. 
That  is  part  of  it  and  the  new  federal  tax 
makes  it  even  better. 

The  federal  government  will  now  permit 
corporations  to  deduct  in  full  from  their  in- 
come the  interest  on  money  borrowed  to  buy 
the  shares  of  other  corporations.  Thus  the 
36  corporations  will  be  able  to  borrow  from 
banks  and  other  investors  the  funds  needed 
to  buy  out  any  of  the  218  mining  firms,  or 
each  other,  and  to  charge  such  interest 
against  their  profits  and  so  reduce  their  tax- 
able income  on  existing  operations.  Well, 
that  is  that. 

Mr.  Gilbertson:  David  Lewis  won't  go 
along  with  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  he  won't  go  along  with 
that;  no  way. 

Clearly  the  large  firms  are  placed  in  an 
even  more  advantageous  position. 

I  will  tell  the  members  who  will  go  along 
with  that  for  one  year— the  banana  man. 
When  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion sent  him  the  big  telegraan  and  said,  "Now 
look.  Bob,  you  are  not  going  to  vote  against 
that,"  it  didn't  take  long  for  old  Bob  to 
squirm  aaxmnd  and  say,  "Well  vote  for  it, 
for  only  one  year  though." 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Tories  here  take  instruc- 
tions from  the  CMA,  too. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  the  foot  in  the  door. 
One  year,  two  years,  three  years;  but  its 
there,  and  old  Bob  found  a  way.  He  was 
worried  about  the  campaign  funds,  of  course. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  what  you  call  slip- 
ping on  the  banana. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association  wouldn't  have  paid  for  the  next 
campaign.  And  you  know,  if  Bob's  got  any 
illusions  of  making  it  he's  going  to  have  to 
have  some  greenbacks,  so  he  altered  his 
position  quite  noticeably  in  public. 

Well  that  was  the  one  way.  What  else  did 
the  federal  government  do? 

Mr.  Gflbertson:  Put  David  on  our  side  and 
we'll  push  him  out. 
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Mr.  Martel:  The  cost  of  acquiring  mineral 
rights  will  not  be  treated  any  longer  as  a 
capital  outlay,  as  an  investment  by  the  cor- 
porate buyer,  but  will  be  considered  as  addi- 
tional exploration  and  development.  So  here 
is  more  consideration  for  exploration  and 
development  cost,  all  fully  deductible  against 
existing  income. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Is  that  the  gospel  according 
to  Kierans? 

Mr.  Martel:  Thus  acquisitions  and  take- 
overs can  be  expected  to  be  increased  and 
concentration  strengthened  even  further. 

Clearly,  the  36  resource-rich  firms  will  be 
able  to  derive  the  maximum  benefits  from  the 
new  legislation.  So  in  fact  you  write  off  more 
even  •wnen  you  take  over  someone  who's  al- 
ready operating.  That's  considered  a  new 
development  and  you  get  another  tax  free 
holiday. 

Mr.  Cerma:  That's  a  ripofF! 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  a  comfortable  position 
to  be  in,  isn't  it?  These  starving  companies! 

Well  what's  the  third  one?  "For  every  $3 
spent  on  exploration  and  development  the 
federal  government  will  permit  mining  cor- 
porations to  deduct  $4  from  their  income." 
Now  that's  not  a  bad  return  either.  Not  a 
bad  way  of  financing  it. 

In  other  words,  you  know  who's  financing 
exploration  and  development— the  people! 
Through  the  federal  tax  field  and  through 
the  system  set  up  by  this  government  last 
year  to  make  a  return  of— what  is  it,  one  third 
of  the  cost  up  to  $100,000?  Something  like 
that. 

In  fact,  we're  financing  them  to  go  out 
and  explore.  Why  don't  we  do  it  ourselves? 
That  would  be  too  revolutionary,  wouldn't  it, 
for  the  Tory  party?  Too  revolutionary. 

So  they  not  only  get  it  from  the  federal 
government,  they  get  it  from  the  provincial 
government,  and  we  end  up  with,  in  1972  as 
stated  earlier,  one-third  of  one  per  cent  of 
our  budget  financed  from  our  natural  re- 
source industry— non-renewable! 

What  a  great  return.  What  a  great  return. 
No  wonder  there  are  no  roads  from  Sudbury 
to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  There's  no  money  from 
the  industry  to  build  those  roads. 

Mr.  Cflbertson:  And  the  member's  federal 
leader  is  going  right  along  with  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  that  voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness! 


Mr.  Rhodes:  And  the  boondocks! 

Mr.  Martel:  And  the  boondocks! 

An  hon.  member:  And  the  sugar  shack! 

An  hon.  member:  And  the  big  bridge! 

Mr.  Laughren:  You  said  it! 

Mr.  Martel:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  the  profits 
are  in  mining.  It's  completely  documented  in 
Kierans.  If  you  want  I'll  take  the— well,  I'll 
take  the  trouble;  yes  I  will. 

Mr.  Cerma:  Read  the  whole  thingi 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  just  going  to  quote  the 
profit  on  the  mining  section. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  hon.  member  for  Timis- 
kaming  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Just  on  the  mining  section, 
just  one  short  statement. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Corporate 
ripoff  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Written  by  a  Liberal. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  net  profit  on  income  for 
the  177  mining  companies  amoimted  to  33 
per  cent;  for  the  nine  integrated  corporations 
it  was  27  per  cent,  and  for  181  companies 
in  the  smelting  and  refining  sector  11  per 
cent. 

So  that  in  fact  the  mining  industry  is  higher 
by  six  per  cent  than  the  complete  complex; 
and  the  smelting  industry  itself  is  some  22 
per  cent  less  than  mining.  The  profits  are  in 
mining,  and  the  mining  industry  has  con- 
vinced the  minister's  department  that  in  fact 
there  are  no  profits;  that  it's  a  high-risk  area, 
and  that  if  we  infringe,  in  fact,  they'll  back 
off  and  they  won't  explore.  They  continue  to 
threaten. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  just  want  to  be  sucked 
in  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  going  to  use  three  quotes 
in  a  moment,  from  such  a  noted  gendeman 
as  Henry  S.  Wingate,  as  they  apply  the 
leverage  and  tell  the  members  what  they're 
going  to  do  if  the  government  dares  tax  them 
a  few  cents  more.  But  before  doing  that  I 
want  to  turn  to  this  department,  a  depart- 
ment that  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  in  the  six 
years  I've  been  here,  is  the  most  immoral 
and  corrupt-in-mentality  department  I  have 
ever  seen. 

In  fact  I  want  to  know  if  Charhe  Hews 
still  writes  the  mining  reports— Charlie  Hews, 
the   industrial  man  from   Inco  who  used  to 
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write  the  reports  for  the  Minister  of  Mines. 
I'm  just  wondering  if  he  still  writes  those 
reports  for  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
in  the  mining  section. 

We  happen  to  have  caught  him  doing  it. 
It  was  very  embarrassing  to  the  Minister  of 
Mines.  But  can  you  imagine?  And  that's  the 
mentality  that  prevails,  that  they  would 
accept  reports  from  company  oflBcials  and  try 
to  pass  them  off  to  the  members  as  though 
they  were  the  result  of  investigations  by  the 
investigating  team  of  the  Department  of 
Mines. 

Mr,  Laughren:  Their  annual  report  is  writ- 
ten by  the  company. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  you  wonder.  Well,  I  put 
a  question  to  the  minister  about  a  year  ago. 
I  wrote  the  minister  and  I  said,  "Would  you 
tell  me  the  composition  of  your  department, 
and  those  people  in  it,  and  their  work  rec- 
ord, their  background?"  And  old  Leo  the 
Lion  refused.  So  I  put  it  on  the  order  paper. 
And  I  named  certain  people.  Let's  just  take 
a  look  at  where  they  come  from,  and  you'll 
wonder  why  some  of  the  things  occur  which 
I  am  going  to  briefly  outline  in  a  few 
moments. 

You  have  the  Assistant  Deputy  Minister, 
A.  J.  Herridge.  He  had  no  previous  employ- 
ment with  a  mining  company.  G.  A.  Jewett, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  Dres- 
sers; Southwest  Potash  Corp.  project  manager 
Canada;  Rio  Tinto;  Rio  Algom.  That's  where 
that  gentleman  came  from.  D.  P.  Douglass- 
he  had  no  experience.  J.  R.  McGinn— he 
worked  previously  for  International  Nickel- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  well,  that  would  bring  the 
balance  of  perspective  to  the  party. 

Mr.  Martel:  —Dome  Mines  and  Stover  Gold 
Mines.  H.  F.  R.  Davis— he  worked  for  Nor- 
anda  and— 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  is  incestuous— the  whole 
government  is. 

Mr.  Renwick:  But  it  certainly  balanced  the 
International  Nickel  perspective. 

Mr.  Martel:  -Waite  Amulet.  M.  S.  Altan 
—well  this  is  a  strange  one— he  didn't  work 
for  a  mining  company.  It's  hard  to  find 
one  who  didn't  work  for  some  mining  comp- 
any, in  fact,  when  one  looks  at  that  depart- 
ment. In  fact,  I  am  told  that  Mr.  McGinn 
travels  every  day  from  his  home  in  Oakville 
with,  is  it  Mr.  Mclntyre  from  Inco?  Yes, 
Mclntyre.  He  commutes  daily  with  one  of 
the  chief  oflScers  of  International  Nickel. 


Now  that's  where  you  get  that  balance 
when  you  go  to  the  minister  and  talk  about 
a  condition  not  being  safe,  and  you  are  al- 
ways told  that  that's  not  true.  It's  quite  ob- 
vious. You  know,  Mr.  McGinn  travels  daily 
with  the  executive  officer  of  International 
Nickel  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You've  got  to  be  careful  about 
that.  The  member  for  Scarborough  East  (Mrs. 
Birch)  asked  me  to  travel  daily  with  her  from 
Scarborough  to  the  Legislature  but  I  wouldn't 
do  it.  I  knew  that  you  can't  handle  it. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  No  accounting  for  taste. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  let's  go  on  with  some 
more.  T.  J.  Baker,  he's  with  the  department 
too,  and  he  worked  for  Sutherland-Shultz 
Electrical  Co.  and  International  Nickel.  And 
C.  M.  Barrett,  of  that  department- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Does  the  minister  want  to 
put  it  on  the  record  that  it  is  not  true? 

Mr.  Martel:  —Eldorado  and  Wright-Har- 
gr eaves.  You  know,  I  can't  find  anybody  here 
who  worked  for  the  union.  Not  one.  But  let's 
continue.  H.  J.  Bone— he  worked  with  Bruns- 
wick Mining  and  Smelting,  and  Canadian 
Westinghouse. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  well. 

Mr.  Martel:  M.  J.  Caron— district  mining 
engineer— previous  employer,  International 
Nickel. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Does  the  member  want  a 
milkman  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Martel:  A  milkman  would  probably  do 
a  better  job.  He  would  go  in  with  his  eyes 
open. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  What  has 
he  got  against  milkmen? 

Mr.  Martel:  In  fact  he  might  get  beyond 
the  pithead. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Let's  have  it  on  the  record  that 
the  member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  dislikes 
milkmen, 

Mr,  Lewis:  You  know  the  member  for 
Ontario  is  embarrassed  by  this.  All  those 
people  from  Ontario  riding  are  going  to  vote 
NDP  next  time. 

Mr,  M,  B,  Dymond  (Ontario):  They  are  too 
wise— too  wise, 

Mr.  Martel:  Now  let's  see.  Well,  I'm  using 
the  government's  own  documentation  from  its 
material.  What  does  the  member  want? 
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Mr.  Dymond:  The  devil  can  cite  scripture. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  now  don't  give  us  that 
nonsense. 

Well,  let's  go  down  just  a  few  more  here 
to  make  it  interesting.  Hoffman— Coldstream 
Mines  and  Quemont  Mining;  Koivu— Noranda 
Mines;  Lazurko— Steep  Rock  Mines;  Lockhart 
—International  Nickel.  You  know,  they  sure 
get  in,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Right  on. 

Mr.  Martel:  In  fact  I  would  suspect  about 
a  third  of  that  department  is  International 
Nickel. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They're  insecure.  That's  why 
they  need  so  many  people  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  the  ministry  is  the 
outdoor  relief  department  for  the  mining 
industry. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  let's  see  who  else.  May— 
he    worked    for    Guest,    Kean    and    Baldwin. 
Murray- 
Mr.   MacDonald:   Senatorial  appointments. 

Mr.  Martel:  — McKenzie  Red  Lake,  Central 
Patricia,  Gold  Eagle,  all  mining  companies. 
Hurst- Omega  and  Kerr  Addison.  E.  W.  Isaac 
—he  worked  for  Cadillac  Explorations,  Nor- 
anda Potash,  Allan  Potash,  International  Min- 
erals and  Chemicals.  Kirk  —  Fryman  Gold 
Mines,  Lake  Shore  Mines,  Consohdated 
Smelters,  Wright- Hargreaves.  Neils— previous 
employer.  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  boy. 

Mr.  Martel:  J.  K.  Redsell— Kerr  Addison 
and  Hollinger. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Terrible. 

Mr.  Martel:  Senkus— Canadian  Standards 
Assoc,  and  Foundation  Engineering  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Renwick:  All  of  them  little  fellows. 

Mr.  Martel:  Thomas— Rio  Algom,  Paddy 
Harrison  and  Noranda  Mines.  Well,  there  are 
only  a  few  left-J.  C.  Smith,  the  chief  mining 
recorder;  International  Nickel— 

An  hon.  member:  There  they  are  again. 

Mr.  Martel:  Ah,  they  just  keep  showing 
up- 

An  hon.  member:  Ek)n't  the  members  oppo- 
site get  the  message? 


Mr.  Lewis:  And  that  doesn't  include  the 
regionals. 

Mr.  Martel:  C.  P.  Foster,  in  charge  of  pits 
and  quarries  in  the  province— previous  em- 
ployer. International  Nickel. 

Mr.  Lewis:   This  is  what  you  call  incest. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  a  corrupt  ministry.  No 
wonder  you  get  arguments  from  Brady  Lee 
when  he  is  shooting  his  face  off  and  says: 
"We  get  all  kinds  of  money  from  the  mining 
industry."  And  I  say,  "Okay,  well  give  us  an 
example.  And  he  says,  "Well,  I  have  got  no 
example— I  don't  know." 

It  is  the  chief  mine  assessor  making  this 
statement.  He  collects  the  money  and  he  is 
telling  us  we  are  getting  all  kinds.  And  when 
you  ask  for  an  example,  he  says:  "I  don't 
know."  Well,  you  wonder  why  that  ministry 
is  corrupt. 

Falconbridge  was  ordered  by  the  Minister 
of  Mines  to  conduct  S02  tests  when  the  men 
complained  of  the  gas— and  a  year  and  a  half 
later  it  still  hasn't  implemented  them. 

Well,  the  mining  inspectors  knew  that.  The 
inspectors  knew  that.  Why  weren't  they  in- 
sisting on  it?  Why  not?  They  are  turning 
their  heads  the  other  way. 

Then  you  have  got  Charlie  Hews  writing 
the  letters  for  Allan  Lawrence  over  the  years. 
Charlie  Hews  works  for  Inco.  He  doesn't 
work  for  the  department,  but  I  would  just 
like  to  know;  and  maybe  the  member  for 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  can  find  out  for  me  if 
Charhe  Hews  still  reports  for  the  government 
and  they  are  passed  on  as  ministry  reports. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  I  don't  know  Charlie  Hews. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  ask  the  minister— he  is 
well  aware  who  Charlie  Hews  is.  He  is  the 
fellow  in  charge  of  safety  who  used  to  write 
the  reports  which  Allan  Lawrence  used  to 
pass  on  to  the  members  as  though  they  were 
done  by  his  investigators. 

An  hon.  member:  He  wrote  them  last  year. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  just  say  all  of  this  indicates 
—when  you  look  at  the  makeup,  the  composi- 
tion, of  this  ministry,  it  is  obvious  why  you 
get  the  Minister  of  Mines  saying,  "Well,  we 
can't  tax  the  industry  any  greater."  It  is 
obvious  why  you  can't  get  improvements  in 
safety.  It  is  obvious  why  you  never  see  a 
charge  laid  against  mining  companies.  In  fact, 
when  Redzel  has  the  courage  to  suggest  to 
Allan  Lawrence  that  a  charge  be  laid  against 
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Falconbridge— in  fact,  the  way  he  wrote  the 

letter  was: 

Would  you  please  lay  a  charge.  The 
union  knows  of  three  cases.  They  don't 
know  of  the  fourth  yet,  and  Martel  might 
find  out  and  we  will  be  in  serious  trouble." 

That  was  in  Mr.  Redzel's  letter.  It  wasn't 
supposed  to  come  into  my  possession,  either. 
But  the  ministry  didn't  lay  the  charges.  And 
you  know  it  is  so  obvious  to  me  after  seeing 
the  makeup  of  that  ministry  why  it  is  such  a 
sick  department;  why  in  fact  it  shouldn't 
have  the  right— the  only  department  in  gov- 
ernment that  I  know  that  has  the  right— to 
collect  the  taxes.  What  in  God's  name  is  it 
doing  there?  Why  isn't  it  over  in  Revenue 
where  it  belongs? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Here's  the  chief  prospector. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  isn't  it  over  in  Revenue 
where  it  belongs? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  water  boy  for  the  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Renwick:  There  he  is. 

Mr.  Martel:  No  wonder  they  write  speeches 
for  the  Minister  of  Mines  which  say:  "Nor 
can  we  in  Ontario  assume,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested, that  we  can  continue  to  load  the 
mining  industries  with  taxes.  No  more  can 
we  load  the  mining  tax"— two  per  cent  and 
we  can't  load  them  any  more.  I  am  delighted 
to  see  the  minister  responsible  for  that  de- 
partment here. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  has  he  been? 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  is  too  embarrassed  to  say. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Brady  Lee  called  him  and  told 
him  he  had  better  get  in  there. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well  I  want  to  tell  you  why 
they  knuckle  under  over  in  that  ministry;  the 
threats.  I  am  going  to  read  three  threats  by 
the  mining  industry,  from  an  illustrious  gen- 
tleman like  Henry  S.  Wingate.  I  have  another 
term  for  it— but  the  usual  arguments  are 
advanced.  There  is  one  advanced  by  the  mem- 
ber for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  the  other  night 
that  taxes  were  too  high  and  exploration  and 
development  would  be  curtailed  if  in  fact  we 
didn't  give  them  more  concessions.  And  the 
Minister  of  Mines  was  setting  up  a  pro- 
gramme to  give  them  more  money  when,  in 
fact,  in  1970  they  wrote  off  $111  million  for 
exploration,  and  that  wasn't  good  enough. 
The  minister,  Leo  the  Lion,  gave  them  an- 
other  million   last   year   to    go   out   and   do 


some  exploration  and  even  that  fell   on  its 
face.  He  couldn't  buy  them  then, 

Mr.  Lewis:  Leo  the  what? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): The  member  built  an  $80,000  home 
on  the  strength  of  that! 

An  hon.  member:  A  toothless  tiger. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  $80,000?  A  moment  ago 
the  member  for  Downsview  told  me  it  was 
$60,000! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  It's  a  brand  new  $80,000 
home  constructed  by  non-union  workers. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  let's  see  what  the  mining 
industry  says,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Leo  the  what,  did  the  member 
call  him? 

Mr.  Martel:  I  mean  that  lion  in— what  is 
that  play? 

Mr.  Lewis:  "The  Wizard  of  Oz"? 

Mr.  Martel:  "The  Wizard  of  Oz."  That  is 
the  lion  I'm  talking  about!  That  ferocious 
beast. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Leo  the  Lollipop. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  does  the  mining  industry 
say  every  time  we  talk  about  taxing  it? 
Mining  has  been  described  as  a  capital-inten- 
sive industry  and,  interestingly  enough,  the 
one  which  perpetuates  the  myth  the  most  is 
the  mining  industry.  "In  proportion  to  invest- 
ed capital  the  direct  employment  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  industry  are  less  than  those 
available  in  manufacturing  and  service  indus- 
tries." They  went  to  a  Hedlin-Menzies  report 
to  get  that  sort  of  nonsense.  Here  is  what 
came  out  of  the  Hedlin-Menzies  report,  "An 
historical  impact  analysis  of  resource  develop- 
ment prepared  for  the  International  Nickel 
Co.  of  Canada  Ltd.;  Hedlin-Menzies  and 
Associates." 

This  is  an  amazing  claim.  In  appendix  table 
112  Hedlin-Menzies  listed  1,637  employed  in 
construction  at  Thompson  in  1968  and  3,538 
employed  in  mining  operations.  Indirect  em- 
ployment was  estimated  at  12,460,  totalling 
17,635.  "If  the  end  of  construction  activity 
is  to  have  no  impact  as  suggested,  we  have  a 
multiplier  effect  of  five;  one  job  really  means 
five  jobs."  This  study  was  probably  the  basis 
for  the  famous  five-to-one  ratio. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Six. 
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Mr.  Martel:  Quoting: 

This  across-the-board  ratio  to  investment, 
smelting  and  refining  is  just  one  of  many 
manufactiu-ing  activities.  One  could  reason- 
ably conclude  that  there  is  no  unemploy- 
ment if  one  uses  Hedlin-Menzies  on  mining 
and  that  there  are,  in  fact,  six  million  job 
vacancies  ruiming  round  Canada- 
looking  for  someone  to  take  them  up,  based 
on  the  five-to-one  ratio  that  Hedlin-Menzies 
uses. 

What  does  Wingate  say  in  his  defence  of 
less  tax? 

Regrettably,  the  Manitoba  government 
during  the  year  made  eff^ective  increased 
income  tax  rates  and  enacted  an  increase 
in  its  mining  royalty  tax  [which  amounts 
to  2.3  per  cent  per  annum.  That  is  a  tre- 
mendous increase!]  This  means  that  indi- 
viduals and  industry  in  Manitoba  are  pay- 
ing the  highest  income  tax  and  that  the 
effective  mining  royalty  tax  is  amongst  the 
highest  in  Canada,  2.3  per  cent.  Such  high 
taxation  can  only  deter  new  mining  in- 
vestments. 

That  is  what  the  minister's  afraid  of. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  may  have  to  go  to 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  little  thing-'Such  high 
taxation  can  only  deter  new  mining  invest- 
ment and  expansion  in  the  province."— that 
is  what  this  department  and  this  government 
is  scared  of.  Every  time  we  even  talk  about 
taxing  this  industry  fairly  the  companies 
bring  out  the  big  stick  that  they  are  not  going 
to  get  involved  in  exploration;  they  are  not 
going  to  get  involved  in  development;  they 
are  going  to  move  out.  I  want  to  know 
where  they  are  going  to  move  to  and  how 
they  are  going  to  drag  those  natural  resources 
with  them. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They'll  go  to  PEI! 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious as  I  said  earlier  that  the— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  member  would  permit  me  an  in- 
terruption? Our  standing  orders  do  require 
that  we  adjourn  at  10:30. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  my  understanding  that 
Itiie  intention  was  to  continue  with  this  de- 
'bate.  Do  we  have  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  House  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  For  how  long? 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not  in  any  position  to 
say  for  how  long.  The  unanimous  consent 
would  be  to  continue  the  debate  until  the 
motions  before  the  House  are  dealt  with. 

Agreed. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
threats.  It  was  interesting  when  the  select 
committee  was  in  New  York  and  we  talked 
to  Anaconda  and  what  they  wanted  to  do 
was  come  here  to  open  up  in  Nakina,  in  the 
riding  of  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay.  They 
stated  rather  emphatically  that  before  they 
would  open  up  they  wanted,  from  the  date 
development  started,  a  guaranteed  annual  re- 
turn of  12%  per  cent,  otherwise  they  would 
not  open  up  in  the  Nakina  area— 12%  per 
cent  including  the  years  of  development. 
That's  what  they  want  for  a  return.  They 
extract  to  no  end  from  the  residents,  and  as 
I've  indicated  right  along  our  returns  have 
been  most  negligible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  just  might,  in  concluding, 
I  would  like  to  put  forward- 
Mr.  Renwick:  No,  don't  do  that. 
An  hon.  member:  Keep  it  up. 
Mr.  Foulds:  Keep  it  up,  keep  it  up! 
An  hon.  member:  That  is  just  the  opening. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Talk  about  roads  to  re- 
sources. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  See  if  you  can  get  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development  (Mr.  LavvTence). 

Mr.  Laughren:  His  attention  span  is  very 
short! 

Mr.  Martel:  I'll  svimmarize  then;  how's 
that?  I'll  put  it  all  together  in  a  concise 
summary. 

An  hon.  member:  And  don't  repeat  it. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Why  don't  the  members  stop  heckling  their 
oviTi  member? 

Mr.  Martel:  In  Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
don't  have  the  accurate  analysis  of  the  mining 
industry  that  Manitoba  now  has;  and  before 
the  minister  nms  aroimd  gumming  it  as  he 
did  to  the  prospectors,  he  might  just  read— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  There  is  a  statement 
that  has  not  been  researched. 
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Mr.  Mattel:  The  minister  hasn't  read  the 
report,  has  he?  It  is  obvious  from  his  com- 
ments at  the  Royal  York  that  he  hasn't 
read  it. 

An  Hon.  member:  He  can't  read. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Look  at  the  exploration 
going  on  in  Manitoba  today.  It  is  down, 
down,  down! 

Mr.  Martel:  Did  the  minister  read  the 
report? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  the  minister  read 
their  budget?  They  are  up  on  every  score. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  Did  the  minister  read  the 
report? 

An  hon.  member:  Including  the  election 
results  next  time;  wait  and  see! 

Mr.  Martel:  Two-point- three  per  cent  is 
the  return  in  Manitoba.  Is  that  extracting  too 
much  from  that  industry;  2.3  per  cent? 

An  hon.  member:  We  don't  think  extract- 
ing anything  is  too  much! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Pick  another  province, 
because  the  member  picked  the  wrong  one. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  picked  Ontario.  Does  the 
minister  know  what  we  got  last  year?  I'm 
glad  he  is  here.  Does  he  know  what  our  re- 
turn on  the  mining  industry  represented  of 
our  budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  They  follow  everything 
we  do  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Martel:  One-third  of  one  per  cent  of 
Ontario's  budget! 

Well,  the  minister  is  interjecting;  I  just 
wanted  to  answer  him.  One-tldrd  of  one  per 
cent  of  Ontario's  budget  for  last  year  was 
met  by  returns  on  the  mining  industry;  $16 
million. 

How  can  you  justify  it?  How  can  you  sit 
there  and  justify  it?  A  $16  million  return  on 
an  industry  that  took  in  $1.5  billion. 

An  hon.  member:  How  can  he  justify  a 
parliamentary  assistant? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  hon.  member  address- 
ing his  remarks  through  the  chair? 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  he?  I  wasn't  sure. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  was  just  circumventing  you 
a  little. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you,  how 
can  that  minister  sit  there  on  $1.5  billion 
in  mineral  production  and  say  that  $16 
million  tax  by  the  province  was  sufficient? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  not  be- 
ing repetitious  is  he? 

Mr.  Martel:  No,  not  a  bit!  Not  a  bit,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Not  at  all;  this  is  the 
sixth  year  I  have  heard  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  How  can  he,  when  it  was  only 
last  year  he  got  this  $16  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Get  in  your  own  seat! 

Mr.  Martel:  I  can't  help  it  if  the  minister 

is  so  dense  it  doesn't  sink  in. 

Well  I've  got  the  budget  in  front  of  me, 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  just  might- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  want  to  turn  to  the  budget; 
the  public  accounts,  1972.  General  revenue 
under  the  Department  of  Mines  and  Northern 
Affairs  was  $16,065,000.  Is  that  accurate? 
I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  accurate? 

It  is  in  the  public  accounts  and  we  are 
supposed,  I  believe,  to  rely  on  the  public 
accounts.  Is  the  minister  denying  that  we 
took  in  more  than  $16  million  as  the  pro- 
vincial tax  on  mining  for  last  year? 

He  had  a  lot  of  audacity  a  moment  ago; 
he  was  full  of  smoke  and  vigour.  What  will 
he  answer? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Let  the  minister  give  us  the 
right  figure! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Well,  he  has  got  faith 
in  the  mining  industry,  he  bought  an  $85,000 
home  in  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  don't  have  an  $80,000  home 
in  Sudbury.  I  don't  have  a  home  in  Sudbury. 

An  hon.  member:  What's  that  got  to  do 
with  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Another  red  herringi  Another 
red  herring! 

Interjection  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Two  homes  now! 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  inform 
the  minister,  through  you,  that  my  home  is 
in  the  municipality  of  Capreol. 
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An  hon.  member:  Completely  irrelevant! 

Mr.  Martel:  There  is  no  mining  in  Capreol. 
Maybe  you  could  convey  that  to  the  minister, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

An  hon.  member:  It  wouldn't  do  much 
good. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  member  has  got  to 
them,  they  are  all  whispering  advice  to  the 
minister. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  that  would  be  useless. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Even  the  house  leader  is  in 
on  it.  The  Minister  of  Revenue  was  in  there 
a  minute  ago. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I  could  whisper  a 
little  to  the  member  but  he  never  listens. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  don't  they  stop 
heckling  their  own  member? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  We  want  to  hear  what 
he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  minister  for  Resources 
Development  up  in  the  back  row  could  en- 
lighten us  as  to  what  we  actually  got. 

Mr.  Renwick:  One  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  The  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development  is  wearing  a  hat. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister,  Mr.  Speaker, 
indicates  we  are  getting  suflBcient;  and  there 
isn't  a  year  that  we  have  got  2%  per  cent 
return  from  that  industry.  I  would  ask  the 
minister,  if  he  is  so  sure  we  are  doing  such 
a  magnificent  job,  that  he  set  up  an  independ- 
ent commission  or  committee,  not  made  up 
of  Tory  hacks,  but  economists- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Hire  Eric  Kierans;  he'll  get 
to  the  facts. 

Mr.  Martel:  —and  have  them  do  the  study 
that  was  done  in  Manitoba.  The  minister  is 
so  sure  that  we  are  getting  such  a  return;  is 
he  willing  to  do  that  then,  set  up  such  a 
committee  to  do  this  type  of  study?  Or  is 
he  afraid  of  the  results,  of  what  they'll  show? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Of  course  he  is;  he's  fright- 
ened. 

Mr.  Martel:  In  fact,  Eric  Kierans  puts  it 
pretty  nicely.  I  think  its  the  last  quote  I'll 
take  from  Kierans. 


An  hon.  member:  Careful  now,  watch  it! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  That's  the  joke  of  the 

century. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He's  the  former  Post- 
master General. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  got  the  mail  mov- 
ing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Get  Hedlin-Menzies  to  do 
it.  He's  a  former  chairman  of  the  Tory  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What's  the  minister  got  against 
mailmen?  Kierans  went  from  mailman  to 
Minister  of  Finance. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  the 
minister  won't  do  it  is  summed  up  quite 
easily.  If  the  government  of  Ontario  decides 
to  maintain  the  status  quo— and  it's  obvious 
from  the  minister's  speech  the  other  night 
that  it  does;  with  some  marginal  increases 
in  taxes,  although  I  doubt  that  in  Ontario- 
then  it  should  say  frankly  to  the  people  in 
Ontario  that  it  is  unable  and  helpless  to  chal- 
lenge the  power  and  control  of  the  corpora- 
tions. 

An  hon.  member:  Absolutely  true. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  what  it  is  in  a  nutshell. 
Every  time  the  minister  even  talks  about 
increasing  the  taxes  they  threaten  to  move 
out— and  our  share  is  less  than  2%  per  cent 
a  year.  If  the  minister  won't  do  it,  I'm  asking 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  to  do  it;  in  fact  he 
should  set  up  a  commission  to  find  out  exactly 
what  we're  getting  from  that  cruddy  industry. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  up  to  Bill  Kelly. 

Mr.  Martel:  One-third  of  one  per  cent  of 
the  budget  last  year  was  financed  by  mining. 
How  can  the  government  possibly  have  any 
type  of  fiscal  policy  when  the  area  the  min- 
ister brags  about  consistently— the  returns 
from  mining— are  in  the  range  of  $16  million 
to  $17  million  a  year  on  production  that  is 
valued  at  $1.5  billion? 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  represents  less  than  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent  of  Ontario's  budget! 
How  in  the  world  do  we  build  anything  on 
the  mineral  resource  industry  in  Ontario  when 
the   materials    are   taken   out   and   processed 
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into  a  finished  commodity  somewhere  else? 
We  subsidize  the  industry.  And  if  I'm  wrong, 
I  challenge  the  minister  to  set  up  a  com- 
mittee to  prove  me  wrong.  But  I  suggest  I'm 
right  and  this  government  is  afraid  to  find 
out  the  truth  because  it  has  backed  off  so 
long.  That's  the  one  thing  I'm  asking  this 
minister  to  do:  Set  up  an  independent  com- 
mission and  find  out  what  we're  getting. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They're  very  quiet  over  there 
now. 

Mr.  Mattel :  Secondly,  I'm  asking  that  this 
department  not  be  allowed  the  right  to  con- 
tinue to  collect  the  revenues  from  mining. 
That  belongs  in  the  Ministry  of  Revenue. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Mattel :  What  kind  of  nonsense  is  this? 
It's  the  only  branch  of  the  government  that 
collects  its  own  income,  and  every  flunky 
in  that  department  is  a  mining  company 
ofiBcial. 

An  Hon.  member:  Oh,  nol 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  they  are;  they're  all  listed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  The  member  was  dis- 
appointed when  he  found  out  the  truth. 

Mr.  Martel:  I've  read  the  names.  Only 
about  four  have  never  worked  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  one  of  them  worked 
for  the  United  States  Steel  Co. 

Mr.  Martel:  They're  all  there.  Does  the 
minister  want  me  to  go  over  the  list  again? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  please  don't. 

Mr.  Martel:  Does  he  want  me  to  go  over 
the  list  again? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  please  don't. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  minister  going  to 
lose  any  sleej)  over  it? 

Mr.  Martel:  Thirdly,  I  want  the  complete 
removal  of  safety  inspection  from  that  de- 
partment and  into  the  Ministry  of  Labour, 
where  it  belongs,  and  leaving  all  the  flunkies 
behind.  In  fact,  I  want  to  ask  the  minister, 
through  the  Speaker,  if  Charlie  Hews  of  Laco 
still  writes  the  department's  reports.  You 
know,  Charlie  Hews,  the  safety  man  for  Inco. 
Does  he  still  write  the  department's  reports? 

Mr.  Renwick:  He's  frozen  into  immobility. 


Mr.  Martel:  Or  does  the  department  now 
write  its  own  reports? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  suddenly  become 
silent. 

Mr.  Laughren:  He  has  to  consult  with 
Charlie  Hews  to  find  outi 

Mr.  Martel:  That  should  be  removed;  it 
should  be  over  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour 
under  the  Industrial  Safety  Act,  where  it  be- 
longs. I'm  asking  the  minister  to  go  along 
with  something  I  think  he's  tried  to  suggest 
at  the  mining  conference,  that  there  be  a 
convention  of  ministers  of  natural  resources 
in  Canada  so  that  the  various  mining  com- 
panies can  stop  playing  off  one  province 
against  the  other  and  extracting  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  the  largess.  One  thing  the 
Tories  have  to  learn  is  that  there  is  only  one 
motive  behind  any  corporation,  and  that's  the 
maximization  of  profit.  If  they  can  play  off 
one  province  against  the  other,  they'll  do  so; 
and  they've  done  it  beautifidly  in  this  prov- 
ince, as  was  witnessed  by  Falconbridge  going 
to  Quebec. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  this  party  would  have 
no  qualms  about  doing  what  Kierans  is  do- 
ing, or  is  saying  they  should  do.  The  minister 
in  his  speech  at  the  Royal  York  suggested 
nationalization  and  I'm  not  sure  how  you 
nationalize— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  The  member  catered  to 
that. 

Mr.  Martel:  Possibly  he  can  explain  how 
you  nationalize  what  already  belongs  to  the 
people  of  Ontario.  He  should  tell  me  how 
you  nationalize  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  government  gave  it 
away. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  already  belongs  to  us. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  gave  it  away. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  takes  their  executives  into 
government,  that's  his  theory  of  nationaliza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Martel:  How  do  you  nation^ize  some- 
thing which  already  belongs  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  give  it  away  for  a  dol- 
lar and  they  sell  it  back  for  several  million. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  was  in  the  minister's 
speech.  All  that  diatribe  from  that  group 
that  writes  his  speeches  over  there,  who  are 
nothing  but  fronts  for  the  companies. 
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An  hon.  member:  Shame! 

Mr.  Martel:  It  was  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Including  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development.  He  is 
the  biggest  flunky  of  them  all. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  talked  about  nationaliza- 
tion and  that's  why  I  know  the  minister  didn't 
read  the  report,  because  nowhere— nowhere 
—does  Kierans  say  "nationalize."  And  the 
minister  had  egg  all  over  his  face  the  day 
he  spoke  at  the  Royal  York,  because  he  was 
saying  Kierans  was  talking  about  nationaliza- 
tion. He  doesn't  mention  nationalization.  The 
minister  bad  better  get  his  joe  boys  in  that 
department  to  read  the  book  so  that  they 
can  write  his  next  speech  accurately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Read  the  Manitoba  re- 
port. 

Mr.  Martel:  I've  got  the  Manitoba  report 
in  front  of  me.  By  God,  that's  what  this  is 
called,  it's  called  the  "Natural  Resource 
Policy  in  Manitoba,"  and  Kierans  goes  to 
great  lengths  to  suggest  you  can't  nationalize 
that  which  you  already  own  and  that  which 
already  belongs  to  the  people— the  mineral  re- 
sources. 

It's  the  minister's  people  who  didn't  read 
this.  They  took  some  report  out  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail  maybe,  or  the  Toronto  Star. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Digest  it.  Read  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  didn't  read  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Northern  Miner. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  that's  how  bad  the  minis- 
ter looks  when  he  gets  up  and  makes  stupid 
statements  like  he  did  at  the  Royal  York.  It 
was  obvious  he  didn't  read  it. 

We'd  have  no  problems  doing  what  Kierans 
says.  He  says  two  basic  things  really.  He 
suggests  that  Manitoba  get  involved  in  a  com- 
pany distinct  from  mining  and  do  all  the  ex- 
plorations and  that  they  then  do  the  mining, 
in  two  different  companies.  That's  where  the 
profit  is— it  isn't  in  refining  and  smelting— 
And  that's  what  they  do.  They  would  do 
nothing  with  smelting  or  refining,  but  they 
would  do  the  mining,  by  and  large.  And  they 
would  give  the  major  companies  10  years  to 
get  out  of  the  mining  field,  stock  piling  all 
they  want.  But  he  doesn't  mention  nationaliz- 
ation. 

Those  are  the  six  things  this  government 
should  do  if  it's  going  to  get  more  than  two 
per    cent    return    and    not    the    sellout    the 


Minister  of  Natural  Resources  perpetuated  in 
his  speech  at  the  Royal  York— 


Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Manitoba  didn't  accept 


it. 


Mr.  Martel:  —when  he  said,  "We  are  not 
going  to  tax  them  any  more.  We  can't  load 
them  with  any  more  tax." 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member, 

Mr.  Martel:  If  two  per  cent  is  a  load  of 
tax  then  the  whole  government  is  sick. 

Mr.  Germa:  Give  them  a  saliva  test. 

Mr.  Martel:  If  they  think  that  two  per  cent 
of  taxation  on  the  mining  industry  is  an  ade- 
quate tax  return  then  the  government  of 
Ontario  is  sick  and  we  are  in  trouble. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  minister  had  been 
here  all  the  time  he  would  have  learned 
more  tonight  than  at  any  time  in  the  last 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  shall  dispense  with  the  formal 
comments  that  are  made  by  a  member  when 
he  first  rises  to  speak  in  reply  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  However,  I  would  like,  at 
the  outset,  to  congratulate  the  good  people 
in  the  two  ridings,  the  riding  of  Huron  and 
the  riding  of  St.  George,  for  their  wise  selec- 
tion of  Liberal  candidates  in  the  recent  by- 
elections. 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): I  wish  they  were  in  the  House  to 
hear  the  member's  compliments. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
things  that  we  do  know  about  the  govern- 
ment opposite  is  that  they  are  always  drag- 
gin'  and  the  member  for  St.  George  (Mrs. 
Campbell),  like  St.  George,  slew  the  dragon, 
so  those  fellows  can  realize  now  and  can 
know  now  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
those  people  will  be  on  this  side  of  the 
House  and  we  over  there. 

Their  days  are  numbered.  The  people  have 
spoken.  It  has  been  found  out  by  the  people 
that  this  government  that  was  supposed  to 
have  listened  does  not  listen.  As  a  result,  at 
the  next  go  at  the  polls  they  vdll  seek  their 
vengeance  and  they  will  return— I  shouldn't 
use  the  word  return— 
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Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Elect! 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Elect  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment to  rvin  the  province's  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  items  I  would  like 
to  make  mention  of  is  the  problem  of  the 
question  period.  There  is  a  lot  of  discussion 
on  this  side  of  the  House  as  to  who  should 
have  the  opportimity  of  asking  the  next  ques- 
tion. There  are  also  the  conmients  that  we 
may  not  get  the  full  45  minutes  in  the  ques- 
tion period. 

I  would  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
you  have  a  sweep  second  clock  that  could 
record  one  hour  duration  and  that  you  oper- 
ate it,  or  the  Clerk  operate  it,  when  the  ques- 
tion period  starts.  Everyone  in  this  chamber 
could  see  the  exact  amount  of  time  left  in 
the  question  period.  In  this  way  there  would 
be  no  undue  criticism  whatsoever  levelled  at 
you  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  afternoon,  I  intro- 
duced in  this  House  a  bill  intituled  an  Act 
to  establish  the  Ontario  Waste  Disposal  and 
Reclamation  Commission.  I  would  like  at 
this  time  to  make  a  few  comments  concern- 
ing that  bill.  The  richest  natural  resource 
ever  discovered  by  man  is  now  garbage. 
Canadians  produce  great  amounts  of  garbage 
every  year,  and  more  so  each  ensuing  year. 
The  total  national  output  for  1970  has  been 
estimated  at  673  million  tons,  or  approxi- 
mately 4.3  pounds  per  person  per  day  col- 
lected in  the  urban  areas.  So  you  can  see 
when  we  talk  about  garbage,  its  disposal  and 
the  reclamation  of  byproducts  from  garbage, 
that  we  have  a  job  that  will  require  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  our 
scientists,  and  likewise  a  big  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  government. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
made  mention— and  the  latest  statistics  are 
for  1970— we  produce  only  4.3  pounds  per 
person.  It  is  estimated  that  within  approxi- 
mately 20  years  that  amount  of  garbage  will 
double  to  almost  nine  pounds.  So  you  can 
see  that  the  problem  does  not  diminish,  but 
it  seems  to  accelerate,  and  accelerate  at  an 
extremely  rapid  rate. 

At  the  present  time,  natural  resources  are 
supplied  continually,  but  they  are  not  unlim- 
ited and  are  not  incapable  of  depletion  or 
abuse.  Estimates  predict  that  present  sources 
of  many  metal  ores  vdll  be  depleted  in  the 
near  future,  necessitating  greater  costs  in 
money  and  energy  if  a  continued  supply  of 
these  metals  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  earth. 

Present  methods  of  garbage  disposal  do  not 
take  these  facts  into  consideration  and  very 


little  is  done  to  try  to  conserve  the  reusable 
components  of  garbage.  The  three  traditional 
methods  of  garbage  disposal,  as  everyone 
knows,  are  the  open  dump,  landfill  and  incin- 
eration. Unfortunately,  none  of  these  methods 
is  problem-free.  Many  open  garbage  dumps 
are  unorganized  and  often  create  unsightly 
littering.  They  have  long  been  recognized  as 
a  health  hazard  and  they  are  often  infested 
wdth  insects  and  rodents.  Furthermore,  they 
present  a  danger  to  the  environment  because 
of  decay  and  decomposition. 

The  problem  with  landfills  is  that  suitable 
spaces  are  not  in  great  supply.  No  one  wants 
a  landfill  in  his  neighbourhood.  Sometimes  this 
landfill  method  of  disposal  has  become  quite 
expensive,  if  the  garbage  must  be  shipped  to 
a  distant  landfill  site.  You  can  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  discussion  recently  concerning 
the  metropolitan  area  here  wishing  to  export 
its  garbage  into  the  northern  regions  of  this 
province. 

Incineration  of  garbage  always  creates  a 
residue  which  is  now  put  into  a  landfill.  One 
of  the  main  problems  with  incineration,  of 
course,  is  air  pollution.  According  to  Pollution 
Probe,  at  least  four  of  Toronto's  seven  incin- 
erators are  operating  in  violation  of  the  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act. 

Therefore,  it's  easy  to  conclude  that  our 
present  methods  of  garbage  disposal  repre- 
sent a  destruction  of  resources,  accompanied 
by  economic,  environmental  and  possibly 
public  health  damage.  A  new  method  of  gar- 
l3age  handling  is  needed  that  is  not  harmful 
to  the  environment  and  that  at  the  same  time 
conserves  and  recycles  some  of  the  reusable 
ingredients  of  garbage. 

I  have  a  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  which 
I  hope  the  government  will  give  serious  con- 
sideration. The  province  should  establish  an 
Ontario  waste  disposal  and  reclamation  com- 
mission that  would  operate  on  the  same  basis 
as  Ontario  Hydro.  In  other  words,  it  would 
become  a  provincial  authority  or  a  provincial 
utility.  This  commission  would  be  responsible 
for  all  waste  disposal  in  the  province,  in- 
cluding sanitary  landfill  and  incineration. 
However,  before  disposal,  the  garbage  would 
be  processed  in  a  plant  for  the  reclamation 
of  paper,  metals  and  glass.  The  commission 
could  then  market  reclaimed  materials  to 
industry  for  recycling. 

Many  municipalities  would  find  it  extremely 
difficult  to  set  up  their  own  reclamation 
plant  because  of  the  great  financial  burden 
involved.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prov- 
ince should  have  the  responsibility  of  setting 
up  these  plants  on  a  regional  basis. 
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It  is  estimated  that  processing  200,000  tons 
of  waste  annually  would  make  the  operation 
of  such  a  plant  economically  feasible.  In 
regions  and  towns  where  waste  collection 
procedures  are  uneconomical  for  local  au- 
thorities, the  commission  would  provide  col- 
lection services  as  well.  In  more  densely 
populated  regions  and  municipalities,  collec- 
tion would  continue  to  be  provided  by  the 
local  authorities,  but  disposal  and  reclama- 
tion would  be  provided  by  the  commission. 

As  I  mentioned  previously,  Mr.  Speaker, 
resources  are  being  wasted  through  burning 
and  burying.  Given  the  dwindling  supply  of 
natural  resources,  we  should  make  every  efiFort 
to  conserve  and  recycle  existing  resources.  I 
understand  40  to  50  per  cent  of  all  munici- 
pal garbage  is  paper.  In  spite  of  the  pro- 
jected shortages,  urban  centres  in  Canada 
are  throwing  away  millions  of  tons  aimuaUy. 
If  paper  is  incinerated,  it  contributes  to  harm- 
ful air  pollution,  as  complete  combustion  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  occurs.  Paper  is  the  principal 
source  of  harmful  gases  and  particulates 
which  can  be  produced  by  ineflBcient  inciner- 
ation of  garbage.  Paper  recycling  technology 
is  well  developed,  but  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers must  be  educated  about  the  desir- 
ability and  benefits  of  recycling  paper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  glass  represents  about  six  per 
cent  of  mimicipal  refuse,  mostly  in  the  form 
of  glass  containers.  The  increasing  use  of  non- 
returnable  bottles  has  greatly  increased  the 
amount  of  glass  in  our  garbage.  A  ban  on 
these  bottles  would  go  a  long  way  to  elimi- 
nating waste  glass.  As  long  as  this  is  not 
done,  we  must  continue,  and  will  continue, 
to  have  unnecessarily  large  amounts  of  glass 
in  our  garbage. 

Since  metal  is  available  in  limited  amounts, 
we  must  try  to  recycle  existing  supplies. 
Larger  scale  recycling  of  metals  seems  tech- 
nologically feasible  and  financially  beneficial. 
Disposal  of  metals  in  garbage  is  not  danger- 
ous with  landfill,  but  the  release  of  gas  from 
metals  during  incineration  is  potentially  a 
great  health  hazard. 

By  making  reclamation  plants  operational, 
many  of  the  environmental  hazards  I  have 
mentioned  can  be  eliminated.  Such  a  plant, 
Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  built  by  the  Black- 
Clawson  Co.  in  Franklin,  Ohio.  Contrary  to 
our  systems,  this  plant  operates  at  a  profit 
instead  of  a  loss. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  province  could 
solve  many  of  the  problems  of  garbage  dis- 
posal by  establishing  the  Ontario  waste  dis- 
posal and  reclamation  commission.  I  do  hope 


that  my  proposal  will  receive  study  and  seri- 
ous consideration  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  make  mention  of  the 
project  in  the  city  of  Kingston  that  has  been 
in  operation  since  1971.  Pollution  Probe  in 
the  area  has  provided  a  series  of  statistics 
and  they  have  shown  that  the  plant— even 
though  it  is  heavily  oriented  to  manual 
labour— can  operate  at  a  profit.  The  Black- 
Clawson  Co.,  of  Franklin,  Ohio,  that  I  men- 
tioned previously,  Mr.  Speaker,  operates  only 
a  150-ton  plant  and  it  serves  only  10,000 
people.  It  processes  garbage  for  $6  a  ton. 
All  sorting  and  screening  is  done  mechanic- 
ally, so  that  there  is  no  handpicking  whatso- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  The  Kingston  operation 
uses  a  little  more  manpower  than  this  and 
as  a  result  is  a  little  more  expensive. 

It  is  said  by  the  Black-Clawson  people 
that  a  1,000-ton-a-day  plant,  which  would 
cost  about  $10  million,  would  produce  ap- 
proximately $8,600  worth  of  reclaimed  ma- 
terials each  and  every  day  of  its  operation. 
That  plant  would  be  able  to  operate  at  $2.90 
a  ton  of  garbage. 

The  city  of  Toronto  proposed  a  Kipling- 
Homer  incinerator  that  originally  was  planned 
to  cost  $10  million.  Now  I  understand  that 
with  the  heat  recovery  units  in  the  plant  it 
will  cost  approximately  $18  milUon  to  com- 
plete. The  Black-Clawson  plant  in  Franklin, 
Ohio,  operates  at  $5.70  a  ton  profit,  whereas 
the  Toronto  incinerator  today  operates  at  a 
loss  of  approximately  $4  a  ton.  So  you  can 
see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  an  alternative 
to  the  present  method;  and  that  the  recycling 
of  reclaimed  waste  can  be  an  economically 
viable  operation. 

There  are  other  projects,  such  as  the 
Hercules-Delaware  project  in  the  state  of 
Delaware,  that  has  been  in  operation  since 
August  of  1971.  There  is  a  Gainesville  plant 
in  Florida  that  was  originally  constructed  in 
1967.  It  is  also  an  economically  viable  opera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  waste  dis- 
posal is  not  a  local  problem,  it  is  a  national 
problem.  With  the  steadily  increasing  volume 
of  waste,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  gov- 
ernment take  a  serious  look  at  the  proposition 
I  have  mentioned  and  implement  it  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  very  much  that  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  (Mr.  Grossman)  is  not 
in  the  House  at  this  time,  because  you  can 
recall  during— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
I  am  short,  but  not  that  short. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  Oh  yes  he  is. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  He  is 
there. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  recall 
that  during  the  question  period  I  asked  him, 
concerning  the  Elizabeth  Gardens— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Does  the  member 
want  me  to  return  to  my  place  to  heckle? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  That  is  quite  all  right, 
the  minister  can  hear  from  there. 

I  asked  the  minister  a  question  concerning 
the  Elizabeth  Gardens  project  in  the  city  of 
Windsor  and  he  said  he  would  look  into  the 
whole  condominium  housing  project  in  the 
community. 

He  has  had  an  interim  report  submitted  by 
Mr.  Smith  of  his  staff.  I  did  meet  Mr.  Smith 
and  he  is  a  very  congenial  gentleman.  He 
certainly  let  me  know  just  exactly  what  has 
been  done,  what  ministry  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine. 

In  spite  of  all  that  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  minister  is  not  having  a  probe  but 
has  checked  into  each  of  the  complaints  of 
each  of  the  occupants  in  the  project,  I  don't 
think  that  is  going  far  enough.  With  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  we  are  doing  is— checking 
complaints,  but  no  checks  have  ever  been 
implemented  as  to  whether  the  specifications 
of  the  plans  have  been  followed. 

The  latest  information  I  received  was  from 
a  Bell  Telephone  lineman  who  mentioned  he 
went  to  drill  a  hole  in  one  of  the  basement 
casement  window  frames  and  the  pressure  on 
the  drill  forced  the  whole  frame  into  the 
home.  That  is  not  an  isolated  case.  That  is 
the  second  case  in  which  an  individual  has 
removed  the  frame  with  the  application  of 
slight  pressure. 

I've  also  received  complaints,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  shrubbery  and  the  gardening  around 
the  housing  project  was  not  up  to  specifica- 
tions whatsoever.  The  trees  ordered  were  far 
smaller  than  what  were  called  for  in  the 
specifications. 

There  are  so  many  faults  in  the  project 
that  I  think  the  answer  to  the  problem  would 
be  to  have  a  complete  probe  of  the  whole 
operation  right  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end. 

I  will  not  read  it  into  the  record  but  may  I 
bring  to  the  minister's  attention  that  on 
Thursday,  March  29,  the  Windsor  Daily  Star 
had  an  editorial  that  was  headed  "No  Ifs 
Ands  Or  Bats."  To  save  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I   will   read  only  one  paragraph,  in  all,  of 


the  article.  It  is  quite  a  lengthy  one  and  this 
is  the  last  paragraph: 

"All  in  all,  the  situation  is  such  that  a 
full  investigation  by  impartial  government 
investigators  is  mandatory.  Mr.  Grossman 
should  stop  hesitating  and  start  it." 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  so  much  to 
learn  from  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  kind  of  hesita- 
tion is  there  in  holding  back  $350,000? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Holding  back  the  money 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  inspectors 
are  checking  to  see  if  the  specifications  for 
the  construction  have  been  followed  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  not,  they  won't 
get  paid.  They  won't  get  their  money. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  holdback  is  simply 
to  see  that  the  project  is  progressing  and 
nothing  else.  After  it  has  been  completed— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  even  though  the 
minister  may  say  that,  it  would  still  be 
worth  his  while,  and  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  housing  generally  through  the 
province,  if  he  had  a  complete  and  thorough 
investigation  of  the  whole  operation  of  this 
condominium  project.  He  would  find  errors 
in  the  construction  field  and  he  could  apply 
this  experience  to  other  projects  so  that  citi- 
zens buying  homes  in  a  project  like  this 
would  know  the  homes  are  fully  guaranteed, 
and  would  have  a  guarantee,  say  for  a  year's 
time,  or  their  money  would  be  cheerfully 
refunded,  we  hope,  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  very  pleased  to  see  that 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  is  in  his  seat,  be- 
cause the  next  topic  I  wanted  to  discuss  and 
mention  very  briefly  was  the  issue  of  daylight 
saving  time. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  I  thought  it 
was  his  personality.  That  would  have  been 
interesting. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  daylight  saving  time  is  nothing  earth- 
shattering  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but  com- 
munities have  asked  that  daylight  saving 
time  be  imiversal  throughout  the  province. 
In  addition  to  that,  the  fact  that  daylight 
saving  time  carries  on  until  the  last  Sunday 
in  October  extends  the  time  a  little  too  long. 
By  that  time  young  children  going  to  school 
are  leaving  home  in  the  darkness  and  coming 
home  in  the  darkness  too,  and  I  don't  think 
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it's  right.  I  think  a  new  look  should  be  taken 
at  daylight  saving  time  by  the  province.  It 
should  probably  end  on  either  the  first  Sun- 
day after  Labour  Day,  or  at  the  latest  pos- 
sibly on  the  last  Sunday  in  September. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  talk  for  a  short 
while  concerning  a  rent  supplement  scheme. 
Year  after  year  I  have  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  government  the  need  for  rent 
supplements,  especially  to  senior  citizens.  The 
ministry  has  implemented  such  a  programme. 
But  let  me  illustrate  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
type  of  programme  it  has.  I  wall  speak  for 
my  own  community  because  I  am  more  fami- 
liar with  it. 

Of  some  1,300  senior  citizens  who  are  look- 
ing for  geared-to-income  housing  in  the  com- 
munity, there  are  only  27  rent  supplement 
programmes  in  the  city.  There  are  only  27 
accommodations  that  under  the  rent  supple- 
ment programme. 

The  problem  with  the  rent  supplement 
programme  as  implemented  by  the  govern- 
ment is  that  an  individual  or  a  builder  has 
to  apply  to  the  department  to  have  his  accom- 
modations put  under  the  rent  supplement 
scheme.  Many  of  the  people  living  in  accom- 
modations today,  and  especially  senior  citi- 
zens, are  satisfied  vdth  their  accommodations. 
They  don't  want  to  be  moved  from  where 
they  live.  The  big  problem  is  they  cannot 
afford  the  rentals.  The  rentals  are  not  abnor- 
mally high,  but  they  are  in  a  range  that  pre- 
vents them  from  leading  the  type  of  life  of 
an  individual  who  is  able  and  fortunate 
enough  to  get  geared-to-income  senior  citi- 
zens' housing. 

Rather  than  building  senior  citizens'  high- 
rise  accommodation,  I  think  the  minister 
could  curtail  some  of  this  building,  if  he 
provided  rent  supplement  to  the  senior  citi- 
zens in  the  accommodations  in  which  they 
live  right  now. 

The  minister  would  say  that  the  individual 
owning  the  accommodation  is  going  to  gouge 
the  government  as  far  as  rentals  are  con- 
cerned. That  type  of  individual  is  the  excep- 
tion and  not  the  rule.  The  minister's  staff 
could  come  along  and  check  on  these  senior 
citizens.  He  could  have  his  inspectors  go 
around.  They  would  not  put  the  senior  citi- 
zen who  would  be  paying  an  abnormal 
amount  of  rent  for  the  accommodation  on 
a  geared-to-income  rent  supplement  pro- 
gramme. The  ministry  would  build  highrise 
or  other  accommodation  for  him. 

There  are  a  lot  of  senior  citizens  living  in 
accommodations  today  where  the  rents  are 
decent   and   are  the  type   of  rent  that  one 


would  normally  expect  to  pay  for  that  accom- 
modation. But  the  senior  citizen  cannot  afford 
that  at  all,  and  the  government  should  be 
supplementing  his  rentals. 

Why  should  someone  who  is  fortunate 
enough  to  get  into  geared-to-income  rental 
be  able  to  have  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  another  senior  citizen  who  is  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  that  he  cannot  get  into  a 
highrise  or  other  senior  citizens'  accommoda- 
tion? 

The  government  is  discriminating  against 
the  individual  who  cannot  find  or  cannot  be 
placed  in  Ontario  Housing.  It  can  implement 
a  rent  subsidy  programme  for  the  senior  citi- 
zen very  easily.  It  would  not  disrupt  the 
senior  citizen.  He  is  living  in  accommodation 
and  among  friends.  There  is  a  minimum  of 
social  problems  as  a  result  of  that,  whereas 
under  the  present  scheme  of  coming  along 
and  warehousing  a  lot  of  them  in  a  concrete 
box— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  They  just  love  it. 
Don't  call  it  warehousing. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  some  of  them  just 
love  it;  that's  absolutely  true.  But  the  minis- 
ter is  not  taking  care  of  those  other  senior 
citizens  for  whom  he  cannot  build  housing 
accommodation  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
Why  should  that  senior  citizen  be  penalized 
and  the  other  one  be  favoured?  The  govern- 
ment should  treat  them  all  alike.  It  can  treat 
them  all  alike  by  providing  them  vidth  a 
rent  supplement  right  in  the  accommodation 
in  which  they  live. 

I  don't  think  the  inspectors  from  the  On- 
tario Housing  in  the  city  of  Windsor  would 
have  any  difficulty  going  to  the  1,300  senior 
citizens  who  have  asked  for  housing  accom- 
modation, looking  at  the  accommodation,  find- 
ing out  the  rentals  being  charged,  approach- 
ing the  landlord  and  coming  to  some  type  of 
accommodation  that  would  not  be  gouging, 
would  not  be  excessive  and  would  accom- 
modate the  senior  citizen.  The  ministry 
wouldn't  have  to  keep  building  senior  citizen 
accommodations  for  that  type  of  an  in- 
dividual. 

I  think  there  is  a  better  answer  than  simply 
providing  senior  citizens'  highrise,  or  other 
housing  in  a  hurry.  The  minister  can  pro- 
vide the  accommodations  over  an  extended 
period  of  time;  but  at  the  same  time,  with 
the  rent  supplement,  he  should  be  able  to 
accommodate  those  many  senior  citizens  who 
are  not  favoured  and  cannot  get  into  On- 
tario Housing  senior  citizens'  accommodations. 
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You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  minister 
only  has  27  subsidized  rental  units  in  the 
city  of  Windsor,  he  certainly  is  not  being  as 
vigorous  and  as  active  as  he  should  be  with 
the  rent  supplement  scheme.  He  has  1,200  or 
1,300  senior  citizens  waiting  for  accommoda- 
tion; he  has  some  900  family  requests  for 
accommodation;  so  in  all  he  has  some  3,000 
families  looking  for  accommodation;  and  for 
all  of  them  he  has  only  27  rent  supplement 
accommodations . 

That  is  just  not  good  enough  today,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  minister  can  be  a  little 
more  vigorous.  He  can  have  his  officials  look 
into  the  scheme  a  Httle  closer  and  come  up 
with  a  better  answer  than  he  has.  In  the 
meantime,  the  minister's  development  of 
senior  citizens'  accommodation  can  carry  on, 
but  he  would  not  have  to  rush  to  complete 
them. 

He  could  possibly  spread  them  throughout 
the  community  a  little  better.  It  isn't  neces- 
sarily good  to  have  them  all  concentrated  in 
one  area.  I  am  not  saying  it  is  bad,  but  I  am 
saying  it  isn't  necessarily  good.  They  say 
there  is  a  better  answer;  and  as  I  have  men- 
tioned earlier  for  those  senior  citizens  who 
are  satisfied  with  where  they  live  but  can't 
afford  the  rental  that  they  have  to  pay,  the 
rent  subsidy  programme  can  be  the  answer. 

The  way  the  programme  is  operating  with 
this  ministry  is  not  the  answer  as  yet.  I  have 
talked  this  over  with  ministry  officials  back 
in  the  city  of  Windsor  and  they  certainly  do 
see  just  exactly  what  I  have  mentioned.  I 
would  assume  that  they  would  just  love  to  go 
into  this  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned,  but 
something  seems  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
just  that  back  here  in  Toronto.  As  I  men- 
tioned, the  rent  subsidy  would  not  only  be 
for  senior  citizens.  It  could  be  for  those  on 
various  benefit  programmes  through  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services, 
such  as  the  mouther's  allowance  or  family 
benefits  and  the  disabled  person's  allowance. 

While  I  am  on  this  senior  citizen  topic,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  mention  that  pos- 
sibly another  answer  to  the  senior  citizens 
programme  could  be  a  baby  bonus  in  reverse 
established  by  the  Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services.  There  the  ministry, 
rather  than  worrying  about  building  senior 
citizens'  accommodations,  would  pay  a  bonus 
geared-to-income  to  the  children  if  they 
would  accommodate  their  parents  rather  than 
put  them  in  senior  citizens'  housing. 

If  you  gave  the  family  a  bonus  they  could 
probably  put  on  a  room  or  so  at  the  back 
of    their   present    accommodation    and    they 


could  take  care  of  mother  or  dad,  or  both 
mother  and  dad.  So  this  could  eliminate  a 
social  problem,  or  minimize  a  social  problem, 
it  could  provide  accommodation  for  them 
and  they  would  be  with  their  children.  And 
I  think  it  would  be,  financially,  a  much 
cheaper  operation  than  the  one  we  have  at 
present. 

The  task  force  that  goes  about  the  prov- 
ince, Mr.  Speaker,  has  heard  numerous  indi- 
viduals making  presentations,  requesting  that 
the  rent  supplement  style  of  programme  be 
expanded,  be  put  into  operation  in  a  more 
vigorous  fashion.  Likewise,  I  have  also  heard 
comments  that  they  do  like  the  family  taking 
care  of  mother  or  dad,  but  the  family  hesi- 
tate to  do  that.  I  doubt  if  they  would  have 
the  same  amount  of  hesitancy  if  there  was 
some  financial  consideration  like  a  reverse 
style  of  baby  bonus. 

Back  in  my  own  commimity,  while  the 
two  ministers  are  in  their  seats— that  is  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  and  the  Minister  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  (Mr.  Brunelle), 
—we  happen  to  have  four  different  action 
centres.  We  have  the  downtown  community 
citizens  organization;  the  east  Windsor  citi- 
zens organization;  the  Windsor  West  citizens 
organization;  and  the  Ford  Femdale  citizens 
organization.  These  organizations  have  action 
centres. 

The  downtown  group  does  have  accommo- 
dation that  has  been  provided  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Revenue,  the  housing  branch,  in  co- 
operation with  Ontario  Housing  and  CMHC, 
and  7.5  per  cent  from  the  city,  I  understand. 
They  have  nice  accommodation.  The  ministry 
is  to  be  commended  for  putting  this  up.  It 
serves  a  real  purpose.  It  assists  both  of  the 
ministries  there. 

In  the  accommodation  they  have  a  pro- 
gramme or  a  service  to  the  people  who  live 
in  the  area,  in  addition  to  people  who  may 
live  in  the  adjacent  area,  not  necessarily 
living  in  Ontario  Housing.  The  programme 
is  counselling  and  simply  relieving  the  various 
individuals  of  various  problems— or  attempt- 
ing to  solve  problems— or  making  various 
government  contacts  for  them.  It  is  a  sort  of 
referral  service.  It  is  an  action  centre;  a 
general  attempt  at  problem-solving. 

The  centres  are  operating  today  on  a  LIP 
grant.  That  LIP  grant  will  end,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  at  the  end  of  May  and  then  it  is  all 
over  with. 

The  service  that  is  provided  in  these  four 
action  centres  is  of  value  to  the  community. 
It  has  assisted  Ontario  Housing.  It  has  mini- 
mized the  social  problems  that  were  in  the 
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housing  project.  It  has  financially  helped  On- 
tario Housing.  It  has  likewise  helped  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services. 
I  think  between  the  two  of  them  or  one  or 
the  other,  they  should  provide  a  continuing 
grant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  don't  have  the 
money. 

Mr.  B,  Newman:  Some  of  the  money  the 
minister  could  save  on  the  repairs— the  extra 
repairs  which  are  going  to  be  put  into  the 
Elizabeth  Gardens  project  would  take  care 
of  all  four  of  the  centres. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
That's  a  practical  suggestion.  The  minister 
just  thought  he  didn't  have  the  money. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  services  these  four 
centres  perform  for  the  people,  Mr.  Speaker, 
should  not  die  simply  because  the  LIP  grant 
has  expired.  I  think  the  Ministry  of  Commim- 
ity  and  Social  Services  and  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue  should  get  their  heads  together  and 
provide  to  the  organizations  a  continuing 
grant  so  that  they  can  carry  on  the  good 
work  they  have  been  carrying  out  until  now. 

To  the  Minister  of  Revenue,  through  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  programmes  are  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Mrs.  Donna  Gamble,  who 
would  be  familiar  to  him  as  she  is  on  the 
housing  task  force.  He  knows  how  capable 
she  is  in  that  respect,  and  she  is  equally 
capable  in  co-ordinating  the  four  community 
centre  programmes  in  the  city  of  Windsor. 
I  think  financial  assistance  to  that  organiza- 
tion so  that  it  can  continue  the  programme  is 
absolutely  essential  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community  itself;  and  for  the  Ministry  of 
Revenue  and  the  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  bring  up  a  point 
on  discrimination.  This  discrimination  does 
not  affect  this  government;  it  aflEects  the 
senior  government.  However,  this  govern- 
ment is  the  government  that  should  probably 
be  looking  into  it  as  it  is  the  one  that  has  the 
Human  Rights  Code  and  Commission.  When 
it  comes  to  senior  citizens,  the  single  senior 
citizen  under  the  new  allowances  will  receive 
$170.14.  Now  be  that  man  or  woman  its 
$170.14.  The  married  couple  will  receive  a 
total  of  $324.60.  The  man  gets  $170.14,  the 
wife  only  gets  $154.46.  So  we  are  discrimin- 
ating there  on  account  of  marital  status. 

Not  only  is  it  discriminating,  but  that  couple 
could  go  to  legal  aid,  get  legal  aid  and  get 
separated  or  divorced.  It  would  cost  legal  aid 
a  substantial  amount  of  money  to  process  the 


divorce  case  and  then  they,  as  two  single, 
divorced  people,  would  each  be  getting 
$170.14.  So  the  government  is  discriminating 
against  married  people  by  not  providing  each 
one  of  the  married  couples  with  the  same 
amount  of  allowance. 

My  suggestion  to  the  minister  is  that  if  the 
federal  government  will  not  come  along  and 
make  the  allowance  even  to  both,  then  he 
should  pick  up  the  tab. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  only  money. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  refer  now  to  the  minis- 
ter of  Community  and  Social  Services.  If  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  can  provide 
$200  income  to  an  individual  and  $400  to  a 
married  couple,  then  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, the  richest  province  in  Canada,  could 
follow  BC.  It  wouldn't  take  too  much  effort 
on  this  government's  part  to  provide  the  same 
amount  that  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
is  providing  to  senior  citizens. 

It  is  not  a  big  substantial  amount  as  we 
once  thought  it  was  going  to  be.  It  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  $75.40  in  all,  and  then  they 
would  have  a  $200  income  each,  or  $400 
total  amount.  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  isn't 
asking  too  much  in  the  year  of  1973  to  guar- 
antee each  senior  citizen  at  least  $200  a 
month  income, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  extensive  comments  to 
make  concerning  a  whole  series  of  topics, 
but  for  the  sake  of  time  I'm  going  to  bypass 
some  of  them  or  shorten  the  length  of  my 
comments. 

Back  in  February  of  this  year  I  put  a 
questionnaire  to  the  good  constituents  in 
Windsor- Walkerville  and  the  replies  totalled 
4,400.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  government  four  of  the  replies  that 
have  to  do  with  the  government,  and  I  think 
that  some  type  of  action  should  be  taken  by 
the  ministries  involved.  One  of  the  questions 
was,  should  the  driver's  licence— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  many  questions 
were  on  it? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  beg  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  How  many  questions 
were  on  it? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Ten  questions  on  the 
questionnaire.  I'm  only  going  to  read  four. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Read  them  all. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  know  the  minister  is 
very  interested,  but  if  he  wants  to  see  me 
after  I'm  all  through— 
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An  hon.  member:  The  member  can  draw 
pictures  for  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Better  put  them  on 
the  record.  Let's  have  them  all.  One  or  two 
of  the  other  five  might  say  something  nice 
about  the  government.  We'd  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Some  of  them  might  be 
embarrassing  to  the  government  and  I 
wouldn't  want  to  do  that. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Most  of  them  aren't  here 
anyway  so  we  couldn't  get  any  reaction. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  One  of  the  questions  was: 
"Should  the  driver's  licence  include  a  recent 
picture  of  the  driver?"  And  76  per  cent  of 
those  4,400  who  replied  said  they  wanted 
the  picture  on.  So,  to  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Commvmications— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Got  a  lot  more  like  that 
too! 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  —here  is  a  suggestion 
that  can  be  followed.  Other  states  do  this, 
but  we  in  Ontario  are  not  leaders,  we  are 
followers;  and  we  are  the  slow-learner  type 
of  followers. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  You  can  say  that  again. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  second  question  was: 
"Should  Ontario  operate  its  own  lottery  as 
do  other  provinces!^' 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  people  said  we 
should  have  a  provincial  lottery.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  behooves  the  government  to  look 
into  this. 

The  third  question  was:  "Should  election 
expenses  be  limited  and  controlled  by  law?" 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  replied  that 
they  wanted  controls  on  election  expenses; 
but  strict  controls,  not  the  type  of  controls 
the  people  across  there  would  like  to  impose. 
The  government's  controls  would  be  on  the 
two  opposition  parties  but  not  on  itself. 

The  last  question  would  go  to  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  and  the  Ministry  of  Education: 
"Should  employees  be  allowed  to  negotiate 
conditions  of  work?"  Of  the  people  replying 
74  per  cent  thought  conditions  of  work 
should  be  a  negotiable  item.  The  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr,  Guindon)  is  as  involved  as 
the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Wells)  is 
when  he  discusses  the  Reville  report  and 
whether  teachers  should  be  given  the  right 
to  negotiate  conditions  of  work. 

I  won't  go  into  any  of  the  other  questions 
because  I  think  those  four  were  a  little  more 


significant.  The  percentage  of  those  answering 
and  being  so  emphatic  in  their  opinions  was 
so  great  I  thought  I  would  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  government,  Mr.  Speaker. 

One  of  the  other  topics  I  wanted  to  bring 
up  is  the  needs  of  elderly  people.  Elderly 
people  are  being  neglected  and  have  been 
neglected  for  too  long  a  period  of  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

When  we  come  to  the  elderly,  we  find  that 
not  only  this  government  but  governments 
throughout  Canada  don't  pay  attention  to 
them  to  the  extent  they  should.  I'm  going  to 
read  10  different  points  under  which  govern- 
ment could  come  along  and  pay  a  little  more 
attention  to  them. 

One,  the  elderly  are  ignored  when  it  comes 
to  speedy  relief  from  destructively  high  prop- 
erty taxes;  this  would  prevent  millions  of 
older  people  from  being  literally  taxed  out 
of  their  homes. 

Second,  guarantees  that  the  elderly  may 
buy  automobile  insurance  at  reasonable  rates 
consistent  with  the  individual's  ability  to 
drive  a  car  safely.  Because  the  individual  is 
elderly,  even  though  he  can  drive  a  car 
safely  the  insurance  rates  are  abnormally 
high. 

Third,  a  suggestion  to  the  government  that 
some  sort  of  inflation-proof  bond  or  deben- 
ture be  available  so  that  the  elderly  who 
have  the  financial  wherewithal  would  have 
a  safe  medium  in  which  to  invest  some  of 
their  funds  so  that  their  buying  power  would 
not  depreciate  substantially  with  inflation. 

A  fourth  should  be  the  development  of 
driver  education  courses  for  the  elderly  just 
as  there  are  now  for  high  school  students; 
plus  there  should  be  cut-rate  public  trans- 
portation universally  for  elderly  people 
throughout  the  province,  especially  travelling 
during  off  rush-hours.  Also,  the  development 
of  transportation  services  should  be  designed 
to  accommodate  the  elderly.  They  shouldn't 
have  the  difficulty  of  having  to  climb  40  or 
50  stairs  in  the  subway  when  an  escalator 
could  provide  much  easier  access  to  the  sub- 
way for  them. 

A  fifth  point,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  there  should 
be  an  upgrading  of  nutritional  standards  for 
foods  most  frequently  consumed  by  older 
persons;  there  should  be  disclosure  on  these 
food  labels  of  the  nutrient  content  of  the 
can,  bottle  or  package. 

Sixth:  There  should  be  a  hot-meal  pro- 
gramme implemented  on  a  province-wide 
'basis.  This  could  be  in  co-operation  with  our 
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present  public  school  system  so  that  the 
elderly  would  have  a  place  to  go  and  could 
help  run  the  programme  wherever  possible. 

Seventh:  Adult  education  programmes 
could  be  geared  primarily  for  consumer  edu- 
cation and  protection  against  the  wide  array 
of  gyps,  frauds  and  financial  drains  to  which 
elderly  consumers  are  now  subjected. 

An  eighth  point  is  there  should  be  mid- 
career  counselling  and  retraining  programmes 
to  help  older  workers  avoid  the  disasters  of 
occupational  obsolescence  and  chronic  job- 
lessness, because  there  are  large  niunbers  of 
unemployed  aged  over  45. 

The  ninth  is  that  there  should  be  legal 
representation  for  the  elderly  individual  who 
has  been  exploited  in  the  marketplace.  There 
should  be  special  education  protection  pro- 
grammes on  consumer  product  safety  laws 
affecting  elderly  consumers  such  as  imisafe 
drugs  and  cosmetics;  and  better  safeguards 
against  misrepresentation  and  other  problems 
always  linked  with  the  purchase  of  hearing 
aids,  glasses  and  false  teeth. 

The  tenth  is  there  should  be  a  formal  re- 
search programme  to  study  the  special  needs 
and  problems  of  the  elderly  consumer,  how 
he  acts  in  the  marketplace,  the  kinds  of  edu- 
cation protection  programmes  necessary  and 
the  laws  he  really  needs. 

I  only  bring  the  10  items,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
could  speak  at  much  greater  length  on  them, 
but  I  hesitate  to  do  so  because  we  know 
we'd  like  to  get  out  of  here  before  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  other  items 
that  I  would  like  to  bring  up,  and  very 
briefly.  One  is  on  mobile  housing.  This  gov- 
ernment has  vacillated  on  the  mobile  housing 
issue  for  too  long  a  period  of  time.  The  mem- 
ber for  the  riding  of  Chatham-Kent  (Mr. 
McKeough),  who  was  responsible  for  looking 
into  the  problem  of  mobile  homes,  hesitated 
to  act  with  the  dispatch  that  he  should  have 
—and  as  a  result  we  find  mobile  homeowners 
in  an  extremely  embarrassing  position. 

Now  the  mobile  home  tenants  in  the  Lucier 
Estates  Home  Owners  Association  did  present 
a  report  to  the  government  task  force  looking 
into  the  housing  situation.  They  made  a 
series  of  recommendations  that  I  think  are 
worthy  of  reading  into  the  record  so  that  the 
government  could  look  at  it. 

May  I  make  a  comment  for  the  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent 
is  completely  disinterested  in  the  problems  of 
the  mobile  homeowners.  All  he  wants  to  do 


is  sneer  and  make  fun  out  of  the  diflBculties 
with  which  they  are  confronted.  That  cer- 
tainly doesn't  speak  too  well  for  a  member 
that  at  one  time  held  the  position  of  number 
two  man  in  this  government.  If  the  rest  of 
the  minister  are  the  way  he  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  government  certainly  is  a  real  disgrace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recommendations  are  as 
follows: 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Chatham-Kent): 
Why  doesn't  the  member  just  table  them? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  All  the  member  is  asking 
me  to  do  is  to  talk  indefinitely,  and  I  can 
easily  do  that. 

Mr.  McKeough:  That's  what  the  member 
is  doing. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Go  right  aheadl 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Where  was  the  member 
earlier  in  the  evening  when  other  members 
spoke  for  an  hour-and-a-half  and  almost  two 
hours.  He  wasn't  around.  All  of  a  sudden  he 
has  rested  up  and  he  comes  in  here  and  now 
he  wants  to  yap. 

Mr.  McKeough:  I  was  waiting  breathlessly 
to  hear  the  member. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Oh  yes,  that's  right. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Read  it  in. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Oh,  I  intend  to  do  so; 
whether  he  makes  comments  or  not. 

Mr.  McKeough:  He  will,  ad  nauseam. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  recommendations  of 
the  Lucier  Estates  Home  Owners  Associa- 
tion, a  group  that  have  mobile  homes  in  an 
area  south  of  Windsor,  are  as  follows: 

1.  We  recommend  that  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment, along  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, take  a  long,  hard,  intensive  look  into 
bringing  into  effect  legislation  mobile  home 
dwellers  desperately  need,  such  as  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  that  would  give 
them  some  type  of  protection.  They  want 
this  immediately,  not  in  the  long  distant 
future. 

2.  We  recommend  that  Central  Mort- 
gage and  Housing  Corp.  get  involved  in 
this  by  making  low  cost  mortgages  avail- 
able to  mobile  home  owners. 

3.  We  recommend  that  before  a  park  is 
to  be  set  up,  all  plans  must  be  submitted 
to  the  government  for  approval. 

4.  We  recommend  that  the  government 
either  start  their  own  parks  or  make  gov- 
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emment  grants  available  to  those  wanting 
to  provide  a  decent  place  for  mobile  home 
owners  to  live. 

5.  That  all  distributors  in  the  business 
of  selling  these  units  must  be  government 
approved  and  meet  the  laws  we  hope  are 
put  into  effect  regarding  the  service  and 
sale  of  mobile  homes. 

6.  We  recommend  and  acknowledge  that 
rules  and  regulations  are  a  necessity  for 
the  general  well-being  of  a  mobile  home 
estate,  however  these  rules  and  regula- 
tions should  not  be  forced  on  the  people 
but  put  to  the  majority  of  the  residents 
to  decide  what  rules  they  see  fit  to  live 
under.  After  all,  we  are  the  people  who 
are  supposed  to  be  living  in  a  democracy 
and  not  a  dictatorship. 

7.  We  recommend  that  we  should  be 
entitled  to  full  police  protection  as  all 
other  home  owners  are  in  all  respects  of 
the  law. 

8.  We  recommend  that  the  government 
take  a  serious  look  in  regard  to  rents 
charged  and  enforce  some  type  of  rent 
control. 

9.  We  want  to  be  treated  as  regular 
home  owners,  as  we  are  not  gypsies  or 
nomads,  which  is  what  many  people  have 
the  impression  we  are. 

10.  We  would  like  to  ask  why  the  gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  dragging  its  feet  in 
all  of  the  above  areas  we  have  listed.  It 
appears  to  us  that  at  the  present  time  the 
government  seems  to  think  if  they  ignore 
us  we  will  go  away. 

11.  We  also  would  like  to  know  what 
would  happen  to  us  if  the  community  de- 
cided they  didn't  want  us  and  put  the  60- 
day  trailer  limit  into  effect.  Where  do  we 
go?  What  do  we  do  then? 

12.  What  would  happen  to  us,  if  the 
owner  ever  decided  to  sell  his  land  to 
another  individual  or  party  and  they  de- 
cided they  didn't  want  a  mobile  home 
park,  but  wanted  to  go  into  housing  or 
apartments?  Where  would  we  go  and  what 
would  we  do? 

You  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  mobile 
home  tenants  are  extremely  concerned  as  to 
what  would  happen  to  them.  They  have  re- 
ceived no  direction  from  government. 
Government  implemented  a  study  back  in 
1971,  but  since  then  has  been  dragging  its 
feet. 

The  last  item  I  wanted  to  bring  up  is  the 
problem  of  the  gasoline  retailers.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  and  brought  it  up  on  the  floor 


of  the  House  years  ago.  There  has  been  no 
action  on  the  part  of  this  government  as  far 
as  the  retail  gas  dealers  of  the  province  are 
concerned.  It  looks  as  if  this  government, 
has  no  intention  of  alleviating  the  problems 
of  the  gasoline  dealers. 

The  gasoline  dealers  are  in  the  most  em- 
barrassing position  in  that  they  have  to  obey 
just  exactly  what  the  gasoline  distributor,  the 
producer,  says  to  them.  They  have  no  alter- 
native but  either  to  abide  by  that  or  close 
up  shop. 

They,  have  petitioned  this  government  time 
and  time  again  for  some  kind  of  action  and 
are  getting  nowhere.  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  record  just  the  few  recommendations 
they  have  and  a  few  suggestions  they  make. 

They  operate  a  business  in  which  they  are 
not  free  to  set  their  own  hours  second  they 
are  not  free  to  buy  the  gasoline  they  choose. 
Third,  they  are  compelled  to  buy  designated 
brands  of  miscellaneous  items  at  prices  that 
are  not  always  competitive.  Fourth,  they  are 
not  free  to  advertise  their  ov^ti  name;  they're 
compelled  to  advertise  the  oil  company;  Fifth, 
they  are  compelled  to  pay  for  promotional 
advertising  programmes  and  contests  sponsor- 
ed by  oil  companies.  Sixth,  they  are  compel- 
led to  accept  unusual  leases  and  contract 
charges  or  abandon  the  business. 

However,  the  service  station  operators  do 
happen  to  have  two  freedoms.  They  are:  one, 
the  freedom  to  do  everything  the  oil  company 
suggests:  two,  the  freedom  to  go  broke. 

You  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  gaso- 
line dealers  are  confronted  with  extremely 
unfair  competition,  unfair  margins,  unfair 
lease  agreements,  price  discrimination  and  all 
types  of  promotional  gimmicks.  This  govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  looking  into  the  problems 
of  franchising,  to  date  has  done  nothing  with 
the    report   submitted    to    it   in   July,    1971. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  now  11:40,  p.m.  With  the  time 
I  have  available  I  wish  to  try  in  my  own 
way  to  dispel  some,  but  not  all,  of  the  myths 
that  have  left  an  unfair  impression  of  the 
organized  workers  of  this  province  and  of 
this  country.  I,  first,  wish  to  paraphrase  the 
following  statement  as  a  preface  to  my  main 
remarks : 

Every  week  19  Canadians  are  killed  on 
the  job  and,  on  an  average  day,  2,240  are 
injured.  The  total  is  even  higher  if  we  take 
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into  account  those  who  are  self-employed 
in  agriculture,  fishing,  banking,  trapping, 
and  some  service  industries  with  fewer 
than  four  employees,  and  so  on.  The  real 
death  toll  for  1971  is  probably  over  1,300. 
Again,  in  1965,  seven  million  man-days 
were  lost  on  account  of  occupational  acci- 
dents, which  was  four  times  the  loss  by 
strikes  and  lockouts. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  controversy  around 
the  operations  of  firms  providing  professional 
strike-breaking  services  to  struck  plants  in 
Ontario.  And  I  want  to  quote  from  Mr.  T.  M. 
Fielder,  president  of  the  Ontario  Chamber  of 
Commerce: 

Whatever  one  thinks  of  some  of  the  con- 
duct of  these  firms  which  sell  their  services 
to  a  struck  employer,  it  will  be  highly  un- 
fortimate  if  a  municipal  council  resolution 
or  a  new  law  out  of  Queens  Park  is  based 
on  this  aspect  alone,  which  is  really  irrele- 
vant to  the  fundamental  issues. 

I  also  want  to  quote  from  a  statement  by 
Harold  J.  Clawson,  vice  president  of  the  Steel 
Co.  of  Canada: 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  is 
now  asking  various  municipal  councils  to 
request  the  provincial  government  to  pass 
laws  prohibiting  the  use  of  so-called  pro- 
fessional strike-breakers.  Some  councils 
have  supported  this  position.  I  wonder  if 
they  know  what  they  are  doing.  Let's 
make  no  mistake  about  it,  what  the  OF 
of  L  wants  is  not  just  restrictions  on  pro- 
fessional strike-breakers,  they  want  the  law 
to  prohibit  any  operation  of  a  place  of 
business  during  a  strike. 

Canadian  unionists  have  been  made  the  na- 
tion's economic  whipping  boys.  They  are 
blamed  for  "exhorbitant"  wage  settlements 
that  allegedly  cause  inflation,  and  for  strikes 
that  disrupt  the  economy  and  inconvenience 
the  public.  They  have  been  accused  of  becom- 
ing too  powerful,  of  pursuing  their  own  "sel- 
fish" interests,  to  the  detriment  of  the  unor- 
ganized workers,  the  poor,  and  those  on  fixed 
incomes. 

This  is  the  way  unions  are  portrayed  in 
the  news  media.  And  the  effect  of  this  bad 
public  image  has  been  to  convince  many 
citizens,  perhaps  even  the  majority,  that  laws 
should  be  passed  to  curb  unions'  rights,  and 
particularly  the  right  to  strike. 

There  are  feelings,  with  such  an  anti-labour 
mood  prevailing,  that  some  politicians  may 
be  tempted  to  capitalize  on  that  feeling  by 
enacting  or  promising  to  enact  legislation  to 


shackle    unions    and    reduce    some    of    their 
hard-won  rights. 

At  a  time  when  everyone  is  seeking  a 
scapegoat  for  our  economic  troubles,  the 
unions  are  the  likeliest  and  most  vulnerable 
target.  This  attitude  is  becoming  prevalent 
because  few  people  know  anything  about 
union  history,  union  structures,  union  meth- 
ods. This  ignorance  is  because  of  the  inade- 
quacies of  our  educational  system,  which 
teaches  students  virtually  nothing  of  value 
about  the  labour  movement.  The  textbooks 
glorify  the  business  tycoons  and  the  politicians 
of  the  past. 

The  one-sided  press  coverage  of  labour 
problems  is  another  cause  of  labour's  bad 
public  image.  Although  95  out  of  every  100 
contract  negotiations  reach  a  settlement  with- 
out any  overt  fuss  or  incident,  the  press  con- 
centrates on  the  other  five  that  end  in  strikes 
—and  especially  on  the  relatively  few  that 
develop  picket  line  troubles.  The  only  time 
the  average  person  reads  or  hears  about 
unions  is  when  they  are  on  strike,  and  to  him 
this  represents  the  normal,  everyday  be- 
haviour. 

Organized  wage  and  salary  earners  are 
the  only  group  in  our  society  who  are  obliged 
to  justify  and  bargain  for  increased  incomes. 
The  manufacturer  who  wishes  to  raise  his 
income  merely  adds  another  cent  or  two  to 
the  price  of  his  product.  The  retailer  adds 
his  markup.  The  doctors  and  lav^^ers  raise 
their  fees.  The  landlord  raises  the  rent.  The 
banker  raises  interest  rates. 

All  these  increases  are  made  unilaterally 
and  arbitrarily,  without  reference  to  any  regu- 
lation, laws,  or  other  form  of  control.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cedures under  the  Labour  Relations  Act  that 
organized  workers  must  face,  almost  always 
in  the  public  eye. 

What  kind  of  public  image  would  doctors 
project  if  they  were  compelled  to  negotiate 
higher  fees  with  their  patients,  and,  failing 
agreement,  refuse  to  treat  them?  Or  landlords, 
if  they  had  to  negotiate  rental  hikes  with 
their  tenants,  and,  failing  agreement,  lock 
them  out?  Or  retailers,  if  they  had  to  nego- 
tiate all  price  increases  with  the  consumer 
groups,  and,  failing  agreement,  refuse  to  sell 
them  milk,  bread,  or  staple  foods?  They 
would  soon  suffer  the  same  decline  in  popu- 
larity that  unions  do  every  time  a  strike 
occurs. 

It  is  fashionable  these  days  to  condemn 
strikes  as  barbaric  and  obsolete.  These  criti- 
cisms  miss   the   point.   Low  wages,   unstable 
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working  conditions  and  inadequate  benefits 
are  the  real  barbaric  aspects  of  our  economy, 
but  they  are  far  from  obsolete.  Until  they 
are,  the  strike  will  remain  as  the  only  real 
weapon  at  labour's  disposal  to  improve  the 
worker's  status. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  no  union  is 
ever  eager  to  stage  a  strike.  Most  unions,  in 
fact,  measure  their  success  in  any  one  year 
by  the  degree  to  which  they  have  kept  strikes 
to  a  minimum.  When  a  strike  is  called,  it  is 
only  as  a  last  resort— after  they  have  felt  that 
the  employer  is  most  unreasonable  and  that 
they  are  left  with  no  alternative. 

The  fact  that  only  five  per  cent  of  labour 
disputes  lead  to  a  strike  should  be  sufiB- 
cient  proof  that  unions,  far  from  fomenting 
troubles,  spend  most  of  their  time  settling 
disputes  before  the  strike  stage  is  reached. 
But  the  press,  the  public  and  some  politicians 
are  not  satisfied  with  a  95  per  cent  batting 
average. 

Some  demand  nothing  short  of  perfection 
in  labour  relations,  even  if  that  means  out- 
lawing strikes  and  settling  wage  levels  by 
arbitrary  methods.  Any  attempt  to  impose 
such  a  simple  solution  would,  of  course,  pro- 
duce chaos  instead  of  better  relations.  Not 
only  would  illegal  strikes  multiply,  but  frus- 
trated workers  would  resort  to  other  perhaps 
even  more  damaging  forms  of  protest— ab- 
senteeism, malingering,  the  slowdown  and 
work-to-rule  methods.  I  don't  feel  anyone 
would  favour  these  alternatives. 

If  unions  were  even  one-tenth  as  powerful 
as  they  are  thought  to  be,  they  should  have 
been  able  to  redistribute  the  national  income 
to  a  greater  extent  than  they  have  so  far. 
In  fact,  over  the  past  50  years,  despite  all  the 
efforts  of  organized  labour,  the  share  of  the 
national  income  that  goes  to  wages  and 
salaries  has  increased  only  a  few  percentage 
points.  Although  most  people  are  better  off 
today,  much  the  same  income  gap  remains 
between  various  groups  of  the  population. 
This  state  of  affairs  could  hardly  exist  if 
unions  were  now  more  powerful  than  the 
employers.  The  day  to  take  such  a  suggestion 
seriously  will  be  the  day  when  a  shop  steward 
has  the  power  to  fire  his  boss. 

The  myth  that  union-won  wage  increases 
are  the  chief  cause  of  inflation  persists,  de- 
spite conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary.  A 
report  published  last  year  by  the  influential 
Organization  for  Economic  Co-operation  and 
Development  stated  flatly  that  wage  rates  in 
Canada  have  lagged  behind  advances  in  pro- 
duction and  profits.  The  OECD  said  that  the 
recent  strong  acceleration  of  pay  rates  con- 


stituted simply  a  catching  up  with  the  past 
increases  in  output  and  corporate  profits, 
which  ran  ahead  of  wages  by  about  three 
years  throughout  the  1960s. 

Even  the  Liberal  government's  now  de- 
funct Prices  and  Incomes  Commission,  which 
put  most  of  the  blame  for  inflation  on  Can- 
ada's labour  unions,  had  a  change  of  mind 
just  before  being  phased  out.  Its  chairman, 
Dr.  John  Young,  admitted  in  his  last  report 
that  "we  do  not  attach  particular  significance 
to  unions  as  a  contributing  force  in  inflation." 
This  was  a  complete  about-face  from  his 
anti-labour  speeches  during  his  tenure  as 
commission  chairman. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  quote  from  an- 
other Liberal  government  document,  the  1971 
Senate  report  on  growth,  employment  and 
price  stability,  which  also  exonerated  the 
unions  as  the  major  cause  of  rising  prices. 
Said  the  report: 

The  main  reason  why  unions  are  charac- 
teristically allocated  blame  for  inflation  is 
that  they  go  after  income  gains  for  their 
members  so  very  much  in  public.  Other 
groups  are  able  to  do  the  same  thing  more 
quietly,  sometimes  almost  unnoticed  by  the 
public.  But  collective  bargaining  is,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  one  of  the  noisiest 
economic  processes  known  to  man;  and 
this  makes  unions  especially  vulnerable  to 
bing  designated  as  major  social  and  eco- 
nomic scapegoats. 

The  labour  movement  is  people  who  are 
constantly  examining  their  responsibilities  to 
people.  The  labour  movement  has  assessed 
and  is  assessing  its  role  and  has  opted  for 
social  unionism. 

There  has  been,  and  still  is,  opposition  to 
involving  themselves  in  activities  other  than 
their  own  immediate  and  internal  affairs. 
But  labour  has  recognized  that  brotherhood 
demands  an  interest  in  their  communities, 
their  country  and  its  people  and  their  well- 
being;  that  the  protection  of  their  own  hard- 
won  gains  demands  a  say  in  government 
where  the  rules  are  made  and  power  lies;  and 
that  if,  they  are  to  remain  a  social  force  for 
good  they  must  identify  with  the  weak,  the 
poor,  the  unorganized  and  the  unfortunate. 

Herein  lies  the  fear  of  the  establishment 
today,  the  fear  so  often  expressed  by  spokes- 
men for  the  corporate  giants,  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  manufacturers'  associations, 
media  editorials  enacted  upon  by  their  politi- 
cal cronies  in  Canada— free  enterprise  Liberal 
and  Conservative  parties.  The  fear  is  that 
someday  union  members— ordinary  working 
folk  of  all  vocations— will  realize  their  poten- 
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tial  strength,  will  realize  that  they  could 
elect  a  government  that  could  give  them  a 
tax  cut  instead  of  big  business. 

They  could  legislate  programmes  and  ex- 
penditures for  many  things  that  need  to  be 
done— jobs,  environmental  cleanups;  things 
which  directly  create  jobs— instead  of  huge 
handouts  of  public  tax  dollars  to  the  corpo- 
rate giants,  in  the  pious  hope  that  they  might 
use  some  of  it  to  create  a  job  instead  of 
eliminating  jobs. 

Their  record  to  date,  I  think  you  will 
agree,  has  been  lousy.  This  is  a  fear;  this  is 
why  unions  are  under  greater  attack  today 
than  at  any  time  since  the  battle  to  organize. 
It  is  a  much  more  sophisticated  attack  that  at- 
tempts to  surround,  capture  and  then  enlist 
those  who  desperately  need  union  organiza- 
tion and  political  help,  against  the  one  organi- 
zation—the union  movement— that  does  have 
a  decent  batting  average  on  their  behalf. 

Those  who  decry  organized  labour,  I'm 
personally  convinced,  don't  really  fear  labour 
alone.  The  business  and  corporate  world 
would  see  it  as  a  workers  fraternal  club,  just 
as  they  see  the  manufacturers'  association  and 
chamber  of  commerce  as  theirs.  They  prob- 
ably don't  even  mind  a  few  individual  union- 
ists getting  involved  politically,  as  long  as  it 
is  with  the  establishment  parties  like  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  which  they  can 
control. 

What  scares  the  devil  out  of  them  is  the 
thought  working  people  might  really  chal- 
lenge their  hold  on  the  economy  and  turn  it 
to  a  people's  society  instead  of  a  profits 
society.  The  people  might  organize  with  and 
join  a  political  party  that  is  prepared  to  make 
substantial  changes  in  the  current  rules  of  the 
economic  game  they  are  playing. 

This  is  why  the  attack  on  labour  today; 
this  is  why  attempts  are  made  to  highlight 
major  contract  gains  and  strikes— to  imply 
that  unions  are  greedy  and  willing  to  cause 
serious  disruption  to  achieve  their  selfish  aims; 
to  loudly  proclaim  that  unions  won't  co- 
operate to  control  wages  so  that  inflation  can 
be  licked;  that  unions  sticking  up  for  people 
create  all  those  bums  who  sit  around  because 
they  don't  want  to  work. 

We've  all  heard  the  charges;  the  sneaky 
inferences  and  the  pleas  for  control  and  the 
restraint  on  the  big  bad  unions  who  are 
causing  all  the  little  people  so  much  anguish. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  do  make  mistakes  and 
they  should  not  wear  any  halo  of  absolute 
purity.  But  let  me  lay  it  on  the  line;  there 
has  never  been  such  a  bull  roar  tossed  at  the 
working  people   of   Canada  in   35   years   as 


there  has  been  in  the  past  two  years.  It's 
deliberate  and  contrived  deceit.  It's  intended 
to  shake  their  confidence  in  themselves  and 
in  their  frustrations;  provoke  them  either  into 
no  outside  action,  or  conversely  into  stupid 
acts  of  anarchy  which  could  only  aid  the 
campaign  of  their  enemies. 

I  don't  mind  urging  all  of  them  to  take 
effective  action  on  behalf  of  all  the  unfortu- 
nate people  of  this  coimtry.  To  mobilize  their 
real  power,  their  political  power  in  coming 
elections.  They  must  take  heart  in  ending 
some  of  the  double  standards  in  our  country. 
Why  is  labour  and  the  NDP  blamed  for  wel- 
fare bums  when  the  huge  corporations  of  this 
country  are  the  ones  getting  the  handouts 
from  our  tax  dollars? 

Twenty  years  ago  corporations  paid  28  per 
cent  of  all  direct  taxes  collected  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  individuals  paid  26.7— fairly 
equal.  In  1973,  individuals  will  pay  49.9  of 
all  direct  income  taxes,  and  corporations  only 
12.2— most  of  which  they  will  get  back  in 
government  grants. 

Surely  this  indicates  clearly  who  is  calling 
the  shot  and  who  qualifies  as  a  welfare  bum. 
It's  not  the  producer  or  the  unfortunate  guy 
on  welfare. 

Why  should  a  rich  man  holding  two  or 
more  jobs  be  considered  to  have  diversified 
holdings,  while  a  worker  with  two  jobs  is 
moonlighting?  Why  should  speculators  be 
allowed  to  boost  property  values  through 
phoney  sales  by  $3,000,  $4,000,  $5,000, 
$6,000,  $10,000  or  $15,000  a  lot  before  a 
house  is  ever  built,  when  so  many  people 
need  houses  and  when  it  results  in  prices 
and  rents  too  high  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Canadians? 

Why  should  public  initiative  be  attacked 
by  old  parties  and  business  politicians  because 
it  interferes  with  private  enterprise?  Aren't 
the  private  enterprise  boys  the  very  ones  who 
are  getting  the  public  help  from  our  taxes? 
Why  should  our  tax  dollars  subsidize  new 
automated  plants  for  corporations  that  often 
result  in  fewer  jobs  for  workers  and  more 
profit  for  business?  What's  fair  about  that? 

How  far  do  you  think  a  factory  worker 
would  get  if  he  asked  for  tax  deferments  and 
tried  to  pay  no  taxes  while  he  fought  his 
attachment  in  court?  We  can  laugh  at  that, 
but  isn't  it  exactly  what  the  big  corporations 
and  the  wealthy  are  getting  away  with,  while 
lower  and  middle  income  people  are  made 
the  scapegoats? 

It  is  clear  that  labour  is  ready  and  willing 
to  sit  down  as  equals  and  discuss  wages  and 
the  operation  of  essential  services  at  the  time 
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of  labour  disputes.  But  they  should  make  it 
equally  obvious  that  the  people  want  jobs 
and  security— legitimate  demands— not  wel- 
fare; that  they  are  ready  to  crack  down  on 
anyone  who  abuses  welfare,  corporate  as  well 
as  individuals. 

They  should  make  it  clear  that  what  they 
want  is  honest  tax  reform  and  that  they  want 
effective  consiuner  protection,  essential  health, 
education  and  housing  services  supphed  on  a 
cost  basis  with  the  speculator  and  profiteer 
consigned  to  the  ashcan  where  they  belong. 

Give  us  a  fair  society,  with  people  as  the 
most  important  goal,  and  labour  will  more 
than  play  a  responsible  role.  But  let  them  not 
kid  themselves  any  longer.  If  they  want 
equity,  justice  and  opportunity,  they  are  going 
to  have  to  fight  for  it!  With  the  responsi- 
bility they  have,  the  labour  movement  should 
be  in  the  fight  for  justice  for  people. 

I  hope  my  efforts  this  evening,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  bring  somewhat  of  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  involved,  regarding  an 
important  aspect  of  our  social  and  economic 
development.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  allowing  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enter  the  Throne  debate. 

The  Speech  from  the  Throne  covered  a 
rather  large  area  of  government  involvement 
in  the  quality  of  life  of  the  citizens  of 
Ontario. 

As  on  opposition  member,  I  beheve  some 
of  the  proposals  are  good  and  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  many,  but  there  are  some  that 
cannot  be  accepted  without  some  strong 
reservation  and  debate. 

I  commend  the  government— even  at  this 
late  date— on  its  announcement  of  a  crack- 
down on  the  illegal  use  of  drugs  in  Ontario 
and  its  intention  to  bring  in  strong  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  citizens  and  the 
enforcement  of  programmes  to  combat  drugs 
related  to  crime.  This  is  a  decision  long 
overdue,  for  the  drug  problem  in  Ontario  is 
at  a  critical  level.  I  believe,  as  many  citizens 
do,  that  both  levels  of  government,  provincial 
and  federal,  and  our  courts  have  been  far 
too  lenient  in  controlling  drug  abuse  in 
Ontario. 

My  suggestion  the  other  day,  directed  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  (Mr. 
Kerr),  that  the  government  place  bounties  on 
drug  pushers  is  nothing  new.  I  have  been 
told  that  other  countries  use  a  similar  method 


of  controlling  drug  pushers.  I  believe,  as 
others  do,  that  a  drug  pusher  is  one  of  the 
lowest  creatures  present  in  our  society,  the 
lowest  form  of  an  animal,  and  shoidd  be 
treated  as  such.  The  government  has  had 
bounties  placed  on  animals  such  as  the 
wolves;  they  had  a  price  on  their  heads,  and 
they  almost  became  extinct.  At  one  time 
wolves  were  considered  a  menace  to  our 
survival  and  to  society  as  a  whole.  Drug 
pushers  are  kiUers.  The  province  should  put 
a  price  on  the  head  of  every  drug  pusher  if 
we  are  to  control  drug  abuse  in  Ontario. 

The  introduction  of  offtrack  betting  serv- 
ices in  Ontario  will  no  doubt  bring  in  addi- 
tional revenues  to  the  province,  and  I  sug- 
gest once  again  that  the  municipahties  should 
share  in  that  revenue  through  a  special 
municipal  tax  programme  that  would  pro- 
vide additional  income  to  the  municipahties. 

As  the  member  for  Samia  (Mr.  BuUbrook) 
has  stated,  there  was  nothing  mentioned  in 
the  Throne  Speech  concerning  labour,  except 
for  one  matter  that  leaves  the  impression  that 
all  labour  in  Ontario  is  dishonest,  or  labour 
is  a  poor  citizen  and  is  unworthy.  Often  state- 
ments by  the  government  single  out  labour 
as  an  evil  to  our  society;  a  poor  attitude  for 
the  government  to  take.  As  to  the  remarks 
that  an  inquiry  into  organized  crime  in  labour 
would  be  established  in  this  session,  we  in 
the  Liberal  Party  have  asked  the  government 
to  broaden  its  terms  of  reference  to  cover 
all  organized  crime  in  Ontario,  an  inquiry 
similar  to  one  the  Province  of  Quebec  has 
initiated.  No  doubt  organized  crime  in  On- 
tario and  Quebec  are  related. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  deeply  concerned  by 
the  statement  dealing  with  provincial  growth 
of  goods  and  services  and  the  predicted  in- 
crease to  six  per  cent  this  year,  as  compared 
to  an  estimate  of  5.5  per  cent  gain  in  1972. 
The  gross  national  product  in  Canada  rose  by 
10.6  per  cent  in  1972,  the  largest  advance  in 
six  years,  reaching  a  total  of  almost  $103 
billion,  value  of  all  goods  and  services  pro- 
duced in  Canada. 

What  a  ridiculous  way  to  measure  our 
wealth  in  this  country.  The  fantastic  growth 
of  wealth  has  put  more  money  and  profit 
into  the  hands  of  the  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies, adding  further  to  inflation. 

We  Canadians  perhaps  have  the  highest 
lending  rates  compared  to  many  countries. 
Just  this  week  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  taken 
steps  to  tighten  up  on  lending,  but  then  who 
suffers?  The  banks'  best  customers  will  re- 
ceive the  bank  loans,  small  businesses  and 
home  buyers  will  find  it  harder  to  get  loans 
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and  will  be  forced  then  to  pay  higher  interest 
rates.  The  same  conditions  that  existed  in 
1969  cannot  be  accepted  or  tolerated  by  the 
general  public. 

Action  must  be  taken  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  even  the  provinces  to  apply 
pressure  to  reduce  the  rates  so  that  the  aver- 
age citizen  can  afford  to  purchase  a  home  at 
a  reasonable  interest  rate. 

I  have  heard  so  much  of  the  federal  Con- 
servative Party  wanting  to  bring  in  price  and 
wage  controls,  but  never  once  including 
profits.  This  measure  of  price  and  wage  con- 
trol was  used  in  the  United  States  with  little 
success,  if  any.  Inflation  is  on  the  rampage 
in  the  United  States  and  is  present  in  Can- 
ada. With  the  accelerating  boom  in  the 
economy,  we  in  Ontario  and  Canada  have 
failed  to  provide  the  necessary  jobs  for  a 
healthy  economy.  There  is  not  sufficient  em- 
ployment available  and  the  right  of  every 
Canadian  to  share  in  that  prosperity  has  been 
denied. 

I  quote  from  the  Throne  Speech: 

.  .  .  the  average  unemployment  rate  has 
declined  from  5.2  per  cent  in  1971  to  4.8 
per  cent  in  1972,  and  a  record  of  140,000 
new  jobs  were  created.  .  .  .  imemployment 
in  Ontario  was  4.1  per  cent  in  February  of 
this  year  compared  with  4.6  in  February, 
1972. 

Yes,  no  doubt  these  are  true;  unemployment 
has  declined,  but  not  far  enough.  It  has  been 
said  that  in  a  healthy  economy  the  level  of 
imemployment  should  be  around  the  three 
per  cent  level.  The  federal  government  and 
the  provinces  have  many  cost  sharing  schemes 
to  create  new  employment  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
This  has  certainly  reduced  unemployment  in 
the  early  months  of  1973  to  4.1  per  cent  with 
such  programmes  as  initiative  grants  and 
others. 

I  refer  to  an  article  printed  in  the  Evening 
Tribune,  Thursday,  Jan.  4,  1973: 

The  Niagara  Parks  Commission  received 
a  grant  of  $27,144  which  will  provide  jobs 
for  20  labourers  or  232  man  weeks-work. 
The  MP  for  Niagara  Falls  said  that  this 
grant  is  to  aid  in  the  area's  high  winter 
unemployment  problems.  Work  to  be  done 
will  include  improvement  of  parkland,  the 
Niagara  shoreline,  cleaning  of  ditches  and 
culverts  and  other  improvement  jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  grant  could  create  five  per- 
manent jobs  for  one  year.  No  doubt  the 
Niagara  Parks  Commission  can  well  afford 
paying  the  total  cost  of  this  project.  It  is 
rather  regrettable  that  a  government  agency 
such  as  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission  should 


have  to  bow  to  a  federal  government  loan  to 
do  this  work,  particularly  as  the  Niagara 
Parks  Commission  has  the  funds  there  to  do 
it  itself. 

If  both  the  federal  government  and  the 
province  can  provide  the  capital  for  such 
programmes  for  a  short  period  of  three 
months  of  employment  for  many,  and  this 
government  can  come  into  this  House  and 
use  the  unemployment  figures  of  4.1  per  cent, 
telling  the  public  we  have  a  healthy  economy 
with  full  employment,  this  statement  by  the 
government  is  shameful.  It  is  a  precedent  that 
has  been  followed  year  after  year.  It  is  a  mis- 
leading statement  that  cannot  be  accepted  or 
tolerated  any  longer  by  those  citizens  of  this 
province  who  suffer  under  unemployment. 

The  people  in  Ontario  want  job  security 
and  believe  that  this  is  a  right  and  the  gov- 
ernment must  provide  the  leadership  in  creat- 
ing that  goal.  We  have  seen  many  instances 
where  industries  have  closed  down  with  gov- 
ernment doing  little,  if  anything.  I  can  recall 
the  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Ren  wick) 
speaking  here  about  a  year  or  so  ago  with 
regard  to  the  closing  of  the  Dunlop  Rubber 
plant  in  Toronto.  I  think  much  of  it  must 
have  been  caused  by  Hydro  not  purchasing 
their  goods  from  a  source  close  by,  and  per- 
haps the  government  should  rap  the  knuckles 
of  Ontario  Hydro. 

In  the  Canada-Japan  Newsletter  dated 
December,  1972,  I  noted  that  about  6,421 
metric  tons  of  preheater  and  superheater 
tubes  were  purchased  in  Japan.  This  is  an- 
other matter  that  I  cannot  accept  at  this  time, 
when  there  are  industries  here  in  Canada, 
particularly  in  Ontario,  such  as  Rabcock  Wil- 
cox at  Gait  and  Combustion  Enineering  in 
Montreal,  that  are  capable  of  manufacturing 
these  tubes. 

I  can  recall  working  for  a  company  in  the 
city  of  Port  Colbome  about  10  or  15  years 
ago,  the  former  E.  B.  McCee  Ltd.,  which 
used  to  fabricate  preheater  tubes  for  Ontario 
Hydro.  At  that  time,  I  recall,  Ontario  Hydro 
had  a  government  inspector  there;  and  after 
every  stage  in  the  fabricating  process  he 
measured  the  material  with  a  micrometer  to 
see  that  it  didn't  distort  too  much  in  its 
roundness.  The  measurements  were  checked 
and  the  material  was  machined.  I  just  wonder 
if  Ontario  Hydro  has  sent  inspectors  over  to 
Japan  to  see  what  type  of  work  it  is  going 
to  get. 

But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  I  believe  full  emplo}Tnent 
could  have  been  provided  for  about  36  men 
here  in  Canada  or  in  Ontario.  I  think  it  is 
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ridiculous  that  Ontario  Hydro  has  the  right 
to  leave  this  country  to  purchase  goods  that 
can  be  produced  here. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  What  about 
them  hiring  American  firms  to  do  their  con- 
struction work? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  that  I  think  the  gov- 
ernment should  rap  Ontario  Hydro's  knuckles 
very  hard  on  this  matter. 

In  other  debates  in  the  Legislature  I  have 
suggested  measures  I  thought  would  create 
steady  employment  for  many.  If  we  are 
committed  to  the  theme,  "Keep  Ontario 
Beautiful,"  then  the  government  must  em- 
ploy environmental  personnel  on  a  full-time 
basis.  I  was  very  interested  in  the  comments 
of  the  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville  (Mr. 
B.  Newman)  tonight,  dealing  with  waste  dis- 
posal; what  he  suggested  would  create  jobs 
too,  and  I  think  this  is  a  good  idea. 

The  recycling  of  our  waste,  such  as  old 
automobiles  and  the  millions  of  tons  of  metal 
scrap  that  clutter  up  our  communities,  as 
well  as  many  other  waste  materials,  can  bring 
in  revenue  to  oflFset  some  of  the  cost  of 
employing  environmental  personnel. 

I  welcome  the  announcement  that  the 
government  will  introduce  legislation  which 
will  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  Niagara 
Escarpment.  We  in  the  opposition  have  been 
critical  of  the  government  for  not  having 
taken  action  earlier.  I  have  always  disagreed 
with  the  present  government  agencies  in  pur- 
chasing land  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula.  At 
present,  the  Niagara  Peninsula  Conservation 
Authority  is  spending  almost  its  entire  budget 
in  purchasing  different  site  areas  along  the 
Niagara  Escarpment.  This  should  be  a  com- 
pletely provincial  project;  all  the  costs  should 
be  borne  by  the  province  and  not  financed  on 
a  percentage  assessment  basis,  as  it  applies 
now  to  the  property  owners  in  the  Niagara 
region. 

I  also  welcome  the  announcement  that  the 
Ontario  government  has  given  consideration 
to  purchasing  additional  parklands  in  the 
St.  Johns  area,  a  very  beautiful  location  in 
Niagara  region.  But  I  am  rather  disappointed 
with  the  Conservative  government  for  not 
living  up  to  one  of  its  previous  commitments, 
to  purchase  parklands  west  of  Point  Albino, 
in  the  town  of  Fort  Erie.  This  announce- 
ment came  by  way  of  my  provincial  colleague 
from  Welland,  I  believe,  back  in  September 
1968.  Then  followed  further  press  releases 
stating  that  the  government  was  considering 


the  purchase   of  mini-parks  along  the  lake- 
shore  in  the  town  of  Fort  Erie. 

I  regret  that  the  government  has  not  lived 
up  to  its  previous  commitment,  for  the  time 
is  now  for  the  purchase  of  that  parkland. 
Citizens  in  the  region  require  a  site  for  a 
new  park;  additional  recreation  area  is  a 
must.  Beach  access  is  needed,  as  well  as  land 
to  be  used  by  recreation  vehicles  such  as 
snowmobiles,  dune  buggies  and  so  forth.  The 
citizens  in  the  region  have  the  energy  to 
burn  in  their  leisure  time,  and  this  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  government  to  fill  that 
need. 

The  other  consideration  that  the  govern- 
ment must  initiate  is  a  programme  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  tourist  information 
centre  at  the  entrance  to  or  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Peace  Bridge  at  Fort  Erie,  Ontario. 
The  town  of  Fort  Erie  is  one  of  the  largest 
ports  of  entry  into  Canada.  Thousands  of 
tourists  enter  Canada  through  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
to  Fort  Erie.  I  understand  tliat  after  the 
completion  of  the  road  construction  by  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions sufficient  land  is  available  for  a  tourist 
centre  just  off  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way, 
west  of  the  Peace  Bridge. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  a  num- 
ber of  customs  and  immigration  officers  who 
would  be  most  happy  to  see  the  completion 
of  a  new  tourist  centre.  The  officers  inform 
me  that  it  would  speed  up  the  flow  of 
traffic.  Often  they  lose  time  and  hold  up 
traffic  in  trying  to  direct  or  inform  the 
tourist  of  the  places  of  interest  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

I  am  sure  that  the  minister  responsible  has 
received  communications  and  information 
from  the  Fort  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce 
suggesting  the  location  of  the  new  site  for 
the  centre.  They  have  offered  their  services 
in  providing  personnel,  so  that  the  centre 
can  be  open  all  year,  which  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  tourist  industry  of  this 
province.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
this  centre.  I  am  sure  it  is  one  of  top  priority 
and  the  need  is  now. 

There  should  be  public  washroom  facilities 
in  the  centre.  Consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  including  accommodation  for  a  bus 
waiting  room.  I  have  been  informed  that  the 
present  bus  service  from  Fort  Erie  and  Buf- 
falo to  Toronto  will  be  improved.  There  will 
be  a  bus  leaving  Fort  Erie  almost  on  an 
hourly  basis.  With  the  subsidies  that  the 
govenmient  provides  in  other  communities  in 
Ontario— for  example,  GO  buses  which  are 
being    paid    for   by    every   taxpayer    in   the 
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province— surely  consideration  can  be  given 
to  this  request  for  a  new  tourist  centre  with 
waiting  rooms  for  bus  passengers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  for  the  decision  of  the 
government  to  take  action  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  physical  resources  in  regard  to  land 
use,  perhaps  it  is  a  little  too  late  to  start 
thinking  of  preserving  our  land.  The  wasteful 
uses  of  fast  growing  urban  areas  have  reduced 
the  rich,  tillable  soil  and  much  of  it  has 
already  disappeared  through  development 
core  centres.  One  would  almost  believe  by 
the  action  and  statements  made  in  the 
Throne  Speech  that  we  are  living  in  Com- 
munist Russia. 

One  would  question  the  government  at  this 
move.  Would  not  only  farmland  but  all  land 
under  the  control  of  the  government  be  an 
agricultural  land  reserve?  I  believe  that  a 
method  of  control  must  be  found  to  protect 
our  valuable  farmlands  for  generations  to 
come. 

But  are  we  going  to  ask  the  farmer  to 
sacrifice  his  only  asset?  There  must  be  a 
guarantee  of  compensation,  and  the  govern- 
ment must  assure  him  of  a  decent  living. 
The  government  moving  in  this  direction 
surely  will  implement  a  programme  of  suflB- 
cient  funds  to  purchase  farmlands. 

The  terms  of  reference  of  the  select  com- 
mittee dealing  with  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  did  not  include  planning.  I  have  noted, 
as  other  members  of  the  committee  found, 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  public  interest 
and  the  largest  portion  of  its  time  were 
focused  on  questions  about  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  approvals  concerning  plarming  proced- 
ures. The  committee  recommended  further 
investigation  into  the  subject  matter.  I  make 
reference  to  recommendation  XXVII,  which 
says: 

The  Legislature  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  undertake  a  comprehensive  re- 
view of  the  planning  process  in  Ontario, 
or  the  government  should  provide  some 
alternate  method  of  conducting  such  a 
review. 

I  would  hope  that  the  government  accepts 
this  recommendation.  In  the  discussion  ses- 
sions that  the  committee  dealt  with  at  its 
hearings  in  Ontario,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver, 
one  can  conclude  that  a  new  Planning  Act  is 
needed  in  Ontario  to  include  the  retention  of 
the  basic  rights  of  landowners  in  Ontario  for 
the  public  good.  If  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
government  to  move  in  this  direction  in  pre- 
serving our  prime  agricultural  lands  for  the 
public  good,  then  the  public  must  purchase 


the  land.  It  is  a  matter  for  both  provincial 
and  federal  government  to  share  in  that 
programme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  of  Ontario 
must  provide  other  measures  to  ensure  a 
viable  agricultural  industry.  I  am  interested 
in  the  report.  Planning  for  Agriculture  in 
Southern  Ontario.  There  must  be  a  policy 
directed  to  the  need  to  decide  the  future 
agricultural  use  of  the  Niagara  food  belt  and 
other  tender  fruit  growing  areas  in  Ontario. 
I  quote  from  the  report. 

In  order  to  provide  the  increased  amount 
of   food   demanded   in    1991    by   a   larger 
and  richer  population,  the  output  of  food 
must  rise  in  Ontario.  With  the  predicted 
increase  in  population  of  two  per  cent  per 
year  and  a  possible  total  increase  to  some 
11.5   million   or  more   by  the  year   1991, 
most  policy  makers  are  concerned  with  the 
amount  of  land  needed  by  agriculture.  The 
output   for  food   must   rise  in   Ontario   or 
there    must   be   larger   purchases    of   food 
from  other  countries  or  our  sales  to  other 
markets  must  be  reduced. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  is  a  fair  warning 
that    the    government   must   now   decide    on 
which   course   to   follow— growing   our   food, 
or  depending  upon  other  markets  perhaps  at 
a  price  the  consumer  cannot  afford.  We  have 
all  seen  the  spiralling  food  costs  that  are  pres- 
ent now.   This   province,   and   Canada   as   a 
whole,    has   little   if   any   food   surplus.    The 
selling  of  all  our  grain— exporting  most  of  it 
—has  created  a  shortage  of  feed  grain  right 
in  our  own  backyard.  The  demand  is  great 
and   the  price  is   high   and  who  pays?  The 
long-suffering  consumer. 

To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Speaker,  Canada 
has  no  food  bank  or  supply  of  food,  such  as 
canned  goods,  that  we  can  turn  to  in  case  of 
a  national  emergency.  We  cannot  even  cope 
with  the  adverse  weather  conditions  that  pre- 
vail in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  reducing 
farm  productivity  in  the  year  1972. 

The  idea  of  a  food  bank  reserve  to  be  set 
up  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  the  form 
of  a  Crown  corporation  or  a  holding  com- 
pany, I  believe  has  potential.  It  would  act 
as  a  guarantee  for  the  fruit  grower  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  his  surplus  crop  and  as 
an  insurance  policy  for  the  people  of  Ontario 
in  case  of  shortage  due  to  crop  failure  or  in 
the  case  of  a  national  disaster  in  the  province 
—as  an  example,  floods  and  drought. 

Surplus  crops  are  a  constant  worry  to  the 
farmer,  not  knowing  if  he  will  be  able  to 
sell  them  or  just  lose  his  investment  by  let- 
ting a  surplus  go  to  waste.  In  1971,  the  fruit 
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grower  was  faced  with  large  surplus  crops 
due  to  the  lack  of  labour  and  processing  faci- 
lities during  the  peak  harvest. 

If  the  government  had  a  food  bank  set  up 
v/ith  suitable  storage  facilities,  such  as  a  fast- 
frozen  food  plant,  it  could  relieve  some  of 
the  farmer's  burden  by  buying  up  his  surplus. 
This  alone  would  create  employment. 

The  harvest  season  for  fruit  runs  for  a 
short  period  and  if  the  growers  do  not  sell 
their  crops  by  then  the  fruit  just  rots.  For 
example,  in  1971  the  growers  had  an  abun- 
dant crop. 

When  there  is  an  over  supply  of  fruit  on 
the  market,  the  government  could  step  in  and 
remove  some  of  the  excess  fruit  off  the  mar- 
ket and  store  it  until  such  time  as  there  is 
a  shortage.  It  then  could  inject  its  supply 
into  the  market  to  help  regulate  the  price  of 
goods. 

I  have  discussed  this  idea  with  persons  who 
are  more  knowledgeable  than  myself  and 
they  have  suggested  that  the  plan  has  merit. 

A  food  bank  is  being  tried  in  the  United 
States  in  the  Mount  Morency  area  by  the 
sour  cherry  industry.  The  United  States 
federal  government  takes  the  sour  cherries 
off  the  market  where  they  are  in  surplus, 
processes  them  and  then  releases  them  into 
the  market  when  the  market  is  able  to  ab- 
sorb them.  This  was  set  up  after  consultation 
and  agreement  with  the  growers  and  pro- 
cessors. 

Mr.  Keith  Matthie,  secretary  manager  for 
the  Ontario  Crop  Growers  Marketing  Board 
and  secretary  manager  of  the  Ontario  Tender 
Fruit  Marketing  Board,  says  it's  a  worthwhile 
plan  in  that  it  is  helping  an  important  indus- 
try and  would  be  beneficial  when  the  need 
arises  for  price  regulation  or  as  a  result  of 
a  natural  disaster.  If  the  government  has  a 
supply  to  put  into  the  market  when  there  has 
been  a  poor  season  in  the  Niagara  fruit  belt, 
it  could  stop  foreign  processors  from  charg- 
ing high  prices. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  matters  con- 
fronting the  consumers  today  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario— the  cost  of  goods  coming  in  from 
the  United  States  and  perhaps  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Australia. 

The  United  States  also  has  a  grain  bank. 
The  government  has  set  up  a  programme 
where  surplus  grains  are  stored  until  such  a 
time  when  they  are  needed  and  can  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  market.  The  government  de- 
cides how  much  grain  will  be  stored  at  one 
time  and  when  and  how  much  will  be  re- 
leased. 


In  the  area  of  grain  storage,  Dr.  D.  N. 
Huntley,  in  the  Ministry  of  Food  and  Agri- 
culture, stated  that  starch  food  like  grains 
can  be  dried  to  a  level  of  10  to  15  per  cent 
moisture  content;  then  they  can  be  stored 
indefinitely  as  long  as  they  are  kept  out  of 
contact  with  insects. 

Also  included  for  indefinite  storage  are 
wheats,  com,  barley  and  oats.  He  also  agrees 
that  it  should  be  under  government  control 
and,  like  Mr.  Matthie,  he  feels  that  it  is  a 
good  mechanism  for  price  regulation  and  a 
good  tool  to  maintain  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand. 

Someone  should  take  the  initiative  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  that  face  the  farmers 
in  the  Niagara  fruit  belt  and  other  areas  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario— particularly  Norfolk 
county  and  Essex  county,  I  believe— in  par- 
ticular vvdth  regard  to  surplus  crops.  I  sug- 
gest it  should  be  the  government  of  Ontario. 
If  no  action  is  taken  by  the  government  we 
can  expect  higher  increases  in  food  products 
and  the  consumer  must  pay  for  that  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  cost  money  but  it  will 
be  government  money  well  spent.  It  will  pro- 
vide farmers  with  better  marketing,  more 
favourable  and  stable  food  costs  and  a  bene- 
fit to  the  consumer.  The  programme  will 
create  new  employment  but  most  important 
it  will  provide  security  in  food  supply  to  our 
consumers  and  be  a  benefit  to  all  Canadians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
amendment  put  forth  by  my  leader  on  March 
26.  I  look  to  the  member  for  Downsview 
(Mr.  Singer)  to  carry  that  battle  further. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  involving  myself  in  the  issues  that  I 
want  to  discuss,  I  want  to  express  to  you 
some  concerns  that  I've  had  over  the  last 
few  days  about  the  onerous  job  the  Speaker 
has  to  undertake  in  the  Legislature.  I  want 
to  convey  to  you,  sir,  the  feeling  I  have  that, 
in  spite  of  occasional  disagreements  we  might 
have,  the  job  which  you  do  is  done  fairly, 
impartially— I  believe  it— and  I  think  that  if 
we,  and  I  include  myself,  conducted  our- 
selves a  little  more  prudently  the  job  of  the 
Speaker  would  perhaps  be  quite  a  bit  easier. 

I  want,  though,  to  say  that  it's  not  entirely 
the  fault  of  the  opposition.  There  are  occa- 
sions—one might  even  be  tempted  to  say 
many  occasions— when  it  it  is  the  remarks  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  which  provoke 
many  of  us  to  the  utterances  which  we  occa- 
sionally hear  in  the  Legislature.  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  sir— though  you  are  not  here— 
that  in  spite  of  the  heated  exchanges  which 
we  have  on  occasion,  the  feeling  of  this  party 
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in  general  is  that  you  do  an  excellent  job 
and  we  are  delighted  to  support  you  in  most 
instances. 

Since  February,  1971— since  the  beginning 
of  the  Davis  regime— things  have  not  been  all 
that  good.  I  can't  help  thinking,  in  looking 
back  over  the  last  two  years,  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  occasions  when  the  Pre- 
mier (Mr.  Davis)  must  wonder  whether  the 
job  he  inherited  was  really  the  job  he  antici- 
pated getting  or  whether  the  job  he  got  was 
really  worth  getting. 

There  have  been  occasions  over  the  last 
two  years  when  the  antics  of  his  own  govern- 
ment and  his  own  government  members  must 
have  left  him  with  a  feeling  of  despair  and 
a  feeling  of  loneliness.  I  think  at  times  he 
must  have  worried  about  the  outcome  of  the 
public's  view  of  his  government. 

We  have  seen  in  the  last  two  years  the 
departure  of  two  of  his  most  able  opponents 
in  the  leadership  race.  We've  seen  the  hon. 
Allan  Lawrence  make  his  way  to  Ottawa 
where  he  now  claims  that  he  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  know  and  he  claims  it  rather 
loudly.  The  statements  we  hear  from  Allan 
Lawrence  now  that  he  is  in  Ottawa  are  con- 
siderably different  from  the  statements  we 
heard  from  the  same  gentleman  when  he 
was  here  in  the  Legislature  representing  St. 
George. 

He  now  seems  to  have  a  much  more  in- 
quiring mind.  He  now  seems  to  have  a  much 
more  liberal  attitude. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  The  mem- 
ber should  be  careful  how  he  phrases  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  now  seems  to  recognize 
that  government's  responsibility  goes  a  little 
further  than  he  thought  it  did  while  he  sat 
in  the  government  benches.  I'm  sure  that  in 
fact  the  move  to  Ottawa  was  not  unwelcome 
to  the  Premier.  I'm  sure  he  got  a  little  tired 
of  peeking  over  his  shoulder  at  the  member 
for  St.  George  to  make  sure  he  wasn't  at 
that  point  slipping  a  knife  between  his  ribs. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  I  don't 
think  he  worried  about  that.  He  had  a  pretty 
big  bodyguard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  was  the  least  of  my 
worries. 

Mr.  Singer:  Right. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  also  saw  the  demise  of  the 
second  closest.  We  saw  the  demise  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  Mc- 
Keough). 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Don't  count  on  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  not  counting  on  it,  but 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  the  position  he 
now  has,  one  of  mute  testimony  to  the  gov- 
ernment's failures,  is  probably  more  adequate 
and  more  apt  than  the  one  which  he  had 
before,  in  which  he  appeared  to  be  getting 
the  goveriunent  into  more  and  more  hot  water 
the  more  he  spoke. 

We  also  saw  the  disappearance  of  Mr. 
MacNaughton,  who  I  suspect  was  much 
stronger  in  the  cabinet  than  perhaps  many  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  Legislature  recognized 
from  time  to  time.  In  fact,  I  suspect  that 
one  of  the  great  diflBculties  the  Premier  is 
going  to  have  over  the  next  two  or  three 
years  will  be  replacing  Mr.  MacNaughton. 

I  think  that  during  the  time  he  was  here, 
while  he  may  not  have  appeared  to  wield  a 
very  big  stick  at  times,  he  obviously  did, 
because  there's  been  nothing  but  chaos  in 
the  department  since  he  left.  I  think  his  suc- 
cessor leaves  a  lot  to  be  desired  in  his  deport- 
ment and  the  way  in  which  he  carries  out  his 
responsibilities  in  the  department  which  he 
presently  has. 

I  can't  help  remembering  the  good  old 
days— and  that  sounds  kind  of  funny  for 
someone  of  5%  years'  experience.  I  think 
back  on  the  days  of  the  former  Premier  when 
the  very  word  "garbage"  immediately  brought 
to  mind  the  present  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  (Mr.  Kerr).  Or  before  the  orders  of 
the  day  when  we  could  hardly  wait  for  the 
now  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Yaremko)  to  get 
up  and  proclaim  whatever  day  of  freedom 
it  happened  to  be  in  some  obscure  little  part 
of  the  world.  We  always  waited  for  that 
testimony,  which  we  got  on  every  single  day 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  when  the  now 
Solicitor  General  was  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  Will 
the  member  name  one  "obscure  part  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  Deans:  Many  of  the  places  were  very 
obscure.  We  waited  with  bated  breath— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Let  him  name  one 
obscure  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Deans:  —for  him  to  rise  to  his  feet  and 
inform  us  of  the  liberation  day- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
An  hon.  member:  Here  we  go  againl 
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Mr.  Deans:  —in  whatever  part  of  the  world 
he  happened  to  have  read  about  at  that  par- 
ticular moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Will  the  member  name 
one  obscure  place?  Let  him  ask  his  friends  to 
the  left. 

Mr.  Deans:  Lots  of  us  wondered  at  times 
whether  he  was  making  those  places  up.  We 
often  used  to  wonder  whether  he  was  simply 
conjuring  them  up  in  his  mind  as  he  went 
along. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Let  him  name  one. 

Mr.  Deans:  On  occasion  we  found  it  amus- 
ing, but  always  interesting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That's  the  line  the 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
used  to  use,  but  he  wised  up. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  must  say  that  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  were,  perhaps,  amused  by  him 
from  time  to  time,  we  miss  those  little  things. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
thought  he  was  asleep. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Premier 
to  give  that  responsibility  back  to  the  Solicitor 
General  so  that  he  can  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  again;  so  that  he  can 
involve  himself  in  the  day-to-day  activities; 
so  that  he  has  something  useful  to  do  with 
his  time  instead  of  sitting  reading. 

I  can  even  remember  that  very  funny  day 
in  the  Legislature  when  the  now  Solicitor 
General  got  up  to  defend  the  new  policy,  of 
the  Liquor  Licence  Board  I  believe  it  was. 
He  was  pointing  out  that  yes,  indeed,  they 
were  considering  moving  to  plastic  bottles 
for  liquor,  even  though  in  fact  there  had 
never  been  any  such  suggestion  made!  But 
he  couldn't  think  of  an  appropriate  answer  to 
the  question  because  he  hadn't  heard  the 
question. 

Or  the  day  when  he  was  sitting  here- 
whatever  he  was  doing,  I  am  not  too  sure- 
somebody  leaned  back  and  said:  "You'd  bet- 
ter answer  that."  He  got  to  his  feet  and  he'd 
forgotten  the  question  period  was  over. 

We  miss  those  little  exchanges  in  the 
House  which  always  made  the  place  more 

f)leasant  and  more  human.  If  possible,  I'd 
ike  to  see  the  minister  get  involved  again; 
it  would  be  entertaining,  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  That's 
not  a  caucus  view! 


Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  great  flexibility 
in  our  personal  views. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  new  government  has  had 
a  lot  of  problems  over  the  last  two  years, 
particularly  over  the  last  1^  years.  We  have 
seen  the  members  flounder  a  bit;  we've  seen 
them  make  fools  of  themselves  a  bit.  I  often 
wonder  just  what  the  pubUc  really  thinks 
about  the  government  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  The  last 
election  showed  what  the  people  thought. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  That  was 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  wonder  if  the  public  really 
remembers  what  has  gone  on  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  over  the  course  of  the  last 
1^/2  years.  I  want  to  help  the  public  recollect 
some  of  the  things  that  have,  in  fact,  hap- 
pened. In  the  process,  I  suppose,  those  of  the 
members  who  are  interested  can  share  some 
of  these  little  things  with  me. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  public  remem- 
ber, for  example,  the  exchange  in  the  House 
over  the  Premier's  flight  down  to  the  United 
States  with  his  family;  and  his  standing  in 
his  place  and  saying,  well,  that  was  the  job 
of  the  Premier.  After  all,  he  was  on  duty 
24  hours  a  day.  It  was  his  prerogative  to 
take  his  family  anywhere  he  pleased  and  to 
do  it  at  public  expense. 

Do  they  remember  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  and  Development  (Mr.  Law- 
rence) and  his  flight?  And  I'm  still  waiting 
to  hear  the  results  of  the  provincial  secretary's 
trip  to  Cuba.  I'm  interested  to  find  out 
exactly  what  in  fact  the  provincial  secretary 
found  in  Cuba,  other  than  that  the  Cuban 
ofiicials  cut  sugar  cane  on  their  week  off. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  public,  in  looking  over 
those  two  tiny  things,  might  begin  to  wonder 
whether  this  government  is  as  concerned 
about  finances  and  expenditures  as  it  says 
it  is. 

Perhaps  they  can  remember  —  I'm  sure 
everyone  in  the  House  can  remember— the 
$6,000  automobile  ordered  by  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Bales).  It  was  invoiced  in 
March  1971  but  wasn't  received  until  April 
1971.  In  fact,  it  wasn't  even  invoiced  prop- 
erly and  he  didn't  get  it  until  Jime,  1971. 
In  fact,  the  Attorney  General's  department 
seemed  to  be  doing  a  bit  of  fancy  footwork 
in  trying  to  get  the  appropriation  stretched 
over  the  extra  period  of  time  in  order  to  use 
it  up. 
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Or  does  the  public  recall  the  falsified  cer- 
tificates in  the  purchase  of  11  cars  for  the 
OPP  in  March  1968,  which  didn't  get  paid 
for  until  April?  Again,  there  was  the  invoic- 
ing problem  of  trying  to  make  the  appropria- 
tion stretch  further  than  it  really  ought  to 
have  stretched,  reflecting  the  tendency  within 
the  government  to  try  to  spend  whatever  they 
had  in  their  appropriation,  regardless  of 
whether  it  was  necessary  or  not. 

Do  they  remember,  in  fact,  all  of  the  epi- 
sodes that  occurred  during  the  very  interest- 
ing investigation  conducted  by  the  public 
accounts  committee? 

I  often  wonder,  as  I  think  back  over  the 
last  two  years,  whether  the  public  can  remem- 
ber the  hon.  member  for  Kent,  when  he  was 
in  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
spending  about  $38,000  just  to  refurnish  his 
office? 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  The 
member  for  Chatham-Kent— Chatham-Kent! 

An  hon.  member:  How  many  dollars? 

Mr.  Deans:  Thirty-eight  thousand  dollars. 

An  hon.  member:  It  was  $58,000. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  $58,000.  That  came  out 
later.  But  the  problem  was  not  so  much  that 
he  spent  the  money,  which  in  itself  was 
wrong,  but  that  he  didn't  even  have  it 
charged  to  the  proper  departments;  he  didn't 
even  charge  it  to  the  proper  appropriations; 
and  he  ended  up  getting  caught  by  the  public 
accounts. 

One  wonders  whether,  in  the  whole  process 
of  government,  there  isn't  just  a  tiny  wee  hint 
of  graft— not  a  lot— in  the  way  in  which  ten- 
ders are  handled  within  the  government? 
There  was  the  purchase  by  the  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  of  35,000  binders  in 
December  1970.  It  was  authorized  to  make 
the  purchase  from  one  company.  Office  Spe- 
cialty Ltd.,  but  for  some  reason  or  another, 
perhaps  because  of  a  little  far-out  connection 
between  one  of  the  staff  of  the  department 
and  a  gentleman  who  worked  for  Cambrian 
Stationery,  at  the  last  moment  the  whole 
thing  was  switched  over  to  Cambrian  Station- 
ery, and  the  $95,000  was  spent  there  instead 
of  with  the  lowest  tenderer. 

Would  the  public  be  interested  in  recalling 
the  four  senior  executives  of  the  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  who  took  a  trip  to  New 
York  at  Olivetti's  expense,  and  subsequently 
purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the  Olivetti 
warehouse  here  for  about  $100,000?  In  fact, 
they  bought  $254,000  worth  of  stock,  but  at 


that  point  they  bought  $100,000  worth  from 
the  warehouse,  which  they  didn't  even  need 
and  had  no  use  for.  I  wonder  if  the  public 
can  recall  that  exchange  in  the  Legislature, 
or  the  other  things  that  have  occurred  in 
the  mishandling  of  public  funds. 

I  think  the  public  might  have  a  rather 
jaundiced  view  of  the  actions  of  the  govern- 
ment if  these  things  were  to  be  brought  to 
their  attention  again  just  so  that  they  would 
be  up  to  date  on  what  is  going  on. 

I  wouldn't  want  to  resurrect  these  kind  of 
things  too  often,  but  I  think  it  only  fair  that 
once  in  a  while  you  remind  the  public  of  the 
kind  of  government  that  is  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario;  and  wonder  whether  maybe  the 
Premier  is  even  yet  a  little  embarrassed  over 
the  involvement  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
his  friends  in  the  purchase  of  the  farmland 
out  there  by  the  Pickering  site?  Whether  or 
not  there  is  still  a  litde  tinge  of  embarrass- 
ment in  the  government  that  here  was  a 
minister  of  the  Crown  sitting  in  on  the  deci- 
sion-making of  the  government  in  terms  of 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  area  of  Pick- 
ering, in  the  development  of  a  new  munici- 
pality, and  here  is  this  selfsame  gentleman 
who  has  entered  into  a  partnership  of  a  sort 
and  purchased  rather  extensive  tracts  of  land 
for  future  retirement  purposes? 

Now  the  Attorney  General,  of  course,  did 
not  act  the  same  way  as  the  member  for 
Chatham-Kent  when  he  was  found  out.  The 
Attorney  General  donated  the  money  to 
charity,  as  I  recall.  But  that  is  really  not  the 
question.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
you  can  have  confidence  in  a  government  that 
doesn't  see  what  is  wrong  with  that  kind  of 
an  operation.  Or  in  the  case  of  the  member 
for  Chatham-Kent,  whether  the  public  might 
be  interested  in  thinking  through  again  the 
whole  episode  which  brought  about  his  re- 
moval from  the  second  or  the  third  seat  over 
to  the  last  seat  in  the  row,  simply  because 
he  got  involved  in  the  approval  of  the 
plans- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  He  got 
caught. 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  he  not  only  got  caught, 
he  got  involved  in  the  approval  of  plans 
which  in  fact  returned  to  him  some  personal 
gain. 

Nobody  suggests  for  a  moment  that  he  did 
this  intentionally,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  a  minister  of  the  Crown  has  to  be 
trusted  implicitly.  There  can  be  no  hint  of 
this  kind  of  undertaking  by  any  minister  of 
the   Crown,   and   the   fact  of  the  matter  is 
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there  should  be  no  hint  of  it.  Any  minister 
who  does  engage  in  matters  which  reflect 
badly  on  the  government  has  an  obligation, 
not  to  make  a  donation  to  charity,  not  to  simply 
move  over  to  another  seat,  but  to  resign,  to 
resign  permanently,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  the  public  to  take  a  view  of 
the  government  that  is  other  than  the  most 
honourable  view  possible. 

Or  perhaps  we  might  consider  the  provin- 
cial Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (Mr. 
Stewart)  in  the  provision  of  grants  for  him- 
self. Members  recall  his  decision  to  allocate 
to  himself  grants  which,  by  our  own  admis- 
sion are  available  to  other  people  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario;  but  one  wonders  whe- 
ther it  is  right  for  any  minister  to  ask  any 
grant  to  himself,  whether  it  is  proper  for  any 
minister  to  do  that  kind  of  thing? 

Or  whether  the  public  might  have  second 
thoughts  about  the  appropriateness  of  the 
government's  receipt  of  some  $50,000  from 
Fidinam;  whether  in  fact  there  isn't  some- 
thing wrong  with  a  government  that  enters 
into  contracts  with  a  company  and  ends  up 
receiving  substantial  donations  from  that 
company  which,  at  least  on  the  surface,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  considered  to  be  payment 
for  favours  rendered;  whether  the  public 
might  not  wonder  whether  this  is  the  kind 
of  government  they  want  governing  them  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario? 

I  can't  help  thinking,  and  I  was  just  think- 
ing about  it  a  little  earlier  this  evening;  I 
thought  of  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
York  South,  and  the  long  time  he  spent  in 
trying  to  bring  to  light  the  whole  episode  of 
the  Melchers  case  and  what  really  happened 
in  the  Melchers  case;  where  the  money  finally 
came  from  that  James  McDowell  received  in 
the  final  analysis.  I  wonder  what  exacdy 
did  happen  in  the  final  analysis  in  that  par- 
ticular case,  which  had  dragged  on,  waiting 
for  some  considerable  time  to  go  to  court? 

When  you  look  at  the  government  record— 
and  this  is  only  looking  at  the  personal  record 
of  the  government;  this  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  legislation  which  it  has  introduced, 
which  I  want  to  deal  with  in  a  minute  or  two 
—when  you  look  at  the  government  record  you 
can't  help  wondering  whether  the  people  of 
Ontario  have  misplaced  their  trust;  whether 
in  fact  the  people  in  whom  they  have  placed 
their  trust  have  warranted  that  kind  of  trust? 

Whether,  for  example,  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bemier)  is  right  in 
hiring  Mr.  T.  S.  Jones,  the  vice-president  of 
Anglo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills  Ltd., 
and  Dryden  Paper  Co.,  as  the  chairman  of 


the  minister's  new  committee;  whether  that 
is  an  appropriate  appointment  at  this  time, 
recognizing  the  record  of  that  company  in 
the  whole  area  of  mercury  pollution? 

Or  whether  the  government's  attitude  to- 
ward the  reacquisition  of  the  sand  dunes 
which  they  gave  away— which  they  gave  away 
—whether  the  government's  attitude  toward 
the  reacquisition  is  adequate? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
That  is  not  sol 

Mr.  Lewis:  Certainly  it's  so! 

Mr.  Deans:  Whether  it's  proper  to  assess 
the  value  of  those  sand  dunes  at  other  than 
the  value  which  was  placed  on  them  by  the 
government  and  the  company  involved  at  the 
time  that  the  sale  was  made? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  about  the  profit  made 
from  it  since?  Why  should  we  pay  them  any 
money  on  the  profit  they've  made— all  the 
profit  they've  made? 

Mr.  Deans:  Surely  if  those  sand  dunes 
were  worth  a  dollar  a  year  for  75  years  when 
they  were  allocated  to  that  company,  they're 
worth  only  a  dollar  a  year  now.  And  surely 
we,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  have  the 
right  to  claim  back  from  that  company  what- 
ever was  lost  by  way  of  sand  taken  out, 
minus  whatever  costs  they  put  into  it.  And 
surely  we  have  no  need  to  go  through  this 
ridiculous  charade  of  the  Expropriation  Act  in 
order  to  determine  a  fair  price,  when  in  fact 
a  fair  price  was  determined  some  years  ago 
in  the  matter  of  the  signing  of  the  lease. 

Surely  there  is  a  fair  price  already  estab- 
lished—that price  was  recognized  by  that  com- 
pany and  this  government.  And  a  dollar  a 
year  is  a  fair  price— and  that's  the  compen- 
sation that  should  be  paid. 

Or  whether  the  people— looking  at  those 
things  and  perhaps  looking  a  little  further- 
have  a  kind  of  confidence  in  the  government 
when  they  consider  the  goings  on  in  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  and  the 
inquiry  that  took  place;  and  the  minister's 
necessity  to  appoint  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  entire  operation  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board?  Whether  the  public,  in 
looking  at  that  together  with  the  other  things, 
doesn't  have  some  serious  reservations  about 
this  government's  right  to  continue  in  office? 

Whether  the  people  of  the  province  don't 
have  some  serious  reservations  about  this 
government's  commitment  to  providing  the 
kind   of   solid,   trustworthy   government    that 
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you  need  to  have  in  a  province  like  this? 
There  was  a  lot  said  at  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  hearings,  and  much  of  it 
was  not  substantiated— but  there  are  certain 
things  that  came  through  loud  and  clear. 

One  was  that  there  was  certainly  an  assess- 
ment against  one  of  the  major  automobile 
manufacturers  which  was  dropped  by  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  And  the 
investigation  showed  conclusively  that  there 
was  no  appreciable  change  in  the  safety  con- 
ditions of  the  plant;  that  the  internal  opera- 
tions of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
were  slipshod;  that  there  had  been  a  deal 
arranged  for  the  purchase  of  a  car  by  the 
person  making  the  final  decision. 

I  expected,  and  I  think  every  member  of 
this  caucus  expected,  that  this  government 
would  have  acted  to  remove  that  person  from 
office  since  his  competence  was  obviously  in 
question;  not  only  in  question,  but  he  had  in 
fact  been  proven  incompetent. 

And  yet,  what  happened?  Absolutely  noth- 
ing! Or  was  there  any  reprimand?  Was 
there  any  reprimand  about  the  attendance  of 
one  Bruce  Jarvis  Legge,  the  Commander  of 
the  Central  Militia  in  the  area,  the  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Canadian  Military  Institute 
and  of  the  Empire  Club  of  Canada,  when  he 
was  accused  of  spending  far  too  much  time 
on  military  matters  away  from  the  Compen- 
sation Board  and  when  the  investigation 
proved  conclusively  that  he  had  failed  to  sit 
in  on  WCB  matters  an  adequate  number  of 
times?  Was  there  any  action  taken  by  this 
government  in  that  regard?  No!  Absolutely 
nothing!  There  was  nothing  done. 

Even  though  the  investigation  had  been 
conducted,  and  even  though  that  investiga- 
tion showed  that  the  chairman  of  the  board 
had  not  been  attending  to  his  duties  full  time, 
but  he  had  in  fact  been  devoting  a  consider- 
able period  of  his  time  to  matters  other  than 
those  matters  which  required  his  full  time 
attention  at  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board— primarily,  military  matters. 

And  I  suggest  that  this  reflects  on  this 
government,  and  this  government's  right  to 
govern.  All  of  these  things  reflect  on  it,  be- 
cause it  shows  an  inability  of  this  government 
to  understand  what  it  is  that  worries  the 
people  out  there.  What  it  is  that  worries  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  recipient 
when  he  can't  get  a  hearing,  or  when  he 
can't  get  an  answer;  and  the  chairman  of 
the  board  is  tripping  along  in  Australia,  or 
tripping  along  in  Japan,  or  having  a  nice 
time  down  in  the  southern  states;  or  maybe 
just  simply  out  on  a  military  exercise  making 


sure,  in  fact,  that  he  isn't  around  the  board 
to  do  the  job  that  he's  being  paid  to  do. 

And  then  we  go  from  that  to  the  whole 
matter  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the 
recent  episodes  in  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

You  can't  help  wondering  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  present  minister  (Mr.  Potter), 
when  you  take  a  look  at  the  kind  of  allega- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Kinloch;  when  you  con- 
sider what  was  said  by  Dr.  Kinloch  and  never 
refuted  by  this  government  about  the  reasons 
why  he  was  fired;  and  when  you  consider  the 
sense  of  commitment  that  Dr.  Kinloch  had 
shown  in  the  department  in  terms  of  coming 
to  grips  with  the  escalating  costs  of  medical 
services  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Yet  we 
have  the  minister  still  sitting  in  his  place  and 
Dr.  Kinloch  far  gone— removed  entirely. 

Here  is  a  civil  servant  who  had  the  public 
interest  at  heart,  who  wasn't  afraid  to  come 
out  and  to  make  the  kinds  of  statements 
that  every  civil  servant  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  should  be  making  when  he  knows 
that  the  matters  of  this  province  are  not 
being  properly  dealt  with.  Yet  we  find  the 
minister  dealing  so  harshly  with  this  em- 
ployee, and  this  employee  who  is  a  senior 
civil  servant  being  removed  from  his  office. 

We  thought  in  the  first  instance  that  may- 
be the  KiiUoch  affair  was  the  first  and  the 
last,  but  now  we  find  that  the  status  of  Dr. 
McNally  is  in  question.  Here  is  another  civil 
servant  who  has  worked  day  and  night  to 
establish  the  kind  of  ambulance  service  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  that  is  acceptable  and 
accepted  throughout  the  province.  He  has 
gained  the  respect  of  the  many  diverse  am- 
bulance services  which  were  available  and 
were  doing  in  some  instances  a  good  job 
and  in  some  instances  somewhat  less  of  a 
good  job.  He  has  been  able  to  weld  together 
the  kind  of  overall  protection,  at  least  through 
southern  Ontario  at  this  point,  thai  was  so 
necessary. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  of  Health 
for  some  reason  which  he  fails  to  explain  to 
the  House,  decides  to  remove  him  over  all  of 
the  objections  of  all  of  the  ambulance  opera- 
tors. 

You  seriously  wonder  whether,  if  the  pub- 
lic reviewed  those  things,  if  they  thought 
about  the  goings  on  in  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
if  they  went  back  through  the  land  deals  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  former  Minis- 
ter of  Mimicipal  Affairs,  if  they  considered 
the  Fidinam  affair,  if  they  went  back  through 
all  of  the  inadequacies  in  handling  appro- 
priations of  the  government  departments,  if 
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they  went  through  the  hints  of  unfair  prac- 
tices in  terms  of  deahng  with  tenders,  if  they 
took  a  look  at  all  of  these  problems  and  all 
of  the  others  that  have  emerged  over  the 
last  two  years  since  the  Premier  won  the 
leadership  of  the  Conservative  Party,  they 
really  would  have  the  kind  of  confidence 
in  this  government  that  the  government  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  must  have  in  order  to 
pursue  the  policies  that  have  to  be  pursued? 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  the  scandals  and 
near  scandals  that  occurred  in  this  govern- 
ment would  be  suflBcient  to  rock  the  faith  of 
any  Conservative.  I  don't  mind  telling  you 
in  the  confines  of  this  chamber  that  I  have 
had  quite  a  number  of  Conservatives  come 
to  me  and  say  to  me:  "You  know  I  don't 
vote  NDP"— this  is  them  speaking— "but  Ian 
I  just  don't  trust  that  government  any  more." 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  In  the 
peninsula! 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  But  the  member's  first 
name,  Ian? 

Mr.  Deans:  They  come  to  me  and  say  that 
with  scandal  after  soandal,  with  the  misman- 
angement  of  public  funds,  with  the  inabiUty 
of  this  government  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Laughren:  And  their  failure  in  the 
north. 

Mr.  Deans:  —they  just  don't  trust  them 
any  more. 

An  hon.  member:  Did  they  write  the  mem- 
ber's speech? 

Mr.  Deans:  They  say  they're  beginning  to 
feel  a  sense  of  alienation  from  the  govern- 
ment. The  one  they  had  under  John  Robarts 
was  at  least  approachable.  They  are  begin- 
ning now  to  think  that  maybe  they  can't  get 
to  the  government  any  more  to  talk  about 
their  problems.  Maybe  there's  not  the  kind  of 
openness  there  used  to  be.  These  are  Con- 
servatives speaking.  These  are  Conservatives 
speaking  in  Beamsville— 

Hon,  Mr.  Welch:  Where? 

Mr.  Deans:  —and  in  Grimsby  and  Smith- 
ville. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  Beamsville,  in  Smithville,  in 
Grimsby;  in  Lincoln  in  short. 

Mr.  Deans:  These  are  Conservatives  speak- 
ing in  St.  Catharines. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Mostly  in  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Deans:  It's  just  incredible  where  you 
get  these  voices  from.  I  travel  a  long  distance 
out  to  Hamilton  West  and  I  hear  people 
saying  to  me:  "Boy,  we  thought  that  fellow 
there  that  we  elected— what's  his  name  was 
going  to  do  a  good  job.  But  you  know  some- 
thing, since  he  got  appointed  to  the  cabinet 
he's  forgotten  us.  We  have  to  call  you,  Ian, 
to  get  things  done." 

An  hon.  member:  Tell  us  more  about  the 
rest. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  say  he  has  just  become 
like  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  ministers.  They 
just  don't  seem  to  care  any  more. 

That's  the  attitude  that's  beginning  to  be 
felt  throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
These  aren't  New  Democrats;  my  goodness, 
no!  These  people  are  dyed-in-the-wool  Con- 
servatives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member  can  count 
on  his  right  hand  the  NDP  supporters  in 
Beamsville. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  met  with  50  farmers  in 
Beamsville  on  Sunday  who  don't  like  the 
member  for  Lincoln  very  much  as  a  member 
of  that  cabinet.  They  are  all  up  in  arms,  all 
50. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  All  members  of  the  same 
family? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No, 

Mr.  Foulds:  Shades  of  William  Lyon  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  all  coming  crumbling  down, 
the  little  dynasty. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Scar- 
borough West  doesn't  like  its  member  too 
much. 

Mr.  Deans:  These  are  Conservatives.  If  I 
were  to  tell  the  minister  the  names  of  the 
people  I  am  thinking  about  he  would  be 
shocked.  I  won't  do  that.  But  I'm  telling 
him  that  if  I  were  to  tell  him,  if  I  were 
to  name  the  Conservatives  in  the  peninsula 
who  have  come  to  me  and  said:  "That's  it, 
no  more.  I  won't  vote  for  them  ever  again." 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  One  of  them 
starts  with  a  "W". 

An  hon.  member:  Time  after  time! 

Mr.  Deans:  One  of  them  starts  with  an 
"R".   There  is  no  question   that  the  people 
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in  the  Province  of  Ontario  have  had  it.  They 
are  fed  up.  I  have  got  to  tell  the  members 
that,  it  is  not  all  that  bad.  The  Premier  still 
draws  big  crowds.  I  have  got  to  give  him 
credit.  Let  me  say,  when  did  members  last 


Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Wait  a  minute!  When  did 
members  last  see  so  many  old  age  pensioners 
on  the  front  steps  of  the  Parliament  Build- 
ings? When  did  they  last  see  so  many  Work- 
men's Compensation  Board  recipients  on  the 
front  steps  of  the  Parliament  Buildings? 
When  did  they  last  see  so  many  mothers' 
allowance  recipients  on  the  front  steps  of  the 
Parliament  Buildings?  This  Premier  draws  big 
crowds! 

He  draws  big  crowds  to  Queen's  Park  and 
they  are  all  coming  down  here  to  complain 
about  the  selfsame  thing.  They  are  coming 
to  complain  about  this  government's  inability 
to  understand  the  problems  of  the  people 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  They  are  coming 
down  to  complain  of  the  unresponsiveness, 
the  egotistical  attitude  and  the  absolute  de- 
tachment of  the  government  from  the  day-to- 
day problems  of  the  people. 

I  can  remember  during  the  days  of  John 
Robarts— I  have  got  to  give  him  credit— one 
never  saw  John  Robarts  drawing  those  kinds 
of  crowds. 

An  hon.  member:  The  streets  were  safe. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  could  walk  outside  any 
time.  We  never  needed  the  OPP  here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  The  demonstration  the 
other  day  looked  like  nothing. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  have  to  tell  the  Premier,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  he  set  out  two  years  ago  to 
involve  the  public  in  government,  he  has 
succeeded.  They  are  more  involved  on  the 
front  steps  of  the  Parliament  Buildings  than 
they  have  ever  been  in  the  history  of  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  There 
are  more  people  here  in  the  Parliament 
Buildings  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  any 
given  time  than  there  has  ever  been,  and 
they  are  all  here  to  complain.  They  are  all 
here  to  complain,  every  single  one!  I'll  tell 
members  the  kinds  of  things  they  are  here 
to  complain  about. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
If  the  NDP  take  over,  they  will  have  guards 
at  the  door. 


Mr.  Martel:  They  are  there  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Laughren:  We  will  use  a  screening 
device  to  keep  the  minister  out. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  tell  the  House  I  am 
glad  the  Minister  of  Revenue  raised  that,  be- 
cause it  was  a  point  I  had  almost  forgotten. 
The  other  thing  that  always  worried  me  when 
those  poor  old  people  had  to  trudge  down 
here  in  the  middle  of  the  winter  to  beg  the 
Premier  to  give  them  a  hand,  was  what  did 
we  have?  We  had  hundreds  of  OPP  standing 
outside,  keeping  them  out! 

Let  the  members  think  about  it.  Do  they 
know  the  government  had  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  standing  on  the  front  steps  of  the 
Parliament  Buildings  keeping  those  poor  old 
people  out  in  the  cold? 

Mr.  Foulds:  One  of  them  was  Norris 
Whitney. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  can't  help  wondering— but 
anyway  one  might  excuse  the  government 
for  some  of  these  things.  One  might  excuse 
the  scandals.  One  might  excuse  them  for  the 
mismanagement.  One  might  excuse  them  for 
refusing  to  be  open  and  responsive.  One 
might  excuse  them  for  failing  to  meet  the 
people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  The  member  for 
Wentworth    will    never    make    it    that    way. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  might— but  I  am  going 
to  tell  members  there  are  certain  things  that 
the  government  cannot  be  excused  over. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  lack  of  action 
on  the  part  of  this  government  in  dealing 
with  escalating  costs  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. There  is  no  excuse. 

There  is  no  reason  this  government 
couldn't  have  taken  action  to  counteract 
escalating  costs  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
For  years  we  have  been  asking  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province  to  bring  in  some  kind 
of  price  review.  We  have  asked  over  and 
over  again,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  government  has  sat  back  and  done 
absolutely  nothing. 

Not  only  have  they  refused  to  deal  with 
the  inadequate  income  levels  of  the  old  age 
pensioners;  not  only  have  they  refused  to 
deal  with  the  inadequate  income  levels  of 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  recipi- 
ents; not  only  have  they  refused  to  deal  with 
the  inadequate  income  levels  of  the  mother's 
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allowance  recipients,  the  general  welfare  as- 
sistance recipients;  not  only  have  they  refus- 
ed to  bring  the  minimum  wage  up  to  a  stan- 
dard that  will  allow  the  people  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  live  with  dignity;  but  they 
have  then  refused  to  deal  with  the  escalating 
cost  which  is  causing  the  tremendous  price 
squeeze  on  those  people. 

I  don't  honestly  know  what  the  govern- 
n.ent  has  done  in  the  last  two  years.  I  have 
been  looking  through  all  of  the  headlines 
and  all  of  the  proposed  actions  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  in  the  areas  which 
most  concern  the  people  of  this  province, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  absolutely  no 
action. 

A  lot  of  headlines.  A  lot  of  vague,  veiled 
promises.  But  no  action. 

We  in  this  province  have  been  suffering 
considerably  from  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing. The  increased  cost  of  living  has  forced 
many  of  those  on  fixed  incomes  to  have  to  do 
without  the  necessities  of  life  simply  in 
order  to  survive.  They  have  had  to  cut  back 
on  food.  They  have  had  to  live  in  inadequate 
shelter,  simply  because  this  government  has 
failed  to  recognize  its  responsibilities  in  pro- 
viding for  those  on  fixed  incomes. 

What  has  been  done  by  the  government  to 
even  investigate  the  rising  costs? 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Nothing! 

Mr.  Deans:  What  has  been  done  by  this 
government  to  even  try  to  bring  into  line  the 
exorbitant  profits  that  are  being  made  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Nothing! 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  They  don't 
care! 

Mr.  Deans:  What  has  been  done  by  this 
government  to  even  try  to  reapportion  the 
tax  burden  in  a  more  adequate  and  sensible 
way? 

Some  hon.  members:  Nothing! 

Mr.  Deans:  And  when  you  take  a  look  you 
can't  help  feeling,  as  you  read  the  headlines 
in  the  newspapers:  "After-Tax  Corporate 
Profits  Up  More  Than  24  per  cent  in  a  Year." 
And  yet  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board 
pension  recipients  can't  get  an  increase.  Or 
they  give  a  totally  inadequate  increase  to 
the  mother's  allowance  recipients;  or  they 
raise  the  minimum  wage  to  $1.85. 


Mr.  Martel:  That  was  a  disgraceful  ex- 
hibition. 

Mr.  Deans:  Weston's  profits  were  up  23 
per  cent.  But  what  has  the  government  done 
for  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario? 
What  have  they  done  to  try  to  recapture 
some  of  this  wealth  that  is  obviously  around 
the  province  and  could  be  used  to  ease  the 
burden  on  many  of  the  people  on  fixed  in- 
comes? When  you  take  a  look  at  Dominion 
Stores— and  it  is  interesting,  because  Do- 
minion Stores  are  doing  a  lot  of  advertising 
these  days— you  find  that  year  after  year  they 
are  showing  profits  before  taxes  in  excess  of 
$20  million,  year  after  year. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  day  of  the  automobile  is 
over. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  you  find  that  the  costs  in 
the  food  areas,  the  costs  in  the  health  and 
personal  care  areas,  in  the  recreation  areas, 
are  escalating  to  a  point  where  the  people 
of  this  province  cannot  afford  to  buy  what 
they  require  on  the  fixed  incomes  that  are 
established  by  this  government.  What  about 
the  cost  of  housing?  My  colleague  from  High 
Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  raised  only  last  week  the 
inexcusable  increases  in  the  cost  of  housing 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  Where  is  that  colleague? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Is  he  going  to  be  in  for  the  vote? 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  He  is 
delivering. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  has  this  government  done 
to  try  to  provide  low  cost  housing?  I  don't 
mean  housing  for  rent.  I  am  talking  about 
housing  that  is  available  for  people  to  pur- 
chase. What  has  been  done  by  this  govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Singer:  Nothing;  resign! 

Mr.  Deans:  What  has  been  done  by  this 
government,  in  actual  fact,  to  provide  the 
kind  of  low  cost  housing,  even  for  people  in 
the  middle  income  groups?  We  have  reached 
the  point  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  where 
even  at  $10,000  a  year  it  is  impossible  for 
a  young  couple  starting  out  to  even  dream 
of  owning  a  home. 

You  take  a  look  at  the  number  of  homes 
that  have  been  built  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  you  find  the  grand  headlines  of 
the  1971  budget,  which  showed  some  mil- 
Uons  of  dollars  going  to  be  spent  on  housing, 
have  all  gone  puff  into  the  air;  that  in  fact 
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the  claims  of  this  government  in  the  period 
immediately  prior  to  the  last  election,  when 
they  were  desperately  seeking  votes  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  never  materialized.  The 
housing  needs  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
in  other  centres  across  this  province  have 
escalated  to  the  point  where  this  govermnent 
has  failed  to  even  live  up  to  its  promises  and 
has  created  in  those  areas  of  the  province  the 
kind  of  housing  shortages  which  are  forcing 
people  to  live  in  ghettoes.  This  is  what  is 
laappening  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

And  what  is  Ontario  Housing  Corp.'s 
answer  to  this?  It  goes  out  and  builds  the 
kind  of  barrack-like  housing  developments 
that  in  themselves  create  more  problems  than 
they  solve.  It  goes  out  and  develops  the 
barrack-like,  row-upon-row  of  housing  devel- 
opments that  can  be  identified  as  Ontario 
Housing  low-income  housing  from  10  miles 
away.  And  it  raises  the  ire  of  every  single 
citizen  who  lives  in  that  area  because  those 
people  know  from  bitter  experience  that  you 
can't  crowd  that  many  people  into  one  small 
area  and  expect  the  area  to  grow  normally 
without  providing  additional  services  and  this 
government  has  failed  to  provide  those  serv- 
ices. 

What's  happened  in  the  area  of  senior 
citizen  housing?  The  government  claims  that 
it  has  done  more  in  senior  citizen  housing 
than  any  other  province— probably  more  than 
all  the  other  provinces  combined.  The  un- 
fortunate part  is  that  it  has  more  senior 
citizens;  it  has  more  people  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  And  it  has  more  wealth  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  it  ought  to  be  able 
to  develop  the  kind  of  housing  programmes 
right  across  this  province  that  will  ensure 
that  no  senior  citizen  need  be  paying  $100 
out  of  their  income  of  $130  simply  to  sur- 
vive—paying that  much  for  rent. 

This  government  could  have  implemented 
in  years  gone  by  an  income  supplement  pro- 
gramme for  senior  citizens  until  such  time  as 
they  were  able  to  build  the  housing  required; 
but  it  failed.  And  it  failed  not  because  it 
wasn't  possible;  it  failed  because  of  a  lack  of 
desire,  because  of  a  lack  of  concern— and 
that  is  what  worries  the  people  of  the 
province.  That's  why  the  people  of  Lincoln, 
who  previously  voted  Conservative,  are  now 
telling  me  they  are  not  voting  Conservative 
again. 

That's  why  the  people  in  Lincoln  who 
previously  voted  for  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Social  Development  are  telling  me  they 
no  longer  have  faith  in  the  goverimient.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Provincial  Secre- 


tary personally;  they  no  longer  have  faith  in 
the  government. 

They  don't  feel  the  government  is  respon- 
sive to  their  need.  They  don't  feel  that  the 
government  is  prepared  to  go  out  on  a  limb 
a  little  bit  and  to  try  to  provide  some  kind 
of  basic  income  level  for  the  senior  citizens 
of  the  province— the  people  who  built  the 
province,  the  people  who  by  their  effort  have 
provided  this  province  with  whatever  it  has 
today. 

Then  you  turn  from  those  people  who  were 
standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Parliament 
Building  not  a  month  ago  and  you  consider 
the  numbers  of  mother's  allowance  recipients 
who  wandered  through  the  halls  immediately 
prior  to  Christmas  and  who  were  asking, 
begging,  for  an  increase  prior  to  Christmas. 
I  think  there  is  nothing  more  degrading  than 
to  have  women  forced  to  come  into  this 
Parliament  Building  and  get  down  on  their 
knees  before  the  Premier  of  Ontario  and  beg 
him,  beg  him  to  assist  them  over  Christmas. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  a  Christmas  that 
was. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Premier  has  got  power- 
ful support  tonight. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  How  is  the  Premier 
coming  along  with  his  introductory  remarks? 

Mr.  Deans:  And  what  happened  in  that 
instance  is  well  known  to  the  government. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  a  devastating  attack  on 
the  government;  only  the  Premier  can  with- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Deans:  It  wasn't  a  matter  of  providing 
more  income  for  those  people,  it  was  simply 
that  the  government  by  its  change  in  its 
rental  rebate  programme  had  eliminated  a 
portion  of  their  income  immediately  prior 
to  Christmas;  money  they  had  been  counting 
on  and  that  they  needed. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  remember  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  This  government  knew  that 
full  well.  It's  not  the  fact  of  the  money;  it's 
the  fact  that  this  government  having  had  this 
brought  to  its  attention  was  totally  inade- 
quate; they  failed  to  comprehend  the  kind  of 
hardship  involved.  It  finally  forced  those 
people  to  have  the  kind  of  Christmas  that 
Scrooge  in  "A  Christmas  Carol"  is  depicted 
as  forcing  on  his  people. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  never  happened 
when  the  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk 
(Mr.  Allan)  was  Treasurer. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  No  sir,  that  was  a  sunshine 
budget. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  can  tell  the  House  the  people 
of  this  province  were  not  happy. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  didn't  have  deficits 
in  those  days. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  then,  in  January,  the  gov- 
ernment finally  decided  to  grant  an  increase, 
and  I'm  going  to  tell  the  House  what  an 
increase  it  was. 

I  don't  know  how  the  Minister  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  (Mr.  Brunelle) 
had  the  nerve  to  stand  up  in  the  Legislature 
and  announce  that  as  being  an  increase- 
recognizing  that  it  had  been  more  than  two 
years  since  the  previous  increase,  that  what 
he  had  given  wasn't  even  enough  to  meet 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  and  that 
what  this  government  had  done  was  to  say  to 
those  people:  "You  no  longer  count  in  the 
stream  of  things  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
If  you  can't  make  it  on  your  own,  don't  come 
to  us.  We  can't  help  you." 

Oh,  they  can  help  other  people  with 
grants.  They  can  make  all  kinds  of  $50  mil- 
lion mistakes  in  the  Ministry  of  Health.  They 
can  make  all  kinds  of  errors  in  the  way  in 
which  they  calculate  their  appropriations.  But 
they  can't  help  the  people  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  who  need  help  the  most. 

It  is  not  as  if  the  government  didn't  know 
these  things  were  going  on;  that  no  one  had 
brought  them  to  its  attention  and  maybe  it 
could  be  excused.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
we  had  people  in  this  province— let  me  just 
tell  the  members  about  a  lady;  let  me  tell 
them  about  a  lady  who,  after  she  had  paid 
her  rent,  purchased  food  and  had  paid  for 
hydro  and  the  essentials  in  her  home,  with- 
out any  spending  money,  without  anything 
to  provide  for  her  children  in  addition  to 
the  necessities,  out  of  her  budget  had  a  grand 
total  left  of  $36  a  year  to  provide  for  all 
the  additional  things  that  every  member  of 
this  Legislature  likes  to  provide  for  his  or  her 
family. 

People  like  her  came  to  the  government 
and  said:  "We're  being  left  with  10  or  15 
cents  on  a  daily  basis  and  we  can't  allow 
our  children  to  involve  themselves  in  the 
normal  day-to-day  activities  that  every  other 
child  in  their  school  enjoys— such  as  when  the 
school  is  travelling  to  see  the  Premier  smil- 
ing, or  when  the  school  is  travelling  to  the 
Science  Centre  to  see  the  Science  Centre  or 
coming  down  here  to  see  the  museum;  my 
child    can't    go    because    I    can't   aff^ord    the 


$1.50  or  the  $2  required.  My  child  comes 
home  and  says:  'Look,  I  would  like  to  play 
hockey  with  the  rest  of  the  kids  on  the 
street';  but  that  child  can't  play  because  I 
only  have  15  or  20  cents  left  over  out  of  the 
budget  that  was  established  by  the  Province 
of  Ontario  and  I  can't  provide  even  the 
necessities  in  order  for  the  kid  to  take  part." 
Then  it  begins  to  hurt. 

There  is  no  provision  in  Community  and 
Social  Services  that  can  take  care  of  those 
kinds  of  things.  There  is  no  opportunity  for 
those  women  who  have  suffered  considerably. 

The  Premier  may  say  that,  for  some  of 
them,  they  were  partly  responsible  for  the 
situation  that  they  were  in.  But  the  one  thing 
that  we  must  never  forget  is  that  if  they  were 
responsible  or  the  husbands  were  responsible, 
the  one  group  of  people  who  were  not  re- 
sponsible in  any  sense  is  the  children  in  the 
family. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  provide 
for  them,  we  have  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  an  adequate  income  coming  into  every 
household  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to 
ensure  that  those  children  will  be  able  to 
grow  up  with  at  least  the  normal  things  that 
every  child  should  be  able  to  enjoy  in  the 
most  aflBuent  society  in  this  hemisphere. 

This  is  what  worries  me,  because  when 
these  people  come  to  this  government,  when 
these  people  come  and  document  their  case- 
lay  it  out  before  the  government;  show  what 
kinds  of  incomes  they  have;  show  what  their 
fixed  costs  are  and  show  what  they're  forced 
to  deprive  their  children  of— the  response  is 
absolutely  negative.  When  the  government 
does  deal  with  it,  when  it  finally  gets  around 
to  dealing  with  it,  it  gives  the  kinds  of  in- 
creases which  in  fact  are  an  insult  to  the 
people  involved. 

These  things  are  a  worry  to  some  of  us. 
Maybe  the  government  members  don't  care 
about  those  kinds  of  things. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Premier  is  worried;  I 
can  tell. 

Mr.  Deans:  Maybe  the  government  mem- 
bers don't  really  care  whether  or  not  these 
people  are  taken  care  of.  But  I  happen  to 
feel,  as  one  individual,  that  I'm  prepared  to 
share  a  little  bit  more  of  whatever  I've  got 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  there  are  no 
children  in  this  province  who  are  being  de- 
prived in  any  sense  of  anything  that  can  be 
provided.  No  cost  factor  involved  is  too  great 
to  make  sure  that  those  children  can  have  at 
least  the  same  as  the  other  children  in  the 
block. 
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Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Would 
the  member  give  up  his  trips  to  Nassau? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes.  I'd  gladly  give  it  up.  Does 
that  answer  the  question?  And  I  have  given 
up  a  lot  more- 
Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Like  the 
member  for  High  Park. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  one  can't  help  wondering, 
because  the  government's  attitudes  toward  old 
age  pensioners,  workmen's  compensation  re- 
cipients, recipients  of  mother's  allowances  and 
the  disabled  in  the  province  are  vastly  differ- 
ent from  the  govenmient's  attitude  toward 
the  corporations. 

The  government's  attitude  toward  the  cor- 
porations probably  is  best  exemplified  by  the 
last  budget  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  which 
contained  some  substantial  increases  in  the 
cost  of  liquor  and  beer  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

An  hen.  member:  And  cigarettes. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  worries  me— and  I  don't 
care  about  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  liquor 
and  beer— is  that  this  government  didn't  tell 
the  people  of  the  province  that  one-third  of 
the  increase  in  the  cost  was  being  directed 
right  back  to  the  manufacturers;  that  this 
government  was  using  the  taxes  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  to  increase  the  already  exor- 
bitant profits  of  the  liquor  and  beer  manufac- 
turers in  the  Province;  that  the  government 
was  so  tied  in  with  these  enterprises  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  that  its  attitude  toward 
them  was  vastly  different  from  its  attitude 
toward  the  people  of  the  province. 

It  seems  that  while  others  were  standing 
on  the  front  steps  of  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
begging  for  an  audience  with  the  Premier- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  their  knees! 

Mr.  Deans:  —the  heads  of  the  various  dis- 
tilleries and  breweries  didn't  have  to  stand 
on  the  front  steps. 

An  Hon.  member:  Oh  no! 

An  hon.  member:  They  snuck  in  the  back 
door. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  didn't  have  to  worry. 
They  knew  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  pick 
up  the  phone  and  say:  "Bill,  it's  time  for  an 
increase.  You  can  hide  it,  Bill.  You  don't 
have  to  worry.  All  you  have  to  do  is  increase 
the  taxes.  You'll  get  two-thirds,  we'U  get  one- 
third  and  that  will  help  us  along.  If  you  do 


that— well,  Fidinam  gave  you  $50,000— and 
you  never  can  tell.  Just  do  that  for  us  and 
we'll  be  okay." 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  days  of  G.  Howard 
Ferguson  are  back. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  can't  help  thinking  that's  how 
it  happens,  because  I  can  see  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary.  There  was  no  justification  for 
not  having  changed  the  arrangement  between 
the  distillers  and  the  brewers  and  the  people 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

There  was  no  reason  for  increasing  the 
cost  in  order  to  increase  the  profits  of  an 
extremely  profitable  enterprise  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  There  was  no  justification. 

This  government  shows  its  biases  by  the 
way  it  deals  with  different  sectors  of  the 
economy,  and  this  particular  bias  shows  that 
it  is  prepared  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  shore  up  the  corporate  profits 
while  refusing  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
incomes  of  the  province. 

Then,  of  course,  we  have  come  through 
a  series  of  meetings  over  regional  govern- 
ment. We  have  come  to  a  point  in  this  Legis- 
lature where  it's  pretty  hard  to  know  who 
to  believe.  It's  pretty  difficult  for  me  to 
know  who  it  is  among  the  three  dealing  with 
regional  government— the  Premier,  the  Treas- 
urer (Mr.  White)  and  the  parliamentary  as- 
sistant—that I'm  supposed  to  believe  when 
they  are  talking  about  Hamilton,  Wentworth 
and  Burlington  in  regional  government. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  government  fails  to  understand 
the  anxieties  and  concerns  of  the  people  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  Here  we  have  about 
half  a  million  people  in  a  geographic  area 
that  is  going  to  have  its  entire  future  re- 
formed. And  here  we  have  people  who  are 
asking  the  Province  of  Ontario  what  it  is 
they  intend  to  do;  they  send  their  representa- 
tives to  Queen's  Park  to  meet  the  Treasurer, 
who  says  to  them:  "What  would  you  say 
if  we  had  a  delay?  Would  you  be  able  to 
work  it  out  to  come  up  with  something  that 
would  be  workable?"  Immediately,  to  a  man, 
the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Hamilton  said: 
"Yes."  We  have  reached  an  impasse  in  that 
area  brought  about  by  this  government's 
stupidity. 

With  the  kind  of  shoddy  material  that  the 
government  provided  in  January  of  this  year 
to  the  people  of  the  Hamilton-Wentworth 
area  on  the  proposal  for  regional  government, 
how  could  it  expect  that  there  would  be  any 
unanimity  in  the  area  at  all. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  We  know  they  don't  want 
regional  government. 

Interjections  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  How  can  it  expect  unanimity? 
We  have  the  people  coming  in. 

Interjections  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No  matter  how  the  member 
feels  we  are  supposed  to  sit  here  and  listen. 

Mr.  Deans:  They  say  to  the  government, 
"Here  are  three  proposals.  We  have  three 
alternatives  available  to  us." 

Mr.  Haggerty:  It  is  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Deans:  The  city  of  Hamilton  says, 
"First  of  all-" 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Are  you  really— 

Mr.  Deans:  "—we  want  two-tier  with  Bur- 
lington included."  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
that  in  a  moment. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chainnan,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I  think  the  member 
shouldn't. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  county  of  Wentworth  says, 
"We  want  two-tier  with  Burlington  includ- 
ed." Burlington  says,  "No,"  The  Steele  com- 
mission report,  after  having  studied  the  mat- 
ter fully— and  I  am  not  going  to  read  all  of 
these— 

Mr.  Singer:  Read  them! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Read  a  few  of  them. 

Mr.    Deans:    I    may.    After    having    gone 

through  all- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Give  them  some  of  their  own 

medicine. 

Mr.  Deans:  —of  these  documents  over  the 

course  of  four  years- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  They  blew  it.  They  blew  it 

for  political  reasons;  and  that's  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Go  and  read  the  Plunkett 
report. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  After  having  gone  through  all 
of  these  documents— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Has  the  member  for  Ot- 
tawa Centre  read  it? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Sure,  I  have.  Two  weeks  ago. 


Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  I  have  read  the  Plunkett 
report. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  All  of  the  documents. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  Plunkett  report,  by  the 
way,  suggested  a  Peel  and  Halton  region. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  digest- 
Mr.  Deans:  A  Peel  and  Halton  region— 
Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  Burlington  included! 

Mr.  Deans:   —And  the   government  didn't 
even  follow  that  report.  What  I  want  to  know 
is  why  did  the  government  engage- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  The  government  didn't  follow 
the  Plunkett  report. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Has  the  member  read  the 
recommendations  ? 

Mr.  Deans:  Yes,  I've  read  the  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  have  them  all  here. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  have  on  the  one  hand  the 
Plunkett  report  saying  Peel  and  Halton  ought 
to  go  together;  but  no,  that's  not  good  enough 
for  this  government.  We  have  on  the  other 
hand  the  Steele  commission  report  saying  that 
Wentworth,  Hamilton  and  Burlington  should 
go  together.  That's  not  good  enough  for  this 
government!  What  is  it  that  people  have  to 
do?  What  kind  of  reports  do  people— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  isn't  what  it  said. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  —have  to  provide  in  order  to 
convince  this  government  that  there  is  a  need 
to  establish  a  bigger  region  than  the  region 
which  it  is  currently  putting  forward? 

Let  me  get  back  to  what  I  was  going  to 
say. 

We  have  Hamilton  saying  they  would 
accept  two-tier  with  Burlington  included.  We 
have  Wentworth  saying  they  wall  accept  two- 
tier  with  Burlington  included.  We  have 
Hamilton  saying  that,  as  a  second  alternative, 
they  will  accept  single-tier  with  all  of  Went- 
worth. We  have  Wentworth  county  saying 
that  as  the  third  alternative,  they  will  accept 
two-tier  with  all  of  Hamilton  provided  there 
are  arrangements  made  about  adequate  repre- 
sentation. 

The  only  other  thing  they  are  imanimous 
about  is  that  they  would  prefer  not  to  pro- 
ceed if  the  government  cannot  come  down 
with  something  that  can  be  workable  and 
acceptable  to  both  parties. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  government  is  not 
going  to  get  consensus  on  single-tier;  and  it 
is  evident  that  it  is  not  going  to  get  consen- 
sus on  two-tier  unless  Burlington  is  included. 
It  is  evident  from  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Treasurer  last  Friday  that  Burlington  isn't 
going  with  Hamilton  in  spite  of  all  of  the 
evidence  which  is  conclusively  in  favour  of 
it  being  a  part  of  the  region. 

The  only  alternative  left,  assuming  the 
things  which  the  government  says  are  true- 
that  it  requires  some  kind  of  consensus  in  the 
area;  that  it  requires  participation  in  a  more 
eager  sense  and  doesn't  want  to  drag  people 
kicking  and  screaming  into  regional  govern- 
ment—the only  thing  left  open  to  the  govern- 
ment is  to  agree  to  withhold  the  introduction 
of  regional  government  for  a  short  period  of 
time  until  it  can  review  another  alternative. 
That  alternative  at  this  particular  point  is 
called  the  Winnipeg  plan. 

Tliat  may  not  be  workable  but  there  is  one 
thing  for  sure:  Neither  of  the  plans  which 
have  been  proposed  by  this  government  for 
the  area  is  acceptable.  There  is  no  unanimity 
of  thought;  there  is  no  opportunity  for 
consensus.  At  this  particular  point  in  time  to 
proceed  would  be  going  against  what  the 
Treasurer  has  said;  what  the  Treasurer's  pre- 
decessor said;  and  what  his  predecessor  said 
about  community  acceptance. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  about  what  the 
parliamentary  assistant  said? 

Mr.  Deans:  We  had  the  Treasurer.  He  sat 
dovra  with  Hamilton  and  he  told  them:  "It 
seems  as  if  it's  going  to  be  tough  to  get 
consensus.  It  looks  as  if  we  won't  get  one.* 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Was  that  the  meeting 
they  asked  the  member  to  attend? 

Mr.  Deans:  That  was  the  meeting  that  I 
asked  to  attend  because  I  was  told  it  was  on. 

He  said:  "What  would  you  say  if  we  gave 
you,  say,  two  years?  Do  you  think  you  could 
sort  it  out?"  They  agreed.  He  put  the  same 
thing— if  I  read  the  press  reports  correctly— 
to  Wentworth  county,  and  they  said  that  pro- 
vided there  was  no  annexation  in  the  interim 
period,  they  also  could  agree  to  a  period  in 
which  they  might  be  able  to  work  out  some 
alternative  programme.  Yet  when  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  of  the  Premier,  whether  or 
not  he  would  consider  such  a  delay,  he  said 


Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  on  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker- 


Mr.  Deans:  Now,  there's  something  dras- 
tically wrong  with  the  way  in  which  this 
government  operates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  just  don't  want  any  mis- 
understanding. If  the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Wait,  wait! 
Mr.  Speaker:  On  a  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  just  like  the  hon. 
member  to  be  accurate.  That  is  not,  in  fact, 
what  was  said.  I  will  just  leave  it  very  simply 
at  that. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  not  a  point  of  order. 
If  the  hon.  member  disagrees,  he  can  say  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  a  point  of  order.  I 
have  been  misquoted. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  All  right,  so  there  will  be  a 
delay.  Now  is  the  Premier's  chance  so  there 
will  be  a  delay. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  one  of  those  non  points 
of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Read  it.  Read  exactly 
what  was  said. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  going  to  be  quite  frank 
with  the  Premier,  I'm  eager  to  have  him  tell 
us  whether  or  not  he  is  going  to  accept  it, 
because  at  this  particular  point  in  time  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Hamilton  are  planning 
to  travel  to  Winnipeg  to  see  how  their  pro- 
gramme works,  and  I  understand  that  the 
parliamentary  assistant  is  plaiming  to  travel 
to  Wirmipeg  to  see  how  it  works. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Aha,  aha,  to  Mecca  itself! 

Mr.  Deans:  I  even  ofiFered  to  go  along  and 
introduce  him  so  that  he  wouldn't  feel  lonely, 
just  to  show  how  much  I  feel  for  the  situation 
that  he  has  been  thrust  into. 

But  I  am  going  to  tell  the  House  that  what 
was  said  by  the  Treasurer  is  vastly  different 
from  what  was  inferred  by  the  Premier  when 
he  was  asked— vastly  diflFerent.  On  top  of 
that,  it  is  considerably  different  from  the 
press  reports  of  the  Premier's  statements  in 
Brantford. 

It  is  very  diflBcult  for  the  people  in  the 
area  to  have  any  sense  of  what's  likely  to 
occur.  There  is  no  justification  for  keeping  a 
veil  of  secrecy  around  the  plans.  If  the  gov- 
erimient  doesn't  intend  to  have  any  kind  of 
delay  in  the  implemeritation;  say  so,  just  say 
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so.  But,  if  the  government  feels  that  it  is 
going  to  delay  it,  then  say  so  again.  It  should 
say  that  it  will  delay  it  for  a  short  period 
of  time. 

We  all  understand  regional  government  is 
going  to  come  into  the  area,  and  we  all  agree 
with  the  government  that  there  is  a  need  to 
have  a  form  of  regional  government.  But  one 
of  the  most  important  criteria,  as  established 
by  the  hon.  member  from  Chatham-Kent  was 
community  acceptance.  And  there  is  no  com- 
munity acceptance  in  the  area. 

Mr,  R.  F.  Nixon:  Certainly  sounds  like  the 
member  for  Chatham-Kent. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  is  no  community  ac- 
ceptance. Now  if  the  government  is  not  going 
to  put  Burlington  in  with  the  Hamilton- 
Wentworth  region— and  I  am  going  to  tell  the 
House  that  there  is  adequate  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  it  should  be  in;  there  is  within  this 
report,  and  just  for  the  matter  of  statistics- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  don't  like  people 
who  say  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  report  shows  that  80  per 
cent  of  the  people  who  live  in  Burlington  and 
who  WDiic— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  doesn't 
listen  to  the  people  in  Burlington. 

Mr.  Deans:  Wait  a  minute— 80  per  cent  of 
the  people  who  live  in  Burlington  and  who 
are  employed,  are  employed  in  the  Hamilton- 
Wentworth-BurUngton  area.  Say  38  per  cent 
of  the  total  work  force  of  Bvu-lington  are 
employed  in  Burlington;  that  42  per  cent  of 
the  total  work  force  of  Burlington  are  em- 
ployed in  Hamilton- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh,  that  puts  a  new 
light  on  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  —and  that  only  20  per  cent 
of  the  total  work  force  of  Burlington  are 
employed  east  of  Burlington,  and  that  in- 
cludes Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  That  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice  has  a  great  deal  of  influence.  He 
really  does. 

Mr.  Deans:  And,  beyond  that,  beyond 
that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Does  the  member  know 
how  many  people  in  Mississauga  are  em- 
ployed in  Metropolitan  Toronto?  It  is  the 
same  rationale. 


Mr.  Deans:  It  doesn't  matter.  Does  the 
Premier  want  the  rest  of  it?  Does  he  want 
the  numbers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Sorry.  I  have  read  it  very 
carefully, 

Mr.  Deans:  He  read  it  carefully,  but  what 
was  the  point  of  involving  these  people  in 
drafting  this  kind  of  a  report,  of  going  in 
depth  into  all  of  the  patterns  of  involvement 
of  all  of  the  people  in  the  Hamilton- 
Wentworth-Burlington  region,  if  the  gov- 
ernment, for  the  sake  of  political  expediency, 
is  simply  going  to  throw  it  all  out  the 
window? 

Can  it  possibly  justify  setting  up  something 
called  a  region  in  the  county  of  Halton? 
Does  it  honestly  believe  that  the  county  of 
Halton  meets  any  of  the  criteria  established 
either  by  the  Smith  committee  or  by  this 
government? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  one,  no. 

Mr.  Deans:  Does  it  honestly  believe  that 
the  county  of  Halton  in  any  way  provides  the 
kind  of  criteria  that  were  established  by  the 
member  for  Chatham-Kent  or  by  Charles 
MacNaughton?  Does  it  believe  for  one  minute 
that  the  kinds  of  things  that  were  set  out  as 
being  essential  for  regional  government  devel- 
opment can  be  found  in  the  county  of 
Halton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Sure  it  can! 

Mr.  Deans:  Oh  come  on!  Does  the  Premier 
say  that  in  honesty?  Does  he  think  that  it 
makes  any  sense  to  have  two  totally  inade- 
quate regions  which  will  be  under  severe 
economic  pressure  from  the  large  areas  be- 
side them  between  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
Hamilton-Wentworth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  So  then  there  are  two 
cities,  Hamilton  and  Toronto.  Is  that  what 
the  member  wants? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  that  is  not  what  I  am  sug- 
gesting. What  I  am  saying  is  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  more  orientation  between  Oak- 
ville  and  Mississauga;  that  Oakville  in  fact 
could  well  go  into  a  region  which  would  be 
suflBciently  large  when  put  together  with 
Mississauga,  and  when  put  together  with 
Brampton  and  Streetsville,  that  you  could 
have  a  viable  region  between  Metropolitan— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Caledon,  Albion,  Bolton? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  am  not  going  through  all 
the  names.  But  if  you  establish  one  viable. 
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large  region  between  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  metropolitan  Burlington— if  that  is  what 
you  want  to  call  it,  I  don't  care— so  that  they 
would  have  a  suflSciently  large  area  at  one 
end  of  the  lake,  the  Hamilton-Wentworth- 
Burlington  area  to  counterbalance  the  growth 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto;  while  having  a 
buffer  zone  between  which  would  in  itself 
be  self  sufficient;  that  is  how  regional  govern- 
ment should  have  been  established. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Halton  county 
area  that  has  changed  as  a  result  of  the 
decision  which  the  Premier  handed  down 
on  that  evening,  in  January  at  Mohawk  Col- 
lege. What  the  Premier  has  in  fact  done 
is  he  has  just  simply  said  that  the  county 
council  structure  as  it  presently  exists  will 
continue  with  minor  modifications,  and  that 
the  county  of  Halton  and  the  county  of 
Peel  will  continue  as  they  have  always  done. 
But  in  the  meantime  he  has  completely  dis- 
regarded all  of  the  concerns  and  all  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  for  growth  and  for 
development  in  the  whole  Hamilton  area; 
and  that  is  the  basic  problem  that  confronts 
him. 

Whether  the  Premier  believes  it  or  not— 
and  he  can  sit  and  nod  or  smile  or  shake  his 
head  no,  I  don't  really  care— the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  there  isn't  enough  viability  in  the 
Halton  region  to  sustain  it  against  the  kind 
of  economic  pressures  from  the  other  areas. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Hear,  hear;  and  that  is  the 
point! 

Mr.  Deans:  And  there  isn't  sufiBcient  via- 
bility in  the  Peel  region  to  sustain  it  against 
the  pressures  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  member  has  got  to 
be  kidding. 

Mr.  Deans:    I   am  not  kidding;   I  am  not 
kidding  at  all.   The  Premier  can't  sit  there 
and  tell  me  that  the  area  of  Peel- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  just  turned  it 
over  to  the  developers  and  made  it  an  exten- 
sion of  Metro;  that  is  what  the  Premier's 
regional  government  has  done.  He  has  just 
walked  right  into  this  and  it  is  crumbling 
around  his  ears  and  he  can't  pull  himself 
out  of  it.  He  can't  even  make  an  announce- 
ment of  what  his  intentions  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Is  that  in  Peel  and 
Halton? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes.  Because  the  Premier  is 
going  to  have  to  succumb  on  that  too. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  The  member  for 
Wentworth  has  the  floor.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Deans:  All  I  say  to  the  Premier  is 
this,  that  with  the  kinds  of  pressure  that 
develops  in  an  area  the  size  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  you  have  to  have  a  tremendous  di- 
versity of  economic  opportimity  in  the  area 
immediately  adjacent  to  it;  and  you  can't 
have  that  with  Peel  only.  And  you  can't 
have  an  area  like  Burlington  and  Halton 
sufficiently  viable  when  weighed  up  against 
the  tremendous  pressures  which  will  be  ex- 
erted  by   the    Hamilton-Wentworth   region. 

Now  why  doesn't  the  government  use 
common  sense.  Why  doesn't  it  take  the  Burl- 
ington-Halton  region  and  take  out  of  it— I  am 
not  absolutely  sure  about  the  northern  por- 
tion; I  recognize  that  there  may  be  some 
problems  there— but  why  doesn't  the  govern- 
ment combine  the  area  of  Burlington-Halton 
to  the  Oakville  line  with  the  Hamilton-Went- 
worth region,  and  create  a  region  sufficiently 
large  to  counterbalance  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  area? 

In  that  region  the  government  is  providing 
every  possible  thing  that  could  be  required 
in  order  to  make  the  Hamilton-Wentworth 
area  viable.  And  I  don't  care  whether  the 
politicians  in  Burlington  have  threatened  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  or  not;  I  don't 
care  whether  George  Harrington  has  threat- 
ened him— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  needs  a 
counterbalancing  force  to  the  provincial 
secretary. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  fact  is  that  what  the  gov- 
ernment is  doing  is  going  to  be  destructive. 
The  government  has  moved  from  what  was 
at  one  time  an  acceptable  progressive  concept 
of  larger  areas  of  administration  for  purposes 
of  future  growth,  to  a  simple  transferral  to 
existing  county  boundaries  and  the  trans- 
ferral of  a  few  of  the  responsibilities  to  the 
county  council  level.  Well  it  was  said  some 
years  ago,  and  it's  worth  repeating,  that  the 
county   council    system    is    out   of  date. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  member  doesn't  mean 
that? 

Mr.  Deans:  It  didn't  work  well  before,  and 
it  isn't  going  to  work  any  better  simply  be- 
cause you  transfer  some  of  the  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  member  doesn't  mean 
that? 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  turn  to  one  final 
subject  before   I   close,   because  it  too  is   a 
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clear  indication  of  this  government's  inability 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  problems  that 
confront  the  people,  just  as  the  problem  of 
regional  government  is  and  just  as  the  other 
questions  that  I've  raised  are.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you  for  a  moment  about  this  govermnent 
sitting  for  20  years  with  a  report- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Ah,  the  lake  levelsl 
Mr.  Deans:  Absolutely! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Twenty  years!  The  greatest 
inertia  the  government  ever  saw. 

Mr.  Deans:  Sitting  for  20  years  with  a 
report  which,  had  the  recommendations  been 
implemented,  would  have  saved  us  all  of  the 
grief  that  we've  had  over  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  The  member  was  on  the 
municipal  council. 

Mr.  Deans:  Now,  I  want  to  tell  you— I'm 
going  to  read  parts  of  it,  so  you  might  as 
well  relax— 

Interjections  by  hon.  mem'bers. 

Mr.  Deans:  I'm  going  to  tell  you  to  begin 
with— just  to  set  the  mood,  Mr.  Speaker— that 
about  four  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  the  Premier— 

Hon.  'Mr.  Grossman:  Why  doesn't  the  mem- 
ber just  table  the  report? 

Mr.  Deans:  —and  I  said  to  him— I'm  not 
quoting  exactly— that  there  was— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  I'm  going  to  tell  the  members 
that  in  a  minute,  too! 

I  wrote  to  the  Premier  and  I  said  to  him, 
"All  of  the  information  that  I  have  from  the 
inland  waters  people  indicates  that  we're  go- 
ing to  have  severe  flooding  in  the  area  that 
I  represent.  Who  in  your  government  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  aspect  of  government  policy 
so  that  I  can  pursue  it?" 

Well,  I  waited  two  weeks.  Then  I  thought, 
well,  maybe  I'd  better  drop  him  another  note, 
maybe  he  didn't  get  the  last  one.  So  I  wrote 
him  another  and  I  said  to  him:  "Look,  Mr. 
Premier,  I'm  awfully  sorry  to  have  to  write 
you  again.  And  while  it  doesn't  really  afi^ect 
me  directly,  I've  got  some  constituents  stand- 
ing up  to  their  knees  in  water  and  they  would 
like  to  hear  from  you.  Who  in  your  govern- 
ment should  we  contact  about  this  matter?" 
And  I  still  wait  for  an  answer.  I  still  haven't 
got  one. 

Now  this,  to  begin  with,  is  an  indication  of 
the- 


Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Join  the 
club! 

Mr.  Deans:  —arrogance  and  high-handed- 
ness of  the  Premier's  office.  But  ah  well,  he's 
a  busy  man.  Maybe  he  can't  answer  me. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Well, 
he's  got  only  76  people  working  for  him. 

An  hon.  member:  He's  got  96. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  anyway,  we  then  turn  away 
from  that,  because  every  one  of  us  who  lives 
on  Lake  Ontario  or  on  many  of  the  other 
waterways  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  was 
aware  that  the  lake  levels  were  rising,  that 
the  rising  of  the  lake  levels  was  going  to 
result  inevitably  in  flooding,  that  there  had 
been  considerable  erosion  over  the  last  12  to 
18  months,  that  the  people  had  been  holding 
meetings  continuously.  I  attended  a  meeting 
last  September  at  the  Beacon  Hotel  at  which 
my  friend  from  Lincoln  was  present. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  Why 
doesn't  the  member  go  to  church  and  ask 
God? 

Mr.  Deans:  And  that  was  one^that  wasn't 
even  the  first  of  the  meetings— that  was  one 
of  a  number  of  meetings  which  had  been  held 
during  last  summer  to  explain  to  the  govern- 
ment that  those  people  were  concerned  for 
their  properties  and  that  they  wondered  if 
there  was  any  action  likely  to  be  taken  by 
the  government. 

Mrs.    Campbell:   They've   got  their  nerve! 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  they  went  on.  The  gov- 
ernment was  made  aware  that  lake  levels 
were  going  to  reach  a  point  where  flooding 
was  going  to  take  place.  Nothing  happened! 

They  were  told  that  at  the  spring  breakup 
there  were  going  to  be  difficulties.  Nothing 
happened!  They  were  informed  that  there 
were  going  to  be  severe  problems  with  the 
first  spring  storm.  Nothing  happened! 

They  were  repeatedly  told,  time  after  time, 
by  members  of  the  Legislature,  by  citizens 
and  by  the  inland  waters  people  who  were 
monitoring  the  lake  levels,  that  there  were 
hkely  to  be  severe  problems  arise  in  the 
lake  areas  and  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad 
idea  to  think  up  a  little  programme  that 
might  be  useful  in  trying  to  combat  this. 
And  nothing  hapi)ened! 

Okay.  It  all  occurred.  The  lake  levels  rose 
just  as  it  was  predicted.  The  spring  storms 
came,  just  as  they  were  predicted,  and  then 
we  were  faced  with  the  havoc  and  the  wreck. 
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I  don't  know  whether  the  Premier  has  been 
down  by  the  lake— I  don't  know  whether  he 
has  stood  beside  the  people  who  have  lived 
on  that  lake  for  a  number  of  years,  many  of 
them  living  in  homes  that  are  not  great  pala- 
tial places.  I'm  not  talking  about  the  fancy 
mansions  on  the  lakefront,  I'm  talking  about 
the  people  who  are  living  in  normal,  every- 
day houses;  frame  houses.  People  who've 
lived  there  for  years  and  who  stood  and 
watched  while  everything  they  had  worked 
for  and  everything  they  had  saved  for  was 
being  broken  up,  was  being  flooded  out. 
And  when  they  asked  and  begged  for  help 
it  wasn't  forthcoming. 

Now  the  policy  that  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development  brought  in 
is  totally  inadequate.  It's  not  that  the  money 
the  government  is  offering  is  totally  inade- 
quate, it's  the  way  in  which  those  people 
have  to  get  the  money  that's  totally  inade- 
quate. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  is  no  way  that  a  munici- 
pality can  move  quickly  enough  and  can  set 
up  the  kinds  of  committees  required.  Recog- 
nizing that  the  local  municipal  councellors 
are  part-time,  there's  no  way  they  can  turn 
all  of  their  attention— and  that's  what's  need- 
ed at  a  time  like  this— to  resolving  the  difii- 
culties. 

When  the  minister  announced  the  80-20 
formula  that  was  going  to  be  available  to 
municipalities  for  diking  and  for  emergency 
repair  work,  I  immediately  asked  him  two 
questions.  The  first  was  this:  Would  he  send 
out  a  letter  to  each  municipality  that  he  be- 
lieves will  be  involved  and  inform  them 
how  they  can  get  the  money  and  what  the 
money  is  to  be  used  for? 

I  asked  that  10  days  ago.  Do  you  know 
when  the  letter  went  out,  Mr.  Speaker?  Do 
you  know?  This  afternoon.  The  letter  went 
out  this  afternoon  to  the  municipalities.  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  that's  pretty  slipshod. 
That's  not  nearly  good  enough. 

When  the  people  were  standing  down  by 
the  lake  yesterday,  saying  to  their  local  coun- 
cil: "What  can  we  do?"  The  local  council 
said:  "We  don't  know  because  we  haven't  re- 
ceived any  word  from  Queen's  Park."  That 
was  10  days  ago  they  were  asked  to  do  this. 

The  second  thing  I  asked  was  this.  I  said: 
"Look,  if  the  minister  is  going  to  make  an 
arrangement  for  an  80-20  split,  what  possible 
difference  can  it  make  whether  that  20  per 
cent  is  put  up  by  the  municipality  or  whe- 
ther it  is  put  up  by  the  individual?  If  its  for 


emergency  repairs,  diking,  roadway,  whatever 
it  is,  it  shouldn't  matter." 

And  it  shouldn't  matter.  Does  the  govern- 
ment realize  that  the  kinds  of  costs  that  it  is 
now  talking  about  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  ar- 
rangement for  repairs  to  properties  that  are 
damaged  will  be  considerably  higher  after 
the  next  spring  storm,  which  will  occur 
within  the  next  week,  than  the  cost  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  incurred  had  it  made 
the  money  available  on  the  80-20  basis  to 
build  the  kinds  of  dikes  that  are  necessary 
simply  to  hold  back  the  flood? 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  The 
member  knows  that's  not  true.  Look  at  it  in 
his  ovwi  area.  He  knows  what  happened  in 
his  area;  he  knows  what  happened  in  my 
area. 

Mr.  Deans:  With  that  interjection  I  will 
continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  is  right. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  Premier  should  just  listen 
for  a  moment,  because  I  don't  think  he  is 
right. 

There  are  two  basic  problems.  One  is  the 
problem  of  erosion.  That's  for  people  who 
are  living  higher  up  on  the  bank  and  who 
in  fact  are  having  their  homes  undermined. 
That's  a  very  difficult  problem  to  solve  and 
I  admit  that,  but  it  can  be  solved,  at  least 
partially,  at  this  point. 

An  hen.  member:  By  moving  the  houses. 

Mr.  Deans:  Not  even  by  moving  the  houses. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  They  should  never  have 
built  there  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Deans:  We'll  come  to  that  in  a  mo- 
ment too.   That  problem  could  be  resolved. 

But  the  other  and  more  basic  problem  for 
most  of  the  people  I  am  talking  about  is 
simply  a  flooding  problem.  And  what  was  re- 
quired in  those  low  areas  where  it  was  just  a 
matter  of  the  lake  coming  in  was  to  build 
the  kinds  of  thick  dikes  that  would  hold 
the  lake  back,  and  to  do  it  before  the  dam- 
age occurred.  And  that's  all  I  asked  for. 

All  I  asked  the  government  to  do  was  to 
make  available  sufficient  funds  so  that  we 
could  hire  some  of  the  unemployed  for 
$1.83,  if  that's  all  you  could  get,  so  that 
they  could  go  down  with  sand  and  bags  and 
build  the  kinds  of  retaining  wall  or  the  kinds 
of  dikes  that  would  hold  back  the  flooding. 
And  do  you  know  something?  The  govern- 
ment failed  again. 
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It  failed  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  It  com- 
pletely failed  to  understand  that  just  that 
action  alone  would  have  saved  it  money  in 
the  long  run  and  would  have  shown  the 
concern  of  the  government  of  Ontario  for  the 
people  of  the  province. 

This  is  why  the  people  in  Lincoln  are 
walking  around  saying  that  they  are  not  go- 
ing to  vote  for  the  Conservative  government 
again.  This  is  why  these  rather  influential 
Tories  are  talking  about  shafting  the  Premier 
and  getting  him  out  of  here.  I'm  telling  you, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Look,  17,000  sandbags 
were  washed  away  yesterday  and  the  mem- 
ber knows  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  did  the  member  for 
Wentworth  wash  away  all  those  sandbags? 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Yes,  they  were  washed 
away.  Check  it  out. 

Mr.  Deans:  Now  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing, Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  just  tell  you 
about  Mr.  Walter  Giles,  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources,  in  a  quote 
from  today's  Globe  and  Mail.  He  says  he 
placed  some  of  the  blame  on  lakefront  mu- 
nicipalities that  have  over  the  years  approved 
building  subdivisions  on  property  that  should 
have  been  designated  as  floodland. 

I  am  going  to  transfer  that  blame  because 
that  blame  belongs  to  this  government.  That 
blame  belongs  to  them,  not  to  those  munic- 
ipalities. I  don't  know  whether  they  have 
read  this  report,  but  I  am  going  to  suggest 
to  the  government  to  take  a  look  at  it,  be- 
cause in  the  summary  of  recommendations  in 
this  report,  it  talks  about  exactly  the  prob- 
lem that  man  was  talking  about.  I  will  read 
them  all  because  they  are  all  important,  and 
none  of  them  has  been  done. 

Recommendation  No.  1  says  there  should 
be  a  study  of  the  lake  currents,  so  that  appro- 
priate action  can  be  taken  and  so  that  agree- 
ments can  be  entered  into  to  protect  certain 
areas.  It  says  that  there  should  be  changes 
in  the  dredging  and  the  beach  operations,  so 
that  there  wouldn't  be  the  takuig  away  of 
much  of  the  sand,  which  in  fact  itself  acts  as 
a  safeguard  against  the  kind  of  erosion  and 
the  kind  of  damage  that  have  occurred. 
No.  6  says  [and  I  quote]: 

Wherever  on  the  shoreline  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  Ontario  land  is  subject  to  such 
erosion  or  inundation  as  in  the  judgement 
of  the  Ministry  of  Planning  and  Develop- 


ment makes  it  unsuitable  for  private  de- 
velopment, the  minister  be  empowered  to 
restrict  or  prohibit  the  use  of  such  land 
until  suitable  protective  works  have  been 
installed. 

That  was  a  recommendation  made  in  1953, 
and  that  was  a  recommendation  which  this 
government  should  have  followed.  That  is  a 
recommendation  which,  I  am  sure,  those  peo- 
ple who  are  currently  studying  today's  prob- 
lem will  make  again.  That  is  a  recommenda- 
tion which,  had  the  government  followed  it, 
would  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  many 
of  the  people  who  are  currently  there,  be- 
cause they  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  build 
there. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  How  many? 

Mr.  Deans:  There  would  have  been  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  assess  whether  or  not 
there  had  been  protective  measures  taken. 
Another  recommendation  was: 

Whenever  on  the  shoreline  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  Ontario  the  use  of  land  is  re- 
stricted or  prohibited  because  of  the  threat 
of  erosion  or  inundation,  the  mvmicipality, 
or  the  valley  conservation  authority  if  such 
has  been  established  in  the  area  in  which 
such  land  is  situated,  be  empowered  to 
acquire  these  lands  for  park,  recreation  or 
protective  purposes;  and  that  power  be 
given  to  municipalities  and  authority  to 
expropriate  such  lands;  and  that  suitable 
legislation  be  provided. 

Not  only  do  they  need  suitable  legislation, 
they  need  money.  There  is  no  point  in  saying 
they  can  buy  land.  There  is  no  point  in 
saying  they  can  expropriate  the  land,  because 
they  don't  have  the  kind  of  funding  at  the 
municipal  level  to  do  that  kind  of  thing. 

What  we  needed  was  a  little  bit  of  action 
by  this  government  over  the  last  20  years. 
But  even  more  than  that,  recognizing  the 
immediacy  of  the  problem,  we  needed  a 
little  bit  of  action  by  this  government  over 
the  last  two  years. 

There  are  a  lot  of  places  where  the  blame 
can  be  placed  and  I  am  placing  the  imme- 
diate blame  for  some  of  it— a  big  portion  of 
the  flooding— squarely  on  the  Premier's  door- 
step, because  he  had  adequate  warning.  It 
would  have  been  possible  with  a  very  limited 
expenditure  to  provide  protection  for  a  great 
many  of  the  people  who  needed  it. 

The  protection  that  is  being  asked  for 
isn't  a  matter  of  protecting  private  property. 
Where  I  am  talking  about  I  was  standing  up 
to  my  knees  in  water  until  1  o'clock  yester- 
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day  morning,  and  I  was  up  again  at  4  o'clock 
trying  to  get  additional  help  for  people  so 
they  could  sandbag  the  place.  I  am  telling 
the  government  that  the  protection  that  it  is 
being  asked  to  provide  is  protection  against 
the  future  erosion  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way,  because  that's  what's  going  to  happen. 

There  are  places  along  that  lakefront  where 
there  have  been  15  and  20  feet  of  property 
taken  away  just  in  this  one  series  of  storms. 
If  the  government  doesn't  take  some  action 
now  it  will  be  forced  in  the  future  to  take 
action  simply  to  protect  the  highway.  If  it 
continues  to  erode  at  the  rate  it  is  eroding 
today  that's  the  next  thing  that  will  be  under 
pressure. 

The  government  has  a  choice.  It  can 
either  protect  the  property  that  presently 
exists,  or  it  can  wait  until  it  goes  into  a 
doUar-for-dollar  arrangement  with  the  local 
people  to  rebuild  or  to  relocate  or  to  provide 
for  damage  to  their  properties;  or  it  can  take 
the  steps  now  to  try  to  stop  it  where  it 
presently  is. 

Mr,  Laughren:  Get  the  member  for  Lamb- 
ton  (Mr.  Henderson)  to  be  a  one-man  task 
force. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  suggest  to  the  government 
that  the  last  choice  is  a  much  more  accept- 
able way  to  deal  with  this  kind  of  a  problem 
than  either  of  the  other  two.  I  am  not  going 
to  read  this  report  into  the  record,  obviously, 
but  I  want  to  tell  the  government  that  this 
is  good  light  bedtime  reading  for  them.  For 
goodness  sake,  we  don't  need  any  more 
studies  of  Lake  Ontario.  That  study  there 
in  itself  provides  all  of  the  information 
needed  in  order  to  do  the  job  that  has  to  be 
done  but  which  should  be  done  between 
now  and  the  month  of  July  when  the  lake 
will  have  risen  by  another  18  inches  at  least. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Chatham-Kent):  Oh 
come  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  a  little  hyper- 
bole. 

Mr.  Deans:  All  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  saying,  "Come  off  it,"  is  that  on 
their  way  home  to  Welland  they  drop  into 
the  Canada  Centre  for  Inland  Waters  and 
check  the  charts.  I  looked  at  the  charts;  and 
I  am  saying  that  with  normal  precipitation 
between  now  and  the  end  of  July,  and  with- 
out any  real  heat,  which  they  are  not  pre- 
dicting, there  is  a  good  possibility  of  an  18- 
inch  increase  in  the  lake  level. 


I  am  suggesting  that  if  we  don't  do  dik- 
ing in  those  lower  areas  now,  we  will  in- 
evitably spend  many  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  we  now  are  prepared  to  pay  those  peo- 
ple in  compensation.  Don't  take  the  risk  of 
doing  that.  For  goodness'  sake,  go  and  help 
them. 

The  provincial  secretary  said  to  me:  "You 
can't  hold  back  Lake  Ontario."  I  want  to  re- 
mind him  that  they  have  held  back  the 
ocean  in  Holland  for  years.  And  if  we  can't 
hold  back  Lake  Ontario,  then  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  engineering  expertise 
in  this  government  and  in  this  province. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  It's  a  little  diflFerent 
situation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  hope  the  members  opposite 
have  absorbed  this  presentation  during  the 
last  half  hour,  because  it  speaks  to  the  prob- 
lem very  eloquently. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Is  the  member  suggesting 
the  other  half  was  not  relevant? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  am  not.  I  am  suggesting 
the  Premier  really  listen  to  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  Deans:  What's  wrong  with  this  gov- 
ernment is  simply  that  it's  not  listening.  And 
it  is  not  only  not  listening  to  the  people  who 
are  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings,  it  is  not  even  listening  to  the  peo- 
ple who  supported  it.  That  is  what  is  going 
to  cause  the  government  a  great  deal  of  grief 
in  the  future;  the  very  people  upon  whom 
it  will  be  calling  for  support  in  the  near  fu- 
ture are  the  people  who  are  crying  the 
loudest  at  this  point. 

Frankly,  I  don't  want  to  see  the  govern- 
ment back  there.  But  by  the  same  token  I 
am  not  suflBciently  selfish  to  deny  those  peo- 
ple what  they  need  simply  to  get  this  gov- 
ernment out  of  office.  I  would  much  prefer 
that  it  provided  for  them  and  stayed  for- 
ever, than  that  it  didn't  meet  their  needs 
and  was  defeated.  And  that  perhaps  is  my 
own  personal  view. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  keeping  with  the  mood 
that  I  think  I  have  established— I  hope  I 
have— I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  govern- 
ment has  in  fact  failed  in  many  different 
areas  to  meet  the  needs  that  were  establish- 
ed over  the  last  two  years.  This  government 
has  failed  miserably  to  provide  any  kind  of 
leadership  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Other  than  by  headline  and  by  vague  refer- 
ence, this  government  has  failed  to  deal  with 
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the  problems  that  affect  the  majority  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  Throne 
Speech  contains  httle  in  the  way  of  innova- 
tive programmes  and  is  very  much  a  restate- 
ment of  the  government's  pohcies.  It  is  a  re- 
statement that  includes,  just  in  passing  again, 
a  promise  that  it  is  going  to  save  the  Niagara 
Escarpment.  This  statement  in  fact  was  made 
by  the  Hon.  John  Robarts  in  1970,  and  in 
years  prior  to  that  by  his  predecessors.  The 
fact  that  the  government  has  said  once  again 
that  it  is  going  to  take  steps  to  save  the 
Escarpment  is  in  fact  contained  in  a  state- 
ment made  by  the  Hon.  John  Robarts  on 
May  6,  1970;  so  it  isn't  new.  He  didn't  do 
it  then;  the  Premier  hasn't  done  it  since;  and 
I  predict  he  won't  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  certainly  won't! 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  what's  wrong  with  this 
government.  It  doesn't  seem  to  understand 
that  people  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of 
promises  with  no  action.  For  that  reason  I 
was  pleased  to  second  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  made  by  my  leader,  which  we 
believe  will  provide  a  greater  opportunity  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  people  who 
most  desperately  need  assistance,  guidance, 
leadership  and  financing;  in  other  words,  the 
people  who  rely  to  a  great  extent  on  the 
wisdom  of  the  government  for  their  day-to- 
day operations.  We  believe  that  what  we 
have  oflFered  is  a  much  more  sensible  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  these  problems  than 
what  the  goverimient  has  done. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  That  was  pretty  weak. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Before  I 
get  into  the  thrust  of  my  remarks  let  me, 
through  you,  address  a  comment  to  the  Pre- 
mier (Mr.  Davis).  I  wonder  if  the  Premier 
would  agree  with  me  that  any  intelligently- 
run  organization— and  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  think  the  Legislature  is  an  intelligently- 
run  organization— would  not  knock  itself  out 
by  forcing  a  sitting  to  10  minutes  to  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  having  started  the 
session  earlier  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  having  gone  through  all  the  srhenanigans 
about  committees  and  non-committees  and 
so  on. 

So,  not  by  any  way  of  plea  or  anything 
else  but  merely  as  a  word  of  sanity,  could  I 
ask  the  Premier,  through  you,  sir,  if  I  move 
the  adjournment,  would  he  and  his  party  vote 
in  favour  of  that  motion?  The  Premier  sits 
and  smiles  and  says  "no."  All  right,  fine,  let 
the  record— 


Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  had  some  discussions 
with  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  R.  F. 
Nixon)  myself.  There  were  discussions  earlier; 
there  was  an  understanding  that  this  debate 
would  take  place  tonight  and  would  be  con- 
cluded and  part  of  this  was  done  to  accom- 
modate the  members  of  the  opposition. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  was! 

Mr.  Singer:  So  be  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  certainly  in  favour 
of  finishing  tonight. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  this: 
I  suggest  that  the  way  the  business  of  this 
House  is  ordered,  by  the  Premier's  direction 
and  in  his  presence,  is  a  matter  of  ridiculous 
nonsense  and  that  all  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario should  be  aware  of  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  there 
was  no  reason  this  House  could  not  have  sat 
last  evening  to  carry  on  with  the  Throne 
debate  as  was  suggested.  I  suggest  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  the  government  of  On- 
tario should  expect  117  members  to  sit  here 
until  2  o'clock  or  2:30  or  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning- 
Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Or  4:30. 

Mr.  Singer:  —having  commenced  their 
work  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day  before, 
and  expect  any  intelligent  debate  to  take 
place  and  any  intelligent  response  to  come 
from  the  government. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development):  Sit  down. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  must  con- 
clude that,  in  view  of  the  method  by  which 
the  government  carries  on,  it  is  waging  a 
programme  of  attrition  and  duress  against 
the  opposition  whereby  it  wants  to  stifle,  at 
every  possible  opportunity,  reasonable  de- 
bate in  reasonable  hours  and  in  a  reasonable 
manner. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Let  me  say,  sir.  The  best  in- 
dication of  that  approach  is  the  appointment 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  (Mr. 
Winkler)  as  the  leader  of  the  House.  We  had 
a  great  debate  over  the  dinner  hour  on  whe- 
ther his  action  was  venal  or  just  stupid; 
whether  he  was  able  to  tell  us  from  day  to 
day  and  understood  what  the  business  of  the 
House  was  going  to  be,  or  whether  he  was, 
in  fact,  playing  games.  Listen  as  I  might, 
since  this  hon.  gentleman  has  been  appoint- 
ed House  leader  I  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  figure  out  from  his  controverted  and 
convoluted  answers  to  questions  about  what 
the  order  of  business  might  be,  what  it  is 
actually  going  to  be. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  He 
knows  where  we  are  going.  We  know  where 
we  are  going. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
J  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member 
who  last  interjected  that  the  people  of  Huron 
know  where  the  government  is  going;  and 
the  people  of  St.  George  know  where  it  is 
going! 

An  hon.  member:   Right  down  the  drain! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Might  I  ask  you,  sir— 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  might 
I  rise  on  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  rise  on  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  He 
wants  to  tell  the  member  whether  he  was 
venal  or  stupid. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  would  like  to  raise 
the  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  last  evening  at 
6  o'clock  there  was  a  very  minimal  number 
of  speakers  on  the  list.  It  could  have  been 
accommodated  very  easily  today. 

An  hon.  member:  No,  that  was  this  after- 
noon on  the  estimates. 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  the  point  of 
order? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It's  in  regard  to  the 
business  of  the  House.  I  want  to  say  fiurther 
that  at  10:30  tonight  it  was  not  the  govern- 
ment that  asked  that  the  business  be  con- 
tinued. We  didn't  interfere.  Had  we  inter- 
fered, we  possibly  might  have  had  the  vote 
then.  We  are  now  accommodating  the  oppo- 
sition. Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  that. 


An  hon.  member:  At  10:30,  we  might  have 
had  the  vote? 

Mr.     J.     F.     Foulds     (Port    Arthur):     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order- 
Mr.  Singer:  Has  he  got  a  point  of  order? 
We  will  be  here  a  long  time,  I  guess,  if  this 
is   going   to   go   on.   A  long   time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Perhaps  the  hon. 
member  for  Port  Arthur  would  repeat  what 
he  was  attempting  to  say.  I  couldn't  hear  a 
word. 

Mr.  Foulds:  According  to  standing  rule  3, 
extension  of  House  business  beyond  10:30 
must  be  made  by  government  motion.  There 
was  no  government  motion  at  10:30. 

Mr.  Speaker:  But  there  was  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Go  back 
to  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  had  hoped,  when  the  hon. 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  of 
Cabinet  rose  in  his  place  he  would  tell  us 
whether  he  was  being  a  little  stupid,  but 
unfortunately  that  was  not  his  point  of  order. 

What  puzzles  me,  is  the  kind  of  nonsense 
that  went  on  in  this  House  today  in  con- 
travention of  the  rules  in  relation  to  the 
estimates  of  the  Justice  department.  What 
puzzles  me  is  that  notwithstanding  the  very 
clear  provision  of  rule  86(d)  which  provides 
that  the  estimates  committee  cannot  sit  until 
after  the  budget  has  been  introduced,  we 
have  this  document,  which  is  a  very  com- 
prehensive document,  tabled  in  the  .House 
two  days  ago— it's  two  days  ago  now— which 
covers  expenditures  of  large  sums  of  money, 
and  that  the  hon.  House  leader  waited  until 
6  o'clock  to  tell  those  members  who  were  in 
the  House  at  that  point  that  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  attempt  to  proceed  with  the  estimates 
of  the  Justice  galaxy  the  following  afternoon. 

I  think  that  is  absoluteily  and  completely 
unreasonable,  arbitrary  and  stupid,  if  not 
venal. 

Mr.  Lewis:   No,  no.  That  was  venal. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Irre- 
sponsible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  is  not  correct  and 
the  member  knows  it. 
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Mr.  Singer:  And  irresponsible,  as  my  col- 
league from  York  Centre  said. 

Now,  having  done  all  that,  Mr.  Speaker; 
having  encouraged  the  kind  of  ruckus  that 
took  place  early  this  afternoon;  having  known 
—I'm  not  offended;   the  House  leader  knew 

1  was  not  going  to  be  here  from  the  hours  of 

2  to  about  4:30.  I  told  him  in  the  presence 
of  his  leader  and  he  heard  me  yesterday 
afternoon.  He  knows  I'm  a  Justice  critic 
for  our  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  also  heard  the  mem- 
ber say  we  would  finish  tonight. 

An  hon.  member:  It's  not  tonight;  it's 
tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.    Singer:    He    attempted    to    bull    this 
thing  through  this  afternoon.  Finally— well,  I 
don't   know   what   great   wisdom   descended 
upon  his  mind  or  whether  he  read  the  rules 
of  the  House,  but  he  finally  gave  way  a  bit 
and   called   off  the   Provincial   Secretary   for 
Justice  (Mr.  Kerr).  But  that  wasn't  enough, 
because  downstairs  another  show  was  going 
on.  The  hon.  member  for  St.  George,  in  her 
great  wisdom- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  St.  David. 
Mr.  Singer:  St.  David,  I'm  sorry. 
Mrs.  Campbell:  I'm  St.  George. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
David  (Mrs.  Scrivener),  in  her  great  wisdom, 
attempted  to  carry  on  estimates  of  the  At- 
torney General  down  below  while  this  debate 
was  supposedly  taking  place  upstairs. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  I  think  that  is  absolutely 
inexcusable  and  indefensible,  and  I  think 
it's  high  time  that  the  Premier  took  a  hand 
and  brought  some  order  and  intelligence 
to  this  House.  That's  not  the  end,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that's  not  the  end. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  is  wrong 
and  he  knows  it. 

An  hon.  member:  They  couldn't  run  a  hot 
dog  stand,  those  people  over  there. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  St.  David's  case,  it  was 
neither  venal  nor  stupid,  just  vapid. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  accept  the  interjection  from 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  NDP. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that's  not  the  end  of  it.  After 
I  returned  to  the  House  this  afternoon,  I 
went  and  spoke  to  the  Provincial  Secretary 


for  Justice  and  said:  "Could  you  tell  me 
what  is  now  going  to  happen?  Is  it  true,  as 
I  have  had  indicated  to  me  by  some  of  my 
colleagues,  that  Friday,  upstairs,  we're  going 
to  have  you  performing,  and  downstairs  the 
Solicitor  General?"  He  said:  "Yes."  I  then 
went  to  the  House  leader  and  said:  "Is  it 
true  what  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice 
tells  me?"  He  said:  "Oh  no." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know  whence  we 
get  our  advice  as  to  what  the  order  of 
business  is  going  to  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  If  the  member  listened 
he  would  know. 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Premier,  who  has  sat  here  for  several  hours 
tonight— which  is  unusual  for  him— he  can 
bring  some  order  and  intelligence  and  com- 
mon sense  to  the  workings  of  this  House. 

Surely,  it  would  moke  sense  that  when  the 
government  brings  a  package  before  us  of 
Justice  estimates,  over  which  its  ministers 
have  laboured  many  hours,  as  well  as  its 
civil  servants,  that  it  can  at  least  extend  the 
courtesy  to  the  members  of  the  opposition 
that  we  have  a  reasonable  time  to  examine 
what  is  going  on,  so  that  the  critics  who  deal 
with  these  subjects  can  deal  with  them  one 
by  one  as  they  come  along,  and  not  play  the 
stupid  games  directed  apparently  by  the  hon. 
House  leader  or  by  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice.  I  don't  know  who  figures  these 
things  out  that  apparently  something's  going 
to  go  on  up  here  in  relation  to  Justice;  some- 
thing is  going  to  go  on  ordered  by  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  David;  that  they  are  going 
to  split  the  opposition  and  ram  these  esti- 
mates through  without  any  opi>ortunity— 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  But  it  won't  help  the 
member  anyway.  He  won't  know  what  to  do 
anyway. 

Mr.  Singer:  —for  the  opposition  members 
to  properly  present  reasoned  and  sensible  and 
logical  criticism. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  hon.  member  for  Lambton 
(Mr.  Henderson)  has  crawled  out  of  the 
depths  of  his  reservoir. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  is  part  and  parcel  of  what  is  going 
on.  When  I  look  over  this  new  seating  plan 
and  I  note  the  responsibility  that  is  assigned 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  and  that 
is  described  in  this  seating  plan  as  that  of 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  of  Cabi- 
net, I  feel  sorry  for  all  of  the  people  of 
Ontario    if    he    manages    the    Management 
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Board  of  Cabinet  or  chairs  it  in  a  way  in 
which  he  has  tried  to  run  the  aflFairs  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Thank  God  we  have  got 
him. 

Mr.  Singer:  It's  complete  and  absolute 
chaos. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Best  House 
leader  they  have  ever  had. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  I  would  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  time  has  come  that  the 
leader,  the  Premier  of  the  province,  should 
take  hold  of  his  colleagues  and  bring  some 
common  sense,  some  orderliness— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Doesn't  sound  like  the 
member  at  all. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  some  sanity  to  the  per- 
formance in  this  House. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Resign. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  there  is  no  sanity  at  all, 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  are  forced  to  carry  on 
an  important  debate  like  this  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning, 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Why  doesn't  tie  member 
carry  on  and  stop  talking? 

An  hon.  member:  Carry  it  on  without  talk- 
ing. 

Mr.^  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Why 
doesn't  the  member  shut  up  when  he  is  talk- 
ing? 

Hon.  iMr.  Winkler:  Quit  playing  cheap 
politics. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  {Rainy  River):  Last  week  it 
was  worthy  of  the  House  leader. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  member  for  Downsview 
is  very  seldom  right,  but  this  time  he  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member 
for  Ontario  South  is  not  untypical  of  the 
arrogant,  overbearing,  intolerant  approach 
taken  by  so  many  government  members— not 
all  of  them,  but  so  many  of  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  But  he  can't  touch  the 
member  for  DowTisview. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  fact  is  that  despite  trying 
to  attach  a  label  to  itself  as  the  government 


that  listens,  it  doesn't  want  to  listen,  it 
doesn't  want  to  hear  a  debate,  it  doesn't 
want  to  conduct  its  business  in  reasonable 
and  logical  fashion,  in  fairness,  within  reason- 
able hours.  It  doesn't  want  to  hear  the  kind 
of  criticism  that  comes  forward  —  but  no 
amount  of  bulldozing  is  going  to  wipe  away 
the  message  sent  to  it  by  the  voters  of 
Huron  and  by  the  voters  of  St.  George, 

Mr.  W.  Nevraian:  Why  doesn't  the  member 
say  something? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  will  have  everybody  sore. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  look,  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
they  ran  in  those  two  ridings.  Look  who  they 
ran.  A  fellow  named  Roy  McMurtry.  Roy 
McMurtry,  tipped  by  the  papers  as  an 
obvious  cabinet  minister  and  a  potential  new 
leader.  The  big  blue  machine  was  going  to 
put  him  through. 

Well,  the  big  blue  machine  emerged  as 
the  big  black  and  blue  machine  when  the 
whole  thing  was  over.  And  they  didn't  put 
him  through  anywhere  except  out  of  politics. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South): 
Through  the  wringer. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  in  Huron,  who  would 
have  expected  that  that  good,  comfortable 
Tory  stronghold— 30  years  in  the  Tory  party; 
Charlie  MacNaughton  had  held  it;  no  one 
would  ever  challenge  anything  Charlie  had 
said— was  ever  going  to  desert  the  Tory  gov- 
ernment? 

But  what  happened?  They  got  a  fellow- 
executive  assistant  I  think  to  Charlie  Mac- 
Naughton. Did  the  Premier  take  him  back  in 
government  employ  since  he  lost,  or  is  he 
dirough  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Not  yet. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Not  yet!  Has 
Hansard  got  that?  Not  yet! 

Mr.  Singer:  Southcott  was  his  name  and 
he  was  the  knight  in  shining  armour.  He 
mounted  a  white  charger  and  rode  arovind 
Huron  saying:  "I  might  move  back  if  I'm 
elected."  Well,  the  government  didn't  think 
that  was  too  arrogant,  but  the  people  of 
Huron  thought  it  was  too  arrogant— 

An  hon.  member:  Right! 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  so  they  sent  us  the  new 
member  from  Huron. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  Where  is  he? 
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Mr.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Carleton):  Why  isn't 
he  here? 

Mr.  Singer:  And  I  may  say,  Mr,  Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Singer:  I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
you  have  had  the  opportunity  with  me  of 
hstening  to  the  maiden  speeches  of  the  hon, 
member  for  St.  George  and  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Huron  (Mr.  Riddell),  who  took  part 
in  this  debate;  and  I'm  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  those  were  two  outstanding 
speeches  and  as  good  as  has  ever  been  de- 
livered in  this  House.  And  I  tell  you,  sir, 
that  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  doubt 
that  as  soon  as  this  government  is  prepared 
either  to  call  a  general  election  or  to  create 
another  by-election  opportunity,  that  the  same 
kind  of  candidate  is  going  to  appear  for  the 
Liberal  Party  and  the  same  kind  of  result  is 
going  to  occur. 

An  hon.  member:  Which  one  of  the  mem- 
bers is  ready  to  try? 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Why  doesn't  the  member 
for  Downsview  resign  and  call  a  by-election? 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  lest  my 
good  friends  on  my  left  feel  a  httle  left  out, 
let  me  say  this— 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  —that  since  the  by-elections 
have  come  and  gone,  one  should  have  a  very 
careful  look  at  the  results  achieved  by  the 
NDP. 

Interjection  by  an  hon,  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  In  Huron,  I  think,  they  got  10 
per  cent  of  the  vote,  in  St,  George,  20  per 
cent  of  the  vote.  Their  great  promises, 
sounded  by  the  press,  of  how  well  they  could 
organize  and  how  strong  their  candidates 
were,  fell  to  nothing, 

Mr.  Stokes:  Both  those  ridings  were  Tory 
and  they  haven't  changed. 

Mr.  Singer:  It's  had  an  eflFect,  Mr,  Speaker, 
on  their  morale. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  see,  hardly  as  often  as  we 

see  the  Premier- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Both  of  them  were  Tory.  They 

haven't  changed, 

Mr.  Singer:  -the  leader  of  the  NDP,  He 
doesn't  seem  to  like  the  House  in  the  new 


atmosphere.  We  seldom  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
many  members  occupying  the  NDP  benches. 
We  seldom  hear  their  contributions  to  debate, 

Mr.  Foulds:  Just  19,  not  too  many, 

Mr.  Singer:  I  wonder  what  has  happened 
to  the  long,  strong  voice  of  the  bureau  chief 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail  who,  after  three  or 
four  days  here,  wrote  such  an  intelligent 
assessment  of  what  goes  on  in  this  Legisla- 
ture, 

Mr.  Stokes:  There  are  more  NDP  members 
here  right  now  than  there  are  Liberals.  The 
member  can  count  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  took  him  only  a  few  days 
to  realize  that  the  Premier  was  great;  that 
the  NDP  were  the  opposition  and  that  we 
were  absolutely  nothing.  Well,  he  has  de- 
serted that  kind  of  talk  and  he  feels  content 


Mr.  W.  Newman:  After  this  he  will  change 
his  mind. 

Mr.  Singer:  —psychopath  that  he  is,  to 
write  regular  pieces  extolling  the  wonders 
of  the  Premier;  extolling  the  other  day  the 
wonders  of  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent 
(Mr,  McKeough).  I  would  be  the  last  one— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Hurrah. 

Mr.  Singer:  —to  decry  the  merits  or  ability 
of  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent,  but  I  just 
wonder  where  that  bureau  chief  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail  is— 

Interjection  by  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  —when  debates  like  this  go  on. 
There  isn't  a  single  Globe  and  Mail  reporter 
up  there  now.  Where  was  he  when  the  very 
important  debate  went  on— 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  He  has  gone. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  left  when  the  member  for 
Downsview  started  talking. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Singer:  —where  all  of  them  were  when 
the  important  debate  went  on  relating  to  the 
Ministry   of   Government   Services. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  galleries  were  full  when 
the  member  started. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  sure  they  were— and  I 
have  driven  them  all  out!  I  am  sorry  but 
this  is  my  penchant.  I  drive  the  press  out 
constantly.  Perhaps  either  the  bureau  chief— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It  was  that  earlier 
speech  he  made. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  —of  the  Globe  who  can  only 
write  about  the  Premier  and  the  member  for 
Chatham-Kent  or  some  of  his  associates, 
could  have  the  opportunity  in  due  course 
to  read  the  Hansard  transcript  and  perhaps 
wonder  why  they  don't  cover  other  things 
that  go  on  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on!  Don't  be  so 
sensitive. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  they  don't  comment,  for 
instance,  about  the  ordering  of  the  business. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Why  should  they  waste 
their  time? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
They  work  unending  hours. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  they  didn't  comment,  for 
instance,  about  what  I  thought  was  one  of 
the  best  debates  I've  heard  in  this  House— 
the  debate  on  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services  bill.  Why  they  didn't  comment  on 
the  vote  on  the  end  of  that  debate.  I  thought 
it  was  unusual,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  after  that 
debate— it  was  a  good  hard  debate  and  points 
were  made  on  all  sides— the  government  was 
able  to  muster  only  37  of  its  76  members  to 
bring  them  in  to  vote. 

Mr.  Reid:  There  has  been  some  lousy  writ- 
ing. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  thought  that  was  a  very 
interesting  thing.  Those  people  who  write 
in  that  paper  extol  the  wonders  and  the 
wisdoms  of  the  government,  but  they  didn't 
bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the  public? 

Mr.  Reid:  Something  has  to  be  said. 

Mr,  Singer:  Now,  I  could  go  on  at  some 
considerable  length. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  They  knew  the  true 
story,  that  is  why. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  yes,  they  knew  the  true 
story.  That  is  right. 

An  hon.  member:  This  is  unbelievable! 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  didn't  speak  to  them. 


Mr.  Singer:  They  got  it  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  who,  in  his  orderly 
and  logical  fashion,  explained  to  them  what 
is  important  that  goes  on  in  this  House  and 
what  is  unimportant.  I  am  certain  no  mem- 
ber of  the  press  writes  a  word  for  his  news- 
paper unless  he  first  consults  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey  South. 

Hon.   Mr.   Winkler:    I   am   very  sure! 

Mr.     Singer:     Be    that    as    it    may,    Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.  Reid:  That's  why  they  are  such  lousy 

writers. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  there  were,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Scarborough  West  points  out, 
some  more  people  occupying  those  seats,  I  did 
have  a  lot  more  remarks  about  the  press  and 
its  approach.  I  wonder,  for  instance,  why 
the  Star  has  as  columnists  such  eminent  and 
impartial  people  as  Walter  Pitman. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Impartial! 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  the  Sun,  for  instance, 
deals  with  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
(Mr.  Shulman),  as  a  columnist- 
Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  the  member  talking 
about?  Does  he  mean  that  a  newspaper  can't 
hire  a  columnist  of  a  particular  political 
persuasion? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I'm  not  saying  they  can't 
hire  any  columnist  they  want,  but  in  the 
great  cry  of  impartiality  that  they  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  writers  in  the  Star 
supported  the  member  on  Spadina. 

Mr.  Singer:  —one  has  to  wonder  out  loud, 
Mr.  Speaker,  why  the  three  Toronto  papers, 
in  any  event,  when  they  turn  to  the  various 
columnists  that  they  do  hire,  seem  to  hire 
people  who  have  pretty  substantial  political 
biases. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  most  columnists  do. 
Mr.  Foulds:  Take  it  down. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  there  is  Pitman, 
NDP,  and  Eraser  Kelly,  who  is  something 
less  than  unflattering  to  the  government,  as 
it  is. 

The  Globe  really  doesn't  need  anybody. 
It  has  its  bureau  leader  who  is  a  sufficient 
apologist  for  the  government  at  all  times. 
Last  Saturday  there  were  two  columns;  the 
Premier  on  the  front  page,  and  the  Premier 
on  page  8. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Sun,  Mr.  Speaker,  has 
Douglas  Fisher,  Lubor  Zink— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  has  a 
persecution  complex  tonight. 

Mr.  Singer:  —the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park,  and  Peter  Worthington,  who  wrote  a 
wonderful  column  not  too  long  ago  saying, 
"What  is  really  wrong  with  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy?" Now  that  kind  of  impartial  jour- 
nalism- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  member  want  Nor- 
man Webster  to  write  something  about  him? 
Is  that  what  this  is  all  about? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  don't  think  so,  I  don't 
think  he's  going  to  write  anything  nice  about 
me.  But  I  thought  maybe  he  could  spend 
enough  time  in  this  House  to  have  some 
idea  of  what  is  going  on  so  he  could  write 
about  the  affairs  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  speaks  for  the  sanity  of  the 
press  gallery  that  they  are  not  here;  it  says 
something  about  us  that  we  are. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Would  the  member  for 
Downsview  like  to  hold  the  reins  while  I 
shovel  for  a  while? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  going  to  be  a 
long  night  and  I  have  lots  of  patience.  If  the 
hon.  members  over  there  want  to  interject 
let  them  feel  free.  If  the  hon.  member  from 
Ontario  South  wants  to  get  up  and  make  a 
small  speech,  please  do.  I've  got  lots  of  time 
and  lots  of  patience,  since  obviously  we  are 
going  on.  The  quickest  way  to  let  me  con- 
clude my  remarks  will  be  to  let  me  finish 
without  interruption. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  the  hon.  members  don't  see 
any  point  in  that  then  let  them  go  on  and 
interrupt.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wanted  to  make  a 
personal  remark  or  two  about  an  event  that 
is  pending  within  the  Liberal  Party.  And 
when  I  say  it  is  a  personal  remark  I  may  be 
speaking- 


Mr.  W.  Newman:  He  is  running  for  leader, 
that's  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Federally  or  provinci- 
ally? 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Who 
would  have  imagined  he  would  announce  it 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning! 

Mr.  C.  E.  McIIveen  (Oshawa):  He  is  sup- 
porting the  member  for  St.  George. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  may  be  speaking,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, for  many  members  of  our  caucus,  and  I 
may  be  speaking  for  many  members  of  the 
Liberal  Party  of  Ontario,  and  many  people 
who  will  be  delegates  at  the  leadership  con- 
vention. But  what  I  do  want  to  say  is  this, 
sir,  I  believe— and  I  think  I  am  speaking  for 
many,  many  people— that  the  leadership  giv- 
en to  our  party  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  (Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon)  in  the  years  that  he 
has  been  our  leader,  and  the  representation 
in  the  years  that  ne  has  been  the  member 
for  Brant,  have  been  outstanding  and  worthy 
of  the  highest  commendation  by  all  the  peo- 
ple of  Ontario. 

We  have  had,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  discus- 
sions— 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  He  is  trying  to  close 
the  door  on  the  member  for  Brant! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Spe'aker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  the  member  going  to  nm 
or  not? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes  or  no? 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  be  patient  and  the  mem- 
bers will  see  what  I  am  going  to  do  in  a 
minute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Hurry  up  and  drop 
the  other  shoe. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had 
many  discussions  among  ourselves  about  some 
indications  that  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
has  made  in  relation  to  his  political  future, 
and  let  me  say,  again  very  personally,  that  I 
would  like  him  to  stay  on,  and  I  think  most 
of  the  members  of  the  Liberal  Party  would 
like  him  to  stay  on  as  leader.  And  notwith- 
standing anything  else  that  may  be  said  about 
that  subject,  it  is  my  opinion,  sir,  that  this  is 
the  time  of  the  the  hon.  member  for  Brant, 
and   that   at   the   next   election,   if  the  hon. 
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member  for  Brant  continues  to  lead  the 
Liberal  Party  he  will  then  be  the  Premier  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  we  won't  go 
that  farl 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
There  doesn't  seem  such  general  agreement 
on  that! 

Mr.  Singer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  get 
to  another  phase  of  the  remarks  that  I  in- 
tended to  make. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Be  careful— the  member 
for  St.  George  is  going  to  get  after  the  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  pretty  sooni 

Mr.  Singer:  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  government  that  listens.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  dialogue  and  com- 
munication with  the  public.  The  other  day, 
in  some  reading  I  was  doing,  I  came  across 
this  quotation: 

The  time  is  now  come  in  which  every 
Englishman  expects  to  be  informed  of  his 
national  affairs,  and  in  which  he  has  a 
right  to  have  that  expectation  gratified.  For 
whatever  may  be  lurged  by  ministers,  or 
those  whom  vanity  or  interest  makes  the 
followers  of  ministers,  concerning  the  neces- 
sity of  confidence  in  ovu:  governors  and  the 
presumption  of  prying  with  profane  eyes 
into  the  recesses  of  policy,  it  is  evident 
that  this  reverence  can  'be  claimed  by  coun- 
sels yet  unexecuted  and  projects  suspended 
in  deliberation;  but  when  a  design  has 
ended  in  miscarriage  or  success,  when  every 
eye  and  every  ear  is  witness  to  general 
discontent  or  general  satisfaction,  it  is  then 
a  proper  time  to  disentangle  confusion  and 
to  illustrate  obscurity;  to  show  by  what 
causes  every  event  was  produced  and  in 
what  efforts  it  is  likely  to  terminate;  to  lay 
down  with  distinct  particularity  what  ru- 
mour always  huddles  in  general  exclama- 
tion or  perplexes  in  ingested  narrative;  to 
show  when  happiness  or  calamity  is  derived 
and  whence  it  may  be  expected;  and  hon- 
estly to  lay  before  the  people  what  inquiry 
can  gather  of  the  past  and  conjecture  can 
estimate  of  the  future. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Pithy  and  succinct. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  thank  you  very  much, 
the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West. 

I  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  of  some 
significance  that  these  remarks  were  made  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  some  200  years  ago  and 


were  addressed  to  the  Parliament  of  England. 
I  think  they  are  most  applicable  and  pertinent 
to  what  goes  on  in  this  House. 

It  is  no  secret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  parlia- 
mentary tradition  which  we  apparently  have 
arrived  at,  notvvdthstanding  the  inane  non- 
sense that  comes  now  from  the  secretary  who 
is  falling  asleep,  is  supposedly  to  involve  an 
exchange  of  information  and  supposedly  to 
involve  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment to  give  information  about  facts,  such  as 
Dr.  Johnson  outlined,  and  not  to  avoid,  con- 
stantly and  continuously,  legitimate  requests 
for  information,  which  this  govenmient  per- 
sists in  doing. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples.  There 
have  been  many,  many  requests  by  my  leader 
that  the  proposals  made  in  relation  to  the 
Hydro  building  be  tabled  in  the  House  so 
they  can  be  examined.  Those  have  never,  in 
fact,  been  answered.  They  are  still  not  tabled 
as  of  2:20  o'clock,  a.m.,  on  April  11. 

How  many  times,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  we 
asked,  as  the  result  of  our  own  investigations 
and  further  spurred  on  as  a  result  of  the 
revelations  made  by  the  auditor,  for  details 
about  the  log  books  of  the  government's  fleet 
of  airplanes?  Yet  they  are  still  not  tabled.  We 
are  promised  from  time  to  time  that  a  state- 
ment Avill  be  forthcoming.  We  have  never 
had  a  succinct  answer.  We  get  an  obscure 
reference  from  the  minister  that  he  said 
something  a  year  or  two  ago  which  says,  "If 
you  win  only  direct  me  to  specific  informa- 
tion, I  will  give  you  a  reply." 

That  same  kind  of  technique  is  used  by 
the  Minister  of  Revenue.  I  asked  him  in  an 
exchange  of  correspondence,  as  I  read  in  the 
House  last  December,  for  access  to  the 
minutes  of  the  Ontario  Housing  Corp.,  so 
that  I  could  satisfy  myself  as  to  certain  infor- 
mation that  had  come  to  my  attention  before 
making  charges  in  public  based  solely  on 
rumour.  Again  that  information  is  not  coming. 
What,  in  fact,  both  those  ministers  have  been 
saying— the  Minister  of  Revenue  and  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bernier)— 
is,  "If  you  can  zero  in  and  tell  us  one  single 
incident  that  is  suspicious,  we  might  give  you 
our  predigested  analysis  of  the  question  that 
you  are  asking."  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  it 
has  come  to  our  attention  that  we  have  some 
concern,  surely  it  makes  good  common  sense 
that  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  or  the 
Minister  of  Revenue  would  make  available 
those  documents  rather  than  hide  them.  Be- 
cause every  time  this  government  hides 
another  piece  of  information,  every  time  it 
refuses  to  answer  a  question,  that  much  more 
is  it  denying  this  Parliament  its  rights.  That 
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much  more  is  it  classing  itself  as  arrogant  and 
uncaring  and  not  a  government  that  talks  to 
people  or  listens  to  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  the  Solicitor 
General  (Mr.  Yaremko)  for  details  about  the 
inquiry  into  the  intelligence  operation  of  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission,  and  other  than  a 
very  brief  statement,  he  will  give  us  no  de- 
tails. He  won't  tell  us  why  Mr.  Thurston 
suddenly  departed  from  this  regime  and  has 
gone  up  to  Ottawa,  at  Ontario  government 
expense,  to  serve  in  an  innocuous  job  for 
the  Law  Reform  Commission  of  Canada.  He 
refuses  to  discuss  the  activities  of  Gary  Ralph 
—his  sudden  appearance  in  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission  and  his  sudden  departure. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  matters  having 
come  and  gone  and  the  government  having 
taken  action  and  found  something  wrong— 
because  Thurston  didn't  leave  because  he  was 
a  great  fellow  and  Ralph  didn't  leave  be- 
cause he  was  a  great  fellow;  they  both  left 
under  a  cloud— surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  that  the  government  level  with  us 
and  level  with  the  people  of  Ontario  and  tell 
us  what  is  going  on. 

I  asked  the  Solicitor  General,  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  now,  about  certain  incidents  that 
took  place  in  the  Ottawa  police  force  and 
other  than  his  giving  his  promise  to  look  into 
it,  no  answer  has  in  fact  been  forthcoming. 
I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  in  this  Legisla- 
ture and  the  people  of  Ottawa  and  the  people 
of  Ontario  are  entitled  to  that  kind  of  an 
answer. 

I  have  asked  the  Solicitor  General,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  observance  by  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  police  of  section  160  of  the 
Canadian  Criminal  Code  when  they  de- 
scended and  seized  certain  books,  which  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  said  that  the 
police  had  labelled  as  obscene.  I'm  not  quite 
sure  of  the  manner  in  which  he  arrived  at 
that  conclusion. 

I  don't  know  if  the  Solicitor  General  has 
looked  at  section  160  and  the  various  sub- 
sections that  are  there,  but  if  he  has,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'm  sure  he  would  agree  with  me 
that  there  are  four  or  five  steps  that  must 
be  taken.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  urgent 
public  importance  that  the  answers  be  given 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto police  have  observed  the  law. 

Now,  do  we  get  any  answer  from  the 
Solicitor  General?  No,  we  don't  get  any 
answer  from  the  Solicitor  General. 

I  asked  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Potter) 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago— 


Mr.  W.  Newman:  Don't  worry,  we'll  vote 
for  the  member  for  leader. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  asked  the  Minister  of  Health 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  would  make 
available  to  us  a  report  called  "Comparative 
Information  Relating  to  Health  Costs  in  On- 
tario and  Other  Jurisdictions,"  which  came 
out  of  his  ministry  in  November,  1972.  His 
answer  was  "Yes,"  and  that  was  the  last  that 
was  heard  of  it.  He  has  never  come  forward 
and  made  that  publication  available  to  us, 
although  he  promised  that  he  would  in  the 
House.  He  must  know  that  that  document, 
which  contains  very  valuable  information  in 
connection  with  the  whole  provision  of  health 
services  and  their  costs  is  in  the  possession 
of  many  members  of  the  working  press. 

So  the  minister  gets  rid  of  that  one  by 
saying,  "Sure  I'll  make  it  available,"  but  he 
never  follows  it  up.  Nor  do  any  of  them,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

And  this  goes  on  and  on  and  on,  and  cul- 
minates in  the  ultimate  nonsense  that  is 
taking  place  right  here  tonight,  when  at  2:30 
in  the  morning  we  are  still  debating  the 
Throne  debate.  No  logical  and  sensible  group 
of  men  and  women  would  ever  allow  them- 
selves to  get  into  this  position,  unless  by  the 
arbitrary  and  senseless  direction  of  the 
Premier  who  wants  to  thrust  his  great  power 
upon  the  opposition,  just  to  prove  who  is  the 
boss. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  it  would  be 
worth  a  minute  or  two,  wondering  about 
what  has  happened  to  the  great  government 
reorganization. 

The  secretaries  of  the  various  departments: 
We  have  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice 
and  just  what  he  does,  I  have  no  idea. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Does  he  know? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  love  him  to  rise  in  his 
place,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  tell  us  about  law  re- 
form. What  has  he  done  recently?  What  has 
he  done  ever  since  he  took  over  that  position, 
to  introduce  of  his  own  initiative  any  single 
piece  of  law  reform  to  the  Province  of  On- 
tario? I  would  like  him  to  tell  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  why  he  can't  familiarize  himself 
with  a  matter  that  he  initiated  the  day  he 
was  pounding  the  table  and  saying,  "I'm  not 
going  to  be  the  policeman.  We're  going  to 
sue  for  $25  million."  Why  couldn't  he  bother 
to  inform  himself  about  as  simple  a  thing  as 
whether  or  not  there  had  been  a  statement  of 
claim  or  a  statement  of  defence  in  the  Dow 
action? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  know  what  he 
does,  and  why  he  is  asking  in  the  estimates 
for  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to  keep  him 
doing  nothing. 

With  all  the  fields  available  for  law  re- 
form—divorce, bail,  family  courts  and  so  on— 
I  wonder  why  we  haven't  heard  one  single 
word  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Jus- 
tice as  to  what  kind  of  thinking  is  going  on. 
There  is  a  Law  Reform  Commission  that 
makes  reports,  but  nothing  is  ever  referred 
to  by  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice 
in  relation  to  any  of  those  suggestions.  Nor 
have  we  seen  one  single  bit  of  initiative 
since  he  took  over  that  job. 

I  think  the  Provincial  Secretary  has  some 
ability,  but  I  think  he  is  being  absolutely 
wasted;  he  has  been  hived  off  into  a  comer 
where  he  has  no  responsibility.  Unfortunate- 
ly, Mr.  Speaker,  he  carried  with  him  a  gen- 
tieman  who  I  think  is  one  of  the  ablest  civil 
servants  in  the  employ  of  the  government  of 
Ontario,  the  former  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  is  now  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice.  And  in  case  anyone  gets  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Dick  has  been  complaining  to 
me,  that  is  absolutely  untrue.  But  I  think  it 
is  a  terrible  waste  of  the  talent  of  that  very 
able  man;  he  is  parked  away  in  a  little  office 
down  here  with  absolutely  nothing  to  do  and 
has  no  responsibility,  and  the  people  of  On- 
tario don't  get  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge, 
experience  and  intelligence.  Is  that  any  way 
to  run  a  government? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  also  about  my  hon. 
friend  from  Carleton  East.  He  is  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Resources  Development. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  He  knows  what's  going 


Mr.  Singer:  Now  I  have  a  very  close  per- 
sonal friendship  with  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Resources  Development,  and  I  have  a 
very  high  respect  for  him.  But  I  think  it  is  a 
crying  shame  that  he  also  has  been  hived  ofiF. 
One  would  have  thought,  in  looking  at  the 
words  "resources  development,"  that  perhaps 
some  responsibility  could  have  been  assigned 
to  this  hon.  minister  in  relation  to  energy- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  One  would 
have  thought  so;  I  agree  with  that.  They  had 
to  find  something  for  him  to  do. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  in  relation  to  the  prob- 
lems that  the  Premier  is  experiencing  with 
his  friend,  the  Premier  of  Alberta.  But  no, 
we  are  not  allowed  to  hear  a  single  word 
from  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 


Development  about  the  discussions  that  are 
going  on  in  Ontario  and  in  Alberta. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  my  friend,  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Justice.  He  tried  to 
make  some  kind  of  a  fist  about  the  consti- 
tutional issue.  But  there  was  no  one  here  in 
the  House;  and  he  fubbed  it,  as  he  does  with 
most  things,  because  he's  got  no  real  responsi- 
bility. Why  shouldn't  a  man  with  the  capa- 
bility and  intelligence  of  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary for  Resources  Development  have  been 
given  that  kind  of  responsibility? 

When  this  House  wants  to  talk  about  a 
very  serious  crisis  that  faces  this  province 
and  the  whole  of  Canada,  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
should  it  be  forced  to  wait  for  the  occasional 
presence  of  the  Premier?  And  I  say  "occa- 
sional" advisedly  and  deliberately.  He  isn't 
here  very  often. 

The  hon.  member  for  Chatham-Kent  has 
been  muzzled.  By  the  rules  of  the  House  he 
is  not  allowed  to  be  questioned;  and  if  he 
was  questioned,  which  I  am  sure  you 
wouldn't  allow,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  wouldn't  be 
allowed  to  answer  us.  He  sits  there,  and  I 
suppose  he's  doing  a  great  job— Webster  said 
so— but  we  don't  get  to  know  about  it  unless 
we  get  some  kind  of  an  inkling  on  the  oc- 
casional attendance  of  the  Premier.  Again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that's  no  way  to  run  a  gov- 
ernment or  a  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  What  questions  has  the 
hon.  member  asked  about  energy? 

Mr.  Singer:  Again,  this  is  flaunting  the 
power  of  government  in  the  face  of  the  op- 
position and  in  the  face  of  all  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  The  member's  lucky  the 
parliamentary  assistant  can't  talk,  or  he'd  be 
in  big  trouble. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Lean  back.  Bill.  Lean 
back. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  one  wonders  why, 
when  we  raised  this  question  a  little  earlier, 
the  Premier  found  it  a  great  surprise  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Chatham-Kent  was  not  al- 
lowed to  be  questioned  and  to  give  an- 
swers. If  the  Premier  was  so  shocked  and 
surprised,  why  has  he  not  done  something 
about  it  in  the  few  days  since  he  has  become 
aware  of  the  situation? 

Is  the  hon.  member  for  Chatham-Kent 
going  to  be  the  spokesman  for  natural  gas 
or  isn't  he?  If  he's  going  to  be  the  spokes- 
man, why  don't  they  let  him  speak  in  the 
House?  Or  why  don't  they  use  the  abundant 
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talent  of  the  hon.  member  for  Carleton  East 
(Mr.  Lawrence)? 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  is  the  gas  spokesman! 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  don't  they  let  him  do 
something  instead  of  worrying  himself  into 
a  tizzy  about  the  various  things  he  tries  to 
do  and  don't  turn  out  to  be  very  much, 
because  he  isn't  given  any  responsibility? 

Then  there's  the  hon.  member  for  Lincoln 
(Mr.  Welch).  He's  billed  next  in  this  great 
debate  and  probably  we'll  get  out  of  here 
by  3  or  3:30.  He  is  going  to  make  his  rah-rah 
McMaster  University  speech  that  he  has 
made  on  many  occasions.  Everything  is  going 
to  be  great,  and  the  Liberals  are  bad  and 
the  NDP  are  worse,  and  everybody  loves 
the  Premier.  We  have  heard  that  speech 
from  him  many  times  over  the  past  several 
years. 

But  what,  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  hon. 
member  for  Lincoln  do?  What  are  his  re- 
sponsibilities? What  great  policy  statements 
does  he  get  up  and  make?  What  kind  of 
thinking  is  he  doing?  What  is  there  in  his 
activities  that  justifies  the  kind  of  expenditure 
that  his  oflBce  is  engaged  in?  What,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  excuse  for  parking  talent  like 
that,  and  talent  like  that— and  a  little  more 
questionable  over  there— in  comers  where  you 
can't  use  them?  Put  those  fellows  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  really  a  disgraceful  thing 
the  way  the  Premier  has  gathered  unto 
himself  power.  He  doesn't  consult  with  his 
people.  He  doesn't  talk  to  them  at  all.  The 
day  he  announced  that  great  decision  which 
created  his  image— he  was  going  to  stop 
Spadina— it  was  as  big  a  surprise  to  his  col- 
leagues as  it  was  to  many  other  people  in 
the  House.  It  wasn't  discussed  in  their  cabi- 
net and  it  wasn't  discussed  in  their  caucus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  What  is  the  member 
talking  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Who  is  he  kidding? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  way 
it  was  run.  It  was  fascinating  to  watch,  the 
day  the  Premier  turned  over  and  said  there 
would  be  disclosure  of  election  donations. 
He  had  neglected  to  inform  his  own  mem- 
bers, who  were  about  to  engage  in  debate 
in  the  House,  that  he  had  changed  his  mind. 
So  we  had  the  hon.  member  for  Algoma 
(Mr.  Gilbertson),  who  had  a  speech  prepared. 
The  hon.  member  for  Algoma  wasn't  given 
quite  enough  notice  to  be  able  to  change 
his    speech,    so   he   made   a   speech   against 


what    the    Premier    had    said    a    few    hours 
earlier. 

Mr.  B.  Gilbertson  (Algoma):  I  spoke  my 
own  mind. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  had  the  hon.  member  for 
York  West  (Mr.  MacBeth),  who  is  a  little 
more  adaptable  and  a  little  quicker.  He  had 
a  great  ringing  speech  to  support  the 
Premier's  previous  decision.  He  took  out  all 
the  nasty  things  that  he  was  going  to  say 
and  tried  to  adopt  his  speech.  He  didn't  do 
it  very  well,  even  though  he  is  a  man  of 
substantial  talent. 

But  this  is  the  way  this  government  is 
run,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  Premier  runs  it,  not 
out  of  his  hip  pocket  but  out  of  his  oflBce, 
with  the  largest  staff  that  any  Premier  has 
ever  had— over  100  people  with  the  largest 
budget  any  Premier  has  ever  had  for  his 
own  personal  service. 

With  all  of  those  people  running  around, 
I  wonder  why,  if  the  Premier  is  convinced 
that  all  of  the  innate  wisdom  of  this  govern- 
ment lies  only  \vith  him,  why  doesn't  he  just 
stay  in  here  and  tell  us  from  time  to  time 
what  is  going  on?  When  he  leaves  his  col- 
leagues to  answer  for  him;  when  he  leaves 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  to  explain 
something  about  the  constitutionality  of  the 
actions  in  Alberta;  when  he  leaves  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  here  to  try  to  explain 
what  happened  to  the  $55  million,  or  even 
the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  who 
tells  us  it  wasn't  lost,  it  is  just  postponed, 
one  has  to  wonder  really  about  the  kind  of 
capability  that  goes  on. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  The  member  is  talking 
himself  out  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  was  going  to  say  a  word  or 
two  toward  the  provincial  Treasurer.  When 
I  listen  to  him,  I  get  impressed  with  the 
Peter  principle.  The  Peter  principle,  as  you 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  a  man  is  promoted 
to  one  step  beyond  his  ability,  and  I  am 
afraid  that  is  what's  happened  to  the  hon. 
provincial  Treasurer. 

An  hon.  member:  He  went  three  beyond 
his  capabilities. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  I 
hope  they  don't  make  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  a  judge. 

Mr.  Singer:  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  reason  best  known  to  those  people  who 
wrote  the  COGP  report,  and  for  some  reason 
that  apparently  continues  to  be  implemented 
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by  the  Premier,  they  have  given  to  the  mem- 
ber for  London  South  two  of  the  greatest 
responsibilities  that  this  government  has.  One 
is  to  do  the  budgeting,  and  he  is  doing  that 
very  badly;  he  is  doing  his  explanations  very 
badly.  The  other,  uniquely  enough,  is  the 
responsibility  for  municipal  affairs. 

I  had  a  look  in  the  Parliamentary  Guide 
today  to  see  what  great  municipal  experience 
the  hon.  member  for  London  South  had.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  municipal  experience 
that  so  many  of  the  Premier's  members  had, 
the  member  for  London  South  has  never 
served  for  one  minute  on  any  other  elected 
body  than  this  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  of  the  municipal 
problems  besetting  the  people  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  out  of  the  lesson  that  should 
have  been  learned  in  Huron,  surely  the 
municipal  affairs  of  the  province  are  import- 
ant enough  that  their  direction  and  guidance 
and  the  expression  of  government  principle 
should  be  reflected  by  one  minister  who  hope- 
fully has  had  a  little  elected  municipal  ex- 
perience? One  would  have  thought,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  (Mr.  Rhodes),  a  very  successful  mayor, 
coTild  have  been  given  a  position  right  then- 
Mr.  Reid:  And  a  good  Liberal! 

Mr.  Singer:  —as  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  One  would  have  thought,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  they  were  branching  out  into 
this  kind  of  experiment  that  the  Premier 
would  have  looked  for  someone  with  a  little 
knowledge  and  a  little  experience  in  what 
they  were  doing.  I'm  afraid,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  review  this  front  bench,  one  must  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  where  he  has  people 
of  ability  the  Premier  parks  them  in  little 
cubbyholes  where  they  can't  operate.  Where 
he  doesn't  want  a  minister  who  is  going  to 
bother  him,  he  puts  him  in  a  portfolio  vdth 
a  big  name  on  it,  and  really  the  Premier  runs 
it  when  he  is  around  to  give  directions. 

Mr.  Reid:  How  many  Treasurers  have  we 
had  lately? 

Mr.  Singer:  And  this  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
no  way  to  nm  a  government. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  How 
did  the  member  for  Downsview  make  the 
front  benches? 

Mr.  Singer:  I'm  glad  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  interjected  because  I  was 
hoping  to  say  something  about  him. 


I  listened  to  him  the  other  night,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  CBC  television  free  time 
broadcast,  and  I  was  most  impressed,  as  was 
my  colleague  from  York-Forest  Hill  (Mr. 
Givens),  with  his  very  sage  pronouncement 
that  the  day  of  the  automobile  has  gone. 

Mr.  Drea:  Everybody  knows  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  thought  that  was  very  im- 
pressive, particularly,  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
earlier  that  afternoon  I  had  gone  around 
several  car  dealers  trying  to  buy  a  car  for 
myself,  and  at  least  two  of  them  I  waited 
for  about  20  minutes  trying  to  get  a  salesman 
even  to  speak  to  me.  I  didn't  get  the  impres- 
sion from  the  various  dealers  I  visited  that 
the  day  of  the  automobile  had  gone.  They 
were  just  so  busy  and  their  business  was  so 
successful  that  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  or  not  the  hon.  member  from  Scar- 
borough begins  to  think  before  he  talks. 

I  happened  to  read  the  New  York  Times 
financial  section  on  Sunday,  and  I  read  a 
two-page  article  there  that  indicated— with 
graphs  and  charts  and  so  on  that  might  ap- 
peal even  to  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre— quite  clearly  that  the  automobile  in- 
dustry is  in  the  midst  of  its  biggest  and 
greatest  boom  in  its  history.  So  I  have  tried 
to  correlate  the  advanced  thinking  of  the 
member  for  Scarborough  Centre  that  the  day 
of  the  automobile  has  gone  vdth  what  is  actu- 
ally happening. 

I  tried  to  correlate  that  with  the  destruc- 
tion that  the  Premier  has  v^T0ught  on  portions 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  the  northwest 
sector.  I  am  not  going  to  make  the  Spadina 
speech  at  this  time,  1 11  make  it  again  later, 
but  I  say  it  is  absolute  and  deliberate  de- 
struction. 

I  wondered  too,  where  the  member  for 
Scarborough  Centre  came  off  in  suggesting 
that  Ontario  had  a  new  idea,  that  it  was  go- 
ing to  do  its  own  research  and  experimenta- 
tion in  Ontario— and  guess  who  the  re- 
searchers are?  Kraus-Maffei  from  Germany 
and  Hawker  Siddeley  from  England.  The  one 
that  was  closest  to  Ontario— Ford— dropped 
out.  The  member  for  Scarborough  Centre 
really  has  to  stretch  a  point  to  say,  with  the 
great  conviction  he  displayed  on  television, 
that  that  really  indicates  that  we  are  doing 
something  in  Ontario  and  for  Ontario. 

Even  when  you  begin  to  analyse  the  kiddy- 
car  ride  at  the  exhibition  which  might  be 
under  way  at  the  end  of  1974;  even  when 
you  analyse  those  fascinating  diagrams  that 
the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Commimi- 
cations  released  in  connection  with  dial-a-bus; 
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and  when  you  stop  wondering  about  how 
dial-a-buses  are  going  to  get  from  where  they 
start  out  on  to  Bathurst  St.,  out  on  to  DufFerin 
St.,  out  on  to  Keele  St.,  and  take  anybody 
anywhere— where  are  they  going  to  take 
them?  They  are  going  to  take  them  to  another 
bus  that  is  going  to  fight  its  way  down  Bath- 
urst St.  What  kind  of  real  answer  is  it  going 
to  be?  Dial-a-bus  is  apparently  going  to 
start— maybe— in  November.  And  if  it  can't 
start  in  November,  1974,  maybe  it  will  start 
in  April,  1975. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  Pre- 
mier, having  ruined  the  ability  to  communi- 
cate in  a  reasonable  way  by  road  transporta- 
tion and  by  a  system  of  rapid  transportation, 
really  feels  that  he  has  done  anything  for  the 
people  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  in  this  image- 
creating  effort  that  he  indvilged  in  on  the  eve 
of  the  last  election.  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  look  at  the  mess  in  Health. 
We  can  go  on  about  that  at  great  length  and 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  will. 

I  do  want  to  talk  for  a  moment  or  two 
about  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Wells)  and  some  of  the  very  fascinating 
comments  that  he  has  delivered  himself  of 
over  the  past  few  days.  I  mentioned  in  the 
question  period  a  few  days  ago,  or  tried  to 
elicit  the  information,  why  the  minister 
thought  he  was  getting  a  snow  job  from  the 
board  of  education  of  the  borough  of  North 
York.  He  said  it  was  because  they  had  meet- 
ings and  told  the  people  their  view  of  what 
was  going  on  in  their  education  budget.  I 
asked  the  minister  why  he  hadn't  sent  his 
own  people  to  those  meetings.  He  siaid  it 
really  wasn't  seemly  that  civil  servants  arrive 
and  appear  and  talk  at  those  meetings. 

Somehow,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  7,000  people 
came  to  those  15  meetings  in  the  borough  of 
North  York.  Those  7,000  people  didn't  come 
beacuse  they  loved  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation. They  came  because  they  were  very 
unhappy  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education. 
You  know  I've  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  on  television  for  the  last  three 
nights  as  he  has  attempted  to  explain  away 
what  he  is  attempting  to  do,  and  when  all 
else  has  gone  he  says,  "Well,  nobody  really 
gave  me  any  information,  you  know".  He 
uses  that  "you  know."  I  don't  know  why  he 
uses  that  "you  know"  phrase  every  other 
sentence  but  that  is  the  way  he  puts  it. 

Let  me  read  to  you  some  of  the  views  of 
a  trustee  of  the  board  of  education  of  the 
borough  of  North  York  which  I  think  should 
be  a  part  of  the  record.  I  think  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  should  begin  to  study 


what  is  going  on  and  not  try  to  explain  away 
these  things  by  saying,  "It  was  a  snow  job. 
Nobody  had  an  opportunity  to  talk.  Nobody 
has  given  me  the  kind  of  figures."  Listen  to 
what  this  trustee  says: 

The  present  ceilings  on  school  board 
si)ending  are  part  of  a  three-year  pro- 
gramme of  restriction  by  the  provincial 
Department  of  Education  to  reduce  the 
spending  of  local  school  boards.  [He  gives 
some  of  the  history  of  it.]  This  year  the 
boards  in  Metro  find  that  the  imposed 
ceilings  cannot  be  set  without  seriously  un- 
dermining the  quality  of  education  built  up 
over  two  decades.  Metro,  as  a  whole,  must 
reduce  its  budget  by  $25  million.  North 
York  must  reduce  its  budget  by  $6  million. 
The  shortage  prevails  after  government  has 
allowed  us  an  increase  of  three  per  cent 
in  our  elementary  per  pupil  cost  and  t\vo 
per  cent  in  our  secondary  per  pupil  cost. 

He  goes  on  to  talk  about  the  cuts  that  have 
already  been  made  by  cutting  back  on  non- 
instructional  areas,  the  instructional  staff  cuts 
that  have  already  been  made,  the  effect  on 
maintenance,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  He  out- 
lines at  very  substantial  length: 

—the  services  that  have  been  built  up 
with  government  approval,  with  approval 
of  the  Premier  and  his  predecessor  John 
Robarts,  because  when  they  were  Ministers 
of  Education  in  their  respective  time  the 
sky  was  the  limit.  Nothing  was  too  good 
for  our  students.  Suddenly  almost  over- 
night down  comes  the  axe. 

And  the  Minister  of  Education  says  he  has 
no  facts  and  figures.  Well,  the  facts  and 
figures  are  there.  He  knows  that  they  are 
there  and  he  knows  what  has  happened. 

I  can  appreciate,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
sure  most  people  can  appreciate  the  fact,  that 
there  are  only  so  many  provincial  dollars  to 
go  around.  I  can  appreciate  that  the  educa- 
tional share  of  the  total  provincial  budget, 
which  we  will  hear  about  on  Thursday- 
today— in  a  few  hours— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Tomorrow.  Today  is 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  Singer:  Today  is  Wednesday.  I've  lost 

track. 

All  right,  the  educational  share  can  only 

be  spread  so  far.  But  what  puzzles  me,  Mr. 

Speaker,  is  in  an  area- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Why  does  the  government 

do  this?  It  is  their  fault.  Why  do  we  sit  so 

late? 
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Mr.  Singer:  —like  the  borough  of  North 
York,  if  the  trustees  feel  it  is— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  They  do  it  all  the  time. 
Remember  we  talked  about  it, 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  We  could  have 
sat  last  night. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  The  member  for  Samia  w^ants  to 
say  something. 

Mr.  Singer:  —important  and  necessary  to 
levy  over  and  above  what  the  Minister  of 
Education  tells  them,  why  they  are  denied 
that  privilege.  If  those  democratically  elected 
trustees  who  have  their  responsibility  to  keep 
up  a  certain  grade  and  level  and  calibre  of 
education,  if  they  believe  that  they  should  be 
able  to  levy  more  money  and  collect  it  from 
the  taxpayers  who  presumably  are  going  to 
support  them,  why  should  the  minister  want 
to  interfere  with  that  democratic  right? 

I'm  not  suggesting,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  there 
be  a  larger  share  of  the  provincial  education 
budget  directed  to  North  York  or  to  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  The  government  gives  us 
only  33  per  cent  now.  But  why  limit  the  tax- 
collecting  ability?  Why  interfere  with  the 
municipal  autonomy? 

Has  the  government  not  learned  a  lesson 
from  Huron?  Why  does  it  keep  on  telling 
the  elected  officials  of  boards  of  education 
and  the  elected  officials  of  municipalities  that 
they  can't  do  this  and  they  can't  do  that 
because  big  daddy  knows  best?  Why  does 
the  Minister  of  Education  convene  meetings 
to  discuss  these  things  and  invite  only  Tories? 

Is  that  a  government  that  listens?  Is  that 
a  government  that's  concerned?  Does  all  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  reside 
in  the  backbench  Tories  who  come  from 
Metropolitan  Toronto? 

Some  hen.  members:   Hear,  hear, 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I'm  sure  there  are  lots 
of  "hear,  hears"  about  that  but  I  don't  think 
anybody  believes  it.  It  indicates  the  arro- 
gance and  the  lack  of  desire  to  listen  and 
the  lack  of  concern  about  the  democratic 
process   that   this   government  has. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I've  got  many,  many  more 
pages.  The  hour  is  late  enough  for  me.  I  am 
going  to  conclude  my  remarks  at  this  point 
with  the  urgent  suggestion  to  the  Premier 
that  he  pay  some  attention  to  some  of  the 
criticisms— not  necessarily  mine— to  some  of 
the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  in  this 
debate. 


When  we  make  a  plea  for  an  orderly 
rurming  of  the  House,  for  a  reasonable  com- 
munication of  information,  for  reasonably 
prompt  answers  to  our  questions,  which  are 
important  in  the  public  mind,  for  responsible 
ministers  who  will  take  their  place  in  this 
House  day  after  day  and  answer  our  ques- 
tions which  not  only  are  we  entitled  to  ask, 
but  it's  our  duty  to  ask. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  They  don't  know  that, 

Mr,  Singer:  Why  does  the  government  play 
games  with  us?  Why  does  it  have  that  clown, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board  of 
Cabinet,  playing  this  continual  game  with  us 
about  ordering  the  business  of  the  House— 
because  it's  disorder  and  the  only  reason 
we're  here  until  10  to  3  is  because  this  whole 
House  is  in  disorder.  The  only  reason  we 
had  the  fuss  about  the  Justice  estimates  is 
because  the  whole  House  is  in  disorder, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  all  members 
of  the  House  to  support  the  amendment  mov- 
ed by  my  hon.  leader,  and  since  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  is  put  first,  we  will 
support  the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  wind- 
ing up  the  debate  for  the  government  this 
evening,  or  rather  this  morning,  I  will  not 
detain  the  House  unduly. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville): 
The  minister  can  sit  down  now. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Splendid 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  But  there  are  one  or  two 
observations  which,  of  course,  I  would  like 
to  make  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
of  this  debate.  Indeed,  it  becomes  very  ob- 
vious to  anyone  on  this  side  of  the  House,  as 
they  have  listened  to  the  contributions  to 
this  debate  from  the  opposition  side  of  the 
House- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  When?  They  haven't  been 
here. 

Hon,  Mr.  Welch:  —or  indeed  have  read  the 

debates  in  Hansard- 
Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  I'm  gkd  he 

added  that, 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —that  there  are  very  few 
positive  contributions  that  have  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  alternatives.  Indeed,  as 
one  has  listened  to  the  windup  debate  this 
evening— 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  He  ob- 
viously hasn't  read  any  of  the  debates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —one  could  really  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  great- 
Mr.   Renwick:   That  is   a  ridiculous  state- 
ment and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hullbrook  (Sarnia):  That  is  a 
pious  pontification.  The  minister  never  read 
any  of  the  speeches,  except  he  heard  some 
on  the  intercom. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Has  the  minister  listened  to 
the  member  for  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Laughren)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  I'm  going  to  be— 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  he  didn't;  nor  the  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Foulds). 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  During  the  speeches  here 
there  wasn't  a  minister  in  the  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  May  I  say  to  the  foggy- 
voiced  member  who  has  just  spoken,  I'm 
going  to  be  making  reference  to  the  member 
for  Nickel  Belt. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Nor  the  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay  (Mr.  Stokes).  Stop  that  nonsense. 
Don't  make  a  fool  of  this  House.  What  a 
fatuous  remark. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  What  a  charade  the  min- 
ister puts  on. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh  boy.  They've  all 
been  into  the  booze. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  decries  the  minister  and 
his  government. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  doesn't  even  do  the 
credit  to  the  House  to  sit  here  and  listen. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  cheap.  From  the 
minister  as  a  member  of  this  government 
that  is  rotten. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Has  he  read  every  speech? 

Mr.  Reid:  Nothing  else  to  do. 

An  hon.  member:  He  said  he  did. 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  And  he  says  he  read  every 
speech.  That  is  a  lie  to  the  House,  an  abso- 
lute lie  to  the  House. 

An  hon.  member:  Seventy-five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  And  he  said  he  read  every 
speech. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Did  you  read  all  the 
speeches  from  this  House? 

An  hon.  member:  He  said  he  did. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order,  the  minister  is  lying  when  he  says  he 
has  read  every  speech  and  that  there  was 
no  possible  contribution  by  the  members. 

Some  hon.  members:  Withdraw. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I'm  not  going  to  listen  to 
that  crap  any  more. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Of  course,  all  hon.  members 
know  that  it's— 

An  hon.  member:  Do  you  know  what  he 
said  to  you  right  now? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  shouldn't  say  it.  He 
didn't  sit  here  except  for  three  speeches. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  lied  to  the  House  that 
he  read  the  rest. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  for 
Sarnia  come  to  attention,  please.  Order. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I'm  not  going  to  come  to 
attention.  What  do  you  think  this  is— a 
military  camp? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  The  member  will 
regret  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  members  know  full 
well  that  they  may  not  call  another  hon. 
member  a  liar  or  accuse  him  of  lying.  I  think 
it's  only  fair  to  request  that  they  withdraw 
their  statements. 

I  don't  beheve  that  any  hon.  member- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Speaking  then  if  I  may— 
An  hon.  member:  Sit  downl 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  you  may  not  while  I  am 
on  my  feet. 
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Mr.  BuIIbrook:  Well,  you  asked  me  to  with- 
draw, Mr.  Speaker.  I'll  get  up  now  and  speak 
to  you— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  please 
remain  silent  while  I  am  on  my  feet. 

An  hon.  member:  Rightl 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
members  who  accused  another  hon.  minister 
of  lying  they  should  withdraw  the  comments, 
because  this  is  certainly  not  permitted  in  any 
Parliament. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  All  right.  Let  me  say  this  if 
I  may. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh  no! 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:   I  could  say  this,  that  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Development- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  out  of 
order.  I  have  directed  him  to  withdraw  the 
remark. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  "Well,  may  I  say  to  you,  sir, 
that- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  will  please 
withdraw  the  remark. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  May  I  say  to  you,  sir? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No!  The  hon.  member  will 
please  withdraw  the  remark  for  the  last  time. 

An  hon.  member:  Let's  be  fair  about  this. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  Well,  sir,  would  you  permit 


Mr.  Speaker:  No,  I  will  not  permit  any 
comment  on  it.  The  Speaker's  comments  are 
not  debatable. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  direct  the  hon.  member  for 
the  last  time  to  withdraw  the  remark. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  Having  regard  to  the  pos- 
ition that  you  occupy,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
respect  that  I  have  for  it,  I  withdraw  my  re- 
mark. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  thank  the  hon.  member  for 
his  co-operation.  Now  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale,  who  also  made  the  same  allega- 
tion. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
certainly  withdraw  my  remarks.  I  would  just 
hope  that  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social 


Development— whatever  he  is— would  at  some 
point  after  the  session  is  over,  in  fact  read 
the  statements  that  are  made  by  my  col- 
leagues—the member  for  Port  Arthur— 

An  hon.  member:  All  of  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Renwick:  —the  member  for  Nickel 
Belt,  and  then  correct  his  statement  in  this 
House  that  there  were  no  statements  of  con- 
sequence made  by  the  hon.  members  in  this 
assembly. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  undermining  the— 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  is  under- 
mining his  leader.  His  leader  is  embarrassed. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  please 
be  seated? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  a  shocking- 
Mr.   Speaker:   For  the  last  time,  will  the 
hon.  member  please  be  seated? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  a  shocking  remark. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon  member  please 
be  seated? 

The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  I 
listened  to  those  speeches  and  I  say,  hear, 
hear. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  listened  to  Thunder 
Bay;  I  listened  to  Wentworth  (Mr.  Deans). 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —and  I  say  to  the 
member  for  Lincoln,  hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  Solicitor 
General  please  remain  silent? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  The  minister 
hasn't  got  enough  intelligence  to  know  a  good 
speech.  He  hasn't  got  enough  intelligence. 

An  hon.  member:  Call  him  a  liar. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  He  has  read  all  the 
speeches? 
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Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  We 
wouldn't  be  into  this  if  the  government  ran 
the  House  correctly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  having  sim- 
ply gone  through  my  introductory  sentence, 
I  will  now  get  on  with  the  speech. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  And  having  read  all  the 
speeches. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  hope  there  is  a  little  more 
thought  to  the  rest  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  don't  want  any  more 
of  that  nonsense  about  imputing  any  motives 
—and  I'll  show  the  members  before  this 
speech  is  over  with— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —just  exactly  what  I  have 
read. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Now  just  wait.  Just  sit 
back  and  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  Provincial  Secretary 
read  every  speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member's  comments 
and— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  Provincial  Secretary 
read  every  speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —his  behaviour  are  not 
becoming- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

May  I  remind  the  hon,  members  of  the 
provisions  of  rule  10,  which  provide  that  I 
may  adjourn  the  House  without  motion  at 
any  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Perhaps  I  should  retract  that? 
Will  the  hon.  minister  proceed? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Bring 
some  intelligence  to  the  government  if  they 
can't  bring  their  own. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  He 
woiddn't  dare.  The  Speaker  wouldn't  dare 
carry  out  a  threat  like  that,  Mr.  Speaker 
hasn't  got  the  guts  to  see  that  through. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Lewis:  You  are  backing  oflF  alreadyj 
you  are  intimidated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr,  Speaker,  you  will 
have  recalled  that  one  of  my  earlier  remarks 
this  evening  had  to  do  with  the  bankruptcy 
of  positive  ideas  and  alternatives  that  were 
placed  before  this  House  during  the  course 
of  this  debate, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Which  one? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  first  or  the  second? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  want  to  underline  that, 

Mr.  Renwick:  Pardon?  Come  on,  call  it  off, 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  do  at  this  time  want 
to  make  at  least  one  exception,  to  which  the 
member  for  Riverdale  very  correctly  draws 
my  attention, 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  exactly  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  If  he  had  allowed  me 
to  proceed,  as  I  hope  he  will  now,  I  will 
make  some  reference  to  that  now— 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
I  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —though  I  had  planned 
to  do  it  a  little  later  on  in  the  course  of  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  the  minister  needn't  be 
quite  so  coy  about  it, 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  One  of  the  exceptions, 
of  course,  was  the  contribution  to  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  made  by— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  is  just  being 
coy  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —the  hon,  member  for 
Nickel  Belt.  As  the  members  who  were  here 
or  who  have  read  the  speech  will  recall,  he 
raised  the  issue  during  the  course  of  his 
address- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  has  the  minister 
been  for  the  last  three  hours? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —of  the  need  for  some 
programme  of  guidelines  for  a  firmer  equality 
of  opportimity  for  women  in  the  world  of 
employment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  was  stronger  than  that, 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  would  like,  on  the 
basis  of  the  comments  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber made  at  that  time— 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  didn't  get  a 
very  good  precis  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —to  make  some  com- 
ments with  respect  to  a  government  response 
in  this  connection. 

Interjections  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.     Mr.    Welch:     During    the    Throne 
Speech  debate  last  week- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Is  this  the  4X  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —the  issue  was  raised 
about  what  this  government  is  or  isn't  doing 
to  equalize  employment  opportunity  for 
women  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  minister  knows  about 
4X,  doesn't  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  This  was  another  instance 
where  the  member's  leader,  I  assmne,  having 
read  the  speech  himself  in  that  connection- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  was  here  when  it  was  deliv- 
ered. 

Interjections  by  hon  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  was  not  here  nor 
were  the  rest  of  the  cabinet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —then  came  into  the 
House  to  ask  a  series  of  questions  with 
respect  to  that  particular  programme. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  Let  the 
members  opposite  hop  along  and  sit  down. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  They  haven't  been  here 
when  we've  talked  about  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Tell  the  minister  he  should 
be  in  the  House  to  listen. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  is  on  a  sticky 
wicket  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Surely  the  leader  of  the 
NDP  knew,  as  had  been  said  by  me  several 
times,  that  a  very  complete  study  was  under 
way  within  our  secretariat,  a  study  which— 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  didn't  know. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  muddy  study. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —has  produced  new 
government  policies  with  a  great  deal  more 
teeth  and  meaning  than  the  distasteful  quota 
system  indirectiy  advocated  by  the  opposition 
last  week. 


Mr.  Renwick:  The  minister  is  really  on  the 
defensive  tonight. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order  about  the 
quotas. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  point  of  order. 

An  hon.  member:  Which  one  of  their  lead- 
ers was  the  minister  speaking  about? 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  the  quota 
system  was  advocated  directly  by  the  provin- 
cial Treasurer. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Not  by  this  party. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  party  said  to  the  govern- 
ment that  it  wanted  no  quota  system. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  The  minister  wasn't  in  the 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
member's  voice  will  wear  out  soon,  and  then 
we'll  make  some  progress. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  The  gov- 
ernment is  sensitive,  vulnerable  and  guilty 
and  it  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  This  study  within  our 
secretariat,  soon  to  be  published  detailing 
government  policy,  is  a  full  and  a  complete 
report.  It  is  detailed- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  The  royal  commission  reported 
four  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —and  it  is  definitive 
enough  to  demand  its  presentation  on  a 
special  occasion  so  that  it  can  indeed  elicit 
the  type  of  full  discussion  and  debate  that 
will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Which  will  then  be  interred. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  policy  is  the  result 
of  a  year's  work  by  the  secretariat- 
Mr.  Renwick:  A  year's  work! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —and  involves  a  lot  more 

than  just- 
Mr.  Renwick:  The  result  of  a  year's  work. 

The  party  has  been  governing  for  30  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —counting  female  names 
in  departments  or  asking  ministers  with  re- 
spect to  the  composition  of  boards. 

I  want  to  remind  the  House,  as  the  mem- 
bers will  know— the  member  for  Nickel  Belt, 
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of  course,  will  know  because  of  his  research 
in  connection  with  his  contribution  to  the 
debate  on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne— there 
were  167  recommendations  in  the  report  of 
the  royal  commission  on  the  status  of  women. 
We  have  spent  several  months  studying  these 
particular  recommendations  in  detail  and 
relating  them  to  the  many  existing  policies 
and  programmes  of  this  particular  govern- 
ment. As  will  be  detailed  when  the  full  policy 
paper  is  announced  later  this  month,  many  of 
the  recommendations  in  the  royal  commission 
report  have  been  achieved  already. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  now  one- 
Mr.   Laughren:   Why  not  the  two  resolu- 
tions? Just  two? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  They  have  been  achieved 
within  provincial  programmes  and  policies. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  appointed  the  task 
force  on  early  childhood  education.  Would 
he  like  to  tell  us  its  composition? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  that's  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  didn't  help,  though,  did  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Just  give  me  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  It  didn't  help  the  mem- 
bers a  bit,  did  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Having  said  that,  let  me 
say  that  tonight,  as  part  of  this  particular 
discussion,  I  think  we  should  perhaps  indicate 
some  of  the  solid  proposals  which  will  be 
incorporated  as  part  of  the  larger  policy  paper 
dealing  with  the  status  of  women. 

The  member  for  Nickel  Belt,  commenting 
on  the  report  on  the  status  of  women,  sug- 
gested government  grants  to  get  more  women 
into  certain  fields  of  employment.  But  I 
would  suggest  to  him,  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  really  doesn't  deal  with 
some  of  the  basic  problems,  especially  as 
they  might  even  relate  to  the  civil  service  of 
this  particular  province. 

Among  our  findings,  in  studying  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  royal  commission  report 
and  how  to  apply  these  particular  recom- 
mendations in  Ontario,  was  that  we  needed 
better  machinery  in  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment to  co-ordinate  provincial  policies  and 
programmes  afi^ecting  women  and  to  im- 
prove opportunities  for  women  in  the  gov- 
ernment service.  An  equal  opportunity  pro- 


gramme for  women  will,  in  fact,  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Ontario  public  service.  Minis- 
ters, deputy  ministers  and  government  agen- 
cies will  be  asked  to  expedite  the  application 
of  detailed  directives  on  equalizing  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  women  in  the  pro- 
vincial civil  service. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  are  talking  about  equal- 
ity for  women,  not  equal  opportunity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  full  details  of  this 
particular  plan  will  be  contained,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  our  policy  paper  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready made  reference.  One  aim  clearly  will 
be  to  oversee  recruitment  literature,  to  see, 
of  course,  that  in  keeping  with  the  comments 
already  made,  it  is,  in  fact,  encouraging  the 
development    of    this    particular   programme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  further  monitor  this  pro- 
gramme the  Management  Board  of  Cabinet 
will  create  a  senior  position  to  be  known  as 
co-ordinator  of  women's  programmes,  and 
this  person  will  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Oh  great. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Oh  no! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Without  such  co-ordina- 
tion in  any  new  programme,  I  would  suggest 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  could  be 
duplication,  poor  priority  setting  and  a  very 
weakened  impact.  Today,  women's  needs  are 
really  very  general  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  put  within  the  control  of  any  one 
particular  minister.  I  hope  that  you  would 
agree  as  well  that  an  agency  of  civil  servants 
alone  to  co-ordinate  the  new  programme 
wouldn't  really  meet  the  expressed  desire  for 
citizen  involvement  which  the  various  wom- 
en's groups  have  in  fact  been  making. 

Cabinet  has  also  determined,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  a  permanent  body  to  be  knovni  as  the 
Status  of  Women  Council  will  be  appointed, 
comprising  both  members  of  the  public  and 
people  from  various  government  ministries. 
The  public  appointees  to  the  Status  of  Wom- 
en Council,  which  will  be  announced  shortly, 
will  be  carefully  selected  and  appointed  for 
definite  terms  to  convey  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  the  public.  Of  course  a  perman- 
ent member  of  this  council  will  be  the  co- 
ordinator of  women's  programmes  for  the 
Ontario  public  service. 

The  council  will  be  chaired  by  a  person 
drawn  from  the  public  representation.  The 
aim  of  this  particular  council  will  be  to  ad- 
vise on  implementing  the  policies  which  we 
will  outline  in  the  policy  paper  to  which  1 
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have  made  reference.  They  will  also  co-or- 
dinate government  programmes  for  women, 
being  the  link  between  the  residents  of  the 
province  and  the  government,  and  their  meet- 
ings with  specific  groups  will  seek  out  more 
detailed  opinion.  The  council,  of  course,  will 
act  as  a  catalyst  and  indeed  will  provide  an 
opportunity  for  this  type  of  dialogue. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  knows  the  re- 
quest is  for  equality,  not  segregation.  There's 
a  difference.  There's  a  difference,  you  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
reference  to  that  at  this  particular  point  as 
some  type  of  a  positive  response  to  what  I 
thought  was  a  very  positive  contribution  to 
the  Throne  debate  from  the  member  for 
Nickel  Belt.  We  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  this  policy  in  some  detail  once  we 
have  all  this  information  before  us. 

The    hon.    member    for    Downsview,    Mr. 
Speaker,  has  made  some  reference  to  the  re- 
organization of  the  government- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  What  about  those  other  ques- 
tions about  women? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —and,  of  course,  I  would 
understand  because  of  his  seniority  in  this 
House  and  his  long  standing  as  a  member  of 
this  House  that  he  would  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  course  of  the  estimates  dis- 
cussions, to  ask  all  of  us  who  have  these  new 
responsibilities  in  the  policy  fields  specific 
questions  with  respect  to  our  activities  and 
our  functions  and  the  discharge  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Legislature  will  be  asked 
to  vote  money  for  the  various  secretariats- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That  is 
what  worries  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  would  assume  that  if 
the  hon.  member  is  really  interested  in  find- 
ing out  something  about  the  new  structure  of 
government  he  will  ask  very  pointed  and 
very  detailed  questions  of  the  policy  ministers 
when  their  estimates  are  before  the  House. 
It  might  be  very  interesting  indeed  if,  in  fact, 
he  took  that  much  interest  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion rather  than  making  the  vast  generaliza- 
tions he  makes  about  this.  Perhaps,  during 
the  course  of  such  a  discussion,  we  might 
finally  use  this  as  an  opportunity  to  explain 
to  him  the  restructuring  of  the  government 
as  set  out  in  committee  report  No.  3.  Indeed, 
he  might  be  that  much  better  informed. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  read  the  reports,  but 
what  does  the  minister  do? 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Perhaps  when  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social 
Development  are  before  the  House  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  into  that  in  some 
detail.  The  member  will  see  the  difference 
between  an  operating  minister  and  a  policy 
minister.  Indeed,  the  hon.  member  will  know, 
too,  as  a  member  of  this  House  that  not  all 
of  his  work  is  necessarily  done  while  he 
occupies  his  particular  seat  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  would  like  to  hear  the  odd 
statement  of  policy  from  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  There  are  other  respon- 
sibilities in  connection  with  this  riding. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  would  like  to  hear  from 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  (Mr.  Kerr) 
on  law  reform. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  In  connection  with  some 
other  remarks  which  have  been  made  by  the 
hon.  members  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
interest  shown  in  the  policy  field  with  which 
I  am  connected.  Indeed,  the  motions  that 
have  been  introduced  by  both  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon) 
and  the  member  for  Scarborough  West  have 
made  some  reference  to  health  costs  which 
have  some  interest  with  respect  to  that  policy 
field. 

This  is  really  not  the  occasion  to  go  into 
all  the  details  because  we  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  in  the  question 
period  and  in  other  contributions  that  have 
been  made  to  this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  some  discussion  in  the 
question  period.  We  get  no  answers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Potter)  will  announce  the  control  mech- 
anisms for  health  costs  when  the  results  of 
current  studies  of  health  costs  and  services 
are  assessed  and  are  put  into  operational 
terms. 

I  think  it  is  fair  enough  to  say  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  government  is  con- 
cerned about  the  rising  health  costs  which  hit 
the  medical  consumer;  which  hit  the  premium 
payer;  and,  of  course,  which  hit  the  taxpayer 
of  this  province.  Through  guidelines  for  hos- 
pital spending  and  bed  capacity  scales,  we 
are  trying,  as  the  members  of  this  House 
know,  to  control  health  costs  where  they  can 
be  most  humanely  controlled. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  members  that, 
in  all  fairness,  we  don't  want  to  be  drawn 
into  the  excesses  of  the  health  care  systems 
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of  either  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  United 
States.  The  British  have  relative  freedom 
from  worry  about  direct  personal  health  ex- 
penses but  I  would  remind  the  members  of 
this  House  that  they  don't  have  the  free 
choice  of  physicians  and  specialists. 

Americans  have  very  lavish  hospitals  and 
they  have  top  quality  doctors,  if  they  can 
pay  for  them.  But  any  study  of  the  situation 
in  the  United  States  will  point  out  to  mem- 
bers that  decent  United  States  health  insur- 
ance schemes  are  virtually  imavailable  to  one- 
third  of  the  population— the  poor  and  the  dis- 
advantaged—because  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Come  on,  we  don't  buy  it. 
We  are  a  grown-up  country  on  our  ovvoil 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  member's  conduct 
is  most  unbecoming  to  him! 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  are  an  independent 
country  with  our  own  decisions  to  make. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  That  is  right.  Let's  just 
pick  it  up  from  there. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  right,  and  let's  make 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order, 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  not  have  any  more  of 
this  nonsense  of  comparisons  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  This 
is  Canada  and  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  If  the  hon.  member,  Mr, 
Speaker,  would,  in  fact,  give  one  moment's 
consideration  to  the  matter  of  putting  things 
in  perspective  he  would  understand  why 
members  are  invited  to  make  the  compari- 
sons. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  comparisons  are  totally 
invalid  and  the  minister  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Any  study  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  in  the  jurisdiction  to  the  south  of  us 
makes  us  very  pleased  that  this  particular- 
Mr.  Renwick:  The  comparisons  are  totally 
invalid  and  the  minister  knows  it, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  — goverimient  and  its  pre- 
decessor governments,  assisted  by  all  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  have  been  able  to  build  a 
hospital  plan  that  we  can  be  very  proud  of. 
Let's  not  overlook  that! 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Perhaps  the  hon,  min- 
ister would  complete  his  remarks  without  re- 
plying to  the  interjections. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thought 
that  was  the  thrust  of  the  debate  to  which 
the  member  for  Downsview  referred. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Go  back  to  the  script. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  If  I  may  make  some  re- 
marks not  related  to  the  interjection- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  the  debate  across  the 
floor  of  the  House  is  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  may  I  share  this 
with  you  then,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  you  will,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  point  is  that  today, 
when  we  have  all  this  preoccupation  with 
rising  health  costs,  I  hope  we  keep  in  mind 
the  accomplishments  of  this  government  and 
its  predecessor  governments  which  have  re- 
sulted from  the  co-operative  effort  in  this 
House,  in  building  a  hospital  system  in  this 
province  that  makes  it  possible  for  all  of 
our  people  to  have  access  to  this  type  of  care. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Because  of  the  pressure  from 
this  party! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Sit  down! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Do  all  of 
our  people  have  access? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  can  look  to  other 
jurisdictions  not  very  far  from  us,  where 
thousands  of  people  are  personally  bankrupt 
because  they  can't  pay  their  charges- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  How  many  people  in  this 
province  lack  necessities  because  of  family 
health  plans? 

Hon,  Mr.  Welch:  —and  hundreds  of  people 
are  sent  home  from  hospitals  because  they 
can't  pay  their  deposit.  We  don't  have  that 
in  Ontario,  because  we  have  built  a  solid 
system. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  not  have  any  more  of 
this  colonial  mentality. 
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Hon,  Mr.  Welch:  This  is  why  the  Minister 
of  Health,  and  all  of  us  in  the  Social  De- 
velopment policy  field- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —have  stressed  the  de- 
institutionalization of  health  care  to  let  peo- 
ple be  cared  for  more  efficiently  and,  in- 
deed, often  more  humanely  and  intimately— 

Mr.  Reid:  Well,  isn't  that  nice! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —and  certainly  at  less 
cost,  by  using  home  care  and  nursing  home 
programmes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  poppycock! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Of  course,  we've  got  to 
keep  in  mind- 
Mr.  Lewis:  It  doesn't  mean  anything. 
Mr.  Renwick:  It's  preposterous! 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —that  we  are  looking  at 
alternatives  to  the  present  system;  but  in 
doing  so  let's  not  forget  the  positive  work 
that  has  been  accomplished  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  this  particular  party.  The  very 
basic  fact  to  remember  is  that  the  govern- 
ment support  money,  which  was  to  relieve 
individuals  of  the  burden  of  extraordinary 
medical  costs,  had  to  be  dedicated  first  to- 
ward the  highest  costs— the  intensive- care 
hospital  costs. 

Inevitably  there  was  a  disincentive,  if  you 
just  think  about  it  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  am  sure  you  are;  there  was 
a  disinclination  for  the  public  to  use  lower- 
cost  services  as  long  as  the  higher-cost  facil- 
ities were  available. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  think  the  Minister  of 
Health  would  agree  that  an  imbalance  de- 
veloped, and  quite  naturally  we're  focussing 
our  attention  on  that  imbalance. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Another  thing  we  should 
face,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  know  that  you're 
just  waiting  on  the  edge  of  your  seat  for 
this  next  one— is  that  this  system  of  public 
financial  support  for  a  full  health  service 
is  still  relatively  new. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  may  speak 
through  me;   he  needn't  speak  to  me. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  time  I  did  that  I  got  in  trouble  because 
I  was  then  getting  involved  with  an  inter- 
jection. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That's  a  different  thing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  the  minister  has  such  a 
tough  time! 

Mr.  Reid:  He  thinks  he's  back  at  McMaster. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  At  least  he's  fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  underlying 
our  moves  to  control  health  and  hospital 
costs  are  the  aims  of  guaranteeing  oppor- 
tunity of  access  to  effective  health  care  for 
all  of  our  people,  while  ensuring  a  decent 
and  a  competent  medical  service,  and  avoid- 
ing the  risk  of  personal  bankruptcy  or  exces- 
sive premiums  or  taxes.  And  I  repeat,  for 
emphasis,  that  our  health  care  system  com- 
petes with  the  best  anywhere. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Of  course! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Then  why  is  there  so  much 
wrong  with  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  It  applies  a  moderating 
hand  to  both  doctors'  and  hospitals'  costs  at 
a  time  when  both  such  costs  are  getting 
beyond  people's  reach  in  much  of  the  western 
world,  at  least  where  such  services  are  avail- 
able. I'm  quite  satisfied  that  in  the  develop- 
ment of  these  particular  guidelines,  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  will  be  able  to  satisfy  this 
House  vdth  respect  to  those  controls. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  doesn't  wash  any  more. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  development  of  the  guide- 
lines will  be  a  meagre  advance  of  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  The  minister  is  really 
bombing  tonight. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He's  not  bombing;  but  since 
he  became  the  policy  minister  something's 
happened  to  him. 

An  hon.  member:  Drop  the  bomb  on  them! 

Mr.  Reid:  He  tries  using  his  brain  and 
it  won't  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought 
we  might  take  a  look  at  the  two  motions 
that  are  before  us— 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  Good  luck. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —and  perhaps  on  that 
basis  proceed  to  invite  the  House  to  divide 
and  support  the  government,  to  which  some 
reference  has  been  made.  I  was  particularly 
interested  to  hear  the  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  say,  "I  wonder  what  the  public  really 
thinks  about  the  government  of  Ontario."  I 
guess  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  has  a 
very  short  memory  because  I  think  not  too 
long  ago— 

Mr.  Reid:  How  about  March  15? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —the  people  of  this 
particular  province  showed  exactly  what  they 
thought  about  the  government  of  this  prov- 
ince, and  they  only  have  to  take  a  look  at 
what    is    here    to    establish    that    fact. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  The  ides  of  March. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  my  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  you  can't  have  a 
by-election  unless  there's  a  vacancy. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  the  government  should 
be  saying  is  what  it  means.  It  should  be 
saying,  "We  are  in  trouble  and  we  are  going 
to  try  to  bail  ourselves  out." 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  This  government  is  not 
in  trouble. 

Mr.  Deans:  Sure  it's  in  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  want  to  tell  the  House 
that  one  of  the  greatest  insurance  policies 
this  government  and  this  party  has  to  remain 
in  office  for  almost  an  indefinite  period  of 
time  is  the  members  opposite,  and  their  phi- 
losophy, and  the  lack  of  eflFective  opposition 
over  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  And  that's  just  the  second 
and  the  third  reason.  The  first  reason  is  the 
leadership  of  the  Premier.  When  you  put 
these  three  things  together,  and  you  have  a 
party  that  is  both  progressive  and  conserva- 
tive and  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people,  I  tell  the  House  we'll  take  the  oppo- 
sition anywhere,  anytime. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  I  think 
the  government  should  resign! 

Mr.  Singer:  I  bet  the  minister  would  wow 
them  at  MoMaster. 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Oh,  it  goes  over  big  in 
Smithville  still. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right,  right,  and  it  is  not  bad 

at  the  St.  Catharines  high  school. 

An  hon.  member:  And  right  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  And  if  people  like  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  really  went  out 
and  saw  what  Ontario  was  like  outside  of 
that  particular  riding,  he  would  see  why  this 
party  is  in  power:  good  solid  people— 

An  hon.  member:  He  just  confines  himself 
to  the  Spadina  Expressway. 

Hon.  (Mr.  Welch:  Let's  take  a  look  at  these 
two  motions  that  are  before  us. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  Does  the  minister  remember 
the  ides  of  Charlie  MacNaughton? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  ides  of  Charlie  Mac- 
Naughton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Look,  I  wouldn't  put  too 
much  strength  on  a  couple  of  by-elections. 
Let's  not  get  carried  away  with  a  couple  of 
by-elections. 

Mr.  Singer:  Tell  us  about  Roy  McMurtry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  welcoming  the  two  new  members 
into  the  House.  I  think  it  was  a  great  day 
when  they  walked  in  and  indeed  the  contri- 
butions- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  hardly 
hear  myself  si>eak. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  At  least  we  allowed  the 
opposition  to  listen  to  themselves,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  There's  no  end  to  the  benefits 
that  the  government  bestows. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  This  goverrmient  has  chang- 
ed all  its  policies  in  accordance  with  what 
we  said  in  the  campaigns. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  is  certainly  a 
great  expert  on  change,  there's  no  question 
about  that   I  want  to  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
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Speaker,  that  when  this  party  changes  any  of 
its  particular  points  of  view  it's  in  response 
to  sensitivity  with  respect  to  people.  It's  not 
a  case  of  opportunism  just  to  get  votes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  After  all,  if  the  members 
really  study  the  philosophy  of  this  particular 
party  they  will  find  that  it's  a  philosophy  that 
is  very  responsive  to  the  changing  needs  of 
the  people  of  this  particular  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could 
get  back  to  the  two  motions  that  are  at  pres- 
ent before  us.  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition has  put  a  motion  before  us  which  has 
four  general  areas  of  interest  and  concern.  I 
want  to  talk  to  them. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Did  the  minister  have  time 
to  read  it  with  all  of  the  other  speeches  that 
he  read? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Yes,  I  did.  Actually,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  will  know,  on  this  reorganiza- 
tion- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  read  all  these  speeches? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —we  have  a  great  deal 
of  time. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  read  all  the  other 
speeches?  He  never  lies  to  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Is  the  member  trying  to 
suggest  that  I  am  lying  to  the  House?  Is  he 
trying  to  suggest  that  I  am  lying  to  the 
House? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  he  wouldn't  suggest  any- 
thing like  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Certainly  it  is  a  lie.  He 
knows  it  is  a  lie. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
At  the  very  most  it  is  hj^erbole. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  made  some  refer- 
ence in  his  motion  to  the  financing  of  our 
health  programme,  and  I  have  already  made 
some  reference  to  that  during  the  course  of 
these  particular  remarks.  He  has  made  some 
comments  with  respect- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —to  the  public  hospitals, 
and  used  the  word  "redundancy"  during  the 
course  of  that  particular  motion.  I  would  like 
to  remind  him,  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  don't  know  of  any  hospitals  in  this 
province  that  have  been  declared  redundant. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  he  sent  the  Minister  of 
Health  to  Huron  to  tell  them  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  if  the  member 
wants  to  make  some  reference  to  that,  the 
hon.  member  for  Huron  (Mr.  Riddell)  during 
his  maiden  speech,  which  I  thought  was,  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  delivery— and  I  want  to 
be  very  careful  of  what  I  say^a  valid  first 
contribution,  said  something  during  the  course 
of  his  particular  remarks  which  the  member 
for  Downsview  just  reminded  me  of. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  am  glad  of  that.  I 
wouldn't  want  the  minister  to  forget  these 
things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  He  said  that  he  was  ac- 
cused, and  his  party  was  accused,  of  creating 
issues  that  didn't  exist.  I  will  remind  you  of 
one  of  those  issues  that  didn't  exist.  Forty- 
eight  hours  before  election  day  when  the 
Liberal  caucus  was  all  gathered  around  in 
Goderich— 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  Remind  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —it  had  the  lack  of  prin- 
ciple to  announce  to  the  people  of  that  riding 
that  this  minister  was  going  to  close  down  all 
kinds  of  community  hospitals  in  Huron. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Raid:  That  is  a  lie. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  And  that  was  just  typical 
of  the  sort  of  desperate  tactics  that  the 
Liberals  used  to  actually  distort  the  facts 
during  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Deans:  If  the  minister  wants  to  talk 
about  a  distortion  of  facts  he  should  talk  to 
the  Treasurer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Every  television  station 
and  radio  station  talked  about  it.  I  invited 
them  to  return  to  deny  that  we  were  going 
to  close  down  community  hospitals. 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  I  ask  the  minister  a 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  No. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no.  He  doesn't  want  to 
hear  the  facts.  Brave  fellow. 

Mr.  Reid:  What  happened  to  the  cut  and 
thrust? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Then  there  is  some  ref- 
erence made,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  He  is  a 
sore  loser. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Those  fellows  op- 
posite are  sore  winners. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  We  were  gentlemen. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Well,  he  denied  it, 

Mr.  Singer:  The  press  walked  out  on  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Does  the  member  know 
why? 

Mr.  Singer:  He  wouldn't  answer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  Minister  of  Health 
had  to  call  a  press  conference  to  deny  that 
silly  story  that  the  Liberal  caucus  brought 
into  the  riding  of  Huron,  and  the  member 
knows  that. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  Tories  should  have  had  the 
member  running  around  passing  out  govern- 
ment cheques.  i< 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Absolutely  irresponsible. 
We  could  list  them  all,  so  that  when  we  talk 
about  creating  issues  that  didn't  exist  let  me 
say  there  were  plenty  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  If  we  don't 
have  some  order  I  am  going  to  adjourn  the 
House  for  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  should  have  been 
done  hours  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  And  finally,  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  respect  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Lead- 
er of  the  Opposition,  some  reference  was 
made  during  the  course  of  that  motion  to 
fiscal  extravagance  and  mismanagement  and 
strong  words  such  as  this  and— 

Mr.  Reid:  Has  the  minister  read  the  audi- 
tor's report? 


Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  —and  all  I  want  to  point 
out  to  you  is  if  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition is  as  accurate  with  respect  to  that  par- 
ticular accusation  as  he  was  with  respect  to 
predicting  the  provincial  deficit,  then  of 
course  I  would  remind  the  House  that  he 
was  out  about  100  per  cent  with  respect 
to  his  calculations  there,  although  we  have 
had  some  evidence  of  his  inability  to  use 
arithmetic  and  no  wonder  he  pleads  for  a 
math  curriculum. 

Mr.  Reid:  Tell  us  about  the  auditor's  re- 
port. Discuss  the  auditor's  report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 
Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:   Is  he  going  to  talk  about 
the  auditor's  report  tonight? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  used  to  tell  us  there  was 
nothing  wrong  over  there.  No,  nothing 
wrong.  Eighty  points  of  criticism  by  the 
auditor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  The  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West,  of  course,  during  the 
course  of  his  particular  motion  exceeds  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  by  about  six  par- 
ticular points.  The  answers  to  these,  of 
course,  perhaps  could  be  summarized  this 
way:  He  talks  in  terms  of  the  increase  with 
respect  to  the  pensions  for  the  elderly,  and 
I  would  suggest  to  him  that  since  his  father 
is  running  the  government  of  Canada  he 
might  have  a  word  with  him  by  telephone 
and  suggest  that  something  might  be  done 
about  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  he  has  helped  to  increase 
pensions  for  people  in  Ontario  more  than  the 
the  provincial  secretary. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  is  worse  than  the  Treas- 
urer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  He  talks  of  housing  and 
I  think  that  this  government  has  amply 
demonstrated— and  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
has  during  the  course  of  the  last  several  days 
made  the  records  quite  clear— with  respect 
to  what  positive  steps  this  government  has 
taken  on  housing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  nonsense. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mattel  (Sudbury  East):  What 
about  resource  policies? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  the  worst  programme. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  This  is  an  interesting  one. 
In  the  course  of  that  particular  motion  he 
talks  about— listen  to  this.  He  talks  in  that 
motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  "its  failure,"  and 
he  is  referring  to  us  when  he  says  this: 

—its  failure  to  exercise  its  stewardship  over 
the  resources  of  Ontario  and  to  ensure  the 
maximum  return  to  the  people  through 
public  ownership,  control  and  intervention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do  you  know  what  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  is  asking  us  to  do  when  he  uses 
words  like  that?  He  is  asking  us  to  reverse 
the  results  of  the  election  of  the  fall  of  1971; 
because  the  people  of  Ontario  gave  him  their 
answer  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Provincial  Secretary  heard 
the  member  for  Sudbury  East  deny  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  he  had  heard  the  speech 
he  would  have  told  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Did  he  read  the  speech  of  the 
member  for  Nickel  Belt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  And  on  we  go  through 
these  particular  points,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
have  led  me,  after  very  careful  study,  to  have 
absolute  confidence  in  the  Progressive  Con- 
servative Party  of  this  province,  led  by  the 
hon.  Premier;  and  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
both  of  these  particular  amendments. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  I  am  going  to  support 
the  main  motion  and  I  invite  all  members  of 
the  House  at  3:29  a.m.  to  join  me  in  saving 
this  government  and  therefore  allowing  it  the 
opportunity  to  continue  to  serve  the  people 
of  this  particular  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Throne  Speech  debate 
now  being  concluded,  I  shall  call  for  the  vote 
as  follows: 

Mrs.  Scrivener  moves,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Turner,  that  a  humble  address  be  presented 
to  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
as  follows: 

To  the  Honourable  W.  Ross  Macdonald, 
PC,  CD,  QC,  LLD,  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

May  it  please  Your  Honour:  We,  Her 
Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects 
of  the  legislative  assembly  of  tiie  Province 
of  Ontario  now  assembled,  beg  leave  to 
thank  Your  Honour  for  the  gracious  speech 
which  Your  Honour  has  addressed  to  us. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  moves,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Singer  that  the  following  words  be  added  to 
the  motion: 

This  House  condemns  the  government: 

1.  For  its  failure  to  bring  order  and 
eflBciency  to  the  financing  of  our  health  in- 
surance programmes. 

2.  For  its  costly  lack  of  planning  in  pro- 
viding hospital  and  other  public  facilities 
at  great  expense,  which  are  now  by  minis- 
terial decision  declared  to  be  redundant. 

3.  For  proceeding  with  the  imposition  of 
high  cost,  democratically  remote  regional 
governments  without  pausing  for  an  assess- 
ment of  the  usefulness  and  cost  of  the  ones 
already  in  operation. 

4.  For  fiscal  extravagance,  mismanage- 
ment and  lack  of  financial  control  leading 
the  Treasurer  to  threaten  higher  income 
taxes,  that  would  cancel  the  federal  tax 
reduction  initiative  so  necessary  to  bolster 
our  economy. 

Mr.  Lewis  moves,  seconded  by  Mr.  Deans, 
that  this  House  further  condemns  the  gov- 
ernment: 

1.  For  its  failure  even  to  recognize  that 
soaring  prices  are  making  it  difiicult  for 
families  and  pensioners  to  make  ends  meet 
and  maintain  good  nutrition. 

2.  For  its  failure  to  bring  our  pensioners 
up  to  a  minimum  income  of  $200  a  month. 

3.  For  its  failure  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  exorbitant  increases  in  housing  costs  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

4.  For  its  failure  to  provide  adequate 
public  low-cost  housing. 

5.  For  its  willingness  to  subsidize  private 
speculative  development  with  public  funds 
in  the  building  of  houses. 

6.  For  its  failure  to  develop  an  inte- 
grated energy  policy  which  would  ensure 
adequate  supplies  for  Ontario  residents 
and  industry  at  reasonable  prices. 

7.  For  its  failure  to  exercise  its  steward- 
ship over  the  resources  of  Ontario  and  to 
ensure  the  maximum  return  to  the  people 
through  public  ownership,  control  and  in- 
tervention. 

8.  For  its  failure  to  reorganize  the  de- 
livery of  health  services  to  the  people  so 
as  to  ensure  accessibility  to  comprehensive 
health  care  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

9.  For  its  failure  to  provide  an  adequate 
financial  base  for  regional  government  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  true  autonomy  and 
carry  out  their  functions. 
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10.  For  its  failure  to  correct  the  im- 
balance in  development  between  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  region  and  the  rest 
of  the  province  by  creating  a  provincial 
plan  for  Ontario;  and  as  a  first  step  by 
decentralizing  the  new  Hydro  headquarters 
and  the  new  provincial  office  complex  to 
another  region  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Thank  God  for  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  Raid:  God  bless  mommy,  daddy  and 
the  Premier. 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  God  bless  the  Premier, 
Jerry  Moog  and  Fort  Lauderdale. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

The  House  divided  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  by  Mr.  Lewis,  which  was 
negatived  on  the  following  vote: 

Ayes  Nays 


Bounsall 

Allan 

Braithwaite 

Apps 

Bullbrook 

Auld 

Campbell 

Bales 

Cassidy 

Beckett 

Davidson 

Belanger 

Deacon 

Bennett 

Deans 

Bemier 

Dukszta 

Birch 

Edighoffer 

Brunelle 

Foulds 

Carton 

Gaimt 

Clement 

Germa 

Davis 

Gisbom 

Downer 

Good 

Drea 

Haggerty 

Dymond 

Laughren 

Evans 

Lawlor 

Ewen 

Lewis 

Gilbertson 

MacDonald 

Grossman 

Martel 

Guindon 

Newman 

Handleman 

(Windsor- Walkerville)  Havrot 

Nixon 

Hodgson 

(Brant) 

(Victoria-Haliburton) 

Paterson 

Hodgson 

Reid 

(York  North) 

Renwick 

Irvine 

Riddell 

Jessiman 

Ruston 

Kerr 

Singer 

Lane 

Smith 

Lawrence 

(Nipissing) 

Leluk 

Spence 

MacBeth 

Stokes 

Mcllveen 

Worton 

McKeough 

Young-34. 

Meen 

Nays 
Miller 

Momingstar 
Morrow 
Newman 

(Ontario  South) 
Nixon 

(Dovercourt) 
Nuttall 
Potter 
Rhodes 
Rollins 
Root 
Rowe 
Scrivener 
Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 
Snow 
Stewart 
Taylor 
Timbrell 
Turner 
Villeneuve 
Walker 
Wardle 
Welch 
Wells 
White 
Winkler 
Wiseman 
Yakabuski 
Yaremko-63. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  34,  the  "nays"  63. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  lost. 

We  now  vote  on  the  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon.  Is  it  agreeable  that  the 
same  vote  be  accepted? 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

The  vote,  now,  is  on  the  motion  made  by 
Mrs.  Scrivener.  Will  we  take  the  same  vote 
on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Let's  make  it  unanimous. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Same  vote  as  recorded  re- 
versed? 

Agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  had  better  resign. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendments 
lost.  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

Resolved:  That  a  humble  address  be 
presented  to  the  Honourable  W.  Ross 
Macdonald,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  On- 
tario: 
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May  it  please  Your  Honour: 

We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario  now  assembled, 
beg  leave  to  thank  Your  Honour  for  the 
gracious  speech  which  Your  Honour  hath 
addressed  to  us. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  motion 
for  adjournment,  could  the  House  leader  ad- 
vise us  if  it  is  the  intention  of  the  House 
that  we  proceed  with  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee at  10  o'clock  this  morning,  some  six 
hours  from  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
said  on  other  occasions,  when  the  committees 
are  constituted  I  endeavour  not  to  interfere 


with  their  business,  and  I'm  informed  that 
the  coimsel  has  been  informed  and  requested 
to  be  present  this  morning. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask  the 
House  leader  another  question?  Does  he 
really  think  it's  fair  to  the  members  of  this 
House  that  this  kind  of  procedure  be  carried 
on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  can  only  repeat  what 
I  said  before,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3:40  o'clock,  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  as 
guests  with  us  today,  in  both  galleries,  stu- 
dents from  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell  Public 
School  of  Belleville.  At  3  o'clock  this  after- 
noon we  will  be  joined  by  students  from 
Barbados  hosted  by  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Collegiate  and  Vocational  School. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


TORONTO  DOWNTOWN  HOUSING 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr,  Speaker,  the  hon.  members  will  be  aware 
of  the  situation  with  respect  to  Ontario  Hous- 
ing Corp.  and  the  city  of  Toronto  regarding 
the  Sherboiune-Dundas  block  and  will  ap- 
preciate that  speed  was  imperative  because  of 
the  unusual  circiunstances  involved. 

We  are  pleased  to  advise  the  members  that 
last  Monday,  April  9,  negotiations  were  com- 
pleted for  an  agreement  between  the  city 
and  OHC.  The  agreement  was  approved  at  a 
specially  convened  meeting  of  the  OHC 
board  of  directors  last  Tuesday,  April  10; 
Management  Board  of  Cabinet  approved  it 
on  the  same  date,  and  the  cabinet  gave  ap- 
proval yesterday.  City  council  approved  it  at 
2  o'clock  this  morning  and  Mayor  Crombie, 
I'm  pleased  to  say,  signed  the  memorandum 
of  agreement  this  morning  at  11  o'clock. 

At  the  same  time  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity, Mr.  Speaker,  to  express  my  thanks 
to  Mayor  Crombie,  his  staff  and  city  council 
for  the  dispatch  with  which  they  proceeded; 
also,  I  would  hke  to  give  credit  to  the  staff 
of  OHC,  which  on  some  ni^ts  worked  almost 
all  night  to  get  this  thing  prepared. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes 
daily  Aid.  Jaffary. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  It's 
nice  that  Mayor  Crombie  bailed  the  govern- 
ment out  on  that  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It's  statements  like 
that  which  really  delay  things. 


(Thunder  Bay):    Espe- 


Thxjrsday,  April  12,  1973 

ENVIRONMENTAL  HEARING  IN 
PICKERING 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  statement 
I  would  like  to  make  in  connection  with  the 
Pickering  hearings  of  the  Environmental 
Hearing  Board.  I  would  like  to  read  a  letter 
which  I  received  from  the  chairman  a  short 
time  ago,  dated  April  12. 

Some  controversy  has  recently  arisen 
with  respect  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Thomas  A.  Beckett,  solicitor  for  the  Group 
Against  Garbage,  and  the  aflSda\dt  of  Miss 
Barbara  Murray  filed  with  the  hearing 
board  on  April  11,  1973. 

My  own  recollection  of  the  conversation 
with  Miss  Murray  is  that  on  Wednesday, 
April  4,  1973,  shortly  after  the  conclusion 
of  that  day's  proceedings  before  the  board, 
a  yoimg  lady,  whom  I  do  not  recall  having 
met  on  any  previous  occasion,  introduced 
herself  to  me  as  Barbara  Murray  from 
Harriston.  She  did  tell  me  that  she  had 
been  part  of  the  group  known  as  DDT 
(Derail  Diunps  Today)  formed  in  the 
township  of  Minto  to  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Metropolitan  Toronto  landfill 
site  in  that  township. 

In  response  to  some  remarks  which  she 
made  about  these  matters,  I  told  her  that 
each  hearing  was  different,  and  that  the 
function  of  the  board  was  merely  to  hold 
a  hearing  and  to  report  thereon  to  the 
executive  director,  who  considers  the  ap- 
plication after  he  has  received  and  con- 
sidered the  report  of  the  board. 

In  order  to  illustrate  considerations 
which  might  arise  during  a  hearing,  I  told 
her  that  the  township  of  Minto  was  located 
inland  on  a  height  of  land  at  the  head- 
waters of  three  small  streams,  and  that  this 
was  one  difference  between  a  possible  site 
in  Minto  township  and  the  proposed  sites 
in  Pickering  and  Port  Hope,  were  located 
close  to  Lake  Ontario,  a  large  body  of 
water,  since  the  discharge  of  treated  waste 
must  be  related  to  the  volume  of  water  into 
which  it  may  eventually  be  discharged. 

I    did    not   tell    Miss   Murray    that   the 
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Minto  proposal  would  never  be  approved. 
No  application  for  approval  of  a  landfill 
site  in  Minto  township  has  ever,  to  my 
knowledge,  been  filed  by  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  and  there  has  never  accordingly 
been  any  Minto  proposal  to  be  considered. 
I  did  not  tell  Miss  Murray  that  Lake  On- 
tario was  of  sufficient  size  and  oxygen 
content  to  handle  the  bacteria  in  the  treat- 
ed leachate  effluent  piped  to  it  or  that  the 
Port  Hope  and  Pickering  sites  met  this  re- 
quirement and  were  acceptable  to  me  and 
should  be  approved.  Nor  did  I  tell  Miss 
■Murray  that  I  would  recommend  approval 
of   the   Metropolitan   Toronto   application. 

My  conversation  with  Miss  Murray  was 
very  brief,  lasting  only  a  very  few  minutes 
and  the— 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Very  brief! 
It  takes  four  pages  to  summarize  that  con- 
versation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  To  continue: 
—the   information   which   I   gave   her  was 
intended  simply  as  an  illustration  of  one 
of    the    many   matters    which    could    arise 
during  a  hearing. 

The  function  of  the  hearing  board  as  de- 
fined by  statute  is  merely  to  conduct  a 
hearing  and  to  report  thereon  to  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  air  and  land  pollution 
control  division  of  the  ministry.  The  execu- 
tive director  then  considers  the  report  of 
the  board  as  one  factor  in  making  his  de- 
,  cision  to  grant  or  deny  an  application  for  a 
certificate  of  approval. 

Although  I  continued  to  hear  the  repre- 
sentations with  respect  to  the  application 
for  the  balance  of  the  day  after  Mr.  Bec- 
,  kett  had  filed  his  submissions,  I  now  feel 
that  in  view  of  the  publicity  which  my  con- 
versation with  Miss  Murray  has  been  giv- 
en, it  might  be  said  that  justice  would  not 
appear  to  have  been  done  if  I  were  to  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  the  hearing  and  the 
preparation  of  the  report  of  the  board.  I 
am  therefore  hereby  advising  you  that  I 
will  not  participate  any  further  in  these 
proceedings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  just  add  to  that  that 
the  other  two  members  of  the  board,  who 
include  the  vice-chairman,  and  who  had  been 
on  the  hearings  in  Pickering,  will  continue 
them.  The  chairman  will  not  take  any  part 
in  the  discussions  of  the  board  on  the  report 
of  the  members  of  the  board  who  are  con- 
ducting the  hearing,  until  such  time  as  they 
have  completed  their  report  to  the  director. 


Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Wellington- 
Dufferin  (Mr.  Root)  shouldn't  be  chairman 
of  that  board. 


WELFARE  MINISTERS'  CONFERENCE 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  in- 
dicated some  weeks  ago,  we  are  meeting 
with  other  provinces  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  three  days,  from  April  25  to  April 
27,  at  a  welfare  ministers'  conference  at 
which  we  shall  begin  a  serious  review  of  our 
social  income  security  system  in  Canada. 

Studies  have  been  proceeding  for  some 
time  in  the  various  provinces,  including  our 
own,  looking  at  various  approaches  that 
should  be  taken  in  revamping  our  income 
security  programmes.  What  we  have  today  is 
a  conglomeration  of  programmes,  both  in  the 
social   assistance   and   in   the   taxation  fields. 

With  Canada's  present  social  security  pro- 
grammes thus  fragmented,  there  are  only  so 
many  ways  the  programmes  we  have  can  be 
fixed  and  patched  every  time  a  new  need 
appears.  Therefore,  we  need  to  devise  a  more 
integrated  approach  in  this  area.  With  such 
a  major  overhaul  of  the  system  under  con- 
sideration, we  have  decided  not  to  make 
major  changes  in  our  programme  at  this 
time.  We  are  confining  ourselves  to  state- 
ments to  the  existing  system. 

Last  December,  I  announced  adjustments 
in  the  scale  of  rates  we  paid  to  persons  on 
family  benefits.  The  family  benefits  pro- 
gramme, as  opposed  to  general  welfare  as- 
sistance, is  designed  to  serve  persons  who 
require  assistance  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  We  recognize  that  there  are  persons 
on  general  welfare  assistance  who  are  un- 
able to  work  because  of  basic  disabilities. 
These  persons,  who  have  been  referred  to  as 
permanently  unemployable,  are,  therefore, 
being  transferred  to  the  family  benefits  pro- 
gramme. We  estimate  that  this  transfer  will 
involve  about  12,000  persons  in  the  province. 

We  met  with  larger  municipalities  late  in 
March— a  few  weeks  ago.  They  have  assured 
us  of  their  co-operation  in  the  orderly  trans- 
fer of  these  permanently  unemployable  per- 
sons from  general  welfare  assistance  to  fam- 
ily benefits  over  a  four-month  period, 
commencing  this  month.  We  have  also  asked 
the  municipalities  to  look  at  persons  now  in 
receipt  of  assistance  who  may  qualify.  It  will, 
therefore,  not  be  necessary  for  the  individual 
person  in  receipt  of  general  welfare  assist- 
ance  to   take   the   initiative   in   being  trans- 
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ferred  to  the  family  benefits  programme. 
We  will,  however,  continue  to  accept  direct 
referrals  from  persons  not  in  receipt  of  gen- 
eral welfare  assistance  and  who  feel  that 
they  may  qualify  as  persons  permanently 
unemployable. 

We  plan  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  increase  the 
shelter  portion  of  allowances  being  received 
by  all  persons  on  general  welfare  assistance 
to  the  same  level  as  those  who  are  in  receipt 
of  family  benefits.  For  a  single  person,  this 
means  increasing  the  existing  rate  of  $47 
to  a  maximum  of  $57  per  month.  For  a 
couple,  or  a  family- 
Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  That's 
not  too  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —the  maximum  in- 
crease will  be  $15  per  month.  Where  actual 
costs  of  shelter  are  less  than  these  maximums, 
we  will  continue  to  pay  the  actual  shelter 
costs.  This  change  is  being  made- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  The  minister  can't  get  by 
on  that. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Shame! 
That's  a  disgrace. 

Hon.    Mr.   Brunelle:    —simply   in    recogni- 
tion  of   the   fact   that   the   shelter  needs   of 
persons  on  temporary  assistance  are  similar- 
Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Not  much 
change  in  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —to  those  on  long-term 
assistance,  such  as  family  benefits. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  is  their  need  for  food  and 
clothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  At  the  recent  federal- 
provincial    meeting,    Mr.    Speaker,    held    on 
Feb.   2  last  in  Ottawa,   I  made  it  perfectly 
clear- 
Mr.  Lewis:  They  eat  too,  like  other  people. 

Mr.  Martel:  Does  the  minister  think  the 
cost  of  food  hasn't  increased  in  the  last 
three  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —that  Ontario  desires 
a  complete  rationalization  of  the  income 
security  area  prior  to  any  major  alteration 
in  any  specific  segment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  the  meantime,  this  govern- 
ment starves  them. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  government  should  be 
ashamed  of  itself. 


Mr.  Haggerty:  The  minister  has  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  That's  one 
way  of  cutting  down  the  rolls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No  one  can  dispute 
that  a  great  many  of  our  senior  citizens  have 
an  urgent  need  for  increased  income. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Here  it  comes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  But  at  the  same  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  also  true  of  those  who 
are  vmder  65  years  of  age- 
Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right! 
Mr.  Lewis:  Absolutely! 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —such  as  the  handi- 
capped. That's  why  we  believe  that  efi^orts 
to  achieve  co-ordination  and  integration  of 
the  whole  social  security  system- 
Mr.  Renwick:  They  can't  live  in  the  mean- 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —cannot  be  delayed 
any  longer.  Programmes  are  too  fragmented 
and  there  are  too  many  disparities. 

As  you  are  aware,  since  the  conference  in 
February,  the  federal  government  has  an- 
nounced an  adjustment  to  the  old  age  secur- 
ity, increasing  the  basic  amount  of  a  monthly 
pension  that  may  be  paid  to  any  person  to 
$100  per  month.  A  single  person  formerly 
was  receiving  $82.88. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  help  from  this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Now,  with  the  com- 
bined old  age  security  and  the  guaranteed 
income  supplement,  the  allowance  for  a 
single  person  aged  65  and  over  has  increased 
from  $150  to  $170.14  per  month  and  for 
a  couple  from  $285  to  $324.60  per  month. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  What  is  this  government's 
programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  In  Ontario,  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  persons  who  are  recipients  of 
old  age  security  are  also  receiving  provincial 
benefits.  These  persons  form  two  groups:  one, 
those  living  in  their  own  community;  and, 
two,  persons  who  are  residents  of  institutions. 

Those  living  in  the  community,  who  re- 
ceive old  age  security  and  who  also  receive 
general  welfare  assistance  or  family  benefits 
allowance,  do  so  because  they  are  in  need 
in  that  they  have  a  spouse  or  other  depend- 
ants. Such  a  couple,  or  family,  will  be  al- 
lowed to   retain  the   recent  increase   in   old 
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age  security  and,  thus,  will  enjoy  a  higher 
income. 

With  respect  to  residents  of  institutions, 
those  receiving  old  age  security  will  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  up  to  $35  for  their  comforts. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  $10  per  month 
from  the  present  $25  comfort  allowance. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  About 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Similarly,  recipients  of 
public  assistance  who  reside  in  institutions— 
those  who  are  not  receiving  the  old  age 
security  pension— will  also  have  their  comfort 
allowance  increased  up  to  $35  per  month. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  happens  to  the  rest  of 
them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  In  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  that  we  see  these  adjustments 
as  being  in  the  nature  of  temporary  measures, 
pending  our  overall  review  of  income  security 
with  the— 

[    Mr.  Martd:  They  starve  in  the  meantime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —federal  authorities 
and  the  other  provinces. 

Mr.  Martell:  It's  a  disgrace  and  the  minis- 
ter knows  it. 


WATERLOO  LUTHERAN  UNIVERSITY 

Hon.  J.  McNie  (Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
acquaint  the  House  with  the  proposals  made 
to  Waterloo  Lutheran  University  last  evening. 

Responding  to  a  request  from  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University,  the  Ontario  government 
has  approved  a  recommendation  from  the 
Committee  on  University  Affairs  that  the 
university  become  a  public,  non-denomina- 
tional institution. 

At  present,  church-related  institutions  at 
the  university  level  may  receive  50  per  cent 
of  operating  formula  support  from  the  prov- 
ince. If  Waterloo  Lutheran  University  ac- 
cepts the  conditions  qualifying  for  full  fund- 
ing, beginning  in  1973-1974  operating  grants 
will  be  adjusted  over  a  period  of  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  period,  the  dollar  support  for 
the  new  institution  will  reach  the  level  pro- 
vided to  all  provincially  assisted  universities 
under  formula  financing. 

For  Waterloo  Lutheran  to  qualify  for  full 
formula  support,  a  number  of  conditions  will 
have  to  be  met: 


1.  The  institution  cannot  be  oflBliated  with 
any  religious  denomination,  in  fact  or  name; 

2.  There  can  be  no  religious  test  for 
students  or  staff,  and  no  compulsory  religious 
subjects; 

3.  A  new  governing  board,  representative 
of  the  community,  is  to  be  established; 

4.  The  capital  assets  of  Waterloo  Lutheran 
University  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  new 
institution  without  the  requirement  of  pur- 
chase but  subject  to  negotiations  regarding 
any  compensation  that  might  be  deemed 
appropriate; 

5.  Enrolment  in  the  new  institution  is  to 
be  limited  initially  to  the  present  level; 

6.  Dr.  Frank  Peters,  president  of  Waterloo 
Lutheran,  is  to  confer  with  Dr.  Matthews, 
president  of  the  University  of  Waterloo,  and 
a  joint  conmiittee  is  to  be  established  to 
ensure  that  the  combined  resources  of  the 
neighbouring  vmiversities  are  used  to  maxi- 
mum advantage. 

If  Waterloo  Lutheran's  proposed  change 
of  status  receives  the  approval  of  the  Eastern 
Canada  synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America,  the  ministry  will  establish  a  co- 
ordinating committee  of  ministry  oflScials  and 
representatives  of  the  university  to  work  out 
the  details,  including  revision  of  the  Waterloo 
Lutheran  Act,  1967. 

We  are  also  indicating  at  this  time  that 
we  are  continuing  our  studies  of  recommenda- 
tions from  the  Committee  on  University 
Affairs  suggesting  possible  alternatives  to  the 
present  arrangement  for  funding  other  church- 
related  institutions.  These,  unlike  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University,  are  academically  affili- 
ated to  provincially  assisted  universities. 

I  might  say  that  we  met  last  night  with 
the  chairman  of  the  board  and  the  president, 
and  we  acquainted  them  with  our  response. 
We  heard  from  them  this  morning  to  this 
effect:  that  they  were  very  pleased  with  our 
letter;  the  guidelines  are  clear,  and  they 
know  the  government's  position.  A  number 
of  points  are  open  for  negotiation  and  they 
have  already  made  arrangements  for  a  nego- 
tiating team  consisting  of  representatives  from 
the  government,  the  church,  and  the  univer- 
sity to  meet  next  Wednesday  at  Queen's  Park. 
Dr  Peters  goes  on  to  say: 

I  feel  confident  that  those  details  which 
are  the  direct  concern  of  the  Eastern  Can- 
ada synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  will  be  clarified  in  time  for  the 
synodical  convention  in  June. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  HEARING  IN 
PICKERING 

Mr.   R.   F.   Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppos- 
_  ition):  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister 

of  the  Environment  pertaining  to  the  hearing 
of  the  Environmental  Hearing  Board  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  chairman,  the  member  for 
Wellington-DnflFerin: 

Why  would  the  minister  leave  the  member 
for  Wellington-DufFerin  to  continue  as  chair- 
man of  that  board  when  it  appears  that 
wherever  the  hearings  are  going  to  be,  and 
on  almost  any  subject,  there  is  DOimd  to  be 
some  kind  of  a  conflict  of  interest  by  virtue 
of  the  chairman's  responsibility  to  his  own 
constituency  and  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 

ihe  is  a  member  of  this  assembly,  where  the 
statutes  are  passed  and  the  regulations  are 
approved?  Would  the  minister  not  move  in 
his  usual  diplomatic  way  to  replace  the  chair- 
man and  put  in  someone  who  does  not  have 
these  built-in  conflicts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  think 
that  there  has  been  a  case  of  any  specific  con- 
flict of  interest.  I  recall  saying  to  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  last  spring,  when  the 
papers  were  reporting  that  the  CPR  pro- 
posed to  make  an  application  for  a  site  in  the 
hon.  member's  riding,  that  if  in  fact  that 
happened— although  it  didn't— I  would  ensure 
that  the  vice-chairman  would  conduct  the 
hearings  because  there  could  well  be  a  con- 
flict of  interest.  There  has  been  no  other 
occasion  when  there  was  any  appearance  of 
conflict  of  interest. 

In  this  case,  the  chairman  quite  properly 
took  a  course  similar  to  that  of  a  judge  who, 
if  someone  questions  his  impartiality,  doesn't 
argue  whether  or  not  he  is  impartial.  He 
simply  says  somebody  else  should  handle  it, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

This  had  nothing  to  do  with  conflict  of 
interest.  It  was  an  interpretation,  apparently, 
that  someone  put  on  a  conversation  with  the 
chairman  which,  as  I  read  the  papers,  gave 
the  impression  that  the  board  or  the  chair- 
ll  man  had  made  up  his  mind  about  what  he 
was  going  to  recommend  to  the  executive 
director, 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
wouldn't  there  be  a  conflict— perhaps  not  the 
type  that  grabs  the  headlines— in  the  mind  of 
tile  chairman  who  is  aware  that  someone  is 
proposing  that  garbage  be  dumped  in  the 
township  in  his  area,  in  this  case  Minto  tovra- 
ship,  when  he  is  sitting  on  a  hearing  as  to 
whether  it  should  be  dumped  in  Pickering? 
\,      Whether  or  not  there  is  a  real  conflict,  there 


might  be  seen  to  be  a  conflict  in  the  minds 
of  those  people  who  are  desperately  opposed 
to  having  a  certificate  of  approval  granted 
relating  to  Pickering  or  any  other  township. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
that  that  would  apply  to  any  member  on  the 
board.  Obviously  every  member  of  the  board 
has  to  live  somewhere  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Wouldn't  the  minister 
recognize  that  the  present  chairman,  being 
the  provincial  representative  for  the  con- 
stituency of  Wellington-Dufferin,  has  a 
special  responsibility  to  deal  in  the  best  in- 
terests, above  all  others,  of  those  people  who 
have  elected  him  and  who  look  to  him  for 
special  concern  and  special  representation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  we  are  looking  at  the  setup  and  the 
operations  of  the  board  in  relation  to  some 
of  the  things  that  were  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Doesn't  the  minister  recognize  that  he  is 
seriously  undermining  public  confidence  in 
the  Environmental  Hearing  Board,  and  as 
long  as  the  member  for  Wellington-DuflFerin 
is  its  chairman  that  will  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  don't  agree  with  that,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary, if  the  minister  feels  that  it  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  welfare  of  the  province  that 
the  member  for  Wellington-DufFerin  con- 
tinue as  chairman  of  the  board,  wouldn't  the 
minister  agree  that,  discretion  being  the  better 
part  of  valour,  he  should  ask  the  member  for 
Wellington-Duff^erin  to  resign  his  seat  in  the 
House?  If  the  minister  wants  him  on  the 
board,  put  him  on  the  board;  if  he  wants  him 
in  the  House,  let  him  resign  from  the  board. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  A  supple- 
mentary? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  we  will  see  if  there  is 
an  answer  to  that  one  first. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Have  a  by- 
election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  didn't  really  detect  a 
question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes;  I  said  wouldn't  the  min- 
ister agree— that  is  how  I  started  it. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  min- 
ister not  agree  that  a  chairman  of  a  com- 
mission who  does  not  have  enough  under- 
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standing  of  the  need  for  public  confidence 
should  resign  or  at  least  withdraw  from  his 
position  as  chairman  of  a  hearing  when  any- 
one casts  any  doubt  whatsoever  on  his  im- 
partiality at  a  hearing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  I  think  the  chairman  took  the  proper 
course  in  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  could  have  taken 
one  more  step,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  he  indicated  in  his 
letter  to  me,  which  I  read  to  the  House  a 
few  moments  ago,  he  does  not  agree  with  all 
the  substance  of  the  aflBdavit  but  I  don't  think 
there  is  any  point  in  arguing  about  that  at 
this  point  in  time.  As  he  says,  if  there  has 
been  damage  done  it  has  already  been  done, 
so  he  feels  he  should  dissociate  himself  and 
I  think  he  is  right. 

Mr.  Deacon:  He  should  have  done  it 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  another  question 
of  the  same  minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  pertain- 
ing to  the  same  hearing. 

Is  he  aware  that  a  representative  of  his 
ministry  and  another  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  have 
appeared  at  this  hearing  recommending  the 
approval  of  Metro  Toronto's  plan  to  create  a 
1,500- acre  sanitary  landfill  site;  if  they  have 
appeared  as  has  been  alleged,  does  this 
mean  that  the  government  policy  is  to  estab- 
lish a  landfill  site  in  that  locale? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  haven't 
seen  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  that 
have  taken  place  this  week.  I  understand, 
though,  that  in  the  normal  course  of  events 
a  representative  from  TEIGA  would  be  in- 
volved. My  understanding  is  that  this  was  to 
indicate  that  there  was  apparently  no  objec- 
tion from  the  planning  people  as  to  this 
particular  location.  It  had  nothing  to  do,  of 
course,  with  the  technical  matters. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Since 
the  representatives  of  two  of  the  ministries 
have  appeared  favouring  the  application, 
surely  this  could  be  an  influence  on  the 
decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  and 
I  stand  to  be  corrected  when  I  have  seen 
the  transcript,  but  my  understanding  is  that 
neither   the  representative   of  my  ministry— 


who  was  there,  really,  to  answer  technical 
questions  of  the  board— nor  TEIGA's  repre- 
sentative, from  the  planning  point  of  view 
recommended  the  site  or  sites.  They  simply 
said  they  had  no  objections  to  it  as  far  as  the 
technical    planning    aspect    is    concerned. 


OHIP  PREMIUMS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  have  a  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  Minister  of  Health.  Is  the 
minister  aware  that  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  has  filed  a  report  in  which  he  gives 
the  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  in  connection  with  the  $55  million 
in  health  care  premiums  is  in  fact  illegal? 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Health):  I 
was  not  aware  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  so  I 
can  make  no  comment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Since  it  is  a  fictitious  sum 
anyway  they  are  just  going  to  ignore  the 
whole  matter  from  here  on. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Is  the  mem- 
ber against  it? 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  government  wants  to 
abolish  premiums  go  ahead,  we  will  support 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  have  fiuther  question? 


HAPPY  VALLEY  RELOCATION 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment:  Now  that 
the  minister  has  decided  to  relocate  the  res- 
idents of  Happy  Valley,  how  are  the  costs 
to  be  apportioned  among  the  government  of 
Ontario,  the  regional  government  of  Sudbury, 
Falconbridge— the  company  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  situation— and  the  res- 
idents themselves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
answer  that  question  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Martel:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
But  isn't  this  a  matter  in  which  the  company 
has  the  major  responsibility,  and  shouldn  t 
the  company  accept  that  responsibility,  other- 
wise it  may  be  very  detrimental  to  the  prov- 
ince in  terms  of  dollars? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  point  out  that 
there  were  many  other  considerations  to  this 
decision  to  move  the  community  other  than 
those  associated  with  the  air  pollution  count. 
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For  example  all  indications  are  that  this 
would  be  a  very  diflScult  area  to  service- 
should  it  become  necessary  —  with  sewer 
and  water  facilities.  Indications  are  that  from 
an  overall  good  planning  point  of  view  and 
saving  the  community  tax  dollars  in  the  long 
run,  in  consideration  of  all  these  factors,  the 
move  is  advisable. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt. 

Mr.  Laughren:  My  question  concerns  the 
air  pollution  problem,  which  is  at  the  root  of 
this  matter.  If  the  reading  exceeds  32  for  60 
consecutive  hours,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  many 
times  is  that  considered  to  be  for  going  over 
the  permitted  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
assume  that  it  is  only  one  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  That's  why  I  said  that  I 
think  the  total— the  245— referred  to  total 
hours  during  that  period,  rather  than  total 
days. 

Mr.  Martel:  Further  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  regional 
municipality  of  Sudbury  has  submitted  a 
letter  to  the  residents  asking  them  to  pro- 
vide all  the  financial  statements  of  their  own 
personal  position,  doesn't  the  minister  agree 
that  that  is  an  incorrect  position  for  the 
municipality  to  take;  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  did  not  create  the  problem,  and 
that  their  own  financial  position  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that  problem? 

Hon,  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  com- 
ment on  that  because  I  haven't  seen  the  letter 
and  I'm  not  aware  of  the  reasoning  behind 
it.  I'm  sure  the  hon.  member  will  keep  me 
informed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  Sudbury  East 
has  written  the  minister  a  letter.  I  have  a 
copy. 


WCB  AND  OLRB  EXCLUSION 
FROM  ACT 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Justice  secretariat 


in  general  to  continue  the  exclusion  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board  and  the  On- 
tario Labour  Relations  Board  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure 
Act  beyond  April  17,  1973? 

Mr.  Singer:  Does  the  member  really  expect 
him  to  know  that? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  of  course  will  be 
finally  decided  by  the  particular  ministry, 
which  would  be  the  Minister  of  Labour,  and 
the  cabinet.  It  is  my  understanding  now  that 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Board  or  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act  will  be  ex- 
cluded, the  extension  wUl  be  continued- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That's  definite? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes.  However,  I  don't  be- 
lieve any  decision  has  been  made  yet  as  far 
as  the  Labour  Relations  Act  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Can  I  ask  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary—and a  quick  redirection  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Labour— will  a  statement  on  its  eflFect 
on  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act  be 
made  on  or  before  April  17? 

Hon.  F.  Cuindon  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  this 
is  a  matter  of  government  policy,  and  as 
soon  as  this  policy  has  been  determined  I 
will  be  pleased  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  certainly  welcome  the  an- 
nouncement about  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board. 


BUDGET  'LEAK' 

Mr.  Lewis:  Can  I  ask  the  Premier  a  ques- 
tion: In  the  best  British  parliamentary  tradi- 
tion, for  which  he  has  reverence,  will  he  con- 
sider requesting  the  resignatioa  of  the  pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  for  the  extra- 
ordinary leak  in  the  primary  point  to  be 
made  in  today's  budget;  a  leak  which  pre- 
ceded the  budget  and  which  has  very  serious 
implications  for  the  economic  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  I 
read  or  heard— and  I'm  not  sure  which— a 
very  close  colleague  of  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  making  certain  predictions, 
if  that  is  the  source  of  the  so-called  leak  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  state  that  I  am  very 
confident  that  there  have  been  no  discussions 
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between  the  provincial  Treasurer  of  this 
province  and  the  financial  critic  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party.  As  a  result  of  that  very 
obvious  assurance,  there  is  just  no  intention 
of  even  considering  the  resignation  of  the 
provincial  Treasurer- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  For  those  reasons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —because  of  the  guesses 
given  by  the  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald). 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  the  Premier  could  re- 
place him  with  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Potter).  Might  I  ask  just  one  further  ques- 
tion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  still  waiting  to  hear 
anxiously  at  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We'll  see  whether  the  predic- 
tion of  the  member  for  York  South  is  right. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Now  he  calls  it  a 
prediction;  I  thought  it  was  a  leak? 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  not  ask  the  member  for 
York  South  to  resign  because  he  gave  away 
this  secret  information? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  presume  a  lot  of  mem- 
bers bought  furniture  in  the  last  24  hours 
and  benefited  from  the  two  per  cent. 


STATUS  OF  WOMEN 

Mr.  Lewis:  Can  I  ask  the  Minister  of  Ed- 
ucation whether  he  is  now  aware  that  the 
task  force  on  early  childhood  education  con- 
sists of  six  persons,  only  one  of  whom  is  a 
woman? 

How  does  that  reconcile  itself  with  the 
speech  made  by  his  colleague,  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Social  Development  (Mr. 
Welch)— under  whose  secretariat  this  task 
force  was  in  fact  recommended— with  his 
grand  protestations  in  the  House  the  other 
night  that  he  and  the  government  had  taken 
to  heart  the  provisions  of  the  committee  on 
the  status  of  women  and  that  we  would  see 
that  emerge  in  government  appointments? 
How  can  this  be  reconciled? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  don't  know  that  it  has  to  be 
reconciled.  I  think  my  friend  will  have  to 
ask  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  De- 
velopment about  the  task  force.  He  appointed 


the  task  force  and  we  appointed  our  member 
on  the  task  force.  I  think  he'll  have  to  direct 
questions  concerning  it  to  my  colleague.  But 
certainly  his  statement  of  polic)-,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  in  the  past— it  may 
have  been  that  we  erred  a  bit  in  certain 
areas  there;  that  may  have  happened  in  the 
past,  and  I'm  not  prepared  to  admit  that  it 
did  happen— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  wouldn't  expect  the  min- 
ister to  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —if  it  did,  my  colleague's 
statement  of  policy  stands  as  our  course  for 
the  future. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Solicitor  General 
has  the  answer  to  a  question  previously  asked. 


SUSPENSION  OF  OTTAWA  POLICEMAN 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  has 
asked  the  question: 

Is  the  Sohcitor  General  aware  of  the 
diificulty  existing  on  the  police  force  in 
Ottawa  which  resulted  in  the  disciplining 
by  suspension  of  a  member  of  that  police 
force  who  was  a  member  of  the  anti-theft 
bicycle  squad?  Has  the  minister  looked 
into,  or  would  he  look  into,  the  advis- 
ability of  laying  criminal  charges  in  this 
case  and  not  just  dealing  with  it  by  a 
private  police  disciplinary  hearing? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East)  We  got  an 
answer  to  that  in  the  Ottawa  Journal  two 
weeks  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Why  did  the  member  for 
Downsview  ask  it? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  came  after  the  ques- 
tion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It's  a  pity  the  hon. 
member  didn't  give  a  copy  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal  to  his  friends.  Don't  they  talk  to 
each  other  in  caucus? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  What  caucus?  Can  you 
imagine  those  people  over  there  agreeing 
to  anything? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  has 
exceeded  his  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Almost. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  If  the  hon.  member 
had  listened  to  the  Throne  Speech  contribu- 
tion of  the  member  for  Downsview— 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbrook  (Samia):  Will  the  min- 
ister answer  the  question  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
apprised  myself  of  the  situation  to  which  the 
hon.  member  has  referred.  Four  men  of  vary- 
ing ranks  were  charged  under  the  Police  Act 
and  each  convicted.  Punishment  was  imposed 
in  all  four  cases  and  in  each  case  the  punish- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Police  for  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

Concerning  the  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion—that is,  the  matter  of  laying  criminal 
charges— that  was  considered  by  the  force  and 
the  opinion  of  a  solicitor  was  sought.  It  was 
the  solicitor's  advice  not  to  proceed  with 
criminal  charges. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr,  Speaker,  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary, before  the  minister  gets  into  another 
question:  Would  the  minister  not  agree  that 
theft  by  a  police  officer  of  a  bicycle  should 
be  dealt  with  in  a  more  realistic  fashion  than 
in  a  secret  disciplinary  hearing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  took 
the  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  whole  file 
and  I  was  satisfied  that  this  was  a  matter  of 
internal  discipline.  It  was  dealt  with  properly 
there.  It  was  confirmed  by  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Police.  Advice  was  sought 
from  a  solicitor  and  given.  In  the  light  of  all 
that,  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  fur- 
ther that  the  ministry  should  do  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  further  supplemen- 
tary, wouldn't  the  Solicitor  General  agree  that 
there  could  be  nothing  worse  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  than  to  have  a  policeman 
who  engages  in  theft?  Shouldn't  the  Solicitor 
General  do  something  about  that,  rather  than 
encourage  private  hearings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  has  stated  one  fact.  I  have  not  gone 
into  the  details  of  the  charges  that  were  laid. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  reviewed  the 
file  and  I  am  satisfied  that  what  has  been 
done  has  been  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
cedures that  have  been  laid  down.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  theft  charges  or  any  other  charges 
could  not  have  been  laid  under  the  Criminal 
Code. 

I  am  satisfied  on  review  of  the  matter  that 
the  thing  has  been  properly  dealt  with  by 


those  who  have  been  given  the  responsibility 
of  dealing  with  the  matter. 


REMOVAL  OF  BOOKS  FROM 
CIRCULATION 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  also  asked  this  question:  "Could  the 
Solicitor  General  advise  us  whether  or  not  the 
various  steps  set  out  in  section  160  of  the 
Criminal  Code  have  been  followed—"  and  I 
quote  his  words— "subsequent  to  the  seizure 
by  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  police  of  the 
books  written  by—"  I  can  never  say  her  first 
name— "Miss  Hollander—" 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Give  her  her  title. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —commonly  known  as 
'the  Happy  Hooker.' " 

Mr.  Roy:  Commonly  known  as  Holly 
Baby. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
bers will  know  who  I'm  talking  about. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  we  got  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  answer  to  the  hon. 
member's  question  is  twofold.  First,  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  police  force  has  not 
seized  any  of  the  books  written  by  Miss 
Hollander;  and  secondly,  no  information  for 
the  forfeiture  of  the  books  has  been  laid 
under  section  160  of  the  Crimioal  Code- 
Mr.  Haggerty:  Did  the  minister  autograph 
her  book? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —therefore  the  section 
for  seizure  does  not  have  to  be  followed. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary: If  the  police  did  not  seize  those 
books  as  the  press  seem  to  indicate  pretty 
positively,  what  exactly  was  the  role  that  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  police  did  play?  Did 
they  in  fact  prohibit  the  sale  of  those  books  in 
some  of  the  stores,  and  if  so  how? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  pohce  have  adopted  a  prac- 
tice I  believe  which  has  been  accepted  to 
some  degree  in  the  business.  When  the 
Toronto  police  get  complaints  from  sources, 
they  express  an  opinion  to  the  distributors  and 
then  the  distributors  are  perfectly  clear:  They 
can  continue  selling  the  books,  and  therefore 
await  an  information  being  laid,  and  section 
160  being  carried  out;  or  they  can  exercise  a 
judgement  based  on  an  opinion  given  to  them, 
and  withdraw  the  books  from  sale. 
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Mr.  Singer:  One  more  supplementary:  Did 
the  police  cart  away  some  of  those  books? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  My  advice  is  that  no 
books  were  seized. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  member  for  High  Park 
stole  them. 

An  hon.  member:  How  many  has  he  got 
left? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Ruston:  Don't  answer  his  question.  He 
should  be  charged.  Collect  his  sales  tax. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mcllveen  (Oshawa):  Here  is  the 
happy  hooker  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  no  books  were  seized,  can  the  minister 
explain  the  books  that  were  taken  from 
Lichtman's  News  Depot  on  York  St.,  across 
from  the  Globe  and  Mail,  a  receipt  for  which 
was  signed  by  detective  Fenton? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  interesting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  whether  what  the  hon.  member  has 
described  is  a  question  of  seizure  or  not. 
They  may  have  used  it  as  a  way  of  getting 
rid  of  them. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  come  on! 

Mr.  Martel:  They  are  giving  them  away? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  minister  denying  that 
these  books  were  seized  from  that  book 
store? 

Mr.  Singer:  He  did  deny  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:   Mr.   Speaker,   I  have 

no  knowledge  of  that  particular- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh  no,  he  denied  it.  Now  he 

is  changing  his  answer. 

Hon.    Mr.    Yaremko:    I   said   so   far   as    I 

know- 
Mr.  Singer:  He  said  no  book  were  seized. 

That  is  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —they  haven't  seized 
any  books.  Now  if  the  proprietor  saw  fit  to 
deliver  up  his  books. 


Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  is  deliberately 
misleading  the  House. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  police  deliberately 
walked  in  and  took  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  is  deliberately 
misleading  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Never! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  should  not  make  such  a 
statement.  I  direct  him  to  withdraw  the 
statement. 

Mr.  Singer:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  direct  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  to  withdraw  the  statement. 

Mr.  Singer:  Which  statement,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  the  hon.  minister  is  de- 
liberately misleading  the  House. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  take 
it  from  his  own  words.  He  told  me— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  heard  him  say  it.  The  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  will  please  withdraw 
the  statement. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  How  can  he? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  cannot,  Mr.  Speaker;  if  the 

hon.    minister    has    made    two    contradictory 

statements- 
Mr.  Speaker:  I  ask  the  hon.  member,  and 

give   him   this   opportunity   to   withdraw   the 

statement. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  with- 
draw the  statement  because  the  minister  has 
contradicted  himself  twice  in  three  minutes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  which  one  of  the  minis- 
ter's answers  is  right? 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  will  go  to  any  length  not 
to  have  to  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  For  the  last  time  I  ask  the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  to  withdraw  a 
statement  which  is  definitely,  positively 
against  the  rules  of  propriety  in  any  Parlia- 
ment. He  may  not  accuse  another  hon.  mem- 
ber of  deliberately  misleading  the  House.  I 
ask  him  to  withdraw  the  statement. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  with  one  exception. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
surely  think  that  there  must  be  an  exception 
when  the  minister  has  proved  in  two  con- 
secutive answers  that  he  has  given  two  kinds 
of  information.  In  one  case  he  says  it  didn't 
happen— and  two  minutes  later  he  says  it 
did.  One  of  those  statements  is  wrong  and 
one  of  those  statements  was  deliberately  mis- 
leading. That  is  all  I  said. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  minister  is  either  venal  or 
stupid. 

An  hen.  member:  Sit  down. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking 
to  the  point  of  order;  first  of  all  the  point 
of  order  raised  by  the  leader  of  the  NDP. 
It  shows  the  kind  of  indecision  there  is  in 
that  party. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Speaking  to  the  point 
of  order  raised  by  the  member  for  Downs- 


Mr.  BuUbrook:  He  didn't  raise  any  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  called  it  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Speaker  raised  the  point 
of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  with  respect  to 
the  withdrawal,  the  member  of  Downsview 
is  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma— he  has  been 
there  before. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I'm  not.  The  minister  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  minister  has 
made  one  statement;  the  member  for  High 
Park  has  contradicted  him.  So  the  member 
has  to  make  a  choice. 

Mr.  Lewis:   It  is  impossible! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
member  that  two  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  ruled  upon  the  way  he  speaks 
the  truth.  No  Supreme  Court  judge  has 
ruled  upon  me. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  There  is  only  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Supreme  Court. 


Mr.  Shulman:  On  the  point  of  order  raised 
by  my  leader,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the 
minister  that  it  is  a  very  diflScult  decision 
to  make. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  It  wasn't  a 
point  of  order  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  point  before  the  House 
is  simply  the  exchange  that  took  place  be- 
tween the  hon.  minister  and  other  members 
of  the  House.  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view  said  that  the  hon.  minister  deliberately 
misled  the  House. 

The  hon.  minister  did  say  that  he  was  ad- 
vised as  to  certain  things- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Speaker:  —and  in  my  estimation  there 
was  no  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
minister  to  have  misled  the  House. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  is  wrong,  but  he  didn't 
mean  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  do  believe  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Downsview  should  withdraw  the 
statement  that  the  minister  deliberately  mis- 
led the  House. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  is  just  ignorant! 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  I  withdraw  "venal".  I 
have  come  to  a  conclusion. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  your  sugges- 
tion I  will  withdraw  the  phrase  "deliberately 
misled  the  House."  But  I  would  say,  sir, 
that  if  you  could  explain  to  me  how  a 
minister- 
Mr.  Mcllveen:  That  is  nothing. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  ( Dovercourt ) :  He's  going  to 
miss  the  budget  speech. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Just 
change  it  to  "misled"  without  "deliberately." 

Mr.  Singer:  I  would  say,  sir,  would  you 
please  carefully  consult  the  edition  of  Han- 
sard that  will  follow  this  debate  and  advise 
me  in  due  course  how  a  minister  can  give 
two  absolutely  conflicting  answers  and  still 
not  mislead  the  House. 

Mr.  Reilly:  The  member  does  it  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  And  it's  not  by  being 
venal. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  be  very  pleased  to 
do    that.    I    might   only   comment   that   such 
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statements  may  well  be  made  in  the  House 
from  time  to  time  but  not  deliberately— 
there  is  a  great  difference. 

Mrs.    Campbell:    Oh,    ministers    do    make 
mistakes? 

Mr.  Speaker:  To  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George,  yes. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Thank  you,  Mr,  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 


ACTION  OF  FORMER  MINISTER  OF 
HEALTH 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker  I  have  a  question  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Devel- 
opment (Mr,  Lawrence). 

Apparently  he  was  Minister  of  Health  at 
the  time  that  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance 
Commission  made  a  decision  on  the  non- 
collection  of  OHIP  premiums,  and  apparently 
he  was  aware  of  this  decision.  Would  he  not 
agree  that  his  incompetence  as  Minister  of 
Health  was  exceeded  only  by  his  lack  of  legal 
knowledge  and  that  maybe  he  should  turn 
in  his  badge  as  a  lawyer  to  the  Law  Society? 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski:  (Renfrew  South): 
What  a  smart  aleck!  What  a  punkl 

Mr.  Martel:  He  is  not  even  putting  his  feet 
on  the  desk. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 


POLLUTION  CONTROLS  FOR  MOTOR 
VEHICLES 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr,  Speaker, 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications,  perhaps  with  an  assist 
from  his  seat-mate,  the  Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment: 

In  view  of  Washington's  action  in  post- 
poning effective  pollution  controls  on  motor 
cars  until  1976,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
such  controls  must  be  on  motor  vehicles  sold 
in  California  in  1975,  will  the  minister  man- 
date the  same  pollution  controls  on  motor 
vehicles  for  Ontario  as  those  in  California  for 
the  model  year  1975?  Or  if  he  hasn't  that 
power,  will  he  and  his  seat-mate  make  very 
strong  representations  to  Ottawa  that  the 
same  treatment  be  effective  in  Ontario  as  in 
California? 


Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  (Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  defer  to  my  colleague  on  this  matter.  It 
is  more  properly  within  his  ministry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr,  Speaker,  in  essence 
what  has  happened  is  the  EPA,  I  assume, 
annoimced  a  one  year  delay  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  proposed  additional  emission  controls 
for  cars  which  were  planned  for  the  1975- 
1976  model  years.  They  have  given  a  one 
year  hoist  on  the  1975  models. 

However,  we  are  not  sure  of  this.  The 
announcement  was  made  yesterday.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  postponement  in  the  US  has 
been  qualified  by  a  proposal  to  introduce 
interim,  less  stringent  controls  over  hydro- 
carbon and  carbon  monoxide  emissions.  It 
has  not  yet  been  possible  to  determine  just 
what  this  will  mean  to  air  quality  standards 
in  Ontario,  but  I  think  I  should  say  that  it 
is  quite  certain  that  in  no  place  in  Ontario 
have  we  encoimtered  the  pollution  problems 
caused  by  cars  in  Los  Angeles,  New  York 
City  and  certain  of  the  areas  in  New  Jersey. 

On  March  22,  1973,  the  hon.  Jack  Davis, 
the  federal  Minister  of  the  Environment, 
announced  that  he  intended  to  comply  with 
the  rules  applied  by  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  in  the  US.  I  have  not  yet 
learned  whether  that  applies  to  the  hoist  or 
whether  he  proposes  to  go  ahead  with  the 
old  1975  standards. 

Mr.  Young:  A  supplementary  question, 
Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  minister  not  consider 
that  in  view  of  the  action  of  California  and 
the  action  now  just  announced  by  Japan, 
that  these  controls  must  be  installed  for  the 
1975  models,  that  this  is  a  real  opportunity 
for  Canada  to  give  some  leadership  in  this 
whole  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  simply 
say  that  we  want  to  remember,  I  think  it 
was  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
the  United  States  that  predicted  that  be- 
tween costs  of  control  systems,  extra  gaso- 
line and  maintenance,  the  cost  of  running 
the  average  car  fitted  with  the  controls  pro- 
posed for  1975  would  increase  by  about 
$250  per  car  per  year.  I  have  no  idea  what 
the  cost  of  enforcement  of  proper  mainte- 
nance standards  of  this  equipment  would  be, 

I  have  stated  on  other  occasions  that  in 
relation  to  the  control  standards  required  for 
Los  Angeles,  particularly  because  of  its 
peculiar  meteorological  conditions,  caused 
apparently  by  its  geography,  I  have  grave 
doubts  whether  those  standards  are  required 
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in   other   places   in   the   United   States,   and 
certainly  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Young:  One  final  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  The  minister  has  mentioned  the  in- 
creased costs,  but  I  wonder  if  the  minister 
is  pressing  for  skipping  of  one  model  year 
in  the  motor  car  industry,  which  would 
more  than  offset  the  cost  of  increased  pol- 
lution to  health? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Well  asked! 

Mr.  T.  P.  Raid  (Rainy  River):  What  do 
the  minister's  friends  in  Oshawa  think  of 
that?  The  minister  is  really  looking  after 
his  friends  in  Oshawa. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 


FUEL  COSTS 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
My  question  is  directed  to  the  policy  minis- 
ter for  natural  resources.  In  view  of  a  pos- 
sible fuel  crisis  in  Canada,  and  particularly 
in  Ontario,  is  the  government  contemplating 
any  policy  to  apply  a  freeze  on  home  oil, 
natural  gas,  gasoline  and  other  fuels  to  con- 
trol any  further  price  increases? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Sec- 
retary for  Resources  Development):  I  know 
of  no  such  consideration,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton East. 


TRUCK  DRIVING  PRACTICES 

Mr.  R.  Cisbom  (Hamilton  East):  A  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications):  Has  the 
minister  yet  received  the  report  of  the  task 
force  studying  the  driving  habits  and  prac- 
tices of  those  involved  in  the  trucking  in- 
dustry? If  not,  when  does  he  expect  to  re- 
ceive it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  No,  I  haven't  received 
it  yet,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  presume  the  member  is  referring  to  the 
driving  habits.  No  I  have  not  received  it, 
but  it  should  be  forthcoming  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  the  Minister  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  has  the  an- 
swer to  a  question  previously  asked. 


FAMILY   COURT   PROCEDURES 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in 
reply  to  a  question  posed  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  George.  She  requested  clarifica- 
tion of  our  procedure  with  respect  to  the 
method  followed  in  enforcing  family  court 
orders. 

The  first  principle  we  have  to  keep  in 
mind  is  the  husband's  legal  responsibility  to 
support  his  wife  and  family.  When  a  court 
issues  a  judgement  in  an  order  for  the  hus- 
band to  pay  and,  when  he  subsequently  fails 
to  obey  that  order,  follow-up  practice  varies 
from  one  court  to  another.  The  matter  of 
family  court  procedure  is,  of  course,  outside 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  ministry.  In  appro- 
priate circumstances,  the  wife  is  expected  to 
assist  in  the  practice  of  enforcing  follow-up 
orders. 

In  some  areas  of  the  province  we  are 
now  taking  direct  action  on  an  experimental 
basis.  I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's attention  a  recent  amendment  to  the 
regulation  under  the  General  Welfare  Assist- 
ance Act,  which  was  gazetted  on  Jan.  27 
last. 

Mr.  Foulds:   Get  on  vidth  the  question! 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  It  reads  as  follows: 

In  determining  whether  a  person  in 
need  is  eligible  for  assistance,  a  welfare 
administrator  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
person  is  making  reasonable  efforts  to 
realize  any  financial  benefit,  or  obtain 
compensation  that  he  may  be  entitled  to 
or  eligible  for. 

While  the  hon.  member  has  not  raised  the 
question  of  initiating  court  action  in  cases  of 
desertion,  where  the  vvdfe  has  applied  for 
family  benefits,  our  objective  is  to  ensure 
that  the  action  taken  by  the  wife  is  consis- 
tent with  the  principle  of  the  husband  being 
legally  responsible  for  the  support  of  his  wife 
and  children,  and  with  the  principle  of 
determining  each  individual  case  on  its  own 
merits.  In  those  cases  where  the  woman  is  in 
danger,  or  where  there  is  hope  of  a  recon- 
ciliation, we  waive  the  necessity  for  laying 
a  charge. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'm  somewhat  puzzled  by  the 
answer. 

Is  the  minister  aware  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  this  government,  as  enunciated  by  the  civil 
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servants  in  the  Attorney  General's  depart- 
ment, to  take  the  position  that  philosophically 
it  is  wrong  for  this  government  to  use  the 
weight  of  its  power  against  a  man  to  make 
him  support  his  wife  and  children?  Is  there 
not  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  inconsistency 
in  the  statements  of  the  two  departments  — 
although  in  this  case  it  is  the  minister  speak- 
ing and  in  the  other  it  was  a  civil  servant? 
Could  I  have  clarification  on  that  point? 

Secondly,  the  question  was,  when  the 
minister  is  in  receipt  of  the  moneys  from  the 
husband,  is  it  still  his  position  that  he  should 
force  the  wife  to  make  a  declaration  on  hear- 
say evidence?  Why  wouldn't  his  department, 
being  in  receipt  of  the  money,  be  the  one  to 
enforce  the  order? 

That  was  the  question,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  know 
the  hon.  member,  with  her  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  judge  in  the  family  court,  is  very 
well  versed  in  this  matter,  but  I  think  she 
will  appreciate  that  this  is  a  very  grey  area. 
That  is  why,  as  mentioned  earlier,  the  On- 
tario Law  Reform  Commission  has  a  study 
under  way. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  always  grey  where  wom- 
en's rights  are  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Yesterday  afternoon 
I  received  a  submission  from  a  group  who 
are  presenting  this  to  the  Metro  social  wel- 
fare council  and  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  in  the  past  year,  the  num- 
ber of  deserted  wives  has  quadrupled. 

Therefore  we  feel  that  this  area  really  has 
to  be  looked  at  very  carefully  and,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  remarks,  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful- 
Mr.  Lewis:  All  the  more  reason  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They'll  study  it  to  death  while 
women  suflFer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  —of  those  very  deserv- 
ing cases  and  that  is  why  we  are  waiting  — 
that  she  should  lay  other  charges. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  situation  right  now  is 
scandalous. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  But  again,  I  would 
like  to  repeat  that  this  is  a  very  difficult  area 
and  I  wotdd  be  pleased  if  some  time  when 
it  is  convenient,  the  hon.  member  could  meet 
with    our    people,    along    with    officials    of 


the  Attorney  General's  department  —  be- 
cause some  of  the  legislation  comes  under 
their  aegis— to  see  if  we  can't  get  the  benefit 
of  her  views. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent  is 
next. 


LONDON  CENTRE  FOR  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 
Is  the  minister  planning  to  take  action  to 
ensure  that  the  facilities  for  the  resident 
students  at  the  London  regional  centre  for 
the  hearing  handicapped  are  completed  by 
September,  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
overcrowded  schools  at  Milton  and  Belleville? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  I'm 
expecting  that  the  new  regional  centre  in 
London  will  open  next  fall.  I  haven't  really 
had  anything  to  the  contrary  drawn  to  my 
attention,  so  as  of  now  I'm  expecting  that's 
what  will  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt. 


RUMOURS  OF  INCO  LAYOFF 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour:  Has  the  minister 
been  advised  by  the  International  Nickel  Co. 
of  any  impending  layoff  of  the  work  force 
substantial  enough  in  numbers  to  warrant 
notification  to  the  work  force  under  the  Em- 
ployment Standards  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  To 
my  knowledge  there  has  been  no  communi- 
cation from  Inco  at  Sudbury.  I  will  make  it 
a  point  to  find  out  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er! Would  the  minister  inquire  into  this  and 
issue  a  statement,  because  would  the  minister 
not  agree  that  the  kind  of  persistent  rumours 
that  are  circulating  in  the  Sudbury  basin  now 
create  an  atmosphere  of  real  insecurity  in 
the  area?  Would  he  please  issue  a  public 
statement  on  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
quite  agree  with  my  hon.  friend.  I  think  there 
have  been  rumours  which  have  been  denied 
but  not  officially,  but  111  find  out  for  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North  is  next. 
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POLLUTION  PROBLEM  AT 
CANADIAN   GYPSUM 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Enviromnent. 

In  view  of  the  many  extensions  granted 
to  the  Canadian  Gypsum  plant,  Weston,  on 
the  completion  of  the  installation  of  its  pol- 
lution abatement  equipment,  and  his  state- 
ment that  everything  would  be  completed 
by  March  1,  1973,  can  the  minister  inform 
the  House  that  all  matters  related  to  the 
abatement  and  control  programme  have  now 
been  completed  and  tell  us  the  cost  of  the 
complete  installation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
answer  in  detail;  I  understand  that  matters 
have  been  completed.  I  also  understand  that 
the  cost  which  was  originally  estimated  at 
around  $650,000  has  climbed  to  about  $1 
million.  I  think  there  still  may  be  one  pro- 
secution which  has  not  been  completely 
dealt  with  by  the  courts.  I  will  get  an  up- 
to-date  report  for  the  hon.  member  and  get 
it  to  him  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 


ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF 
RELOCATING  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Natural 
Resources. 

In  the  reorganization  of  his  ministry  in 
many  places  throughout  the  province,  has 
he  taken  into  consideration  the  severe  social 
impact  that  either  a  curtailment  in  the  num- 
ber of  personnel  or  a  relocation  of  a  number 
of  the  persormel  could  have  on  the  econo- 
mies of  many  small  communities  in  the 
north,  such  as  Armstrong,  Beardmore  and 
White  River? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  thank 
the  member  for  asking  me  this  question  be- 
cause it  is  something  that  is  very  close  to 
me,  coming  from  northwestern  Ontario.  I 
can  assure  him  that  all  these  aspects  were 
taken  into  consideration  when  we  broadened 
the  services  of  our  ministry  from  21  districts 
to  49  districts.  Our  main  thrust,  of  course, 
was  to  provide  services  to  a  broader  range 
of  the  general  public  and  to  bring  the  deci- 
sion-making   process    closer    to    the    people. 


The    aspects    to    which   the    member    refers 
were  very  carefully  considered. 

Mr.  Stokes:  As  a  supplementary:  In  any 
place  where  it  can  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  minister  that  it  is,  in  fact,  work- 
ing an  undue  hardship,  will  he  defer  any 
relocation  of  personnel  until  such  time  as 
other   arrangements   can   be   made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it 
is  creating  an  undue  hardship,  I  would  be 
glad  to  review  it. 

Mr.   Martel:   Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Sorry,  the  time  for  oral 
questions  has  now  expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Apps  presented  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Ministry  of  Correctional  Services 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1972. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier  presented  the  annual  re- 
ports of  the  Ontario  Energy  Board,  the  St. 
Clair  Parkway  Commission  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  Parks  Commission. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Three  reports! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  is  pretty  pro- 
lific today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Ah,  we're  efiBcient— 
Natural  Resources  on  the  move. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  a  report  from 
the  standing  procedural  affairs  committee. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  Would  the 
hon.  member  please  repeat  it?  There  was 
too  much  noise.  I  couldn't  hear  a  word  that 
was  said. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  doesn't  the  member  make 
a  statement  about  reservoirs? 

Mr.  Henderson:  Wait;  we  will  in  the  full- 
ness of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Henderson,  from  the  standing  proce- 
dural affairs  committee,  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  commmittee  has  carefully  examined 
the   following   applications   for  private  Acts 
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and  finds  the  notices,  as  published  in  each 
case,  sufficient: 

Township  of  Gloucester; 

Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of  London; 

City  of  Windsor; 

Town  of  Vaughan; 

New   Augarita   Porcupine   Mines   Ltd.; 

City  of  Toronto; 

To  incorporate  the  Association  of  Natural 
Resources  Technicians  of  Ontario; 

Borough  of  York. 

Mr.  Taylor,  from  the  standing  private  bills 
committee,  presented  the  committee's  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
OakviEe. 

BiU  Pr25,  An  Act  respecting  Compania 
SheU  de  Venezuela  Ltd. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr4,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

Bill  Prl7,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Peterborough. 

Bill  Pr21,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
London. 

Bill  Pr30  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
London. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


USE  OF  PESTICIDES  ACT        ,^_ 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  control  the  Use  of 
Pesticides. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  without  go- 
ing into  detailed  explanation  at  this  point, 
I  would  say  that  in  general  most  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  new  bill  are  adaptations  or 
copies  of  similar  provisions  in  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Act,  but  there  are  two 
new  featiures: 

One  is  the  requirement  that  a  person  re- 
sponsible for  a  pesticide  take  whatever  steps 
are  prescribed  by  the  regulations  for  decon- 
taminating anything  unlawfully  contaminated 


by  that  pesticide,  and  such  a  person  is  pro- 
hibited from  using  any  such  thing  unless  the 
prescribed  decontamination  has  been  carried 
out.  The  person  responsible  is  defined  as  be- 
ing not  only  the  owner  of  the  pesticide,  but 
the  person  having  the  management  or  the 
control  of  it  or  its  handling,  storage,  use,  dis- 
posal, transportation  and  display,  and  this 
would  include  the  owner  or  occupant  of  land, 
water,  vehicle  or  a  building  which  has  been 
unlawfully  contaminated.  As  I  say,  it's  a  new 
provision.  At  present  the  regulations  require 
cleaning  and  decontamination  in  general 
terms  only. 

Secondly,  authority  is  given  to  make  regu- 
lations regulating  or  prohibiting  the  display 
or  disposal  of  a  pesticide,  regulating  the 
transportation  of  designated  pesticides  by 
motor  vehicle  on  a  highway  or  road,  prescrib- 
ing the  records  to  be  kept  by  persons  respon- 
sible for  such  transportation,  prescribing  de- 
contaminating procedures,  and  for  controlling 
the  removal  or  disposal  of  any  substance  un- 
lawfully contaminated  by  a  pesticide. 


NEW  AUGARITA  PORCUPINE  MINES 
ACT 

Mr.  MacBeth  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  New  Augarita 
Porcupine  Mines  Ltd. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  GLOUCESTER  ACT 

Mr.  Handleman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  Township  of 
Gloucester. 

■»"  Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWN  OF  VAUGHAN  ACT 

Mr.  Deacon  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Vaughan. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


BOROUGH  OF  YORK  ACT 

Mr.  Cassidy,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald,  moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled. 
An  Act  respecting  the  Borough  of  York. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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SIMCOE  DAY  ACT 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  respecting  Simcoe  Day. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith  (Simcoe  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  session  I  am  introducing  my 
bill  honouring  Governor  Simcoe. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  change  the 
name  of  the  public  holiday  celebrated  in 
many  municipalities  on  the  first  Monday  in 
August  from  Civic  Holiday  to  Simcoe  Day, 
in  honour  of  John  Graves  Simcoe,  who  was 
appointed  first  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Upper  Canada  on  Sept.  12,  1791,  and  who 
convened  the  first  legislative  assembly  and 
established  the  capital  of  the  province  at 
York,  now  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  considerable 
support  for  this  bill  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
I  will  receive  the  favourable  consideration 
of  this  House. 


NATURAL   RESOURCE    TECHNICIANS 
ASSOCIATION  ACT 

Mr.  Rhodes  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Associa- 
tion of  Natural  Resource  Technicians  of 
Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  TORONTO  ACT 

Mr.  Wardle  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  To- 
ronto. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  WINDSOR  ACT 

Mr.  B.  Newman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Windsor. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two  points  to  the 
House.  First,  might  the  House  leader  ar- 
range to  have  copies  of  the  budget  available 
for  members  at  4  o'clock— to  sing  along  with 
the  Treasurer,  as  it  were? 

And,  secondly,  if  I  may  ask  the  House 
leader— with  reference  to  discussions  earlier 
during   the   Throne    debate— about   the   pro- 


ceedings tomorrow  morning,  which  concern 
some  of  us:  Is  it,  in  fact,  true  that  there  will 
be  a  simultaneous  hearing  of  estimates  from 
the  same  Justice  secretariat  in  the  House 
and  in  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  expect  not. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  And  in  regard  to  the 
budget,  I  would  certainly  enjoy  the  mem- 
ber's happy  co-operation  and  I'll  do  my  best 
to  see   that  they're   distributed. 

Mr.    Bullbrook:    Well,    may    I    just   for    a 
moment  inquire  in  that  connection- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  The  budget  is  Ontario's  ver- 
sion of  "The  Happy  Hooker." 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Through  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  we  have  some  assurance  that  we  will 
not  be  called  upon  to  debate  the  estimates 
of  the  Solicitor  General  concurrently  with 
the  estimates  of  the  Attorney  General  (Mr. 
Bales)— one  in  this  House  and  one  in  com- 
mittee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  believe  that  that  is 
the  idea  of  this.  As  I  said  the  other  day,  I 
do  my  utmost  not  to  interfere  ynth  the  func- 
tions of  the  committee,  but  I  think  that  the 
suggestion  is  correct  and  I  vdll  act  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


ARADCO   MANAGEMENT   LTD.   AND 
OAK  STAMPING  LTD.  ACT 

Mr.  Burr  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
Prl,  An  Act  Respecting  Aradco  Management 
Ltd.  and  Oak  Stamping  Ltd. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


CITY  OF  HAMILTON  ACT 

Mr.  J.  R.  Smith  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr2,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  this  bill  passes  through  the  House,  I 
do  want  to  urge  upon  the  government  that 
it  seriously  consider  general  legislation  which 
would  prevent  this  sort  of  thing  having  to 
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be  brought  before  the  private  bills  commit- 
tee ever  again.  It  seems— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  They  said 
so  in  committee. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  the  hon.  member  for 
Samia  says  he  thought  they  gave  us  such 
an  assurance  in  committee.  The  unfortunate 
part  about  the  committee  is  that  an  assur- 
ance from  the  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  committee  is  hardly  any  assur- 
ance at  all.  The  imfortunate  part  is  that  we 
have  had,  from  time  to  time,  to  deal  with 
matters  pertaining  to  the  protection  of  mu- 
nicipal councillors  and  their  right  to  speak 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth  without 
there  being  the  opportunity  or  the  possibil- 
ity of  suit.  I  feel  that  the  same  rights  which 
are  afforded  all  members  of  the  Legislature 
certainly  ought  to  be  afforded  members  of 
municipal  and  regional  coimcils,  or  for  that 
matter  all  members  who  are  elected  to  office 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Frankly,  I  support  this  only  because  it 
would  be  wrong  to  impose  upon  these 
people  the  great  cost  which  may  well  have 
to  be  borne  by  them  if  they  had  to  proceed 
through  the  courts  on  their  own  initiative 
as  a  result  of  the  suit  that  has  been  brought 
against  them.  Nevertheless,  I  hope  that  we'll 
never  again  have  to  deal  with  legislation  of 
this  kind  in  any  future  undertakings  of  any 
municipal  councillor  and  that  the  govern- 
ment vdll  proceed  during  this  session— not 
next  session— to  introduce  suitable  changes 
to  whatever  legislation  is  required  in  order 
to  ensure  this  will  never  occur  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  should  point  out,  with  re- 
spect to  the  hon.  member,  that  he  was  not 
speaking  to  the  principle  of  this  bill.  There 
is  nothkig  in  the  bill  regarding  the  remarks 
the  hon.  member  made  and,  strictly  speak- 
ing, he  should  have  confined  his  remarks 
to  the  content,  the  principle,  of  this  bill, 
although  the  remarks  are  well  taken.  I  per- 
mitted him  to  continue  for  the  benefit  of 
those  remarks. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


EAST  YORK  FOUNDATION  ACT 

Mr,  Timbrell  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  Pr3,  An  Act  respecting  East  York  Foun- 
dation. 


SIMCOE   AND  ERIE   GENERAL 
INSURANCE  CO.  ACT 

Mr.  Eaton,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ewen, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr6,  An  Act 
respecting  Simcoe  and  Erie  General  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


RELIABLE  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.  ACT 

Mr.  Eaton,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ewen, 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  Pr7,  An  Act 
respecting  Reliable  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 


CONSTITUTION  INSURANCE   CO.   OF 
CANADA  ACT 

Mr.  Reilly  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr8,  An  Act  respecting  Constitution  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  Canada. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWN  OF  ORANGEVILLE  ACT 

Mr.  Downer  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr9,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of  Orange- 
ville. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill 


VILLAGE  OF  GLENCOE  ACT 

Mr.  Eaton  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
PrlO,  An  Act  respecting  the  Village  of 
Glencoe. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  With  re- 
gard to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  this  is  something  that  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  future  legislation. 
We  found,  in  this  case,  that  the  town  of 
Glencoe  was  building  an  arena  with  funds 
approved  by  the  provincial  government  from 
another  department  of  govermnent,  and 
without  Ontario  Municipal  Board  approval. 
Now,  of  course,  it's  built  so  we  have  no 
alternative  to  approving  their  selling  deben- 
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tures    and,   as   such,    bypassing   the   Ontario 
Municipal  Board. 

I  don't  have  any  objections  that  way  except 
that  I  think  it's  rather  diflScult  when  other 
municipalities  are  in  the  same  situation. 
Maybe  they  have  a  lot  of  private  funds  to  go 
ahead  and  they  need  some  public  funding. 
They're  in  a  hurry  to  build  and  they  do  not 
take  all  the  steps  that  maybe  should  be 
taken  because  they  feel  that  the  delays  in 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board  hearings  some- 
times are  as  long  as  a  year  and  costs  some- 
times increase  10  per  cent  over  that  period. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  for  some  munic- 
ipalities it  may  be  much  more  economical  for 
them  to  go  in  this  direction  rather  than  in 
the  proper  direction,  which  is  through  the 
hearings  of  the  Ontario  Mimicipal  Board.  I 
would  hope  that  the  government  in  the  near 
future  would  take  steps  to  see  that  munici- 
palities could  get  this  approval  without  such 
long  delays. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  comments  of  the  hon. 
member  are  no  doubt  comments  that  were 
made  at  the  private  bills  committee,  and 
properly  should  have  been  dealt  with  there 
rather  than  at  second  reading  in  the  House. 
The  principle  of  his  remarks  is  something  a 
little  apart  from  the  content  of  this  bill.  Since 
I  permitted  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
to  proceed,  I  permitted  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex-Kent  to  do  likewise.  I  should  point  out 
to  the  hon.  members  that  in  future  there 
should  be  no  such  wide-ranging  debate  on 
the  principle  of  private  bills  while  the  House 
is  in  session. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


BOROUGH  OF  SCARBOROUGH  ACT 

Mr.  Drea  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
Prll,  An  Act  respecting  the  Borough  of 
Scarborough. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWN  OF  ESPANOLA  ACT 

Mr.  Lane  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
Pr  14,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of  Es- 
panola. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


BRIDGE  ST.  UNITED  CHURCH 
FOUNDATION  ACT 

Mr.  Rollins  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
Prl5,  An  Act  respecting  Bridge  St.  United 
Church  Foundation. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TILLSON  SPUR  LINE  RAILWAY  CO.  ACT 

Mr.  Parrott  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
Prl6,  An  Act  respecting  the  Tillson  Spur 
Line  Railway  Co. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWN  OF  TILLSONBURG  ACT 

Mr.  Parrott  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
Prl8,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of  Tillson- 
burg. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


COUNTY  OF  BRUCE  ACT 

Mr.   Gaunt  moves   second  reading  of  Bill 
Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  County  of  Bruce. 

Motion   agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  Prl,  An  Act  respecting  Aradco  Man- 
agement Ltd.  and  Oak  Stamping  Ltd. 

Bill  Pr2,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  next  motion  is  put,  I 
just  thought  I  might  address  a  question  to 
the  government  benches.  If  any  of  the  hon. 
members  wish  to  question  any  of  these  pri- 
vate bills,  I  wonder  who  might  answer  the 
questions.  Usually  the  movers  don't. 

I  note  that  the  minister  responsible  for 
municipal  affairs,  to  which  most  of  these  bills 
relate,  isn't  here.  I  note  that  the  minister  re- 
sponsible for  corporate  matters,  to  which 
some  of  these  bills  relate,  isn't  here.  I  just 
wonder  how  the  business  of  the  House  can 
be  logically  carried  on  when  those  ministers 
who  have  accepted,  or  whose  civil  servants 
have  accepted,  some  responsibilities  in  regard 
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to  these  private  biUs  just  aren't  here  in  the 
House  to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  Good  point! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Is  the  Minister  of  Revenue  going  to 
say  something? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Aevenue): 
Does  the  member  think  we  should  be  here 
all  day  long? 

Mr.  Singer:  No.  When  bills  the  minister  is 
concerned  with  are  here,  I  think  he  should 
be  here,  yes.  Yes,  I  do;  I  think  that's  fair. 
Even  the  minister  would  think  that's  fair. 


THIRD  READINGS 
(continued) 

Bill  Pr3,  An  Act  respecting  the  East  York 
Foundation. 

Bill  Pr6,  An  Act  respecting  Simcoe  and 
Erie  General  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  wondering 
who  I  might  ask,  who  is  knowledgeable 
about  company  matters,  whether  or  not  ade- 
quate recommendations  have  come  forward 
from  the  companies'  branch  o£Scials  in  con- 
nection with  this  application.  It  has  a  sub- 
stantial principle  at  stake  and  the  transfer- 
ence of— 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  This 
is  a  private  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  believe  this 
bill  was  passed  by  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee, and  questions  have  been  asked  about 
it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  yes,  but  I  am  entitled  to 
speak  on  third  reading,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  might  be  of  some  substantial  interest,  even 
when  the  bill  went  through  second  reading, 
that  there  could  be  somebody  here  who 
would  accept  the  responsibility,  which  logic- 
ally lies  with  government,  to  answer  some 
questions  or  to  make  some  presentations. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order,  these  were 
well  discussed  in  private  bills  committee. 
The  member  had  an  opportimity  to  discuss 
them  at  that  time. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  That's 
not  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Eaton:  He's  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  he  wasn't  there. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
He  wasn't  there,  eh? 

An  hon.  member:  Is  he  a  member  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  Eaton:  Yes,  he  is  a  member  of  that 
committee  and  he  wasn't  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  This  bill  has 
been  duly  processed  by  the  standing  bills 
committee  and  the  necessary  steps  were 
taken  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  For  my  edification,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  you  please  explain  to  me, 
as  one  member  of  this  House,  what  neces- 
sary steps  were  taken  that  absolved  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  responsibility  to  reply  in  con- 
nection with  questions  that  might  be  put 
forward  or  comments  made  by  my  colleague 
from  Downsview? 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  I  understand  it,  the  neces- 
sary certificates  were  presented  in  the  proper 
way. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  not  questioning  the 
advertising  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  is  not  questioning  the 
formalities  or  the  propriety  of  the  legisla- 
tion. The  point  and  the  comment  he  is 
making,  and  I  suggest  quite  rightly  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  who  is  to  answer  for  the  govern- 
ment in  connection  with  any  position  they 
might  take  relative  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  the  point  of  order,  I  was  on  the  pri- 
vate bills  committee  and,  on  reconsideration 
this  afternoon,  found  it  was  not  thoroughly 
discussed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  revela- 
tions overnight  that  the  bill  is  thoroughly 
defective.  Now  what  do  we  do  in  those  cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  and  the  report  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  then  on  a  point 
of  order,  are  you  now  telling  us  that  any 
private  bill  that  comes  here  and  is  presented 
for  third  reading  cannot  be  discussed  on 
third  reading;  and  that  the  House  is  here 
as  a  rubber  stamp? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  And  we  can't  change  our 
minds? 
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Mr.  Singer:  Are  you  saying  that  the  ex- 
pression just  given  voice  to  by  the  member 
for  Lakeshore  is  meaningless;  that  he  hasn't 
got  a  right  to  stand  in  his  place  and  express 
his  doubts;  and  that  he  hasn't  got  a  right 
to  get  an  answer  from  the  minister?  That  is 


Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Are  you 
saying  that  on  third  readings,  members 
don't  ask  questions  and  they  have  no  right 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  haven't  been  in  private 
bills  committee,  but  it  is  my  understanding 
that  a  full  discussion  had  taken  place,  the 
report  had  been  duly  processed  and  then 
adopted  by  the  .House, 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  don't  get 
my  point. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Most  respectfvdly! 

Mr.  Singer:  Most  respectfully,  of  course! 
If  what  you  say  is  correct,  then  why  do  we 
go  through  the  stupid  charade  of  calling  the 
bill  for  third  reading,  or  for  second  reading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  So  that  members  get 
a  chance  to  vote  against  it  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely  we  can  talk  against  it 
as  well  and  expect  that  there  is  going  to  be 
somebody  over  in  those  benches  who  has 
some  kind  of  an  answer. 

Mr.  Roy:  Show  us  in  standing  orders  where 
we  can't  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  happen  to  be  a  member 
of  the  private  bills  committee.  Are  you  pre- 
cluding me  from  making  comments  on  this 
bill  if  I  wish  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  rightl 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  doesn't  the  member 
speak  on  it. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  You  are  ruling  that  we 
can't  make  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  I  believe  one 
of  the  members,  and  I  forget  which  one  it 
was,  referred  to  some  certificate  which  had 
been  presented.  I  understand  it  comes  from 
one  of  the  members  here. 

I  understand  it  has  been  presented  to  the 
committee.  You  may  speak  on  third  reading. 


Mr.  Singer:  That's  what  we  are  trying  to 


do. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
point  of  order,  with  great  respect,  the  point 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Downsview  is 
trying  to  make  is  that  he  really  feels  that  all 
the  ministers  should  be  in  their  seats  here 
when  private  bills  are  being  discussed  so 
they  can  be  questioned.  I  suggest  to  you, 
sir,  with  great  respect,  that  any  member 
who  is  sponsoring  a  private  bill  should  be 
prepared  to  answer  for  the  matters  related  to 
that  private  bill,  which  was  discussed  in 
private  bills  committee. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  To  suggest  that  all 
the  ministers  be  present  at  all  times  with 
such  a  volume  of  private  bills  going  through 
every  session  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  They 
should  be  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  not  a  government  bill. 
It  is  a  private  bill. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker, 
no  one  here  would  take  the  ludicrous,  ridi- 
culous, asinine  position  that  all  the  members 
of  the  government  have  to  be  in  their  seats 
to  answer  private  bills.  No  one  said  that, 
through  you  or  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  an 
example  of  the  picayime  exaggeration  that 
particular  minister  gets  into  every  time  he 
recognizes  the  validity  of  a  position  taken  by 
the  opposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Nonsense! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  This  is  not  a 
government  bill  and  is  not  answerable  by  any 
minister. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  With  respect,  may  I  say  to 
you,  my  colleague  from  Downsview  has  never 
said  that  it  was  a  public  bill.  The  only  point 
he  makes  is  that  as  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature he  is  entitled  to  ask  the  minister 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  bill, 
what  his  thoughts  might  be  with  respect 
to  it.  That's  all  he  is  saying.  Is  that  too 
much? 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  The  mem- 
ber for  Samia  will  make  a  better  leader. 

An  hon.  member:  It's  a  private  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 
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THIRD  READINGS 

( continued ) 

Bill  Pr7,  An  Act  respecting  reliable  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Bill  Pr8,  An  Act  respecting  Constitution 
Insurance  Co.  of  Canada. 

Bill  Pr9,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
OrangeviUe. 

Bill  PrlO,  An  Act  respecting  the  Village  of 
Glencoe. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Bill  PrlO, 
this  is  enshrining  a  principle  that  I've  ob- 
jected to  over  many  years,  and  that  is  that 
there  is  much  looseness  and  lack  of  control 
in  municipal  councils  who  come  before  us 
year  after  year  asking  that  we  regularize 
sloppy  and  loose  procedures  that  they  should 
have  taken  care  of.  I  don't  think  that  this 
House  should  continue  to  be  beset  every  year 
by  a  series  of  bills  like  this,  where  the  local 
municipal  council  has  neglected  to  take  the 
clearly  authorized  steps  set  out  in  the  Munic- 
ipal Act. 

The  amoimt  here  is  not  large,  but  the 
municipality  is  not  very  large.  Obviously 
they  missed  the  steps  that  are  laid  out,  that 
every  mimicipal  clerk  should  know,  and  they 
didn't  apply  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
to  get  the  necessary  approvals  for  this  ex- 
penditme  of  $275,000. 

I  don't  think  that  this  House  should  pass 
this  bill  unless  and  until  we  get  some  indi- 
cation from  whichever  minister  might  be 
responsible  for  municipal  affairs  as  to  what 
he  is  going  to  do  about  it.  I've  complained 
about  this  for  many,  many  years,  and  the 
ministers  of  municipal  affairs  say:  "Well,  it 
doesn't  happen  very  often";  and:  "Really, 
we're  not  going  to  send  all  these  people  to 
jail";  and:  "Really,  they  spent  the  money 
and  it  wouldn't  be  nice  if  we  didn't  give 
them  an  authorizing  bill  to  regularize  their 
sloppiness";  and  so  on. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  time  has 
come  that  we  should  have  a  pretty  clear 
statement  from  the  minister  responsible  as 
to  what  he's  going  to  do  about  it;  whether 
or  not  those  sections  in  the  Municipal  Act 
are  meaningful  and  are  mandatory.  If  they 
are  not,  take  them  out;  and  if  the  govern- 
ment feels  that  these  steps  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed then  we  shouldn't  put  these  bills 
through  just  by  rote  because  somebody  hap- 
pens to  come  from  the  village  of  Glencoe 
and  says:  "We're  sorry  we  made  a  mistake. 
We  won't  do  it  again". 


THIRD  READINGS 

( continued ) 

Bill  Prll,  An  Act  respecting  the  Borough 
of  Scarborough. 

Bill  Prl4,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Espanola. 

Bill  Prl5,  An  Act  respecting  Bridge  St. 
United  Church  Foundation. 

Bill  Prl6,  An  Act  respecting  the  Tillson 
Spur  Line  Railway  Co. 

Bill  PrlS,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Tillsonburg. 

Bill  Prl9,  An  Act  respecting  the  County 
of  Bruce. 


TRUSTEE  ACT 

Hon,  Mr.  Bales  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  73,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Trustee  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:   The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  we've  con- 
sidered the  bill  and  we  have  no  comment 
about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  comments?  I 
presume  the  minister  wouldn't  have  a  reply 
for  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  he's  here,  and  that  shows 
proper  respect  for  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  He's  perfectly  welcome  to 
speak. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  Bill 
73. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Bill   73   ordered  for  third   reading. 


FATAL  ACCIDENTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  74,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Fatal  Acci- 
dents Act. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  con- 
sidered this  bill,  and  we  have  no  comment 
on  this  bill  either. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  Bill 
74. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered 
for  third  reading? 

Bill  74  ordered  for  third  reading. 
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COMMISSIONERS  FOR  TAKING 
AFFIDAVITS   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  75,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Commissioners 
for  Taking  Affidavits  Act. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  we've  con- 
sidered this  bill  and  have  no  comment. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  Bill 

75. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading. 

Bill  75  ordered  for  third  reading. 

DEVOLUTION  OF  ESTATES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  82,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Devolution  of 
Estates  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  con- 
sidered this  bill  and  we  have  a  few  com- 
ments. 

The  changes  put  forth  in  this  bill  make 
good  sense.  They're  long  overdue.  I  hope 
they  are  the  beginning  of  a  pretty  good  look 
at  the  whole  of  the  Devolution  of  Estates 
Act.  The  minister  has  touched  on  some  of  the 
obvious  faults,  and  I  think  he  has  come  along 
fairly  well  on  those  things;  certainly  the  in- 
crease from  $20,000  to  $50,000  as  the  sur- 
viving spouse's  share  of  an  estate  that  de- 
volves, in  the  case  of  an  intestacy,  makes 
good  sense.  The  removal  of  the  escheat  to 
the  Crown  of  the  portion  of  the  estate  that 
may  be  left  over  if  the  surviving  spouse  has 
not  exhausted  the  whole  estate  again  makes 
good  sense. 

The  Crown  seemed  to  have  gotten  into  this 
escheat  position  in  so  many  cases  where  I 
don't  think  the  Crown  belongs  at  all.  This 
is  not  a  new  thing.  This  goes  back,  I  guess 
many  hundred  of  years.  I  just  wonder,  since 
the  door  is  now  beginning  to  open,  whether 
the  advisers  to  the  Attorney  General  might 
some  day  soon  begin  to  take  out  all  of  the 
statutes  that  involve  escheat  to  the  Crown 
and  look  and  see  whether  or  not  the  CrowTi 
should  get  into  any  of  these  various  escheat 
rights  where  it  can  in  fact  insert  itself. 

In  very  brief  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  good  bill  as  far  as  it  goes  and  I  hope  it 
is  going  to  be  followed  by  a  continuation  of 
advanced  thinking  along  these  lines.  These 
old  statutes  relating  to  devolution  of  estates 
and  many  other  fields,  aren't  up  to  date  with 


our  present  way  of  life,  and  most  of  them 
should  be  constantly  and  elaborately  revised. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand this  bill,  it  is  in  direct  response  to  a 
representation  made  to  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Bales)  and  his  predecessor,  the  former 
Mr.  Allan  Lawrence  of  the  riding  of  St. 
George. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  what  does  he  call  him- 
self now? 

'Mr.  Renwick:  I  don't  know. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Phillip  Crouch,  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Flett,  Beccario,  Crouch, 
O'Neill  and  Morrison  of  Welland,  who  wrote 
to  the  Attorney  General  on  March  14  of 
this  year  recalling  the  correspondence  which 
he  had  had  with  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Law- 
rence, the  then  Attorney  General  of  On- 
tario. Mr.  Crouch  said  in  that  letter: 

The  specific  problem  concerns  the  dis- 
tribution on  an  intestacy.  The  law,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  if  a  man  dies  leaving 
his  wife  and  no  children,  then  in  that  case 
the  wife  receives  the  first  $20,000  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  residue.  The  remaining  one- 
third  of  the  residue  goes  to  the  next  of  kin 
and  if  no  next  of  kin,  to  the  Crown. 

My  suggestion  is  that  none  of  this  estate 
should  escheat  to  the  Crown.  If  the  man 
had  died  leaving  only  nephews  and  nieces, 
they  would  receive  the  complete  estate.  If 
he  had  died  leaving  only  children,  they 
would  receive  the  complete  estate. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  what  they  have  done. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  continues: 

If  he  had  died  leaving  only  parents,  they 
would  receive  the  complete  estate.  Why 
is  it  that  orxly  in  the  case  of  a  wife  is  there 
such  a  problem?  This  anomaly  should  be 
corrected  as  soon  as  possible,  and  probably 
at  the  same  time  the  preferential  share 
going  to  the  wiie  of  $20,000  should  be 
increased,  in  view  of  the  inflationary  force 
that  has  been  at  work. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  seldom  that 
a  private  citizen  has  all  of  the  points  he 
makes  to  the  ministry  incorporated  in  one  bill 
at  the  same  time,  even  if  it  was  somewhat 
belatedly  done. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Any   further   comments    on 
this  bill  by  any  hon.  member? 
The  hon.  minister. 
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Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Attorney  General):  I 
was  glad  to  receive  the  cxwnments  from  the 
gentleman.  The  bill  was  prepared  some  time 
earlier,  and  the  member  indicates  he  had 
been  in  touch  with  Mr.  Lawrence. 

Regarding  the  point  raised  by  the  member 
for  Downsview,  there  is  going  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing study  on  these  various  Acts  and  they 
will  be  dealt  with  gradually. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


SURROGATE  COURTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  83,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Surrogate 
Courts  Act. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  approve  of  this  bill.  It  makes 
eminent  sense,  and  we  trust  that  the  whole 
matter  of  bonding  in  these  estates  will  be 
reviewed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  business  of  bonding  as 
a  whole  has  acted  as  a  real  curb;  having  to 
go  to  companies  to  take  out  a  bond  is  an 
extra  cost  to  the  estate.  The  bill  is  thoroughly 
in  order.  It's  long  overdue,  as  they  say,  and 
we  give  full  accord  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill? 

Did  the  hon.  minister  have  any  further 
comments? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bfll. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Agreed. 


COMPENSATION   FOR  VICTIMS  OF 
CRIME  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  86,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Compensation 
for  Victims  of  Crime  Act,  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  only 
have  one  comment  about  this.  I  know  that 


the  one  provision  which  is  in  this  bill  is  for 
practical  purposes  the  incorporation  in  this 
bill  of  a  provision  standing,  as  the  explana- 
tory note  states,  in  the  Workman's  Compen- 
sation Act.  However,  I  am  always  concerned 
when  I  see  that  the  opinion  of  a  board, 
which  is  not  particularly  qualified  to  make 
the  decision,  is  called  in  aid  of  the  provi- 
sion that  funds  can  be  paid  to  someone  other 
than  the  person  to  whom  the  award  is  made 
on  some  basis  that  that  person  is  incapable 
of  managing  his  aflPairs,  and  therefore  the 
money  should  be  paid  to  somebody  else. 

Now  I  realize  there  are  many  clear  cases 
where  such  payments  should  be  made,  but 
this  Act  provides  that  they  should  be  made 
—if  in  the  opinion  of  the  Compensation 
Board  the  person  is  unable  to  manage  his 
own  affairs— to  the  public  trustee  or  to  some 
other  person. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time- 
not  only  in  this  statute,  but  elsewhere— with 
the  way  in  which  decisions  are  made  as  to 
when  funds  will  be  paid  to  someone  on  the 
basis  that  he  is  not  capable  of  managing  his 
own  affairs.  Now  certainly  the  compensa- 
tion for  crime  board  is  not  one  particularly 
able  to  determine  that  question. 

I  wonder  whether  the  minister  would  give 
some  view  as  to  the  kind  of  information  on 
the  basis  of  which  a  board  would  make  such 
a  determination. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  what  is, 
fundamentally,  really  a  question  of  the  min- 
ister as  to  the  second  clause  of  the  second 
section  of  the  bill.  What  is  the  raison  d'^re 
behind  these  funds,  which  are  granted  to 
individuals,  not  being  subject  to  any  form 
of  levy— such  as  executions  or  setoffs  or  any 
other  form— as  is  basically  the  case  with  all 
other  moneys  that  come  into  an  individual's 
hands.  If  a  man  owes  some  debts  and  has 
failed  to  pay  those  debts  to  long-outstanding 
creditors,  you  foreclose  the  possibility  of  any 
garnishee  in  this  particular  case.  It  may  be 
justified,  but  on  the  surface  of  the  legisla- 
tion, I  don't  see  that  justification. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  I  just  wanted  to  make 
mention  of  this,  sir,  if  I  could  relate  it  to 
the  principle  shortly. 

In  this  bill,  which  we  approved  of  ori- 
ginally in  1970,  we  recognized  the  efficacy 
of  the  bill;  we  also  recognize  it  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds,  as  does  the 
legal  aid  plan. 
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I  invite,  succinctly,  consideration  of  this 
comment,  through  the  Speaker  to  the  Attor- 
ney General:  The  time  has  come  when  the 
government  has  to  recognize  the  impulse  of 
individual  lawyers,  and  collectively  through 
the  Law  Society,  that  the  trust  funds  these 
lawyers  have  of  other  people's  money  must 
be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
large.  The  inertia  of  the  government  in  this 
connection  is  reprehensible  and  totally  un- 
acceptable. 

The  Law  Society  last  week  mentioned  that 
they  recognized  a  possibility  of  revenue  of 
approximately  $11  million  a  year  available 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  to  assist  them  in 
carrying  forward,  rather  than  out  of  con- 
solidated revenues,  the  operation  of  the  legal 
aid  plan;  the  operation  of  this  particular 
statute.  I  would  like,  if  the  minister  could 
consider  in  response  —  without  invasion  of 
his  policy  field— some  idea  of  when  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  move  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in 
reference  to  the  final  section  of  this  amend- 
ment, relating  to  children. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  the  At- 
torney General  could  advise  us  as  to  the 
status  of  those  children  who  have  been  vic- 
tims, for  example  under  charges  of  con- 
tributing; and  whether  in  such  cases  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  add  the  oflBcial 
guardian— either  a  guardian  ad  litem  or 
someone  of  that  stature— as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic trustee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  other  members  wish  to 
address  themselves  to  this  bill? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Could  I  have  the  answer 
to  the  question? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  It's  not  very  often 
I  have  the  opportunity  of  agreeing  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Samia,  but  today  I  think 
he  is  correct;  he  is  removed  from  his  usual 
rascal-self. 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Be  careful;  be  care- 
ful! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

If  no  one  else  wishes  to  speak,  I  would 
deal  with  the  various  matters  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  hon.  members  opposite. 


In  dealing  with  section  3,  which  was  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  and  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George,  there  have  been 
situations  develop  where,  through  an  acci- 
dent or  other  circumstances,  a  person  may 
be  of  unsound  mind.  Rarely  has  it  been  a 
child,  but  it  might  be.  And  in  those  cases,  at 
the  present  time,  there  is  no  authority  to  pay 
moneys  to  anyone  other  than  to  that  person. 
We  feel  the  money  should  be  made  available 
for  the  present  benefit  of  the  claimant  and 
hence  we  have  provided  in  this  bill  that  it 
should  go  to  the  public  trustee  or  perhaps  to 
a  person  who  has  been  the  guardian;  or  the 
parent  of  the  child.  For  that  reason,  we  feel 
that  with  this  amendment  this  will  thereby 
benefit  the  individual  more  expeditiously. 
It's  no  assistance  to  them  that  they  might 
have  this  money  available  to  them  some 
years  hence;  it  is  now  that  they  may  need 
that  money.  That's  the  reason  for  bringing 
in  this  provision. 

The  point  that  was  raised  by  the  member 
for  Riverdale  is  valid,  except  that  in  almost 
all  instances  the  board  will  have  reports 
whereby  they  will  know  the  physical  and 
mental  state  of  that  person;  and  they  usually 
wiU  see  the  person.  In  these  instances  I  think 
they  are  quite  capable  of  making  the  decision 
as  to  whom  it  should  be  paid. 

As  to  the  question  raised  by  the  member 
for  Lakeshore,  I  don't  think  a  person  should 
anticipate  a  payment  under  the  Criminal 
Injuries  Compensation  Board,  because  it  is 
an  ex  gratia  payment;  they  shouldn't  anti- 
cipate it  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  mat- 
ters. When  they  receive  the  money,  then  it 
should  be  their  business  to  expend  it  as  they 
deem  fit.  I  don't  think  they  should  use  the 
anticipation  of  a  payment  to  enter  into  other 
expenditures  or  contracts  that  they  otherwise 
might  not,  or  to  seek  credit  on  that  basis. 

I  think  I  have  dealt  with  all  the  points 
except  the  matter  raised  by  the  member  for 
Samia.  I  agree  with  him  and  he  may  find 
that  there  will  be  a  statement  made  by  my- 
self on  the  matter  in  a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  what 
the  minister  is  saying  then  is  that  in  antici- 
pation of  getting  the  award  someone  raises 
debts,  and  he  doesn't  want  to  encourage  that 
situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That's  right! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  that  leaves  out  a  whole 
field.  Suppose  he  has  numerous  pre-existing 
indebtedness  or  has  obhgations  that  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Has  the  hon.  member 
spoken  previously  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  was  seeking  to  aid  this 
House  by  short-circuiting  debate. 

Mr.    Speaker:    That's   what   I   thought.   If 
the  hon.  minister  wants  to  answer  a  point  of 
clarification- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  We  will  have  to  go  to  com- 
mittee then  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  answer  a  point  of  clarification? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  I  think  I  have  dealt 
with  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  minister  has  dealt 
with  it  then. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading  or  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  committee.  I  want  to  talk 
with  the  minister. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motion: 

Bill  73,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Trustee  Act. 
Bill  74,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Fatal  Acci- 
dents Act. 

Bill  75,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Commission- 
ers for  Taking  Affidavits  Act. 

Bill  82,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Devolution 
of  Estates  Act. 

Bill  83,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Surrogate 
Courts  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
we  proceed  I  might  say  that,  in  accordance 
with  a  request,  copies  of  the  budget  will  be 
delivered  to  the  leaders  of  the  other  parties; 
the  rest  of  us  wdll  wait  until  later. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  That 
wasn't  the  request.  The  request  was  for  all 
members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Was  it  not  the  intention 
that  all  members  would  be  able  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  it  was  not  pos- 
sible for  me  to  make  that  arrangement,  but 
the  leaders  will  have  them. 


Mr.  Bullbrook:  We  thought  that  that  was 
the  response  the  minister  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Well  I  tried. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  No.  1 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Government  notice 
of  motion  No.  1. 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  that  this  House 
approve  in  general  the  budgetary  policy  of 
the  government. 


BUDGET  ADDRESS 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  embarking  on  the  bud- 
get statement  proper,  may  I  make  one  or 
two  informal  introductory  remarks? 

First  of  all,  to  say  that  I  had  invited  the 
hon.  Leslie  Frost  to  be  with  us  here  on  this 
occasion.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  his  response 
was  his  health  did  not  permit  that.  He  in- 
formed me  in  a  letter  that  he  was  being 
well-cared  for  and  was  making  progress  and 
I  know  I  speak  for  all  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature when  I  send  to  him  our  best  regards 
for  a  quick  and  full  recovery  to  good  health 
and  full  vigour. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  hon.  John 
Robarts  has  been  able  to  join  us  here  today. 
He  is  an  old  friend  of  ours.  He  is  a  very 
great  personal  friend  of  mine  and  he  is  a 
guest  of  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  member  for  Haldimand- Norfolk  (Mr. 
Allan),  I  think,  is  coming.  I  don't  see  him 
here  at  the  moment.  Of  course,  he  is  a  pre- 
vious Treasurer  and  I  hope  that  he  will  find 
the  endeavours  on  this  occasion  equal  to  the 
high  standard  which  he  himself  has  set. 

Mr.  Charles  MacNaughton  is  going  to  try 
to  get  here  from  out  of  town  before  these 
proceedings  are  over.  He  has  extended, 
through  me,  his  best  wishes  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  to  the  members  of  this  House. 

The  member  for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr. 
McKeough),  my  very  dear  friend,  is  here 
with  us  today.  He  is  another  previous  Treas- 
urer and  a  man  for  whom  I  would  like  to 
restate  publicly  I  have  the  greatest  personal 
affection  and  enormous  respect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  your  special  guest  in  your 
gallery,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  Beatrice  White, 
who  is  my  best  friend,  and  who  has  given 
me  this  handsome  tie  to  commemorate  the 
occasion;  it  is  a  cunning  admixture  of  par- 
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lour  pink  and  royal  purple.   I  am  given  to 
understand  it  has  no  significance. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  easiest  way  for  me  to 
deal  with  this  budget  would  have  been  to 
change  nothing.  The  most  popular  approach 
to  taxes  as  in  the  short  run  would  be  to 
leave  everything  as  it  is. 

Quite  frankly,  we  coxJd  do  this  because 
our  provincial  resources  have  expanded  as  fast 
as  our  curtailed  expenditures,  but  to  do  noth- 
ing about  decreasing  property  taxes  would  be 
irresponsible,  and  to  do  nothing  to  make  the 
retail  sales  tax  fairer  would  be  cowardly.  To 
do  nothing  to  lower  our  public  debt  would 
be  impmdent.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  the  Legis- 
lature to  increase  certain  provincial  taxes  sub- 
stantially, permitting  offsetting  decreases  of 
property  taxes  and  permitting  significant  in- 
creases in  tax  credits  as  this  mechanism 
evolves  toward  a  meaningful,  guaranteed,  an- 
nual income  plan. 

The  decrease  in  public  debt  wiU  reaflBrm 
my  determination  to  keep  Ontario's  credit 
among  the  best  in  North  America. 

The  budget  which  I  present  today  is  ideal- 
istic and  realistic.  It  portrays  Ontario's  con- 
fidence in  the  strength  of  our  economy  and 
in  its  capacity  to  generate  job  opportunities 
and  increased  incomes  for  our  people. 

It  builds  on  the  success  of  past  expan- 
iiionary  policies.  It  recognizes  that  Ontario 
must  create  a  sound  financial  base  for  essen- 
tial provincial  and  municipal  services  in  the 
future.  And  it  accepts  the  responsibility  for 
raising  provincial  taxes  in  the  present,  as  I've 
said,  in  order  to  lower  property  taxes  and  to 
make  the  retail  sales  tax  system  fairer. 

In  constructing  this  1973  budget  the  On- 
tario government  set  itself  the  following 
objectives:  To  ensure  that  the  economy  con- 
tinues to  move  towards  full  employment.  To 
exercise  maximum  restraint  on  provincial 
spending  while  providing  resources  for  prior- 
ity programmes.  To  give  the  highest  priority 
to  sharing  provincial  resources  with  local 
governments  and  to  ensure  that  property 
taxpayers  derive  maximum  benefits.  To  re- 
distribute tax  burdens  on  the  fairest  possible 
basis.  To  encourage  wise  use  of  resources; 
to  simplify  certain  taxes.  To  nurture  small 
Canadian  business.  To  preserve  the  family 
farm  and  decrease  upward  pressure  on  food 
costs.  To  decrease  the  public  debt.  And  to 
decentralize  government  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  the  tax- 
ation and  reform  policies  in  this  budget  meet 
these  objectives  in  a  way  that  is  workable  and 
responsible.    Before    proceeding    to    describe 


these  measures,  let  me  thank  those  public 
servants  whose  untiring  efforts  made  this  bud- 
get possible  and  whose  dedication  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  people  satisfies  the  highest 
standards  of  public  service.  Their  undoubted 
talents,  their  tireless  energy,  their  intellect 
and  their  compassion  have  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  me  in  recent  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  there  are  scores  of 
men  and  women  who  have  worked  on  this 
budget,  but  I  should  single  out  the  Deputy 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Ian  Macdonald;  the  executive 
director,  Mr.  Terry  Russell;  and  the  director, 
Mr.  Duncan  Allan,  as  those  who  have  been 
particularly  active  with  me  in  this  endeavour. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  govern- 
ment's fiscal  plan  for  1973  in  the  context  of 
the  state  of  the  economy,  Ontario's  expan- 
sionary fiscal  policy  since  1970,  and  the  con- 
siderable financial  cost  this  policy  has  en- 
tailed, and  federal-provincial  fiscal  policy 
co-ordination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1972  the  Ontario  economy 
continued  to  strengthen  so  that  the  gross 
provincial  product  reached  a  level  of  $42 
billion  —  an  increase  of  10.8  per  cent  over 
1971.  In  constant  dollar  terms  the  increase 
was  5.7  per  cent,  compared  with  a  gain  of 
5.3  per  cent  in  1971. 

As  a  result  of  this  increased  pace  of  eco- 
nomic activity  a  record  140,000  new  jobs 
were  created  in  the  province  in  1972.  This 
enviable  increase  in  employment  of  4.5  per 
cent  was  the  largest  achieved  in  more  than 
15  years. 

Despite  the  rapid  growth  of  the  labour 
force  the  rate  of  unemployment  declined  to 
4.8  per  cent  in  1972  from  5.2  per  cent  a  year 
earlier.  In  January  of  this  year  the  seasonally 
adjusted  rate  of  unemployment  fell  to  4.2 
per  cent,  and  in  February  it  declined  again  to 
4.1  per  cent— the  lowest  level  since  April, 
1970. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  growth  in  employ- 
ment in  the  province.  Substantial  numbers  of 
new  jobs  were  created  in  aU  sectors  of  the 
economy  with  the  exception  of  the  construc- 
tion industry.  For  example,  43,000  new  jobs 
were  created  in  manufacturing,  another 
43,000  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and 
45,000  in  the  service  industry. 

I  am  confident  that  this  improvement  will 
continue  in  1973,  an  estimated  rise  of  11 
per  cent  in  gross  provincial  product— about 
six  per  cent  in  real  terms— and  an  average 
rate  of  unemployment  of  4.4  per  cent  over 
the  year  as  a  whole.  We  can  have  confidence 
we're  moving  toward  fuller  employment. 
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Let  me  repeat,  however,  the  message  of 
my  predecessor  who  stated  that  any  unem- 
ployment figure  in  excess  of  three  per  cent 
is  unacceptable  to  this  government.  Given 
the  very  rapid  rate  of  growth  of  the  labour 
force  in  Ontario,  the  provincial  economy 
must  realize  an  annual  rate  of  real  growth 
of  at  least  six  per  cent  to  reach  this  target 
level  of  unemployment.  We  have  achieved 
this  kind  of  performance  in  the  past  and 
we  must  do  it  again. 

A  strong  private  sector  and  a  high  level 
of  investment  is  essential  to  rapid  economic 
growth.  In  the  current  situation,  with  hous- 
ing construction  approaching  capacity,  the 
critically  important  element  in  the  private 
sector  is  the  level  of  business  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  anticipated  for  this 
year. 

The  federal  1973  budget  provides  a  mod- 
est boost  to  consumer  spending,  but  no 
overall  net  fiscal  stimulus.  This  situation 
arises  because  the  personal  income  tax  cuts 
have  simply  off^set  the  federal  government's 
surplus  revenue  capacity  and  its  revenue 
gains  from  tax  reform.  Consequently,  we 
must  rely  on  strong  business  investment  and 
balanced  growth  of  the  private  sector  to 
create  the  jobs  necessary  for  oiu:  fast  grow- 
ing labour  force. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  But  no 
tax   cuts   at  this   time  to  corporations? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  During  the  past  three 
years  the  Ontario  government  has  made 
maximum  use  of  its  financial  resources  to 
stimulate  the  economy,  and  our  fiscal  policy 
has  played  an  important  role  in  restoring  a 
high  rate  of  job  creation  in  the  province. 
Budget  paper  A  shows  that  since  1970,  On- 
tario's fiscal  policy  has  been  flexible,  and 
its  impact  on  the  provincial  economy  has 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  federal  government 
in  the  national  economy.  As  a  result,  we 
have  achieved  a  faster  growth  of  employ- 
ment and  a  greater  improvement  in  unem- 
ployment than  the  country  as  a  whole. 

To  illustrate  the  government's  fiscal  plan 
for  1973,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  turn 
to  the  province's  full-employment  budget 
estimates.  These  estimates  are  calculated  on 
a  national  accounts  basis  to  measure  most 
effectively  the  budget's  economic  impact. 
There's  a  chart  in  the  statement  which  illus- 
trates this  point.  Given  the  expenditure  pro- 
gramme and  tax  reform  measures  I  am  pro- 
posing today,  the  full-employment  budget 
would  be  in  approximate  balance  in  1973 
if  the  economy  were  operating  at  capacity 


levels  of  output,  such  a  balanced  full-em- 
ployment budget  represents  a  neutral  fiscal 
stance,  which  is  realistic  given  Ontario's 
financial  capacity.  The  government  has  al- 
ready fully  used  its  financial  resources  in 
the  current  cyclical  phase.  Continued  deficit 
financing  on  this  scale  would  weaken  our 
long-term  ability  to  finance  essential  public 
services   and  municipal   tax  reforms. 

In  his  recent  budget,  the  federal  Minister 
of  Finance  stated  that  large  provinces  such 
as  Ontario  must  be  prepared  to  run  substan- 
tial deficits  to  stimulate  the  economy.  For 
the  past  three  years  this  province  has  run 
large  cash  deficits  in  order  to  create  new 
jobs  and  incomes.  Ontario's  fiscal  policy  has 
substantially  reinforced  federal  action  in  the 
national  economy. 

As  I  said,  the  relative  stabilization  effort 
of  this  government  has  surpassed  that  of  the 
federal  govenmient.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
every  year  since  1970,  Ontario's  net  cash  re- 
quirements as  a  percentage  of  gross  reve- 
nues have  substantially  exceeded  those  of 
the  federal  government.  Thus  the  province 
has  exerted  a  greater  degree  of  fiscal  influence 
in  pursuing  the  goal  of  full  employment.  The 
cost  of  this  provincial  effort  is  reflected  in 
rising  per  capita  debt. 

Consequently,  the  government  must  seek 
a  balance  between  the  allocation  of  resources 
for  stimulating  the  economy  and  for  meeting 
long-term  public  needs.  I  think  this  budget 
achieves  this  goal.  With  the  full-employment 
budget  in  approximate  balance,  our  fiscal 
stance  will  be  neutral  in  1973.  The  lagged 
impact  of  our  past  policies  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  stimulate  the  economy.  Never- 
theless, continued  progress  towards  full  em- 
ployment depends  primarily  on  the  policies 
of  the  federal  government. 

I  hope  this  message  is  clear.  There  is  no 
way  that  Ontario  can  continue  to  carry  an 
undue  share  of  deficit  finance. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Double- 
talk  and  double-thinking. 

Hon,  Mr.  White:  The  member's  leader  is 
nodding  his  head  in  agreement. 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  Typical  of  that  group 
though. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Better  be  careful. 

An  Hon.  member:  Typical  of  the  indecision 
in  that  party. 
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Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  I've  heard 
the  NDP  leader  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  turn  now  to  a  review 
of  the  government's  expenditure  programme 
for  the  new  fiscal  year.  May  I  repeat,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  principal  objective  of  this 
budget  is  a  new  revenue-sharing  deal  for 
Ontario  municipahties. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  is  the  minister  looking 
heavenward? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  the  next  section  of 
my  statement,  I  shall  outline  these  measures 
in  detail  but  first  it's  appropriate  to  review 
the   overall   provincial   expenditure   plan. 

I  should  explain  to  the  members  that  in 
this  budget  all  expenditure  figures  are  ex- 
pressed for  the  first  time  on  a  gross  basis 
rather  than  on  the  net  basis  used  in  previous 
budgets.  This  improvement  means  that  bud- 
get figures  will  now  be  on  the  same  basis 
as  the  expenditure  estimates.  A  full  explana- 
tion of  this  and  other  accounting  changes  is 
contained  in  budget  paper  C  which  accom- 
panies this  statement. 

In  1973-1974,  budgetary  expenditure  in- 
cluding transfers  to  municipalities  will  be 
$7,269  million,  an  increase  of  11.7  per  cent 
over  1972-1973.  This  is  a  greater  increase 
than  last  year  because  of  $182  million  in  new 
grants  to  the  local  governments,  making 
this  year's  total  grants  $280  million  more  than 
last  year's.  If  these  transfers  are  excluded, 
the  overall  rise  in  provincial  spending  is  less 
than  nine  per  cent.  In  short,  our  increase  in 
spending  will  not  exceed  the  11  per  cent  rate 
at  which  the  overall  economy  is  growing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  expenditure  plan  for 
1973-1974  was  developed  wdthin  the  frame- 
work of  the  new  government  structure  to 
reflect  three  major  priorities  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

First,  our  programme  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  high  level  of  public  service  while  con- 
taining cost  increases  through  increased  pro- 
gramme efiFectiveness  and  efficiency.  Our 
second  objective  is  to  ensure  that  local  gov- 
ernments have  the  financial  capacity  to  per- 
form effectively  without  inequitable  increases 
and  property  tax  burdens.  Third,  we  seek  to 
ensure  a  vital  financial  capacity  within  both 
short-  and  long-run  time  horizons  to  meet 
changing  public  needs.  This  capacity  must 
be  obtained  by  rigorous  spending  limitations 
and  by  enhanced  efficiency. 

I  would  like  to  focus  briefly  on  the  con- 
tainment of  provincial  spending.  The  point 
has  been  made  in  previous  budget  statements. 


but  it  deserves  to  be  emphasized  once  again. 
In  order  to  maintain  a  capacity  to  establish 
new  priorities  and  to  meet  public  needs,  the 
government  must  restrain  the  growth  of  exist- 
ing spending  programmes.  The  Ontario  gov- 
ernment is  very  conscious  of  its  responsibility 
to  limit  spending  growth.  It  is  clear  from  our 
records  that  we  have  been  successful.  We 
have  initiated  a  number  of  major  measures 
which  apply  to  every  ministry  and,  in  par- 
ticular, to  health  and  education  programmes. 
Additional  measures  are  being  planned  which 
will  be  announced  soon  by  the  Minister  of 
Health. 

The  success  of  cost  cutting  which  we  have 
already  undertaken  is  indicated  in  a  number 
of  ways.  For  example,  the  growth  in  expen- 
ditures of  ministries  in  the  social  policy  field, 
which  acootmts  for  67  per  cent  of  total  bud- 
getary spending,  has  been  reduced  from  an 
annual  growth  rate  of  14  per  cent  in  1971- 
1972  to  8.9  per  cent  in  the  coming  year. 
This  has  been  achieved,  I  suggest,  with  no 
appreciable  decrease  in  the  quality  of  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  auspices  of  any 
ministry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
Ontario's  spending  record  with  that  of  other 
provinces  and  the  federal  government.  An 
accompanying  table  indicates  that  Ontario 
will  have  one  of  the  lowest  increases  in  bud- 
getary expenditure  in  1973-1974.  It  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  to  compare  our  expen- 
diture estimates  with  those  of  the  federal 
government,  which  is  increasing  its  expen- 
diture this  year  by  more  than  16  per  cent, 
and  that  compares  to  our  11.7. 

Control  of  expenditures  allows  the  province 
to  respond  to  changing  public  needs.  One  of 
the  best  indicators  of  the  ability  of  a  provin- 
cial budget  to  respond  to  new  priorities  is 
the  proportion  of  provincial  investment  funds 
devoted  to  emerging  programmes.  It  is  the 
investment  account,  represented  by  loans  and 
advances,  which  should  be  most  sensitive  to 
new  priorities  and  resultant  expenditure  poli- 
cies. An  accompanying  table  shows  the  rela- 
tive portion  of  capital  investment  allocated 
to  education,  housing  and  environment. 

With  the  completion  of  the  bulk  of  needed 
capital  spending  in  the  fields  of  primary, 
secondary  and  post-secondary  education,  the 
government  has  been  able  to  efi^ect  a  shift 
in  investment  to  the  fields  of  housing  and 
urban  development  and  environmental  pro- 
tection. During  a  four-year  period,  the 
amoimt  of  capital  investment  in  education 
has  declined  from  60  to  25  per  cent  of  total 
investment.    Investment    in    public    housing 
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and  development  has  increased  to  take  up 
the  largest  share  at  41  per  cent  of  the  total 
and  environmental  protection  investments 
have  also  increased.  A  table  gives  details  of 
these  items,  Mr.  Speaker. 

As  explained  recently  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Management  Board  (Mr.  Winkler),  the 
estimates  are  being  tabled  separately  this  year 
on  the  basis  of  policy  fields,  and  the  respon- 
sible ministers  wiU  provide  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  expenditure  plans  when  the  estimates 
are  debated.  Accordingly,  I  will  confine  my 
remarks  to  a  brief  overview  of  expenditures 
along  with  a  few  highlights  before  moving 
on  to  describe  our  new  approach  to  pro- 
vincial-municipal finance. 

Budgetary  expenditure,  including  transfers, 
will  be  increased  by  about  $760  million,  or 
11.7  per  cent.  The  bulk  of  this  increase,  more 
than  $500  million,  will  be  devoted  to  in- 
creased transfer  payments  to  individuals,  local 
governments  and  other  institutions  in  order  to 
make  our  revenue  and  expenditure  system 
more  equitable.  The  increase  caused  by  the 
province's  direct  operating  spending  will  be 
slightly  more  than  $100  million,  which  is  10.7 
per  cent.  Increases  in  capital  spending  have 
been  curtailed  greatly,  because  it  is  this  area 
which  can  exert  strong  influence  on  future 
increases  in  operating  spending.  We  plan, 
therefore,  to  limit  the  increase  in  capital 
spending  to  3.9  per  cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  examples  of  increased 
expenditure  provided  for  in  our  1973  plan 
are:  $36  million  to  the  Ministry  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications  for  mvmicipal 
transit  subsidies,  expansion  of  GO  Transit 
and  development  of  new  modes  of  pubhc 
transportation;  $66  million  additional  grants 
to  universities  and  community  colleges  to 
modify  the  impact  of  decreased  enrolments 
and  increase  student  support. 

We  have  established  a  value  of  $1,825  for 
the  basic  income  unit  in  1973-1974,  up  3.4 
per  cent  from  the  $1,765  dollar  value  in  1972- 
1973;  $15  million  additional  operating  funds 
for  homes  for  the  aged.  Children's  Aid  So- 
cieties, children's  institutions  and  day  nur- 
series; $35  million  in  capital  loans  to  munici- 
paUties  for  winter  employment  capital  proj- 
ects; $24  million  allocated  for  student  employ- 
ment, of  which  $8  miUion  will  be  devoted  to 
special  siunmer  employment  programmes;  and 
$39  million  to  the  Mimstry  of  Health  to  pro- 
vide improved  psychiatric  and  mental  health 
programmes,  increase  the  number  of  nursing 
home  beds,  and  improve  home-care  pro- 
grammes. 


In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  empha- 
size the  success  of  the  policy  field  committees 
and  Management  Board  in  developing  an 
effective  and  comprehensive  expenditure  pro- 
gramme, sensitive  to  new  social  priorities,  yet 
developed  within  strict  spending  guidelines. 

In  his  1969  budget  the  hon.  Charles  Mac- 
Naughton  presented  the  Ontario  government's 
blueprint  for  provincial-municipal  tax  reform. 
In  the  intervening  years  his  budgets,  and 
those  of  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent,  each 
marked  consistent  and  considerable  progress 
in  achieving  our  long-run  objectives.  During 
the  period  1967  to  1972,  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment more  than  doubled  its  payments  to 
local  governments,  agencies  and  property  tax- 
payers from  $955  million  to  $2  billion.  This 
controlled  the  growth  of  property  taxes  and 
achieved  a  fairer  distribution  of  property  tax 
burdens  among  taxpayers. 

It  is  both  an  honour  and  a  pleasure,  there- 
fore, to  be  able  to  increase  our  aid  to  local 
governments  this  year.  In  this  budget  I  shall 
propose  a  group  of  reforms  costing  over  $180 
million,  which,  together  with  the  growth  of 
existing  forms  of  assistance,  will  bring  our 
total  payments  to  local  governments,  agen- 
cies and  taxpayers  to  $2.4  billion.  This  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  more  than  $400  million 
in  provincial  rehef  of  property  taxes  between 
1972  and  1973. 

In  designing  our  policies  for  1973  we  have 
undertaken  intensive  studies  of  the  financial 
outlook  of  local  governments.  These  studies 
have  confirmed  again  the  chronic  problem 
for  local  government  of  the  low  growth  poten- 
tial of  the  property  tax.  We  estimate  this 
growth  for  the  whole  province  not  to  exceed 
four  per  cent.  In  contrast,  local  spending  is 
expected  to  grow  by  eight  per  cent.  As  a 
result  we  estimated  that  local  governments 
would  have  experienced  a  deficiency  in  cur- 
rent financing  during  1973  of  about  $140 
million,  which  wotdd  have  required  an  in- 
crease in  mill  rates  averaging  almost  eight 
per  cent. 

The  financial  outlook  for  local  govenmients 
is  further  aggravated  by  the  imeven  financial 
pressures  resulting  from  different  demands 
for  services  and  inequalities  in  tax  capacities. 
There  will  be  significant  variations,  there- 
fore, around  the  anticipated  eight  per  cent 
mill  rate  increase  in  1973.  Figures  have  been 
provided  in  detail  on  this  point. 

The  Ontario  government  has  examined 
fully  the  impUcations  of  the  local  fiscal  out- 
look. Consequently,  we  have  decided  that 
there   is   need  for  imaginative   and  compre- 
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hensive  reforms  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  all 
property  tax  payers.  In  designing  a  bold  new 
approach  to  provincial-municipal  finance,  we 
have  set  ourselves  a  number  of  objectives:  To 
make  additional  transfers  to  local  govern- 
ments in  excess  of  the  $140  million  required 
to  avoid  an  increase  in  the  average  mill  rates. 
To  distribute  these  new  funds  in  a  way 
which  takes  account  of  difiFerent  needs  and 
deficiencies  in  tax  capacities.  To  reduce  fur- 
ther the  problem  of  tax  exemptions  for  public 
property.  To  reduce  the  financial  pressures 
experienced  in  areas  of  substantial  temporary 
population,  such  as  resort  areas.  To  recog- 
nize the  unique  problems  of  local  govern- 
ments in  northern  Ontario.  And  to  recognize 
separately  the  financial  problem  of  those  local 
governments  which  have  their  own  police 
force.  I  suggest  to  the  members  that  the 
revenue-sharing  plan  in  this  budget  meets  all 
of  these  objectives. 

There  is  one  final  and  important  objective. 
The  government  believes  there  is  great  scope 
for  the  consolidation  and  simplification  of  the 
existing  conditional  grants.  However,  we  feel 
it  is  important  that  the  deconditionalizing  of 
grants  be  discussed  fully  with  local  govern- 
ment representatives  before  making  changes 
in  this  direction.  It  is  my  intention  to  con- 
tinue discussions  with  the  provincial-munici- 
pal liaison  committee  so  that  progress  can  be 
made  toward  this  objective  in  1974.  In  an 
appendix  to  this  statement  I  have  set  out  a 
list  of  conditional  grants  which  will  be  con- 
sidered for  deconditionalization. 

In  the  past  few  months  the  government 
has  intensified  its  procedures  for  consultation 
with  the  municipalities.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  provincial- 
municipal  liaison  committee,  a  great  number 
of  meetings  have  been  held  with  individual 
municipalities  and  counties  on  a  number  of 
issues  of  general  concern  to  these  govern- 
ments. 

As  a  result,  a  number  of  amendments  to 
legislation  will  be  introduced  in  the  near 
future.  Prominent  among  these  are:  Greater 
freedom  for  county  councils  to  determine  their 
own  representation.  Elimination  of  the  re- 
quirement that  the  minister  approve  munici- 
pal appointments  to  joint  planning  boards. 
And  enabling  legislation  giving  municipalities 
control  over  the  development  of  particular 
sites. 

These  amendments  are  concrete  examples 
of  the  government's  policy  of  enhancing  the 
autonomy  of  municipalities  and  broadening 
the  scope  for  decision-making  at  the  local 
level. 


We  have  developed  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  attain  our  objectives.  It  contains  a  number 
of  innovations  which  make  it  unique.  We  have 
called  it  "the  property  tax  stabilization  plan." 
The  main  elements  of  this  new  reform  plan 
and  other  forms  of  assistance  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  property  tax  stabilization  plan.  A  new 
resource  equalization  grant.  A  special  allow- 
ance for  temporary  population  in  the  resource 
equalization  grant.  A  new  general  support 
grant.  An  additional  general  support  grant  for 
all  municipalities  in  northern  Ontario.  Higher 
grants  toward  policing  costs.  And  the  elimi- 
nation of  mining  revenue  payments,  which 
are  less  than  the  benefits  under  the  new  plan. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Nothing 
for  unorganized  communities. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  budget  will  do  more 
for  the  north  than  if  the  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  sat  here  for  a  million  years. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Don't 
worry,  he  will  be  here. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  The 
Treasurer  won't. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Let's  make  it  1,000. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  We'll  still  be  here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  I  think  a  million 
years  is  too  harsh,  we'll  make  it  1,000. 

Other  reforms  and  additional  assistance: 
Provincial  support  of  school  board  costs  will 
be  raised  to  60  per  cent.  The  education  mill 
rate  subsidy  will  be  enriched.  The  local  tax 
base  will  be  broadened  to  include  public 
institutions.  Payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  on 
public  lands  will  be  extended  and  increased. 
Library  grants,  museum  grants  and  sewerage 
and  water  subsidies  will  be  enriched.  Many 
general  welfare  assistance  recipients  will  be 
transferred  to  the  provincial  family  benefits 
programme.  And  the  county  roads  grant  sys- 
tem will  be  simplified  and  enriched. 

In  total  the  above  plan  and  enrichments 
and  other  assistance  are  estimated  to  deliver 
over  $180  million  in  new  financing  to  local 
governments.  This  is  well  in  excess  of  the 
$140  million  local  government  deficiency  from 
existing  tax  levels  in  1973.  It  can  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  municipalities  which 
control  their  expenditures  will  be  able  to  in- 
crease property  taxes  this  year. 
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By  far  the  most  important  part  of  our  1973 
reform  programme  is  embodied  in  the  prop- 
erty tax  stabilization  plan.  This  five-part  plan 
is  designed  to  provide  basic  assistance  to  all 
mimicipalities.  It  contains  special  recognition 
of  the  problems  associated  with  a  low  tax 
base  and  temporary  population. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Municipal  tax  foundation  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  Treasurer  mind  giving 
credit  where  credit  is  due. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  am  looking  at  my  old 
friend  from  the  select  committee  on  taxation, 
the  member  for— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Lakeshore. 

Hon.  'Mr.  White:  —Lakeshore,  whose  smile 
enlightens  this  House,  if  not  his  political 
philosophy. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  The  Treas- 
urer's borrowing  the  philosophy  at  the 
moment. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It  takes  account  of  the 
unique  costs  incurred  by  northern  municipali- 
ties, and  it  incorporates  incentives  for  econo- 
mies in  mimicipal  spending  so  that  savings 
will  be  encouraged  and  passed  on  to  property 
taxpayers. 

The  new  resource  equalization  grant:  This 
government  will  introduce  a  resource  equali- 
zation grant  which  closely  follows  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  select  committee  on  taxa- 
tion. The  grant  will  enable  municipalities 
with  below-average  taxable  assessment  to 
provide  improved  services  without  imposing 
severe  burdens  on  their  taxpayers. 

All  municipalities  with  equalized  assess- 
ment per  capita  below  $10,000  will  be  elig- 
ible for  this  particular  equalii^ation  grant.  A 
simple  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  clearly 
how  this  equalization  grant  will  work. 

In  a  case  where  assessment  per  capita 
amounts  to  only  $7,000,  a  municipality  would 
have  a  $3,000,  or  a  30  per  cent,  deficiency 
relative  to  the  $10,000  standard.  The  equali- 
zation grant  to  this  municipality  would 
amoimt  to  half  of  this  30  per  cent  deficiency 
times  its  1972  municipal  level. 

We've  chosen  a  standard  of  $10,000  for 
equalization  purposes,  beuause  it  is  slightly 
above  the  average  of  $9,700  in  the  province 
and  makes  a  large  number  of  mimicipalities 
eligible.  We  will  pay  these  grants  at  half  the 
deficiency  percentage  to  keep  the  total  cost 


of    this    new    grant    programme    within    the 
province's  financial  capacity. 

The  resource  equalization  grant  will  con- 
tain two  additional  refinements.  First,  there 
will  be  an  allowance  for  temporary  population 
so  that  the  resort  areas  will  have  a  more 
appropriate  entitlement  for  equalization 
grants. 

Second,  a  maximum  equalization  grant  rate 
has  been  established  at  20  per  cent  of  muni- 
cipal levies  to  avoid  unnecessarily  high  pay- 
ment to  a  limited  number  of  municipalities. 

The  total  cost  of  the  new  resource  equali- 
zation grant  in  1973  is  estimated  at  about 
$57  million.  Some  748  Ontario  municipalities 
vdll  be  eligible  for  this  equalization  grant. 
In  other  words,  the  benefits  of  this  new 
grant  vidll  be  widespread,  affecting  more 
than  63  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  will 
have  greatest  impact  where  financial  assist- 
ance is  most  needed. 

Our  new  resource  equalization  grant  will 
strengthen  the  fiscal  capacity  of  all  less  pros- 
perous municipalities.  It  will  introduce  a 
greater  degree  of  equity  in  local  government 
financing  that  existed  before.  Its  impact  will 
be  sufficiently  powerful  to  allow  substantial 
tax  reductions,  notably  in  the  resource-scarce 
communities.  The  equalization  grant  alone 
will  prevent  the  mill  rate  increases  that 
would  otherwise  occur  in  many  municipali- 
ties. 

There  is  a  new  general  support  grant.  The 
local  government  financial  outlook  also  indi- 
cated that  municipalities  in  general  are  facing 
financial  pressures.  Resource-rich  as  well  as 
resource-poor  municipalities  are  faced  with 
potential  mill  rate  increases.  To  correct  the 
chronic  imbalance  in  local  financing,  a  new 
approach  is  required. 

The  problem  of  general  financing  pressures 
is  closely  related  to  local  needs,  but  it's  diffi- 
cult to  measure  these  needs.  Therefore,  we 
chose  municipal  levies  as  an  approximate, 
although  admittedly  imperfect,  measure  of 
local  needs.  On  this  basis  we've  developed  a 
new  general  support  grant. 

Starting  in  1973,  Ontario  vdll  pay  all 
municipalities  a  general  support  grant  of  four 
per  cent  of  their  1972  municipal  levies.  We 
are  confident  that  this  four  per  cent  support 
of  the  levy,  combined  with  natural  growth  in 
assessment,  will  relieve  much  of  the  pressure 
to  increase  property  tax  levels.  This  grant 
will  be  available  on  the  same  basis  to  both 
upper-  and  lower-tier  levels  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

We  estimate  the  total  cost  of  the  new  gen- 
eral support  grant  at  $41  million  in  1973.  Of 
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this  total,  some  $22  million  will  go  to  our 
metropolitan,  regional  and  district  govern- 
ments and  their  constituent  municipalities. 
The  remainder  will  go  to  counties,  cities, 
towns,  townships  and  villages  in  Ontario. 

An  incentive  for  municipal  economy  is 
next.  The  new  resource  equalization  grant 
and  general  support  grant  provide  revenue 
sharing  with  municipalities  of  $100  million. 
It  is  this  government's  position  that  the  bulk 
of  these  new  transfers  should  be  of  direct 
benefit  to  local  taxpayers  and  not  be  dissi- 
pated on  unnecessary  spending  increases.  If 
the  new  provincial  transfers  are  to  be  of  last- 
ing benefit,  local  governments  should  exercise 
restraint  and  economy  in  their  spending. 

To  encourage  municipalities  to  be  prudent, 
we  have  designed  an  incentive  in  conjunction 
with  the  new  general  support  grant.  As  I've 
said,  the  standard  rate  for  this  grant  is  four 
per  cent  of  municipal  levies.  This  grant  could 
rise  to  six  per  cent,  however,  if  a  munici- 
pality contains  its  spending  growi:h  rate  in 
1973  to  eight  per  cent  or  less.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  mimicipalities  that  increase  their 
1973  spending  by  12  per  cent  or  more,  the 
support  rate  will  drop  to  two  per  cent  instead 
of  four  per  cent.  In  this  way  municipalities 
can  tailor  their  own  budgets  to  secure  maxi- 
mum support  grants  from  the  province  and 
pass  on  these  benefits  to  their  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  printed  copies  of  this 
statement  contain  a  table  showing  how  this 
incentive  will  work.  In  future  we  will  further 
refine  this  approach  to  our  new  transfer 
mechanism  in  light  of  our  experience,  keep- 
ing in  mind  Ontario's  basic  objective  of  con- 
taining the  total  public  sector  and  property 
tax  levels. 

A  special  grant  for  northern  Ontario  is  the 
next  item.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
spend  a  few  moments  now  on  the  special 
position  of  northern  Ontario.  The  government 
has  recognized  the  unique  costs  that  confront 
our  mimicipalities  in  the  north.  These  com- 
munities have  to  cope  with  problems  related 
to  severe  winters,  high  transportation  costs, 
unusual  geographic  features  and  lack  of  cer- 
tain services,  all  of  which  lead  to  higher  costs 
of  municipal  services  and  a  higher  cost  of 
living  to  northern  taxpayers. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mattel  (Sudbury  East):  They 
recognize  that  is  a  problem  at  last! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  From  time  to  time  we 
have  taken  certain  steps  to  alleviate  part  of 
these  problems,  and  in  the  case  of  mining 
municipahties  we  have  made  available  mining 
revenue    payments.    In    introducing    a    new 


revenue-sharing  plan,  we  have  recognized 
the  additional  needs  of  northern  Ontario. 

The  government  has  decided,  therefore,  to 
add  to  the  general  support  grant  for  all 
municipalities  in  northern  Ontario.  These 
municipalities  will  be  eligible  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent  of  their  municipal  levies, 
over  and  above  the  four  per  cent  general 
rate.  We  estimate  the  value  of  this  extra 
support  for  northern  Ontario  municipalities 
to  be  about  $8.6  million  in  1973. 

For  a  mimicipality  in  the  north,  the  maxi- 
mum total  of  the  assistance  in  1973  from  the 
above  programmes  would  amount  to  36  per 
cent  of  its  1972  municipal  level. 

That  is,  20  per  cent  from  the  resource 
equalization  grant,  14  per  cent  from  the 
general  support  grant  and  an  extra  two  per 
cent  for  economy  in  spending. 

For  years  mining  municipalities,  most  of 
which  are  in  northern  Ontario,  have  enjoyed 
special  recognition  for  the  unusual  financial 
position  in  which  many  of  them  found  them- 
selves by  virtue  of  the  presence  of  mining 
enterprises  which  could  not  be  easily  assessed. 

In  1971,  the  progranune  of  payments  to 
designated  mining  municipalities  was  revised 
and  increased  by  the  introduction  of  a  re- 
source equalization  formula.  This  formula 
was  similar  to  the  general  resource  equaliza- 
tion grant  introduced  in  this  budget.  Because 
of  the  increased  grants  to  mining  municipali- 
ties in  the  form  of  resource  equalization  and 
general  support  grants,  including  additional 
grants  to  northern  Ontario,  mining  revenue 
payments  will  be  discontinued.  Each  mining 
municipality  will  be  more  than  compensated 
for  the  elimination  of  those  payments  by  the 
new  property  tax  stabilization  plan. 

To  complete  the  government's  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  reduction  of  property  taxes,  I 
would  like  to  describe  the  final  feature  of  the 
plan.  As  the  members  know,  not  all  munici- 
palities incur  the  cost  of  policing  in  their 
communities.  Where  policing  is  provided, 
however,  the  costs  put  considerable  pressure 
on  local  budgets. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  government 
established  an  unconditional  grant  of  $1.75 
per  capita  last  year.  We  now  propose  to 
raise  this  grant  by  $1.25  to  a  total  of  $3  per 
capita  for  ehgible  municipalities.  The  present 
grant  of  $3.25  for  regional  police  forces  will 
be  raised  by  $1.75  to  a  total  of  $5  per  capita. 
These  increases  will  require  additional  grants 
from  this  government  of  more  than  $9  million 
in  the  current  year. 

It  might  be  appropriate  for  me  to  stress  at 
this  point  that  we  are  mrging  and  encouraging 
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mumcipal  governments  to  put  the  highest 
priority  on  restraint  in  their  spending.  The 
government  expects  similar  prudence  from  the 
boards  and  agencies  which  budget  independ- 
ently from  local  governments  and  yet  are 
financed  by  local  property  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  more  they  get,  the  less 
they  spend— or  vice  versa. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Let  me  review  briefly 
now  what  I  believe  to  be  a  well-balanced 
and  new  approach  toward  property  tax  reduc- 
tion and  stabilization.  I  have  no  illusions  that 
this  plan  will  prevent  mill  rate  increases 
everywhere  in  this  province,  but  to  the  extent 
that  some  increases  do  occur  they  will  be 
significantly  modified  by  our  new  revenue 
sharing. 

I  recognize  that  this  plan  will  have  a  major 
impact  on  the  1973  budgeting  and  financing 
processes  of  municipalities.  This  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  problems  inherent  in  having  dif- 
ferent fiscal  year-ends  at  the  provincial  as 
compared  vvath  the  municipal  levels.  I  should 
therefore  like  to  invite  municipalities  and 
affected  institutions  to  comment  on  the  ad- 
visability and  implications  of  changing  the 
provincial  fiscal  year  to  a  calendar  year  basis. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Are  they 
going  to  ask  that  before  the  statute  or  after 
the  statute? 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  After. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  think  the  main  point  to 
be  made  about  the  government's  comprehen- 
sive new  plan  is  that  it's  balanced  and  takes 
account  of  a  great  variety  of  factors  which 
have  a  bearing  on  rising  property  taxes. 

The  plan  counters  fiscal  impairment  by 
providing  generous  equalization  payments. 
It  recognizes  the  general  financial  imbalance 
with  a  general  support  grant.  The  plan  recog- 
nizes the  higher  costs  borne  by  northern 
municipalities  and  their  taxpayers.  It  reduces 
the  adverse  impact  of  temporary  population 
on  resort  municipalities.  It  meets  the  differen- 
tial needs  of  communities  that  pay  for  their 
oviTi  policing.  And  finally  it  rewards  economy 
in  budgeting  and  efficiency  in  spending  by 
both  local  and  regional  governments. 

Our  $100-million  property  tax  stabilization 
plan  makes  available  to  municipalities  almost 
three  quarters  of  their  anticipated  cash  deficit 
in  1973.  I  am  confident  that  the  overall  pack- 
age will  be  fair  and  provide  assistance  where 
it  is  most  needed. 

Other  reforms  and  additional  assistance: 
In  addition  to  the  $100  million  for  this  major 


initiative,  the  government  plans  to  carr\'  for- 
ward its  ongoing  reform  programme  and 
increase  the  assistance  to  local  governments. 

Assistance  to  school  boards:  As  the  mem- 
bers will  recall,  the  past  few  years  have 
brought  significant  changes  to  the  provincial 
support  of  school  boards.  Prior  to  1970,  our 
support  amounted  to  less  than  48  per  cent. 
We  have  since  raised  it  in  three  steps  to  a 
level  of  58  per  cent.  During  the  same  period, 
we  have  introduced  spending  controls  and 
ceilings  to  avoid  excessive  demands  on  the 
taxpayers  at  a  time  of  easing  enrolment  pres- 
sures. 

The  government  has  announced  it  will  in- 
crease provincial  grants  to  60  per  cent  of 
school  board  spending  in  1973.  This  con- 
cludes our  staged  increase  in  support  level 
and  fulfills  our  original  pledge  to  reach  this 
high  level  by  1973. 

An  hon.  member:  Done! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Another  promise  kept. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  only  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  major  measure  will 
be  combined  with  an  enrichment  of  the  mill 
rate  subsidy.  The  net  cost  to  the  government 
of  this  move  will  be  approximately  $40  mil- 
lion in  the  present  fiscal  year. 

This  year  the  government  is  taking  another 
step  in  the  implementation  of  its  policy  of 
bringing  provincially  owned  or  supported 
property  into  the  local  tax  base.  The  ap- 
proach taken  for  payment  of  local  taxes  by 
universities  and  community  colleges  has 
proved  successful  and  will  be  expanded  and 
extended  to  correctional  institutions  and 
hospitals. 

The  following  reforms- 
Mr.   J.    R.   Breithaupt    (Kitchener):    Wait 
for  it! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  The  Minis- 
ter of  Correctional  Services  ( Mr.  Apps ) 
should  have  some  music! 

Hor>.  Mr.  White:  This  is  a  little  birthday 
present  on  his  300th  birthday. 

The  following  reforms  will  provide  munici- 
palities with  an  additional  $7.8  million  in 
tax  revenue  in  1973.  The  payment  for  student 
post-secondary  institutions  will  be  increased  to 
$50.  A  new  payment  will  be  made  of  $50 
for  public  and  provincial  psychiatric  hospital 
beds.  A  new  payment  will  be  introduced  of 
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$50    per    resident    place    in    correctional    in- 
stitutions. 

There  will  be  a  limit  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
net  general  levy  on  the  amount  a  munici- 
pality can  receive  from  these  extensions  of  the 
tax  base.  These  extensions  of  the  tax  base 
will  be  for  municipal  purposes  only. 

Now,  with  respect  to  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes.  In  recent  years  the  government  has 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  land  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  the  preservation  and 
development  of  accessible  recreational  areas. 
In  a  number  of  municipalities  this  policy 
involves  a  significant  transfer  of  land  into 
provincial  ownership,  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  local  tax  base.  Therefore 
the  government  intends  to  broaden  its  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  cover  such  land 
acquisitions. 

Assessment  and  taxation  of  land  on  Indian 
reserves:  The  government  is  offering  to  pro- 
vide funds  in  1973  to  compensate  munici- 
palities for  the  elimination  of  taxes  on  tenant- 
occupied  Indian  lands.  After  extensive  study 
of  the  law  and  practice  of  taxation  of  leased 
property  on  Indian  reserves  and  of  its  social 
and  financial  implications,  the  government 
believes  that  this  property  should  be  removed 
from  taxation  and  the  estimates  will  include 
this  expenditure  intention. 

Meetings  will  be  organized  for  the  near 
future  with  representatives  of  the  Indian 
bands  and  municipalities  to  discuss  how  the 
transition  from  the  taxation  to  the  exemp- 
tion of  property  leased  to  non-Indians  can  be 
best  achieved.  I  expect  that  some  Indian 
bands  and  municipalities  will  want  to  make 
agreements  for  the  supply  of  municipal 
services  on  reserves  in  return  for  reasonable 
payment.  Others  will  want  to  proceed  inde- 
pendently. These  practical  matters  will  be 
resolved  on  consultation  with  the  people 
directly  concerned  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Hear,  hear!  By  the  time  the 
member  for  Thunder  Bay  has  been  here  for 
1,000  years,  the  Treasurer  will  have  become 
a  socialist. 

An  Hon.  member:  Good  move;  good  move. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Other  forms  of  assistance. 
The  government  will  also  make  available  sub- 
stantial additional  funds  to  municipalities  in 
a  variety  of  existing  programmes.  Some  of 
these  have  already  been  announced  by  my 
colleagues  responsible  for  these  programmes. 
Full  details  on  others  will  be  provided  during 
the  estimate  debates.  Let  me  enumerate  these 


major  changes  being  proposed  by  the  govern- 
ment: 

Library  grants:  Various  aspects  of  these 
grants  will  be  enriched,  involving  additional 
grants  of  about  $4.5  million  in  1973-1974. 

Transit  assistance:  The  province  will  make 
grants  of  75  per  cent  on  approved  spending 
on  transit  vehicles  and  related  faciUties  at  a 
cost  of  about  $13  million  in  1973-1974.  An 
increase  in  the  maximum  subsidy  for  transit 
deficits  will  cost  an  additional  $2  million  in 
1973-1974. 

Computer  traffic  control:  The  province  has 
set  aside  $2.5  million  in  1973-1974  for  assist- 
ance toward  the  cost  of  traflfic  signal  systems, 
installation  of  computer  traffic  control  sys- 
tems, and  municipal  studies  on  intermediate 
capacity  systems  and  corridors. 

New  regional  governments:  The  Sudbury 
and  Waterloo  regional  governments  will  be- 
come eligible  for  $3.2  million  in  uncondi- 
tional grants.  In  addition,  they  will  receive 
$2.7  million  in  transitional  assistance. 

Welfare  costs:  The  province  will  assume 
about  $2.4  million  in  welfare  costs  formerly 
borne  by  municipalities  through  a  transfer  of 
certain  general  welfare  assistance  recipients 
to  the  province's  family  benefits  programme. 

Water  and  sewage:  Eligible  municipalities 
will  receive  an  increase  from  50  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent  in  capital  subsidies  on  sewerage 
and  water  projects. 

Museum  grants  will  be  doubled  in  1973- 
1974. 

In  total,  these  provincial  commitments  will 
transfer  more  than  $30  million  in  additional 
funds  to  local  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  sum- 
marize the  total  provincial  programme  of  new 
reforms  and  additional  assistance  to  local 
governments.  As  detailed  in  a  chart,  the  1973 
reform  plan  involves  additional  financing  of 
more  than  $180  million  to  local  governments. 
That's  in  the  new  plans  only.  This  reform 
plan  represents  an  increased  emphasis  on  un- 
conditional transfers  to  local  government. 
Moreover,  existing  per  capita  unconditional 
grants  will  be  continued  at  past  rates  of 
funding. 

These  additional  transfers  far  exceed  the 
1973  financing  deficiency  of  local  govern- 
ments. As  a  result,  I  expect  there  will  be  re- 
ductions in  mill  rates  in  most  municipalities. 
The  distribution  of  our  1973  reform  will,  of 
course,  provide  much  greater  benefits  to  some 
municipalities  compared  to  others.  There  will 
be  a  whole  range  of  mill  rate  effects,  with 
many    substantial    reductions    as    well    as    a 
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limited  number  of  increases.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  We  have  made  certain  that  the 
greater  relief  goes  where  it  is  most  needed. 
I  would  like  to  put  in  historical  prospec- 
tive for  the  members  the  magnitude  of  the 
province's  efforts  to  improve  local  financing. 
Our  financial  transfers  to  local  governments 
have  mounted  steadily  since  the  provincial- 
municipal  reform  programme  which  started 
in  1969.  In  1973,  the  government  will  trans- 
fer $1.9  billion  to  local  governments,  or  48.5 
per  cent  of  their  total  revenue.  This  com- 
pares with  1.3  billion,  or  41.5  per  cent  of 
local  revenue  in  1970.  In  addition,  to  this 
direct  assistance  to  local  government,  and 
$260  million  to  local  agencies,  the  province 
will  pay  $200  million  directly  to  property 
taxpayers  in  1973  in  the  form  of  property 
tax  credits  and  farm  tax  relief  grants. 

In  total  then,  the  province  has  assumed 
some  $2.4  billion,  which  would  otherwise  fall 
on  the  property  tax.  This  represents  more 
than  90  per  cent  of  the  total  yield  in  1973- 
1974  of  our  retail  sales  and  personal  income 
taxes  together,  and  these  are  Ontario's  most 
important  tax  fields.  The  $180  million  in  new 
financing  provided  in  this  budget  passes  on 
to  local  governments  more  than  the  equiva- 
lent value  of  one  point  of  our  retail  sales 
tax. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Let's  talk  about  that  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Details  of  that  are  given 
on  the  next  page. 

Mr.  Reid:  And  now  the  bad  news!  We  have 
had  the  good  news. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  now 
describe  the  ways  by  which  this  government 
proposes  to  finance  its  1973  spending  pro- 
gramme, the  new  property  tax  stabilization 
plan  and  other  reforms.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  this  budget  embodies  the  fiscal  con- 
straints and  expenditure  imperatives  which 
we  must  acconrmiodate.  Accordingly,  the  gov- 
ernment has  decided  to  raise  certain  provin- 
cial taxes,  to  decrease  property  taxes,  and  to 
improve  the  incidence  of  the  retail  sales  tax. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Improve  the  incidence? 

Mr.  Singer:  Improve  the  incidence? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  deciding  tax  changes 
for  1973-1974,  I  have  considered  a  number 
of  factors:  The  state  of  the  economy  and 
the  appropriate  fiscal  stance  for  the  province; 
our  long-term  financial  outlook  and  reduced 
revenue  growth  potential  in  future;  the  exist- 


ing level  of  public  debt;  the  need  for  new 
revenue-sharing  vdth  municipalities;  and  sim- 
plification of  the  tax  structures. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind,  I  con- 
cluded that  our  budgetary  deficit  must  be 
reduced  in  1973-1974  to  a  level  of  about 
$400  million. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Treasurer  is  sure 
about  that  is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Expenditures,  including 
the  municipal  reform  plan  I  have  just  out- 
lined, requires  gross  budgetary  spending  of 
$7,269  million  in  1973-1974. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Sarnia):  Very  gross. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Our  existing  tax  rates  and 
base  can  be  expected  to  generate  $6,534 
million  in  revenue.  This  would  leave  a  bud- 
getary deficit  of  $735  million,  which  is  more 
than  is  prudent  at  this  time.  Accordingly,  I 
am  proposing  tax  measures  to  raise  about 
$330  million  in  additional  revenue  at  the 
provincial  level  during  the  1973-1974  fiscal 
year. 

A  tax  increase  of  this  magnitude  means  we 
must  look  to  our  major  revenue  sources- 
personal  income  tax,  retail  sales  tax  and  cor- 
poration taxes. 

I  have  rejected  an  increase  in  the  personal 
income  tax  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  federal  Minister  of  Finance  ex- 
plicitly asked  the  provinces  not  to  increase 
their  use  of  this  tax  field  in  1973.  Now  that 
the  federal  government  has  turned  back  to 
taxpayers  some  of  the  revenues  from  its  sur- 
plus income  tax  capacity  and  its  gains  from 
tax  reform,  I  am  reluctant  to  deny  these  tax 
savings  to  our  citizens. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  second  and  equally 
important  reason,  however,  is  that  the  Feb. 
19  federal  budget  proposes  major  structural 
changes  in  this  tax  field  less  than  two  years 
after  the  income  tax  system  was  thought  to  be 
reformed.  The  latest  federal  proposals  would 
not  only  lock  the  provinces  into  a  decreased 
progressivity  pattern  in  personal  income  taxa- 
tion, but  also  reduce  the  long-run  growth 
capacity  of  the  income  tax  field. 

I  am  convinced,  therefore,  that  an  increase 
in  our  income  tax  rate  would  be  unwise  be- 
fore the  implications  of  these  changes  are 
fully  understood.  A  federal-provincial  meet- 
ing of  finance  ministers  is  scheduled  for  early 
May  at  which  time  Ontario  intends  to  pursue 
these  considerations. 
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I  have  also  decided  not  to  recommend  an 
increase  in  corporation  income  tax. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  To  raise  a  significant 
portion  of  the  new  revenues  required  would 
necessitate  an  increase  in  the  corporate  tax 
rate  which  would  make  Ontario  uncompeti- 
tive with  other  jurisdictions.  Moreover,  the 
expiration  on  March  31,  1973,  of  our  five 
per  cent  investment  tax  credit  means  that  the 
income  tax  liability  of  many  Ontario  corpora- 
tions will  automatically  be  somewhat  higher 
in  1973-1974. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
avoid  placing  greatly  increased  tax  burdens 
on  our  businesses  at  a  time  when  a  high 
level  of  investment  is  needed  to  improve  our 
international  competitiveness  and  create  new 
jobs. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  proposing  to  raise  some 
additional  revenue  from  the  corporate  sector 
in  the  form  of  the  paid-up  capital  tax. 
Having  exhausted  this  potential  I  must  rely 
upon  the  retail  sales  tax  to  produce  the 
remainder  of  our  revenue  requirements. 

Let  me  proceed,  therefore,  to  enumerate 
the  tax  measures  which  I  am  proposing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Taxes  on  corporations:  I 
have  decided  that  the  most  appropriate  way 
to  secure  additional  revenues  from  corpora- 
tions is  to  increase  the  paid-up  capital  tax, 
particularly  as  this  can  be  accommodated  by 
structural  reforms  in  this  tax.  Accordingly,  I 
am  proposing  the  following  changes  in  the 
paid-up  capital  tax,  effective  w^th  respect  to 
the  fiscal  years  of  corporations  ending  after 
April  12,  1973. 

The  rate  of  general  capital  tax  will  be 
doubled  from  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  to 
one-fifth  of  one  per  cent. 

The  capital  tax  base  wiU  be  broadened  to 
include  all  bank  loans. 

The  archaic  special  tax  on  railway,  express, 
telegraph  and  Pullman  car  corporations  will 
be  repealed.  Instead,  these  corporations  will 
be  liable  to  the  general  capital  tax  imposed 
on  ordinary  corporations. 

The  capital  tax  on  banks  will  be  stream- 
lined by  redefining  the  capital  tax  base  to 
include  only  that  portion  of  capital  used 
within  Ontario;  repealing  the  ofiBce  tax  on 
banks;  and  imposing  a  single  rate  of  two- 
fifths  of  one  per  cent  on  all  taxable  capital 
of  banks   compared  to  one-fifth  of  one  per 


cent  on  paid-up  capital  stock,  and  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent  on  the  reserve  funds. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  addition  to  increasing 
revenue,  these  measures  will  eliminate  incon- 
sistencies in  treatment  of  different  corpora- 
tions and  simplify  the  tax  application.  I  esti- 
mate that  these  changes  vdll  generate  an 
additional  $33  million  gross  revenue  in  a 
full  year  and  $10  million  in  the  1973-1974 
fiscal  year. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  final  burden 
of  these  tax  increases  will  be  somewhat  less 
since  the  capital  tax  is  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  the  federal  and  provincial  cor- 
poration income  taxes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember 
very  well  not  so  many  years  ago  when  it  was 
the  custom  in  this  House  not  to  interrupt  the 
Treasurer's  budget  statement.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  objective  was  courtesy  or  comprehen- 
sion, but  I  have  observed  that  the  opposition 
lacks  both. 

I  also  propose  to  raise- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  is  taking  $10 
million  from  the  corporations  and  $280  mil- 
lion from  individuals.  That's  a  nice  balance 
the  Treasurer  has  in  this  budget.  A  nice 
balance. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  should  speak 
to  his  financial  critic.  The  member  doesn't 
quite  understand  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  quite  confident  that  our 
financial  critic  will  say  the  same. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  also  propose  to  raise 
additional  revenues  from  corporations  that 
pay  management  fees,  rents,  royalties  and 
similar  payments  to  foreign  owners  with 
whom  they  do  not  deal  at  arm's  length.  An 
amendment  to  Ontario's  Corporations  Tax 
Act  will  be  introduced  to  achieve  this  neces- 
sary tightening  up,  which  I  estimate  will  pro- 
duce an  additional  $5  million  in  revenue  per 
year. 

A  number  of  minor  improvements  will  also 
be  introduced  in  our  Corporations  Tax  Act 
and  Income  Tax  Act  covering  mutual  fund 
corporations,  mutual  fund  trusts  and  fraternal 
societies.  These  changes  will  generally  parallel 
federal  legislation  and  will  have  minimal 
revenue  significance. 

Retail  sales  tax:  The  principal  tax  source 
which    I    have    selected    to    raise    additional 
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revenues  is  the  retail  sales  tax.  As  shown  in 
budget  paper  B  accompanying  this  statement, 
the  retail  sales  tax  has  a  number  of  positive 
advantages  over  other  revenue  sources.  It  is 
an  economically  responsive  tax  and  automati- 
cally generates  revenue  increments  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  annual  growth  in  the  economy. 
A  substantial  component  of  the  sales  tax 
is  highly  progressive  in  that  high-income  tax 
payers  tend  to  consume  a  relatively  large 
share  of  those  items  taxed  at  the  10  per  cent 
rate. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  isn't  what  the  select 
committee  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Oh  yes  they  did. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No  it  did  not.  It  is  retro- 
gressive. 

Hon.  Mr.  White  In  addition,  the  exemp- 
tions for  food,  children's  clothing  and  pre- 
scription drugs  protect  low-income  families 
from  the  main  burden  of  the  tax. 

Finally,  the  Ontario  committee  on  taxation 
recommended  that  greater  use  be  made  of 
this  tax  field  when  the  province  was  seeking 
to  augment  its  basic  financial  position.  To 
meet  Ontario's  need  for  substantially  in- 
creased revenues  I  propose  to  increase  the 
retail  sales  tax  rate  from  five  per  cent  to 
seven  per  cent,  effective  May  1,  1973. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Resign.  Resign. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  aren't  the  Tories  ap- 
plauding? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  While  I  recognize  that 
this  represent  a  large  increase,  I  would  re- 
mind members  that  all  provinces  east  of  On- 
tario have  an  equally  high  or  higher  rate  of 
sales  tax.  I  estimate  that  this  move  will  pro- 
duce an  additional  $280  million  in  sales  tax 
revenues  in  1973-1974,  and  some  $340  mil- 
lion in  a  full  fiscal  year. 

I  would  emphasize  again  that  our  new 
revenue-sharing  deal  for  municipalities  means 
that  more  than  half  of  this  increased  sales 
tax  revenue  will  'be  passed  through  to  local 
governments.  Moreover,  I  am  proposing  a 
substantial  enrichment  in  Ontario's  tax  credit 
system— which  I  shall  outline  later— to  ensure 
that  the  burden  of  this  tax  increase  will  fall 
on  our  more  prosperous  taxpayers. 

Members  will  recall  a  sales  tax  credit  was 
recommended  by  the  select  committee  on 
taxation  "with  the  objective  of  improving  the 
equity  and  efficiency  of  the  provincial  sales 
tax." 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  White  committee 
recommended  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  and  the  Liberal  mem- 
bers subscribed  to  it,  if  I'm  not  mistaken. 

Concurrent  with  the  increase  in  the  sales 
tax  rate,  I'm  proposing  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  retail  sales  tax  base  to  improve  its 
equity  and  efficiency  of  administration.  Hav- 
ing carefully  considered  the  retail  sales  tax 
recommendation  of  the  royal  commission  on 
book  publishing,  I  have  decided  not  to  tax 
magazines  and  periodicals  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  in  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
on  taxation. 

While  I  recognize  the  constructive  nature 
and  good  intent  of  the  royal  commission's 
recommendation,  I  continue  to  be  opposed 
philosophically  to  taxing  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  to  our  citizens. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Is  the  Treasurer  going  to  pay 
them  for  collecting  the  extra  $280  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  the  tradition  of  Win- 
ston Churchill. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  How  come 
the  government  isn't  fighting  on  the  beaches? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  am  recommending  an 
increase  from  $2.50  to  $4  in  the  exemption 
for  meals  served  in  restaurants.  This  recog- 
nizes that  the  costs  of  eating  out  have  risen 
since  1969  when  the  $2.50  level  was  estab- 
lished. The  new  $4  level  will  improve  the 
equity  of  the  sales  tax  because  it  means  that 
breakfasts,  luncheons  and  many  dinners  will 
now  be  exempt  from  tax.  It  also  means  that 
Ontario's  exemption  will  be  more  generous 
than  the  $1.25  to  $2.50  levels  allowed  in 
most  other  provinces. 

Mr.  Singer:  His  generosity  is  too  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Flowers  and  gardening: 
I  am  pleased  to  recommend  that  all  seeds, 
bulbs,  natiural  flowers,  trees,  bushes  and 
shrubs  be  exempted  from  the  sales  tax. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  environment-con- 
scious over  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  the  past  we  have  tried 
to  differentiate  among  these  growing  things, 
taxing  some  and  exempting  others.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  province  can  afford  the  $4 
million  loss  in  revenues  by  exempting  all 
such  forms  of  vegetation,  if  only  because  of 
the  beauty  they  add  to  our  environment.  In 
particular,  those  citizens  who  enjoy  garden- 
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ing  will  appreciate  this  modest  concession  to 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  aspects  of  our  daily 
lives. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  There  are  a  lot  of  vegetables 
over  there  we  can  do  without. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Household  pets:  For  simi- 
lar reasons  I  propose  to  eliminate  the  retail 
sales  tax  on  the  purchase  of  household  pets. 
Personally,  I  find  it  abhorrent  to  put  a  tax 
on  these  lovable  creatures  which  become,  in 
effect,  members  of  our  families. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  doesn't  the  government 
allow  pets  in  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  develop- 
ments? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Special  occasion  permits: 
At  present  when  alcoholic  beverages  are  re- 
sold under  a  special  occasion  permit,  the  10 
per  cent  retail  sales  tax  must  be  collected 
from  the  consumer.  This  has  proven  expen- 
sive to  administer,  and  difficult  to  enforce. 
Therefore,  I  propose  to  repeal  the  sales  tax 
liability  imder  special  occasion  permits  and 
replace  it  with  a  special  levy  to  be  collected 
in  the  liquor,  wine  and  Brewers  Retail  stores 
at  the  time  of  purchase. 

This  practical  change  will  decrease  the  tax 
burdens  on  those  organizations,  clubs  and 
groups  which  have  properly  collected  and 
remitted  sales  tax  in  the  past,  while  ensuring 
a  revenue  contribution  from  those  who  have 
failed  to  collect  and  remit  the  sales  tax  in 
the  past.  I  estimate  that  this  change  to  a 
more  practical  system  will  produce  some  $3 
million  in  extra  revenue  annually. 

Even  after  the  increase  in  retail  sales  tax, 
I  found  it  necessary  to  secure  additional 
revenues  to  meet  the  target  deficit.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  proposing  to  apply  the  retail  sales 
tax  to  all  forms  of  energy  which  are  presently 
untaxed  in  Ontario.  This  would  be  a  seven 
per  cent  value  tax  to  be  collected  primarily 
under  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  No  applause  for  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Because  gasoline,  diesel 
fuel,  propane  and  some  other  energy  fuels 
are  already  taxed  on  a  unit  basis  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  integrate  these  exist- 
ing forms  of  energy  taxation  within  a  com- 
prehensive system. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  for  you  how  we 
propose  to  do  this  in  practice.  Gasoline, 
liquid  petroleum   gases,   diesel   fuel,   furnace 


oil,  kerosene,  natural  or  manufactured  gas, 
coal,  coke  and  electricity  used  for  heating, 
lighting,  cooking  and  similar  purposes  will  be 
taxed  at  seven  per  cent  of  the  retail  selling 
price- 
Mr.  Singer:  Oh  that's  nice.  No  applause 
for  that. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  That 
will  help  the  poor. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —or  two  cents  per  gallon 
in  the  case  of  gasoline.  When  these  fuels  or 
forms  of  energy  are  used  directly  in  manu- 
facturing, they  will  not  be  subject  to  tax. 
This  means  that  the  electricity  used  to  oper- 
ate production  machinery  will  not  be  taxed, 
while  the  electricity  used  for  lighting  will 
be  taxed.  ; 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  Take  the  tax  ofiF  their  house 
—and  tax  their  stove. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It  also  means  that  energy 
sources  which  are  used  in  basic  production 
processes,  such  as  natural  gas,  will  be  exempt. 
Gasoline,  liquid  petroleum  gases  and  diesel 
fuel,  when  used  in  motor  vehicles,  road  con- 
struction equipment,  pleasure  boats  and  snow- 
mobiles will  continue  to  be  taxed  at  19  cents 
per  gallon  and  25  cents  per  gallon,  respec- 
tively. 

Gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  operating  internal 
combustion  engines,  used  for  purposes  other 
than  licensed  vehicles  or  manufacturing,  will 
be  subject  to  a  seven  per  cent  tax  on  selling 
price;  or  two  cents  per  gallon  in  the  case  of 
gasoline.  This  means  that  activities  such  as 
farming,  fishing,  tourist  camp,  and  railways, 
formerly  receiving  full  or  partial  rebate,  will 
now  bear  a  standardized,  low,  eflFective  tax 
rate. 

Because  this  represents  a  new  approach  to 
energy  taxation  in  Ontario,  I  propose  to  delay 
the  effective  date  of  implementing  this  policy 
to  July  1,  1973.  The  expected  net  revenue 
yield  therefore  is  estimated  at  only  $65  mil- 
ion  in  1973-74,  as  compared  to  $100  million 
in  the  full  fiscal  year. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  positive 
benefits  of  this  new  tax  policy,  apart  from 
generating  increased  revenues.  First,  diesel 
fuel  used  in  mining  and  manufacturing  and 
forestry  will  now  bear  no  tax  as  compared  to 
the  present  eight  cent  tax.  This  represents  a 
substantial  tax  cut  which  will  lower  costs  to 
all  users,  particularly  in  northern  Ontario 
communities,  largely  dependent  on  this  energy 
source.  Second,  the  taxation  of  all  energy 
sources  used  for  the  same  purpose  eliminates 
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the  bias  in  favour  of  formerly  untaxed  energy 
sources.  Third,  by  taxing  energy  there  ■vsdll 
be  an  incentive  to  prevent  waste  and  to 
achieve  the  most  eflBcient  utilization  of  this 
vital  resource. 

Mr.  Stokes:  That  will  really  help  the  people 
of  the  north  with  their  heating.  The  govern- 
ment should  be  really  proud  of  itself. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  think  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  pollution  will  also  be  diminished 
somewhat. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  again  that  I  am 
proposing  to  enrich  Ontario's  tax  credit  sys- 
tem. The  additional  tax  credit  I  am  proposing 
will  more  than  offset  the  additional  costs  of 
heating  and  lighting  on  the  average  residence 
resulting  from  this  taxation  of  energy. 

The  members  will  recall  that  in  the  1972 
budget,  Ontario  established  a  new  property 
tax  credit  plan  which  relates  property  taxes 
to  ability  to  pay  via  the  personal  income  tax 
mechanism.  Subsequendy,  Manitoba  and  Al- 
berta introduced  similar  schemes  to  channel 
tax  relief  to  those  individuals  and  families 
least  able  to  pay. 

Ontario  taxpayers  are  now  filing  their  1972 
income  tax  returns  and  getting  the  benefits 
of  this  progressive  programme.  We  have  co- 
operated closely  with  the  Department  of 
National  Revenue  to  iron  out  initial  diflScuI- 
ties  and  have  foimd  that  the  tax  credit  system 
is  working  remarkably  smoothly. 

I  expect  that  $160  million  or  more  in  prop- 
erty tax  credits  will  be  provided  to  Ontario 
taxpayers  either  in  the  form  of  tax  refunds 
or  reduced  income  tax  liability  in  this  year. 

Given  this  good  performance,  I  am  propos- 
ing to  enrich  the  benefits  distributed  through 
the  tax  credit  mechanism  to  ensure  that  the 
burden  of  the  tax  on  energy  and  the  in- 
creased sales  tax  does  not  fall  on  our  low 
income  families,  I  am  recommending  the 
introduction  of  a  retail  sales  tax  credit  which 
would  provide  $90  million  of  offsetting  tax 
relief. 

While  the  mechanics  of  such  a  sales  tax 
credit  must  be  arranged  with  the  federal 
government,  I  favour  a  simple  tax  credit 
formula  equal  to  one  per  cent  of  personal 
exemptions.  Based  on  the  1973  level  of 
exemptions,  this  would  provide  a  tax  credit 
of  $16  to  single  taxpayers,  $30  to  a  married 
couple,  $36  to  a  family  of  four,  $48  to  a 
family  with  six  children  and  so  on. 

By  comparison,  the  seven  per  cent  tax  on 
energy  would  amount  to  $28  per  year  per 
household   on   average,   estimating   total   ex- 


penses on  home  heating  and  lighting  to  be 
$400  per  year.  Where  families  choose  to 
economize  on  heating  and  lighting  costs 
however,  they  will  be  money  ahead  as  a 
result  of  this  move. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Why  can't  they  freeze  a  little? 
Is  that  what  the  minister  is  saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  I  notice  that  our 
family  is  turning  down  the  thermostat  a  bit 
this  year. 

The  total  value  of  the  retail  sales  tax  credit 
is  estimated  to  amount  to  approximately  $90 
million. 

An  hon.  member:  Cover  it  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  I  have  covered  that. 

The  total  value  of  the  retail  sales  tax 
credit  is  estimated  to  amoimt  to  approxi- 
mately $90  million  per  year  compared  to 
total  tax  increases  of  $50  million  from  energy 
used  for  residential  heating  and  lighting. 
Thus,  a  new  sales  tax  credit  will  offset  the 
energy  tax  and  the  increased  sales  tax  burden 
on  half  or  more  of  our  families.  Budget  paper 
B  illustrates  the  progressive  result  of  the  sales 
tax  credit  and  the  existing  property  tax  credit. 

When  Ontario's  new  credit  tax  system  was 
introduced  in  last  year's  budget,  my  prede- 
cessor indicated  that  the  province  would  like 
to  substitute  tax  credits  for  our  supplementary 
grants  to  needy  pensioners.  At  present  we 
are  paying  some  $20  million,  in  the  form  of 
$50  and  $100  grants,  to  pensioners  in  receipt 
of  the  federal  guaranteed  income  supplement. 

Now  that  the  basic  tax  credit  plan  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  year,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  make  this  change.  Accord- 
ingly, I  am  recommending  a  pensioner  tax 
credit  of  $100  on  a  sliding  scale  related  to 
taxable  income  to  tax  filers  who  are  65  years 
of  age  or  over.  This  pension,  or  tax  credit, 
will  have  a  value  of  $40  million  annually, 
which  is  $20  million  more  than  our  existing 
grants  to  needy  pensioners,  which  will  be 
ended. 

Altogether  then,  the  new  tax  credits  I  am 
proposing  will  enrich  Ontario's  tax  redistri- 
bution plan  by  $130  million  to  a  total  value 
of  $290  million  for  the  1973  income  tax  year. 

The  total  tax  credit  payable  under  Ontario's 
enriched  plan  will  be  the  sum  of  the  property 
tax  credit,  sales  tax  credit  and  pensioner  tax 
credit,  less  one  per  cent  of  taxable  income. 
This  ensures  the  distribution  of  benefits 
among  Ontario  taxpayers  on  the  fairest  pos- 
sible basis. 
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I  am  confident  that  this  will  make  our 
total  tax  burden  more  equitable  for  our 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  outlined  the  tax  meas- 
ures the  government  has  decided  to  recom- 
mend to  strengthen  Ontario's  basic  financial 
capacity  and  to  ensure  fairer  distribution  of 
the  total  tax  burden.  Now  let  me  turn  to  a 
number  of  tax  changes  which  I  am  proposing 
for  other  reasons. 

Security  transfer  tax:  The  Ontario  com- 
mittee on  taxation  regarded  the  security- 
transfer  tax  as  "a  nuisance  tax  and  that  it  has 
no  relation  to  benefits  received."  It  said  the 
tax  was  "not  simple,  clear  or  certain"  and  it 
proposed  the  substitution  of  a  retail  sales 
tax  on  the  commissions  charged  by  security 
dealers  and  brokers.  The  select  committee  of 
the  Legislature  endorsed  this  recommenda- 
tion, subject  to  implementation  of  similar 
taxes  in  Quebec  and  British  Columbia.  The 
select  committee  recognized  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  impose  either  form  of  tax  in  Ontario 
without  losing  business,  unless  similar  taxes 
are  imposed  on  all  Canadian  stock  exchanges. 
Quebec  abolished  its  transfer  tax  a  year  ago 
and  there  is  no  similar  tax  in  British  Colum- 
bia, so  Ontario  now  is  alone  in  taxing  security 
transfers. 

A  significant  loss  of  trading  is  evident  as 
a  consequence.  Statistics  show  that  Toronto's 
share  of  the  market  has  fallen  to  70.4  per 
cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1973,  from  71.3 
per  cent  in  the  corresponding  period  last 
year.  A  further  decline  is  indicated  for  March 
when  the  share  dropped  69.3  per  cent.  Even 
more  significant,  the  value  of  trading  on  the 
Toronto  Stock  Exchange  grew  by  only  8.7 
per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1973  over  the 
first  quarter  of  1972.  By  contrast,  trading  on 
the  Montreal  exchanges  rose  by  35  per  cent. 

To  the  extent  that  this  shift  in  trading  is 
likely  to  continue  as  a  result  of  this  tax  dif- 
ferential, the  security  transfer  tax  is  self- 
defeating  as  a  revenue-raising  instrument. 
More  important,  retention  of  this  impost  by 
Ontario  would  result  in  a  loss  of  related 
private  sector  income  and  jobs,  vdth  conse- 
quent reductions  in  our  other  revenues  such 
as  personal  and  corporate  income  taxes. 
Therefore,  I  propose  to  repeal  the  security 
transfer  tax,  effective  immediately,  to  ensure 
that  Ontario  retains  its  position  as  the  major 
capital  market  in  Canada.  The  anticipated 
gross  loss  in  revenues  from  this  source  this 
year  is  $7  million.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  removal  of  this  impost  will 
have  a  positive  influence  on  the  acquisition 
of  equity  ownership  by  Canadians. 


Highway  tolls  and  park  fees:  Fees,  licences 
and  permits  of  various  kinds  are  an  important 
element  in  Ontario's  total  revenue  structure. 
Following  a  complete  review  of  these  fees  in 
1972,  many  were  increased  and  more  prdp- 
erly  reflect  the  actual  operating  costs  of  the 
associated  service,  function  or  benefit  to  users. 
Further  review  this  year  has  indicated  two 
areas  where  a  change  is  desirable-^oUs  on 
the  Burlington  Bay  and  Garden  City  skyways, 
and  provincial  park  fees. 

I  propose  to  ehminate  tolls  on  the  Bur- 
lington Bay  and  Garden  City  skyways  effec- 
tive July  1. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Be  careful.  Don't  get  car- 
ried away.  The  member  for  Welland  South 
almost  let  himself  go. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  He  just  doesn't  like  the  name. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  These  tolls  have  proved 
to  be  costly  and  troublesome.  They  are  not 
in  accord  with  the  government's  overall  policy 
of  toll-free  highways  and  bridges. 

This  removal  should  speed  up  traffic  and 
ehminate  irritation  to  commuters,  tourists  and 
truck  drivers.  I  also  propose  to  eliminate 
camping  and  day  fees  in  our  provincial  parks 
for  all  Canadian  senior  citizens,  effective  to- 


An  hon.  member:  Great  move.  Great  move! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  will  ensure  that  our 
senior  citizens  can  enjoy  the  serenity  of 
Ontario's  public  recreation  areas  at  no  cost. 
My  colleagues  responsible  for  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  and  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  will  provide 
full  details  in  their  estimates. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  will  aggravate! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Regarding  succession  duty 
reductions,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  Ontario  goverrunent 
to  withdraw  gradually  from  the  succession 
duty  field  of  taxation  as  capital  gains  taxa- 
tion matures. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  mistaken  pohcy. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  the  1970  and  1971 
budgets  we  introduced  tax  changes  which 
eliminated  succession  duties  on  all  but  the 
largest  estates.  As  a  result,  our  revenue  yield 
has  declined  from  $81  million  in  1970-1971 
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to  an  estimated  $70  million  in  1973-1974. 
During  the  same  period,  revenues  accruing 
to  the  province  from  the  federal  estate  tax 
have  gone  from  $28  million  to  $2  million  for 
this  year. 

In  this  budget,  I  am  proposing  measures 
to  continue  this  policy  of  phased  decreases 
in  succession  duties.  I  think  this  approach  is 
warranted  for  two  reasons.  First,  our  succes- 
sion duties  continue  to  have  an  undesirable 
impact  on  small  businesses,  family  farms  and 
Canadian  ownership.  Second,  other  provinces 
are  vacating  this  field.  In  recent  months  both 
New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
have  announced  their  intention  to  eliminate 
succession  duties.  Quebec  has  also  announced 
staged  reductions  in  its  succession  duties— a 
20  per  cent  cut  effective  Jan.  1,  1973,  and  a 
further  20  per  cent  cut  effective  Jan.  1,  1974. 

Last  year  the  government  appointed  an 
advisory  committee  on  succession  duties  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  Alex  Langford, 
QC.  This  committee  has  just  completed  its 
report,  which  has  been  tabled  in  the  Legis- 
lature. On  behalf  of  the  government,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  their  efforts  and  ac- 
complishments. In  the  months  ahead,  we 
intend  to  review  and  assess  the  committee's 
recommendations  with  a  view  to  making  im- 
provements in  our  statute. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  proceed  with  immediate 
changes  in  three  priority  areas,  interspousal 
transfers,  family  farms  and  family  firms.  Let 
me  outline,  briefly,  the  substance  of  these 
changes  and  the  principles  upon  which  they 
are  based.  Full  details  are  set  out  in  the 
appendix  to  this  statement  dealing  with  tax 
changes. 

I  propose  to  eliminate  all  duty  on  transfer 
of  assets  between  spouses.  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  accumulation  of  assets  by  a  couple  over 
their  lifetime  is  a  joint  effort  and  that  it  is 
unreasonable  upon  the  death  of  one  partner 
to  impose  a  tax  on  the  surviving  spouse. 

I  also  propose  to  relieve  the  burden  of 
succession  duties  on  bona  fide  family  farms 
by  permitting  a  disappearing  amortization  or 
gradual  forgiveness  of  death  duty  on  farm 
assets  over  a  25-year  period,  provided  the 
farm  continues  to  operate  as  a  family  farm. 
Family  farms  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  this 
province.  Relief  from  death  taxation  will  help 
to  preserve  family  farms  and  their  attendant 
green  space  as  well  as  ensure  continuation  of 
their  unique  contribution  to  our  society.  In 
conjunction  with  these  changes  in  succession 


duties,  the  government  also  intends  to  make 
provision  for  a  once-in-a-lifetime  gift  of  ar* 
interest  in  a  family  farm  by  a  farmer  to  his 
children  of  up  to  $50,000  free  of  gift  tax. 

I  intend  to  introduce  amendments  to  alle- 
viate the  burden  of  duty  on  family  firms.  The 
government  considers  it  imperative  that  Cana- 
dian ownership  be  encouraged,  particularly  in 
family  firms  which  have  been  created  by 
Canadians.  Therefore,  I'm  proposing  a  choice 
of  alternatives— six  years  to  pay  or  payments 
in  shares  to  the  Ontario  Heritage  Founda- 
tion. This  latter  provision  is  similar  to  the 
practice  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  it 
appears  to  have  worked  well.  If  an  election 
is  made  to  pay  in  shares,  the  government  will 
accept  shares  from  the  firm  at  fair  market 
value,  thereby  eliminating  the  need  to  sell 
controlling  interest  in  the  company  in  order 
to  satisfy  succession  duty  obligations.  It  is 
my  belief,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  new  meas- 
ures will  help  retain  family  firms  within  the 
control  of  Canadians. 

This  package  of  succession  duty  reforms 
comes  into  effect  after  midnight  tonight.  I 
estimate  the  total  revenue  cost  of  these 
necessary  and  practical  reforms  to  be  about 
$11  million  in  the  1973-1974  fiscal  year. 

Reduction  in  farm  property  taxes:  In  addi- 
tion to  the  relief  from  gift  tax  and  succession 
duties  on  family  farms,  the  government  has 
decided  to  reduce  the  property  taxes  borne 
by  farmers.  At  present,  we  provide  $20  mil- 
lion in  grants,  offsetting  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  property  taxes  paid  by  farmers,  or  about 
half  of  the  property  taxes  applicable  to  farm 
lands.  This  year  we  are  increasing  our  tax 
relief  grant  to  50  per  cent  of  the  total  prop- 
erty tax  burden,  which  is  equivalent  to  com- 
plete exemption  from  property  taxation  for 
all  farm  lands. 

Concurrent  with  this  additional  farm  tax 
relief,  the  province  intends  to  tighten  the 
administration  of  this  programme  to  ensure 
that  the  benefits  go  to  genuine  farmers.  Con- 
sequently, the  increased  funding  we  have 
provided  in  the  1973  estimates  amounts  to 
$16  million.  This  will  help  Ontario  farmers 
to  hold  down  production  costs  at  a  time  when 
food  prices  are  rising  rapidly. 

Let  me  conclude  this  section  on  tax  meas- 
ures by  mentioning  briefly  the  province's 
policy  with  respect  to  taxation  of  resource 
industries.  This  area  of  taxation  has  been 
subject  to  extensive  federal  changes  in  Bill 
C-259,  as  well  as  much  recent  changes  by  a 
number  of  provinces.  Ontario  is  devoting 
considerable  time  to  researching  this  complex 
area  in  order  to  develop  its  own  long-term 
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strategy.  In  the  meantime,  we  have  intro- 
duced some  minor  changes  to  parallel  im- 
provements made  in  the  new  federal  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  not  an  improvement. 

Mr.  Foulds:  May  give  them  time  to  get  it 
out  of  the  ground. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Other  federal  changes  in- 
volve major  policy  considerations  and  a 
complete  assessment  of  their  potential  impact 
on  Ontario  mining  and  petroleum  companies. 
Moreover,  these  federal  changes  do  not  begin 
to  take  effect  until  Jan.  1,  1974.  Accordingly, 
I  wish  to  reiterate  that  Ontario  will  bring 
forward  its  long-term  policy  on  resource  taxa- 
tion as  well  as  the  necessary  amendments  to 
the  Corporations  Tax  Act  before  the  end  of 
1973.  In  designing  our  policy  we  continue  to 
aim  for  the  objectives  set  out  in  the  1971 
budget  by  my  colleague:  To  maintain  the 
total  tax  burden  on  the  mining  industry 
approximately  at  its  present  level. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Treasurer  doesn't  have  to 
say  any  more. 

Mr.  Renwick:  There's  a  lot  of  study  to  be 
done. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  To  preserve  provincial 
revenues  and  revenue  grovviih  capacity  from 
the  mining  industry  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Martel:  Santa  Glaus. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  To  provide  incentives  to 
encourage  new  investments  in  mining  and 
processing  in  Ontario.  And  to  compensate  for 
tax  shifts  which  would  endanger  small  com- 
panies and  dependent  mining  communities. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Treasurer  had  better  read 
Kierans.  Small  companies  are  going  out  of 
existence. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  are  concerned  also 
about  the  future  of  our  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. We  intend  to  assess  our  tax  impact 
on  the  forestry  industry,  on  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  as  well  as  other  considerations 
in  determining  what  provincial  assistance 
might  be  required  and  practical. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Forty-six  million  out  of  one 
and  a  half  billion! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  aggregate  the  tax 
measures  1  have  proposed  will  generate  an 
estimated  $333  million  in  additional  tax 
revenues  in  1973-1974. 


Mr.  Martel:  It's  a  disgrace. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Of  this  amount  Ontario 
is  passing  on  $182  million,  or  more  than  the 
value  of  one  point  of  our  retail  sales  tax,  to 
local  governments.  This  will  greatly  strength- 
en the  financial  base  of  Ontario  munici- 
palities and  create  a  more  balanced  and 
progressive  overall  structure  in  this  province. 
In  addition,  $130  million  will  be  dedicated  to 
retail  sales  tax  and  pensioner  credits  which 
improve  the  fairness  of  the  tax  system. 

The  revenue  changes  I've  described  will 
maintain  cash  requirements  at  $836  million, 
almost  the  same  level  as  1972-1973.  Our 
budgetary  deficit  will  be  reduced  to  $402 
million  which  I  believe  to  be  appropriate 
for  the  coming  year.  Moreover,  this  improve- 
ment in  the  province's  financial  p>osition  has 
been  achieved  at  the  same  time  that  we  have 
embarked  upon  a  bold  plan  of  revenue- 
sharing  with  local  governments.  As  a  result, 
the  total  provincial-municipal  sector  in  On- 
tario will  now  be  in  a  sound  financial  posi- 
tion to  meet  public  needs  and  emerging 
priorities.  A  table  sets  forth  the  details. 

Total  cash  requirements  of  $836  million  in 
1973-1974  are  consistent  with  our  decision  to 
adopt  a  neutral  fiscal  stance  in  the  economy. 
It  also  demonstrates  the  government's  deter- 
mination to  protect  the  province's  high  credit 
rating  in  the  capital  markets.  I  point  out  that 
this  estimate  of  cash  requirements  includes 
$144  million  for  the  North  Pickering  com- 
munity development  project.  We  have  pro- 
vided this  full  amount  in  our  estimates  but 
our  net  costs  could  be  substantially  lower  if  a 
satisfactory  agreement  for  CMHC  participa- 
tion can  be  reached.  Final  cash  requirements 
for  1973-1974,  therefore,  could  be  $692 
million. 

I  estimate  that  our  non-public  financing 
will  amount  to  $915  million  in  the  current 
year.  This  exceeds  our  cash  requirements  by 
$79  million.  It  is  my  intention  to  use  these 
funds  and  any  unutilized  portion  of  the  $144 
million  North  Pickering  suspense  account  to 
reduce  the  province's  outstanding  public  debt. 
In  other  words,  Ontario's  public  debt  will  be 
reduced  by  between  $100  million  and  $200 
million  in  1973-1974. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the 
Legislature  to  share  my  belief  that  this  is  a 
workable  and  a  responsible  budget  which 
charts  a  clear  course  of  action  for  the  year 
ahead. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  Treasurer's  course  is 
clear.  Hit  the  little  guy. 
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Hon.   Mr.  White:   It  applies  stringent  re-  Mr.  Lewis:   No  one  else  could  have  car- 

straints    on   provincial    spending.    It    accords  ried  it  ofiF;  I  am  prepared  to  give  the  Treas- 

the  highest  priority  to  sharing  resources  with  urer  that.  Two  per  cent  on  the  sales  tax  and 

local  governments.  It  redistributes  the  burden  he  smiles, 

of  taxation  to  make  it  fairer.  It  nurtures  our  ^     *         •  1 1 

rural   sector.   It  encourages   wise  use  of  re-  ^on.  E.  A.  Wmkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 

sources.  It  assists  Canadian  entrepreneurs.  It  ment    Board    of    Cabinet):    Mr.    Speaker     I 

raises   revenues   to   keep   the   province  in   a  ^^"^^  ^^  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 

sound    financial    position    and    it    maintains  J^^^^^  but,  prior  to  that,  I  would  advise  the 

Ontario's  reputation  for  fiscal  integrity.  "^^^e  that  tomorrow  we  will  be  in  committee 

,,_,          ,               ,-1,1  of  supply. 

Mr.    Speaker,    this    concludes    my   budget 

statement  and  copies  with  the  budget  papers  Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 

will  now  be  distributed.  Thank  you.  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 

adjournment  of  the  debate.  The  House  adjourned  at  5:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  pleased  to  have  visi- 
tors with  us  today— in  the  east  gallery,  stu- 
dents from  Bloor  Collegiate  Institute  of  To- 
ronto, and  St.  Roch  Separate  School  of 
Weston;  in  the  west  gallery,  students  from 
T.  A.  Blakelock  Secondary  School  of  Oak- 
ville.  Later  on  in  the  morning  we  will  be 
favoured  with  the  presence  of  teachers  from 
St.  John's  School  of  Kitchener  in  the  east 
gallery. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


CYANIDE  DISCHARGE  TO 
SEWAGE  TREATMENT  PLANT 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  morning 
in  Kitchener  the  sewage  treatment  plant  ex- 
perienced an  upset  in  treatment  process.  One 
of  the  operators  who  had  had  experience  with 
cyanide  suggested  this  smelled  like  it  and  the 
bylaw  enforcement  oflScer  for  the  regional 
municipality  was  contacted. 

Samples  were  collected  and  at  noon  the 
aeration  section  contained  about  five  parts 
per  million  total  cyanide  and  at  2  p.m.  the 
efiluent  contained  about  1.5  parts  per  million 
free  cyanide.  The  river  flow  at  the  time  was 
about  1,000  cu  ft  per  sec  giving  a  pollution 
factor  of  about  50  to  1.  Therefore  the  con- 
centration in  the  river  was  probably  less  than 
0.1  parts  per  million,  and  I  might  say  that 
the  permissible  level  in  public  surface  water 
supplies  is  0.2  parts  per  million. 

Our  staff  and  staff  from  the  region  were 
on  site  and  the  waterworks  downstream  at 
Brantford  and  Cayuga  was  notified  as  a  pre- 
cautionary measure.  With  the  time  delay  to 
Brantford  of  30  hours  and  a  further  30  hours 
to  Cayuga,  and  the  additional  dilution  from 
the  Nith  River  and  other  tributary  streams, 
the  levels  will  be  much  below  the  safety 
limit  when  the  contaminant  reaches  these  po- 
table supplies. 

The  MOHs  have  been  notified,  of  course. 
In  summary,  at  this  point,  no  public  health 
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hazard  exists.  The  source  is  being  traced  by 
the  city  but  some  biological  life  in  the  river 
may  be  affected. 

USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement  in  connection  with 
the  recommendations  contained  in  section  116 
of  the  Provincial  Auditor's  report,  1971-1972, 
and  in  response  to  several  questions  with  re- 
spect to  government  policy  in  this  matter, 
which  have  been  raised  recently  by  hon. 
members  opposite  and  directed  to  my  col- 
league the  hon.  Minister  of  Natural  Resources 
(Mr.  Bemier). 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  Jan.  2,  1973,  the  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet  directed  that  the  cost 
of  all  flights  for  purposes  other  than  resource 
protection  and  development  is  to  be  charged 
at  a  standard  hourly  rate,  approved  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Management  Board  and  on  a 
pro-rata  basis  where  applicable,  to  the  minis- 
try or  ministries  concerned.  Where  a  group 
of  ministers  or  oflBcials  is  involved,  the  total 
cost  will  be  charged  to  the  ministry  of 
primary  interest.  Where  such  a  flight  is  made 
in  respect  of  government  business  generally 
or  by  any  minister  representing  the  govern- 
ment, the  cost  will  be  charged  to  the  Minis- 
try of  Government  Services. 

With  respect  to  the  policy  governing  the 
use  of  these  facilities.  Management  Board  has 
further  directed  that  they  shall  be  made 
available  to  transport  ministers  or  deputies 
on  those  occasions  when  constraints  on  time, 
cost  and  the  availability  of  alternatives  make 
any  other  transportation  arrangements  in- 
appropriate. This  policy  is  now  in  effect  in 
all  ministries,  and  the  policy  outlined  by  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  in  his  statement  of  April 
4,  1972,  will  continue  to  apply  insofar  as  the 
Premier  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  has  not 
altered  its  view  with  respect  to  the  tabling 
of  flight  records,  logbooks  or  other  documents 
in  connection  with  the  various  aircraft  used 
by  the  government. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  has 
not  deemed  it  advisable  to  act  on  the  first 
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recommendation  contained  in  the  report  to 
the  minister  and  has  determined  that  the  com- 
plete supervision,  including  the  administra- 
tive and  operating  expenses  of  the  Toronto- 
based  aircraft,  should  continue  to  be  under 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  rather  than 
transferred  to  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  What 
about  making  them  available  to  northern 
members? 


WCB  OFFICIAL 

Hon.  F.  Guindon  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  evening  of  April  3,  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey-Bruce  (Mr,  Sargent),  who 
unfortunately  is  not  in  his  seat  this  morning, 
in  his  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
made  several  remarks  about  Mr.  A.  G.  Mac- 
Donald,  executive  manager  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board.  The  tone  and  context 
of  the  remarks  have  left  the  impression  in 
Hansard  that  Mr.  MacDonald  accepted  a 
bribe. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  How  does 
Hansard  express  a  tone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  As  the  House  knows, 
Mr.  Speaker,  such  action  on  Mr.  MacDonald's 
part  would  constitute  grounds  for  a  criminal 
prosecution. 

The  hon.  member  said: 

He  has  a  $75,000  yacht,  he  has  two  lovely 
homes,  he  winters  in  Switzerland,  yet  he  is  the 
man  who,  on  a  $30,000  salary,  engineered  the 
Fidinam  deaL 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point  out  to  the  House 
that  Mr.  MacDonald  does  not  own  a  boat,  he 
has  one  home  and  he  has  never  been  to 
Switzerland,  or  even  Europe,  for  that  matter. 

An  hon.  member:  Wrong  again! 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Par 
for  the  course  for  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Mr.  MacDonald  has 
been  with  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  since  1946,  and  in  those  27  years  he 
has  been  steadily  promoted  to  his  present 
position  as  executive  manager,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  deputy  minister. 

I  very  greatly  regret  that  the  hon.  member 
should  make  such  an  attack  on  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald, and  I  feel  that  the  member's  actions 
were  cruel  and  cowardly.  The  member  is  well 
aware  that  Mr.  MacDonald  cannot  rebut  the 
member's  remarks  either  in  the  House  or  in 
a  court  of  law. 


I  do  not  expect  the  member  to  apologize 
to  the  House,  neither  do  I  presume  that  he 
would  have  the  coiu?age  of  his  convictions  to 
repeat  his  remarks  outside  the  House.  My 
only  purpose  in  making  this  statement  is  to 
ensure  that  Hansard  shows  the  member's 
accusation  did  not  go  unchallenged. 


OPERATING  GRANTS  TO 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

Hon.  J.  McNie  (Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  state- 
ments in  which  I  think  the  members  will  be 
interested.  One  has  to  do  with  the  letter  that 
went  out  yesterday  to  all  the  universities  and 
community  colleges  advising  them  as  to  the 
implications  of  the  budget  as  far  as  their  own 
funding  is  concerned. 

Total  operating  grants  to  the  imiversities 
and  community  colleges  will  rise  from  $555.4 
million  to  $603.9  million,  or  8.7  per  cent  over 
1972-1973.  Much  of  the  increase  in  the  fund- 
ing comes  with  a  rise  in  the  value  in  the 
basic  income  unit  which  is  used  as  referred  to 
yesterday  in  the  Treasurer's  (Mr.  White)  state- 
ment. Other  factors  affecting  the  increase  to 
universities  include  added  weight  to  part- 
time  programmes  for  grant  purposes;  more 
support  for  bilingual  programmes,  and  an 
increase  in  grants  to  municipalities  in  lieu  of 
taxes  for  education  facilities. 

As  members  were  previously  made  aware, 
the  formula  for  calculating  grants  based  on 
enrolment  has  been  changed  with  the  intro- 
duction of  slip-year  financing.  Under  this 
method,  grants  for  the  1973-1974  fiscal  year 
will  be  based  on  actual  enrolment  in  1972- 
1973.  At  a  time  when  post-secondary  enrol- 
ment is  levelling  off  or  actually  declining  at 
some  institutions,  this  approach  will  provide 
the  institutions  with  an  assured  level  of  pro- 
vincial support  and  assist  them  in  their 
financial  management.  Since  many  community 
colleges  still  are  expanding  at  varying  rates, 
however,  they  will  receive  a  transitional  slip- 
year  grant  for  this  part  only  to  allow  for 
enrolment  growth  in  full-time  and  part-time 
programmes. 

Smaller  universities,  such  as  Brock  and 
Trent,  which  have  been  experiencing  prob- 
lems due  to  declining  enrolments,  will  receive 
added  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  fixed  sum 
compensatory  grant  based  on  careful  assess- 
ment of  their  needs. 

The  government's  policy  of  placing  greater 
emphasis  on  part-time  studies  at  Ontario 
universities  is  reflected  in  a  decision  now  to 
count  five  course  registrations  as  a  full-time 
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equivalent  for  grant  purposes.  A  new  method 
of  calculating  support  for  bilingual  pro- 
grammes will  also  be  introduced. 

I  might  add  that  the  full  text  of  this  state- 
ment will  be  made  available  to  all  members 
today. 

University  schools  of  social  work  will  re- 
ceive supplementary  grants  to  finance  field 
construction  that  used  to  be  supported  by  the 
federal  Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  and  the  former  provincial  Depart- 
ment of  Social  and  Family  Services. 

Extra-formula  grants  for  undergraduate 
programmes  in  health  sciences  and  law  will 
go  to  nine  universities:  University  of  Guelph 
for  veterinary  medicine;  University  of  Wind- 
sor and  York  University  for  law;  University 
of  Ottawa  and  Queen's  University  for  law, 
medicine  and  interns;  University  of  Toronto 
and  University  of  Western  Ontario  for  law, 
medicine,  interns  and  dentistry;  McMaster 
University  for  medicine  and  interns,  and  to 
the  University  of  Waterloo  for  optometry. 

For  the  first  time  in  1973-1974  the  colleges' 
estimates  include  operating  support  for  9,500 
diploma  niursing  students  who  will  be  inte- 
grated into  the  system  in  September.  Several 
colleges  already  are  involved  in  health 
sciences  programmes.  Some  nurses'  training 
will  continue  in  regional  and  hospital  nursing 
school  facilities. 

The  ministry's  estimates,  when  they  are 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  will  also  pro- 
vide support  of  registered  nursing  assistants 
schools,  including  some  provisions  for  stu- 
dents' living  allowances.  It  is  expected  that 
the  RNA  schools  eventually  will  be  integrated 
into  the  colleges,  at  which  time  the  college 
grants  will  be  adjusted  accordingly. 

In  addition  to  support  for  fee-paying  post- 
secondary  students,  colleges  will  receive 
grants  approximately  equal  to  last  year's 
for  adult  training.  This  will  include  spon- 
sored students  referred  by  Canada  Manpower 
centres  and  from  the  province's  programme 
for    training    in    business    and   industry. 

The  estimates  also  provide  for  apprentices' 
tuition  under  the  Ontario  Apprenticeship  and 
Tradesmen's  Qualification  Act.  For  both  col- 
leges and  universities,  grants  to  municipalities 
in  lieu  of  taxes  for  post-secondary  education 
facilities  have  been  increased  from  previous 
dual  rates  of  $25  or  $35  to  a  universal  $50 
for  each  full-time  student. 

We  have  emphasized  that  the  status  of 
capital  financing  remains  essentially  un- 
changed since  last  November's  announcement 
of  a  moratorium  on  new  building  projects. 


The  capital  estimates  for  1973-1974  of  $65 
million,  which  is  down  from  the  1972-1973 
actual  $147  million,  will  provide  only  for 
the  capital  requirements  of  those  facilities 
already  under  construction  or  for  emergency 
renovations.  The  renovations  will  be  on  a 
very  limited  basis,  reflecting  the  results  of  a 
government  survey  of  institutional  needs. 


STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAMME 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  The  other  statement,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  to  do  with  student  awards. 

Major  changes  in  the  Ontario  Student 
Awards  Programme  are  being  announced  to- 
day. I  just  visited  this  morning  with  the 
student  awards  officers  from  around  the  prov- 
ince and  I  am  pleased  at  the  very  enthusiastic 
response  we  have  received  from  these  oflBcers. 

The  total  provided  in  the  estimates  for  all 
student  aid  programmes  in  1973-1974  has 
been  increased  to  $38.4  million  compared 
with  an  actual  expenditure  of  about  $27  mil- 
lion in  the  current  year. 

The  modified  student  aid  programme  in- 
cludes improvement  in  the  parental  contribu- 
tion table,  higher  allowances  for  married 
students,  an  increase  in  the  student  awards 
weekly  allowances,  loans  for  students  seeking 
financial  independence  from  their  parents, 
more  bursaries  to  help  students  complete 
high  school,  fellowships  for  Ontario  graduate 
students  and  pilot  programmes  to  assist  part- 
time  students. 

There  are  several  highlights  I  would  like  to 
touch  on,  Mr.  Speaker. 

1.  To  encourage  scholarship  and  academic 
excellence  under  the  Ontario  Student  Awards 
Programme,  exemptions  for  academic  awards 
will  now  be  allowed  up  to  the  level  of  tuition 
and  incidental  fees.  Previously  the  limit  was 
$150. 

2.  An  improved  parental  contribution  table 
has  been  adopted  which  boosts  the  basic  fam- 
ily allowance  from  $1,800  to  $4,000.  This 
change  will  make  available  an  additional 
$5  million  in  grants  to  students  from  lower 
and  middle  income  families. 

3.  Where  both  of  the  student's  parents  are 
working,  the  allowable  deduction  has  been 
substantially  increased  and  now  includes  a 
babysitting  allowance. 

4.  The  weekly  miscellaneous  allowance  has 
been  increased  by  about  10  per  cent  to  sup- 
plement existing  provisions. 

5.  Married  students  will  benefit  to  the 
extent  of  half  a  million  dollars  in  grants  as  a 
result  of  a  modified  assessment  procedure. 
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6.  Ontario  students  who  have  worked  for 
at  least  two  full  years  and  who  wish  to  be 
financially  independent  of  their  parents  can 
now  apply  for  independent  status  under  the 
Canada  Student  Loans  Plan. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  provincial  talks 
with  Ottawa  leading  to  substantial  improve- 
ments in  the  overall  Canada  Student  Loans 
Plan.  The  disparity  between  our  programme 
for  assistance  and  the  other  provinces  tends 
to  increase,  and  we  have  taken  leadership— 
and  I  think  appropriately— in  getting  the 
other  provinces  together  to  get  Ottawa  to 
improve  the  programme  as  it  applies  to  the 
whole  of  the  Dominion  and  not  just  to  the 
students  in  our  province. 

We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  and 
they  have  been  very  co-operative.  .However, 
to  date  no  action  has  been  taken  on  two 
matters  which  have  been  sought  by  Ontario 
and  other  provinces: 

1.  Conditional  repayments  of  loans  based 
on  income  after  graduation. 

2.  Aid  for  part-time  students  under  the 
existing  federal   CSL  programme. 

We  have  developed  an  interim  programme 
which  goes  part  of  the  way  but  not  all  of 
the  way  toward  meeting  part-time  students' 
needs: 

1.  In  the  first  place,  all  publicly  supported 
post-secondary  institutions  in  Ontario  will  be 
encouraged  to  allow  part-time  students  to 
spread  their  tuition  payments  over  the  length 
of  their  course  when  that  fee  is  $50  or  more. 
The  province  will  make  accelerated  payments 
to  institutions  to  offset  any  internal  cash  flow 
problems. 

2.  The  ministry  is  also  undertaking  a  pro- 
gramme which  will  make  bank  loans  more 
readily  accessible  to  part-time  students,  and 
also  to  those  full-time  students  who  for 
various  reasons  choose  to  be  financially  in- 
dependent of  their  parents  but  who  do  not 
at  present  qualify  for  assistance. 

Continuing  studies  of  conditional  repay- 
ment of  loans  and  aid  to  part-time  students 
through  the  Canada  Student  Loans  pro- 
gramme are  being  carried  out  by  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  programmes  that  we  have  just 
announced  to  the  student  awards  oflBcers  and 
which  are  being  released  to  the  press  today. 
We  felt  it  was  important  to  get  tnis  informa- 
tion to  the  campuses  while  the  students  are 
still  there  and  making  plans  for  the  upcom- 
ing year. 


'BUDGET  HIGHLIGHTS' 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  inform  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture that  a  document  entitled  "Budget  High- 
lights" has  been  put  in  each  member's  postal 
box.  This  document  shows  the  additional 
grant  moneys  available  for  every  municipality 
in  Ontario,  and  my  thought  was  that  some 
of  the  hon.  members  might  like  to  get  this 
before  they  go  home  for  the  weekend. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions.  The  hon. 
member  for  Downsview. 


SALES  TAX  ON  ENERGY 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Treasurer. 

Does  the  Treasurer  not  think  that  the  im- 
position of  a  seven  per  cent  tax  on  energy 
announced  in  yesterday's  budget  is  a  regres- 
sive form  of  tax,  taxing  as  it  does  necessities 
of  life  which  make  up  a  higher  portion  of  a 
poor  family's  budget  than  of  a  wealthy 
family's  budget?  Does  the  Treasurer  not 
agree  that  this  particular  form  of  tax  levies 
a  substantially  and  grossly  unfair  burden  on 
those  residents  of  the  province  in  northern 
Ontario  whose  annual  costs  for  light,  and 
particularly  for  fuel  for  heating,  are  in  excess 
of  those  in  southern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
to  both  of  those  questions  is  no.  First  of  all, 
the  retail  sales  tax  credit  for  the  average 
family  in  this  province  will  exceed  the  retail 
sales  tax  on  fuel  and  the  incremental  retail 
sales  tax  on  other  goods. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  No 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Secondly,  the  additional 
resources— $8.6  million  in  the  stabilization 
fund  for  northern  municipalities— will  result 
in  a  disproportionately  large  mill  decrease.  So 
the  residents  of  northern  Ontario  will  have  a 
lower  tax  burden  as  a  result  of  this  budget 
than  they  did  before. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Oh, 
come  onl 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 
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Mr.  R,  G.  Hodgson  ( Victoria-Haliburton): 
Supplementary:  I  wonder  if  the  Treasurer 
has  considered  the  impost  that  will  apply  to 
rural  areas  of  the  province,  other  than  in 
northern  Ontario,  as  a  result  of  the  additional 
rural  Ontario  Hydro  rates? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knows,  we  have  shifted  $16  million  in 
one  project  alone  into  rural  Ontario— by 
which  I  mean  the  complete  property  exemp- 
tion on  all  farm  lands.  There  are  additional 
benefits  for  the  rural  sector  in  the  succession 
duty  changes  and  so  on.  So  while  what  my 
hon.  friend  says  is  perfectly  correct,  this  will 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  special  provisions 
for  rural  Ontario. 

And  if  I  may  say  so,  since  the  rural  sector 
has  lagged  and  since  average  incomes  are 
lower,  the  amount  available  to  most  citizens 
in  the  rural  sector  through  the  tax  credit 
mechanism,  I  should  think,  will  be  on  aver- 
age very  much  larger  than  for  the  average 
urbanite. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  I^wis:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  the  Treasurer  not  realize  that  his  seven 
per  cent  tax  on  energy  requirements  com- 
pletely undermines  the  credibility  of  Ontario's 
position  vis-a-vis  Alberta;  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pretend  any  longer  to  be  opposed  to  a 
two-price  system  in  Alberta  because  of  its 
effect  on  the  consumer  costs  in  Ontario,  and 
then  in  the  next  breath  impose  a  $28-a-year 
tax  for  families  in  Ontario  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  sir.  My  hon,  friend 
has  not  understood  these  provisions. 

Mr.  Singer:  Nobody  understands  them  ex- 
cept the  Treasurer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  falls  into  two  cate- 
gories. We  object  to  the  two-price  system 
emanating  from  Alberta  on  constitutional 
grounds  and  on  economic  grounds. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  on  constitutional  groimds! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Dealing  with  the  eco- 
nomic grounds,  the  matter  falls  into  two 
parts:  the  increased  costs  to  our  manufacturers 
which  will,  if  implemented,  induce  higher 
prices,  and  which  will  jeopardize  our  position 
in  world  market.  This  is  not  touched  by  the 
tax  because  all  energy  going  into  production 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  tax-free. 


Mr.  Lewis:  He  doesn't  like  giving  his  cor- 
porate friends  taxes. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Secondly,  since  the  retail 
sales  tax  credit  will  exceed  the  average  im- 
post on  households,  in  the  final  result  there 
is  no  net  tax  on  these  energies  consumed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.   E.  BuUbrook  (Samia):   By  way  of 
supplementary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Samia. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
Treasurer  in  response  to  my  deputy  leader  is 
able  to  tell  this  House  and  the  members  of 
the  public  without  reservation  or  equivoca- 
tion that  the  additional  unconditional  grants 
to  northern  Ontario  will  outweigh  the  adver- 
sity put  upon  them  in  coimection  with  the 
seven  per  cent  energy  tax,  would  hg  please 
give  us  some  figures  upon  which  he  and  his 
ministry  base  such  a  comment? 

For  example,  would  he  tell  us  the  benefit 
accruing  under  the  additional  grants  to  a 
family  with,  say,  four  children  and  earning 
$5,000  a  year  in  a  home  assessed  at  $2,800, 
having  regard  to  the  additional  expenditure 
for  energy  that  they  require  over  the  people 
of  southern  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  sir,  I  will  be  glad  to 
do  that.  I  provided  that  information  at  the 
press  conference  today.  I'll  tell  the  hon. 
member  the  figures  I  remember. 

The  total  net  tax  effect  on  a  married  per- 
son with  a  spouse- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  isn't  what  I'm  asking. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —and  two  children  tmder 
16,  earning  $5,000  a  year,  is  minus  $30,  by 
which  I  mean  his  total  tax  burden  will  be 
$30  less  this  year  than  last. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  That  is 
assuming  that  the  mill  rate  comes  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  for  a  married  person 
with  a  spouse  and  two  children  under  16. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  take  it  that  the  rules  of 
this  House  are  such  that  the  minister  does 
not  have  to  reply  to  a  question.  I  understand 
that  and  I'll  abide  by  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  doesn't  want 
to  hear  it,  eh? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  minister  is  not  answer- 
ing the   question.   Mr.  Speaker,   speaking  to 
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this  point  of  order,  what  he  is  doing  now  is 
mouthing  the  equation  that  he  gave  to  the 
press  yesterday  that  the  tax  on  that  par- 
ticular family  will  go  down  $30  and  the  tax 
on  people  earning  $50,000  will  go  up  $180. 
In  answer  to  my  deputy  leader- 
Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  The  point  of  order  is  that 
you  are  permitting  this  minister  not  to  answer 
the  question  at  all.  He  is  answering  a  com- 
pletely different  question. 

I  want  to  know  how  a  family  in  northern 
Ontario  is  not  adversely  affected  by  the  seven 
per  cent  tax  on  energy,  as  the  Treasurer  re- 
plied to  my  deputy  leader. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason 
is  that  we  have  shifted  enormous  resources 
into  northern  Ontario- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Give  me  the  amount. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —and  the  average  house- 
hold in  northern  Ontario  will  have  a  tax 
decrease— aside  from  the  general  provisions— 
of  $2.59,  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  a  second— a  year? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  A  further  supplementary 
then.  Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  the 
average  benefit  to  a  residential  property 
owner  in  northern  Ontario  over  his  counter- 
part in  southern  Ontario  is  $2.59  and  that 
that  benefit  will  outweigh  the  seven  per  cent 
imposition  on  energy?  Is  that  what  you're 
saying? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  I  am  not  saying  that. 
I  am  saying  that  the  additional  resources  put 
into  northern  Ontario  amount  to  something 
over  $60,  while  the  additional  taxes,  includ- 
ing the  tax  on  energy  and  the  higher  heating 
and  lighting  costs  in  northern  Ontario, 
amount  to  something  like  $58. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  Treasurer  doesn't  have 
the  figures  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  have  the  figures  ap- 
proximately. And  I've  got  them  precisely— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I'll  provide  the  exact 
figures  to  the  member. 

Mr.  Stokes:  As  a  supplementary,  did  the 
minister  not  say  yesterday  that  he  was  put- 
ting an  extra  10  per  cent  weighting  factor  in 
the  north  which  amoimted  to  $8.6  million? 


Did  he  not  say  that  he  was  eliminating  the 
mining  revenue  payments,  which  were  $13 
million,  so  there  would  be  a  decrease  of 
$4.5  million  accruing  to  the  north,  vis-a-vis 
the  south? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mining  revenue  payments 
were  made  to  municipalities  all  over  this 
province.  The  $8.6  million  is  simply  one 
aspect- 
Mr.  Stokes:  They  are  really  all  in  the 
north. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Just  a  minute.  These  are 
complicated  matters.  EXoes  the  member  want 
an  answer  or  doesn't  he?  Read  the  budget. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Read  the  budget! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'd  like  one,  but  can  I  defer 
to  my  colleague? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not  going  to  cut  the 
supplementaries  off  at  this  particular  point, 
but  I  must  point  out  to  the  hon.  members 
it's  becoming  an  argumentative  debate  and 
the  purpose- 
Mr.  Stokes:  I'd  like  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  The  purpose 
of  the  question  period  is  to  elicit  information 
from  the  minister.  We  don't  want  a  wide- 
ranging,  argumentative  debate. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  topic,  I 
have  allowed  several  supplementaries.  I 
allowed  the  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay 
to  ask  a  supplementary.  The  next  one  was 
the  hon.— 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Treasurer  was  in  the 
process  of  answering— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  On  a  point  of  order,  if  I 
may.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
this  particular  member,  nor  I  believe  the 
basic  intention  of  members  of  the  opposition, 
to  be  argumentative.  But  sir,  may  I  make 
this  point  of  order  to  you  to  explain  our 
position? 

Time  and  time  again,  week  in  and  week 
out,  we  don't  get  the  answers  to  our  ques- 
tions. Instead  it's  a  circuitous  involvement 
by  the  minister,  and  this  is  permitted.  If  they 
would  stand  up  and  say,  "I  don't  know," 
there  would  be  no  further  comment  on  our 
part. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  up  to  the  ministers. 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
question  of  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 
The  $8.6  miUion  is  just  one  of  the  factors 
in  this  new  property  tax  stabiHzation  plan. 
The  document  in  the  member's  postal  box 
will  show  him  exactly  how  much  additional 
money  is  available  to  his  municipalities. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I've  got  it  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Oh,  the  member  has  it 
there? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have  built  in 
a  further  assurance  for  mining  municipalities, 
namely,  that  they  will  receive  at  least  105 
per  cent  of  what  their  mining  revenue  pay- 
ment would  have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George,  a  supplementary. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wonder  if  I  could  be  enlightened  as  to 
the  method  by  which  this  retail  tax  credit  is 
to  be  administered?  I  don't  follow  the  admin- 
istration of  it,  and  I  would  like  to  know  the 
costs  of  administering  this  particular  item. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  details  of  the  credit 
are  yet  to  be  worked  out  with  Ottawa.  It  will 
constitute  an  additional  line  on  that  section 
of  the  income  tax  form  which  deals  with  the 
Ontario  tax  credits.  The  cost  of  administration, 
as  far  as  I  know,  is  zero.  I  think  the  federal 
government  does  that  for  us  without  any 
charge. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Soar- 
borough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  supplementary  which 
is  almost  for  clarification,  because  I  couldn't 
beheve  what  I  heard. 

Is  the  provincial  Treasurer  saying  that  the 
additional  revenues  and  credits  granted  to 
northern  Ontario  amount  to  approximately 
$60  a  year  per  family;  and  that  the  additional 
taxes  imposed  by  this  budget  amount  to  some- 
thing like  $58  a  year  per  family,  so  that  the 
addition  for  northern  Ontario  in  this  year,  by 
the  nature  of  the  beneficience  of  this  govern- 
ment, vdll  be  approximately  $2  a  year  per 
family? 

Mr.  Singer:  Let's  be  fair  to  him.  He  said 
$2.59. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  $2.59.  I  have  two  ques- 
tions which  flow  from  that  and  then  I'll  take 
my  seat.  Is  the  minister  telling  the  people 
of  northern  Ontario  that  he  is  correcting  the 
tax  inequities  in  this  province  for  them  at  the 
level  of  $2.59  a  year?  Can  he  imagine  what 


the  people  of  the  north  would  say  to  him  if 
they  understood  it  in  those  terms? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  sir.  I  have  responded 
to  a  question  from  the  member  for  Samia, 
dealing  with  the  extraordinary  heating  costs 
and  the  effect  of  this  tax.  I  am  saying  that  it 
will  not  cost  them  any  more,  it  will  cost  them 
less.  What  is  not  taken  into  consideration  in 
this  figure  is  a  wide  variety  of  tax  changes 
and  expenditure  changes  which  are  a  special 
benefit  for  the  north.  While  I  won't  attempt 
to  enumerate  all  of  these,  let  me  just  mention, 
by  way  of  illustration,  the  fact  that  the  tax 
on  off-highway  fuels  has  gone  from  eight 
cents  to  two  cents.  This  will  save  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  alone  a  couple  of  million 
dollars.  As  I  say,  this  is  only  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, because  there  are  many  changes  which 
will  affect  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  not  giving  the 
answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 


MUNICIPAL  GRANTS 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  an- 
other question  of  the  Treasurer.  If,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  one  of  his  important  budget  theories 
is  that  the  people  of  Ontario  in  the  end  run 
are  going  to  benefit  in  dollars  rather  than  pay 
more  dollars— and  that's  a  rather  hard  concept 
to  grasp  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  collect- 
ing so  much  more  money— and  if  that  depends 
on  the  advantage  taken  of  the  general  support 
grant,  could  the  minister  explain  how  any 
expanding  municipality,  which  is  going  to 
have  to  provide  for  more  people  than  it  did 
a  year  ago  and  which  is  going  to  have  to  pay 
more  in  salaries  than  it  did  a  year  ago,  is 
going  to  be  able  to  lessen  its  gross  revenue 
fund  expenditure  and  still  provide  for  more 
people,  pay  greater  salaries  and  provide  the 
additional  services?  Isn't  the  minister  pre- 
pared to  agree  that  this  particular  benefit  is 
only  going  to  be  available  and  the  general 
support  grant  is  only  going  to  be  of  reasonable 
advantage  to  those  small  municipalities  in 
Ontario  that  are  not  expanding  at  all,  that  are 
adding  no  people  and  that,  in  fact,  are  slowly 
disappearing? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  mat- 
ters are  fully  dealt  with  in  the  budget. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  and  I  read  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  If  the  hon.  member  can 
read,  I  hope  he  will  spend  the  weekend  read- 
ing it  and  trying  to  understand  it. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  an- 
swer instead  of  giving  a  lecture? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  will  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion. Toronto  is  going  to  get  more  than  $8 
milhon  more  this  year.  There  are  a  number 
of  additional  grants. 

Mr.  Singer:  Only  "if". 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  There  is  a  four  per  cent 
standard  grant.  There  is  a  property  tax  assess- 
ment deficiency  grant.  There  are  uncondi- 
tional grants,  including  the  increase  in  police 
grants.  So  almost  every  municipality  in  this 
province  vdll  receive  considerably  more 
money  than  it  did  before.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  provision  that  a  fast-grovdng  municipality 
with  extraordinary  costs  can  receive  addi- 
tional moneys  from  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary, the  minister  has  not— 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  last  supple- 
mentary. We  have  spent- 
Mr.  Singer:  No,  no!  This  is  the  first  supple- 
mentary on  the  second  question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  spent  more  than 
one-third  of  the  question  period  on  the  topic 
of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Singer:  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
budget  document  is  the  most  important  docu- 
ment— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  If  the  hon.  member 
hadn't  been  sleeping  and  yakking  all  yester- 
day afternoon,  he  would  understand  what  had 
been  said. 

Mrs.  Campbell.  Oh,  Mr.  Speaker! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    Singer:    Mr.    Speaker,    I    don't    think 
there  is  a  more  rude  or  intolerant  or  imperti- 
nent man  in  this  House  than  the  hon.  member 
for  London  South- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  that  a  question? 

Mr.  Singer:  And  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  Treasurer,  who  believes  that  he  is  han- 
dling probably  the  most  important  facet  of 
Ontario's  business  in  some  businesslike 
fashion,  should  at  least  attempt  to  have  suflB- 
cient  courtesy  to  answer  the  questions  posed 
to  him  by  the  opposition  in  connection  with 
this  $7.3  biUion  budget  with  its  $400-milhon- 
plus  deficit. 


Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  point 
of  order,  if  the  member  for  DowTisview  and 
his  colleagues  on  the  front  bench- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  point 
of  order! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —if  they  had  been  listen- 
ing instead  of  interjecting  all  yesterday  after- 
noon, these  questions  would  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  all  else 
fails,  the  member  for  London  South  hurls 
insults;  he  doesn't  answer. 

Let  me  try  again,  as  a  supplementary  to 
the  question  I  asked  him.  Could  the  Trea- 
surer- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  there  you  are.  You  see, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  the  member  for  London 
South  please  explain  to  someone  of  my 
simple  intelligence— 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  The  pot  calling  the  kettle  black. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  —how  the  expanding  munici- 
palities are  going  to  be  able,  in  the  words  of 
the  budget,  to  have  a  lesser  gross  revenue 
fund  expenditure  in  the  year  1973  if  they 
have  to  look  after  more  people  and  pay 
higher  salaries?  And  if  they  aren't  able  to  do 
that,  how  are  they  going  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  this  sliding  scale  from  two  per 
cent  to  six  per  cent?  Could  he  tell  us  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  another 
portion  of  the  budget  it  is  explained  that 
where  extraordinary  costs  are  experienced  be- 
cause of  fast  growth  of  a  mimicipality,  addi- 
tional money  will  be  available  on  application 
to  the  Treasiurer.  This  cannot  be  put  in  a 
formula.  It  calls  upon  the  good  judgement 
of  myself  and  my  ministry. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  decision  will  be  made 
here! 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
does  the  minister  not  agree  that  the  basic 
philosophy  inherent  in  his  dealing  wdth  mimi- 
cipalities— that  is,  that  he  will  increase  their 
grants  conditional  upon  self-restraint— is  the 
very  essence  of  the  philosophy  taken  by  the 
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federal  government  over  the  last  four  years 
with  this  province? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  purely  argumentative. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  How  can  it  be  purely  argu- 
mentative? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary 
to  the  Treasurer- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  want  to  ask  how- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  is  purely  argu- 
mentative! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  guide- 
lines on  municipal  spending— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  With  the  greatest  respect, 
Mr.  Speaker,  would  you  permit  that  kind  of 
volatile  diatribe- 
Interjections   by  hon.   members. 
An  hon.  member:  Order. 

Mr,  Lewis:  I  told  the  hon.  member  for 
Samia  he  would  reduce  the  Legislature  to 
violence  before  his  tenure  was  over.  I  warned 
him  about  that.  He  is  the  most  inflammatory 
fellow  around— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  As  far  as  the  member 
for  Scarborough  West  is  concerned. 

Mr,  Lewis:  He  has  to  control  himself. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  Treas- 
urer explain  how  this  budget  increases  mu- 
nicipal autonomy  when  he  has  begun  to 
introduce  spending  guidelines  which  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  years  will  become  as 
stringent  as  the  education  ceilings? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
providing  another  $440  million  at  the  munic- 
ipal level;  much  of  this  is  brand-new— $182 
million— most  of  which  is  unconditional.  We 
were  not  prepared  to  make  these  additional 
unconditional  funds  available  and  watch 
municipal  councils  expand  their  expenditures 
rapidly  as  we  witnessed  the  school  boards 
doing  for  10  years  from  about  1960  to  1970. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  They  don't 
trust  them— but  they  encouraged  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  preference  to  im- 
posing ceilings  per  se,  as  we  found  ourselves 
compelled  to  do  in  the  case  of  school  boards, 
we  built  in  what  we  thought  was  an  appro- 


priate incentive  to  induce  economy.  Whether 
it  will  work  or  not,  only  time  will  tell. 

Mr.  Singer:  Any  mimicipality  that  is  de- 
creasing in  people  and  lowers  it  salaries  can 
take  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary:  Since  muni- 
cipal costs  have  been  rising  in  the  range  of 
nine  or  10  per  cent  a  year,  can  the  minister 
explain  how  essential  municipal  functions 
which  have  not  been  carried  out,  such  as 
housing  and  land  development,  can  be  carried 
out  under  the  new  incentives  that  he's  intro- 
duced? 

Hon,  Mr.  White:  The  increase  on  municipal 
costs  this  year  on  an  average  across  the  prov- 
ince is  eight  per  cent,  and  our  standard  is 
built  around  that.  But  I  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  there  are  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  being  made  available  which  don't  re- 
late to  that  particular  incentive  grant. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  still  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Treasurer's  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr,  Singer:  That  is  how  they  are  going  to 
make  more  money. 


QUESTION  PERIOD 

Mr.  Speaker:  Half  the  question  period  has 
now  elapsed  on  one  topic.  There  will  be  no 
further  questions  on  the  budget. 

New  questions. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  now,  now,  I  am  going  to 
object.  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr,  Speaker:  There  is  no  point  of  order. 

Mr,  Singer:  That  arbitrary  ruling  is  abso- 
lutely ridiculous,  because  there  isnt  a  more 
important  topic  that  comes  before  this  Legis- 
lature than  the  expenditure  of  money.  Good- 
ness knows  we  have  enough  difficulty  trying 
to  get  lucid  answers  from  that  gang  of  clowns 
over  there,  particularly  the  Treasurer,  with- 
out your  having  to  say  we  can't  ask  any  more 
questions  on  the  budget. 

I  would  respectfully  ask  you,  sir,  to  allow 
the  questioning  on  the  budget  to  continue  at 
least  to  the  full  extent  of  the  question  period. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  might  point  out  to  the  hon, 
member  that  there  have  been  nxmierous  com- 
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plaints  from  backbenchers  other  than  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition  parties  that  they 
have  not  been  having  enough  opportunity  to 
ask  questions.  These  complaints  were  directed 
to  me. 

As  the  hon.  member  well  knows,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  question  period  is  not  to  engage 
in  an  argument  for  the  entire  period.  As  I 
said,  we  have  devoted  one-half  of  the  ques- 
tion period  to  an  argumentative  debate  on 
the  budget,  which  in  my  view  is  not  a  proper 
use  of  the  question  period. 

Now  if  all  of  the  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion unanimously  agree  that  the  entire  ques- 
tion period  should  be  on  the  budget,  I'm  not 
going  to  stand  in  their  way.  But  I  must  de- 
fend the  rights  of  the  other  backbenchers  to 
ask  new  questions. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker;  Do  all  the  members  of  the 
opposition  wish  to  spend  this  period  on  the 
budget? 

*  Mr.  Bullbrook:  This  is  the  Legislature, 
not— 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  With  the  greatest  respect,  sir,  I  don't 
think  that  the  ruling  that  you  are  about  to 
make  should  depend  on  whether  all  the  op- 
position members  agree,  or  even  all  the  gov- 
ernment members  agree,  or  even  all  117  of  us 
agree  together. 

There  is  a  question  period.  We  are  talking 
about  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  im- 
portant order  of  business  that  comes  before 
this  Legislature,  and  I  think,  sir,  that  your 
responsibility  is  to  keep  the  question  period 
in  order  and  to  allow  this  questioning  to  go 
on.  I  can't  think  of  any  single  matter  that  is 
of  more  importance  to  this  Legislature  than 
its  budgeting  procedure  which  involves,  as  I 
say,  $7.3  billion  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not  debating  that  point 
at  all.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Supple- 
mentary! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt. 


MINING  REVENUE  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  Treasurer:  Could  he  explain 
how  he  justifies  the  removal  of  the  mining 
revenue  payments  tax  on  the  mining  com- 
panies,  considering   that   the  individual   citi- 


zens in  the  province  are  all  paying  more  tax, 
and  that  the  mining  revenue  payments  tax 
has  been  replaced  by  a  more  regressive  kind 
of  tax  on  the  entire  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
hon.  member  had  been  able  to  hear  what  I 
said  yesterday- 
Mr.  Laughren:  Certainly  I  did. 
Mr.  Lewis:  We  listened  carefully. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —which  was  precluded, 
presumably,  by  the  continuous  interruption 
that  was  taking  place,  he  would  know  that 
the  mining  tax  has  not  been  altered  at  all. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  The  Treasurer  interrupted, 
that  is  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That  is  quite  difi^erent 
from  the  mining  revenue  payments. 

Mr.  Laughren:  That  is  right,  that  is  what 
I'm  talking  about. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  right,  but  for  the 
northern  communities,  that  is  not. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Genua  (Sudbury):  A  supple- 
mentary, Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  minister  not 
realize  that  by  removing  the  mining  revenue 
payments  he  is  adversely  affecting  the  mining 
municipalities  in  that  the  northern  Ontario 
grant  is  dispersed  over  all  northern  Ontario 
communities  and  not  the  mining  municipal- 
ities exclusively? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  mining  revenue  pay- 
ments have  been  unsatisfactory  for  a  very 
long  time. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  have  not  been  high 
enough,  that  is  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  They  are  now  replaced 
with  a  more  general  grant  provision  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  property  tax 
assessment  deficiency.  When  the  hon.  mem- 
ber gets  the  publication  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago,  "Budget  Highlights",  he  will 
find  that  his  municipalities  will  all  benefit 
from  this  series  of  changes— in  some  instances 
by  a  very  large  amount,  36  per  cent  of  their 
actual  levy. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mining  companies  aren't 
paying  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  no  more  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 
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FUNDS  FOR  PURCHASE  OF 
NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  also  have  a  question  of 
Houdini,  Mr.  Speaker.  I'd  like  to  ask  the 
provincial  Treasurer  where  is  the  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment,  and 
in  what  amount,  and  in  which  ministry? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr,  Speaker,  these  par- 
ticular expenditure  expectations  are  all  in- 
cluded in  the  operating  ministries'  estimates, 
which  I  think  will  be  tabled  next  week.  And, 
of  course,  during  the  debates  on  the  oper- 
ating ministries  these  details  will  be  made 
known  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  but  really— by  way  of  a 
supplementary— surely  the  minister  can  tell 
the  House  this  morning  how  much  money  in 
his  overall  budget  he  is  providing  for  acquisi- 
tion of  Niagara  Escarpment  land  and  in 
which  ministry  it  will  ultimately  be  found? 
Surely  that's  not  a  secret  now  that  the 
budget  is  tabled? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
special  account  established  for  any  one  of 
these  projects.  There  are  moneys  provided 
through  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
for  parklands,  through  the  Ministry  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  for  roadways, 
and  so  forth.  As  I  say,  to  establish  these 
various  values  one  will  have  to  wait  until 
the  estimates  are  presented  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  great  re- 
spect, I  feel  the  minister  is  leading  me  gently 
down  the  garden  path,  and  he  wouldn't  want 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  is  misleading  the 
member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  I  remember,  perhaps  he  will 
recall  that  the  centrepiece  of  the  Throne 
Speech  was  the  rescue  of  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment again  this  year,  and  I  am  asking  the 
minister,  how  much  money  has  he  put  aside 
in  his  budget  for  that  pmpose?  He's  now 
given  me  the  ministries  in  which  it  will  be 
found  in  bits  and  pieces.  How  much  money 
is  the  minister  spending  on  the  escarpment, 
given  his  declaration  of  purpose  in  the 
Throne  Speech?  And  how  is  it  that  he  doesn't 
know  and  he  can't  tell  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  infor- 
mation is  contained  in  the  estimates  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  House  next  week. 


Mr.  Lewis:  That  promise  is  as  empty  as 
every  previous  year.  Sorry,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
question  of  the— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:   A  little  argumentative. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  little  argumentative  but  suc- 
cinct. 


REMOVAL  OF  SAND  FROM  DUNES 
IN  PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment.  Maybe  I 
can  shift  discussion  for  a  moment.  In  view 
of  the  profits  of  Denison  Mines,  which  were 
just  published  this  last  week— giving  consider- 
able increased  earnings  from  its  subsidiary. 
Lake  Ontario  Cement,  relating  to  its  sand 
dunes  operation— does  he  not  think  that  the 
government  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  should 
pass  legislation  to  compensate  Lake  Ontario 
Cement  in  the  amount  of  what  remains  of 
the  lease  rather  than  proceeding  through  ex- 
propriation, which  will  give  that  company 
quite  a  windfall  in  addition  to  the  enormous 
profits  it  has  extracted  over  the  past  several 
years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld':  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we  are 
not  directly  involved  in  any  expropriation  or 
any  activities  with  the  cement  company,  I 
think  perhaps  that  question  might  be  directed 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Pass  it 
around. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  it  be  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services  who  is  deal- 
ing with  the  sand  dunes  and  with  Lake 
Ontario  Cement? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right!  Well  then,  can  the  min- 
ister explain  to  me  how  he  justifies  giving 
this  company  a  very  considerable  additional 
amoimt  of  money  over  and  above  what  it 
has  received  by  way  of  profit  over  the  last 
several  years,  rather  than  simply  exchanging 
the  lease  at  it's  current  value  of  $1  a  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  advise  the 
hon.  member  that  my  ministry  is  carrying  out 
the  expropriation  of  the  lease  at  the  request 
of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  The 
property  is  for  parks  purposes,  as  I  imderstand 
it,  and  it  will  come  under  his  ministry.  The 
funds  will  be  paid  out  of  his  budget.  My 
ministry  carries  out  the  process  of  acquiring 
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the  land,  whether  it  be  by  purchase  or  by 
expropriation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Therefore,  I  should  direct  it  to 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Isn't  it  convenient  that  the 
Minister  of  Natiu-al  Resources  is  the  only  one 
associated  with  this  question  who  isn't  here? 

I  won't  ask  any  more  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  the 
Environment  has  the  answers  to  previous 
questions. 


POLLUTION  PROBLEM  AT 
CANADIAN  GYPSUM 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  have  it  somewhere,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo 
North  (Mr.  Good),  asked  me  yesterday  about 
what  progress  was  being  made  by  Canadian 
Gypsmn  Co,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  of  the  director's  order  of  April 
10,  1972.  I  think  I  indicated  that  I  under- 
stood they  had  completed  it,  but  the  answer 
is  that  Canadian  Gypsum  Co.  has  completed 
installation  of  all  required  control  equipment 
as  prescribed  in  the  order.  All  compliance 
dates  were  met  and,  in  fact,  some  equip- 
ment was  installed  ahead  of  schedule.  The 
company  did  not  appear  to  have  difficulty  in 
meeting  the  March  31  deadhne.  Inspectors 
from  the  air  management  branch  of  my  minis- 
try are  carrying  on  daily  inspections  to  ensure 
the  successful  operation  of  the  equipment. 

As  far  as  the  court  cases  are  concerned,  at 
the  present  time  there  are  no  charges  out- 
standing in  provincial  courts  against  Canadian 
Gypsum  in  connection  with  its  Oak  St.  plant. 
There  are,  however,  three  appeals  pending 
from  provincial  court  decisions,  although  two 
of  these  appeals  relate  to  the  emission  of 
odours  rather  than  to  particulate  fallout. 

There  are  three  charges,  together  with  one 
appeal,  relating  to  the  Mount  Dennis  plant 
which  are  yet  to  be  heard.  The  trial  of  one 
of  these  charges  was  to  begin  last  week  in 
provincial  court.  I  understand  the  other  two 
charges  are  scheduled  for  trial  in  provincial 
court  either  this  week  or  early  next  week. 

These  charges  relate  to  the  emission  of 
odours  and  violations  of  a  minister's  order 
which  was  issued  to  the  above  noted  in 
connection  with  the  Mount  Dennis  plant. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
might  I  ask  a  supplementary  question  with 
respect  to  the  answer  that  the  minister  has 


given?  My  question  is  this:  Did  I  understand 
the  minister  to  say  that  the  orders  have  been 
completely  complied  with  in  the  case  of  the 
Oak  St.  plant?  Is  the  minister  aware  that 
over  this  last  weekend  there  have  been  very 
serious  complaints  about  emission  of  odours 
from  that  very  plant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  was  not,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  will  find  out  about  it.  That's  the  first 
I've  heard  of  it. 


THREATENED  ARMSTRONG 
EPIDEMIC 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay  asked: 

Is  the  minister  aware  that  there  is  a 
danger  of  an  epidemic  because  of  the  low 
quality  of  water  in  the  area,  as  a  result  of 
contamination  by  the  CNR  in  allowing 
fuel  oil  to  escape  and  other  matter  from 
groxmd  sources?  [This  is  in  connection  with 
Armstrong.]  Is  the  minister  aware  that  the 
Ministry  of  Health  has  sent  inspectors  in 
and  said  that  something  must  be  done  to 
avert  such  an  epidemic?  In  view  of  that, 
what  will  his  ministry  do  to  avert  such  an 
epidemic? 

Our  ministry  is,  of  course,  aware— as  I  think 
I  indicated  at  the  time— of  a  continuing  prob- 
lem of  bacterial  contamination  in  some  of  the 
individual  shallow  well  supplies  in  Armstrong. 
Generally  speaking,  this  is  caused  by  faulty 
well  location,  construction  and  maintenance, 
together  with  unsatisfactory  waste  disposal 
practices. 

To  our  knowledge,  at  no  time  has  the  rail- 
way operation  caused  fuel  oil  contamination 
of  local  wells.  However,  during  the  past 
winter,  a  local  service  station  did  lose  some 
gasoline  which  resulted  in  minimal  impair- 
ment of  two  or  three  wells.  This  was  investi- 
gated by  both  this  ministry  and  the  Ministry 
of  Health  and  commensurate  action  is  being 
taken  to  rectify  the  situation.  This  didn't 
cause  bacterial  contamination  of  any  wells. 

I  might  say,  in  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  there  has  been  an  inter-ministerial 
committee  put  together  and  working.  It  has 
produced  some  preliminary  suggestions  about 
services  to  unorganized  communities  because, 
as  certainly  the  hon.  member  for  Thunder 
Bay  knows,  and  other  members  from  the 
north  are  aware,  our  problem  has  been  that 
technically  we  can't  put  in  a  system  in  a 
community  unless  we  have  some  community 
organization  or  some  elected  or  representative 
group  to  deal  with. 
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We  are  hoping  to  surmount  that  problem 
in  some  fashion  very  shortly. 


AIR  POLLUTION  IN  TORONTO 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  asked  me  a  couple  of 
days  ago  if  I  was  aware  of  what  he  referred 
to  as  the  Touhey  report,  saying— I  haven't  the 
quote  here— that  the  Toronto  air  is  going  to 
get  worse. 

On  checking  through  one  of  my  staflF  I  find 
that  the  so-called  Touhey  report  is  a  weekly 
publication  in  California  geared  to  the  gaso- 
line marketing  industry.  The  owner  of  this 
publication,  Mr.  Touhey,  had  been  in  Toronto 
a  few  weeks  ago  to  speak  to  the  Automatic 
Car  Wash  Association.  Apparently  the  report 
of  April  9  that  the  hon.  member  referred  to 
was  based  on  his  visit  here. 

He  headlined  the  report  as  follows:  "To- 
ronto, the  Clean  City."  He  went  on  to  report 
that  the  city  will  be  fighting  smog  in  the 
future  because  it  is  being  overbuilt  with  high- 
rise  buildings,  service  stations  and  car  washes. 
He  indicated  that  in  Toronto  the  builder  is 
not  required  to  show  that  there  is  need  for 
the  additional  service  stations  or  car  washes, 
nor  was  the  builder  required  to  prepare  an 
environmental  impact  statement  in  order  to 
receive  the  permit  to  build  a  car  wash.  The 
report  stated  that  no  public  hearings  are  re- 
quired prior  to  the  construction  of  additional 
service  stations  or  car  washes. 

In  my  staff's  telephone  conversation  with 
Mr.  Touhey,  he  indicated  that  it  is  his  belief 
that  the  large  numbers  of  service  stations  are 
the  cause  of  the  smog  problem  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  thought  that  Toronto  was  a  very 
clean  city,  but  would  not  remain  so  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  increasing  number  of  service 
stations. 

We  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Touhey  that  the 
meteorology,  the  weather,  and  the  topography 
of  Toronto  and  Los  Angeles  are  very  differ- 
ent, and  that  it  is  due  to  these  differences 
that  the  Los  Angeles  smog  is  so  bad  in  com- 
parison to  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
has  the  answer  to  a  previous  question. 


Following  the  question  period  yesterday,  I 
asked  my  senior  oflBcial  to  get  in  touch  vidth 
Mr.  F.  Burnet,  vice-president,  employee  re- 
lations. Mr.  Burnet  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

No  further  cutbacks  are  anticipated  in 
the  Sudbury  area,  consequently  no  layoffs. 
Recent  press  reports  in  Sudbury  of  im- 
minent layoffs  are  without  foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


HURON  COUNTY  COTTAGE  SURVEY 
OF  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  die  En- 
vironment. 

Why  did  the  ministry  refuse  to  grant  per- 
mission to  hire  two  summer  students  to  do  a 
cottage  survey  in  Huron  coim^ty  of  sewage 
disposal  systems  and  their  continued  poten- 
tial for  pollution  to  lake  water  and  drinking 
water  supplies,  and  will  the  minister  recon- 
sider this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  be  de- 
lighted to  look  into  it.  I  imagine,  as  has 
happened  in  other  places,  there  was  a  request 
to  do  this  kind  of  cottage  survey  and  we 
don't  have  the  resources  to  do  them  all  at 
once.  We  are  doing  about  5,000  a  year.  Per- 
haps in  the  judgement  of  our  oflBcials,  there 
was  not  as  great  a  priority  need  there  as 
there  might  have  been  in  some  other  place. 
However,  111  look  into  it  and  get  in  touch 
directly  with  the  hon.  member  about  it. 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Chatham-Kent): 
Very  low  priority. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  OWRC  has  indi- 
cated that  cottage  pollution  is  a  very  serious 
problem  along  the  Lake  Huron  shoreline, 
would  the  minister  also  consider  that  when 
he  is  looking  into  the  entire  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside. 


RUMOURS  OF  INCO  LAYOFF 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  reply  to  a  question  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Nickel  Belt  with  reference  to 
International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada  Ltd., 
Copper  Cliff. 


NATURAL  GAS  EXPLOSION  IN 
PETERBOROUGH 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment,  regarding  the  natural 
gas  explosion  in  Peterborough  on  Jan.  8  and 
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the  coroner's  jury  report  of  March  3.  This  is 
the  explosion  in  which  three  children  were 
lolled   and   the   mother   lost   both   legs. 

Is  the  minister  considering  legislation 
which  would  make  it  mandatory  for  an 
independent  inspection  of  gas  mains  after 
work  has  been  done  by  other  utilities  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  gas  main,  and  for  inspection 
of  all  municipal  gas  mains  on  a  more  frequent 
basis  than  the  present  law  requires? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr,  Speaker,  that  does  not 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  ministry. 
I  know  it's  a  little  diflBcult  to  keep  track  with 
the  reorganization  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Huston:  The  government  changes  it 
around  so  often,  one  never  knows. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  have  not  been  in- 
volved in  that  since  the  Ministry  of  the 
Envirorunent  was  set  up.  It  used  to  be  in 
Energy  and  Resources  Management.  I  can't 
tell  die  hon.  member  directly  but  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  either  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources,  which  has  the  Energy 
Board,  or  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  which  has  most  of 
the  inspection  function. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  minister  doesn't  even 
know  himself. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions whether  he  is  the  responsible  minister? 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  I'll  "fess"  up  to 
it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land  South. 


WEST  BERTIE  SEWAGE  SCHEME 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I'd  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 

Can  the  minister  inform  the  House  why 
there  has  been  a  six-year  delay  in  the  ap- 
proval for  construction  of  the  West  Bertie 
sewage  scheme  in  the  town  of  Fort  Erie 
by  his  ministry?  Can  the  minister  apply  all 
his  resources  to  expedite  the  approval  of  this 
scheme?  The  estimated  cost,  I  think,  has 
more  than  tripled  since  1967. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  that 
might  properly  be  put  on  the  order  paper 
for  a  detailed  report  as  to  the  situation  in 
dbe  past  and  where  we  are  standing  at  the 
noment.  I  am  aware  of  that  situation  and 


I  know  there  have  been  a  number  of  prob- 
lems—a whole  variety  of  things— that  have 
come  up  during  the  period  having  to  do 
with  the  region.  I'll  get  a  full  report  for 
the  hon.  member  if  he'll  put  it  on  the  order 
paper,  Mr.  Speaker. 


NATURAL  GAS  EXPLOSION  IN 
PETERBOROUGH 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions: Would  the  minister  like  me  to  repeat 
the  question  that  I  asked  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment,  or  can  he  answer  that 
question  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  isn't 
necessary  for  the  member  to  repeat  the  ques- 
tion. I  have  read  something  in  the  press  about 
that  within  the  last  24  hours.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  technical  re- 
quirements are  set  out  in  the  regulations 
under  the  relevant  legislation. 

It  would  appear,  certainly  from  my  reading 
of  the  article  in  the  paper,  that  the  regula- 
tions were  not  adhered  to  by  the  local  muni- 
cipality or  municipal  people  in  removing  the 
earth  and  doing  certain  repairs  in  the  loca- 
tion of  that  house  which  led  to  the  sub- 
sequent tragedy  in  the  deaths  of  three  chil- 
dren and  serious  injuries  to  the  mother.  I 
have  this  morning  directed  an  inquiry  to  the 
director  of  the  technical  standards  branch 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  our  involvement 
in  that.  I  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  advise 
the  House  or,  in  turn,  to  advise  the  individual 
member,  if  he  would  like,  as  soon  as  I  have 
that  information. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary: 
Is  the  minister  considering  the  mandatory 
use  of  plastic-lined  pipes  in  place  of  the 
iron  pipes  which  were  installed  back  in  1909 
in  that  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  some  discussions  along  those  lines  with 
the  senior  people  in  my  ministry.  The  prob- 
lem, of  course,  is  one  of  cost.  It  would  be 
practical,  perhaps,  to  have  legislation,  making 
it  efiFective  from  now  on,  for  that  type  of 
pipe.  As  far  as  considering  the  removal  of  all 
such  pipes  throughout  the  province  is  con- 
cerned, the  cost,  I  suspect,  would  be  entirely 
prohibitive  and  if  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
would  result  in  great  financial  burden  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville. 
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EFFECT  OF  ENERGY  TAX  ON 
GEARED-TO-INCOME  RENTS 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Revenue:  In  light  of  the  imposition  of  the 
seven  per  cent  energy  tax  and  its  effect  on 
senior  citizens'  geared-to-income  housing, 
making  their  costs  of  operation  somewhat 
higher,  will  the  minister  assure  the  House 
that  these  additional  costs  for  light,  heat  and 
power  will  not  be  passed  on  in  terms  of  in- 
creased rental  to  senior  citizens  living  in 
geared-to-income  housing? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  I  caimot  give  any 
such  assurance  at  the  present  time  because 
we  have  to  study  the  impact  of  this  on  public 
housing. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  minister  should  have 
studied  it  before! 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  In  any  case,  the  hon. 
member  was  advised  a  week  or  two  ago,  in 
answer  to  a  question— perhaps  it  was  another 
hon.  member— that  we  were  holding  the  line 
on  any  possible  increases  in  rentals  of  public 
housing  until  the  whole  schedule  is  reviewed. 
We  have  been  asking  the  federal  government 
to  do  this  for  some  time,  and  it  has  now 
agreed  to  do  so.  That  vdll  all  be  taken  into 
consideration  presumably  at  the  time  we  dis- 
cuss the  rent  schedule  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  with  CMHC. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  time  for  oral  questions 
has  expired. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  COPIES  OF 
THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  privilege  in  this 
House.  Yesterday,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
budget  speech,  117  copies  of  the  budget 
were  given  to  the  pages  to  pass  out  to  this 
House.  A  number  of  people  sitting  under 
the  galleries  acquired  copies  from  the  pages 
—some  of  the  pages  were  a  little  distraught 
over  it— but  the  members  up  in  this  area 
didn't  get  copies.  I  would  ask  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  see  that  the  privileges  of  this 
House  are  maintained  so  that  the  members 
get  this  information. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  not  just  sure  what  the 
hon.  member  wants  the  Speaker  to  do  about 
it.  I  -will  speak  to  the  Treasurer  and  see  if 
he  can  get  more  copies. 


Mr.  Eaton:  What  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  in  the  future  you  could  prevent  the 
interference  of  the  work  of  the  pages  by  the 
people  who  are  sitting  under  this  gallery  and 
by  the  number  of  people  who  are  gathering 
behind  there  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public 
Transportation  and  Highway  Improvement 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  (Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  is  an  amendment  to  the  Public 
Transportation  and  Highway  Improvement 
Act.  It  authorizes  the  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects  related  to  public 
transportation,  the  design  of  transit  systems, 
and  the  industrial  property  rights  related  to 
transportation. 

It  is  being  introduced  at  this  time  to  permit 
the  completion  of  an  agreement  wdth  the 
developer  of  the  intermediate  capacity  demon- 
stration project  at  the  CNE,  who  will  be 
chosen  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  13th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  R.  D.  Rowe  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  PROVINCLVL  SECRE- 
TARIAT   FOR   JUSTICE 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Mr.  Chairman,  in  bringing  before 
the  Legislatvire  the  estimates  of  the  ministries 
vdthin  the  Justice  policy  field,  I  know  that 
the  ministers  associated  in  this  field  will  share 
with  me  a  consciousness  that  we  are  dealing 
with  the  most  sensitive  areas  of  public  re- 
sponsibility. While  this  sensitivity  does  not 
make  our  task  any  easier,  it  does  give  us  the 
satisfaction  that  we  are  dealing  with  signifi- 
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cant   and   important   matters    of   concern   to 
every  person  in  the  province. 

The  work  of  this  field  is  not  as  concerned 
with  money  and  resources  as  it  is  with  con- 
cepts and  principles,  although  money  becomes 
significant  in  the  provision  of  those  services 
that  we  must  provide  for  the  people  in  order 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples upon  which  our  society  is  founded. 

In  reviewing  the  total  estimates  for  this 
field,  I  know  that  the  hon.  members  will  not 
be  overpowered  by  the  relative  claim  upon 
public  revenues,  but  at  the  same  time  I  be- 
lieve they  will  all  recognize  that  the  services 
represented  by  this  field  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  structure  of  government  in  its  new 
form. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  And  com- 
pletely supernumerary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  concept  of  a  Justice 
policy  field  recognizes  that  justice  does  not 
consist  of  isolated  principles  or  institutions.  It 
consists  of  the  effective  co-ordination  of  the 
separate  responsibilities  of  law  enforcement— 
the  Crown,  the  courts,  and  the  correctional 
system— so  that  they  deal  justly  with  the 
public,  the  individual,  in  the  determination 
and  protection  of  rights. 

The  reorganization  that  has  been  carried 
out  by  the  government  through  this  Legisla- 
ture has  not  only  enhanced  and  clarified  the 
basic  rights  of  our  people,  but  in  establishing 
the  Justice  policy  field  has  provided  an  effec- 
tive structure  for  developing  and  co-ordinating 
our  many  systems  with  equitable  resolution  of 
conflict. 

Within  the  Justice  policy  field  we  find  that 
above  all  ministries  in  government  we  have 
to  achieve  a  diflScult  balance,  for  in  serving 
the  needs  of  public  protection  we  must,  to 
some  extent,  aflFect  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  that  public.  In  protect- 
ing society  as  a  whole  we  must  still  provide 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  offender  who 
sometimes   threatens   that  society. 

In  protecting  the  constmier  we  must  ensure 
a  recognition  of  the  proper  and  reasonable 
needs  of  a  supplier.  In  meeting  this  balance 
the  law  is  not  always  the  complete  answer. 
While  I  do  not  always  go  back  to  the  Old 
Testament  for  authority,  I  think  we  could 
share  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  written  law  caimot  resolve  all 
of  man's  problems  and  that  he  himself  must, 
in  some  way,  respond  to  the  laws  and  support 
them  if  they  are  to  benefit  all  mankind. 


Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  That's  what 
the  provincial  secretary  has  been  thinking 
about.  I  was  wondering. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Has  he 
tried  Amos?  He's  actually  even  better. 

Mr.  Singer:  Shall  we  beat  our  swords  into 
ploughshares? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Poor  Jeremiah! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  In  approaching  our  prob- 
lems we  have  encountered  the  difficulties  of 
attitudinal  change  in  all  the  ministries  and 
recognize  that  one  of  our  purposes  must  be  to 
create  an  environment  within  which  social 
forces  can  better  develop  attitudes  that  will  in 
themselves  do  a  great  deal  to  maintain  the 
kind  of  society  within  which  we  would  wish 
to  live. 

The  thrust  of  the  programmes  which  are 
represented  in  the  estimates,  which  the  mem- 
bers will  shortly  review,  will  demonstrate  to 
the  hon.  members  our  endeavours  to  relate 
our  principles  and  institutions  more  clearly 
to  the  people  so  that  they  may  not  onlv 
serve,  but  be  better  served,  in  our  system  of 
justice. 

The  estimates  of  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Bales)  will  reflect  new  methods  and 
approaches  in  the  development  of  a  court 
system  and  the  management  of  the  various 
aspects  of  that  system.  In  moving  further  in 
the  training  of  justices  of  the  peace  and  the 
development  of  Crown  legal  clerks,  the  hon. 
members  will  recognize  the  relating  of  the 
Attorney  General's  ministry  to  the  needs,  not 
only  of  the  public,  but  to  the  needs  of  law 
enforcement  as  that  ministry  co-ordinates 
these  responsibilities  with  those  of  the  Solici- 
tor General  (Mr.  Yaremko). 

The  Solicitor  General's  estimates  will  re- 
flect our  concern  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  from  the  offender  in  a  manner  that  is 
consistent  with  his  reform  and  rehabilitation. 
You  will  note  the  increase  of  resources  for 
criminal  law  enforcement  in  areas  of  major 
concern- better  communication  facilities,  bet- 
ter training  programmes  and  facilities  and 
more  effective  systems— all  designed  to  serve 
and  protect  our  society. 

But  in  conjunction  with  this,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, you  will  also  see  that  we  will  develop 
the  community  resource  programme  for  the 
humane  and  effective  assistance  of  the 
offender  who  deserves  and  merits  that  help. 
Our  temporary  absence  programme  and  our 
group  homes  have  opened  new  and  accep- 
table ways  that  have  been  most  effective  in 
the  treatment  of  carefully  selected  offenders. 
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The  Minister  of  Correctional  Services  (Mr. 
Apps)  will,  no  doubt,  speak  with  some  pride 
and  authority  on  these  subjects  as  he  re- 
views them  in  his  estimates. 

As  in  all  areas  of  justice  and  law  enforce- 
ment, the  hon.  members  will  see  the  same 
balance  being  developed  in  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations.  The  problem  of  con- 
sumer reporting  agencies  will  be  dealt  with  in 
a  manner  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
both  the  people  and  the  industry,  for  each  of 
these  needs  the  other  to  meet  their  objec- 
tives. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  ministry  is  ap- 
proaching consumer  warranties  so  that  any 
action  will  reflect  not  only  the  protection  of 
the  purchaser,  but  the  relationship  of  such 
protection  to  commerce  and  to  costs  and  to 
the  purchasing  public  generally.  Thus,  the 
preparation  of  a  green  paper. 

Our  presentation  of  a  position  on  federal 
competition  policy  pursues  our  practice  of 
bringing  together  the  appropriate  ministries 
so  that  these  fundamental  policy  positions 
will  give  the  co-ordinated  and  considered 
decisions  of  government.  The  programme 
structures  as  disclosed  in  the  estimates  of 
this  ministry  will  indicate  the  difficult  objec- 
tives that  are  sought  to  be  obtained  by  all 
ministries  in  this  field. 

The  ministers  who  are  associated  with  me 
in  our  endeavour  will  be  reviewing  their 
estimates  in  detail,  but  I  did  wish  to  illustrate 
It  for  the  hon.  members,  however  briefly,  the 
mutuality  of  principle  throughout  the  min- 
istries and  the  manner  in  which  their  pro- 
grammes relate.  It  is  in  this  general  area  of 
co-ordination  and  policy  development  that 
the  ministers  have  worked  with  me  in  the 
policy  field  so  that  we  share  ideas  and  ex- 
change views  that  bring  us  towards  our 
common  objectives. 

My  own  secretariat  is  small  both  in  num- 
bers and  in  expenditures,  as  members  will 
shortly  see  in  their  perusal  of  my  estimates. 
This  selectiveness  is  by  design  for  in  meet- 
ing my  responsibilities  I  make  full  use  of 
the  resources  not  only  of  the  ministries  but 
also  of  the  Management  Board  and  cabinet 
office. 

Indeed,  of  the  three  professionals  in  my 
office  other  than  my  deputy,  two  are  seconded 
on  a  flexible  arrangement;  one  comes  from 
the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
other  comes  from  the  Ministry  of  Cor- 
rectional Services.  In  using  the  resources  of 
others  engaged  in  similar  missions,  I  feel  that 
we  not  only  recognize  some  economies  but, 
more   importantly,   we   obtain   the   best   and 


most  helpful  advice  from  those  who  are 
already  fully  informed  upon  their  subjects. 

With  this  small  nucleus  my  office  works 
with  the  ministries  in  bringing  together  and 
preparing  material  on  the  issues  that  are 
brought  forward  for  the  consideration  of  the 
justice  committee  of  cabinet.  These  issues  re- 
late to  proposed  new  legislation,  policy  evalu- 
ation, priority  setting  and  similar  matters  in 
which  our  advice  and  recommendations  may 
be  helpful  not  only  to  the  ministries  but  also 
to  the  government  in  other  fields. 

We  in  the  Justice  policy  field  are  fortun- 
ate, Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  our  purpose  and 
our  goals  are  closely  associated  in  the  end 
result— the  protection  of  both  the  public  right 
and  the  individual's  right  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  law  and  justice 
upon  which  our  Legislature  and  this  province 
are  founded. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  with 
fascinated  interest  to  this  nine-page  statement 
because  I  had  puzzled  at  very  great  length 
as  to  what  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice 
really  does.  Having  listened  carefully  and 
having,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  minister, 
been  supplied  with  a  copy  of  his  statement 
which  I  could  follow  as  he  delivered  it,  cer- 
tainly not  one  doubt  has  been  removed  from 
my  mind.  I  still  don't  know  what  he  does. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  He  reads 
Jeremiah. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  reads  Jeremiah!  I  thought 
it  was  very  touching  that  Jeremiah  has  been 
consulted,  and  I  wonder  when  the  minister 
is  going  to  start  beating  the  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  generally  improving  the 
situation  of  the  world. 

I'm  puzzled,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  really 
genuinely  puzzled  because  we  have  nine 
pages  of  absolutely  nothing.  The  minister  has 
told  us  that  everybody  gets  along  fine  to- 
gether. They  have  a  small  staff;  he  has  a 
small  budget.  I  suppose  in  relation  to  $4.3 
billion,  the  minister's  request  for  $358,000 
doesn't  loom  that  large. 

I  am  amazed,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  abso- 
lute lack  of  any  information  in  these  esti- 
mates, one  pages  J8  and  J9,  to  tell  us  what's 
going  to  happen  to  even  that  paltry  sum  of 
$358,000.  It's  going  to  be  taken  up  in  salaries 
and  wages,  employee  benefits,  transportation 
and  communication,  services  and  supplies  and 
equipment.  I  would  have  been  most  inter- 
ested, Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  the  minister  tell 
us  the  kind  of  meetings  that  go  on. 

How  often  does  he  meet  with  his  col- 
leagues,  the  Attorney  General,  the   Solicitor 
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General,  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  (Mr.  Clement),  and  the 
Minister  of  Correctional  Services?  Do  they 
meet  once  a  week,  or  twice  a  week?  What 
kind  of  agendas  do  they  really  consider?  Do 
the  civil  servants  come  and  see  the  minister 
or  don't  they  come  and  see  him? 

Does  it  fall  within  the  aegis  of  the  super- 
minister  to  examine  broad  questions  of  policy? 
If  so,  what  broad  questions  of  policy  has  he 
recently  examined?  If  he  has  recently  exam- 
ined any,  I  would  like  to  hear  about  them 
and  perhaps  hear  his  views. 

I  know,  for  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  galaxy 
over  there— maybe  all  of  them— the  latest  re- 
port from  the  Law  Reform  Commission  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  mammoth,  monster  and 
erudite  production  telling  us  how  to  re- 
organize the  courts.  The  government  has  sat 
on  this  report  for  a  month  or  more,  and  I 
note  a  hint  that  when  we  get  to  the  Attorney 
General  he's  going  to  tell  us  how  the  courts 
are  going  to  be  reorganized. 

Mr.  Chairman,  wouldn't  one  have  thought 
that  it  might  be  appropriate  at  this  time, 
when  the  superminister,  the  superchief  from 
Halton,  rides  happily  into  the  Legislature  and 
says,  "Give  me  a  measly  $358,000,"  that  he 
could  have  spent  a  minute  or  two  telling  us 
about  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Leal  and 
his  Law  Reform  Commission,  and  whether 
the  government  likes  him  or  whether  they 
don't  like  him?  It  might  even  have  been 
courteous  to  provide  in  advance  to  the  op- 
position copies  of  the  Leal  report  reorgan- 
izing the  courts,  so  that  we  could  have  read 
it  and  had  some  opinions  about  what  the 
minister  is  going  to  do. 

That's  not  going  to  be  the  way.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  minister  didn't  refer  to  it  directly, 
but  let  me  ask  him  if  he  has  read  the  Leal 
report.  Is  the  Leal  report  going  to  be  adopted 
in  full  or  in  part  or  not  at  all?  And  is  his 
reference  to  reorganization  in  the  courts, 
which  he  sloughs  over  to  his  friend  the 
Attorney  General,  who  I  note  is  now  coach- 
ing him  out  of  the  side  of  his  mouth-'and 
this  minister  needs  lots  of  coaching— is  the 
reference  to  the  Attorney  General  really  the 
sole  consideration  that  die  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Justice  has  brought  to  the  question 
of  court  reorganization? 

One  would  have  thought  that  in  a  job 
such  as  this  one,  which  in  essence  might  well 
present  a  challenge  to  an  ambitious  minister 
or  to  a  lawyer  who  has  in  mind  some  kind  of 
genuine  law  reform,  the  minister  would  have 
been  given  a  chance  to  tell  us  about  some  of 


his   views   about  how  the   courts   might   be 
reorganized. 

Perhaps  the  minister  has  some  views  about 
our  divorce  procedures.  Does  he  think  that 
our  courts  are  working  well  insofar  as  divorce 
procedures  are  concerned?  Does  the  minister, 
or  the  ministry,  or  the  galaxy,  have  any 
theories  about  improving  divorce  procedures? 
Is  there  any  point,  for  instance,  in  continuing 
the  adversary  system  in  divorces? 

One  would  have  thought,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  minister  on  the  way  by  might  have 
noted  the  efforts  by  a  nmnber  of  non-lawyers 
—terrible  people— to  faciHtate,  to  their  own 
financial  advantage,  divorce  actions  through 
our  courts.  With  proper  righteousness,  the 
Law  Society  descended  on  those  people;  some 
of  them  were  haled  before  the  courts,  and 
some  of  them  were  convicted. 

But  when  people  who  are  not  legally  train- 
ed give  this  kind  of  impetus  to  a  segment  of 
law  enforcement  and  it  is  apparently  received 
by  some  people  in  the  public  with  much 
enthusiasm,  one  wonders  if  perhaps  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  system.  Perhaps 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  could  have 
given  some  of  his  ideas  on  whether  the 
system  could  or  should  be  improved. 

The  detail,  I  would  have  thought,  might 
have  been  expanded  by  the  Attorney  General; 
but  surely  the  theory  of  this  kind  of  thinking 
might  have  been  expressed  today  by  this 
minister  who  asks  us  for  this  paltry  $358,000. 

One  wonders  if  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice  has  any  new  theories  a!bout  our 
land  registry  system.  I  am  sure  that  the 
minister  has  followed  very  carefully  the  dis- 
posal by  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  that  great 
series  of  questions  involving  Green  Acre,  A 
and  B,  mortgagees,  land  divisions  and  so  on, 
and  that  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice 
has  thoroughly  digested  the  50-odd  page 
judgement  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  dealing 
with  those  important  questions. 

One  would  have  thought  that  because  thou- 
sands of  tides  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  are 
called  into  question,  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice,  together  with  his  advisers,  might 
have  been  able  to  indicate  to  us  what  the 
Justice  galaxy  has  decided  to  do  about  clear- 
ing up  these  matters.  After  all,  they  do  have 
a  very  substantial  facility  in  terms  of  lawyers 
and  advisers,  an  ability  to  hire  outside  experts 
and  so  on.  But  there  has  been  not  a  word. 
We  just  get  quotes  from  Jeremiah. 

One  would  have  thought  that  perhaps  it 
had  occurred  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  that  he  might  have  looked  into  the 
conduct  of  negligence  actions  in  the  courts. 
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Does  the  minister  really  believe  that  we  are 
handling  our  litigation  in  relation  to  automo- 
bile negligence  actions  wdth  care,  dispatch 
and  intelligence? 

I  am  involved  in  one  now.  I  was  telling  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions about  it.  It's  an  intersection  accident, 
apparently  quite  simple  except  that  two  cars 
were  involved;  one  car  had  three  people  in  it, 
and  the  other  car  had  five  people  in  it. 
There's  quite  a  discussion  as  to  whose  fault 
it  might  have  been:  Did  car  A  stop  at  the 
stop  sign  or  didn't  it?  Did  car  B  go  barrelling 
on  through?  Was  it  driving  with  proper  care 
and  attention? 

Incidentally,  besides  three  passengers  in 
one  car  and  five  in  the  other,  there  were 
owners  of  each  car  who  were  not  present;  so 
they  of  course  are  involved  in  the  litigation. 
So  there  are  three  principals  in  one  car,  five 
in  the  other,  and  two  owners.  So  that  is  10 
people  who  are  involved. 

Out  of  this  comparatively  simple  incident, 
I  think  seven  law  suits  have  been  generated. 
And  they  are  bouncing  back  and  forth;  some 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  some  in  the  county 
court. 

And  this  is  how  ludicrous  it  gets,  Mr. 
Chairman:  One  unfortunate  passenger  ne- 
glected to  take  legal  advice  before  the  year 
had  expired.  So  he  just  has  no  remedy  at  all. 
He  is  out  of  luck.  Now  the  other  nine  people 
are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
their  claims  adjudicated  upon  in  due  course, 
if  we  can  ever  get  down  to  trial  because 
of  this  multiplicity  of  action.  But  the  poor 
fellow  who  didn't  happen  to  wander  in  to 
a  lawyer's  oflBce  within  the  year's  time  is  just 
out  of  luck.  He  was  seriously  injured  and 
he  has  no  remedy  at  all. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Is  this  an  argu- 
ment for  public  insurance? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  it  is  an  argument  for 
bringing  some  sense  to  this  kind  of  public 
problem.  I  won't  accept  that  it  is  an  argu- 
ment for  public  insurance  at  all. 

Mr.  Yoimg:  Sounds  like  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  an  argument— and  I  am  going  to  explore 
this  at  greater  length  with  some  of  the  other 
ministers.  It  is  an  argument  for  the  govern- 
ment to  look  at  this  thing;  to  wonder  whether 
or  not  two  or  three  years  after  the  event— 
the  accident  took  place  on  Dec.  5,  1971; 
we  are  only  up  to  April  of  1973  now;  we 
might  get  on  to  trial  in  1974.  Whether  it 
makes  any  sense  three  years  after  the  event 


trying  to  figure  out  whether  car  A  stopped 
at  the  stop  sign  or  car  B  didn't  stop  at  the 
stop  sign.  Whether  the  eight  people  were 
injured  or  not.  Whether  the  poor  fellow  who 
was  unfortunately  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  to  come  in  and  consult  a  lawyer 
before  the  limitation  period  had  expired 
should  be  deprived  of  his  rights. 

Surely  there  must  be  a  simpler  way  than 
involving  six  different  lawyers,  each  one  of 
whom  has  his  own  idea  about  how  these 
cases  should  be  handled;  each  one  of  whom 
has  his  own  idea  about  where  the  discoveries 
should  take  place,  when  they  should  take 
place,  if  they  should  take  place  at  all.  Several 
motions  have  already  gone  before  the  courts 
to  argue  these  things  out. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  would  have 
thought  that  someone  in  the  exalted  position 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  could 
have  come  to  us  with  some  idea  of  how  we 
could  improve  the  public  handling  of  these 
matters.  When  you  involve  six  or  eight 
lawyers  in  this  sort  of  thing,  who  is  going 
to  suffer?  Each  one  of  those  lawyers  is  going 
to  be  paid,  and  probably  paid  very  well 
before  this  thing  is  over.  Is  anything  going 
to  be  proved?  Is  any  public  good  going  to 
be  achieved?  This  is  the  sort  of  problem  that 
I  would  have  wished  that  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice  would  have  told  us 
about,  and  not  just  quotes  from  Jeremiah. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Justice's  opinion  about 
the  effectiveness  of  the  new  bail  laws.  Does 
he  think  they  are  good,  or  does  he  think 
they  are  bad,  or  does  he  have  any  theories 
at  all— or  has  he  given  it  any  consideration? 

Some  of  the  police  officers  who  have  been 
questioned,  and  who  have  given  public  state- 
ments, have  expressed  grave  concern  about 
it.  I  think  there  is  room  for  presenting  the 
other  side.  But  I  would  like  to  hear  what 
the  government's  side  is.  Has  the  government 
got  a  side  at  all?  Does  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Justice  have  any  ideas  about  bail 
laws? 

Recently  in  Toronto,  Mr.  Speaker,  two  un- 
fortunate policemen  were  murdered  and 
there  was  a  considerable  public  discussion 
and  concern  expressed  about  the  circum- 
stances of  their  murder.  For  instance,  out  of 
those  unfortunate  deaths  arose  several  ques- 
tions dealing  with  the  public  availability 
of  guns. 

Does  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice 
have  any  theories  or  ideas  about  the  avail- 
ability of  guns?  Is  there  any  thinking  in  the 
Justice  galaxy  about  the  handling  of  guns? 
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Should  guns  be  made  available  for  sale  on 
the  conditions  they  are  now?  Should  there  be 
more  registration— less  registration?  Should 
there  be  prohibition?  Is  there  any  consistent 
theory  emerging  from  this  new  group  over 
there?  What  powers  have  we  got  in  Ontario? 
And  if  we  haven't  got  enough  powers,  are 
we  preparing  briefs  and  making  representa- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Ottawa? 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  would  have 
enjoyed  hearing  from  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Justice. 

Well,  I  could  go  on  and  cover  15  or  20 
more  subjects.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the 
greatest  respect  to  the  hon.  minister— because 
I  like  him;  he's  not  a  bad  fellow— these  nine 
pages  of  pap  that  he  presented  here  are  a 
further  insult  to  the  members  of  this  House. 
It  gives  us  no  idea  really  of  what  he  is 
doing.  Then,  having  listened  to  him,  to  try  to 
find  out  what  he's  doing  and  not  being  able 
to  find  it  out  at  all,  we  look  at  his  estimates, 
and  there  isn't  one  thing  in  those  estimates 
that  tells  us  what  he's  going  to  do,  other 
than  that  some  people  are  going  to  get  some 
salaries  and  there  are  going  to  be  some  em- 
ployee benefits.  There's  a  little  for  transpor- 
tation. There  are  some  services,  and  I  think 
they  are  going  to  have  some  supplies  and 
equipment. 

Now  I  think  that's  just  great!  Perhaps 
$358,000  in  the  context  of  $7.3  bilhon  is  not 
very  much,  but  if  this  is  all  this  minister 
has  to  tell  us,  then  I  think  it's  a  waste  of 
time  and  I  think  this  estimate  probably 
should  be  reduced  to  $1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  one 
thing  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  do.  The 
leading  question  is  why  a  man  of  the  parts 
of  the  minister  in  question  could  not  roll  this 
whole  portfolio  into  a  single  ball  and  handle 
it  all  himself  as  other  progenitors  of  his  have 
been  known  to  do,  including  the  Macaulays 
and  the  Whites  of  this  world,  and  he 
wouldn't  unduly  sweat. 

Now  what  have  we  got?  The  previous 
minister  was  so  bored  and  he  found  this 
portfolio  so  empty  and  whimsical  a  one  that 
he  departed  elsewhere  to  find  something  to 
keep  him  occupied.  A  man  who  has  some 
considerable  ability  and  demonstrated  it  in 
another  portfolio  moves  into  his  place  and 
the  thing  is  equally  as  empty  and  innocuous 
as  it  has  been  previously,  as  was  proved 
this  morning  by  this  statement  which  I  had 
awaited  with  some  anticipation,  hoping  that 
fulfilment    would    come    and    that   Jeremiah 


standing  on  the  rooftops  would  have  been 
listened  to.  But  the  call  of  the  prophet  he 
made  is  very  different  from  the  one  that  the 
minister  is  making. 

It  may  be  in  this  context— and  I  suspect  it 
is  and  time  will  prove  its  worth— that  the 
eflBciency  experts  who  sought  to  rearrange  the 
govermnent  portfolios  are  wrong  in  this  par- 
ticular instance.  I  can  see  a  considerable 
justification  for  a  superminister  over  human 
or  natural  resources  because  of  the  plenitude, 
the  diversity,  intricacy  and  what  not  of  the 
various  agencies  and  portfohos  that  fall  under 
him.  But  in  Justice  it  is  kind  of  artificially 
created.  They  tried  to  find  some  common 
factor  that  welds  it  together.  It  seems  in 
some  vague  way  as  if  all  the  four  different 
ministries  under  the  head  of  this  minister 
have  a  correspondence  and  a  drift  in  common. 

I  think  if  you  look  a  little  more  deeply, 
you  will  find  that  it  is  not  altogether  as  it 
might  superficially  appear.  The  simple  thing 
that  they  would  have  in  common  would  be 
pubUc  protection,  of  course.  That  is  shared 
by  numerous  other  ministers,  I  suppose,  in  a 
vague  way  or  an  indefinitive  way  by  every 
ministry  of  the  Crown.  Labour,  for  instance, 
has  certainly  a  major  role  in  public  protec- 
tion in  a  diversity  of  fields,  and  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  ( Mr.  Stewart )  pro- 
tects the  public,  I  trust,  on  occasion  from 
bad  merchandise. 

That  particular  function  would  appear  to 
be  the  central  one.  So  they've  lumped  them 
together  under  a  particular  head  and,  having 
disarrayed  it,  have  prevented  a  person  who 
has  considerable  capabilities  from  performing 
any  function  that,  as  far  as  we  can  see  on  the 
surface  and  from  the  statements  made,  is 
worthwhile.  That  is  regrettable. 

This  ministry  is  described  in  the  estimates 
as  being  responsible  for  the  development  and 
incorporation  of  policy  recommendations. 
What  co-ordination  specifically  was  arrived 
at  in  the  past  year,  say,  between  the  Con- 
sumer and  Commercial  Relations  on  one  side 
of  the  fence  and  the  Solicitor  General  on  the 
other?  How  did  the  two  boys  get  along 
together?  What  was  it  they  discussed? 

I  suppose  that  the  policing  aspect  has 
always  been  tied  in  somehow  with  securities 
commissions.  The  blackguards  water  the 
stock  and  they  take  off  for  the  hills,  and  I 
suppose  the  police  would  be  needed.  I  don't 
know  why  the  government  needs  a  special 
ministry  and  special  co-ordination  to  see  that 
they  perform  that  obvious  and  traditional 
function.  Is  there  something  deeper  that 
escapes  the  eyes  of  the  opposition?  Then,  if 
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so,  let  us  know.  We  are  entitled  to  know.  The 
public  is  entitled  to  know— and  I  think  we 
are  going  to  insist  upon  finding  out  a  bit 
more  that  goes  on. 

When  the  former  minister  was  here,  he 
partially  justified  his  existence  in  a  speech— 
which  I  would  call  a  Cosa  Nostra  speech— of 
July  26,  1972.  The  speech  was  prepared  for 
the  Italian-Canadian  associations  and  clubs 
and  in  it  he  said  a  word  or  two  as  to  what 
internecine,  "very  secret  projects",  as  he 
called  them,  were  going  on  apace  within  his 
department. 

He  said  there  was  no  particular  reason  he 
couldn't  give  voice  to  this,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  he  didn't.  He  hinted,  darkly 
so  to  speak,  that  there  were  numerous  ma- 
chinations. The  wheels  were  turning  over  and 
projects  were  being  initiated  with  respect  to 
the  control  of  syndicated  crime,  various 
aspects  of  international  espionage,  immigra- 
tion controls,  all  this  sort  of  thing.  But  he 
simply  didn't  give  us  any  real  indication  of 
what  was  done. 

He  said  "quietly",  in  his  speech— you're 
telling  me,  sotto  voce,  not  only  beneath  the 
arbour,  but  beneath  contempt— "and  without 
fanfare": 

.  .  .  devise  new  structures  and  new  organ- 
izations within  the  government  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  efi^ectively  combat  a 
problem  that,  to  my  knowledge,  has  not 
been  successfully  met  elsewhere. 

What  I  want  to  know  is:  What  new  structures 
and  what  new  organizations  is  he  talking 
about?  He  speaks  of  one  here— a  project 
working  with  the  Solicitor  General  and  with 
groups  in  the  community;  and  with  the  AG's 
department  and  police;  partially  with  the 
Securities  Commission;  and  with  a  representa- 
tive from  his  own  ofiice— believe  it  or  not— 
on  a  project  with  respect  to  the  international 
crime  context.  This  is  one  of  those  liaison 
internal  committees  that  was  set  up.  But,  as  I 
say,  this  is  the  only  one  of  which  I  am  par- 
ticularly cognizant. 

I  wish— without  totally  bringing  the  gov- 
ernment down  or  revealing  the  things  that 
will  so  jeopardize  its  future  and  the  work  of 
law  reform  and  the  work  of  investigations— 
that  if  it  is  all  that  deep  and  sensitive,  then 
please  let  us  know  and  one  will  keep  one's 
mouth  shut;  but  I  just  don't  believe  it. 

Therefore,  within  the  ministry— objectively 
speaking  and  apart  from  how  they  feel  about 
one  another,  which  is  too  subjective  for  my 
emotional  taste  in  this  House— the  only  thing 
that  there  is  in  common  is  the  business  of 
policing.  I  would  think  that  in  that  particular 


context,  taking  his  lead,  perhaps— or  maybe 
this  will  turn  the  minister  off  and  maybe  I'd 
better  not  say  it,  I  was  going  to  say,  taking 
his  lead  from  Mr.  Langs  book,  up  in  the 
federal  level;  he's  making  considerable  public 
impact.  He  attends  the  judicial  gatherings 
and  various  university  meetings.  He  makes 
speeches.  He's  groping.  The  man's  trying. 
He's  trying  to  be  imaginative.  He's  creative. 
He's  doing  something  called  thinking. 

But  what  speeches  has  the  hon.  minister 
made  recently  before  any  august— or  August 
or  January— tribunal  or  group  with  respect  to 
anything  under  the  sun? 

I've  written  into  the  ministry  asking  that 
every  word  spoken  by  any  of  these  ministers 
be  immediately  sent  over  so  I  can  drip  with 
the  wisdom  coming  out  of  the  boughs,  but  I 
haven't  seen  very  much.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there's  been  such  a  dearth  on  this  part  of 
the  total  doldrums  of  the  government  at  the 
present  time— nothing— no  rainfall  comes, 
nothing  to  celebrate  with;  no  blessed  view 
coming— no  oasis;  drought. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  The  member  hasn't  read  the 
budget  report. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Jeremiah-like,  from  heaven 
with  which  to  refresh  the  day!  I  sit  in  anguish 
over  here  wishing  also  to  have  something  to 
do. 

The  legislation  that  the  minister  is  bring- 
ing in  at  the  present  time  is  simply  atrocious; 
bits  and  pieces,  tatters  and  tatterdemalion. 
I'm  surprised  at  the  minister,  with  all  the 
things  that  are  going  on.  However,  we're 
hoping  for  better  things  in  the  next  two 
weeks— after  Easter. 

In  any  event,  what  the  minister  needs  and 
what  he  should  do  and  what  he  should  be 
studying— and  the  Solicitor  General  is  parti- 
ally studying— is  the  philosophy  of  the  police. 
Has  the  minister  really  given  any  thought  to 
the  functions  of  the  police  force  in  modem 
society  and,  particularly,  in  the  context  of 
this  society?  My  colleague,  the  member  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  and  I  on  previous 
occasions  have  outlined  two  philosophies  of 
the  police— what  I  would  call,  basically,  the 
British  one  on  one  side  and  the  American  on 
the  other. 

The  British  one  is  very  different.  It's  all 
contained  in  Halsbury  and  it's  come  down 
through  history.  It's  one  of  high  beneficence, 
independence  and  autonomy  on  the  part  of 
every  individual  policeman. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  They 
certainly  treat  the  Catholics  that  way  in 
Ulster. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  an  independent  agent. 
The  American  is  the  sergeant-major  theory 
of  poHcemen  with  federal  mihtary  echelons, 
with  everybody  gradated  down  and  working 
under  orders  in  the  strictest  type  of  military 
context. 

I  find  that  vinpalatable.  I  think  we  gravi- 
tate toward  it,  more  and  more,  as  we  do  most 
things  American.  I  think  we  should  shift  our 
emphasis;  but  you  don't  do  it  unless  you  know 
about  it  and  vuiless  you  study  it  and  unless 
you  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on  this  par- 
ticular context. 

There  is  also  the  whole  business  of  the 
training  and  education,  both  of  guards  in 
correctional  institutions  and  police  which  have 
a  certain  ad  idem  of  fxmction.  What  is  the 
Provincial  Secretary's  thinking  about  that? 
What  is  he  doing  about  that?  There  again, 
there  seem  to  me  two  basic  schools.  One  is 
the  coercive  school.  You  put  the  thumb  down. 
It's  authoritarian.  You  damn  well  make  people 
do  what  they  don't  want  to  do.  This  is  a 
basic  thing— many  men  are  temperamentally 
inclined  that  way  and  use  authoritarian 
tactics;  they  think  it's  the  only  effective  way 
to  order  society. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  other  types  of 
men— I  won't  judge  between  them— who  are 
suaver,  if  you  vdll.  They  would  appeal  and  be 
more  persuasive,  go  to  people's  humanity  and 
try  to  encourage  them.  They  have  found  that 
a  recalcitrant  kid  or  a  juvenile  delinquent 
who  will  not  respond  to  a  kick  in  the  pants 
might  be  egged  on  by  a  little  honey;  you 
know,  by  a  kind  word  or  by  a  little  under- 
standing. 

These  things  work  right  across  the  spec- 
trum from  the  time  we're  children  until  we 
are  aged.  Which  way  do  you  get  along 
best  in  life?  Which  is  the  way  to  treat  other 
human  beings?  By  which  method  do  you 
grow?  If  you  grow  by  that  method,  how  do 
you  expect  the  other  guys  who  are  kicked  in 
the  teeth  all  the  time  to  do  anything  but 
to  retrogress,  grow  more  frustrated  and  grow 
more  cruel  and  hit  back  harder  against 
society  as  a  resuk  of  it?  These  are  the  two 
schools. 

Is  the  minister  studying  them?  We  placed 
him  on  a  perch  of  ultimate  eminence.  He  sits 
like  an  eagle  surveying  the  plains.  Why 
doesn't  he  swoop  down  and  pick  up  a  little 
pablum  once  in  a  while  and  come  forward 
with  that  in  this  House?  He  should  not 
give  us  an  empty  statement  like  he  gave 
this  morning  but  say  what  he  thinks  of  these 
particular  matters. 


These  matters,  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
probably  are  not  susceptible  of  legislation. 
Legislation  isn't  that  neat;  it  isn't  that  sensi- 
tive to  human  needs.  It  can't  be.  It's  too 
broad.  It's  too  categorical.  It's  like  a  knife 
or  a  cleaver  that  hacks  and  causes  a  good 
deal  of  bleeding.  Ministers  in  their  attitudes, 
in  the  ways  in  which  they  look  upon  the 
problems  of  law  and  the  problems  of  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  province  can  give 
a  tone  to  it;  they  can  give  an  orientation, 
by  making  public  statements  in  this  House 
and  elsewhere  and  by  orientating  the  min- 
istries   in    a    particular    direction. 

It  can  be  a  great  alleviating  force  for 
human  civilization  and  for  the  advance  of 
people  in  terms  of  the  things  that  they  suffer 
from.  If  you  add  to  them  you  are  part  of 
the  problem,  of  course;  by  and  large,  we 
suspect  that  that  is  the  way  it  is  over  there. 

The  government  is  too  much  in  line  with 
current  apathetic  thinking  instead  of  bear- 
ing down  and  seeking  new  paths,  testing 
new  possibilities  and  forcing  the  pace.  If  it 
doesn't,  it  loses  office.  The  fact  is  that  it  has 
retained  office  because  it  has  been  sufficiently 
flexible  and  sympathetic  over  the  years  to 
feel  just  enough  of  what's  going  on  in  the 
populace  to  respond  to  it.  Respond  to  it  to 
a  greater  extent  I  would  ask. 

If  by  doing  so,  it  confers  blessings  and 
stays  in  ofiBce,  so  be  it.  That's  the  way  it  is. 
I'm  giving  the  government  the  elixir  and  the 
key  to  success  this  morning  and  I  would  ask 
that  it  has  the  effrontery  and  the  wisdom 
to  absorb  it. 

On  a  specific  issue  under  this  head,  the 
philosophy  of  the  police,  would  the  minister 
give  some  thought  to  the  very  concrete  prob- 
lem of  police  commissions  in  Ontario?  That 
is  an  area  in  which  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  and  I  have  been  very  much  exercised. 
We  think  that  the  present  methods  of  ap- 
pointments and  the  way  in  which  they  oper- 
ate are  not  particularly  democratic,  as  you 
well  know.  They  are  insulated,  obtuse,  high- 
handed, all  the  features  that  we  find  just 
are  not  palatable  in  the  modem  world  and 
which,  by  and  large  as  politicians,  we  have 
had  to  learn  to  dispense  with. 

Why  should  the  Provincial  Secretary  per- 
petuate under  his  aegis  a  whole  series  of 
these  bodies  which  act  in  a  way  that  is  pro- 
fessionally contrary  to  what  he  himself  would 
do.  He  wouldn't  retain  office  if  he  took  this 
position.  Maybe  the  minister  thinks  that  they 
need  a  certain  aloofness  and  an  arm's-length 
relationship  with  the  people;  I  don't.  I  think 
that  all  that  breeds  is  an  insensitivity  to  the 
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changing  police  forces,  to  the  needs  of  the 
pohce  themselves,  and  to  the  community. 
But,  when  many  women  approach  the  police 
commission  oflBce  of  Ontario,  and  sit  in  the 
hallway  for  hours  waiting  for  these  obtuse 
beggars  not  to  speak  to  them,  then  it  is  high 
time  that  the  ministers  of  Justice  and  the 
provincial  secretary  in  the  higher  role,  work- 
ing with  them,  should  move  in. 

Again,  I  don't  think  it  has  to  be  necessarily 
by  way  of  any  legislation.  It  needs  simply  a 
directive,  you  know;  just  one  word  in  the 
right  place.  But  if  the  Provincial  Secretary  is 
going  to  reform  and  make  these  institutions 
democratic,  I  suppose  he  could  keep  one  or 
two  appointed  people  on  there,  if  he  really 
insisted  upon  it— if  he  was  like  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  didn't  trust  the  people— if  it 
was  his  thinking  that  aristrocratic  intent  was 
necessary  to  get  the  very  best  people  you 
would  appoint. 

But  for  the  rest  of  a  seven-man  commis- 
sion, or  say  a  five-man  commission,  I  would 
think  three  ought  to  be  elected-4he  majority 
ought  to  be  elected  at  least.  And  the  busi- 
ness of  having  the  judges  in  there  we  have 
spoken  about  too  often,  but  it  could  bear 
repeating. 

I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  minister 
has  been  working  over  and  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  constitutional  issues.  You  know, 
we  hear  every  day,  and  increasingly,  about 
our  malformed  constitution— that  the  powers 
as  segregated  between  91  and  92  are  in- 
eflBcient,  ineffective  and  nonsensical— and  I 
agree  with  that— that  nobody  from  this  gov- 
ernment, so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever  made  a 
profound  study  of  it. 

Mark  McGuigan  was  the  parliamentary 
assistant  who,  working  with  the  members  of 
the  Senate,  went  throughout  the  country. 
They  produced  an  eggshell.  It  was  empty  of 
yolk,  if  you  looked  at  it.  It's  the  most  dis- 
appointing document  that  I  have  read 
recently.  In  order,  I  suppose,  to  try  and  ap- 
pease and  accommodate  all  the  various 
diverse  warring  factions  in  this  country,  they 
finally  came  down  with  a  blob,  with  a 
common  denominator  of  nothingness. 

Why  don't  we  do  something  on  it,  since 
they  have  abandoned  the  field,  and  came 
forward  with  nothing  of  any  eflScacy?  Why 
doesn't  the  provincial  secretary's  department 
go  forward  with  an  investigation  and  make 
recommendations,  perhaps  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis? 

In  this  field  it  is  obvious  that,  say,  in 
marketing  legislation,  something  has  to  be 
altered,  not  just  by  way  of  the  under  table 


deals  that  we  have  accommodated  ourselves 
to  over  the  last  100  years;  where  we  do  in 
effect  what  we  can't  do  verbally  with  the 
constitutioa  as  it  stands,  and  simply  scout  it, 
simply  ignore  it,  go  around  it,  without  bring- 
ing its  explicit  terms  into  mind. 

I  would  ask  that  the  provincial  secretary 
does  give  some  consideration  to  a  study  of 
the  constitution,  perhaps  with  some  participa- 
tion from  members  of  this  House,  because  it 
certainly  is  in  need  of  reform.  Where  the 
vital  spots  are,  they  are  rubbing  against  you 
every  day  of  the  week,  in  Treasury  and  in 
practically  every  other  area— Natural  Re- 
sources are  subject  to  it  too, 

I  just  want  to  pause  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  congratulate  the  ministry— all 
the  ministers  who  are  concerned  with  this  are 
in  their  seats  now,  I  think.  The  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  has  left 
for  a  few  moments,  but  he  was  here  pre- 
viously. Now  that's  commendable,  that's  do- 
ing their  job- 
Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Don't 
overdo  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —when  everybody  finally 
shows  up  to  take  an  interest  in  their  area,  I 
think  perhaps  it's  a  banner  day  in  the  House. 
It  is  the  first  day  in  the  history  of  the 
Ontario  Legislature  that  I  can  remember  that 
it  has  ever  happened,  and  they  are  to  be 
given  credit. 

I  would  like  to  know  next  as  to  what  the 
Provincial  Secretary's  liaison  with  the  federal 
government  is,  how  he  is  participating,  under 
what  heads  are  ongoing  conversations  taking 
place  between  them— the  Provincial  Secretary 
that  way,  without  making  them  feel  in  any— 
as,  I  suppose,  the  ambassador  plenipotentiary 
between  his  four  subordinates,  if  I  may  put  it 
that  way  without  making  them  feel  in  any 
way  inferior— and  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
justice  system  up  in  Ottawa. 

I  notice  again  that  Otto  Lang,  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  on  Aug.  6,  1972,  made  a  speech 
called  "New  Perspectives  in  the  Judicial 
Function",  in  which  he  outlined  a  ntunber 
of  things  which  might  take  place  within  the 
judiciary.  They  would  have  a  profound  re- 
forming effect,  a  highly  beneficial  effect,  in 
the  sense  of  speeding  everything  up— of  get- 
ting cases  on  and  getting  them  adjudicated 
with  eflBcacy. 

He  pointed  out  that  practising  lawyers 
don't  necessarily  make  the  best  judges.  He 
also  pointed  out  that  a  man  appointed  to  the 
bench  may   only  be  highly  competent  in  a 
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single  field,  whereas  by  the  laying  on  of 
hands  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  master  of  many 
—and  that  is  not  so.  At  the  very  least,  he 
contended,  there  ought  to  be  a  special  kind 
of  training  for  judges— either  in-service  train- 
ing or  after  appointment  but  prior  to  them 
assuming  their  seats— by  experts  in  many 
fields.  I  think  all  that  he  says  about  this  is 
particularly  true. 

One  of  the  many  things  the  federal  min- 
ister suggests  is  that  the  judiciary  attend 
conferences  that  are  cognizant  of  and  allied 
to  fields  of  interest  in  which  they  are  carrying 
on  their  work,  particularly  with  minority 
groups,  say,  so  that  they  will  have  a  better 
understanding  and  a  better  working  relation- 
ship with  them,  and  rub  shoulders  with  those 
people  at  the  grass-roots  level  to  know  how 
these  people  think  and  what  their  problems 
really  are,  instead  of  pontificating  from  on 
high  as  to  what  they  should  or  shouldn't  be 
doing.  And  he  has  arranged  conferences  of 
that  kind  with  the  Metis  and  others.  Surely 
we  in  this  province  can  place  our  provincial 
judges  in  greater  rapport  with  the  com- 
munity? 

I  know  there  are  conferences  of  judges 
talking  to  themselves— and  that  is  precisely 
what  they  do— but  surely  we  could  open  the 
way  to  improved  relationships.  One  of  the 
faults  of  the  judiciary  is  insulation;  there  is 
a  sense  of  loneliness,  of  detachment,  which 
means  abstraction  and  that  they  get  away  from 
the  core  issues.  They  no  longer  understand 
things  because  they  don't  feel  them  with 
their  sldns;  as  lawyers  they  rubbed  up  against 
it,  but  as  judges  they  are  abstracted  from  the 
day-to-day  life  of  human  beings. 

This  is  a  great  fault,  and  something  must 
be  done  to  rectify  it.  But  they  can't  do  it  on 
their  own,  because  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  do  so.  A  judge  must  be  extremely  careful 
and  sensitive  of  his  relations  with  the  public. 
But  we  can  make  it  artificially  possible  for 
him  to  do  that  by  setting  up  the  appropriate 
apparatus  and  mechanism.  Otto  Lang  is  do- 
ing it,  and  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  thing 
that  the  minister  could  do  in  his  ministry 
which  in  some  way  would  justify  its  continued 
existence. 

In  the  area  of  law  reform,  as  has  been  said, 
we  are  waiting  with  eager  anticipation  that 
munificent  document  with  respect  to  the  re- 
organization of  the  court  structure,  with 
various  types  of  duties  that  may  be  given  to 
various  types  of  judges.  I  suspect  this  would 
be  the  central  work  that  we  might  get  down 
to  in  this  term  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  in 


this   particular   department.   That   would   be 
nose-to-the-grindstone  work,  so  to  speak. 

We  were  kept  extremely  busy  imder  Mr. 
Wishart  in  the  old  days,  doing  what  I  felt 
was  fruitful  and  valuable  work.  There  was 
quite  a  lot  of  intense  study  at  home  and  get- 
ting ready;  when  we  came  in,  we  could  trade 
ideas.  We  thought  we  were  serving  some 
minimal  function  in  the  life  of  the  courts  of 
the  province. 

That  seems  to  have  died  right  ofi^;  bank- 
ruptcy of  intellect  and  operation  has  taken 
its  place.  Perhaps  we  can  get  a  small  reviv- 
alist movement  going  under  the  tents  with 
respect  to  the  reform  of  the  courts,  and  I 
would  anticipate  that  we  would  get  on  with 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  regarding  reform  of 
the  courts,  there  are  basically  only  two  areas 
that  we  could  remove  from  the  courts  and 
place  under  special  tribunals,  or  else  disperse 
more  widely  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time— I  prefer  the  special  tribunal— that  is,  if 
the  area  of  divorce  law  and  the  area  of  auto- 
mobile negligence  cases  were  taken  out  of 
the  courts  I  don't  think  there  would  be  the 
delay,  the  burden,  the  chafing,  a  simple  re- 
form would  be  constituted  by  that. 

I  won't  say  Lang  afiirms  it;  he  simply  says 
it  is  something  worth  considering.  It  would 
certainly  obviate  most  of  the  difficulties  we 
are  presently  sufi^ering  from.  I  have  faint  hope 
of  this  minister  doing  that.  He  has  taken  his 
stance  and  dug  his  heels  in  on  the  automobile 
situation. 

That  wouldn't  preclude  him,  of  course, 
from  setting  up  special  tribunals  to  hear  the 
cases  because,  as  was  pointed  out,  they  are 
largely  fact  tribunals.  What  they  are  trying 
to  do  is  determine  the  facts  of  situations  and 
the  interpretive  side  does  not  require  the 
erudition  of  a  common  law  judge  to  come  to 
conclusions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  it  does  is 
irritate  them.  You  got  the  sense  of  that  irrita- 
tion from  Mr.  McRuer  time  and  time  again  in 
the  course  of  his  report. 

I  wanted  to  mention  to  the  provincial 
secretary  the  legal  aid  matters.  There  he 
could  do  munificent  studies  again  with  respect 
to  exploring  the  possibilities,  to  see  what  was 
being  done  in  other  jurisdictions  in  this  re- 
gard. I  think  he  has  some  responsibility;  he 
can't  delegate  that,  of  course,  to  the  Law 
Society  in  any  way. 

I  have  sensed,  by  and  large,  that  is  what 
the  Provincial  Secretary  is  trying  to  do;  to 
let  them  do  the  basic  digging  because,  he 
says,  the  administration  is  in  their  hands. 
That  doesn't  mean  that  the  overall  philosophy 
—the  way  in  which  legal  aid  should  go;  and 
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the  business  of  community  oflBces  and  legal 
offices  and  things  of  that  kind— ought  to  be 
wholly  left  to  them.  The  Attorney  General 
and  I  will  have  an  opportunity  next  week  to 
explore  its  possibilities  more  deeply.  Money 
can  be  saved  there,  incidentally,  as  it  is  be- 
ing done  in  Manitoba  by  simply  giving  a 
block  fee  in,  say,  uncontested  divorce  actions 
and  things  of  that  kind.  I  think  they  saved 
up  to  $400,000  last  year. 

Let  me  mention  under  this  head  again— and 
not  much  mention  has  been  made  of  this  in 
this  House  thus  far— that  this  ministry  is 
getting  alleviation  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  of,  I  believe,  this  year  to  the  tune  of 
$4  million.  It  has  been  spending  about  $10 
million  to  $11  million  on  legal  aid  at  the 
present  time;  it  is  going  to  get  $4  million 
from  the  federal  government  under  that  par- 
ticular head  as  I  understand  it.  Therefore  this 
minister  is  left  with  some  considerable  room, 
without  eating  it  all  up,  to  get  down  closer 
to  the  poor  and  to  those  who  are  really  in 
need  of  legal  aid  by  way  of  the  community 
officers,  etc.,  than  he  has  ever  been  before. 

Even  if  he  spends  $8  million  with  the 
fcjderal  government's  $4  milHon  on  top,  he 
is  still  ahead  of  the  game,  with  an  extra 
couple  of  million  dollars  to  play  with  in  this 
regard,  to  make  it  more  palatable,  to  make  it 
more  humane  and  to  get  down  to  things  in 
that  particular  regard.  Some  of  the  money, 
I  understand,  is  going  to  the  victims  of 
crimes;  that  is  a  contribution  being  made  by 
the  federal  goverimient,  too.  I  am  not  clear 
as  to  what  is  the  precise  sum  involved  in  that 
idea. 

Another  area,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  in 
which  the  previous  minister  who  has  lament- 
ably departed  the  fold  was  dealing  with  was 
the  area  of  syndicated  crime.  Are  those  in- 
vestigations and  that  so-called  project  going 
on  apace  within  the  ministry  at  the  present 
time?  Exactly  what  is  the  score  in  that  regard? 

The  only  other  area  in  which  he  seemed 
to  take  a  great  interest— and  he  had  already 
done  the  major  work  in  the  field  while  still 
Attorney  General— was  the  business  of  the 
racetracks'  parimutuel  betting.  He  worked 
himself  a  little  trip  to  AustraUa  on  that 
occasion.  He  produced  a  tome  that  would 
shake  the  rafters  as  to  the  context  of  racing 
in  every  conceivable  part  of  Uganda. 

It  is  a  most  beguiling  docimient,  indeed, 
but  what  is  happening?  What  exactly  is  taking 
place  at  the  present  time?  Is  the  Provincial 
Secretary  still  attending  upon  the  federal 
government?  Does  he  find  that  his  persuasive 
powers  are  so  much  in  the  bushlands  that  he 


is  unable  to  move  the  monster?  What  is  going 
on  in  that  particular  area? 

Here  is  another  area  in  which  we  find 
dereliction  in  the  sense— not  reposed  exactly 
but  like  a  settling  tank,  full  of  acetylene  or 
maybe  prussic  acid  or  something.  The  Lord's 
Day  legislation  is  my  bedtime  reading.  Before 
I  go  to  bed  every  night  I  pick  up  and  read 
some  section— perhaps  on  hotels  and  restaur- 
ants and  the  number  of  hours  which  they 
operate  and  the  rotation  system  that  is  going 
to  be  involved.  Is  the  minister  afraid  of  it? 
If  he's  afraid  of  it  I  don't  blame  him  a  bit. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  say  something 
fairly  iimocuous,  they  say  that  Sunday  is  a 
day  which  ought  to  be  kept  free  and  it  ought 
to  be  secular. 

Mr.  Singer:  Jeremiah  had  something  to  say 
about  that. 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  He  wanted  to 
make  it  Saturday. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  why  not  get  on  with  it? 
The  law  is  in  a  mess.  It's  getting  worse  and 
compounding  itself  by  the  larger  stores  and 
others  staying  open  the  full  weekends  and 
attracting  more  and  more  clientele.  Read  the 
Law  Reform  Commission  report  on  it.  I  sub- 
stantially agree  with  it.  I  think  Sunday  should 
be  maintained  in  the  way  it  is,  with  the 
exceptions  and  exclusions  that  the  commission 
has  set  forth  there,  pretty  well  along  the 
lines  that  it  set  them  forth. 

Anyway,  that's  not  my  demesne.  I'm  only 
here  to  carp  and  criticize  and  the  minister 
is  supposed  to  be  moving  in  contemplation, 
almost  Socratic  contemplation.  You  remember, 
Socrates  would  stand  on  a  comer  for  several 
hours  completely  lost,  and  they  would  say, 
"He's  gone.  He's  started  to  think  again."  Has 
the  minister  ever  found  himself  in  a  corner 
of  the  parliament  buildings— say  out  on  the 
steps^and  suddenly  stopped  dead  for  several 
hours— even  several  minutes— and  somebody 
says,  "Oh,  Kerr's  thinking  again"? 

Mr.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (York  West):  Is  that 
too  much  to  expect  from  a  minister? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes.  Another  area  in  which 
I  find  we're  terribly  deficient— it  doesn't  con- 
cern the  little  cabal  of  exquisite  prototypes 
we  have  before  us  this  morning,  but  it  does 
concern  the  Minister  of  the  Environment 
(Mr.  Auld)— is  the  studies  in  environmental 
law.  I  mean,  they're  doing  some  kind  of 
threadbare  stuff  over  at  Osgoode  Hall  law 
school. 
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I  recently  purchased  a  book  on  that— I 
think  the  least  they  could  do  is  give  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  these  things  free, 
but  there  you  are— since  I'm  trying  to  make 
some  land  of  peerless  contribution  to  the 
ongoing  life  of  this  community.  But  in  any 
event— I  think  it  cost  me  15  bucks— take  a 
look  at  it.  It's  a  bound  volume  on  environ- 
mental law. 

We're  just  going  to  have  to  make  major 
inroads  on  that  area  of  law.  It's  not  going 
to  be  done  by  the  minister  himself,  because 
he's  not  a  lawyer  and  not  that  much  aware 
of  what  the  problems  are.  I'm  thinking  of 
class  actions.  I'm  thinking  of  private  actions 
taken,  not  even  necessarily  on  a  class  basis, 
by  individuals  in  the  community,  given  legis- 
lative licence  to  do  so.  against  corporations 
on  the  grounds  of  pollution.  Even  if  they 
can't  prove  immediate  and  direct  damage 
to  their  property,  they  do  it  as  a  public 
responsibility. 

In  many  states  in  the  United  States  they 
permit  these  actions,  and  I  suggest  to  the 
Provincial  Secretary  that  they've  been  highly 
beneficial  in  terms  of  an  alteration  of  men- 
tality on  the  part  of  corporations,  industries 
and  any  other  people  who  pollute  the  atmos- 
phere, in  having  the  matter  brought  before 
the  courts,  piven  public  voice,  given  a  con- 
text in  which  it  can  be  really  spelled  out 
in  a  way  that  the  press  can  pick  up,  and  in 
a  way  that  can  be  eventually  brought  into 
leqislation.  Do  give  some  thought  to  the 
whole  area  of  environmental  law.  which  is 
the  newest  area  of  law— a  mere  sibling,  quiv- 
ering in  the  crib,  ready,  waiting  for  the 
nurture,  for  the  bottle-feeding  that  I'm  sure 
this  minister  is  anxious  to  supply  to  the 
squalling  child. 

Mr.    Singer:    His    anxiety   is    obvious. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Why  does  he  not  give  himself 
an  immortality  in  human  history  as  a  minister 
who  made  all  kinds  of  inroads  into  environ- 
mental law?  His  name  will  be  championed 
in  ages  to  come.  He  really  turned  over  on 
that— all  three  cylinders  were  going  at  once! 

I  was  going  to  speak,  but  I  won't  bother 
at  the  moment— I  may  pick  it  up  downstairs— 
with  respect  to  the  conferences  on  uniformitv 
of  laws.  I  suspect  that  the  minister,  or 
basically  somebody  under  his  bailiwick, 
would  attend  those  conferences,  because  this 
has  across-the-board  features. 

Another  area  in  which  I  would  stimulate 
the  minister's  thinking— give  him  a  little  shot 
of  the  adrenalin  of  truth— would  be  that  of 
criminology.  What  work  is  being  done?   If 


the  minister  has  these  overruling  supervising 
functions  and  he  is  giving  policy  direction,  it 
means  that  there's  some  ideology  connected 
with  it,  and  some  thought  processes  having 
to  do  with  the  formation  of  new  groups  and 
entities   and   new  directions   in   society. 

Is  the  minister  working  on  criminology  at 
all?  Is  he  in  liaison  with  universities?  Is  he 
studying  it  personally?  Is  he  aware  of  the 
correctional  aspects?  The  minister  over  there 
is  too  busy  locking  the  doors  and  on  some 
occasions  actually  opening  them  to  get  in- 
volved. 

Oh,  this  persiflage  and  high-flown  stufi^ 
about  criminology!  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
are  far  more  practical  men  than  that.  I  mean 
their  brows  may  be  villainously  low,  but  they 
know  what  their  eyes  are  directed  at  down 
below.  But  not  a  minister  like  this  minister. 
No,  he  is  the  thinking  type.  Let's  get  some 
subjects  to  think  about.  And  that's  a  prime 
one,  because  it's  changing  rapidly. 

We've  learned  from  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  New  York  Times,  some  of  which  for  some 
reason  were  duplicated  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  here,  about  juvenile  crime.  Everyone 
now  agrees,  by  and  large,  the  institutions 
in  which  the  government  is  placing  these 
children  are  far  more  detrimental  to  them, 
repressive  and  regressive,  and  turn  them  into 
greater  little  monsters  than  anything  that 
could  be  done  if  one  left  them  to  roam  the 
streets.  That's  equally  true,  on  an  extended 
scale,    about   our   whole   penal   system. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  believed  that  sev- 
eral years  ago  but  he  changed  his  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There's  only  one  justification 
for  the  jails  that  they  put  them  in,  that  there 
are  individuals— damned  few,  but  a  few— who 
are  better  set  aside  from  society.  Some  people 
call  them  mad  dogs  or  whatever  you  want 
to  call  them.  These  people  are  so  deeply 
wounded,  and  so  deeply  alienated  that  they 
just  can't  get  along.  They'll  commit  crimes 
either  just  to  show  ofi^  for  vainglory,  or  be- 
cause they  are  bitter  and  hatred  is  so  very 
strong.  You  have  to  put  them  aside,  and 
-that's  the  purpose  of  a  jail. 

For  all  the  rest,  and  that's  90  per  cent,  all 
you  do  is  make  them  worse-fill  them  up  with 
vim  and  virulence.  They  come  out  seeking 
slaveringly  to  take  it  out  on  society.  They'll 
do  it  as  secretly  and  as  undercover  as  they 
can.  They'll  stay  as  far  away  from  the  police 
as  they  can.  This  is  the  kind  of  mentality  the 
government  system  creates. 

Reform  institutions-what  a  joke!  In  this 
area  of  criminology,  studies  should  be  given 
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and  the  Provincial  Secretary  should  adapt 
them  in  relation  to  his  ministers  as  to  what 
approach  will  be  made  in  this  regard.  To- 
gether with  the  type  of  training  given  to  the 
police  forces  and  to  the  guards,  that  might 
bring  about  enormous  savings  to  the  public 
purse  in  terms  of  incarceration. 

We've  been  over  the  insurance  report  that 
we  have  been  recently  given.  I'm  sure  that 
the  minister  is  deeply  concerned,  but  it's 
more  properly  an  area  under  consumer  serv- 


Mr.  Singer:  Only  an  extract  from  the  re- 
port. The  minister  is  still  considering  whether 
we  should  be  able  to  look  at  the  reasons  for 
it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  deserve  the  whole  thing. 
But  still  it's  nice  once  in  a  while,  even  by 
way  of  an  abstract,  to  see  some  punch  and 
some  truth,  because  somebody  speaking  truth 
usually  is  speaking  punchfully  at  the  same 
time.  That  report  doesn't  cut  any  comers.  It's 
quite  blunt  and  forthright  about  it,  and  that's 
what  we  need,  particularly  in  stirring  up  the 
insurance  industry.  I  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment will  immediately  proceed  to  legislation 
on  pages  and  pages  of  recommendations  of 
alterations  of  the  Acts  involved.  I  trust  it's 
under  study,  and  I  trust  under  study  by  this 
minister,  and  that  he  will  bring  forward 
changes. 

The  member  for  Downsview  mentioned  the 
chequerboarding  decision.  Again,  that's  such 
a  serious  matter  that  I  would  anticipate  legis- 
lation immediately  after  Easter,  if  not  before. 
I  know  how  complex  it  is,  I  know  how  tricky, 
but  nevertheless,  that  situation  certainly  can- 
not be  allowed  to  continue.  I've  had  two  or 
three  cases  personally  of  people  coming  in 
who  have  been  mulcted  of  their  life's  savings 
—well,  most  of  the  money  that  they  have  any- 
how—over one  of  these  illegitimate  operators, 
playing  against  your  system.  The  minister  can 
no  longer  bow  his  head  and  remain  insouciant 
to  that  need. 

Another  area— and  I'm  almost  finished— that 
I  would  ask  the  minister  to  desiderate  upon 
is  the  cost  of  legal  services.  They're  atrocious. 
In  some  way  or  other,  the  minister  is  going 
to  have  to  find  ways  in  which  to  simplify 
existing  procedures  in  order  to  keep  those 
costs  somehow  in  line.  And  while  he  is  doing 
it  I  trust  it  will  come  to  pass  in  registry  sys- 
tems and  in  land  conveyancing,  in  those  par- 
ticular areas,  in  areas  of  the  courts.  It's  multi- 
plying and  the  efiFect  can't  be  excused,  so  I 
think  he  should  set  up  a  task  force  or  some 
group. 


A  good  deal  of  talk  goes  on.  Dalton  Camp 
was  on  a  committee  the  other  day  as  a 
spokesman  on  the  cost  of  legal  services. 
Why  doesn't  the  Provincial  Secretary  set  up  a 
task  force  and  get  something  operating  there 
to  see  what  recommendations  can  be  brought 
forward?  I  don't  think  the  reformation  of  the 
courts  is  too  likely  to  alter  in  any  very  search- 
ing way  the  cost  structure.  It  may  have  some 
effect;  but  why  not  give  a  focus  to  that  and 
see  what  can  be  done  in  the  area  of  pre- 
serving the  public  and  the  legal  aid  scheme 
and  even  others  with  respect  in  this  partic- 
ular regard? 

Finally,  I  would  like  the  minister  to  study, 
if  he  hasn't,  a  very  broad  area  which  I  think 
is  the  most  deep  reaching,  for  my  personal 
purposes,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  poverty 
on  the  courts  and  on  the  administration  of 
justice  and  on  people  in  jail.  What  are  the 
relationships? 

I  am  sure  they  are  very,  very  deep.  The 
minister's  gestures  toward  alleviating  their 
condition,  commendable  as  they  may  be,  are 
not  getting  very  far.  I'm  thinking  of  legal  aid 
and  other  things  the  government  devised  to 
assist  individuals  who  are  in  conditions  of 
poverty. 

We  hear  from  time  to  time  that,  despite 
duty  counsel  or  any  other  things,  that  an 
overwhelming  number  of  people  who  appear 
before  the  provincial  courts  and  the  criminal 
courts,  are  poor  people.  I  would  suspect  up 
to  80  or  82  per  cent  would  be  in  that  con- 
dition. There  is  something  damn  strange 
about  that.  If  the  type  of  sentences  and 
punishment  meted  out  to  these  people  are  on 
the  basis  of  the  punitive  measures,  they  are 
being  punished  for  being  poor. 

This  is  happening  all  over  the  province. 
Would  the  minister  please  give  it  some  con- 
sideration? Would  he  make  a  study  and  see 
what  the  incidence  is  on  one  side  of  the 
fence,  and  work  towards  solutions  on  the 
other? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Do  you 
want  the  hon.  minister  to  reply? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  that's  the  normal  pro- 
cedure, to  have  each  of  the  parties  make 
their  opening  contribution  and  have  the  reply 
by  the  minister;  then  call  vote  1101. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  a  number  of  similar  comments  by 
both  of  the  opposition  critics,  pretty  well  to 
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the  effect  of  what  do  we  do  and  what  is 
going  on  in  the  policy  field.  I  think  most 
people  have  read  the  OOGP  report.  I  think  it 
was  No.  3  which  dealt  with  the  various 
policy  fields  and  the  basic  responsibilities  of 
the  policy  secretaries  and  the  various  min- 
isters. 

I  think  a  quick  rundown  is  necessary.  I 
am  sure  most  of  this  is  known  to  the  mem- 
bers, but  we  meet  at  least  once  a  week.  The 
four  ministers,  for  example  in  my  policy  field, 
meet  at  least  once  a  week  to  discuss  policy 
matters  that  could  effect  any  one  of  the  four 
ministries  or  the  whole  field  of  justice. 

These  could  be  matters  that  are  immediate, 
matters  that  we  feel  should  be  the  subject  of 
legislation  and  introduced  in  this  House, 
broad  policy  matters  such  as  ofitrack  betting 
or  the  competition  Act,  or  Sunday  observance 
or  uniform  store  hours.  These  are  all  matters 
which  we  are  discussing  from  time  to  time. 
We  are  meeting  people  and  delegations  and 
reading  briefs  from  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  these  areas. 

For  example,  the  competition  Act  and 
uniform  store  hours  have  generated  a  great 
deal  of  public  opinion  and  submission.  We 
have  met  with  these  people  from  time  to  time 
in  our  policy  field  meetings;  sometimes  they 
may  involve  an  extra  meeting  during  the 
week  because  of  the  time  taken  to  discuss 
these  problems  with  delegations. 

As  I  say,  as  we  discuss  and  make  decisions, 
many  of  those  decisions  then  go  to  the  pohcy 
and  priorities  committee  of  which  each  pro- 
vincial secretary  is  a  member.  It  is  chaired  by 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis),  and  the  Chairman 
of  Management  Board  (Mr.  Winkler),  of 
course,  is  present  as  well  as  the  Treasurer 
(Mr.  White).  Then  it  goes  on  to  cabinet, 
caucus  and  eventually  to  the  Legislature.  For 
example,  I  think  both  the  members  asked 
what  we  are  doing  in  certain  areas  that 
involve  the  federal  jurisdiction.  I  might  say 
that  since  the  first  of  this  year  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  Mr.  Lang,  Mr. 
Gray  and  Mr.  AUmand  on  a  number  of 
occasions  and  on  various  matters.  We  have 
discussed  offtrack  betting.  We  have  talked 
about  bail  reform.  We  have  been  concerned, 
naturally,  regarding  amendments  to  the  Code 
and  the  apparent  confliction  between  the 
Code  and  the  Highway  TraflBc  Act  in  respect 
to  impaired  driving  and  electronic  surveil- 
lance. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  When  is  the  minister  go- 
ing to  resolve  that? 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That  has  gone  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Yes,  I  realize  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  you  know,  the  Ross 
case  has  gone  there  for  an  opinion,  and  I 
would  hope  that  that  would  be  dealt  with 
within  the  next  month  or  so  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  will  be  a  constitutional  question. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Supposing  flie  Supreme 
Court  upholds  the  lower  court's  decision, 
what  will  the  minister  do? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It  could  be  that  we  would 
amend  the  Highway  Traffic  Act  in  that  situa- 
tion. Again,  as  far  as  Mr.  Gray  is  concerned 
I  have  talked  to  him  regarding  the  competi- 
tion Act.  As  the  hon.  members  know,  Ontario 
has  submitted  a  position  paper  on  that.  The 
federal  government  has  also  released  a  report 
dealing  with  privacy  and  computers.  This  has 
been  discussed  with  Mr.  Gray. 

The  whole  field  of  corrections  particularly 
where  there  are  conflictions,  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  Mr.  Allmand.  The  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services  is  concerned  about 
those.  There  is  confliction,  for  example,  be- 
tween our  temporary  absence  programme 
and  intermittent  sentencing.  There  is  also 
the  question  of  parole,  where  there  is  over- 
lapping. The  federal  government  is  involved 
in  parole  for  those  individuals  who  are  sen- 
tenced to  under  two  years  to  our  institutions. 
These  are  all  areas  in  which  we  have  been 
involved. 

As  the  member  mentioned,  the  Law  Re- 
form Commission  now  is  involved  in  studies 
dealing  with  the  administration  of  the  courts. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Take  parole.  What  has  the 
minister  done  about  it?  Either  one  or  the 
other  jurisdiction  should  take  over  the  pro- 
gramme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes.  There  has  been  an 
agreement. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  doesn't  take  any  intelli- 
gence to  identify  the  problems.  Let  us  have 
some  of  the  minister's  thinking  on  the  prob- 
lems. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  There  has  been  an  indica- 
tion by  Mr.  Allmand  that  it  makes  sense 
for  the  federjd  government  not  to  be  in- 
volved in  parole  for  people  sentenced  to  our 
institutions,  say,  for  under  two  years.  But 
there  shouldn't  be  overlapping.  Ontario 
should    have    complete    jurisdiction    where 
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people  are  sentenced  to  our  institutions  for 
the  minimum  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  don't  we?  Don't  we  have 
that  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No.  There  is  overlapping. 

Mr  Singer:  But  under  two  years  in  an 
Ontario  institution,  I  thought,  was  dealt  with 
by  the  Ontario  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  And  the  federal  government 
as  well. 

Hon.  C.  J.  S.  Apps  (Minister  of  Correction- 
al Services):  The  federal  government  looks 
after  those  with  definite  sentences.  We  look 
after  those  with  indeterminate  sentences.  We 
want  to  get  that  changed  so  that  we  will  look 
after  those  in  our  institutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  agree,  for  example,  on  the 
question  of  divorce.  I  thought  there  were 
some  very  good  submissions  and  opinions 
from  the  recent  meeting  of  the  bar  association 
regarding  divorce,  particularly  when  consent 
is  involved.  If  there  are  no  children  involved, 
of  course,  it  should  be  much  simpler  than 
it  is  now.  We'd  have  to  be  concerned  about 
support  for  children;  and  this  could  be  part 
of  an  adversary  system,  if  necessary.  But 
divorce  by  consent,  by  respect  to  two  adults, 
I  would  think  should  be  part  of  our  future 
law. 

I  agreed  when  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  talked  about  negligence  acci- 
dents which  have  been  involving  the  courts 
for  years.  These  involve  maybe  two,  three 
or  four  automobiles  in  an  accident,  all 
started  possibly  by  a  split-second  lapse  of 
one  driver.  The  whole  idea  of  trying  to  have 
witnesses  on  the  stand  two  or  three  years 
after  the  incident  to  recall  the  facts  of  that 
incident  seems  ludicrous.  It  has  to  be 
changed. 

Certainly,  I  would  hope  that  the  Ontario 
Law  Reform  Commission  would  deal  with 
this  more  fully.  I  must  say  that  I  was  rather 
disappointed  to  be  told  that  the  question  of 
the  limitation  period  was  considered  by  the 
Law  Reform  Commission  and  it  didn't  rec- 
ommend any  change  to  that.  I  can't  imder- 
stand  that,  because  I  think  the  questions  of 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  there,  extended 
or  even  abolished,  are  things  that  have  to 
be  considered. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  doesn't  have  to 
wait  for  it;  he  can  take  action  on  his  own. 
The  minister  is  not  bound  by  what  they  say! 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  sort  of  consider  the 
Law  Reform  Commission  as  being  fairly 
sacrosanct.  We've  been  following  it  a  great 
deal  in  the  past,  and  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  reason  why  in  the  future  we  may  not 
disagree  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  When  did  Leal  become  a 
panjandrum? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Gun  laws- 
Mr.    Singer:    The    minister    can    agree    or 
disagree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Well,  he  is  only  one  mem- 
ber. 

In  the  matter  of  gun  laws,  again  we  are 
involved— as  with  reforms  in  the  Rail  Act, 
as  the  hon.  member  knows— with  the  whole 
question  of  the  constitution  here  and  the 
area  of  responsibility.  At  the  present  time 
the  Solicitor  General  has  a  study  under  way. 

We've  discussed  this  in  our  policy  com- 
mittee meetings;  and  there  is  a  study  under 
way  to  see  where  we  can  eflFectively  and 
legally  move  in;  whether  it  is  a  question  of 
registration,  or  permits  or  prohibition. 
There's  a  consensus  within  our  committee 
that  there  should  be  some  change. 

At  the  same  time  I  think  it's  important, 
Mr.  Chairman— as  the  hon.  member  indi- 
cated—when you  have  the  unfortunate  situa- 
tion where  two  police  oflBcers  are  killed 
within  a  matter  of  days,  there  is  a  tendency 
for  us  to  overreact. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  when  we 
consider  legislation,  such  as  gun  laws  or 
bail  reform,  that  we  look  at  it  in  the  light 
of  the  whole  field  of  law  enforcement  and 
the  administration  of  justice— and  don't  re- 
act to  unfortunate  incidents. 

I  think  the  whole  question  of  co-ordina- 
tion between  ministries  was  raised  by  the 
member  for  Lakeshore;  whether  it's  the 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations who  is  concerned,  or  the  Solicitor 
General.  As  far  as  the  Securities  Act  is  con- 
cerned, for  example,  that  involves  law  en- 
forcement; it  involves  whole  areas  of  white 
collar  crime.  Certainly  there  is  great  co- 
ordination  between    those   two   ministries. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  should  be  anyhow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  think  the  important  thing 
here  is  that  before,  without  the  policy  field, 
ministers  had  the  tendency  to  operate  by 
themselves.  They  tended  to  make  decisions 
which    sometimes    conflicted    and    sometimes 
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resulted    in    inefiSciency    and    ineffective    re- 
sults. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  the  minister  really  trying 
to  justify  his  job? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  In  a  way. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Incredible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  At  lunch  hour. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  looked— like  Diogenes— for 
an  honest  man,  and  finally  found  one;  but 
the  darkness  has  closed  down  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  think  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  really  has  little  sympathy  for  the 
whole  idea  of  policy  secretary.  I  know  he 
wants  to  be  convinced;  so  we've  got  about 
a  half  an  hour  for  me  to  convince  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  has  got  to  con- 
vince far  more  people  than  the  member  for 
Lakeshore.  There  are  a  lot  of  us  over  here 
who  are  not  convinced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  whole  question  of 
criminal  investigation  is   rather  important. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  rest  of  them  are  upstairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  member  for  Lake- 
shore  referred  to  my  predecessor  and  certain 
organizations  that  were  set  up.  I  didn't  read 
the  particular  remarks  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  member,  but  the  organization  involving 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police,  the  police 
commission,  the  RCMP  and  the  Metro  To- 
ronto force,  still  exists. 

It's  chaired  by  a  law  oflBcer  of  the  Crown, 
a  senior  member  of  the  Attorney  General's 
department.  Those  investigations  are  going 
on.  They  were  investigating  alleged  illegal 
activities  in  a  certain  part  of  the  construction 
industry  in  the  province.  They  weren't  satis- 
fied that  the  investigation  was  going  on  in 
the  way  it  should  have  been.  They  didn't 
have  the  evidence  mainly  because  of  the 
tirade  of  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
(Mr.  Shulman)  last  November.  So  now  we 
have  an  inquiry. 

These  are  the  things  that  this  particular 
committee  is  doing.  There  are  other  areas  it 
is  involved  in.  I  don't  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber wants  me  necessarily  to  reveal  all  these 
things  but,  believe  me,  as  the  former  member 
for  St.  George  (Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence)  said, 
"this  committee  is  set  up  and  it  is  carrying 
out  certain  investigatory  duties." 

Mr.  Singer:  The  former  member  for  St. 
George  also  said  he  couldn't  stand  that  job 
any  longer  because  there  was  nothing  to  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Well,  I  don't  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  for  Lakeshore  mentioned  Mr.  Lang 
and  the  question  of  making  speeches.  I  agree 
that  the  policy  secretary  should  have  a  stance. 
They  should  know  how  he  feels,  what  he 
thinks,  what's  in  his  heart  and  what  plans  he 
has;  also  what  he  would  like  to  see  done  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  the  secretary's  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Unfortunately,  only  the 
local  weeklies  are  reporting  me  these  days, 
but  I  have  made  speeches  on  bail  reform; 
I've  talked  about  the  whole  question  of  poHce 
commissions  and  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  judges  on  poUce  commissions. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  talk 
about  it  in  the  House?  Why  doesn't  he  talk 
about  it  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  got  myself  in  a  httle  hot 
water  with  the  local  judge,  but  fortunately  I 
don't  have  to  appear  before  him  too  often 
these  days.  We  talked  about  the  whole  ques- 
tion- 
Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  minis- 
ter permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  he  makes  so  many  speeches 
outside,  why  doesn't  he  make  a  few  inside? 
Why  didn't  the  minister  take  the  opportunity 
this  morning  to  tell  us  what  his  policy  think- 
ing is? 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  was  talk- 
ing too  much. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  thought  perhaps  the 
member  wanted  a  little  background  informa- 
tion and  some  quotes.  We're  getting  to  the 
nitty-gritty  now— I'll  admit  that. 

Regarding  the  whole  question  of  crime  in 
the  streets,  which  is  a  phrase  we  read  in 
Newsweek  and  Time  every  week,  and  a  com- 
parison of  the  situation  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore 
talked  about  the  idea  of  there  being  two 
philosophies  of  policemen,  the  British  and 
the  United  States.  I  hope  we  are  closer  to 
the  British  philosophy,  that  of  the  policeman 
being  an  independent  agent,  almost  a  leading 
citizen  in  uniform.   People  look   up  to  him, 
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whether  it's  for  information  about  streets 
within  a  municipality  or  helping  young  chil- 
dren stay  out  of  trouble. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  US  had  legisla- 
tion resulting  from  the  Miranda  case,  as  an 
example,  is  one  reason  why  the  image  of  the 
individual  policeman  deteriorated  in  the 
United  States,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.  I  think  it's  improving,  possibly  be- 
cause the  balance  now  is  more  in  favour  of 
the  defendant.  But  I  believe  that  rather  than 
being  coercive,  our  whole  system  should  be 
humanitarian,  persuasive.  The  image  of  the 
policeman— as  I  read  in  this  morning's  paper 
about  a  poll  that  was  taken  in  the  schools- 
should  be  as  high  as  possible,  because  he  is 
one  of  the  most  important  people  in  our 
whole  society.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
in  the  Legislature,  particularly  us  in  the 
Justice  policy  field,  to  make  sure  that  this  is 
so. 

The  hon.  member  also  talked  about  con- 
stitutional issues.  Again  we  go  back  to  the 
situation  with  the  Criminal  Code  and  certain 
pieces  of  our  statutory  legislation— marketing 
legislation,  the  competition  Act  and  so  on. 
We  think  there's  encroachment  as  far  as  the 
competition  Act  is  concerned. 

Regarding  the  proposed  legislation  for  pri- 
vacy in  computers,  as  the  hon.  member 
knows,  my  colleague  in  this  field  is  active  in 
that  area,  particularly  in  respect  to  reporting 
agencies  and  retail  credit  agencies.  We  must 
make  sure  there  isn't  confliction,  that  we  work 
together,  therefore  making  the  laws  under- 
stood and  more  effective. 

On  the  question  of  family  courts,  the 
members  have  been  talking  about  the  ques- 
tions of  judges,  a  new  perspective  and 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  lay  people 
in  family  courts.  This  is  something  we  are 
•considering. 

On  the  question  of  legal  aid,  as  the  hon. 
members  know,  at  the  recent  bar  associa- 
tion meeting  downtown  in  the  past  week, 
there  was  the  question  of  mixed  trust  funds 
and  what  should  be  done  about  that.  Really, 
from  the  articles  and  the  reports  out  of  that 
meeting  it  looked  as  if  the  province  and  the 
Attorney  General  were  in  some  way  ignor- 
ing this,  or  that  we  were  dragging  our  feet 
in  respect  to  this  area. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  no!  Did  someone  suggest 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  fact  is  that  discussions 
have  been  going  on  for  some  months  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Law  Society  and 
the  Attorney  General. 


Mr.  Singer:  The  Provincial  Secretary 
hasn't  made  his  decision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not 
a  question  that  we  don't  want  legal  aid  to 
get  part  of  this.  This  has  always  been  part 
of  our  argument  and  our  stand  on  this. 
Legislation  is  just  around  the  corner.  The 
Attorney  General  will  be  dealing  with. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  tell 
us  what  his  theory  is?  What  is  the  principle 
that  he  wants  to  enunciate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Without  being  rather  per- 
sonal,   without    revealing    anything— 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  minister  is  doing 
a  good  job  out  of  that.  He  hasn't  revealed 
a  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —I  would  suggest  that  with 
mixed  trust  accounts  and  the  whole  system 
of  legal  aid— I  believe  the  Law  Society 
wanted  money  for  research  and  libraries— 
I  think  at  least  half  of  that  money  should 
go  toward  legal  aid. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  fine. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Let's  compromise. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  didn't  the  minister  say 
that?  Why  didn't  he  say  that  this  morning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  the  member  knows,  to 
do  that  there  has  to  be  a  bill  introduced 
in  this   House  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  don't  demand  instanta- 
neous bills,  just  good  legislation  in  good 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  may  still  have  that 
at  our  policy  committee  meeting.  There  has 
to  be  a  consensus  on  the  percentage— 
whether  it's  one-third,  two-thirds  or  75  per 
cent.  It  really  doesn't  hurt  for  me  to  stand 
up  and  say  I  believe  that  it  should  be  at 
least  50  per  cent  toward  legal  aid. 

Again,  we  have  talked  about  uniform  store 
hours  and  Sunday  observance.  As  the  mem- 
ber suggested,  it  is  a  very  delicate  subject 
but  I  think  we  will  see  legislation  very 
shortly  dealing  with  either  one.  We  have  a 
consensus  now.  We  have  opinions.  A  justice 
committee  of  caucus  has  dealt  with  this.  We 
have  seen  just  about  as  many  people  as  we 


Mr.  Singer:  Ah,  there  it  is! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  have  had  many  sub- 
missions. Now  it  is  on  the  final  route  to 
caucus,  cabinet  and  the  Legislature. 
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The  member  mentioned  environmental 
law.  As  the  member  knows,  in  this  province 
we  have  the  best  environmental  legislation 
of  any  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  minister  means  of  any 
in  Ontario! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Act  and  its  recent  amendments  are 
looked  up  to  and  followed  by  other  juris- 
dictions. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There's  that  schoolboy  type 
of  boast  that  we  hear  so  often.  It's  utterly 
ridiculous.  Has  the  minister  made  noise 
regulations   yet?   He   is   still   crovidngi 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  In  that  Act,  there  is  provi- 
sion for  noise  regulations. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  In  the  area  of  criminology 
we  use  the  facilities  and  the  great  expertise 
that  exist  at  the  University  of  Toronto's 
criminology  institute;  and  the  same  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa  from  time  to  time.  We 
have  reports  on  the  question  of  sentencing, 
of  juveniles  and  penal  institutions.  These 
are  all  reports  which  have  been  published. 
We  have  money  in  our  budget  to  increase 
our  purchase  of  research  from  these  two 
institutions. 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  this  argument 
now  but  I  think  the  member's  comments 
about  our  reform  institutions  being  a  joke 
is  not  fair.  I  think  we  are  making  headway. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  certainly  isn't  fair  at  the 
juvenile  level,  below  16. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  This  is  a  very,  very  deli- 
cate field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Apps:  No,  it  isn't  fair  to  say  that 
about  the  juvenile  level. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It's  a  very  complex  field. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  There's  no  perfection  here. 

I  think  with  what  the  hon.  minister  is  doing 

with  our  group  homes,  our  foster  homes,  our 

aftercare,  and  probation- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  The  government  is  doing  more 

harm  than  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —we  are  making  headway. 
There's  been  a  shortage  of  money.  I  will 
agree  that  it  has  been  too  short  in  the  last 


five  or  six  years  in  this  area.  We  have  got 
to  get  rid  of  certain  dungeons  that  exist  in 
this  province,  known  as  lockups  or  county 
jails.  We  have  to  have  more  detention  cen- 
tres. We  have  to  have  more  assessment 
centres,  such  as  we  have  in  Oakville  and 
Sudbury,  to  deal  with  young  people.  I  think 
the  whole  area  of  psychology  and  psychiatry 
is  more  and  more  becoming  involved  within 
the  Ministry  of  Correctional  Services  now. 
We  are  getting  better  trained  personnel.  I 
don't  thinJc  the  hon.  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services  has  to  feel  embarrassed  in  any  way 
with  what  is  going  on  within  his  ministry. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Certainly  not!  He  will  be 
speaking  with  pride  and  authority! 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  indeed! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  For  anybody  who  has  read 
the  Valpy  articles  in  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
I  don't  think  they  were  quite  as  critical  as 
one  would  think  in  reading  them.  I  think  he 
was  just  pointing  out  a  very  complex  prob- 
lem and  explaining  in  his  way  how  Ontario 
is  dealing  vdth  it.  There  were  a  number  of 
backhanded  compliments  as  far  as  the  minis- 
try is  concerned  and  in  the  area  in  which  we 
are  working.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  money 
and  there  has  been  a  lack  of  properly  trained 
personnel.  We  hope  to  cure  that. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  The 
minister  doesn't  take  any  responsibility. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  am  glad  he  is  encouraged 
by  backhanded  compliments  from  Michael 
Valpy.  It  would  hardly  be  enough  to  sustain 
me  if  I  were  the  minister,  I'll  tell  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  pick  up  what  you  can 
get. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  suppose  those  backhanded 
compliments  are  better  than  none  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  a  final  point,  the  hon. 
member  for  Lakeshore  did  make  a  good  point, 
and  that  is  the  question  of  effects  of  poverty 
on  our  courts.  Most  people  who  appear,  par- 
ticularly in  our  lower  courts,  are  considered 
poor  people.  I  know  there  are  probably  rea- 
sons for  this— no  question  about  it.  Some  of 
the  crimes  that  are  committed  are  just  a 
matter  of  crimes  of  survival. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  But  I  think  this  involves 
more  than— 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  are  the  reasons? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —the  administration  of 
justice  as  the  hon.  member  mentioned.  I 
think  with  our  legal  aid  system  and  with  our 
duty  counsel,  with  our  storefront  lawyers  and 
the  expansion  of  legal  aid  we  are  filling  any 
vacuum  that  exists  as  far  as  the  due  process 
is  concerned.  The  question  is  to  eradicate 
poverty  on  all  fronts. 

There  is  a  tendency,  I  will  admit,  to  push 
the  man  around  who  really  doesn't  know 
what  his  rights  are,  who  hasn't  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  even  the  basic  procedures  in 
a  provincial  court,  for  example,  when  he  is 
arrested  for  some  crime,  either  statutory  or 
under  the  Criminal  Code.  Sometimes  they 
are  dealt  with  like  a  bunch  of  cattle  down 
there. 

There  is  one  duty  counsel,  and  they  mum- 
ble some  name  out  and  the  poor  fellow  hap- 
pens not  to  hear  it,  or  is  a  little  deaf  in  one 
ear.  He  is  dragged  forward  and  asked,  "Why 
didn't  you  answer?"  Or  he  may  be  there  over 
the  weekend  because  he  wasn't  told  what  to 
do. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  room  for  improve- 
ment in  this  whole  procedure,  but  I  think  as 
far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  maybe  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  can  go.  It's  a 
matter  of  the  humanitarian  instincts  of 
those  people  who  are  in  charge  and  the  giv- 
ing of  basic  advice  to  people  who  are  charged 
with  offences,  particularly  as  to  their  rights. 

So,  just  in  summation,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  introduced  in  this  field,  I  think,  in  a 
matter  of  the  three  weeks  that  we  have  been 
here,  some  20  bills.  I  think  there  are  about 
28  bills  in  all  on  the  order  paper.  There  are 
more  to  come.  The  meaty  legislation  that  is 
to  be  introduced  in  this  session  is  still  to 
come,  and  I  am  hoping  most  of  it  will  come 
before  the  end  of  June.  Most  of  it  will  be 
the  result  of  discussions  and  considerations 
and  thinking  that  have  been  going  on  in  the 
policy  field.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make 
a  couple  of  comments  which  I  very  much 
hope  the  minister  won't  regard  as  gratuitous, 
because  I  have  listened  very  carefully  this 
morning  and  I  am  profoundly  disappointed 
and  very  distressed  at  what  I  have  heard. 

It  is  extremely  diflBcult  for  me  to  separate 
the  personal  factors  in  all  of  this,  because 
I  think  the  minister  knows— and  if  he  doesn't 
know  I  want  him  to  know— that  I  and  many 
members  on  this  side  of  the  House  have  a 
high  regard  for  him  and  for  his  capacities. 
We  have  seen  him  in  other  ministries,  at 
other  times,  perform  with  a  strength  and  an 


authority  which  did  him  credit  day  in  and 
day  out,  and  there  is  something  very  dis- 
tressing about  the  transition  from  what  once 
was  to  what  is  now.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
vdth  the  minister's  capacities;  it  has  every- 
thing to  do  with  government  reorganization, 
and  maybe  the  internal  politics  of  the  Tory 
party— but  I  am  not  privy  to  that. 

I  think  that  my  colleague  from  Lakeshore 
is  right,  that  in  this  field  at  least,  COGP 
was  profoundly  in  error;  it  has  made  a 
really  bad  mistake,  and  it  is  absolutely  ille- 
gitimate in  every  sense  to  have  a  so-called 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  when  it  ob- 
viously isn't  necessary.  There  is  nothing 
which  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice 
has  said  in  the  last  half  hour  which  couldn't 
have  been  said  by  any  of  his  colleagues  with 
equal  facility  and  equal  knowledge.  At  the 
risk  of  being  a  little  insulting,  let  me  tell 
him  that  there  was  not  so  much  profimdity 
or  originality  attached  to  what  he  said  that 
it  couldn't  have  been  encompassed  by  his 
colleagues. 

I  don't  understand  what  it  is  that  has 
got  us  into  this  sort  of  policy  box.  The  min- 
ister comes  in  here  with  a  statement— and 
surely  the  minister  must  be  embarrassed  by 
this  statement?  I  know  why  the  name  Jere- 
miah occurs  in  this  statement.  Jeremiah  is 
thrown  into  this  statement  because  some- 
body got  fantastically  embarrassed  after 
they  had  read  it  through,  and  thought  they 
would  invest  it  with  some  literacy  sub- 
stance. So  they  searched— somebody  who 
reads  the  Bible,  which  is  very  interesting— 
for  the  only  name  they  knew  and  came  up 
vdth  Jeremiah. 

There  are  others  they  could  have  noted. 
It's  rather  interesting  that  in  a  statement 
from  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice 
there  is  no  reference  to  any  area  of  world- 
vdde  jurisprudence,  or  any  of  the  great 
jurists  or  writers  of  the  law,  and  one  minor 
reference  to  the  Old  Testament. 

And  the  kinds  of  things  he  says.  He  says 
on  page  2: 

...   in   establishing  the  Justice   policy 

field    has    provided    an    effective    structure 

for  developing  and  co-ordinating  our  many 

systems    for    the    equitable    resolution    of 

conflict. 

Oh  what  gobbledygook  that  is!  He  doesn't 
have  to  make  a  formal  statement  to  the 
House  for  that.  He  says: 

We  have  to  achieve  a  diflBcult  balance, 
for  in  serving  the  needs  of  public  protec- 
tion  we   must   to   some   extent   affect   the 
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rights    of    the    individuals    who    compose 
that  pubhc. 

Have  the  members  ever  heard  that  before? 
What  a  striking  revelation   that  is. 

In  protecting  society  as  a  whole,  we 
still  must  provide  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  offender  who  sometimes  threatens 
that  society. 

Imagine  revealing  that  to  the  House  on  a 
leadoif  speech  in  1973.  What  cumulative 
wisdom  of  the  centuries  there  is  in  that. 

In  protecting  the  consumer  we  must 
ensure  a  recognition  of  the  proper  and 
reasonable  needs   of  his   supplier. 

Doesn't  that  embarrass  the  minister?  The 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Re- 
lations raised  his  desk  top  so  that  his  face 
couldn't  be  seen  by  members  on  this  side 
of  the  House  when  you  read  that  sentence. 

Mr.  Drea:  He  was  having  a  drink! 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  mean  really!  He  says: 

The  thrust  of  the  programmes  which 
are  represented  in  the  estimates  which  you 
will  shortly  review,  will  demonstrate  to 
the  hon.  members  our  endeavours  to  re- 
late our  principles  and  institutions  more 
clearly  to  the  people  so  that  they  may  not 
only  serve  but  be  better  served  in  our 
system  of  justice. 

Ask  a  kid  in  grade  5  and  he'll  write  that 
kind  of  stuff  for  you.  It  will  be  a  little  more 
colloquial  and  so  it  vdll  be  a  little  more 
impressive;  it  won't  be  so  discursive  and  so 
self-serving. 

A  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  walks 
into  the  House  as  part  of  a  reorganization 
of  government  and  puts  together  this  kind 
of  stuff.  No,  he  is  just  too  embarrassed  for 
words;  he  is  too  dignified  a  fellow  to  say  so. 

And  then  he  describes  his  colleagues.  He 
says: 

The  estimates  of  the  Attorney  General 
will  reflect  new  methods  and  approaches 
in  the  development  of  a  court  system  and 
the  management  of  the  various  aspects  of 
that  system. 

Wow!  You  know,  it  is  breathless.  Imagine 
the  Attorney  General  improving  the  court 
system!  Who  would  have  believed  that  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  that  might  be 
discussed? 

The  Solicitor  General's  estimates  wiU 
reflect  our  concern  for  the  protection  of 
the  public  from  the  offender  in  a  manner 


that    is    consistent    with    his    reform    and 
rehabilitation. 

I  guess  the  minister  had  to  go  to  the  institute 
of  criminology  for  that  one.  No  one  in  the 
department    could    have    come    up    with    it- 
Mr.  Singer:  A  task  force. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —or  established  a  task  on  it. 
The  ministers  who  are  associated  with 
me  in  our  endeavour  [he  says  on  page  7, 
rising  to  heights  of  catharsis]  will  be 
reviewing  their  estimates  in  detail,  but  I 
did  wish  to  illustrate  for  the  hon.  members, 
however  briefly,  the  mutuality  of  principle 
[that's  almost  as  good  as  "confliction"] 
throughout  the  ministries  and  the  manner 
in  which  their  programmes  relate. 

That  is  really  nonsense.  The  statement  is  un- 
utterable rubbish.  It  says  nothing,  it  contains 
nothing,  it  conveys  nothing. 

How  does  the  minister  get  himself  into  the 
position  of  standing  up  here,  leading  off  the 
estimates  in  this  policy  field,  and  presenting 
this  kind  of  stuff  to  the  House?  What  this 
says  is  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
this  whole  reorganization  of  government;  and 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  very  explicit  way,  we 
are  now  seeing  it. 

With  great  respect,  I  say  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice  that  there  is  not  a  thing 
of  which  he  spoke  that  the  Attorney  General, 
in  the  normal  conduct  of  his  duties  as  an 
authority  line  member  of  the  cabinet,  could 
not  deal  with,  explain  to  the  House  or  handle. 
And  if  not  the  Attorney  General,  then  one  of 
his  colleagues  could  do  this.  I  don't  know 
what  kind  of  make-work  project  this  is,  but 
$358,000  is  a  lot  of  money  to  pay  to  sustain 
something  that  is  indefensible- 
Mr.  Singer:  He  might  even  have  a  speech 
writer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  never  mind  a  speech 
writer— a  writer,  someone  who  doesn't  abuse 
the  English  language  by  reducing  it  to  ano- 
nymity. I  really  feel  that  there  is  something 
very  furmy  about  the  secretariat.  If  it  is  not 
possible  to  be  handled  by  the  Attorney 
General,  the  Solicitor  General,  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations,  or 
the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services,  it  can 
be  handled  by  the  Law  Reform  Commission. 

If  the  Provincial  Secretary's  purpose  in  life 
is  simply  to  act  as  the  man  who  says  to  the 
ministers  by  way  of  memo,  "We  will  meet 
on  Wednesday  afternoons  at  5:30  to  discuss 
the  field  of  bail  reform,"  with  great  respect 
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I   know   some   secretaries   who   are  less  well 
endowed  who  could  do  the  same  thing. 

One  really  sees  nothing  coming  out  of  this 
secretariat  which  justifies  its  existence.  That's 
what  I  found  truly  bothersome  about  this 
morning.  There  is  nothing  in  the  minister's 
opening  statement  or  in  his  response  that 
suggested  the  kind  of  review  of  the  field  of 
justice  which  makes  one  feel  that  his  job  is 
real. 

That  hurts,  because  the  minister  should  be 
in  the  cabinet  and  have  major  ministerial 
responsibility.  It  is  nuts  that  a  minister  like 
him  has  to  be  forced  into  a  straitjacket  like 
this.  I  just  don't  understand  it.  The  Premier 
never  listens  to  me  when  I  want  to  promote 
people,  but  the  hon.  member  would  make  a 
much  better  Minister  of  Health,  let  me  say, 
than  he  makes  a  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice. 

I  have  said  what  I  want  to  say.  It  just 
reflects  my  own  personal  frustration;  it  only 
took  me  nine  or  10  minutes,  having  sat  here 
for  this  morning  and  listened  to  all  of  this. 
I  think  the  member  for  Downsview  is  right; 
I  think  the  minister's  estimates  should  be  re- 
duced to  $1;  not  as  a  punitive  measure  but 
as  a  symbolic  way  of  the  opposition  convey- 
ing to  the  government  that  this  piece  of 
COGP  reorganization  is  utter,  indefensible 
nonsense. 

If  the  government  wants  to  co-ordinate 
those  various  aspects  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  then  there  are  some  excellent  senior 
civil  servants— I  see  some  of  them  sitting 
under  the  gallery  now  —  who  could  do  it 
easily  and  well.  We  don't  have  to  create  a 
post  that  is  entirely  irrevelant  from  the  day 
it  came  into  being.  I  don't  know  how  the 
minister  stands  it;  I  just  don't  know  how  he 
stands  it. 

Maybe  he  has  become  a  cerebral  aristo- 
crat; and  he  enjoys  it.  And  he  enjoys  it. 
And  maybe  like  "Michelangelo"  Davis,  he 
will  one  day  be  engraved  outside  the  Legis- 
lature in  a  thinker's  pose.  Heavenward, 
right?  Yes!  But  I  really- 

Mr.  Lawlor:  With  a  loincloth? 

Mr.    Lewis:     With    a    loincloth,    without 
question.  After  all,  he- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Or  at  least  a  long  tie. 

Mr.  Lewis:   He  is,  after  all,  in  charge  of 
censorship- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  After  all,  it  is  Ontario. 


Mr.  Lewis:  —public  well-being.  And  it  is 
Ontario,  yes. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Ontario  is  such  a  respectable 
place. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  wish  him  well  in  terms  of 
future  judgements  of  him;  but  present 
judgements  are  not  very  kind.  And  these 
estimates  should  be  cut  to  $1.  Can  I  move 
that?  Can  I  move  that  the  estimates  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  be  reduced 
to  $1?  Do  I  need  a  seconder? 

Mr.  Singer:  Not  in  committee;  but  if  the 
member  does  I  would  be  glad  to. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  I  have  to  write  it? 
Mr.   Chairman:   Well  you  can- 
Mr.  Lewis:  But  the  chairman  is  sufficiently 

with   it   this   morning  to   remember  what   I 

said.  Thank  you,  sir.  I  so  move. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  we're 
on  to  the  vote,  I  had  waited  with  some  great 
interest  to  hear  the  minister  outline  to  us 
how  he  proposes  to  use  this  paltry  sum  of 
$358,000;  but  he  didn't  give  us  any  details. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  details  on  page  9 
are  completely  non-communicative. 

It's  been  an  interesting  debate  to  listen 
to,  because  having  listened  to  the  introduc- 
tory statement— which  conveyed  no  informa- 
tion at  all— and  then  the  critical  statements, 
I  couldn't  wait  to  hear  what  the  minister 
was  going  to  say  in  answer  to  the  various 
criticisms  put  forth  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  and  myself. 

I  gather  that  the  minister  has  jotted  down 
the  problems.  Some  of  them  were  mentioned 
by  me;  some  by  the  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore— and  the  minister  has  a  careful  note 
of  the  problems. 

But  I  listened  intently  to  hear  one  single 
declaration  of  policy.  As  close  as  we  got 
was  when— by  interjection,  I  think  it  was— 
somebody  asked  about  interest  on  legal  trust 
accounts.  The  minister  then  got  close  to 
enunciating  a  statement  of  policy;  but  quick- 
ly said:  "In  my  personal  opinion— now,  don't 
bind  me,  don't  bind  my  government,  don't 
think  I'm  talking  as  a  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice,  but— in  my  personal  opinion 
what  the  Law  Society  is  proposing  is  not 
enough." 

Another  gem  of  wisdom  that  flowed  from 
his  remarks  was:  "Well,  we  don't  really  have 
to  agree  with  the  Law  Reform  Commission." 
Well,  who  ever  said  he  did?  Whoever  sug- 
gested that  all  the  wisdom  about  legal  re- 
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form  in  Ontario  lay  at  the  doorstep  of  the 
Law  Reform  Commission? 

They've  done  a  good  job  for  Ontario. 
They've  produced  some  reports  that  are 
better  than  others;  some  that  I  don't  hke 
at  all;  some  that  I'm  sure  that  the  various 
members  of  the  Justice  galaxy  don't  like. 
But  who  said  we're  bound  to  wait  for  their 
words  of  wisdom? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Nobody! 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  that's  what  the  minister 
implied.  That's  what  he  implied.  And  if  he 
got  so  far  today  as  to  talk  about  the  reform 
of  the  courts,  why  hasn't  the  minister  shown 
us  the  Law  Reform  Commission  report  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  courts?  Is  that  an- 
other secret  that  he  shares  with  his  colleague 
who  sits  behind  him  and  who  won't  tell  us 
about  the  insurance  report— other  than  the 
recommendations? 

These  conferences  really  must  be  impor- 
tant because  no  one  dares  breathe  a  word 
of  what  happens  inside  them  outside  the 
confines  of  the  minister's  meeting  room.  Does 
the  minister  have  one  single  idea  of  what 
direction  Justice  policy  should  be  taking? 
Does  he  have  anything  new  to  add  to  the 
very  serious  problems  that  beset  these  four 
portfolios  that  he  apparently  is  supposed  to 
supervise  and  interpret  for,  and  guide  and 
direct?  Just  one!  And  the  minister  hasn't 
said  one  in  the  three  hours  that  this  debate 
has  gone  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  They  will  be  revealed  in 
this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  hasn't  taken  the 
opportimity  that  we  invited  him  to  take  to 
tell  us  what  he  wants  the  $358,000  for. 
Another  one  of  the  tragedies,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  unfortunately  when  they  got  volume 
3  of  COGP,  they  said:  "Ah,  we're  really 
going  to  do  something."  So  they  extracted 
one  of  the  best  Justice  civil  servants  I  have 
known  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  made 
him  the  deputy  to  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr;  He's  a  busy  man. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  he's  very  busy.  I  haven't 
seen  him  performing  anywhere  close  to  the 
ability  and  the  capacity  that  he  has  to  per- 
form. It's  really  a  shame  that  the  minister 
hived  off  Randall  Dick  and  he  apparently 
has  as  little  to  do  as  the  Provincial  Secretary 
has  to  do. 


Mr.  Lewis:  He's  probably  doing  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  Provincial  Secretary  is 
doing. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  whatever  it  is,  I  don't 
know. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  best  analy- 
sis of  this  secretaryship  was  given  by  the 
former  member  for  St.  George,  Allan  Law- 
rence, when  he  left.  He  admitted  publicly 
and  candidly  that  it  was  a  nothing  job.  There 
was  nothing  to  do;  no  one  would  listen  to 
him.  He  had  no  opinions  so  he  thought  it 
would  be  of  more  interest  and  more  of  a 
challenge  to  go  to  another  place.  Where  he 
has  gone,  at  least  every  now  and  then  we 
hear  his  voice;  whether  we  agree  with  him 
or  not  we  don't  know. 

We  never  hear  the  present  Provincial  Sec- 
retary's voice.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  keep  up  with 
the  local  issues  of  the  Oakville  Tribtmes 
Gazette  Record,  but  if  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary has  something  of  importance  to  say, 
perhaps  he  could  bring  himself  to  say  it  in 
the  House. 

I  will  gladly  support  the  motion  moved 
by  the  member  for  Scarborough  West.  I 
think  it's  only  proper  because  I  think  that 
this  minister,  if  he  really  had  some  feehng 
for  this  place  and  the  task  that  he  is  appar- 
ently supposed  to  do,  would  have  admitted 
long  before  now  that  he  is  in  a  nothing  job 
and  he  does  nothing.  I  don't  think  we  have 
any  alternative,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  voting 
that  these  estimates  be  reduced  to  the  sum 
of  $1. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary wish  to  reply? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
members  have  any  questions  about  any  of 
the  items  that  are  shown  in  the  estimate 
book,  I'd  be  happy  to  try  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  are  they  for? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  one  question  on  the  item 
having  to  do  with  the  services.  The  1972- 
1973  estimates  indicated  $39,100,  and  it's 
been  increased  to  $54,000.  This  is  just  an 
example.  Why  the  increased  sum  in  that 
area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go 
down  the  individual  items  here,  which  total 
$54,000.  There's  equipment  rentals,  $3,500  - 
that  would  be  copying  equipment;  repairs 
and  maintenance— this  involves  two  automo- 
biles—$1,200;  conferences  and  receptions, 
$3,500— that's  receptions  and  conferences  we 
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have  for  staff  meetings.  The  next  item  is  edu- 
cational assistance  which  is  $800;  that's 
extension  courses  and  night  courses  for  staff. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  How  large  is  your  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Altogether  it  would  be  a 
complement  of  16  people. 

Mr.  Lewis:  About  16? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lewis:  So  the  minister  holds  receptions 
for  them  to  give  them  a  sense  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  the  conferences  and 
receptions  involve  not  only  other  ministries 
but  also  representatives  from  other  govern- 
ments and  other  jurisdictions. 

There  are  special  services;  this  involves 
investigating  committees,  particularly  the 
Cartwright  committee  that  we  referred  to 
earlier.  It  also  involves  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police,  the  RCMP  and  Metro.  This  figure  is 
$16,000. 

We  have  outside  printing;  that  is  certain 
finer  printing  such  as  the  manual  of  practice 
that  my  predecessor  published  last  year  deal- 
ing with  the  Statutory  Powers  Procedure  Act 
and  the  Judicial  Review  Procedure  Act.  That 
amounts  to  $4,000. 

Consultant  fees  are  for  outside  studies  such 
as  in  the  area  of  criminology,  at  the  centre 
of  criminology  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  the  one  at  Ottawa-that  was  $20,000. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  $20,000  for  consultants' 
fees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  that's  for  studies. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  where  that  criminology 
thing  disappeared  to.  I  thought  the  Attorney 
General  was  so  upset  with  that  in  previous 
years  that  he  cut  off  the  programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  This  is  not  the  entire  ex- 
penditure by  the  government  by  any  means. 
I  think  the  members  will  find  funds,  for 
example,  in  the  Ministry  of  Correctional 
Services  for  studies  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  there  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  know  that  may  be  legiti- 
mate, but  look  at  Hansard  in  previous  years. 
The  minister  will  see  Prof.  Edwards  very 
much  under  fire  and  the  intention  was  to 
cut  those  funds  off. 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  idea  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  rather  than  an  outright  grant, 
as  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past  for  the 
centre  at  Toronto  and  the  centre  at  Ottawa, 
we  will  be  purchasing  services.  Right  now 
there  is  a  little  discussion  about  who  has 
publishing  rights— whether  or  not  everything 
we  acquire  or  purchase  should  automatically 
be  published  by  the  centre.  I  think  that  will 
be  resolved. 

I  don't  think  it  is  a  big  enough  problem 
in  any  way  not  to  have  us  use  the  centre 
for  this  type  of  research.  Sometimes  the 
grant  came  from  one  of  the  ministries  in 
this  policy  field;  I  believe  at  one  time  the 
Department  of  University  Affairs  was  also 
involved  in  allocating  funds  for  that.  But  we 
are  still  going  to  be  using  both  centres  in 
Ottawa  and  Toronto. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order,  it  is  past  1  o'clock.  Since  we  have 
finally  got  the  minister  started  to  talk  about 
what  this  $358,000  is,  he  is  going  to  be 
quite  a  while  on  it.  We  certainly  aren't 
going  to  finish  this  vote  today,  so  I  would 
suggest  that  perhaps  the  committee  might 
rise. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Perhaps  the  House  leader 
would  entertain  a  motion  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  It  doesn't  matter 
to  me. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  rules  of  the  House  are 
that  we  can't  sit,  except  on  unanimous  con- 
sent, past  1  o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  is  quite  right  but 
we  happen  to  be  sitting.  Do  members  want 
to  adjourn  the  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
adjourn  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
adjournment  required. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  leave  to  report  progress 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 
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Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chainnan,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
fore I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  on  Monday  we  will 
be  in  committee  of  supply  and  we  will  hear 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  R.  F. 
Nixon).  We  will  then  continue  on  with  the 
present  consideration  of  estimates. 

An  hen.  member:  The  budget  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Yes,  I  am  sorry.  That's 
right. 

Then  as  far  as  the  private  members'  hoiu- 
is  concerned,  if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  not  concluded  his  remarks  by  5  o'clock— 

An  hon.  member:  On  the  budget  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That's  right.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  agree  to  allow 


that  debate  to  continue  and  the  private  mem- 
bers' hour  would  follow  immediatel)'.  If  that 
happened  to  be  the  case  after  5  o'clock, 
then  on  Tuesday  we  would  continue  on  the 
same  debate. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  We  sit 
Monday  night,  do  we  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Yes. 

Mr.   V.   M.   Singer  (Downsview):   Tuesday 
night  and  Wednesday  to  6  o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1:05  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  always  pleased  to 
welcome  visitors  to  our  Legislature.  In  the 
east  gallery  this  afternoon  we  have  students 
from  the  Madonna  High  School  at  Downs- 
view,  and  from  George  Brown  College  in 
Toronto;  and  in  the  west  gallery,  from  Carl- 
ton Public  School,  St.  Catharines. 

At  8  o'clock  this  evening  we  will  have 
scouts  from  the  44th  Mississauga  Boy  Scout 
Troop  in  Mississauga;  the  158th  Boy  Scout 
Troop  in  Toronto,  and  the  214th  Cub  Pack 
in  Islington. 

I  know  also  that  the  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature will  be  very  happy  to  welcome  another 
special  guest  whom  we  have  underneath  the 
press  gallery  to  my  right.  We  have  with  us 
this  afternoon  Timmy  for  1973.  Timmy  this 
year  is  Richard  Ware,  a  10-year-old  student 
from  Scarborough,  Ont. 


ESTIMATES 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  here  a  message  from  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  signed  by  his  own 
hand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  By  his  own  hand,  W.  R. 
MacdonaJd,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  transmits  estimates  of  certain  sums 
required  for  the  services  of  the  province  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1974,  and  recom- 
mends them  to  the  legislative  assembly,  To- 
ronto, April  16,  1973. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  METRO 
TORONTO'S  INCORPORATION 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  20th  anniversary  yesterday  of 
the  incorporation  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

We  are  honoured  today  by  the  presence 
in  this  chamber  of  some  of  the  members  of 
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the -first  Metropolitan  Toronto  Council.  We 
are  also  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the 
three  men  who  have  successively  and  suc- 
cessfully presided  over  Metro  council  in  the 
course  of  its  20-year  history.  I  refer  to  its 
first  chairman,  Mr.  Fred  Gardiner;  its  second 
chairman,  Mr.  William  Allen;  and  its  present 
chairman,  Mr.  Ab  Campbell.  In  bidding  them 
welcome,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  note  in  pass- 
ing that  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  (Mr.  Grossman),  was  also  a  member 
of  the  original  coimcil. 

Also  present  and  part  of  that  coimcil  are 
Mr.  Oliver  Crockford,  who  was  then  reeve 
of  Scarborough;  Judge  C.  O.  Bick,  who  was 
then  reeve  of  Forest  Hill;  Mr.  William  David- 
son, alderman,  Ward  7,  Toronto;  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hall,  reeve  of  York;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hague, 
who  was  reeve  of  Swansea;  Mr.  Allan  Lam- 
port, who  was  then  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Toronto;  Mr.  John  MacVicar,  alderman.  Ward 
3,  Toronto;  Judge  McMahon,  reeve  of  North 
York;  Mr.  Fred  Gardiner,  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred to;  and,  of  course,  the  present  chair- 
man, Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it's  also  important 
to  point  out  that  the  members  of  the  first 
Metro  coimcil  embarked  on  an  experiment 
that  was  the  first  of  its  Idnd  in  North  Amer- 
ica. In  spite  of  the  controversy,  the  opposition 
and  the  dire  predictions  which  marked  the 
development  and  passage  of  the  Municipality 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act  under  one  of  my 
predecessors— and  even  today  I  hear  some  of 
this  kind  of  discussion  relating  to  other  areas 
—it  has  led  to  one  of  the  most  successful 
attempts  at  local  government  reform  on  this 
continent. 

This  recollection  is  useful  for  us  now  in 
considering  other  proposals  to  reform  and 
restructure  municipal  government  elsewhere 
in  the  province. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  The  gov- 
ernment has  done  its  best  to  destroy  it  since, 
though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  lesson  is  that  reform 
is  not  an  end  in  itself.  All  governments— 
federal,  provincial  and  municipal— exist  only 
as  vehicles  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. 
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Metropolitan  Toronto  has  been  successful 
because  the  structure  which  this  Legislature 
gave  it  20  years  ago  was  designed  to  meet 
the  specific  needs  of  Toronto  and  its  sur- 
rounding neighbours.  As  these  needs  have 
changed,  the  structure  of  Metro  has  changed. 
That  is  how  it  must  be. 

Within  the  municipality  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto,  citizens  have  found  a  sense  of  well- 
being  and  a  sense  of  urban  identity  in  a 
community  of  interest. 

The  contribution  which  this  assembly  made 
20  years  ago,  and  continues  to  make  to  the 
health  and  strength  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
is  reason  for  our  pride  in  this  anniversary. 
We  have  equal  pride  in  the  remarkable  pio- 
neering contributions  that  were  made  by 
our  distinguished  visitors  today.  We  congrat- 
ulate them,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  members  we  say  thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 


USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  Premier. 

Further  to  the  statement  made  by  the 
Chairman  of  Management  Hoard  on  Friday 
relating  to  making  public  the  logbooks  of  the 
aircraft  used  for  government  service,  would 
the  Premier  not  agree  that  the  use  of  the 
aircraft  by  ministers  and  those  outside  the 
ministry  should  be  reported  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, since  it  has  been  a  matter  of  some  public 
concern  that  the  aircraft  might  in  fact  have 
been  used  for  unauthorized  purposes,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  the  Provincial  Auditor? 

Would  the  Premier  not  further  agree  with 
me,  to  make  it  interrogative,  that  it  is  not 
expected  that  every  flight  taken  by  the  air- 
craft would  necessarily  have  to  be  logged 
publicly  and  tabled  here  in  this  House,  but 
only  those  usages  that  might  be  questionable 
under  the  terms  put  forward  by  the  Provincial 
Auditor  a  few  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  Singer:  Good  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
the  auditor's  report  reflected  on  a  policy  that 
very  frankly  was  not  as  defined  as  it  should 
be.  The  policy  governing  the  use  of  govern- 
ment aircraft  has  been  defined— I  think  it  was 
enunciated  very  clearly  by  the  House  leader 
on  Friday— that  it  will  continue  to  be  the 
policy  not  to  have  the  logs  tabled  here  in  the 
House.  If  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
any  questions  about  this  situation,  Mr.  Speak- 


er, I  would  be  delighted  to  listen  to  his 
observations,  but  the  policy  now  is  olear-cut; 
it  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Provincial 
Auditor  so  there  is  complete  understanding  as 
to  the  use  of  government  aircraft.  I  would 
like  to  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  that  has 
been  enunciated  is  in  the  public  interest  and 
certainly,  as  far  as  the  ministers  or  the  minis- 
tries are  concerned,  this  policy  will  be 
observed. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Will 
the  Premier  give  some  further  consideration 
to  making  the  information  public  that  is 
presently  in  the  logs  of  those  planes  under 
the  previous  policy,  which  policy  evidently 
changed  a  few  weeks  ago?  I  would  suggest 
this  to  the  Premier  because  of  the  undermin- 
ing of  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
due  to  the  alleged  misuse  of  those  planes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  there  was  an  allegation  of  misuse,  per 
se,  at  all. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  was  very  clear! 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  What  does 
the  Premier  have  to  hide?  He  must  have 
something  to  hide. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  There  was  a  reference  as 
to  the  policy,  or  lack  of  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  policy  has  been  estab- 
lished. It  has  been  set,  it  is  understood  and 
it  has  been  transmitted  to  the  auditor.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  table  the  logs  from  1970-1971. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  must  have 
something  to  hide. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  just  a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder  Bay 
was  on  his  feet  first. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  Premier,  if 
they  are  going  to  change  the  policy  of  making 
aircraft  available  to  certain  people,  will  he 
consider  making  them  available  to  members 
of  this  Legislature  who  have  settlements  in 
their  ridings,  where  there  is  legitimate  gov- 
ernment business,  which  are  many  hundreds 
of  miles  away  from  any  road  structure  and 
the  only  access  to  them  is  by  air? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  am  quite  sympathetic  to 
the  problem  the  hon.  member  raised.  I  think 
my  colleague  the  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources (Mr.  Bemier)  expressed  the  same  con- 
cern. I  think  it  applies— to  be  very  frank  about 
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it— to  a  limited  number  of  members  in  this 
House. 

It  is  my  thought  or  hope  that  perhaps 
when  the  Camp  commission  report  comes  in, 
with  some  consideration  of  the  problems  of 
all  members  in  servicing  their  constituencies, 
this  matter  may  be  referred  to.  I  can't  speak 
with  any  authority  on  this,  Mr.  Speaker;  I 
just  say  perhaps  it  will  be. 

If  that  matter  is  not  referred  to  in  that 
report,  I  would  be  quite  prepared  to  discuss 
with  my  colleagues  and  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  the  concern  expressed  by 
the  hon.  member.  I  fully  appreciate  the  great 
geographic  area  he  has  to  cover  and  the 
problem  that  he  just  can't  do  it  by  automo- 
bile. No  one  is  going  to  quarrel  with  this;  we 
shall  see  if  any  ground  rules  could  be  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview? 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  further  supplemen- 
tary, Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Premier  really 
beheve  that  changing  policy  is  sufficient  to 
close  the  door  on  what  has  gone  before,  and 
that  the  public  is  not  entitled  to  a  full  and 
complete  explanation  of  how  government  or 
public  money  has  been  spent  in  relation  to 
the  use  of  government-owned  aeroplanes  by 
persons  who  obviously,  no  matter  whether  the 
government  had  a  policy  or  not,  should  not 
have  been  using  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  great  respect,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  stated  what  the  policy  is.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  for 
many  years  that  the  logbooks  have  not  been 
made  public  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not 
going  to  change. 

On  the  points  of  the  Provincial  Auditor, 
there  were  three  that  were  made,  and  we  are 
without  any  question  resolving  the  problem  to 
suit  the  recommendations  in  the  auditor's 
report. 

The  other  matter,  in  my  view,  is  basically 
an  administrative  one,  and  that  is  whether 
or  not  the  Ministry  of  Government  Services,  I 
believe  it  was,  or  the  Ministry  of  Natvural 
Resources,  is  charged  for  the  operation  or 
maintenance,  which  I  think  is  basically  an 
administrative  problem. 

But  I  just  restate  it  once  again,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  policy  has  been  very  plainly  enunci- 
ated and  it  is  the  one  that  is  governing  the 
activity  of  the  ministries  in  this  government. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  There  is  a  lot  more  than 
that  to  be  answered! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  High  Park. 


Mr.  Singer:  A  further  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Does  the  Premier  really  believe  that 
we  have  no  right  to  know? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  The  member 
for  High  Park  was  on  his  feet  first. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  Premier  at  least  be  willing  to  give 
the  identity  of  those  ministers  who  used  our 
planes  outside  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
intent  to  do  this.  I  would  only  observe  this, 
that  the  member's  reference  to  "outside  On- 
tario," that  is  use  by  ministers  of  aircraft 
that  go  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Ontario, 
should  not  mean  that  this  was  not  for  govern- 
ment business. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  can  we  tell? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  say 
that  it  is  not  the  intent- 
Mr.  Singer:  Give  us  the  information! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  not  the  intent  to 
table  the  logbooks. 

Mr.  Reid:  If  I  were  the  Premier  I  wouldn't 
do  it  either. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  the  members  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  questions?  The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  with  the  last  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  so  simple  that  I  am  almost 
embarrassed  to  ask  it,  but  perhaps  the 
Premier  would  take  a  moment  and  explain, 
as  a  Premier  who  boasts  of  an  open  govern- 
ment with  accessibility  to  information,  why 
will  he  not,  in  the  interests  of  the  House  and 
the  public,  table  the  logs  as  he  has  been  re- 
quested to  do  by  colleagues  in  the  Legisla- 
ture? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  matter 
of  policy.  In  the  same  way,  and  there  is 
some  parallel  I  don't  table  my  appointments 
—I  am  just  speaking  personally  now— that  is 
where  I  travel  in  a  government  car  or  who 
travels  with  me. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Premier  is  going  from  bad 
to  worse. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well,  with  great  respect, 
there  is  some  similarity. 

Mr.  Reid:  No  justification! 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  There  is  no 
reason,  it  is  government  policy. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  have  a  right  to  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  further  ques- 
tions? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Why  is  the 
Premier  causing  himself  such  embarrassment? 
Why  doesn't  he  just  do  it? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It  will 
be  dug  out  piecemeal. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  has  a  death  wish; 
that  is  the  problem,  a  political  death  wish. 
His  Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  is  digging  the 
grave. 

Mr.  ft.  F.  Nixon:  The  smiling  gravedigger. 

Mr.  Singer:  Did  the  Premier  turn  down  the 
thermostat  before  he  left  home? 

Mr.  Levtds:   Alas,  poor  Yorick  over  there. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  have  no  right  to  know! 


RYERSON  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  University  Affairs. 
Is  he  going  to  instruct  the  president  of  Ryer- 
son  Polytechnical  Institute  to  make  available 
to  the  staflF  and  to  make  available  to  the 
public,  information  relating  to  the  financing 
of  that  institution,  so  that  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties that  they  are  experiencing  in  the  ad- 
ministration there  will  at  least  be  laid  to  rest? 

Hon.  J.  McNie  (Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  speaking  to 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  as 
recently  as  this  morning.  He  assures  me  that 
all  of  the  information  is  going  to  be  made 
available  to  the  board  of  governors  that  has 
not  already  been  made  available.  I  see  no 
reason  why  that  information  won't  be  made 
publicly  available. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Did  the  minister  say  it 
"would  be"  or  "would  not"  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Excuse  me? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  didn't  hear  the  last  part 
of  the  answer.  Did  the  minister  say,  whether 


the  information  "would  be"  made  available 
or  "would  not"  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Why  it  would  not  be. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  As  a  supplementary,  has 
it  been  the  policy  at  Ryerson  and  the  com- 
munity colleges  that  that  information  was  re- 
stricted to  just  the  executive  committee  of 
the  board  and  the  president?  Surely  there 
have  been  indications  that  government  policy 
was  to  make  that  information  publicly  avail- 
able? It  is  all  public  funds,  every  nickel  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
aware  of  anybody  consciously  keeping  figures 
from  anyone. 

Mr.  Singer:  Is  it  government  policy  to  do 
that?  Is  it  government  policy  not  to  tell? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  I  do  understand  that  the 
financing  of  these  institutions,  the  same  as 
the  financing  of  government,  is  very  complex. 
In  respect  to  what  information  is  made  avail- 
able, I  have  discovered,  as  I  have  sat  in 
between  our  own  financial  people  in  the 
ministry  and  the  financial  people  at  the 
institutions,  there  isn't  always  agreement  as 
to  whether  or  not  all  the  information  has 
been  made  available.  As  far  as  the  policy  is 
concerned,  the  policy  is  that  that  informa- 
tion should  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  As  a  further  supplemen- 
tary, has  the  minister  some  kind  of  a  group 
advising  him,  which  is  also  available  to  the 
administrative  leadership  of  these  various 
post-secondary  institutions,  that  would  at 
least  attempt  to  help  them  keep  out  of 
trouble  by  establishing  certain  uniform  mini- 
mum requirements  for  making  information 
available  and  having  an  established  under- 
standing of  what  administration  is  and  what 
are  fairly  the  prerogatives? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  just  as  recently  as  two  weeks  ago  in 
Belleville  to  boards  of  governors  and  re- 
minded them  of  the  guidelines  that  are  avail- 
able to  them,  which  I  think  would  satisfy 
the  hon.  leader  if  they  were  to  satisfy  them- 
selves in  this  respect. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Available?  Aren't  they 
supposed  to  use  them? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 

West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  minister  willing  to  instruct 
the   board   of   Ryerson   to    reinstate   the   48 
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fired  employees,  or  dismissed  employees,  sub- 
ject to  the  president's  report  on  his  financial 
disbursements  as  of  May? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
is  that  the  decision  at  this  moment  is  in  the 
hands  of  Ryerson  and  the  board  of  governors. 
I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  make  the  right 
decision. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  does 
not  the  minister  recognize  that  even  in  the 
board's  arrogant  decision  over  the  weekend 
it  has  managed  again  to  offend  the  faculty 
association  and  the  student  association;  and 
that  the  situation  at  Ryerson  will  continue 
to  deteriorate  unless  the  question  of  the  48 
fired  employees  is  legitimately  resolved?  Does 
he  not  think  that  he  himself  should  inter- 
vene? 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first 
place,  I  don't  accept  the  member's  descrip- 
tion of  the  discussions  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors as  being  arrogant.  I  know  they  met  for 
some  13  or  14  hours  over  the  weekend. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  With 
themselves. 

Mr.  Lewis:  With  themselves.  They  don't 
consult  with  the  Ryerson  community. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  The  board  of  governors 
met  and  discussed  the  whole  subject 
thoroughly.  I  am  not  at  liberty  at  this  par- 
ticular time  to  discuss  the  outcome  of  their 
conversations,  but  I  know  that  the  member 
will  be  satisfied.  I  am  prepared  to  acquaint 
him  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  after- 
wards with  what  transpired  after  that  meet- 
ing. I  am  satisfied  that  they  did  the 
humanitarian  thing,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position have  further  questions?  Does  the 
hon.  member  for  Scarborough  West  have 
questions? 


SALES  TAX  ON  ENERGY 

Mr.  Lewis:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  May 
I  ask  the  provincial  Treasurer  a  question?  Is 
he  prepared  to  make  a  public  undertaking, 
either  by  way  of  regulation,  legislation  or 
clairvoyance,  that  large  landlords  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  will  not  pass  on  his 
seven  per  cent  eiiergy  tax  to  tenants? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  going  to  try  to  see  senior  officials  from 


Ontario  Hydro  this  week  to  see  how  com- 
plicated and  expensive  it  would  be  to  en- 
courage individual  meters,  not  only  so  that 
matters  of  this  kind  can  be  dealt  with  more 
equitably,  but  so  that  a  tenant  wishing  to 
conserve  scarce  energy  resources  and  drive 
his  own  costs  down,  will  be  enabled  to  do  so. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Lewis:  Just  a  second,  just  a  second- 
Mr.  Stokes:  Just  a  cotton-pickin'  minute. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Ask  him 
to  withdraw  the  whole  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  is  a  disgrace  to  politics. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no.  He's  the  Walter 
Gordon  of  the  Tory  cabinet.  May  I  ask  the 
Treasurer  what  prompted  him  to  choose  so 
obviously  unpopular  a  tax  on  energy  re- 
sources as  opposed  to  an  equivalent  amount 
of  money  from  the  resource  sector,  which  is 
surely  the  more  logical  sector? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  As  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  budget  presentation 
Thursday,  we  are  in  fact  going  to  revise  the 
Mining  Tax  Act  and  certain  other  resource 
Acts  next  fall- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  And  maintain  the  existing 
level. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Maintain  the  level,  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —in  time  to  replace  the 
federal  legislation,  which  I  guess  expires  at 
the  end  of  1973.  I  would  be  very  glad,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  take  the  opportunity  to  quote 
from  the  budget  statement— which  does  in 
fact  give  the  reasoning  behind  the  changes 
referred  to  now  in  the  question  of  the  hon. 
leader— if  you'll  forgive  me  for  a  moment, 
and  if  it's  very  brief. 

Mr.  Reid:  He  sounds  Hke  the  Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  might  have  thought  the 
Treasurer  would  have  committed  the  reasons 
to  memory.  It  isn't  too  much  to  ask. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  ( Minister  of  Revenue ) : 
It  is  too  much  to  ask. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  provide  the 
reasons  without  a  text,  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  is  giving  us  his 
best  view— bent  over. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  Ask  him  if  he's  deducting 
this  time  from  the  question  period. 

Mr.  H.  EdighofiFer  (Perth):  Is  this  coming 
off  the  question  period? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Is  this  coming  off  the  ques- 
tion period? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No.  This  is  a  serious 
question.  I  think  it  deserves  recapitulation, 
if  the  House  will  forgive  me. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  just  happened  to  have  it 
up  his  sweater  sleeve. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  smiling  gravedigger. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  quote: 

Even  after  the  increase  in  retail  sales 
tax,  I  foxmd  it  necessary  to  secure  addi- 
tional revenues  to  meet  the  target  deficit. 
Accordingly,  I  am  proposing  to  apply  the 
retail  sales  tax  to  all  forms  of  energy 
which  are  presently  untaxed  in  Ontario. 
This  would  be  a  seven  per  cent  value  tax, 
to  be  collected  primarily  under  the  Retail 
Sales  Tax  Act.  Because  gasoline,  diesel 
fuel,  propane  and  some  other  energy  fuels 
are  already  taxed  on  a  unit  basis,  however, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  integrate  these 
existing  forms  of  energy  taxation  within  a 
comprehensive  system. 

And  then  there  are  illustrations  given. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  nothing  new  in 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Continuing: 

When  these  fuels  or  forms  of  energy  are 
used  directly  in  manufacturing,  they  will 
not  be  subject  to  tax. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  This 
isn't  an  explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  think  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  tJuc. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  Treasurer  had  been 
listening  the  other  day  he  would  have 
absorbed  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  said: 

This  means  that  the  electricity  used  to 
operate  production  machinery  will  not  be 
taxed  while  electricity  used  for  lighting 
will  be  taxed.  It  also  means  that  the  energy 
sources  which  are  used  in  basic  production 
processes— such  as  natural  gas— will  be 
exempt. 


Then  I  mentioned  certain  changes  affecting 
machinery  of  one  kind  and  another. 

Mr.   P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):   Just  turn 
your  thermostat  down  to  33. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  said  on  Thursday: 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  positive 
benefits  of  this  new  tax  policy,  apart  from 
generating  increased  revenues.  First,  diesel 
fuel  used  in  mining  and  manufacturing  and 
forestry  will  now  bear  no  tax  as  compared 
to  the  present  eight  cent  tax. 

This  represents  a  substantial  tax  cut 
which  will  lower  costs  to  all  users,  particu- 
larly in  northern  Ontario  communities. 

Mr.   Renwick:   It  doesn't  improve   with  a 
second  reading. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I'm  almost  finished. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  answer  much  longer? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I'm  almost  finished. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Continuing: 

Second,     the     taxation     of    all     energy 
sources  used  for  the  same  purpose  elimin- 
ates the  bias- 
Mr.  Renwick:  This  is  repetitious. 
Mr.  Foulds:  He  is  playing  games. 

Hon.    Mr.    White:    This    is    an   important 
matter,  it's  only  going  to  take  a  moment. 

Second,  the  taxation  of  all  energy  sources 
used  for  the  same  purpose  eliminates  the 
bias  in  favour  of  formerly  untaxed  energy 
sources.  Third,  by  taxing  energy,  there  will 
be  an  incentive  to  prevent  waste  and  to 
achieve  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  this 
vital  resource.  I  think  it  is  not  too  much 
to  hope  that  pollution  will  also  be 
diminished  somewhat. 

Finally,  let  me  emphasize  again  that  I 
am  proposing  to  enrich  Ontario's  tax  credit 
system.  The  additional  tax  credit  I  am  pro- 
posing will  more  than  offset  the  additional 
costs  of  heating  and  lighting  on  the  aver- 
age residence  resulting  from  the  taxation 
of  energy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary:  Since  it  will 
so  clearly  raise  rents  around  the  province. 
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since  it  so  clearly  discriminates  against  low- 
and  middle-income  earners,  since  it  is  clearly 
the  most  unpopular  aspect  of  a  totally  un- 
popular budget,  why  doesn't  the  Treasurer 
withdraw  that  part  of  his  budget?  Why 
doesn't  he  withdraw  it? 

Mr.     R.     F.     Huston     (Essex-Kent):     Why 
doesn't  he  resign?  It  would  be  easier. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party  have  further  questions? 


GENERAL  WELFARE  RATES 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services: 
Now  that  he  has  raised  the  shelter  proportion 
of  the  general  welfare  allowance  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  $57,  can  he  tell  us  where,  let  us 
say  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  an  individual 
should  be  directed  to  find  an  apartment  or 
accommodation  for  $57  a  month?  Could  he 
give  us  an  address,  a  location,  a  municipality? 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Conmiimity 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  my  statement,  this  would  be  of  con- 
siderable assistance.  At  the  same  time,  I  also 
indicated  that  this  was  not  the  end— that  at 
the  end  of  this  month  there  will  be  a  three- 
day  conference  in  Ottawa  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  income  maintenance  will  be  discussed 
at  the  federal-provincial  level. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  see.  By  way  of  supple- 
mentary, the  minister  wouldn't  have  any 
suggestions  as  to  where  the  accommodation 
for  $57  a  month  could  be  found  in  the 
interim? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wotild 
like  to  say  that  Ontario  is  probably  the  best 
jurisdiction  in  North  America  for  looking  after 
housing  for  disadvantaged  people. 

Mr.  Lewis:  For  high  rents. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  finished? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  St.  George. 


MUNICIPAL  GRANTS 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  I  would 
like  to  address  my  questions  to  the  Treasurer 
and  they  pertain  to  these  grants  to  mimici- 
palities. 


I  should  like  to  know  when  the  grants  are 
effective.  I  should  like  to  know  also  what  is 
the  stage  of  budget  processing  by  municipal- 
ities across  this  province  and  how  they  wall 
accommodate  the  formula  as  spelled  out  in 
this  volume?  They  will  have  already,  I 
assume,  rather  finished  with  their  budget  re- 
view—certainly in  the  city  of  Toronto,  which 
is  waiting  undoubtedly  for  Metro  to  assist  in 
setting  the  mill  rate.  How  can  they  then 
accommodate  this  and  the  timing  of  it  as 
proposed?  I  don't  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
questions  are  pertinent.  The  hon.  member 
will  recall  that  in  my  budget  statement  I 
said  we  are  contemplating  changing  our  own 
fiscal  year  to  coincide  vdth  the  fiscal  year 
of  the  municipalities;  that  is  to  end  on  Dec. 
31  instead  of  March  31.  We  have  invited 
comments  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  such  a 
change  from  municipalities,  affected  institu- 
tions and  other  organizations. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  always  troublesome 
for  municipalities  and  similar  agencies  to  deal 
with  the  budget  year  which  we  have.  This 
was  exaggerated  this  year  because  my  coming 
on  the  scene  rather  late,  namely  Jan.  15, 
made  it  necessary  for  the  budget  to  be  some- 
what later  than  usual.  It  is  the  custom  in 
this  House  to  have  the  budget  before  the 
end  of  March  ordinarily.  I  am  not  minimizing 
the  nuisance  to  our  municipalities  this  year. 
I  think  that's  more  than  offset,  if  I  may  say 
so,  by  the  greatly  enlarged  grants  and  this 
is  the  message  I  am  getting  from  across  the 
province,  too. 

In  London,  Ont.,  to  take  an  example  I  am 
most  familiar  with,  the  mayor  seems  to  think 
that  they  can  hold  the  expenditure  level 
which  they  themselves  decided  upon  some 
weeks  ago,  and  the  $5  million  in  additional 
grants  will  go  into  a  full  reduction  of  prop- 
erty taxes.  Some  number  of  other  mimicipal- 
ities  no  doubt  will  be  able  to  put  all  of  the 
additional  grants  into  the  reduction  of  mill 
rates. 

Some  mimicipalities  with  limited  resources 
vdll  probably  find  it  necessary  to  take  a 
portion  of  the  additional  grants  and  expend 
it  on  pressing  public  needs.  I  think  perhaps 
it  is  not  too  late  for  that  course  of  action 
to  be  taken.  My  hunch  is  that  a  great  many 
municipalities  will  apply  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  grant  to  the  mill  rate  reduc- 
tion and  perhaps  leave  themselves  something 
on  the  expenditure  side  for  critical  public 
works. 
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Mrs.  Campbell:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary,  yes. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Of  course,  the  municipal- 
ities in  estimating  revenue  do  try— I  think  the 
Treasurer  would  agree  with  me— to  estimate 
with  reasonable  accuracy.  Now,  I  suppose 
at  this  point— 

'■'  Mr.  Speaker:  Question? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  would  like  to  ask  at  this 
point— take  the  city  of  Toronto  with  which 
I  am  more  familiar— could  they  at  this  point 
estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  maximum,  or 
would  they  estimate  at  half  the  maximimi, 
which  is  usually  the  position  they  find  them- 
selves in?  How  can  they  do  this? 

Are  they  holding  back  because  of  this  and 
doing  interim  financing,  and  how  will  that 
affect  their  position?  Or  does  the  Treasurer 
know? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It  was  my  understanding 
from  what  I  read  in  the  pai)er  over  the 
weekend  that  city  council  or  its  financial 
experts  would  today  be  deciding  the  full 
impact  of  these  chauiges  insofar  as  Toronto 
and  other  Metro  communities  were  con- 
cerned, and  that  they  would  very  quickly 
be  able  to  alter  their  mill-rate  stand. 

On  Friday  we  did  provide  to  the  member, 
I  think,  and  other  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture a  full  list  of  these  additional  grants, 
and  this  information  will  be  available  to  the 
municipalities  also. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Treasurer:  Since  the  purpose  of  the  bud- 
get provisions  for  municipalities  was  to  re- 
duce mill  rates,  and  since  more  than  half  the 
low-income  families  in  the  province  are 
tenants  rather  than  owners,  what  steps  is  the 
Treasurer  prepared  to  take  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  benefits  of  mill-rate  cuts  are  passed 
on  to  low-  and  moderate-income  tenants? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
who  are  having  the  most  dreadful  time  of 
all,  it  seems  to  me,  are  those  people  in  the 
lowest  quartile,  who  are  hardworking  citizens 
with  rather  meagre  incomes- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Surel 


Hon.  Mr.  White:  —and  who  are  trying  to 
hold  on  to  a  home  of  their  own.  This  will 
benefit  them  directly. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Half  of  them  are  tenants. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  at  least  half  of  them  are 
tenants. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  this  will  benefit  them 
very  directly  through  mill-rate  reduction, 
through  the  enrichment  of  the  tax  credits, 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  will  be  no  mill-rate  re- 
duction. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  let's  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  we  will  wait  and  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  returns  will  be  in  in 
a  week  or  two.  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  will  apologize,  I  trust,  if  a  mill-rate 
reduction  takes  place. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  means  he 
hopes  there  won't  be. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  won't  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  addition,  the  tax 
credits  will  shift  taxes  significantly  from  the 
least  prosperous  citizens  to  the  more  prosper- 
ous citizens.  This  is  even  more  true  of  pen- 
sioners of  moderate  means. 

The  average  pensioner  in  my  town  this 
year  is  going  to  get  a  tax  credit  of  between 
$110  and  $115.  That  tax  credit  next  year 
will  amount  to  $240.  I  think  this  will  be 
true  across  the  province  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
The  minister  seems  to  be  saying  that  this— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  supplementary  was  well 
away  from  the  original  question  on  that,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  I  think  it  is  still  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  the  New  Democratic 
Party's  turn  for  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  this  is  a  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker, 

The  question  of  the  minister  is:  What  pro- 
portion of  the  $180  million  directed  to  muni- 
cipalities will  be  to  the  credit  of  corporate, 
industrial  and  business  taxpayers  who  pro- 
vide   43    per    cent    of    municipal    revenues? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  don't  know  that  answer. 
I'll  look  into  it  though. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  the  Treasurer  has  done 
very  nicely  for  them  in  his  budget.  He  has 
helped  them  very  nicely. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 


MERCURY  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Healtii.  How 
long  has  the  Minister  of  Health  had  the 
task  force  report  on  mercury  pollution  in 
the  English  River  system?  Could  he  indicate 
to  the  House  today  what  he  intends  to  do 
about  it?  Has  he  done  anything  about  the 
fact  that  Indians  are  still  eating  mercury- 
contaminated  fish  in  that  area? 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Health): 
Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  done  a  complete 
study  of  the  task  force  report  and  I  expect 
later  this  week  I  will  likely  be  making  a 
statement  to  the  House  on  the  stand  my 
ministry  has  taken  on  this. 

Mr.  Reid:  I  could  hear  hardly  any  of  that 
answer.  Did  the  minister  say  he  had  the 
report  and  the  Premier  will  be  making  a 
statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  said  we  have  the 
report.  We  have  studied  the  report  and  I 
will  be  making  a  statement  to  the  House 
later  this  week  as  to  what  action  I  will  be 
taking  from  my  ministry's  standpoint. 

Mr.  Reid:  By  way  of  supplementary,  the 
minister  will  be  making  a  statement  to  the 
House  leader?  Does  that  mean  he  will  also 
be  making  one  to  the  House? 

An  hon.  member:  To  the  House  later- 
later,  not  leader. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor West. 


STUDENTS'    TRAVEL   EXPENSES 

Mr.  E.  J.  Boimsall  (Windsor  West):  A 
•question  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet:  Why  is  it  that  most 
of  the  ministries  do  not  even  offer  to  pay, 
let  alone  pay,  travel  expenses  to  Toronto 
to  graduating  students  considering  full-time 
employment  with  this  province?  Does  the 
minister  not  think  this  is  being  discrimi- 
natory to  those  students  who  live  consider- 
able distances  from  the  city  of  Toronto? 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber repeat  the  first  part  of  the  question, 
please? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Why  don't  the  majority  of 
ministries  even  offer  to  pay,  let  alone  pay, 
travel  expenses  to  Toronto  to  graduating 
students  who  are  being  interviewed  for  full- 
time  employment  with  the  Province  of 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Probably  because  the 
balance  of  the  opportunity  that  is  granted 
to  them  is  sufficient  to  offset  that  particular 
purpose. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh ,  that's  nonsense. 
What  a  fatuous  statement! 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  a  discriminatory  re- 
mark. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary- 
Mr.  Foulds:  They  are  going  to  lose  every 
seat  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Treasurer— 

An  hon.  member:  Ask  the  member  for 
Timiskaming  (Mr.  Havrot);  he'll  agree  with 
that  comment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 


GASOLINE   TAX   REBATE 
FOR  FARMERS 

Mr.  Gaunt:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  it  the  intention 
of  the  Treasurer  to  discontinue  the  gasoline 
tax  rebate  to  fanners?  I  had  imderstood  that 
it  would  be  continued,  but  at  least  one 
news  report  said  that  it  would  be  discon- 
tinued. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rebate 
will  be  continued  at  the  rate  of  17  cents 
a  gallon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


ALLEGED   ACTIONS   OF   REEVE 
OF  KINGSTON  TOWNSHIP 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Intergovernmental  Affairs:  Has  the  minis- 
ter   had    an    opportunity    yet   to    investigate 
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the  allegations  in  the  Kingston  Whig-Stand- 
ard that  the  reeve  of  Kingston  township  is 
using  his  position  as  reeve  to  enrich  his  own 
coffers  by  making  certain  changes  in  the 
local  township  rulings  in  connection  with 
his  own  lands? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I've 
had  no  communication  from  the  complain- 
ant, but  I  did  read  in  the  newspaper  that 
a  letter  was  being  sent  to  the  Premier's 
oflRce— 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  was  last  month! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —and  it  was  my  under- 
standing that  a  reply  was  going  fonvard  to 
the  complainant,  describing  to  him  how  he 
could  ptirsue  this  according  to  rigorous 
legal  metliods  available  to  him  through  the 
courts  of  law. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  the  mim'ster  is  washing 
his   hands  of  a  flagrant  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.    Shulman:    Supplementary,   if   I   may, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Shulman;  Does  the  minister  not  feel 
there  is  a  responsibility  on  his  shoulders  in 
his  role  as  Minister  of  Intergovernmental 
Aff"airs  to  take  some  action  here,  and  not 
leave  it  up  to  individuals  in  the  area  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  going  to  court? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  have  a  study  going 
on  within  the  ministry  to  see  what  obliga- 
tions  we  have  in  the  matter,  Mr.   Speaker* 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Another  study! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Education- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 
Mr.  Shulman:  Supplementary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  a  supplementary? 
Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  have  a  new  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  has  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Would  the  minister  inform 
us? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Now  the  member  for  Downs- 
view. 


SCHOOL  BUDGETS 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Education.  Since  the  Minister  of 
Education  believes  that  the  North  York  Board 
of  Education  treated  him  so  badly,  could  he 
advise  us  whether  he  is  going  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  invitation  extended  to  him  to 
be  present  and  meet  with  the  North  York 
board  on  Wednesday  next  at  3  o'clock? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  ever  recall  saying  that 
the  North  York  board  treated  me  badly. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  the  minister  said  it  was 
a  snow  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That's  quite  different 
from  being  treated  badly— 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  that's  nice  treatment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  At  the  present  time  my 
commitments  here  in  my  ministry  and  with 
the  Policy  and  Priorities  Board  will  prevent 
me  from  attending  the  meeting  of  the  North 
York  board  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I'm  sorry  to  hear  that.  The 
minister  might  get  another  snow  job. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  member  going? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  HI  be  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for— 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Supple- 
mentary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre 
has  a  supplementary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  My  friends  are  going;  my 
colleagues,  the  members  for— 

Mr.  Singer:  They  can't  speak  for  the  min- 
ister; they  don't  know  his  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  The  member 
for  York  Centre— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  They'll  handle  themselves 
well. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Supplementary:  In  view  of 
the  problems  that  Toronto  is  having,  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  North  York  board,  is  the 
minister  considering  bringing  in  a  special 
provision  so  that  Toronto  will  not  have  its 
school  system  destroyed  because  of  the  lack 
of  special  grant  consideration  to  meet  its 
special  needs? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
the  hon.  member  who  has  just  asked  me  this 
question  has  been  definitely  snowed  by  some 
of  the  propaganda  that  is  floating  around— 

Mr.  Singer:  Everybody  is  mean  to  the 
minister  all  the  time! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —because  I've  seen 
nothing  to  indicate  that  any  of  the  kind  of 
restraints  in  increases  in  spending  that  have 
been  suggested  by  this  ministry  and  this 
government  will  wreck  any  school  system  in 
this  province. 

Mr.     Speaker:     The     member     for     Port 
Arthur- 
Mr.  Deacon:  A  further  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  last  supple- 
mentary then. 

Mr.  Deacon:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
suggestion  was  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
school  board  of  Ottawa,  why  does  the  min- 
ister feel  it  is  not  well  justified,  based  on 
the  arguments  she  presented. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  not  a  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  like  the  hon. 
member  to  give  me  the  exact  words  and  time 
and  place  when  the  chairman  of  the  Ottawa 
school  board  said  this  kind  of  thing,  because 
she  and  I— 

Mr.  Deacon:  In  the  minister's  ofiSce. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —have  talked  many  times 
and,  in  fact,  I'm  led  to  believe  that  the 
Ottawa  school  board  has  prepared  a  budget 
which  is  within  the  spending  guidelines  for 
that  board. 

Mr.  Deacon:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 


RELIGIOUS  DISCRIMINATION 
IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Education:  Has  the  minister  had  time  to  con- 
sider my  letter  to  him  of  March  22  outlining 
some  of  the  regulations  of  his  department 
regarding  correspondence  courses  which  ap- 
parently discriminate  against  the  students  in 
Catholic  high  schools,  and  particularly  the 
case  of  Jean  Edith  Lowry  of  Central  Catholic 
High  School  in  London? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  an  answer  to  the 
hon.  member  sitting  on  my  desk  on  that 
particular  problem  and  it  will  be  given  to 
him  very  shortly. 

Mr.  Speaker:   A  supplementary?  Yes. 
The  member  for  Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 
Will  the  minister  kindly  convey  his  answer  to 
the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Guindon)  so 
that  he  could  forward  that  to  me,  because 
this  was  asked  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 
some  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill. 


ALBERTA  NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  A 
question  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development:  What  is  the  govern- 
ment doing  about  the  virtual  embargo  that 
the  Province  of  Alberta  has  slapped  on  the 
sale  of  gas  to  companies?  Is  it  doing  anything 
about  that? 

Mr.  Reid:  He's  not  doing  anything  about 
anything. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development):  I'm  not, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Wentworth. 


GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  have  a 
question  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development.  Has  the  provincial 
secretary  rethought  his  programme  for  flood 
control,  recognizing  that  there  is  a  likelihood 
for  further  flooding  today  and  tomorrow?  Is 
he  prepared  to  consider  an  armouncement 
within  24  hours  which  might  make  money 
avaflable  on  a  low-interest  loan  basis  to  citi- 
zens who  would  like  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
and  to  provide  the  diking  necessary  to  hold 
back  the  waters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
I  can't  assure  the  hon.  member  whether  the 
announcement  can  be  made  tomorrow  or  on 
Wednesday.  My  hope  is  that  a  concrete  state- 
ment of  policy  will  be  available  within  a 
couple  of  days. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  very  well  said. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  before  that  time? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  We  hope  it  will  be  be- 
fore, rather  than  after,  the  flood. 

Mr.   Speaker:   The  member  for  Waterloo 

North. 


PROBLEM  OF  FARMERS  IN 
UXBRIDGE  AREA 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the 
provincial  Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  AflFairs.  Is  he 
contemplating  immediate  action,  or  action 
soon,  to  eliminate  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  whereby  farmers  in  the  Uxbridge  town- 
ship area  are  sitting  on  their  land  to  which 
they  have  no  legal  right  and  are  losing  their 
mortgages?  What  action  is  the  government 
taking  to  correct  this  situation,  which  was 
detailed  in  my  Throne  debate  speech  of  last 
week? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  matter  is  under  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Good:  Well,  a  supplementary:  This  is 
the  answer  these  farmers  have  been  getting 
from  the  government  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question! 

Mr.   Good:    Now,   can't  the  Treasurer  do 
something   better  than   that   and   give  them 
some  definite  word- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Good:  —as  to  when  he  will  amend  the 
Planning  Act? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thimder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Good:  Can't  he  give  them  some  more 
definite  answer  than  that? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Can't  the  member  sit 
down? 


ACTIVITIES  OF  HOLIDAY  MAGIC  LTD. 

Mr.  Stokes:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations:  Since 
we  do  have  laws  in  this  province  prohibiting 
pyramid  selling,  will  the  minister  investigate 
the  activities  oJF  Holiday  Magic  Ltd.,  of  15 
Rolark  Dr.,  in  Scarborough,  the  company  that 
is  under  charge  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  at 
the  present  time?  Will  he  satisfy  himself  that 


their   activities    here    are   not    afoul    of   any 
legislation  passed  here  recently? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Satisfy  us  tool 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  hon.  member  has  said,  the  company  has 
been  charged  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
along  with  two  principals  of  that  company 
and  some  35  distributors  acting  for  the  com- 
pany. They've  been  charged  with  a  breach 
of  the  lottery  legislation  contained  in  the 
Criminal  Code. 

My  ministry  is  well  aware  of  the  company's 
activities  within  this  province,  and  is  work- 
ing closely  with  Metro  and  the  Ontario  Pro- 
vincial Police.  I  should  add  they  do  not  have 
a  licence  or  are  not  registered  under  the 
Pyramid  Sales  Act  at  this  time.  The  company 
has  been  dealing  very  closely  with  the  regis- 
trar of  pyramidic  sales  in  an  attempt  to  have 
it  registered  but,  as  of  this  moment,  it  is  not 
registered.  We're  well  aware  of  its  activities. 

Mr.  Stokes:  As  a  supplementary,  does  that 
mean  that  they  aren't  duly  licensed  to  carry 
on  activities  in  the  province  at  the  present 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  The  company  is  not 
licensed  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  at  this 
time.  The  provincial  police  and  the  Metro 
police  are  aware  of  that  because  we  have 
advised  them,  and  their  own  investigations 
have  confirmed  that  too. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 


DIAL-A-BUS  SYSTEM 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications,  In  light  of  the  fact  that 
a  dial-a-bus  system  is  contemplated  in  the 
Toronto  area,  is  the  minister,  as  this  time, 
prepared  to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  other 
municipalities  so  that  they  could  study  the 
feasibility  of  adapting  that  system  to  their 
areas? 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  (Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  pointed  out,  this  particular  project  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  is  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect. The  answer  to  the  question  the  member 
asked  would  be  that  if  there  are  funds  avail- 
able for  studies— there  are  funds  available  for 
transportation  studies— dial-a-bus  probably 
could  be  part  of  this  study  that  would  be 
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made.  There  are  funds  75  per  cent-25  per 
cent. 

Mr.    Speaker:    The   member   for    Sudbury 
East. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  WELFARE 
ACTION  CENTRE 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  A  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services:  Is  it  the  minister's  intention  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Toronto  vi^elfare 
action  centre  as  has  been  requested  by  me 
and  by  the  action  centre  on  at  least  four 
occasions— to  which  he  has  not  replied  in 
over  a  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  member  could 
repeat  his  question.  I  didn't  hear  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  it  the  minister's  intention 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  the  welfare 
action  centre  in  Toronto,  for  which  requests 
have  been  made  by  me  and  by  the  centre 
on  at  least  four  occasions  over  the  past  year 
and  to  which  we  haven't  received  any  ac- 
knowledgement, either  yes  or  no,  to  date? 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
hon.  member  probably  knows,  there  are  very 
many  worthwhile  groups.  I  would  say  I  have 
an  average  of  at  least  two  delegations  a  day. 
This  came  to  my  knowledge  only  last 
Wednesday,  I  believe,  when  this  group  came 
in  and  submitted  its  submission  to  me  vdth 
a  copy  to  my  deputy.  This  was  last  week, 
either  Wednesday  or  Thursday;  this  was  the 
first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  that  I  had  heard 
of  its  request. 

Mr.  Martel:  Would  the  minister  have  some- 
one in  his  ministry  check  his  mail  because, 
in  fact,  I've  written  about  this  on  at  least 
three  occasions  and  have  not  received  any 
acknowledgement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Waterloo 
North. 


USE  OF  MARKET  VALUE  ASSESSMENTS 

Mr.  Good:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Revenue:  What  prompted  the  use  of  market 
value  assessments  in  the  year  1973  for  taxa- 
tion in  1973  in  Bruce  county? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  There  were  some  diffi- 
culties with  respect  to  some  of  the  municipal- 
ities  in   the   area  where   there   was   a   great 


imbalance,  as  I  recall.  We  had  a  special 
request  from  the  county  council  and  it 
seemed  to  be  wise  to  make  the  change  there 
immediately.  The  last  report  I  have  received 
is  that  the  assessment  has  come  along  just 
fine  and  there  has  been  very  little  complaint 
about  it. 

Mr.  Good:  A  supplementary:  Does  that 
means  that  the  government  policy  of  using 
market  value  assessment  in  1974  for  1975 
taxation  will  be  changed  and  that  there  will 
be  an  earlier  implementation  in  other  areas 
across  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
necessarily.  I  don't  know  whether  the  hon. 
member  is  aware  of  it  but  there  is  quite  a 
number  of  municipalities  which  are  now 
taxing  on  the  new  system  of  assessment. 

Interjections  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Certainly,  if  it  appears 
advisable  to  do  that  because  of  circumstances 
in  some  of  the  municipalities,  of  course  we 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  accommodate 
them.  The  original  plan  of  the  government  to 
bring  in  the  new  system  in  1974  for  taxation 
in  1975  still  applies  and  hopefully  we'll  be 
able  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Good:  One  final  supplementary:  Could 
the  minister  tell  me  how  many  hundreds  or 
how  many  thousands  of  appeals  there  have 
been  to  the  assessment  now  that  the  appeal 
date  has  passed?  Would  he  have  a  total 
number  of  appeals  in  Bruce  county? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
have  that  information  at  my  fingertips.  I'll 
be  glad  to  get  it  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 


FRENCH  SCHOOLING  IN  ELLIOT  LAKE 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Education,  before  he  leaves; 
he's  hiding  behind  the  dais  right  now. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  No,  he 
never  hides. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Alas,  that's  true! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  minister 
aware  that  the  French  schooling  situation 
in  Elliot  Lake  is  now  assuming  some  of  the 
proportions  of  the  situation  in  Cornwall  or 
previously  in  Sturgeon  Falls?  What  is  he 
prepared  to  do  in  order  to  resolve  that  situa- 
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tion  quickly  rather  than  letting  it  continue 
and  fester? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course 
I'm  aware  that  there  are  concerns  in  Elliot 
Lake.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  late  arriving 
at  this  House  today  because  I  met  some  of 
the  group  from  Elliot  Lake.  They  are  at 
present  carrying  on  very  good  and,  I  hope, 
productive  discussions  with  the  Council  on 
French-Language  Schools,  which  is  meeting 
in  the  Macdonald  Block  at  the  present  time 
with  the  group  of  students  from  Elliot  Lake. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Is  the  minister  prepared  to  ask  Dr. 
Symons  to  intervene  in  that  situation  in  order 
to  resolve  the  situation  quickly,  rather  than 
letting  it  last  and  last? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  would  be  very  pre- 
mature to  suggest  that  at  this  point  in  time, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  Council  on  French- 
Language  Schools  is  a  very  competent  group 
of  francophones.  They  are,  as  I  say,  at 
present  meeting  with  the  group.  I  think  we 
should  give  them  an  opportunity  to  assess  the 
situation  and  at  least  get  back  to  me  with 
their  report  and  considerations  of  what  is 
going  on. 


Mr.    Speaker: 
Walkerville. 


The  member  for  Windsor- 


Mr.  Martel:  We  could  always  provide 
them  with  a  cab. 

Mr.  Fould's:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary,  yes. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  deliberations  has  the 
Council  on  French-Language  Schools  taken 
with  regard  to  the  situation  at  Elliot  Lake, 
seeing  that  the  group  which  is  presently  out- 
side the  Legislature  had  contacted  senior 
levels  of  government  over  six  months  ago 
about  the  problem  in  Elliot  Lake? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  be  very 
pleased  to  outline  for  my  friend  all  the 
diflFerent  contacts  that  have  gone  on.  I  think 
for  the  past  six  months  or  so  that  the  Council 
on  French-Language  Schools,  the  assistant 
deputy  minister  in  my  department  and  many 
people  were  involved  with  Elliot  Lake. 

I  just  remind  him  that  in  all  of  these 
things  these  problems  have  two  sides.  They 
involve  talking  with  two  groups  of  people, 
the  French-language  committee  and  the 
school  board.  Really,  it's  a  case,  I  think,  of 
not  inflaming  passions  on  both  sides,  but  get- 


ting people  to  talk  in  a  cool,  collective  and 
constructive  way  to  solve  their  problems. 
That's  what  the  council  is  dedicated  to  doing, 
and  it  has  been  attempting  to  do  that. 

The  member  for  Windsor- 


A   final   supplementary,    Mr. 


Mr.   Speaker: 

Walkerville. 

Mr.    Foulds: 

Speaker. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  is  a  pretty  basic  matter 
of  French-language  rights  which  the  govern- 
ment always  ignores. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  the  final  supple- 
mentary then. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Wouldn't  the  minister  agree, 
though,  that  the  delay  in  action  at  Elliot 
Lake  has,  in  fact,  already  led  to  a  polariza- 
tion in  that  community  which  is  extremely 
unfortunate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  don't  think  I'd  be  will- 
ing to  agree  to  that  at  this  point  in  time,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Deans:  Which  part  doesn't  the  minis- 
ter agree  with? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  COSTS  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

In  hght  of  the  fact  that  on  Dec.  4,  1972, 
the  minister  tabled  in  this  House  the  second 
report  on  the  costs  of  education  dealing  with 
capital  costs  and  construction,  when  will  the 
minister  table  the  first  report  on  the  costs  of 
education  dealing  with  teacher  training? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
we'll  be  able  to  table  that  within  the  next 
three  or  four  weeks. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  May  I  ask  the  minister  if  he  would 
care  at  this  time  at  least  to  provide  the 
House  with  a  summary  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  that  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow  presented  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that,  nothwith- 
standing  the  previous  order,  the  House  will 
sit  on  Wednesday,  April  18  at  2  o'clock,  p.m., 
and  that  when  it  adjourns  that  sitting,  it  stand 
adjourned  vmtil  Tuesday,  April  24. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Corporations 
Tax  Act,  1972. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
provide  a  short  explanation,  this  bill  raises  the 
general  rate  of  paid-up  capital  tax  from  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  to  one-fifth  of  one  per 
cent. 

The  dual  rate  of  capital  tax  payable  by 
banks  is  raised  to  a  uniform  rate  of  two-fifths 
of  one  per  cent,  and  the  special  tax  on  banks 
and  the  oflBce  tax  on  them  are  repealed.  The 
special  taxes,  imder  part  4  of  the  Act,  on 
corporations  other  than  insurance  corporations 
are  repealed,  and  the  corporations  that  pay 
these  repealed  special  taxes  will  now  pay  the 
general  capital  tax.  The  taxable  paid-up 
capital  of  corporations  will  now  include  all 
bank  loans, 

A  proposed  amendment  will  prohibit  the 
deduction  from  income  of  a  part  of  manage- 
ment fees,  rents,  royalties,  other  similar  pay- 
ments, and  payments  for  the  right  to  use 
films  or  videotapes  when  those  payments  are 
made  to  a  non-resident  person  with  whom  the 
paying  corporation  does  not  deal  at  arm's 
length.  This  replaces  the  present  provision  in 
the  Act  that  prohibits  the  deduction  of  only 
management  or  administration  fees. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  rate  of  refund 
to  which  mutual  fund  corporations  are  en- 
titled is  increased  from  five  per  cent  to  six 
per  cent  in  order  to  refund  the  full  amount 
of  capital  gains  tax  paid  to  Ontario.  This 
change  applies  to  1972  and  subsequent  fiscal 
years  of  these  corporations. 

Fraternal  societies  will  become  liable  to 
the  insurance  premiums  tax  with  respect  to 
contracts  entered  into  after  Dec.  31,  1973. 


Most  of  these  changes  take  effect  on  April 
13,  1973,  and  the  bill  provides  specific  pro- 
visions to  deal  with  the  changes  for  fiscal 
years  that  include  that  day.  Other  minor 
amendments  are  proposed  to  clarify  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  the  Act. 

SECURITY  TRANSFER  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  repeal  the  Security 
Transfer  Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  tO;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
will  repeal  the  Security  Transfer  Tax  Act 
effective  April  13,  1973.  Ontario  is  the  only 
province  imposing  such  a  tax  and  it  is  hoped 
that  its  removal  will  have  a  positive  influence 
on  the  acquisition  of  equity  ownership  by 
Canadians,  and  by  residents  of  Ontario  in  par- 
ticular. 

INCOME  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income 
Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
essentially  a  housekeeping  bill;  it  provides  for 
the  refund  of  Ontario  income  tax  on  the  cap- 
ital gains  of  mutual  fund  trusts.  The  provi- 
sions avoid  the  double  taxation  of  these 
gains,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  trust  and 
the  hands  of  its  imit  holders  to  whom  the 
gains  are  distributed. 

The  bill  will  also  amend  Ontario's  property 
tax  credit  plan  to  ensure  that  where  the 
occupancy  cost  of  the  principal  resident  is 
paid  out  of  a  trust,  the  principal  taxpayers 
for  whom  the  money  was  paid  will  be  able 
to  take  those  payments  into  account  in  calcu- 
lating his  property  tax  credit. 

Amendments  are  also  proposed  to  exclude 
foreign  diplomats  from  the  definition  of  prin- 
cipal taxpayer,  and  to  meet  certain  require- 
ments under  our  agreement  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  for  the  administration  of 
the  property  tax  credit  plan. 

CITY  OF  LONDON  BOARD  OF 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Mr.  Walker  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  respecting  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  City  of  London. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  few  minutes  there  will  be 
some  very  delightful  apples  distributed  to 
each  and  every  member. 

Mr.  Stokes:  How  about  some  cheese  to  go 
with  it? 

Mr.  Taylor:  As  members  know.  Prince 
Edward  is  famous  for  its  cheese  as  well  as 
other  agricultural  products,  but  today, 
through  the  courtesy  of  Harold  Bonter,  presi- 
dent of  the  Quinte  Fruit  Growers,  members 
are  going  to  have,  as  I  say,  these  well- 
polished  apples.  I  hope  that  members  enjoy 
them  and  think  of  Prince  Edward-Lennox 
and  all  of  the  people  of  the  Quinte  area 
as  they  munch  away. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day  there  is  one  point  that  puzzles 
me  and  I  would  like  to  get  confirmation 
from  the  House  leader.  Am  I  correct  in  as- 
suming that  we  are  going  from  here  to  the 
budget  debate  and  thence  into  committee 
of  supply,  at  which  point  we  will  continue 
with  the  estimates  of  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  (Mr.  Kerr),  and  that  the  estimates 
committee  will  not  be  sitting  at  the  same 
time  dealing  with  other  aspects  of  Justice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  is  true. 

Mr.   Singer:   Thank  you,   sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Except  for  one  proviso; 
that  is  that  if  the  Liberal  contribution  to 
the  budget  debate  goes  past  5  o'clock,  I 
would  hope  that  we  will  have  the  courtesy 
of  the  House  to  allow  the  private  members' 
hour  to  take  one  hour  of  today. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  are  pleased  to  co-operate 
as  always. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
that  this  House  approves  in  general  the  bud- 
getary policy  of  the  government. 


BUDGET  DEBATE 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kitchener. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  opposition  critic  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Ministry  of  Revenue  I  am  pleased 


once  again  to  bring  the  comments  of  the 
Liberal  opposition  on  the  budget  presented 
by  the  Treasurer  on  Thursday  last. 

Before  I  begin  my  remarks,  however,  I 
must  compliment  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White) 
and  thank  him  for  involving  the  critics  from 
the  opposition  parties  and  the  staff  members 
of  our  respective  o£Bces  in  the  presentation 
made  to  the  news  media  on  Thursday  after- 
noon. For  the  first  time  we  were  able  to  re- 
view the  contents  of  the  budget  before  its 
actual  presentation  in  the  chamber. 

The  Treasurer  has  been  most  considerate 
in  providing  this  facility  to  the  opposition  and 
now  I  believe  the  comments  that  can  be  made 
immediately  after  the  presentation  of  the 
budget  come,  of  course,  from  somewhat 
greater  study  than  has  been  the  case  in  years 
past. 

As  a  result  of  the  studies  which  we  have 
done  over  the  past  several  days,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  the  sales  tax  increases  announced 
in  the  recent  budget  are  not  really  necessary. 
They  are  not  necessary  to  achie\'e  the  pre- 
sumed goals  of  the  administration.  The  basic 
criticism  which  I  have  to  make  of  this  budget 
is  that  the  Treasurer  could  have  achieved  his 
presumed  result  if  he  would  do  but  two 
things. 

The  first  thing  that  he  must  do  is  to  fore- 
cast properly  the  revenues  of  the  province, 
especially  in  the  time  of  a  buoyant  economy. 

The  second  thing  he  must  do  is  to  use  the 
examples  of  waste  and  inefiiciency  and  mis- 
management as  set  out  in  the  most  recent 
Provincial  Auditor's  report  in  order  to  cut  out 
the  uimecessary  expenditures  which  have  been 
made  by  this  government. 

If  the  Treasurer  were  able  to  add  those 
factors  together,  we  believe  that  the  increases 
in  revenues  and  the  lowering  of  expenditures 
would  have  given  Ontario  the  result  for  which 
it  now  has  to  pay  dearly. 

In  the  only  part  of  the  budget  that  was  the 
slightest  bit  funny,  the  Treasurer  decided  not 
to  apply  retail  sales  tax  to  the  purchase  of 
household  pets.  You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  he  stated,  "I  find  it  abhorrent  to  put  a 
tax  on  these  lovable  creatures  which  become 
in  effect  members  of  the  family." 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  He  was  not 
fvmny  at  all.  He  was  deadly  serious. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
appear  that  the  Treasurer  has  decided,  how- 
ever, to  tax  all  the  rest  of  the  apparently 
unlovable  creatures  in  the  province,  namely, 
all  the  citizens  of  Ontario.  The  increase  in 
sales  tax  to  seven  per  cent  is  regressive  and 
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if-  harms  those  who  really  cannot  improve 
their  incomes.  It  will  have  the  effect  of  hurt- 
ing pensioners  and  the  wage-earners  with 
the  lowest  incomes. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  the  hocus- 
pocus  and  sleight-of-hand  and  transfer  from 
one  pot  to  the  other  which  the  Treasurer 
proposes  will  not  in  effect  shift  the  burden 
from  those  who  have  to  carry  it  now.  The 
approach  which  the  Treasurer  has  taken  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  claim  of  government 
responsibility  and  good  management  within 
this  province. 

By  this  increase  in  taxation  alone,  we  ex- 
pect that  a  family  of  father,  mother  and  two 
children  imder  16  years  of  age,  with  a  total 
income  of  some  $10,000  per  year,  will  prob- 
ably pay  at  least  $52  more  a  year  in  sales 
tax  alone.  On  a  quick  calculation,  we  would 
presume  that  such  a  family  would  have, 
after  income  taxes,  a  disposable  income  of 
$7,500. 

With  housing  at  $200  per  month  and  food 
at  least  $100  per  month,  it  seems  reasonable 
that  there  would  eventually  be  the  sum  of 
$3,000  to  be  spent  on  taxable  consumer  goods. 
The  tax  at  five  per  cent,  of  course,  was  $150 
and  the  new  tax  at  seven  per  cent  will  be 
$210.  So  this  then  gives  the  Treasurer  $60 
more  per  year  from  this  family. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  informed 
in  the  Treasurer's  own  words  that  a  tax 
credit  amount  of  some  $36  can  be  expected, 
but  the  family  I  have  used  as  an  example  is 
likely  going  to  have  to  pay  that  $28  to  which 
he  also  referred  for  its  heating  supply  for  the 
year.  The  net  result  therefore  is  this  figure  of 
$52,  or  a  dollar  a  week  taken  away  from 
each  of  the  families  within  the  province.  I 
put   it   to   you   that  this   example  is  indeed 

•  modest,  perhaps  paltry,  when  compared  with 
the  mathematics  of  the  editorial  writer  in  to- 
day's issue  of  the  Toronto  Star. 

The  greatest  failing  of  this  government  is 
its  inability  to  forecast  revenues  and  expen- 
ditures. A  year  never  goes  by  when  revenues 
and  expenditures  do  not  exceed  the  original 
estimates.  The  Legislature  is  often  asked  to 
approve  supplementary  estimates,  and  last 
year  alone  these  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
$200  million.  But  what  is  even  more  appall- 

;  ing,  and  is  pointed  out  in  the  Provincial 
Auditor's  report,  is  that  some  $114,856,000 
was  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  1971-1972 
through  Management  Board  and  Treasury 
Board  orders,  and  that  this  money  was  spent 
without  approval  or  review  by  this  Legisla- 
ture. 


It  seems  that  the  government  is  unable  to 
take  into  account  the  effects  of  supply  and 
demand  in  its  tax  increases.  In  addition,  this 
government  cannot  visualize  the  economic 
activities  of  the  coming  year  when  trying  to 
determine  its  needs  each  year  at  budget 
time. 

The  interim  report  on  Ontario's  finances 
dated  Jan.  31,  1973,  indicates  that  the  up- 
turn in  the  economy,  brought  about  by  fed- 
eral initiatives  in  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
fields,  resulted  in  some  $45  million  more 
revenue  from  personal  income  tax  than  ex- 
pected. There  was  also  $35  million  more 
revenue  from  retail  sales  taxes  and  $160 
million  from  corporation  income  taxes.  These 
represent  increases  over  expectations  of  3.9 
per  cent,  4.1  per  cent  and  4.5  per  cent  re- 
spectively. And  if  we  look  at  last  year's  bud- 
get and  see  where  the  tax  increases  came, 
we  see  that  the  government  failed  to  take 
into  account  the  effect  of  increased  prices  on 
the  demand  for  goods  and  services. 

Last  year  gasoline  taxes  were  increased  and 
the  government  collected  $7  million  less 
from  this  source  than  it  expected.  Fees,  lic- 
ences and  permits  were  almost  all  increased 
and  the  government  collected  $3.4  million 
less  than  expected.  Liquor  prices  were  in- 
creased and  the  profits  from  trading  opera- 
tions of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  On- 
tario increased  only  by  $4.1  million.  This 
was  an  increase  of  1.7  per  cent  over  ex- 
pectations while  consumer  consumption  gen- 
erally increased  4.1  per  cent  as  related  by 
the  increase  in  retail  sales  tax. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
government's  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
which  is  now  estimated  at  $476  million,  was 
originally  standing  at  a  figure  of  $800  mil- 
lion. This  was  reduced  by  a  guesstimate  of 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  to  $600  million  and 
was  further  helped  by  the  fact  that  additional 
revenues  were  received  from  the  government 
of  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration  seems  to 
have  fallen  on  bad  political  times.  The  de- 
cisions which  are  made  by  the  ministries 
seem  to  go  from  weakness  to  weakness  as  the 
cabinet  tries  to  cope  with  the  fiscal  problems 
of  this  province.  It  is  clear  that  their  manner 
of  coping  has  set  up  inappropriate  policies, 
which  have  clearly  been  the  trademark  of 
the  Davis  administration.  The  largest  deficits 
in  the  history  of  the  province  have  been 
added  to  the  burden  of  our  provincial  debt 
since  William  Davis  became  Premier  two 
years  ago.  The  harsh  decisions  in  this  re- 
cent budget  are  simply  an  indication  of  his 
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attempts  to  set  the  provincial  fiscal  house  in 
order  before  complete  chaos  envelops  us. 

As  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
important  note  in  looking  at  this  budget  from 
our  point  of  view,  is  that  the  Province  of 
Ontario  did  not  really  need  a  tax  increase. 
The  federal  initiatives  in  reducing  taxes  vi'ill 
ensure  bouyant  economy  in  the  coming  year, 
and  we  are  all  confident  that  the  revenues 
from  personal  and  corporate  income  tax  in 
the  coming  year  vdll  far  exceed  those  fore- 
cast by  the  Treasurer.  Indeed,  I  might  say 
that  consumer  consumption  will  probably  in- 
crease as  much  in  the  coming  year.  The 
revenues  from  sales  tax  would  have  been 
more  than  enough  to  reach  the  goals  of  this 
administration,  if  the  rate  had  been  left  at 
five  per  cent. 

The  Treasurer  has  predicted  the  budgetary 
deficit  of  some  $400  million  in  the  coming 
year.  I  am  confident  that  his  inability  to  fore- 
cast revenues  will  mean  that  we  probably 
will  find  in  the  final  analysis  that  we  have  in 
fact  almost  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): He's  building  up  a  nice  surplus  for 
election  year. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  We  have  all  condemned 
the  use  of  sales  taxes  as  regressive  taxes. 
This  is  because  they  bear  most  heavily  on 
the  low-income  wage  earner  and  take  a 
greater  proportion  of  his  income  to  pay 
than  they  do  from  the  wealthier  citizens  of 
our  province.  The  Treasurer's  attempt  to  off- 
set the  regressive  nature  of  this  tax  is  an- 
other example  of  this  government  taking 
away  with  one  hand  and  giving  back  part 
with  the  other. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nix(Hi:  A  small  part. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  This  is  done,  of  course, 
at  all  times  with  the  attendant  ineflSciencies 
and  the  waste  of  an  increasing  and  expanding 
bureaucracy.  In  this  case  also,  we  believe 
that  the  part  that  is  returned  to  the  poorer 
citizens  of  our  province  is  completely  inade- 
quate. 

And  in  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
of  inflationary  price  increases— especially 
those  dealing  with  energy  resources— the  ex- 
tension of  the  retail  sales  tax  to  include  elec- 
tricity, gas  and  home  fuel  works  a  great 
hardship  on  our  people.  The  Treasurer's  com- 
ment that  a  family  man  could  reduce  his 
taxes  by  turning  dowTi  the  heat  is  certainly 
cold  comfort. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He'll  have  fun  at  the 
Tory  caucus  this  week  explaining  those 
remarks. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  clear- 
ly a  lack  of  control  over  the  expenditures 
being  made  by  the  present  administration.  As 
we  look  at  the  additional  $280  million  which 
the  government  plans  to  gain  through  increas- 
ing the  provincial  sales  tax  by  two  per  cent, 
we  wonder  why  the  public  must  continue  to 
pay  for  mistakes  made  by  this  government. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
province,  the  Provincial  Auditor's  report  cata- 
logues the  millions  of  dollars  of  waste  which 
occur  under  the  mismanagement  of  this  ad- 
ministration. The  Provincial  Auditor's  report 
probably  represents  only  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. When  it  is  multiplied  by  30— that  is, 
when  it  is  multiplied  by  the  niunber  of  years 
of  Tory  mismanagement  in  Ontario— the 
amount  must  be  truly  staggering. 

Let's  just  look  at  a  few  items  which  occiu- 
in  the  Provincial  Auditor's  report.  Provincial 
student  aid  loans  are  now  in  arrears  by 
$336,507,  and  of  this,  some  $14,413  are 
deemed  uncollectable.  The  cost  to  the  prov- 
ince of  the  outstanding  $336,000  at  today's 
interest  rates  means  approximately  an  addi- 
tional $33,000  per  year  while  these  accounts 
are  in  arrears. 

In  section  97  of  the  auditor's  report,  we 
are  shown  the "  over-stocking  of  publications 
by  the  Department  of  Education.  With  an  in- 
ventory on  hand  of  $106,000  valued  at  retail 
rates,  the  department  managed  to  sell 
$13,816.95  worth  of  those  publications.  What 
we  probably  have  here  is  between  $30,000 
and  $40,000  worth  of  publications,  valued  at 
cost,  which  in  fact  will  never  be  sold. 

Item  102  in  the  auditor's  report  relates  to 
the  uncollected  fees  in  the  companies  branch 
in  the  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations.  This  amounts  presently  to 
$750,000.  We  do  not  know  how  much  of 
that  amount  vdll  ever  be  collected.  But  again, 
at  current  interest  rates,  it  is  probably  pres- 
ently costing  the  province  some  $75,000  a 
year  to  maintain  these  outstanding  fees,  since 
moneys  have  to  be  borrowed  elsewhere  or 
funds  committed  from  some  other  source. 
The  Department  of  Health  had  about 
$750,000  in  surplus  and  obsolete  stock.  Of 
this  amount,  $30,500  worth  was  just  thrown 
away.  About  half  of  the  remainder  was  given 
to  the  Pakistan  relief  fund— and  we  certainly 
can't  argue  with  that  kind  of  an  approach  in 
ridding  ourselves  of  obsolete  stock— but  then 
we  see  the  remainder  of  some  $378,000  dis- 
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tributed  to  other  departments,  probably  to  sit 
in  their  inventories  also  as  obsolete  stock. 

The  provincial  courts  have  $10  million 
in  unpaid  fines.  At  current  interest  rates  again 
that's  costing  the  province  perhaps  almost  $1 
million  a  year  to  maintain,  and  how  much 
of  it  is  unoollectable  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  Ontario  Municipal  Board  fee  struc- 
ture was  initially  set  up  so  that  the  fees 
would  be  commensurate  with  costs  and  ex- 
penses incurred.  In  1961  everything  seemed 
to  be  under  control,  when  revenue  was 
$317,000  and  costs  were  $269,000.  By  1971 
revenue  was  $515,000  and  the  costs  had 
escalated  to  $897,000.  This  means  that  the 
OMB  was  costing  us  in  excess  of  $382,000 
in  1971  to  operate,  although  it  was  originally 
envisioned  to  be  in  a  balanced  position  or 
possibly  producing  a  slight  revenue  for  the 
province. 

Then  there  was  that  duplicate  payment  to 
pensioners.  Over  $21,000  was  paid  out  as 
duplicate  payments  due  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  this  programme.  Of  this  amount, 
about  $15,000  was  recovered,  which  obvious- 
ly created  a  hardship  for  the  pensioners  in 
receipt  of  these  funds.  They  certainly 
wouldn't  have  knoviTi  that  a  duplicate  pay- 
ment had  been  made  and  that  at  some 
time  the  money  would  be  recalled  in  a  way 
similar  to  the  way  that  General  Motors  re- 
calls its  automobiles.  The  remaining  amount 
of  almost  $6,000  is  imlikely  to  ever  be 
recovered. 

The  mismanagement  of  licences  and  per- 
mits in  the  former  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  meant  that  almost  $43,000  worth  of 
licences  had  to  be  written  off  because  they 
were  reported  either  to  be  lost  or  inadver- 
tently destroyed.  Who  knows  how  much  of 
those  funds  went  astray  into  the  pockets 
of  persons  who  shouldn't  have  received  them? 
who  knows  how  many  hundreds  of  fisher- 
men enjoyed  their  sport  free  of  charge  that 
year? 

One  of  the  better  fiascos  pointed  out  in  the 
Provincial  Auditor's  report  was  the  federal- 
provincial  special  development  loans  pro- 
gramme. The  federal  government  had  made 
available  $17  million  to  the  province  to  be 
used  in  municipal  capital  projects.  Of  this 
amount,  just  over  $5.6  million  was  applied 
for  by  the  municipalities. 

Why  the  province  did  not  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  see  that  municipal  projects  around 
the  province  were  found  so  that  all  of  the 
$17  million  was  put  to  use  is  just  another 
example  of  mismanagement.  Surely  $17  mil- 
lion fully  injected  into  the  economy  of  On- 


tario, which  would  have  provided  jobs  and 
increased  consumer  consumption,  could  only 
spur  our  economy.  This  would  also  mean 
higher  revenues  for  the  province  in  terms  of 
increased  personal  income  tax  and  both  cor- 
porate and  sales  taxes.  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  $5.6  milhon,  none  had  in  fact  been 
disbursed  by  year  end,  March  31,  1972.  By 
July  31,  1972,  only  $75,000  had  been  dis- 
bursed. Surely  the  Treasurer  of  this  province 
or  someone  in  the  government  must  realize 
that  there  are  time  lags  between  the  injection 
of  money  into  the  economy  and  the  economic 
benefits  which  are  to  be  derived  from  it? 

Then  item  126  of  the  Provincial  Auditor's 
rejx>rt  tells  us  of  the  empty  leased  premises 
within  the  Department  of  Public  Works.  The 
leases  have  been  entered  into  and  the 
premises  are  now  standing  vacant  with  no 
hope  of  subletting.  The  net  cost  for  that  is 
some  $15,000.  Item  128  tells  us  that  a  delay 
in  the  construction  of  phase  2  of  the  Queen's 
Park  project,  which  many  refer  to  as  Disney- 
land East,  costs  us  some  $448,000  in  storage 
charges  for  inventories  alone. 

There  have  been  various  comments  made 
in  this  chamber  with  respect  to  the  operations 
of  Ontario  Place.  The  estimated  cost  of  $14 
million  escalated  to  an  eventual  cost  of  $29 
million  just  for  the  construction  of  this 
project.  The  operating  deficits  continue;  and 
the  restaurants  of  Ontario  Place  operated  at 
deficits  of  almost  $105,000. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  And 
not  a  cabinet  minister  in  the  House. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Six  mem- 
bers out  of  76! 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  One  can  only  presume  that 
the  $40,000  advanced  as  working  capital  to 
these  restaurants  will  never  be  recovered. 

The  most  important  single  item  in  this  area, 
of  course,  was  the  $50  million  that  we  found 
out  was  lost  because  of  the  decision  not  to 
collect  premiums  under  the  health  insurance 
plan.  In  addition,  another  $5  million  was 
lost  because  premiums  were  underbilled.  One 
wonders  how  many  millions  of  dollars  in  dis- 
bursements to  doctors  were  lost  where  services 
were  either  not  rendered  or  where  the  patient 
was  overserviced. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  I  wonder  if  you  feel  that  it  is 
appropriate  that  this  debate  continue  when 
there  is  not  a  single  representative  of  the 
ministry  here  for  the  lead-off  budget  criticism 
from  the  official  opposition. 
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It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was  a 
shameful  circumstance  during  the  Throne 
Debate  that  is  now  being  repeated,  that  the 
government  of  Ontario,  which  is  supposed  to 
listen  to  people,  hasn't  got  the  good  sense  to 
at  least  listen  to  the  comments  from  the 
opposition. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs): 
On  the  point  of  order,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  certainly  am  glad  to  be  here  to  hear  the 
criticism,  although  it  must  be  said  it  is  not 
dealing  with  the  budget,  it  is  dealing  with 
the  auditor's  report.  However,  I  myself  have 
sat  here.  I  was  called  out  for  just  a  moment 
where  I  was  able  to  listen  on  the  intercom. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  One  out  of 
23. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  was  curious  to  see  there 
were  only  12  Liberals  here. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
point  of  order,  the  Treasurer,  it  is  true,  has 
been  here.  But  surely  with  an  administration 
as  large  as  we  have  here  it  is  time  that  they 
understood  that  it  is  at  least  part  of  their 
responsibility— and  in  my  view  their  prime 
responsibility— to  be  here  in  the  House  to 
hear  the  debate  as  it  comes  forward.  Surely 
it  is  totally  irresponsible  that  they  would 
absent  themselves  day  after  day. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  They  are 
never  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Where  are  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition's  members? 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  remind  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  that,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
quorum  in  the  House,  the  debate  goes  on. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  He  knows 
that  that  is  not  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  It  sure 


Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  All 
right,  so  we  made  our  point. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  shows  the  disrespect  of  the 
government  to  this  House. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  There  are  many  other 
items  in  the  Provincial  Auditor's  report  where 
dollar  value  is  not  placed  on  the  government's 


mismanagement  of  affairs,  particularly  in  the 
area  of  cash  management.  An  example  of  that 
is  the  Ontario  Development  Corp.  placing 
over  $1  million  in  term  deposits  earning  less 
than  5.75  per  cent,  while  it  had  outstanding 
advances  from  the  Treasurer  costing  a  rate 
of  7.5  per  cent. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an  acceptable 
figure  for  the  total  of  errors  pointed  out  in 
the  Provincial  Auditor's  report  is  probably 
$100  million.  When  we  add  to  that  figure  the 
additional  $50  million  voted  in  supplementary 
estimates  last  year  for  additional  health  costs, 
we  come  up  with  almost  one  half  of  the  total 
benefits  that  are  to  accrue  by  the  province  by 
the  raising  of  the  sales  tax  from  five  per  cent 
to  seven  per  cent.  Surely,  this  additional  $50 
million,  which  was  voted  in  supplementary 
estimates  must  be  added  in,  because  of  the 
government's  failure  to  adapt  the  package  of 
constraints  and  checking  which  Dr.  Kinloch 
had  suggested  to  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Potter). 

The  general  mishandling  of  the  Medicare 
programme  within  Ontario  has,  of  course, 
been  the  subject  of  broad  discussion  over  the 
past  several  months.  When  we  see  this  mis- 
management focused  within  one  particular 
ministry,  it  becomes  apparent  to  those  of  us 
in  the  opposition  that  the  minister  has  either 
no  desire  to  change  the  situation  or  no  ability 
to  deal  with  this  problem. 

There  are,  of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  other 
examples  of  waste  through  mismanagement, 
which  have  not  as  yet  appeared  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Auditor's  report.  We  can  think  within 
the  last  several  weeks  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  proposed  development  east  of  Bay  St.  in 
Toronto.  Some  $250,000  was  spent  for  archi- 
tectural proposals  and  then  the  plan  was 
killed  immediately  after  those  proposals  were 
received. 

In  addition,  the  cutbacks  in  the  use  of  hos- 
pital and  educational  facilities  are  further  ex- 
amples of  poor  planning.  All  of  us  would 
agree  that  cutbacks  in  spending  are  com- 
mendable when  services  are  not  impaired  and 
where  there  is  justification  for  these  changes. 
However,  we  must  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  schools  and  hospitals  were  built  at  great 
cost,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teachers 
were  trained  at  enormous  cost  to  the  prov- 
ince. Now  we  have  hospital  beds  being  closed 
down,  and  classrooms,  and  even  whole 
schools,  empty. 

It  would  seem  that  planning  school  facil- 
ities, in  particular,  would  be  fairly  easy.  We 
have  readily  available  statistics  which  indicate 
the  number  of  children  in  each  age  group. 
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However,  the  arrival  of  the  post-war  baby 
boom,  as  it  moves  into  the  primary  schools 
and  secondary  schools  and  then  into  the  uni- 
versities, seemed  to  come  as  a  big  surprise 
to  this  government.  In  this  situation  the  gov- 
ernment can  really  blame  no  one  else,  be- 
cause it  has  had  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ing this  province  for  the  full  term  of  the  lives 
of  all  the  students  in  question.  Even  worse 
are  the  sums  of  money  which  have  been  spent 
on  community  colleges  and  universities  while 
duplication  has  obviously  resulted  and  while 
classrooms  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  were  being  emptied. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  to  have  educational 
facilities  at  all  levels  for  those  members  of 
our  population  bom  since  1945.  We  knew 
that  these  children  were  coming  into  the 
classrooms  and  we  also  knew,  as  the  pro- 
jections were  apparendy  with  us,  that  the 
numbers  foUovdng  would  be  greatly  reduced. 
Once  again,  there  appears  to  be  a  clear  lack 
of  planning  for  facilities.  Once  again  there 
appears  to  be  an  inability  to  shift  the  use  of 
classroom  resources  from  one  level  of  educa- 
tion to  another  as  the  student  mix  within 
our  population  changes. 

Another  example  of  mismanagement  by 
this  administration  is  the  approach  that  has 
been  taken  by  the  Attorney  General's  office 
concerning  the  interest  paid  on  money  left 
in  trust  accoimts  by  the  lawyers  of  this  prov- 
ince. It  would  appear  that  the  inability  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  act  on  this  particular 
problem  has  allowed  some  $11  million  of  free 
income  each  year  to  go  to  the  banks  and  trust 
companies  which  are  operating  in  Ontario. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  interest  on 
these  moneys  goes  to  those  institutions  by 
default.  The  lawyers  have  no  right  to  these 
funds,  as  agreed  by  the  rules  of  the  Law 
Society  of  Upper  Canada.  Further,  it  is  cer- 
tainly impractical  to  divide  the  interest  up 
among  the  various  clients  as  these  funds 
flow  in  and  out  of  trust  for  the  purchase  of 
properties  or  on  other  projects  for  clients. 

There  is  surely  no  reason  why  the  interest 
from  these  accounts  cannot  be  used  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  public.  A  portion  could 
be  used  to  cover  some  of  the  costs  of  the 
legal  aid  plan  which  is  now  a  charge  to  the 
province  of  about  $11  million  a  year.  A 
further  portion  could  be  used  for  research 
in  legal  education  and  in  law  reform.  All 
that  we  hear  from  the  Attorney  General 
(Mr.  Bales),  as  a  representative  of  this  gov- 
ernment, is  that  the  matter  is  being  studied. 
We  have  not  seen  a  task  force  appointed  as 
yet;  we  have  not  seen  a  board  of  review.  In- 
deed, Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  as  yet  even 


had  a  royal  commission.  Perhaps  all  of  these 
things  will  be  coming  to  us  in  the  fullness 
of  time. 

What  must  be  done,  and  it  should  be  done 
today,  is  that  the  Attorney  General  ensure 
that  the  funds  which  are  going  by  default  to 
institutions  that  have  no  claim  to  them  should 
be  put  to  public  use.  Here  again,  we  have  an 
example  of  failure  to  act.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
example  in  this  area  once  again  points  to 
the  mismanagement  of  funds  which  are  avail- 
able and  should  be  used  to  benefit  all  the 
people  of  this  province. 

Now  that  another  year  has  gone  by  since 
the  last  budget  within  Ontario,  there  is  a 
further  area  which  must  once  again  be  point- 
ed out  as  an  obvious  saving  of  expenditures 
for  the  citizens  of  Ontario.  This,  of  course, 
is  the  situation  which  exists  in  the  continu- 
ation of  grade  13  within  the  Ontario  second- 
ary school  system. 

Both  the  Hall-Dennis  report  on  education 
and  the  report  of  the  commission  on  post- 
secondary  education  in  Ontario  have  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  grade  13.  Recom- 
mendation 22  of  the  report  called  "The 
Learning  Society"  states: 

The  present  grade  13  standard  of  edu- 
cation should  be  attainable  in  12  years, 
allowing  individuals  entry  into  all  forms 
of  post-secondary  education  after  12  years 
of  schooling. 

The  draft  report  of  the  commission  says: 
We  view  a  fifth  year  of  secondary  edu- 
cation as  being  educationally  unnecessary 
and  a  socially  undesirable  barrier  to  wider 
accessibility  of  post-secondary  education. 
Much  of  the  social  screening  that  is  now 
attributed  to  post-secondary  educational  in- 
stitutions occurs,  in  fact,  by  grade  9  when 
the  streaming  of  students  starts.  By  abol- 
ishing the  13th  year  and  without  diminish- 
ing the  quality  of  education  we  will  be 
increasing  the  educational  opportunities  of 
our  students  and  decreasing  the  social 
distance  separating  the  different  kinds  of 
post-secondary  educational  institutions  in 
our  province. 

In  September,  1972,  there  were  50,712  stud- 
ents enrolled  in  Ontario.  The  cost  of  educat- 
ing one  student  per  year  in  1971  was  $1,303. 
If  we  multiply  the  number  of  grade  13  stud- 
ents by  that  cost  we  can  get  a  total  cost  of 
educating  these  students  for  one  year  which 
is  $66,077,736. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  incorrect  to  say 
that  the  province  would  save  this  full  amount 
by  eliminating  grade  13,  because  administra- 
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tive  costs  and  specialty  costs  would  still  have 
to  be  incurred  for  grades  9  to  12.  But  cer- 
tainly we  could  save  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars per  year  by  moving  immediately  to  can- 
cel out  the  grade  13  system. 

Another  major  source  of  waste  of  provin- 
cial government  funds  is  the  continuation  by 
some  agencies  of  government  of  using  the 
proposal  system  for  acquiring  building  space. 
I  think  I  know  why  the  system  persists— at 
least  I  have  my  suspicions.  Not  all  of  the 
government  backbenchers  may  understand 
the  difference  between  the  proposal  system 
and  the  tender  system,  so  let  me  explain  it 
briefly. 

With  the  tender  system,  the  purchaser 
specifies  in  detail  his  requirements  and  then 
asks  the  suppliers  to  submit  their  prices  for 
providing  the  goods  or  services  which  are 
required.  The  purchaser  then  chooses  the 
lowest  price. 

With  the  proposal  system,  the  purchaser 
mentions  his  requirements  in  a  vague  and 
general  way  and  would-be  suppliers  work  out 
their  own  detailed  specifications  and  prices. 
The  purchaser  then  has  to  give  out  his  de- 
cision as  to  which  package  of  specifications 
and  items  is  the  best.  The  decision  the  pur- 
chaser then  has  to  make  is  a  most  difiicult 
and  subjective  exercise.  It  attempts  to  de- 
cide which  specifications  are  adquate,  which 
are  excessive  and  how  much  each  aspect  of 
specification   is   worth   to  the  purchaser. 

Since  this  exercise  is  subjective  there  is  a 
potential  for  awarding  lucrative  contracts  to 
one's  friends,  and  this  prospect  becomes  even 
more  tantalizing  if  one's  friends  can  be  en- 
couraged to  make  political  donations  to  one's 
own  political  party. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  becomes  irresistible  for 
the  Tories. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  How 
differently  do  the  Liberals  work?  It's  pre- 
cisely the  same  pattern. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Well,  we  presume  that  the 
provinces  in  western  Canada  may  be  able  to 
improve  upon  that.  Time  alone  will  tell. 

The  Ministry  of  Government  Services  now 
uses  only  the  tender  system.  This  wasn't  al- 
ways so,  but  of  late  the  ministry  has  seen 
the  advantages.  It  is  now  ministry  policy  to 
invariably  tender  for  goods  and  services  and 
for  this  pohcy,  I  must  say,  the  ministry  is  to 
be  commended. 

In  light  of  this  government  jwlicy  it  is 
fascinating  and  most  curious  that  certain 
government   agencies   do   not   invariably   use 


tenders.  I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  Speaker, 
how  tendering  can  be  good  for  the  govern- 
ment but  not  good  for  the  agencies  and 
emanations  of  this  government. 

For  example,  when  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education  built  its  office  build- 
ing on  Bloor  St.  it  used  the  proposal  system, 
and  with  that  building  comes  a  $2.1  million 
price  tag  each  year.  With  the  proposal  sys- 
tem no  one  can  tell  with  certainty  whether 
OISE  office  requirements  could  have  been 
more  cheaply  satisfied,  but  one  can  tell  with 
certainty  that  this  OISE  building  is  the  most 
imposing  edifice  in  Toronto,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  John  Robarts  Library. 

Then  there  is  the  curious  example  of 
Ontario  Hydro.  As  we  look  out  the  front  doors 
of  this  building  we  see  construction  going  on 
before  our  very  eyes.  Here  is  a  commission 
which  usually  tenders  for  everything,  even 
when  it  buys  pencils.  If  Hydro  can  save 
money  by  calling  for  tenders  to  buy  i)encils, 
it  could  save  an  awful  lot  more  by  calling 
tenders  for  a  $45  million  head  office  building. 

Mr.  Reid:  But  Kelly  wouldn't  like  that. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Of  course,  that  is  presum- 
ing it's  needed  in  the  first  place.  But  if  you 
thought  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  would  be  right— 
a  lot  of  money  could  be  saved. 

My  leader  has  shown  how  much  money 
Gerhardt  Moog  and  his  organization  will  make 
on  this  deal.  For  an  initial  investment  of  some 
$6  milhon,  Gerhardt  Moog  will  be  rewarded 
with  a  rental  income  of  $6.1  million  each  and 
every  year  for  30  years.  And  even  as  he  goes 
around  his  home  in  Ontario— if  he  has  one- 
turning  down  the  lights  and  wearing  a 
sweater,  he  will  have  benefited  greatly  from 
the  people  of  this  province. 

Further,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  straighten 
out  the  Premier's  earlier  comments  on  this 
point,  after  expenses  and  after  mortgage  pay- 
ments, Mr.  Moog  would  still  recoup  his  initial 
investment  in  less  than  two  years,  he  will 
double  his  money  in  less  than  four  years, 
triple  his  money  in  a  little  over  six  years  and 
so  on  and  on— 

Mr.  Good:  Tliat's  not  bad. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  —and  the  profits  will  pile 
up  over  the  30-year  life  of  the  lease. 

If  I  may  further  illuminate  the  earlier 
comments  of  the  Premier— and  I  won't  charge 
him  seven  per  cent  tax  on  that  illumination— 
I  would  refer  to  his  comments  concerning  the 
concept  of  present  value.  In  our  view,  Ger- 
hardt Moog's  annual  discounted  rate  of  return 
on   his   investment  will   be  a  shocking  38.7 
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per  cent,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  this  38.7  per  cent 
is  after  expenses  and  after  mortgage  payments 
for  a  guaranteed  first  class  tenant  for  30  years. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Thirty-edght  per  cent 
profit. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  What  investment  could  be 
safer?  What  investment  could  be  more  lucra- 
tive? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Where  is  the  entrepreneurship? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  this  building  had  been  tendered  it  would 
have  been  cheaper  and  it  would  have  elimi- 
nated all  suspicion  that  has  gone  on  with 
respect  to  the  view  that  this  contract  was 
awarded  because  of  friendship  with  this 
administration. 

These  suspicions  have  arisen  in  the  mind 
of  the  public  for  two  reasons.  The  first  reason 
is  because  of  the  extremely  high  profit  accru- 
ing to  Mr.  iMoog.  The  second  is  that  Hydro 
had  intended  to  build  this  new  head  oflBce  on 
its  own.  Hydro  has  built  its  other  buildings 
and  it  started  out  to  build  this  one  by  itself. 
Hydro  had  architectural  drawings  worth  $1.5 
million  made  up  and  was  prepared  to  go 
ahead,  then  all  of  a  sudden  all  of  this  was  set 
aside. 

An  hon.  member:  Here  comes  Moog! 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  end  result  was  that 
Mr.  Moog  was  going  to  build  this  building 
no  matter  what  the  cost— and  that  is  exactly 
what  he  is  doing  now. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  given  these  kinds  of  go- 
ings on,  is  it  any  wonder  that  many  of 
Ontario's  citizens  are  suspicious  of  this  deal 
and  of  how  and  why  Mr.  Moog  got  into  a 
position  to  make  so  much  money?  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  isn't  it  curious  that  all  of  this  mess 
could  have  been  cleaned  up  simply  by  aban- 
doning this  proposal  system  immediately  for 
all  government  agencies  and  invariably  mov- 
ing to  use  the  tender  system?  This  is  a  further 
and  another  example  of  government  waste 
and  inefiiciency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasurer  has  made  much 
about  his  comments  concerning  the  changes 
which  will  result  to  the  benefit  of  municipal- 
ities because  of  the  proposals  in  this  budget. 
When  we  think  of  areas  in  which  this  govern- 
ment has  with  no  good  reason,  or  with  poor 
results,  flushed  taxpayers'  money  down  the 
sewers  of  mismanagement,  we  must  obvious- 
ly think  of  this  government's  regional  munici- 
palities. 


The  point  has  been  made  by  many  ob- 
servers of  this  mad  scheme  and  by  every  poor 
citizen  who  has  been  "regionalized':  Region- 
alization  makes  municipal  government  more 
remote  from  the  citizens.  It  makes  it  less 
responsive  to  their  needs  and  their  require- 
ments and  it  makes  it  more  impersonal.  In 
fact,  a  municipal  copy  of  the  immoving  and 
unmovable  bureaucracy  of  Queen's  Park 
seems  to  be  imposed  upon  all  of  the  areas 
when  they  become  regionalized. 

If  this  is  the  effect  of  regional  govern- 
ment, why  does  the  government  press  ahead 
with  its  plans  for  further  regionalization?  The 
government  speaks  of  regional  plaiming  as 
the  benefit  of  regional  government,  but  surely 
plaiming  can  be  done  on  a  regional  basis 
without  meddling  with  the  existing  local  gov- 
ernments? 

All  that  is  needed  to  make  regional  plan- 
ning work  is  a  programme  of  assessment 
equalization,  and  the  Treasurer  has  shown 
in  this  budget  that  even  he  can  devise  such 
a  programme.  Well,  if  regional  plaiming  can 
be  done  without  regional  government,  the 
only  possible  reason  for  imposing  regional 
municipalities  on  a  vigorously  resisting  citi- 
zenry is  that  it  is  a  more  financially  efficient 
means  of  local  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  data  on  regional  govern- 
ment so  far  does  not  bear  this  view  out. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  the  data  shows  that 
regional  government  increases  cost. 

For  instance,  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
regional  municipality  of  Ottawa-Carleton 
went  up  88  per  cent  in  the  four  years  since 
it  was  formed.  Niagara's  total  expenditures 
have  risen  85  per  cent,  in  the  three  years 
since  it  was  formed— and  its  costs  for  general 
administration  are  164  per  cent  higher.  The 
regional  municipality  of  Yorks  total  expendi- 
tures are  up  180  per  cent  in  the  three  years 
since  it  was  formed— and  its  general  admin- 
istrative costs  are  up  250  per  cent. 

The  evidence  is  clear.  These  regional  gov- 
ernments are  caught  up  in  their  own  admin- 
istrative Queen's  Park-type  bureaucracy.  This 
is  evident  and  it  brings  the  usual  financially 
disastrous  results  for  the  average  citizen.  The 
province  has  pumped  $90  million  into  these 
sad  ventures  and  the  annual  injection  of 
money  is  not  declining.  Quite  the  reverse; 
it  is  in  fact  escalating  at  a  terrifying  rate. 

When  these  so-called  transitional  grants 
run  out,  local  taxes  vdll  skyrocket.  I'm  sure 
the  member  for  Waterloo  North  and  I  share 
that  view  within  our  own  region  of  Waterloo. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  excuse  for 
the   imposition   of  these   municipal   catastro- 
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phes.  I  reiterate  now  our  party's  call  for  a 
moratorium  on  further  regionalization  pend- 
ing a  full  review  of  the  whole  programme. 
We  must  see  the  true  facts  and  figures  that 
emerge  from  the  sad  mess  which  has  been 
created.  And  I  point  to  the  $90  million  of 
provincial  moneys  poured  into  the  regional 
municipalities  to  help  them  stay  afloat.  That 
$90  million  may  well  prove  to  have  been 
moneys  which  have  had  no  benefit  for  our 
citizens  but  only  increased  burdens  upon 
them. 

The  Treasurer  has  made  much  of  his  pre- 
svuned  attempt  to  co-operate  with  the  federal 
authorities  in  not  imposing  a  greater  income 
tax  on  the  people  of  this  province.  While 
he  denies  that  any  commitment  was  under- 
taken with  the  federal  Minister  of  Finance 
in  this  matter,  he  does  say  that  there  was 
an  understanding  by  which  the  moneys 
granted  through  a  reduction  of  federal  in- 
come tax  would  not  be  taxed  away  by  the 
various  provincial  authorities. 

But  the  end  result  of  this  budget  does  not 
prove  these  statements.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  no  increase  in  personal  income  taxes,  but 
a  net  increase  in  revenues  of  well  over  $200 
million  will  still  result.  This  will  be  the  net 
result  of  the  rise  in  retail  sales  taxes  from 
five  per  cent  to  seven  per  cent  and  the 
further  extension  of  these  taxes  to  household 
energy  sources,  less,  of  course,  the  reductions 
resulting  from  the  establishment  of  the  two 
new  tax  credit  schemes  and  other  minor  re- 
ductions in  taxes. 

The  federal  Minister  of  Finance  has 
pointed  out  that  the  equivalent  of  this  addi- 
tional $200  million  of  increased  revenue  by 
sales  tax  is  an  income  tax  increase  of  about 
16  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That's  completely  in- 
correct. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Now,  this  of  course  does 
not  take  in  account  the  expiry  of  the  tem- 
porary three  per  cent  personal  income  tax 
reduction  at  the  end  of  1972,  which  matched 
the  federal  three  per  cent  cut. 

Certainly  if  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario 
accepts  the  logic  of  his  federal  friends  in 
Ottawa,  this  would  represent  a  further  in- 
crease in  taxation  of  Ontario  residents  of 
approximately  $35  million. 

Mr.  Good:  My  friend  is  confusing  the 
Treasurer  with  facts. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  As  a  result,  as  I  have  said, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  is  to  increase  Ontario's 
taxation  by  the  equivalent  of  an  increase  in 


personal  income  tax  of  roughly  19  per  cent 
on  the  present  total  figures. 

The  Treasurer  of  Ontario  argues  at  some 
length  that  neither  the  federal  budget  of  1973 
nor  previous  budgets  have  provided  suflBcient 
economic  stimulus  to  Canada.  I  tliink  we 
should  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  reduction 
of  personal  income  taxes  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  federal  authorities  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  across-the-board  reduction 
of  from  12  per  cent  to  13  per  cent.  This 
surely  must  be  compared  with  the  gross  re- 
duction which  the  Treasurer  himself  pro- 
posed in  Ottawa  of  some  nine  per  cent  and 
a  net  reduction  of  only  five  per  cent,  after 
making  allowance  for  the  four  percentage 
points  which  the  Treasurer  wanted  the  prov- 
inces to  acquire. 

It  is  curious,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  to  see  the 
federal  Conservative  Party  complaining  that 
the  federal  budget  has  been  insuflBciently  ex- 
pansionary, and  especially  to  look  at  that  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Ontario  budget 
is  far  less  expansionary  this  year  than  it  was 
last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Why,  our  deficit  is  larger 
than  theirs  per  capita. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  is  that  the  test  of  expan- 
sion, the  bigger  the  deficit?  Or  is  that  the 
test  of  good  management? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  While  the  federal  Conser- 
vatives— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Ours  is  12  per  cent  of 
revenue  and  theirs  is  11  per  cent;  so  ours  is 
slackening. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  bigger  the  deficit,  the 
better  we're  doing.  That's  a  good  theory;  the 
Treasurer  must  tell  us  more  about  that  some 
time. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  It  is,  with  that  kind 
of  government  up  there, 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Mr.  Good:  If  we  ran  our  businesses  the 
way  this  government  is  run,  we'd  have  been 
bankrupt  years  ago. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  the 
federal  Conservatives  have  been  calling  for 
the  abolition  of  the  federal  sales  tax  on  build- 
ing materials,  the  effect  of  the  present  On- 
tario Conservative  budget  will  be  to  increase 
the  Ontario  retail  sales  tax  on  those  materials 
from  the  present  five  per  cent  to  seven  per 
cent. 
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Mr.  Ruston:  That's  great  logic,  isn't  it? 

An  hon.  member:  At  the  retail  level,  a  tax 
on  tax. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  hike  in  provincial  sales  taxes  and  their 
extension  to  household  energy  consumption 
is  of  course  highly  inflationary. 

Mr.  Good:  Shameful! 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  It  is  inflationary  because  it 
will  act  directly  in  increasing  the  prices  of  a 
wide  range  of  consumer  goods. 

Mr.  Reid:  Especially  in  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Good:  It  will  blow  up  in  the  govern- 
ment's face. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Surely  we  must  contrast 
the  approach  taken  by  this  Conservative  ad- 
ministration in  Ontario  with  the  avowed  con- 
cern of  the  Conservatives  in  Ottawa  over  in- 
flation, and  all  the  attendant  problems  that 
come  from  it. 

It  will  remain  to  be  seen  whether  the  eco- 
nomic optimism  that  is  predicted  by  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario,  in  effect,  takes  place 
in  1973.  He  predicts  real  growth  in  the  prov- 
ince of  six  per  cent.  We  shall  see  whether  in 
fact  he  is  successful. 

We  can  note  as  well  that  he  states  that 
employment  grew  strongly  in  1972  and  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  doing  so  in  1973.  He  fails 
to  mention  the  benefits  of  any  federal  initia- 
tives in  these  areas,  but  I  presume  that  is  to 
be  expected. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  I  knew  the  mem- 
bers opposite  would  look  after  that  over  the 
last  weekend, 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  There  is  another  area  in 
which  the  federal  Conservative  friends  of  this 
government  have  once  again  been  let  down 
by  their  colleagues.  You  will  recall,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  federal  Conservatives 
criticized  strongly  the  fact  that  the  tem- 
porary reduction  in  corporate  tax  generally  of 
seven  per  cent  was  allowed  to  expire  last 
year.  Here  we  note  that  the  five  per  cent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  provided  by  Ontario  as 
a  companion  measure  to  stimulate,  was  also 
allowed  to  expire  at  the  end  of  the  last  fiscal 
year.  While  one  group  sees  merit  in  the 
actions  of  Ontario,  the  other  wing  of  the 
party  sees  disarray  and  problems  at  the 
the  federal  level.  When  the  left  wing  doesn't 
know  what  the  right  wing  is  doing  it  must 
indeed  be  a  diflBcult  situation  for  those  who 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  bird. 


Mr.  Reid:  It's  all  chicken  in  between. 
Mr.  Good:  It  will  never  get  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Mr,  Speaker,  there  are 
many  other  areas  with  respect  to  specific  tax 
proposals  in  this  budget  on  which  my  col- 
leagues will  comment.  I  am  certain  that  as 
this  debate  continues  many  other  inadequacies 
of  the  present  administration,  especially 
through  this  budget,  will  be  brought  to  light. 

There  is,  however,  one  further  point  that 
I  should  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
I  note  that  much  consideration  is  now  being 
given  to  the  naming  of  unorganized  and  un- 
opened township  areas  within  the  northern 
part  of  this  province.  As  the  Treasurer  re- 
minds us,  we  are  living  in  times  of  provincial 
stress  when  all  of  us  are  required  to  turn 
down  our  lights  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
that  old  song,  "put  on  our  old  White 
sweaters." 

Mr.  Ruston:  And  Stanfield  underwear! 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Stanfield 
will  be  happy  about  that. 

Mr,  Breithaupt:  It  is  only  fitting  that  we 
give  some  thanks  and  consideration  to  a  small 
group  of  martyrs  who  are  struggling  to  keep 
the  expenses  of  this  government  as  low  as 
possible.  I  am  referring,  of  course,  Mr, 
Speaker,  to  the  seven  government  supporters 
who  are  not  receiving  any  benefits  from  this 
Legislature  beyond  their  sessional  indemnity. 

This  happy  band  of  brothers  seems  to  be 
taking  upon  itself  all  the  sins  of  commission 
of  the  other  69  government  supporters.  I  do 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  naming  of 
these  townships  some  mention  might  be  made 
in  the  history  of  the  province  of  the  sacrifices 
which  these  members  have  all  made  and  are 
making.  I  do  look  forward  to  seeing  it  an- 
nounced in  the  next  short  period  of  time  that 
new  townships  will  bear  the  following  names: 
Belanger;  Lane;  MacBeth;  Morrow;  Parrott; 
Timbrell;  and  Turner. 

Mr.  Singer:  Good  fellows.  They  should 
have  townships  named  after  them, 

Mr.    Breithaupt:     Now    it    may    be,     Mr. 

Speaker,  that  some  of  the  detailed  informa- 
tion that  has  led  me  to  make  this  suggestion 
may  not  be  entirely  accurate.  I  have  accord- 
ingly prepared  the  information  to  the  best  of 
the  knowledge  we  have  been  able  to  gain  as 
to  the  benefits  received  by  all  of  the  other 
supporters  of  the  government.  If  any  of  them 
wish  to  advise  me  of  any  inaccuracies,  I 
shall  be  more  than  happy  to  correct  the  list. 
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Of  course,  if  any  of  them  would  rather 
have  a  township  named  after  them  than  re- 
ceive these  benefits,  I  am  sure  the  Treasurer 
would  be  happy  to  make  the  arrangements 
if  the  additional  funds  are  returned  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  A  very  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rdbert  Nixon,  that 
all  of  the  words  after  "that"  be  struck  out 
and  the  following  added: 

This  House  regrets  the  regressive  and  in- 
flationaiy  increases  in  the  retail  sales  tax  and 
the  inadequacy  of  the  tax  credit  to  offset  the 
regressive  nature  of  this  tax; 

This  House  regrets  the  extension  of  the 
retail  sales  tax  to  include  energy  which  v^dll 
work  a  particular  hardship  on  families  with 
low  or  fixed  incomes,  as  energy  consumption 
is  as  much  a  necessity  of  life  as  food; 

This  House  regrets  the  imposition  of  tax 
increases  of  any  kind  which  counteract  the 
initiatives  taken  by  the  federal  government 
to  spur  the  economy  through  the  reduction 
of  taxes; 

This  House  regrets  the  inability  of  this 
government  to  control  costs,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  health  services,  and  the  failure  of 
this  government  to  adopt  the  tender  method 
for  the  granting  of  government  contracts  for 
building  construction  which  could  save  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually; 

And  this  House  regrets  the  failure  of  the 
government  once  again  to  provide  adequate 
proposals  to  assist  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  14th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  Hodgson  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES  OF  THE  PROVINCIAL 

SECRETARIAT  FOR  JUSTICE 

( continued ) 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  On  Friday,  when  we  adjourned,  I 
was  answering  a  question  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Lawlor)  regard- 
ing the  figure  of  $54,000  indicated  as  services 
in  the  estimates.  I  believe  I  had  given  him 
about  seven  items  which  totalled  $49,000. 
here  is  just  one  more  item  of  $5,000,  which 


deals  with  a  transfer  from  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources,  entitled  the  use  of  gov- 
ernment aircraft.  This  is  a  journal  entry. 
Rather  than  have  all  these  set  out  in  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources,  any  charges 
from  this  secretariat  will  be  billed  directly 
to  this  secretariat. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  on  Friday  we  might  have  got 
started  a  wee  bit  in  trying  to  find  out  what 
the  secretary  really  does.  Notwithstanding  a 
few,  I  thought  most  pertinent  remarks  from 
several  of  the  members  here,  we  weren't 
able  to  elicit  any  information. 

For  instance,  I  asked  the  minister,  I  would 
say  three  or  four  times,  what  this  $358,000  is 
really  going  to  do,  and  he  didn't  answer. 
It  was  only  when  the  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore  picked  specifically  the  $54,000  item 
that  finally  we  have  got  the  beginning  of  an 
answer. 

Before  I  ask  the  question  about  what  the 
$242,000  is  going  to  do,  there  are  three  other 
topics  at  least  on  which  I  want  to  hear  the 
minister's  views. 

His  predecessor,  who  was  equally  a  great 
thinker  as  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Jus- 
tice, after  two  years  and  some  odd  months 
finally  thought  out  a  policy  on  offtrack  bet- 
ting and  eventually  it  became,  apparently, 
an  item  of  government  policy.  I  would  like 
to  hear  the  views  of  this  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice  as  to  whether  or  not  he  adopts  or 
rejects  his  predecessor's  opinions  about  off- 
track  betting  and  if  he  still  goes  along  with 
them;  the  extent  to  which  there  have  been 
conferences  with  the  federal  justice  people, 
particularly  Mr.  Lang,  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice; when  we  can  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  a  plan  for  the  taking  over  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  of  offtrack  betting  and  the 
extent  to  which  an  administrative  setup  has 
been  prepared,  anticipating  a  review  to  the 
Criminal  Code.  In  other  words,  when  are  we 
going  to  get  at  it? 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
White),  had  he  really  believed  that  what  Al 
Lawrence  used  to  tell  us  about  offtrack  bet- 
ting was  going  to  come  about,  could  have 
indicated  how  he  was  going  to  save  us  all 
money  just  by  collecting  more  taxes  from 
ofiFtrack  betting. 

I've  seen  some  estimates  along  this  line, 
and  I  would  think  that  there  is  probably 
a    billion    dollars    available    annually    across 
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Canada  if  an  ofFtrack  betting  scheme- 
somewhat  along  the  hnes  outlined  by  Al 
Lawrence— came  into  eflFect  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Not  all  of  that  money  would  come  here; 
but  a  substantial  number  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars would  have  been  available  to  the  Treas- 
urer if  the  province  had  been  able  to  move 
into  this  field;  and  perhaps  the  minister  could 
have  avoided  some  of  the  horrible  incidence 
of  increased  taxation  that  he's  gone  along 
with  at  this  point  in  time. 

But  I  would  like  to  hear  a  complete  state- 
ment from  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Jus- 
tice about  his  views  on  ofFtrack  betting;  the 
extent  to  which  he  is  having  success,  if  at  all, 
with  the  people  in  Ottawa;  and  a  summary 
of  what  has  been  doing  in  government  cir- 
cles to  get  ready  for  the  day  when  it  comes. 
Has  he  got  computers,  has  he  got  key  per- 
sonnel trained,  has  he  got  draft  legislation 
available;  has  he  perhaps  got  sites  in  mind- 
either  by  the  proposal  system  or  by  tender 
system— just  how  is  he  going  to  do  it?  Has  he 
got  a  whole  bunch  of  people  available  to  go 
in  and  manage  these  shops  as  government 
employees— who  might  or  might  not  have 
been  active  in  the  last  provincial  campaign? 

Mr.  R,  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition):   They've   got   Charlie    MacNaughton. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes;  what  is  the  minister  go- 
ing to  do  about  offtrack  betting? 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Point  of  or- 
der, Mr.  Chainnan,  before  we  go  on.  On 
Friday  the  minister  was  surrounded  by  his 
coterie  of  pari  passu  advisers.  Now  this  has 
completely  dissipated. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Is  committee 
going  on? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Where  might  they  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  there  is  another  com- 
mittee—a legislative  committee. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Isn't  a  single  one  left? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Bales)  is— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  minister  is  responsible; 
so  he  will  have  to  answer  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  Attorney  General  is 
chairing  a  legislation  committee.  If  I'm  not 
mistaken,  with  the  exception  of  the  Minister 


of  Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Apps)  the 
other  ministers  are  members  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  a  very  valid  point  of  order  was 
made.  I  would  certainly  like  to  have  the 
House  leader's  view  on  it. 

When  the  House  leader  made  his  state- 
ment on  April  9  about  the  revised  method  of 
introducing  the  estimates,  he  indicated  quite 
clearly  at  that  time  that  it  was  the  proposed 
procedure  that  we  would  deal  with  the  policy 
questions,  to  the  extent  that  that  was  possible 
when  the  policy  minister's  estimates  were 
before  the  assembly. 

Now  if  that  is  the  case,  then  it  would  ap- 
pear to  me  that  there  is  no  way  that  this  one 
minister  can  deal  with  the  policy  question  in 
the  absence  of  the  other  ministers  who  sup- 
port it. 

I  rise  to  support  my  colleague's  point  of 
order  simply  because  in  this  initial  stage  of 
this  new  way  of  dealing  with  estimates,  if 
we're  going  to  evolve  a  meaningful  way  of 
dealing  with  estimates  then  we've  got  to  start 
off  in  the  correct  maimer. 

I  was,  unfortunately,  due  to  the  delays  in 
the  court  system  administered  by  the  min- 
ister's colleague,  the  Attorney  General,  un- 
able to  'be  here  on  Friday.  But  I  had  the 
benefit  of  reading  what  the  minister  said 
and  what  my  colleague,  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  and  my  friend  the  member  for 
Downsview  had  to  say.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  we  were  not  making  any  progress  in 
evolving  a  significantly  new  way  of  dealing 
with  this  question  of  estimates,  if  the  debate 
on  Friday  was  of  any  consequence  or  of  any 
significance  in  that  evolution. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  House  leader, 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  this  minister 
as  to  what  his  conception  is  of  what  we  are 
now  engaged  in  doing  in  this  committee 
meeting. 

Mr.  Singer:  Good  question! 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  the  member's  point 
is  well  taken;  but  it  is  still  out  of  order- 
Mr.  Singer:  Hodgson  for  Speaker! 

Mr.  Chairman:  —asking  the  House  leader 
to  reply  during  the  estimates  of  the  Justice 
policy  secretary. 

Mr.  Renvdck:  As  far  as  the  point  of  order 
is  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  sense  that 
I   tried  to   involve  the  House  leader  in  ex- 
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plaining  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  I  will  now 
direct  my  remarks  to  the  minister  whose 
estimates  are  before  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Because  the  House  leader 
doesn't  have  a  clue. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Does  the  minister  agree  that 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  particular  meeting 
of  the  committee  is  aflFording  him  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  words  of  the  House  leader,  to 
elaborate  on  various  aspects  in  the  broad  field 
of  justice  policy?  Is  that  what  we're  doing  at 
this  particular  meeting  of  the  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  main 
purpose,  I  would  think,  of  supply,  is  to  deal 
with  the  estimates  and  whatever  moneys  are 
set  out  in  the  estimates  and  to  approve  those. 

Mr.  Singer:  Ever  heard  it  said,  "don't 
pay  any  attention"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  realize  that  during  the 
estimates  we  do  get  into  a  very  broad  dis- 
cussion of  the  ramifications  and  the  duties 
and  the  functions  of  the  various  ministries. 
I  would  say  that  the  hon.  member's  state- 
ment is  a  very  fair  one. 

As  the  member  for  Lakeshore  said,  on 
Friday  the  four  ministers  were  here.  We  did 
have  a  quite  thorough  discussion  at  that  time, 
for  about  two  hours.  It's  quite  possible  that 
they  are  otherwise  engaged  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  didn't  have  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion. We  had  thorough  questions  but  no 
answers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  really  can't  vouch  for 
them  at  this  point  nor  require  them  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  Singer:  They  don't  vouch  for  you 
either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It  was  our  understanding 
that  I  would  be  going  on  right  after  the 
orders  of  the  day  were  called,  at  approxi- 
mately 3  o'clock.  However,  that  was  changed 
to  allow  the  Liberal  critic  of  the  budget  to 
make  his  presentation.  It's  quite  possible  that 
the  other  ministers  are  therefore  otherwise 
engaged  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  care  to 
answer  the  comments  of  the  member  for 
Downsview  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Didn't  your  colleagues  hear 
what  the  House  leader  said?  I  don't  imder- 


stand  that.  Maybe  we  need  another  com- 
mittee to  get  them  together  and  to  decide 
what  we  are  supposed  to  be  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  member 
for  Downsview  referred  to  the  question  of 
oiftrack  betting.  As  the  member  knows,  there 
was  a  task  force  set  up  by  my  predecessor  to 
study  this  whole  area.  That  task  force  has 
reported  to  the  government  and  made  certain 
recommendations.  One  of  the  recommenda- 
tions was  that  the  Criminal  Code  be  amended 
to  provide  that  all  ofi^track  betting  would  be 
unlawful  except  as  authorized  by  the  prov- 
ince or  by  provincial  law. 

The  bill  that  was  introduced  last  year  by 
the  Minister  of  Justice  in  Ottawa  did  not,  in 
fact,  do  that.  That  bill  died  on  the  order 
paper.  Fortunately,  we  have  made  repre- 
sentations to  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  as  a 
result  of  a  meeting  that  was  held  in  January, 
he  has  agreed  that  that  particular  prohibition 
would  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes.  That  is  what  he  told  me 
on  the  weekend.  I  wonder  what  you  are  do- 
ing about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  If  there  is  any  hold  up, 
it's  all  very  well  to  tell  us  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  do  that,  but  we'd  like  to  see  the  bill. 
We'd  like  to  see  the  federal  government  in- 
troduce the  bill  doing  what  he  says  he  will 
do. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  one  or  two 
other  areas  in  the  old  legislation  which  we 
were  not  happy  about  and  which  the  federal 
Attorney  General  (Mr.  Lang)  has  indicated 
he  may  not  change.  That  concerns  us. 

One  other  area  is  the  role  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  fact  that  the 
federal  government,  in  the  bill,  would  in  fact 
be  imposing  regulations  and  really  running, 
or  telling  us  how  to  run,  an  offtrack  betting 
system  in  Ontario.  In  view  of  the  role  of 
Ontario  and  in  view  of  the  size  of  horse 
racing  in  this  province  compared  to  other 
provinces— it's  all  very  well  to  have  such 
regulations  for  other  provinces  in  the  country 
—with  the  sophistication  we  have  here  we 
don't  feel  it's  necessary.  We  don't  feel  that 
the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
share  in  the  offtrack  betting  tote  as  it  does 
in  the  parimutuel.  I  think  this  is  the  same 
objection  that  my  predecessor  had,  and  we 
are  still  hoping  that  when  the  new  bill  is 
introduced  there  may  be  some  adjustment  or 
compromise  in  that  area. 

Another  area  is  the  suggestion  that  we 
would  like  to  have  an  ofiFtrack  betting  pool  on 
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races  other  than  in  Ontario,  The  bet  would 
be  made  here,  with  the  odds  based  on  the 
amount  of  betting  in  Ontario,  but  that  we 
could  in  fact  bet  on  a  race  in  New  York  or 
some  other  jurisdiction.  The  indication  from 
the  federal  government  is  that  this  won't  be 
allowed. 

As  far  as  what  we  are  doing;  we  haven't,  as 
the  hon.  member  suggests,  acquired  sites  for 
shops.  We  are  proceeding  to  establish  a  board 
of  commissioners  as  recommended  by  the 
task  force. 

We  have,  during  the  past  couple  of  months, 
been  meeting  various  organizations  which  are 
opposed  to  ofFtrack  betting— such  as  the 
harness  people— trying  to  indicate  to  them 
that  their  concerns  are  not  as  legitimate  or 
as  serious  as  they  seem  to  think,  that  the 
system  of  ofFtrack  betting  in  Ontario  oper- 
ated by  a  government  agency  will  not  appre- 
ciably affect  the  attendance  at  B  and  C  tracks 
and  that  the  betting  will  be  confined  mainly 
to  this  part  of  the  province.  I  think  if  we 
can  convince  them,  for  example,  that  what  we 
intend  to  do  is  not  what  has  happened  in 
New  York,  where  it  has  been  a  serious  failure, 
they  will,  we  hope,  see  the  advantages  of  an 
offtrack  betting  system  to  not  only  the  gov- 
ernment but  to  the  racing  industry  as  a 
whole. 

So  that's  basically  what's  going  on.  We  are 
proceeding  to  set  up  the  structure,  but  we 
are  concerned  that  we  go  too  far  until  the 
federal  government  carries  through  with  its 
intention  of  introducing  new  legislation  and 
until  we  have  satisfied  whatever  legitimate 
objection  there  is  in  this  province  at  the 
present  time  to  an  offtrack  betting  system. 

One  of  the  things  the  task  force  did  reveal, 
and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  is  aware 
of  this,  is  that  the  income  from  an  offtrack 
betting  system  will  not  be  quite  as  great  as 
we  anticipated  and  what  the  hon.  member 
implies.  It  would  be  a  good  source  of  in- 
come, but  in  the  early  years  certainly  not 
what  had  been  anticipated  by  the  people  in 
the  industry  and  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  found  the 
remarks  of  the  secretary  very  interesting.  You 
are  proceeding  to  think  about  setting  up  a 
board  of  commissioners,  in  advance  of  course 
of  any  statute,  which  is  only  prudent,  I  was 
wondering  which  defeated  Tories  or  resigned 
Tories  you  have  in  mind  for  that  job.  Elmer 
Bell  already  has  a  job.  So  has  Charlie  Mac- 
Naughton.  Perry  Ryan  has  a  job.  Have  you 
got  some  other  defeated  Tories  in  mind  to 
be  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  off- 
track  betting? 


Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  We  are  going  to 
make  you  an  offer,  it's  all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It  is  either  the  bench  or 
the  board  of  commissioners! 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  all  depends.  All  right! 

I  couldn't  understand  either,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, whether,  when  the  minister  spoke  about 
the  opposition  to  this,  this  means  that  he  is 
something  less  than  firm  in  his  resolve  about 
carrying  through  his  predecessor's  statement 
of  policy.  Does  that  mean  you  are  marking 
time  until  you  see  whether  or  not  the  oppo- 
sition will  disappear,  or  that  you  are  still 
committed  to  the  policy  laid  down  by  your 
predecessor,  Al  Lawrence?  Are  you  backing 
away  from  the  offtrack  betting  proposal  if 
you  cannot  convince  the  people  who  have 
expressed  opposition  to  it,  or  do  you  continue 
firm  and  resolute  in  your  determination  to 
carry  this  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Was  that  hypothetical, 
facetious,  or  legitimate? 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  I  just  want  to  pause  to 
let  you  keep  up  with  the  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  I 
am  not  bound  by  any  statements  that  my 
predecessor  made  regarding  this  whole  area. 
Most  of  the  statements  made  by  my  pre- 
decessor were  made  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
the  report  from  the  task  force  on  offtrack 
betting. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  subsequent;  the  policy 
statement  came  subsequent! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  don't  believe  it  did. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  he  certainly  formed  it 
at  the  time  the  report  came  forth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  last  few  remarks  by 
my  predecessor  that  I  was  aware  of  were  in 
respect  to  the  bill  that  had  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  particularly  when 
Mr.  Lang  said  the  bill  is  exactly  what  Ontario 
wants.  Then  I  believe  Al  lost  his  cool  on 
that  one  and  tried  to  correct  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes;  and  he  said  that  Ontario 
doesn't  need  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That  also  gives  an  idea,  as 
I  have  indicated,  of  the  influence  of  the 
federal  government. 

I  must  say  I  am  really  not  sure  whether 
or  not  my  predecessor  did  in  fact  comment 
on  the  task  force  report  and  whether  he 
agreed  entirely  with  it  or  not.  But  I  certainly 
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agree    with    the    recommendations    in    that 
report.    So,   if   he   did,   we   are   ad   idem. 

Mr.  Singer:  Whoever  might  have  agreed  or 
didn't  disagree,  apparently  the  minister  now 
agrees.  Could  I  ask  him  a  further  question: 
Is  this  still  government  policy  and  does  he 
intend  to  implement  it  when  he  gets  the 
necessary  amendments  to  the  Criminal  Code? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  far  as  we  can  see  now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  our  plan.  Based  on  the 
amendments  we  want  to  the  Criminal  Code 
and  the  recommendations  in  the  task  force 
report,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  proceed  and 
implement  a  system  of  ofiFtrack  betting. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  was  interested,  too,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  secretary's  comment  about 
the  serious  failure  of  the  system  in  New 
York.  The  reading  I  have  done  about  it 
indicates  that  Mr.  Samuels,  I  think  it  is 
he  who  runs  the  system  down  there,  has 
run  a  very  successful  system.  He  has  made 
a  lot  of  money  for  the  city  of  New  York  out 
of  this  system.  I  hadn't  noticed  anybody  say- 
ing at  any  length  it  was  a  serious  failure, 
although  I  did  notice  some  opposition  from 
some  of  the  bookies  and  so  on.  I  hadn't 
noticed  anyone  concerned  with  the  increas- 
ing revenue  that  was  pouring  into  govern- 
ment who  felt  it  was  a  serious  failure.  There 
were  some  administrative  difiBculties.  Perhaps 
the  minister  could  tell  us  of  the  breakdown 
and  the  reason  he  called  this  a  serious 
failure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  a  report  issued  from  the  New  York 
Racing  Commission  which  held  an  inquiry 
into  the  system  because  of  complaints  and  as 
an  anniversary  inquiry,  after  a  certain  number 
of  months,  to  review  the  system  and  make 
some  comments  and  changes  if  necessary. 
The  inquiry  indicates  that  it  hasn't  been 
working  because,  as  the  hon.  member  says, 
these  are  being  run  by  cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  attendance  at  tracks,  particularly 
at  upstate  tracks,  has  fallen  tremendously  as 
a  result  of  betting  shops  that  were  available, 
mainly  on  the  big  tracks,  around  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Down- 
state  ones! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  So  what  the  inquiry  of  that 
state  racing  commission  is  now  recommending 
is  a  system  somewhat  similar  to  what  is 
recommended  for  Ontario. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  is  interesting.  Has  the 
minister   spelled   out,   for  instance,   in   draft 


legislation,  the  method  by  which  we  are  going 
to  proceed,  because  I  noted  in  the  minister's 
comments  that  he  had  a  promise  from  Ottawa 
last  January  that  it  is  going  to  implement  the 
necessary  amendments,  and  I  think  one  could 
presume  that  that  is  probably  so.  I  have 
talked  to  a  few  people  up  there  over  this 
past  weekend  and  that  was  the  indication  I 
got  as  well. 

I  would  think  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
commitment  there  that  the  minister  at  least 
can  have  in  mind  a  skeleton  outline  for  the 
system  as  it  might  come  into  being.  At  least 
he  could  have  in  mind  what  his  target  date 
might  be  within  X  months  after  he  gets  the 
enabling  legislation.  How  soon  will  the 
government  be  in  business? 

Is  it  going  to  have  it  in  many  locations? 
Are  there  going  to  be  10  shops  in  Toronto 
and  a  couple  in  Owen  Sound  and  one  or  two 
in  London?  WTiat  sort  of  system  does  the 
minister  envisage  he  is  going  to  bring  into 
being?  How  is  it  going  to  be  run?  Are  the 
commissioners  going  to  be  given  complete 
control  over  the  thing?  Is  it  going  to  be  taken 
entirely  out  of  the  Legislature's  hands?  Is  the 
minister  or  one  of  his  colleagues  going  to  be 
responsible  to  the  House  for  it?  What  kind 
of  thinking  has  he  done  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  can  say  that  there  is  a 
skeleton  proposal  or  skeleton  legislation;  it  is 
by  no  means  in  the  area  of  draft  legislation 
at  this  time.  Our  target  date  is  some  time  this 
year,  depending  on  the  introduction  of  new 
federal  legislation.  At  first,  I  would  assume 
there  would  be  shops  in  the  larger  urban 
centres,  probably  in  those  areas  where  there 
were  the  offtrack  messenger  shops— Burling- 
ton, Oakville,  Milton  and  places  like  that; 
probably  the  same  sites.  Who  knows? 

Mr.  Singer:  We  might  even  make  arrange- 
ments to  take  over  their  leases.  Some  of  them 
aren't  doing  so  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That's  right.  I  would  as- 
sume that  we  would  move  fairly  slowly  be- 
cause we  won't  be  completely  mechanical, 
shall  we  say?  We  won't  have  computerization 
of  the  whole  system  at  first  by  any  means. 
We  will  move  gradually  and  open  shops  in 
that  way.  If  you  read  the  recommendations 
indicating  the  makeup  of  the  board  of  com- 
missions, I  would  asswme  that  there  will  be, 
as  the  report  says,  representatives  of  all  facets 
of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  could  probably  work 
Southcott  and  MoMurtry  in  now. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Again,  as  the  recommenda- 
tion says,  the  system  would  initially  employ 
manual  ticket  selling  procedures.  There  will 
be  a  central  computer  which  will  be  used  for 
collecting  bets.  You  can  envisage  them  a  little 
bit  like  our  liquor  stores  in  Ontario,  as  far 
as  the  milieu  or  environment  is  concerned 
of  these  government-operated  or  controlled 
outlets  in  the  various  communities. 

As  I  say,  I  think  it  won't  take  that  long, 
really,  to  implement  a  system  once  we  have 
the  skeleton  or  the  framework  we  want  in 
light  of  whatever  changes  are  made  in  federal 
legislation. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  couple  of  other  fields 
apart  from  this  that  I  want  to  explore  but  I 
don't  want  to  monopolize  the  time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  have  a  question  in  this  one 
field. 

Mr.  Singer:  Okay. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  do  you  see  as  the  role 
of  the  Jockey  Club  in  all  this?  I  trust,  from 
yoiur  analogy,  that  it  won't  be  like  brewers' 
warehouses  run  by  the  beer  companies.  Have 
they  any  role? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  don't  believe  they  do 
have,  not  in  the  recommendations.  No;  there's 
a  representative  of  the  Canadian  Standard- 
bred  Horse  Society;  the  Horsemen's  Benevo- 
lent Protective  Association;  Ontario  Harness 
Horsemen's  Association.  It  could  be  that  in 
one  section— for  example,  they  are  recom- 
mending three  members  appointed  by  the 
government  of  Ontario  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  racetrack  operators,  with  one 
member  nominated  by  the  largest  operator— 
the  Ontario  Jockey  Club— one  member  nomi- 
nated by  the  rest  of  the  A  class  tracks  and 
one  member  nominated  by  the  B  class  tracks. 
They  would  nominate  one  member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister  about  the  small 
track  operators,  who  are  very  concerned 
about  ofiFtrack  betting  in  this  province.  If  I 
understood  you  correctly  you  are  meeting 
with  them  at  the  present  time.  We  know  in 
this  province  there  are  some  very  fine  small 
tracks  operating  and  they've  spent  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars  to  build  up  their 
small  racetracks. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister— in  the 
United  States  where  offtrack  betting  is  per- 
mitted, are  these  small  tracks  going  out  of 
business?   Do   you   think   that— I   imderstand 


you  are  in  favour  of  bringing  in  olFtrack 
betting  here  when  the  legislation  is  passed 
by  the  federal  government— this  will  afi^ect 
these  small  tracks  more  than  the  larger 
tracks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a 
concern  of  all  the  horsemen  in  the  harness 
racing  area  of  the  sport  in  Ontario.  The 
correspondence  that  Im  getting  from  their 
association,  for  example,  always  points  to 
New  York  as  an  example  where  attendance 
at  the  smaller  tracks  has  gone  down  sub- 
stantially. 

As  I  indicated  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview,  this  was  because  of  their  system, 
which  was  not  entirely  operated  on  a  state- 
wide basis  but  at  the  city  level.  Because  of 
the  very  large  purse,  many  of  the  upstate 
people  were  staying  away  from  the  smaller 
tracks  and  betting  on  the  offtrack  system, 
where  outlets  were  available  pretty  well  all 
over  the  state. 

I  don't  think  that  would  be  the  case  here. 
I  think  a  great  number  of  people,  particularly 
north  of  southern  Ontario,  still  enjoy  going 
to  the  tracks,  and  can  easily  reach  some  of 
these  B  and  C  tracks  where  offtrack  betting 
services  won't  be  available.  I  feel  that  under 
our  proposed  system  the  concern  as  to  attend- 
ance shouldn't  be  as  serious. 

I  think,  for  example,  that  the  revenue  we 
can  generate  with  a  system  of  offtrack  betting 
will  not  only  help  the  thoroughbreds  and  the 
larger  tracks,  but  will  also  help  the  harness 
racing  people.  With  the  split  we  may  be  pro- 
posing, everybody  will  get  a  reasonable  share 
of  the  tote. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  to 
turn  to  another  topic  briefly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  a  minute.  Are  you  still 
on  this  same  question? 

The  hon.  member  for  Scarborough  Centre. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  question 
of  offtrack  betting,  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  be  extremely  wary  of  having  anything 
to  do  with  the  OTB  from  New  York  State. 

First  of  all,  it's  a  matter  of  record  that  one 
of  their  ploys— and  I  presume  they're  going 
to  try  to  do  it  again  this  year— is  to  try  to 
steal  the  revenue  this  province  obtains  from 
the  two  meets  at  Fort  Erie  and  the  two 
harness   track  meets  at  Garden  City  in  the 
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Niagara  Peninsula.  I  presiune  Erie  county 
will  be  given  the  go-ahead  again  to  try  to 
siphon  off  our  revenue  by  having  offtrack 
betting  on  those  races. 

It  is  not  the  goodwill  of  New  York  State 
or  its  offtrack  betting  authorities  that  has 
stopped  this.  The  only  reason  it  has  been 
stopped  is  because  of  the  Jockey  Club  in  this 
province.  The  way  in  which  the  Jockey  Club 
do  it— and  I  don't  know  whether  it's  common 
knowledge  or  not— is  that  if  Erie  county  or 
other  offtrack  places  in  New  York  State  try 
to  siphon  off  revenue  from  this  province, 
they  will  not  release  the  names  of  the  horses 
that  are  running  prior  to  five  minutes  before 
the  race.  They  have  the  right  to  do  so,  and 
of  course  this  would  foul  up  the  attempts  of 
Erie  and  Niagara  counties  to  siphon  off  our 
funds. 

Secondly,  the  fundamental  reason  that  New 
York  State  has  failed,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
suggest  this  is  a  moral  consideration  that  is 
not  confined  to  our  party  but  certainly  for 
the  House  as  a  whole— I  know  the  member 
for  Kent  would  be  very  interested  in  this 
particular  one- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  How  can  anybody  bet  if  they 
only  get  the  names  of  the  horses  five  minutes 
ahead  of  time,  whether  in  Erie,  here  or  at 
the  race  track? 

Mr.  Drea:  Just  a  moment  now,  we'll  get 
to  the  member  for  Lakeshore  in  a  minute. 

The  particular  problem  is  that  New  York 
State  books  its  own  bets- 
Mr.    Lawlor:    The   member   is    explaining 
things  to  us— well  explain! 

Mr.  Drea:  Well  just  a  moment! 

New  York  State  books  its  own  bets.  They 
were  tempted,  very  early  on,  not  to  work 
through  the  parimutuel  operation  or  to  give 
track  odds;  they  started  booking  their  own 
bets,  and  on  races  that  were  not  held  in 
New  York  State.  They  started  booking  bets 
on  particular  horses  in  the  Kentucky  Derby, 
the  Preakness,  the  Belmont  and  other  affairs. 
This  became  very  widespread;  in  other  words, 
they  were  running  a  service  where  they  were 
taking  revenue  from  what  was  done  by  other 
states. 

They  also  have  a  system  of  credit.  I  think 
one  of  the  things  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
of  in  this  province— and  I  hope  you'll  be  very 
cognizant  of  it— is  that  offtrack  betting  may 
be  a  source  of  revenue— I  agree  with  you,  I 
think  it  should  be  tapped— but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  also  a  danger.  There  are  certain 
considerations  on  which  I  think  we  have  to 


be  extremely  careful,  particularly  in  regard 
to  Class  B  tracks  and  the  ability  of  country 
people  to  function  in  the  harness  field  as 
they  have  done  for  a  great  number  of  years. 

I  think  this  brings  us  arovmd  to  the  par- 
ticular point  that  this  is  why  your  ministry 
is  there.  It  seems  foolhardy  to  me  to  divert 
it  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  making  sure  there 
is  no  offtrack  betting  at  the  moment  under 
the  Criminal  Code,  for  the  Solicitor  General 
(Mr.  Yaremko),  who  is  charged  with  making 
sure  the  police  enforce  the  Criminal  Code, 
for  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Services,  who 
is  there  to  try  and  reform  the  bookmakers 
when  they  become  guests,  and  for  the  Min- 
ister of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations 
(Mr.  Clement),  who  has  the  lottery  field  un- 
der his  jurisdiction. 

I  think  that  in  this  one  area  alone— off- 
track  betting— this  seems  to  answer  the  great 
many  perplexing  questions  that  were  revolv- 
ing through  the  mind  of  my  friend  from 
Lakeshore  the  other  day  when  he  wondered 
why  you  were  there  at  all.  I  suggest  that 
even  on  a  thing  as  basic— and  I  think  it  is 
government  policy— as  offtrack  betting  your 
ministry  is  performing  an  excellent  function, 
because  without  you  we  would  be  unable,  at 
the  cabinet  level,  to  discuss  the  implications 
of  offtrack  betting,  because  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Justice  Secretariat,  the  other  min- 
istries, are  specifically  charged  with  responsi- 
bilities to  curtail  that  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  They  should 
be  charged  with  irresponsibility. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well  I  think  they  have  done  a 
very  excellent  job.  I  think  that  if  you  looked, 
Mr.  Minister,  at  the  number  of  offtrack 
locations  this  year  as  compared  to  last  year 
—and  I  can  assure  you  that  while  I  am  fairly 
well  known  at  racetracks  I  have  never  plac- 
ed a  bet  with  a  bookie  or  a  messenger  ser- 
vice yet— you  will  find  that  for  every  10  that 
were  operating  last  year  there  are  less  than 
one-half  operating  today;  and  I  think  the 
other  ministers  are  to  be  commended  for 
that. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  are  aware  of  how  long  it 
took  until  the  police  started  to  go  into  those 
places?  A  year  and  a  half.  I  think  it  was  a 
year  before  they  looked  into  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
turn  to   another  topic,  if  the  discussion  on 
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ofFtrack  betting  is  completed  for  the  moment, 
are  the  minister  and  his  colleagues  able  at 
this  time  to  give  a  considered  view  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  on  the  question  of  the 
efiFect  of  the  retention  or  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  on  the  enforcement  of  law  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  or  alternatively  the  pre- 
vention of  violent  crime  in  Ontario?  I  take 
the  position  at  the  present  time  to  be  that 
since  the  end  of  1972  capital  punishment 
may  be  awarded  as  the  ultimate  punishment 
for  certain  offences  and  that  the  moratorium 
is  now  past.  The  minister  will  be  aware,  as 
I'm  certain  his  colleague  the  Solicitor  General 
is  aware  and  others  engaged  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  are  aware,  that  there  is 
substantial  pressure  from  the  police  associ- 
ations in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  main- 
tain capital  punishment  in  certain  limited 
areas. 

I'm  not  asking  the  minister  to  express  his 
particular,  individual  moral  viewpoint  on  the 
question.  I'm  asking  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
considered  judgement  of  those  charged  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  that  the  enforcement  of  law  is 
enhanced  or  affected  in  any  way  by  the  ques- 
tion of  the  presence  or  non-presence  of 
capital  punishment  in  certain  areas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all, 
as  the  hon.  member  knows,  although  the 
federal  government  in  1968  amended  the  law 
to  provide  capital  and  non-capital  degrees  of 
murder,  and  indicated  that  capital  murder 
was  in  fact  killing  of  a  police  officer  or 
guards,  there  have  in  fact  been  no  executions 
for  these  charged  and  convicted  of  capital 
murder  since  1968.  So  this  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  in  any  way  assess  this  so-called 
trial  period.  Because  there  is  no  question  that 
those  who  are  embarking  on  a  life  of  crime, 
or  professional  criminals,  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  all  convictions  of  capital  murder 
will  be  commuted. 

So  this  sort  of  clouds  the  issue;  this  makes 
it  impossible  to  have  a  fair  analysis  as  to 
whether  or  not  capital  punishment  is  in  fact 
a  deterrent;  and  what  effect  it  would  have 
on  the  rate  of  crime  in  this  province. 

There  are  figures  that  the  Centre  of  Crim- 
inology will  make  available  which  will  indi- 
cate that  up  until  the  end  of  1972  there  has 
not  been  a  marked  percentage  increase  in 
the  number  of  capital  crimes. 

But  then  you  can  get  another  set  of  figures. 
I  believe  these  have  been  presented  by  the 
police  association  and  retentionists  and  show 
in    effect    that    in   spite   of   the    increase    in 


population  there  has  been  even  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  rate  of  murder  in  Ontario; 
and  in  the  rate  of  what  would  be  classified 
as  capital  murder. 

So,  really,  without  sort  of  revealing  a 
personal  position  here,  there  has  probably 
been  more  evidence  to  support  the  retention- 
ists than  the  abolitionists.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  have  to  be  aware  of  really  the  use- 
lessness,  I  think,  of  the  so-called  trial  period 
and  any  figures  that  relate  to  that  trial  period, 
in  view  of  the  number  of  commutations. 

I  think  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  violent  crime— for  example  muggings 
and  armed  robberies  and  victim  crimes.  Many 
of  these,  of  course,  are  attributed  to  the  in- 
crease in  drug  trafficking,  particularly  in  hard 
drugs  and  narcotics.  In  this  way,  of  course, 
there  is  a  certain  number  of  people  involved 
in  this  whole  milieu  who  end  up  committing 
a  capital  or  a  non-capital  offense— such  as 
the  case  with  the  Toronto  policemen  and 
their  deaths. 

But  this  is  a  debate  which,  in  my  opinion, 
will  rage  on.  You'll  have  abolitionists  and 
you'll  have  retentionists;  you  won't  really 
change  the  minds  of  either  one.  There  is  the 
argument,  of  course,  of  the  police  association 
in  line  with  the  idea  of  swift  arrest  and  sure 
punishment;  that  this  would  be  a  sufficient 
deterrent  to  cut  down  on  the  increasing 
violent  crime  rate. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  suggest  to  the  minister,  the  question  is 
not  one  which  can  be  allowed  to  simply  rage 
on— to  adopt  the  minister's  phrase— as  a  con- 
tinuing debate  among  the  abolitionists  and 
the  retentionists.  It  is,  as  everyone  knows,  a 
sensitive  and  very  highly  emorional  topic. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  it  would  be  important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  if,  in  whatever  objective 
way  it  were  possible  to  do  so,  that  the 
resources  of  this  government  be  directed  to- 
ward evaluating— with  all  of  the  qualifications 
and  assumptions  and  corrections  that  need  to 
be  made— of  evaluating  the  various  positions 
which  are  put  forward;  the  statistical  infor- 
mation, with  again  whatever  qualifications 
or  presumptions  have  got  to  be  used,  related 
to  the  Ontario  experience  over  the  period  of 
the  last  10  years  so  that  there  will  be  some 
effort  made,  objectively,  to  provide  this 
information. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  for 
those  who  are  concerned  with  abolition  as 
well  as  those  who  are  concerned  with  reten- 
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tion,  the  legitimacy  of  their  motives  is  not 
the  matter  which  is  imder  consideration.  All 
of  the  people  who  speak  for  representative 
organizations  speak  in  good  faith  and  for 
specific  interests.  It  is  very  important,  be- 
cause of  that,  that  this  ministry,  and  par- 
ticularly the  minister  in  charge  of  this  area 
of  development,  should  direct  attention  to- 
ward the  development  of  some  adequate 
method  of  evaluating  the  arguments  pro  and 
con,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  based  upon 
police  experience  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
I  used  the  particular  example  of  capital  pun- 
ishment because  it  is  one  which  is  paramount 
in  many  people's  minds  when  one  speaks  of 
law  enforcement. 

I  might  say  that  I  noticed  that  the  minister 
fell  into  the  same  habit  that  most  of  us  do 
of  making  unqualified  statements  about  the 
relation,  for  example,  of  robbery  and  the 
drug  trade;  the  relation  of  violent  crime  to 
the  drug  trade.  All  of  these  areas  of  police 
statistical  information,  which  is  provided  on 
a  non-qualitatively  assessed  basis,  lend  them- 
selves in  my  view  to  the  kind  of  study  which 
this  ministry  and  this  secretariat  should  un- 
dertake. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  is  lacking  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  it's  any  real  responsible 
assessment  of  crime  statistics  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  can  be  classified  in  varying 
and  different  ways.  For  every  classification 
which  is  put  forward  to  support  one  view, 
criminologists  and  others  who  are  concerned 
about  this  question  are  able  to  evaluate  the 
statistics  on  a  much  sounder  basis  and  to 
put  them  forward  as,  at  least,  either  trends 
or  as  alternative  methods  of  assessing  the 
information. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  question  of  the  pro- 
tection of  society,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  offender  and  the  process 
by  which  those  two  goals  are  achieved,  one 
of  the  most  valuable  tools  available  to  us— 
away  from  the  emotional  context  in  which 
most  of  these  discussions  take  place— is  for 
sound  evaluation  techniques  to  be  applied  in 
this  field. 

I  would  suggest,  vdth  great  respect  for 
the  limited  statistics  which  are  available  and 
which  one  looks  at  from  time  to  time,  that 
there  is  a  great  field  of  study  which,  with 
the  resources  of  this  government,  could  be 
carried  out  and  help  and  assist  the  con- 
sideration being  given  by  us,  in  the  fashion- 
able language  of  the  day,  to  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  law  and  order  as  against  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  individual  rights,  pro- 
cedural  protections   of  accused  persons   and 


other  such  essential  elements  in  the  criminal 
process,  right  from  the  very  inception  to  the 
end  of  the  course  in  which  one  person 
or  groups  of  persons  are  involved  in  that 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself 
in  substantial  agreement  with  the  remarks  of 
the  member  for  Riverdale.  I  had  hoped  when 
we  had  first  heard  about  the  new  kind  of 
organization— because  some  of  us  did  read 
COOP  No.  3— that  there  was  an  opportunity, 
particularly  in  the  justice  field,  for  some  new 
thinking  or  some  leadership  on  behalf  of  one 
minister,  who  is  not  going  to  be  bogged  down 
with  the  day-to-day  detail  of  running  the 
police  or  the  day-to-day  detail  of  looking 
after  the  jails  or  looking  after  the  Crown 
attorneys  or  looking  after  the  grab  bag  of 
Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations;  an  op- 
portunity at  least  for  one  minister  to  sit  down 
and  do  some  thinking  and  to  have  some 
opinions. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  these  estimates,  I  was  so  disappointed 
in  the  nine  pages  of  pap  that  the  minister 
brought  forward.  I  read  it  again  after  I  left 
the  House  on  Friday  just  to  see  if  my  quick 
assessment  was  faulty.  I  kept  returning  again 
and  again  to  the  quote  from  Jeremiah,  which 
certainly  impressed  me  no  end.  Now  I  have 
tried,  the  member  for  Lakeshore  has  tried, 
the  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr. 
Lewis)  has  tried,  and  the  member  for  River- 
dale  has  tried,  to  draw  the  minister  out  on 
some  of  his  ideas. 

I  think  it  would  have  been  very  helpful 
to  the  current  raging  debate  about  capital 
punishment  that  it  rage  as  little  time  longer 
as  possible.  I  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  not  have  been  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  with  all  of  the 
resources  at  his  command,  could  have  given 
us  some  idea  of  whether  or  not  his  colleagues 
and  he  have  done  any  thinking  about  this. 

Unfortunately,  again  we  get  another  five 
or  10  minutes  of  the  same  thing.  He  says  it 
is  a  difficult  problem.  Certainly  it  is  a  difficult 
problem;  no  one  disagrees  with  this. 

If  you  want  my  personal  opinion,  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  tell  you  I  do  not  believe  in 
capital  punishment;  but  I  would  like  to 
hear  the  government's  opinion,  if  there  is  one. 
I  would  like  to  hear  the  minister's  personal 
opinion,  if  he  hasn't  yet  discussed  it  with  his 
colleagues.  What  does  he  think  about  it? 
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It  is  an  important  debate  and  a  lot  of 
people  feel  very  strongly  about  this  for  a 
variety  of  reasons;  and  I  don't  question  any 
of  their  motives.  But  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time,  when  we  get  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary of  Justice  here,  he  can  and  should  have 
an  opinion  on  everything. 

Let  me  try  a  different  subject.  Let  me  talk 
about  the  constitutional  question.  I  addressed 
some  questions  to  him  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  suggested  action  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Alberta  in  fixing  two-tier  price  levels 
for  natural  gas.  We  got  one  of  those  con- 
voluted answers  from  the  Provincial  Secretary 
which  said:  "Well,  yes,  it  is  an  important 
question;  and  yes,  we  might  have  thought 
about  it.  It  should  warrant  looking  into.  It  is 
difficult,  and  certainly  we  will  have  it  under 
consideration." 

I  found  great  difficulty  in  rationalizing  that 
kind  of  an  answer,  which  was  a  non-answer, 
with  what  the  Premier  ( Mr.  Davis )  told  us 
a  few  days  later.  I  don't  know  if  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Justice  listens  to  what 
the  Premier  says  or  reads  what  the  Premier 
says.  I  suspect  that  the  Premier  knew  far 
more  about  the  constitutional  aspects  of  it, 
as  did  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr. 
McKeough),  and  neither  one  of  them  had 
bothered  to  take  him  into  their  confidence. 
My  suspicion  is,  and  if  he  will  go  back  to 
Hansard  I  think  he  will  find  it  in  the 
Premier's  words,  that  they  had  given  very 
serious  consideration  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  proposed  measures  that  Premier 
Lougheed  is  thinking  of  taking,  or  probably 
is  about  to  take. 

Now  let  me  ask  the  minister  again,  and  as 
politely  as  I  can,  what  studies  has  he  done 
in  the  Justice  galaxy  about  constitutionality? 
Has  he  done  any?  Has  he  been  invited  to 
share  in  the  discussions  about  energy  from 
a  legal  aspect?  Has  he  been  there?  Have  any 
of  his  colleagues  been  there?  Have  any  of 
his  senior  civil  servants  been  there?  Does 
there  exist  in  the  Justice  ministries— any  one 
of  them— a  written  opinion  by  one  of  the 
competent  people  who  might  write  such  an 
opinion  about  what  might  happen  and  the 
effect,  I  think  it  is  of  section  121  of  the 
BNA  Act,  on  what  Mr.  Lougheed  is  propos- 
ing to  do? 

Or  is  my  suspicion  correct  that  for  some 
reason  best  known  to  the  Premier  and  best 
known  to  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent, 
they  have  chosen  to  bypass  the  Provincial 
Secretary.  And  that  while  they  may  have 
their   own   opinion,   they  haven't  sought   an 


opinion  of  the  Justice  ministry  or  the  Justice 
Secretary  or  the  Attorney  General? 

If  that  in  fact  is  so,  which  is  my  suspicion, 
I  wonder  why?  In  the  Throne  Speech  there 
was  some  strong  indication  at  long  last  of  a 
principle  that  many  of  us  have  been  espous- 
ing in  this  House  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
that  the  Attorney  General— or  you  can  trans- 
pose it  as  the  Secretary  of  Justice— should  be 
all  the  law  for  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Those 
words  in  the  Throne  Speech  were  completely 
meaningless. 

If  we  take  at  face  value  what  you  said 
in  answer  to  my  questions  about  constitu- 
tionality in  this  natural  gas  dispute,  and  com- 
pare it  at  face  value  with  what  the  Premier 
said,  and  my  interpretation  of  the  nods  of 
the  member  from  Chatham-Kent,  then  I 
suggest  you  were  bypassed.  Could  you  eluci- 
date on  that,  tell  us  if  you  played  any  role 
in  this  and  perhaps  what  your  opinion  is 
about  the  constitutionality  of  Mr.  Lougheed's 
proposed  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  remem- 
ber the  question  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  asked  me,  it  was  more  than  had 
we  looked  at  that  or  had  we  an  opinion  on 
this,  but  whether  in  fact  we  were  going  to 
make  representations  at  that  time,  immedi- 
ately, on  the  constitutional  matters  with  the 
Premier  of  Alberta.  And  I  had  indicated  to 
him  that,  yes,  our  policy  field  was  in  fact 
involved  in  discussions  with  the  Resources 
Development  policy  field  and,  I  would 
assume,  with  the  parliamentary  assistant  to 
the  Premier,  on  the  ramifications  of  the  two- 
price  system  as  enunciated  by  the  Alberta 
government.  An  opinion  had  in  fact  been 
given  by  a  senior  civil  servant  of  the  Attorney 
General's  department- 
Mr.  Singer:  You  didn't  tell  us  that.  That's 
not  what  you  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  I  didn't  say  that.  That's 
right;  I  didn't  say  that.  But  I  said  that  we 
were  involved  in  this  area- 
Mr.  Singer:  You  thought  that  perhaps  you 
should  get  involved;  that's  what  you  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  said  we  were  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  the  constitutional  as- 
pect but,  the  hon.  members  know,  I  believe 
the  question  was  asked  when  the  Premier  of 
Ontario  was  in  Alberta  discussing  this  with 
the  Premier  of  Alberta;  it  was  a  question 
simply  calculated  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment in  some  way. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Oh  come  on! 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  idea  that- 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order;  the  hon.  minister  is  attributing  motives 
to  me,  that  I  ask  questions  simply  calculated 
to  embarrass  the  government  of  Ontario.  As 
you  know,  I  wouldn't  do  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man; besides,  it's  against  the  rules  that  he 
should  impute  motives  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Minister. 
He  has  no  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Singer:  Calculated  to  embarrass,  I 
believe,  is  a  motive;  I  wouldn't  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  I  was  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  question  was  asked  when  the 
two  Premiers  were  discussing  this;  there  was 
no  intent  at  that  time  to  issue  a  writ  of 
summons  or  mandamus  or  anything  else,  be- 
cause it  was  hoped  this  could  be  settled  on 
a  high  plane,  as  two  provinces  should  settle 
it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  is  the  issuer  of  man- 
damuses this  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  There  is  no  question  that 
the  constitutional  question  is  something  that 
has  been  and  will  be  discussed  between  the 
two  provinces.  However,  even  at  this  stage 
there  is  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  two- 
price  system  is  a  matter  of  rebate  or  whether 
in  fact  there  is  a  dual  charge  in  two  differ- 
ent areas.  And  I  assume  that  the  Alberta 
government,  in  withholding  fuel  from  its  cus- 
tomers or  in  some  way  not  doing  business 
with  its  contractual  customers,  is  acting  in 
some  legal  way  under  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  and  approved  by  the  government 
of  Alberta— for  example  in  respect  to  the  con- 
servation of  its  resources.  This  may  be  one  of 
the  reasons  why  there  is  some  claim  of  right 
to  propose  a  two-price  system  and  the  nego- 
tiations that  are  going  on  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad 
the  hon.  secretary  has  thrown  so  much  light 
on  the  situation.  I  wonder  who  is  the  issuer 
of  mandamuses?  Do  you  have  an  officer  down 
there?  Is  he  the  same  one  who  stamps  things 
"obscene"? 

It  has  always  been  my  impression  that  a 
mandamus  is  an  equitable  remedy,  which 
the  courts  might  or  might  not  grant  on  an 
application.  I  don't  think  the  Provincial  Sec- 


retary for  Justice  should  be  so  loose  with  his 
legal  phraseology  as  to  talk  about  the  issuing 
of  mandamuses  as  though  you  just  picked  up 
the  right  form  of  paper  and  sent  it  out.  He 
should  be  aware  that  there  are  procedures. 

He  might  even  be  aware  that  the  divisional 
court  has  certain  procedures— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point 
of  order:  As  usual  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview  is  misinterpreting  the  remarks 
attributed  to  some  member  of  the  govern- 
ment. All  I  said  was,  by  way  of  a  very  broad 
example,  particularly  in  reference  to  people  in 
transmission  companies  that  happen  to  have 
contracts  with  the  government  of  Ontario, 
that  maybe  mandamus  could  be  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Singer:  No!  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice,  of  all  people  in  this  House,  to  be 
sufficiently  familiar  with  legal  procedures 
that  he  could  use  the  correct  legal  terminol- 
ogy. And  he  should  know,  if  he  doesn't,  that 
you  don't  issue  a  mandamus  like  issuing  a 
new  stamp— that  you  go  to  court  and  ask  for 
an  equitable  remedy.  And  if  you  happen  to 
go  to  the  right  court,  and  your  argument  is 
reasonable,  the  court  might,  in  fact,  issue 
an  order  of  mandamus;  but  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice  doesn't. 

I  would  commend  to  him,  a  brief  study  of 
certain  legal  tomes  that  will  familiarize  him 
with  what  processes   there  are  available. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  real  point  at  issue. 
I  don't  deliberately  want  to  embarrass  this 
minister. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  You  don't 
have  to! 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  He  is  con- 
victed out  of  his  own  mouth  on  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  he  embarrasses  himself,  I 
can't  help  it.  I  can't  help  it,  and  I'm  sorry. 

But  I  still  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  their  approach  is.  Does  the  minis- 
ter really  mean  what  he  is  saying— if  Lough- 
eed  is  acting  in  a  certain  way  one  presumes 
he  is  acting  legally  and  that's  the  end  of  it? 

Did  the  minister  know,  at  the  time  I  asked 
him  the  question,  that  a  senior  official  had 
been  asked  for  an  opinion  and  had  given 
it  without  the  knowledge  of  the  minister? 
Because  that's  what  the  Premier  told  us  and 
that's  what  you've  now  admitted;  and  you 
said  you  didn't  know  because  the  Premier 
was  away. 
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Well,  if  senior  officials  of  yours  are  giving 
opinions  to  people  in  government,  one 
would  presume  that  you  knew.  And  if  he 
knew,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary knew,  then  he  misled  the  House.  I 
wouldn't  use  the  other  word  that  goes  with 
it,  because  I've  had  to  withdraw  that  on 
another  occasion.  But  if  he  knew  that  there 
had  been  an  opinion- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  hon.  member 
for  Downs  view  get  back  to  the  vote? 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  am.  I  am  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  role  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice,  and  so  far- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Is    there   any   information 
you  want  about  his  role? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes  there  is;  there  is  indeed. 

I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is 
happening  about  the  constitutional  problem 
relating  to  natural  gas;  what  this  minister 
is  doing  about  it;  what  kind  of  opinions 
there  are;  and  what  effect,  in  his  depart- 
ment's opinion  and  in  his  opinion,  section 
121  of  the  BNA  Act  has  on  what  Mr. 
Lougheed  is  suggesting  he  is  going  to  do. 
I  think  that's  simple. 

And  when  I  take  that,  and  try  to  put  it 
into  context  with  what  the  minister  said 
to  us  a  few  weeks  ago  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions, and  what  the  Premier  said,  and  what 
the  minister  now  says  to  us,  it  leaves  the 
whole  thing  up  in  the  air. 

Is  it  worthwhile  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman— 
and  this  is  really  the  thrust  of  my  question- 
asking  this  minister  anything  about  consti- 
tutional questions?  Does  he  know  how  they 
get  before  the  courts?  Does  he  know  how 
they  are  resolved?  And  what  are  you  doing 
about  this  particular  constitutional  question? 
Can  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  I  think  the  minister 
just  answered— 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  No  he  didn't.  He  didn't  at 
all.  He  didn't  at  all  and  he  doesn't  need 
your  help. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  You  don't 
need  to  be  an  apologist. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  doesn't  need  your  help 
at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  that's  all  right. 


Mr.  Singer:   All  right,  let  him  try. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of 
the  danger  of  having  my  words  further 
twisted,  I  will  just  simply  say,  and  reiterate, 
that  an  opinion  has  been  submitted,  by  a 
senior  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  to  the  Pre- 
mier and  to  his  parliamentary  assistant  with 
respect  to  constitutionality  of  the  proposals 
of  the  Alberta  government  in  respect  to  the 
two-price  system  that  is  being  studied  by 
the  Premier  and  by  those  people  who  are 
involved  in  negotiations  with  the  Province 
of  Alberta. 

I  would  think  that  until  these  negotiations 
are  completed,  that  would  be  sufficient  for 
me  to  say,  as  far  as  my  interpretation  of 
the  constitutional  position  of  the  Province 
of  Alberta  is  concerned,  or  whether  or  not 
the  stand  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  is  un- 
constitutional and  whether  or  not  we  should 
take  action  in  light  of  those  facts. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  we 
have  got  to  the  stage  now  where  there  is 
an  opinion.  I  presume  the  minister  isn't 
going  to  tell  us  what  that  opinion  is.  Would 
you  care  to  table  that  opinion?  Would  you 

let  us  have  a  look  at  it? 

->  I 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  would  suggest  you  ask 
the  Premier  for  that.  It  was  given  to  the 
Premier. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  it  came  out  of  your  of- 
fice. Surely  you  have  control  over  what 
goes  on  in  your  office,  or  one  would  tliink 
you  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  the  person  who  gets 
the  opinion  has  control. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh!  All  right,  if  you  won't 
tell  us  what  is  in  the  opinion,  could  you 
tell  us  if  the  government,  or  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  is  satisfied  with  that  opinion  and 
whether  or  not  you  sought  outside  opinions 
in  addition  to  whatever  opinion  came  out 
of  your  office? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  haven't  sought  outside 
opinion.  The  opinion  we  were  asked  for  has 
been  supplied  to  the  Premier's  office.  We 
don't  have  any  reason  to  disagree  with  that 
opinion.  There  is  a  consensus  and  if  the  Pre- 
mier or  his  parliamentary  assistant  feels  that 
another  opinion  is  required,  I  would  assmne 
he  will  get  one. 

Mr.  Singer:  Without  consulting  you? 

Mr.  Chairman:  There  is  an  amendment  to 
the- 
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Mr.  Singer:  No,  we  are  not  ready  for  that 
for  a  long  time  yet. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asking  for 
a  bit  of  advice  from  you  or  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Justice.  Would  this  be 
the  proper  place  to  take  up  something  about 
the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Chairman:  At  the  present  time  I  think 
we  should  adjourn  this  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


PRIVATE  MEMBERS'  HOUR: 

HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  Kennedy  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
12,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway  Act. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy:  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1971  in  Ontario  there  were  1,282 
drivers  and  passengers  fatally  injured  in  col- 
lisions and  71,455  were  injured,  so  said  a 
Star  editorial  of  March  7  of  this  year. 
The  editorial  went  on: 

Australia  has  shown  that  compulsory 
safety-belt  wearing  can  bring  about  a  dra- 
matic reduction  in  road  deaths  and  injuries. 
In  two  years,  traflBc  deaths  were  decreased 
by  20.2  per  cent  the  first  year  and  23  per 
cent  the  second.  Seatbelt  usage  increased 
from  one-third  to  about  two-thirds  by  pas- 
sengers and  drivers. 

Lap  belts  have  been  fitted  to  all  new  motor 
vehicles  for  quite  a  number  of  years;  first  in 
the  front  seats,  then  in  other  seats  and  now 
in  all  seating  positions.  Shoulder  harnesses 
have  been  fitted  for  the  two  outside  front 
positions  in  addition  to  the  lap  belts  since 
1968. 

In  Ontario,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
drivers  and  passengers  in  motor  vehicles 
equipped  with  seatbelts  don't  use  them.  In 
the  year  following  the  introduction  of  legis- 
lation making  seatbelt  use  mandatory  in  the 
state  of  Victoria,  Australia,  seatbelt  usage 
reached  75  per  cent  in  metropolitan  areas 
and  64.1  in  the  rural  areas. 


This  infomiation  states  the  number  of  fatal- 
ities dropped  by  14  per  cent  as  against  the 
Star  comments  I  made  earlier.  There  is  some 
disparity  in  these  figures.  They  go  on  to  say 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  three  per  cent 
in  other  Australian  states  that  did  not  have 
the  legislation.  Now,  all  Australian  states 
have  accepted  the  mandatory  seatbelt-use 
legislation. 

I  might  say  that  as  this  programme  devel- 
oped which  resulted  in  the  legislation,  a 
select  committee  was  established  in  the  State 
of  Victoria.  It  held  hearings  over  a  number 
of  years.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  material  that 
has  been  sent  forward  to  me  from  this  state 
and  also  from  the  national  capital,  Canberra. 

A  few  other  general  statistics,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  mentioned  initially  that  in  1971,  in  Ontario, 
there  were  1,282  deaths.  In  addition,  one  out 
of  every  4,300  deaths  in  Ontario  resulted 
from  a  motor  vehicle  accident.  One  person 
out  of  94  of  the  population  was  injured  in  a 
motor  vehicle  accident.  This  is  fairly  simple 
mathematics.  I  was  astonished  by  the  figure 
of  71,455  injured  that  was  contained  in  that 
Star  editorial.  So  we  can  see  that  our  chances 
are  about  1  in  100;  that  is  not  very  big  odds. 

One  passenger  vehicle  out  of  each  1,325 
registered  in  Ontario  was  involved  in  a  fatal 
collision.  One  out  of  15  passenger  vehicles 
was  involved  in  a  reportable  collision.  In  the 
United  States,  one  new  passenger  vehicle  in 
every  200  built  will  be  involved  in  a  fatal 
accident  in  its  lifetime.  Another  projection: 
One  new  passenger  vehicle  in  six  will  be 
involved  in  a  disabling  injury  accident  in  its 
lifetime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  members  might  ask 
how  my  interest  in  this  subject  developed.  I 
can  state  that  I  went  to  Australia  and  landed 
in  Sydney  on  the  day  that  mandatory  seatbelt 
usage  came  into  effect  in  the  state  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  prov- 
ince. I  rented  a  car.  As  I  started  to  drive 
away,  with  some  irritation  at  the  buzzer  on 
the  belt,  which  everyone  suffers,  I  was  re- 
minded that  it  was  necessary  as  of  that  time 
to  fasten  the  seatbelt,  which  I  did.  After  two 
or  three  days  it  became  as  automatic  as  turn- 
ing the  key  on. 

This  car  had  not  only  the  lap  belt  but  the 
shoulder  harness  as  well.  There  was  a  little 
discomfort  initially,  but  it  didn't  last. 

This  was  two  years  or  so  ago.  Why  didn't 
we  do  something  then?  I  don't  know,  but 
in  January  we  were  over  with  our  select 
committee  at  Dearborn  to  the  Ford  safety 
laboratory,  and  there  we  saw  some  demon- 
strations of  the  tremendous  damage  that  can 
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be  done  in  a  collision.  They  had  a  vehicle 
that  moved,  if  I  recall  correctly,  at  5  mph 
and  hit  an  immovable  wall.  The  devastation, 
the  damage  to  the  car  and  the  shock  to  the 
model  that  was  inside  were  just  unbelievable 
—at  5  mph.  It  would  give  anyone  quite  a 
jolt. 

As  additional  evidence  of  seatbelt  effec- 
tiveness, Cornell  automotive  crash  injury 
research  programme  established  that  there 
were  50  per  cent  fewer  dangerous  and  fatal 
injuries  to  the  belt  wearer  compared  to  the 
non-belt  wearer.  Again  the  statistics  don't 
always  jibe,  but  on  balance  the  members 
can  see  there  are  many  pluses.  A  study  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  of  8,822 
cases  of  1967-  and  1969-model  cars  involved 
in  accidents  shows  that  through  the  use  of 
lap  belts  an  overall  reduction  of  43  per  cent 
in  serious  and  fatal  injuries  was  observed. 
Serious  and  fatal  injuries  in  frontal  collisions 
were  reduced  32  per  cent  and  serious  and 
fatal  injuries  in  single-car,  off-the-road  acci- 
dents were  reduced  49.5  per  cent,  just  about 
half,  through  the  use  of  the  lap  belt. 

The  American  Medical  Journal  of  March, 
1968,  has  an  article,  "Causes  of  Deaths  in 
Automobile  Accidents,"  and  in  summary 
states: 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  automobile 
accidents  in  which  177  occupants  died 
were  studied  over  a  four-year  period. 
Ejection  of  the  occupant  from  the  car  was 
found  to  be  the  leading  cause  of  death. 
At  least  50  per  cent  of  the  drivers  at  fault 
had  been  drinking  prior  to  the  collision. 

Collisions  at  the  door  caused  a  signi- 
ficant number  of  fatalities  by  collapsing 
and  compromising  the  passenger  compart- 
ment. Impacts  with  the  steering  assembly 
and  instrument  panel  ranked  high  as 
causes. 

It  is  postulated  that  40  per  cent  of  those 
killed  could  have  survived  had  seatbelts 
been  worn  and  an  additional  13  per  cent 
if  seatbelts  and  shoulder  belts  had  been 
used. 

And  this  should  appeal  to  my  hon.  friends 
opposite;  In  Sweden,  a  study  was  made  by 
Volvo  of  28,000- 

Mr.  E.  W.  Mattel  (Sudbury  East):  They're 
so  far  ahead  of  Ontario,  it  is  not  even  funny. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  member  is  listening, 
I  see. 

Mr.  Martel:  Right! 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  All  of  us 


Mr.  Kennedy:  A  study  was  made  by  Volvo 
of  28,00  accident  cases  involving  pre-1967 
cars. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  the  member's  govern- 
ment that  won't  let  us  vote  on  his  bill. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  In  the  6,870  cases  where 
the  driver  or  right  front  passenger  was  wear- 
ing both  the  lap  and  shoulder  belts,  there 
were  no  fatalities  at  speeds  below  60  mph. 
In  contrast,  where  the  occupants  were  not 
wearing  seatbelts  fatalities  occurred  at 
speeds  as  low  as  15  miles  per  hour.  So  I 
think  our  impressions  of  the  exhibit  at  Dear- 
bom  were  pretty  accurate— there  are  fatali- 
ties at  15  mph;  you  can  get  quite  a  jolt  at 
5  mph. 

Another  American  report  on  lap-shoulder 
restraint  effectiveness  in  the  US  lists  160 
cases  where  lap  and  shoulder  belts  were 
worn  in  passenger  cars.  There  were  only  two 
fatalities  in  the  160  cases,  and  both  were 
as  the  result  of  intrusion  into  the  passenger- 
occupied  space— a  tree  in  one  case  and  a 
part  of  a  colliding  vehicle  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  other  studies;  two 
from  Cornell.  There's  a  statement  on  a 
30-mph  head-on   crash: 

The  passenger  in  a  vehicle  travelling  at 
30  miles  an  hour,  if  unrestrained  bv  a 
seatbelt,  is  not  likely  to  survive  in  that 
his  head  may  experience  forces  of  ap- 
proximately 120  times  the  force  of  gravity 
on  impact. 

There's  a  Chrysler  Corp.  study  with  respect 

to  multiple  impacts. 

In  about  50  per  cent  of  the  multiple 
impact  accidents,  the  subsequent  object 
struck  is  another  motor  vehicle  or  a 
pedestrian. 

Now  there  were  some  debates  and  discus- 
sions that  I  read  with  respect  to  this.  The 
seatbelt  not  only  enables  the  driver  pre- 
sumably not  to  be  so  severely  injured,  but 
it  enables  him— or  could  enable  him— to 
keep  control  of  the  car.  Thus,  there  is  a 
significant  feeling  that  were  he  able  to  keep 
control  of  the  car,  this  could  probably  or 
possibly  prevent  multiple   impacts. 

In  estimates  of  the  use  of  seatbelts,  I 
mentioned  30  per  cent  in  Ontario;  in  the 
US  they  range  from  2.5  to  five  per  cent. 
The  Journal  of  Safety  Research  reports  that 
81.5  per  cent  of  children  use  seatbelts  when 
both  parents  use  seatbelts  and  both  parents 
are  highly  educated,  whereas  3.1  per  cent 
of  children  use  seatbelts  if  the  parent  is 
neither  highly  educated  nor  uses  seatbelts. 
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I've  had  several  letters  come  to  my  atten- 
tion since  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  quote  two  or  three 
of  these  which  are  in  support.  They  weren't 
all  in  support;  some  were  violently  opposed, 
for  some  reasons  I'll  go  into  later. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Did  the 
member  send  them  to  the  minister? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Did  the  member  send  them 
to  the  minister? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  haven't  yet,  I'm  accumu- 
lating them,  then  I'm  going  to  turn  the 
whole   thing   over  to   the   minister. 

This  letter  is  from  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherk 
of  Mississauga,  in  support  of  it.  They  refer 
to  something  that  has  been  mentioned  be- 
fore: "There  are  three  elements  involved— 
the  road,  the  car  and  the  driver."  The 
driver  is  the  one  we're  speaking  about.  They 
quite  rightly  say  that  if  education  won't 
work,  which  it  won't,  then  they  support 
mandatory  use. 

Mr.  Webb  writes,  to  register  support  for 
the  bill:  "In  my  opinion,  it's  long  overdue 
and  would  reduce  crash  fatalities  overnight." 

I  mentioned  the  availability  of  seatbelts, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  has  evolved  since 
1962.  In  my  car,  which  is  a  1971  model, 
there  are  six  belts. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  just  one  of  the  mem- 
ber's six  cars. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  just  one  of  his  six  cars. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Restraint  systems  are  now 
available  or  installable  in  nine  out  of  every 
10  cars  on  the  road.  I  might  mention  too 
that  if  the  buzzer  bothers  people  now,  in 
September,  1973,  a  starter  interlock  and 
sequential  warning  system  will  be  installed 
in  all  new  cars.  This  requires  every  front 
seat  occupant  to  latch  his  seatbelt  in  order 
that  the  driver  can  start  the  engine.  Also, 
each  belt  must  be  unlatched  when  the  occu- 
pant leaves  the  car  in  order  to  repeat  the 
starter  sequence  the  next  time  the  seat  is 
occupied. 

When  the  lap  belt  is  worn,  the  shoulder 
belt  automatically  must  be  worn.  There  is 
a  Globe  and  Mail  clipping— I  don't  have  the 
date  on  it  but  I  think  it's  fairly  recent— 
where  a  U  of  T  study  tested  10  cars  and 
mentioned  the  danger  in  shoulder  belts. 
That's    the   heading   on   it   anyway.     But   it 


seems  to  refer  to  persons  other  than  aver- 
age who  are  driving  cars,  like  short  people 
or  tall  people,  and  I  think  the  item  can  be 
challenged,  or  perhaps  the  news  article  isn't 
quite  complete.  It's  by  a  Prof.  Patrick  Foley. 
He  said  some  women  would  not  even  be 
able  to  start  their  cars.  Well,  if  you  can't 
start  a  car  with  a  seatbelt  on  I  think  you 
shouldn't  be  driving  with  or  without  a  belt. 

There  is  some  claim  that  the  seatbelt 
doesn't  prevent  death,  it  causes  death.  I've 
heard  this  and  I  think  we  all  have.  But  I 
think  on  balance  you've  got  to  say  that 
there's  just  unrestricted  argument  in  favour 
of  support  for  belts. 

I  want  to  touch  for  a  moment  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  idea  of  people  using  belts  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  As  we  know,  it's  30  per  cent 
here  and  something  less  in  the  States  ap- 
parently. But  in  the  States  a  recent  cam- 
paign was  conducted  at  a  cost  of  $51  million 
by  the  National  Safety  Council  and  no  ap- 
preciable result  was  obtained. 

In  all  fairness— I've  read  two  letters  in 
favour  —  I've  had  some  correspondence 
against  and  some  leave  it  optional!  "If  we 
want  to  kill  ourselves  or  injure  ourselves 
we  can."  Incidentally,  the  minister  himself 
has  taken  a  survey  in  his  riding  and  the 
response  isn't  all  that  good  for  the  legisla- 
tion. I'm  not  sure  of  the  terminology  he's 
using  in  his  questions,  but  many  people  ap- 
parently want  to  leave  it  on  the  optional 
basis.  The  Canada  Safety  Council  is  on  rec- 
ord as  being  in  favour  of  total  use  while 
the  Ontario  Safety  League  and  the  Motor 
League  encourage  the  use. 

We  have  this  argument  against  the  use- 
it  is  my  life.  Driving  licences  now  are  not 
obtained  as  originally  they  were  when  it  was 
one's  right  to  get  one.  Now  it  is  defined  as 
being  a  privilege.  There  are  implied  consent 
laws  with  respect  to  alcohol  and  drugs— to 
use  them  or  not  to  use  them— but  there  is  a 
law  against  their  use.  Attempted  suicide  is 
illegal  and  may  lead  to  arrest  and  confine- 
ment. 

Workmen  are  required  to  wear  protective 
clothing  and  safety  helmets  on  the  job.  We 
have  to  put  them  on  if  we  go  around  to  look 
at  construction  sites.  I  think  we  have  all 
experienced  this.  There  are  safety  steel-capped 
shoes  required  in  some  factories  and  I  sup- 
pose one  could  object  to  that  as  being  an 
intrusion  into  one's  privacy. 

There  is  a  reference  here,  too— and  I 
wanted  to  touch  on  it— to  the  burden  im- 
posed on  society  by  persons  who  are  killed 
or  injured  in  auto  accidents.  The  Consumer 
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Association  speaks  of  this  because  if  victims 
of  car  accidents  go  into  hospital,  of  course 
it's  a  pubhc  charge.  A  lot  of  these  confine- 
ments in  hospital  are  lengthy,  and  some  per- 
sons are  then  forever  on  a  public  pension.  I 
don't  accept  the  validity  of  the  comment  that 
it  is  my  life  and  it's  up  to  me.  We  must  think 
of  the  sufiFering  of  the  families  and,  as  I  say, 
the  burden  on  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other  items  I 
could  touch  on,  but  perhaps  other  members 
will  speak  on  them. 

The  matter  of  enforcement,  again,  is  a  diflB- 
cult  thing.  Somehow  or  other  the  State  of 
Victoria,  since  the  inception  of  its  legislation, 
has  laid  800  charges  in  nine  months. 

I  would  hope  that  the  matter  of  compul- 
sion and  compliance  and  applying  the  law 
would  not  become  an  issue.  I  hope  that  there 
will  be  enough  public  support  that  everyone 
would  buckle  up  and  wear  his  seatbelt. 

I'm  grateful  to  the  coroner's  oflBce  which 
provided  some  material  for  me.  I  think  if 
everyone  could  see  and  become  familiar  with 
some  of  the  evidence  we  have  in  support  of 
this,  all  the  trafBc  out  on  the  street  would 
stop  right  now  while  those  who  didn't  have 
their  seatbelts  affixed  would  do  them  up,  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  advantages.  We 
could  save  something  in  the  order  of  250 
lives  in  Ontario  if  we  had  this  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  hope  other  members  will  support 
it,  that  the  public  will  take  it  up  and  accept 
it  as  being  a  very  excellent  and  worthwhile 
bill. 

I  can  add  that  the  States  of  Georgia  and 
Colorado  are  seeking  this  legislation  and  that 
it's  called  for  in  Ohio.  It  is  something  that 
we  are  going  to  hear  more  about.  As  I  say 
I  hope  the  members  here  will  take  this  up 
and,  of  course,  the  government;  and  that  the 
public  support  which  is  so  necessary  will  be 
forthcoming. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Not  much  enthusiasm  over 
there. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  As  I  rise  to  take 
part  in  the  discusison  of  Bill  12,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Highway  Traffic  Act,  one  dealing 
with  making  the  wearing  of  seatbelts  manda- 
tory, I  support  the  bill  with  mixed  reserva- 
tions. 

Were  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  giving  the  bill  an 
opportunity  to  come  up  for  discussion  in  the 
committee,  we  would  ask  that  certain  amend- 
ments be  introduced  to  the  legislation.  It  does 
not  go  far  enough  especially  when  we  deal 


with    individuals    under   eight   years    of   age 
and  the  tiny  tots. 

It's  nice  to  hear  the  member  introduce  a 
bill  like  this  but  we  wonder— this  is  supposed 
to  be  a  government  that  listens.  It  doesn't 
even  listen  to  its  own  members,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Here  we  have  had  the  member  from  the 
government  side  who  is  only  15  or  20  ft 
away  from  the  minister  involved;  he  could 
very  easily  whisper  to  the  minister  some 
sweet  nothings  plus  the  comments  here  and 
we  would  have  this  legislation.  But,  appar- 
ently, members  over  there  aren't  even  on 
speaking  terms  with  one  another. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Plus 
listening  terms. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Back  in  March  12,  1963, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view,  (Mr.  Singer)  in  his  discussions  of  the 
estimates  of  that  time,  asked  the  minister  of 
the  day  the  following  question.  I  am  quoting 
now  from  page  1681  of  Hansard,  March  12, 
1963.  The  minister  vwU  note  that  that  is  10 
years  ago.  A  government  that  listens  but 
doesn't  actl 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  It  listens 
but  doesn't  hear. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  said: 

The  other  point  I  wanted  to  ask— and  I  don't  know 
whether  I  am  under  the  appropriate  vote— was  about 
seatbelts.  Insofar  as  seatbelts  are  concerned,  I  think 
the  hon.  minister  said  during  his  main  remarks  this 
afternoon  that  he  would  answer  later  whether  or  not 
they  would  be  made  compulsory.  Is  the  "later"  now, 
or  does  he  want  it  under  another  estimate? 

The  minister  of  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  made 
the  following  comment: 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  think  it  is  late  enough  now.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would  not  want  to  make 
the  installation  and  use  of  seatbelts  compulsory  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  people  use  them. 

So,  you  can  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
government  is  not  interested  in  acting.  You 
will  find  likewise  that,  even  though  we  are 
discussing  this  bill  here  today,  there  will 
be  no  action  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the 
government. 

The  bill  does  attempt  to  legislate  safety 
and,  as  the  member  had  made  mention  in 
his  remarks,  we  do  legislate  safety.  We  do 
legislate  safety  when  it  comes  to  employ- 
ment; we  do  legislate  safety  by  means  of 
inspection  when  it  comes  to  construction; 
we  even  legislate  safety  when  it  comes  to 
entertairmient  as  far  as  the  amusement  rides 
on  a  carnival  are  concerned.   Likewise,  the 
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member  made  mention  of  a  series  of  statis- 
tics in  an  attempt  to  prove  the  validity  of 
the  making  of  the  wearing  of  seatbelts  com- 
pulsory. 

We  have  heard  those  statistics  time  and 
time  again  in  the  past,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  I 
don't  intend  to  repeat  them.  We  know  that 
the  wearing  of  seatbelts  can  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect. 

The  big  difficulty  in  automobile  accidents 

.is  not  so  much  that  the  individual  flies  out 
of  the  vehicle,  as  it's  the  fact  that  he  hits 

;  some  part  of  the  vehicle.  The  internal  accident 
in  the  vehicle  comes  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  strapped  down,  either  by  means  of  a 
lap  belt  or  by  a  combination  shoulder  belt 
and  lap  belt.  As  a  result  of  not  wearing 
these,  being  thrown  around  the  inside  of  a 
car,  he  is  confronted  with  a  series  of  injuries 
that  very  often  are  fatal. 

All  one  will  have  to  do  will  be  to  listen 
to  the  radio  on  Friday  of  this  week  and  we 
will  hear  a  series  of  statistics  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  are  going  to  be  killed 
this  weekend,  being  a  holiday  weekend.  It 
does  send  chills  down  one's  spine  when  we 
can  avoid  a  lot  of  these  deaths,  accidents 
and  injuries,  or  avoid  a  large  number  of 
them,  by  mandating  the  wearing  of  seat- 
belts.  But  I  don't  foresee  any  action  whatso- 
ever on  the  part  of  this  government. 

Some  people  always  say  that  the  wearing 
of  seatbelts  is  one's  own  business,  if  he 
wishes  to  wear  them  or  not.  That's  not  true, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  when  the  individual 
doesn't  wear  a  seatbelt  and  gets  involved  in 
an  accident,  then  you  and  I  have  to  pay  for 
his  injuries  by  increased  premiums  to  the 
Ontario    Health    Insurance   Plan. 

Mr,  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  And  higher 
car  insurance. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Plus  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  higher  car  insurance  premium  to  pay. 
So  the  individual,  who  says  he  doesn't  have 
to  wear  a  seatbelt  and  that  we're  taking 
away  his  rights  by  forcing  him  to  wear  a 
seatbelt,  does  not  take  into  consideration 
that  he  is  likewise  penalizing  us  by  not 
wearing  the  seatbelt  and  by  not  taking  nec- 
essary safety  precautions. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  short  excerpt  from 
a  letter  by  a  John  A.  Kany,  an  engineering 
consultant  in  Dearborn,  who  wrote  to  the 
Detroit  Sunday  newspaper  concerning  the 
wearing   of   seatbelts.    He   says: 

With  seatbelts,  the  heart-breaking  tasks 

of    emergency    crews    and    medical    staffs 

who   must   patch   up   the   maimed   bodies 


brought    in    from    the    wrecks    would    be 
greatly  reduced. 

No  [and  he  is  replying  to  a  previous 
individual],  you  are  not  alone  in  that 
driver's  seat  without  your  belt.  A  lot  of 
other  people  are  sitting  on  your  lap,  and 
we  will  all  suffer  if  your  selfishness  results 
in  a  needless  injury  to  your  person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  amendments  that 
we  would  have  made  in  the  bill  if  it  had 
come  up  for  discussion  in  a  clause-by-clause 
study,  would  concern  the  fact  that  the 
legislation  excludes  those  imder  eight  years 
of  age.  This  is  discriminatory  because  buses 
carry  a  lot  of  students  under  eight  years 
of  age,  and  they  would  not  have  to  provide 
seatbelts  for  the  students  riding  in  those 
buses.  Likewise,  even  in  a  car  an  individual 
under  eight  years  of  age  would  not  have  to 
wear  a  seatbelt.  If  we  are  going  to  make 
it  compulsory,  I  think  we  have  to  make  it 
compulsory  throughout  the  spectrum  of  the 
years. 

Consumer  Reports  published  quite  an 
elaborate  article  in  its  August,  1972,  issue 
concerning  safety  restraints  for  children.  I 
don't  intend  to  read  their  report,  but  they 
make  a  very  good  case  for  the  compulsory 
use  of  this  type  of  a  restraint,  even  for  chil- 
dren only  a  month  old.  One  of  the  unfor- 
tunate things  was  that  up  until  the  time 
this  article  came  out  there  were  only  three 
safe  seatbelts  available  for  children— and  I'm 
referring  to  tots,  not  older  children. 

However,  we  in  Canada  don't  let  that  stop 
use  from  working;  and,  as  a  result,  we  have 
a  company  in  Weston,  Donlee  Plastics,  which 
manufactures  the  Guardwell  child  safety  seat. 
This  company  has  been  able  to  do  something 
that  even  the  American  companies  couldn't 
do:  it  has  developed  a  safe^  restraint  for 
children  that  meets  all  US  specifications  and 
surpasses  most  of  them;  and  it  is  looking  for- 
ward to  being  able  to  get  into  the  US  mar- 
ket to  provide  that  type  of  belt  to  the 
Americans. 

Another  problem  in  the  wearing  of  seat- 
belts  is  today's  new  shoe  styles.  Women  wear- 
ing big  platform  shoes,  some  of  them  4  to 
6  in  thick,  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  drive 
cars;  they  find  their  knees  practically  under 
their  chins  when  they  remove  their  feet  from 
the  pedals- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  Has  the  member  seen  the 
men's  shoes? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  I  shouldn't  discrimi- 
nate against  the  women.  Even  the  men  have 
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gone  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime  in  the 
wearing  of  the  platform  or  elevator  types  of 
shoes.  That  type  of  shoe  is  a  real  hazard 
when  it  comes  to  driving  a  car.  Some  con- 
sideration has  to  be  given  to  that. 

The  hon.  member  mentioned  the  study 
undertaken  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  That 
study  was  called  "A  Human  Factor  Study  of 
the  Man-Machine  Interface  in  Automobiles." 
It  was  conducted  by  a  Miss  Nancy  Ireland,  a 
Miss  Steffan  Hermsdorf  and  a  Mr.  Malcolm 
Norman,  students  who  presented  the  thesis 
in  conformity  with  the  requirement  for  a 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  from 
the  University  of  Toronto.  The  supervisor  of 
the  study  was  Professor  P.  J.  FoUey. 

They  conducted  an  extremely  elaborate 
study  and  found  that  there  is  a  vehicle— it 
happens  to  be  Japanese— that  can  accommo- 
date any  size  of  individual.  But  the  Canadian 
auto  makers  don't  do  this:  for  some  unknown 
reason  they  do  not  design  the  car  with  safety 
as  one  of  their  prime  objectives. 

I  hope  the  members  of  the  House  get  an 
opportunity  to  read  this  report.  Likewise,  I 
hope  that  the  manufacturers  read  the  report 
presented  by  these  three  people.  Once  they 
do,  they  should  be  more  than  pleased  to 
design  their  cars  with  safety  in  mind,  so  that 
an  individual  wearing  a  lap  belt  or  shoulder 
belt  still  is  able  to  reach  all  of  the  controls. 
One  of  the  problems  with  the  shoulder  belt 
is  that  with  the  physical  structure  of  some 
individuals,  it  acts  as  a  garotte  and  tends  to 
choke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  used  a  little  more 
than  my  time,  and  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  conclude  by  saying  that  we  will  support 
the  legislation  introduced  by  the  member, 
and  hope  that  the  government  will  take  it  to 
heart  and  follow  through  with  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Mr.  Speaker, 
sometimes  in  this  House  we  get  glimmers  of 
hope.  When  I  look  back  over  the  past  several 
Parliaments  and  realize  the  struggle  that  some 
of  the  members  of  this  House  have  put  up  to 
get  even  some  consciousness  of  safety,  as  far 
as  the  motor  car  industry  is  concerned,  com- 
ing from  that  side  of  the  House,  then  I  say 
that  today  is  a  monumental  event  when  a 
member  of  that  party,  if  not  that  govern- 
ment, has  introduced  a  bill  relating  to  the 
safety  of  people  who  are  driving  motor  cars. 


I  know  that  the  member  who  has  intro- 
duced this  bill  has  been  interested,  as  a  per- 
son, in  safety  for  some  time.  I  grant  him 
that.  But  somehow  it  has  never  got  through 
to  the  members  of  the  Treasury  benches  over 
there  who  primarily  deal  with  legislation.  So 
this  is  hopeful,  and  all  I  can  say  is  that  we 
wish  this  member  well  in  his  new  crusade  in 
the  whole  safety  field,  because  it  is  desper- 
ately needed. 

Going  back  over  the  years,  many  of  us 
were  tsJking  of  seat  belts,  then  introduced  by 
the  State  of  New  York  because  the  United 
States  government  wouldn't  touch  the  issue. 
The  enlightened  members  in  the  State  of  New 
York  decided  they  were  going  to  pass  the 
legislation  and  they  did,  making  the  placing 
of  seatbelts  mandatory  in  all  mortor  cars. 
That  was  a  revolutionary  step  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  because  the  motor  car  in- 
dustry finally  had  to  make  cars  this  way  for 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  because  it  was 
such  a  very  large  market,  it  was  very  easy 
then  to  extend  it,  particularly  when  Califor- 
nia began  to  demand  standards.  Then  it 
spread  across  the  United  States. 

But  as  far  as  Canada  was  concerned, 
when  we  talked  safety  in  this  House,  in  all 
its  aspects,  the  answer  we  got  from  the  min- 
ister was,  "Well,  we  are  not  sure  where  the 
responsibility  lies,  whether  it  is  here  or  in 
Ottawa." 

We  got  along  with  that  for  some  years 
and  we  kept  pounding  away  at  it,  and  finally 
Ottawa  did  accept  the  responsibility  for 
setting  safety  standards  in  the  motor  vehicle 
industry.  But  unfortunately  all  Ottawa  did— 
and  this  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
ber who  has  just  spoken— was  sort  of  look 
to  Washington  and  say,  "What  is  Washing- 
ton going  to  do?  What  has  Washington 
done^'  and  then  slavishly  follow  the  stan- 
dards that  Washington  set. 

Instead  of  giving  leadership  in  Canada  in 
field  after  field  after  field,  leadership  that 
would  have  been  followed  south  of  the 
border,  we  waited  until  they  made  a  little 
stroke  of  the  pen  and  then  we  followed 
them  in  making  our  own  little  stroke  of  the 
pen. 

Of  course,  that  has  been  a  slow  process 
and  it  is  still  a  slow  process.  So  I  say  to 
the  hon.  member  who  has  just  spoken  that 
the  primary  responsibility  for  setting  safety 
standards  is  now  in  Ottawa,  and  so  Ottawa 
ought  to  be  acting  in  this  field,  and  ought 
to  be  mandating  that  seatbelts  should  be 
worn  right  across  this  country,  rather  than 
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leaving  it  to  provincial  governments  to  have 
to  set  those  standards. 

So  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  let  him  go 
to  Ottawa  and  talk  to  the  minister  there, 
because  I  think  that  is  where  the  first  action 
ought  to  come,  since  that  has  been  the  pat- 
tern in  the  years  gone  by  and  still  is.  But 
failing  Ottawa  action— and  I  agree  that  we 
are  not  likely  to  get  it  there— then  this  prov- 
ince ought  to  be  moving,  and  moving  quick- 
ly, to  do  the  job. 

I  am  in  the  position  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  being  the  third  speaker  on  a  subject  on 
which  I  think  there  is  very  little  disagree- 
ment in  this  .House,  and  also  of  having  the 
documents  that  I  have  here  on  my  desk 
already  used  so  that  I  have  very  little  left 
to  say. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  member  says  it  much 
better. 

Mr.  Young:  But  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture generally  find  no  difficulty  in  filling  up 
the  time  allotted  to  them.  I  want  to  say 
this  to  the  member  who  introduced  this  bill; 
When  he  pointed  out  that  80  per  cent  of 
children  use  seatbelts  if  their  parents  use 
them,  the  document  which  was  quoted  a 
moment  ago  by  my  friend  from- where  is 
it? 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.    B.    Newman:    Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  Young:  Windsor-Walkerville— my  hon. 
friend  quoted  from  a  document  which  is  put 
out  by  the  Consumers'  Union— Consumer  Re- 
ports—August, 1972.  This  document  points 
out  this  fact,  that  according  to  medical  ex- 
perts, children  under  the  age  of  four  or 
weighing  less  than  40  lb  should  not  wear 
the  conventional  lap  belt,  and  this  my  hon. 
friend  stressed.  Also,  children  shorter  than 
55  in.  should  not  wear  a  shoulder  belt  be- 
cause of  the  obvious  danger  of  choking  from 
that  belt.  The  webbing  would  ride  too  high 
and  could  injure  the  child's  neck  and,  of 
course,  choke  him. 

Facing  that  fact  and  facing  the  reality 
of  the  situation  which  my  hon.  friend 
pointed  out— that  we  can't  afford  to  incor- 
porate in  this  bill  that  children  under  eight 
should  be  excused.  Facing  those  facts,  we 
should  add  to  this  bill  compulsory  wearing 
of  devices  designed  to  protect  children.  And 
those  standards  have  been  set. 

My  hon.  friend  mentioned  certain  devices 
which  are  now  known  and  I  call  the  atten- 
tion  of  the   House   to   a   recent  publication 


by  Washington,  "What  to  buy  in  Child  Re- 
straint Systems".  It  outlines  what  kind  of 
systems  should  be  used  for  children,  infants, 
for  smaller  children,  and  children  up  to  four 
years  of  age.  They  are  different  because  the 
needs  of  these  children  are  different. 

I'm  not  going  to  put  on  the  record  today 
what  this  pamphlet  says,  but  it  points  out  a 
fact  which  is  backed  up  by  Canadian  figures, 
that  about  10  per  cent  of  the  people  killed 
in  automobile  accidents  are  children;  and  10 
per  cent  of  the  people  injured  in  automobile 
accidents  are  children. 

That  points  out  the  defect  in  the  bill  which 
we  are  discussing  here  today.  We  cannot 
afford  to  leave  a  gap  which  has  reference  to 
10  per  cent  of  the  casualties  in  automobile 
accidents.  My  friend  should  amend  this  bill 
before  it  comes  to  the  next  stage  in  the 
House,  to  include  the  devices  which  are  de- 
signed for  the  protection  of  children. 

I  mention  this  booklet  because  I  don't  know 
of  any  similar  one  issued  by  Canadian  govern- 
ments although  I  have  articles  here  written 
by  Canadians.  Since  we  so  slavishly  take  our 
lead  from  Washington  in  this  whole  field  of 
automobile  standards,  I  think  it  is  perfectly 
right  for  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  document,  and  to  say  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  things  which  I've  seen  in  the 
whole  field.  In  detail,  it  gives  the  standards 
which  should  be  set  out  for  the  restraints 
used  for  babies,  for  very  small  children  and 
children  up  to  the  size  which  I  have  already 
mentioned. 

The  member  should,  of  course,  lead  this 
House  in  making  that  amendment.  Even 
though  government  members  seem  to  be  very 
averse  to  doing  that  kind  of  thing,  I  think 
this  member  should  do  that  before  he  brings 
this  bill  to  the  next  stage  in  the  House,  of 
clause-by  clause  examination.  Since  he  is 
interested  and  the  government  is  interested 
in  this  we  hope  it  will  reach  that  stage 
before  too  long,  and  that  he  should  make 
that  kind  of  amendment  to  protect  the  chil- 
dren in  automobile  accidents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  my  time  is  out,  but 
I  say  here  today  that  this  province,  since 
Ottawa  will  not  give  us  a  lead,  should  lead 
Canada.  Just  as  the  State  of  New  York  led  the 
United  States  in  the  installation  of  seatbelts 
and  making  their  installation  mandatory,  so 
this  province  should  lead  this  country  of  ours 
in  making  it  mandatory  that  effective  seat- 
belts  for  all  ages  of  passengers  should  be  in- 
stalled and  should  be  worn  by  every  passen- 
ger in  motor  cars  in  this  province  and  in  this 
country.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex South. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Eaton  (Middlesex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of 
the  bill  put  forth  by  my  colleague  from  Peel 
South.  I  think  it  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
us  to  see  this  safety  step  taken  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  think  we  just  have  to  be 
on  the  highways  from  day  to  day  to  come 
across  accidents  and  see  situations  where,  if 
a  driver  had  been  wearing  a  seatbelt  perhaps 
his  life  would  have  been  saved,  or  perhaps 
he  would  have  been  saved  from  serious  in- 
jury. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  a 
project  going  on  in  car  safety  research  in 
Saskatchewan  at  the  Regina  campus  of  the 
university  there.  It's  a  joint  project  between 
the  federal  Ministry  of  Transport  and  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan.  They  have  writ- 
ten to  the  member  for  Peel  South  to  get  a 
copy  of  his  bill,  to  see  what  steps  he  is 
suggesting  be  taken  in  safety. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  should  send 
Hansard  along  too. 

Mr.  Eaton:  I  think  we  will  send  copies  of 
Hansard  out  to  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Eatcm:  I  think  it's  interesting  to  note 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  country  they  are 
taking  a  serious  look  at  trying  to  bring  about 
some  type  of  compulsion  that  will  make 
people  wear  their  seatbelts.  It's  great  to  go 
out  on  a  campaign  of  education  to  try  to 
encourage  people  to  wear  seatbelts,  but  it's 
another  thing  to  really  get  them  to  do  it. 

I  had  an  experience  of  working  for  an 
organization  and  spent  a  lot  of  time  on  the 
road  for  them,  and  it  was  mandatory  that 
when  you  drove  your  company  car,  you 
wore  a  seatbelt.  Otherwise  you  weren't 
covered  for  several  things  and  you  could 
get  quite  a  reprimand  from  the  company. 
You  got  in  the  habit,  because  you  knew  you 
were  supposed  to  do  it. 

It's  a  habit  that  certainly  has  stuck  with 
me  because  of  that.  And  it's  one  that  I  think 
you  can  get  people  to  develop,  if  they  know 
they  have  to  do  it,  then  they'll  do  it.  It's 
much  a  case  of  carelessness  when  they  don't 
put  the  seatbelt  on. 

It's  interesting  to  note  that  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country  they  are  pushing  legis- 
lation to  do  the  same  thing.  I  have  an  ar- 
ticle here  from  the  Toronto  Star: 


Lawyers  Ask  Legislation  to  Enforce 
Use  of  Seatbelts 
An  organization  of  US  lawyers  has 
called  on  Congress  to  pass  a  law  requiring 
motorists  to  wear  seatbelts  and  shoulder 
harnesses  while  they  are  driving.  "When 
our  drivers  are  forced  by  law  to  use  these 
devices,"  said  an  editorial  in  the  Journal 
of  American  Trial  Lawyers  Associations, 
"they  may  demand  the  further  improve- 
ments which  could  be  made  available 
now."  The  23,000-member  association  is 
outranked  by  the  150,000-member  bar 
association. 

The  article  set  out  a  four-point  programme 
to  reduce  murder  by  motorists,  in  which  it 
demanded  that  drunk  drivers  be  banished 
from  the  nation's  highways.  Perhaps  this  is 
something  that  could  proceed  on  from  this 
member's  bill  and  which  might  be  another 
bill   that  could  be  introduced. 

Fifty  thousand  people  were  killed  in  auto- 
mobile accidents  in  the  US  last  year,  10 
times  more  than  in  Canada.  I  think  that  if 
the  members  look  at  the  statistics  on  the 
accidents— whether  the  drivers  were  wearing 
seatbelts  or  not— they  will  find  that  in  numer- 
ous cases  they  were  not  wearing  seatbelts. 
Yet  many  other  accidents  happened  where 
people  were  wearing  their  seatbelts,  and 
were  saved. 

Here  is  an  article  on  some  researchers 
from  Ann  Arbour,  Mich.,  investigating 
causes  of  death  in  automobile  accidents. 
They  point  out  the  statistics  of  lives  that 
were  saved  by  seatbelts.  With  seatbelts,  63 
per  cent  were  saved,  who  quite  likely  would 
have  been  killed  in  the  same  accident  if 
they  had  not  been  wearing  their  seatbelts. 
With  shoulder  harnesses  as  well,  another 
eight  per  cent  were  saved.  I  think  these 
statistics  certainly  speak  for  themselves  when 
you  see  the  number  of  lives  being  saved. 

I  believe  there  is  another  article— and  I 
don't  know  whether  this  was  quoted  before 
or  not,  but  it  states  in  Ontario  alone  it  could 
have  meant  250  lives  saved  if  the  occupants 
of  the  vehicles  had  been  wearing  their  seat- 
belts   in   accidents   in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Young:  If  this  government  had  acted 
sooner. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Well,  I'm  not  sure  that  it's  the 
kind  of  thing  that  we  should  have  to  act 
on.  It's  the  kind  of  thing  that— 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  is  the  member  talking 
about  it  for,  then? 
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Mr.  Eaton:  —we  should  be  able  to  do 
without  compulsion.  But  because  the  public 
won't  react,  sometimes  you  have  to  move 
to  these  things. 

Mr.  Young:  Well,  let's  move  a  little. 

Mr.  Eaton:  It  is  a  shame  when  we  have 
to  enforce  these  things  all  the  time  by  legis- 
lation—by doing  it  by  force.  But  when  we 
see  the  deaths  and  we  see  the  need  for  it, 
then  the  far-sightedness  of  the  member  in 
bringing  this  bill  in,  as  he  has  done  today 
to  suggest  that  it  takes  place,  is  evident. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  support  the  bill 
the  member  has  introduced  here. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Eaton:  I  think  it's  easy  for  the  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  to  sit  there  and  say 
the  government  should  have  done  this  or 
done  that,  but  they  would  probably  be  the 
first  to  criticize  when  we  tried  to  do  some- 
thing like  that.  They  would  fight  against  the 
compulsion. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  are  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Eaton:  You  know,  it  is  easy  to  speak 
out  of  one  side  of  your  mouth  at  one  time- 
Mr.  Stokes:  We  are  on  the  record! 

Mr.  Eaton:  —but  when  the  government 
tries  to  do  it,  they  speak  out  of  the  opposite 
side  of  their  mouths. 

Mr.  Young:  The  member  should  have  been 
around  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Eaton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  in  this  case  they  are  supporting  the 
bill.  I  hope  that  if  we  get  an  opportunity 
to  bring  it  in  as  a  government  they  will 
show  the  same  support  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  support  the 
bill  of  the  member  for  Peel  South. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Hon.  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  reasons  for  supporting  this  con- 
cept are  so  obvious  and  manifest  that  it's  a 
shame  to  have  to  spend  a  whole  hour  — 
whether  it's  a  charade  or  whatever  it  is,  I 
really  don't  know.  This  is  another  indication 
of  a  private  member's  bill  being  brought  in 
by  a  member  of  the  Conservative  Party  where 
the  government  itself  should  have  acted  and 
should  act  right  now. 

It  seems  to  me  the  motor  car  appears  to 
be  the  last  vestige  of  rugged  individualism 


there  is,  for  even  your  home  isn't  your  castle 
today.  You  have  to  abide  by  certain  zoning 
bylaws,  certain  regulations  and  certain  land 
uses  and  a  certain  standard  of  building  by- 
laws; but  when  it  comes  to  your  motor  car, 
oustide  of  the  external  thing  such  as  driving 
at  a  proper  rate  of  speed  or  not  being  drunk 
or  not  being  impaired,  they  are  still  manu- 
facturing cars  that  have  defects  and  we  are 
still  reluctant  to  inhibit  drivers  who  cause 
accidents  and  drivers  who  put  themselves  in 
positions  of  danger  and  become  public 
charges.  Even  with  respect  to  liquor— we 
won't  get  into  that  now  because  that  in 
itself  would  be  a  subject  that  one  could  talk 
about  for  hours. 

It  seems  to  me  governments  are  afraid  to 
act  because  they  feel  that  a  man,  in  driving 
a  car,  is  still  a  rugged  individualist  until  the 
last.  I  feel  that  unless  the  carnage  becomes 
absolutely  tremendous,  72,000  being  injured 
and  a  few  thousand  being  killed  doesn't  seem 
to  mean  a  thing  and  goverrunents  won't  act. 
And  they  should  act! 

We  keep  on  talking  about  statistics  of 
people  who  get  killed.  You  know,  I  never  con- 
cern myself  about  the  guy  who  gets  killed. 
That  probably  sounds  awful;  but  the  person 
who  gets  killed  in  a  car  accident  is  through 
with  his  troubles.  He  may  have  imposed 
troubles  on  others.  His  death  may  be  a  bur- 
den to  his  widow  and  his  children  and  his 
family  and  his  associates,  but  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned  he  is  through  with  it. 

I  am  more  concerned  about  the  person 
who  is  injured  and  the  person  who  contri- 
butes to  somebody  else's  injury.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  I  get  my  car  insurance,  and 
I  have  done  this  for  all  the  years  that  I  have 
been  driving,  my  first  concern  about  my  in- 
surance policy  is  what  happens  in  a  public 
liability  accident  rather  than  what  happens 
if  I  get  killed.  I  am  more  concerned  in  that 
regard. 

And  that's  not  because  I  feel  I  am  my 
brother's  keeper,  but  I  feel  that  you  create 
more  damage  by  injuring  a  person  than  by 
killing  him;  because  in  the  latter  instance  his 
life  is  over  and  the  loss  that's  incumbent  on 
the  person  who  has  been  killed  is  minimal 
compared  to  that  in  the  person  you  injure 
and  whom  you  harm  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
I  am  more  concerned  about  the  over  70,000 
people  who  are  injured  because  of  the  fact 
they  hadn't  their  seatbelts  on  when  they  were 
driving. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  seat- 
belts  are  effective.  There  have  been  judicial 
decisions.    There    was    one    recently    in    the 
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Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  when  Mr.  Justice 
J.  H.  Osier  reduced  damages  by  10  per  cent 
because  the  person  who  was  injured  did  not 
have  a  seatbelt  buckled  on  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  It  was  the  first  time  such  a  deci- 
sion has  been  made.  Undoubtedly  this  would 
be  an  important  precedent,  that  failure  to 
wear  a  seatbelt  was  considered  to  constitute 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  driver  by  the 
Ontario  Supreme  Court.  If  it  isn't  negligence 
it  can  also  be  contributory  negligence  on  the 
part  of  somebody  else. 

Everybody  in  this  chamber  knows  that 
courts  are  very  small-c  conservative.  Courts 
are  reluctant  to  act  in  the  absence  of  legis- 
lative enactments  because  they  feel  that  they 
shouldn't  be  imposing  their  will  on  legis- 
latures. When  a  judge  feels  that  it  has  been 
proven  to  him,  to  the  extent  that  this  judge 
does,  that  seatbelts  are  that  eflFective  and 
that  if  the  seatbelt  isn't  used  it  should  con- 
stitute contributory  negligence,  then  there  is 
only  a  step  that  a  legislature  can  take  and 
that  is,  make  it  mandatory. 

We  have  a  lot  of  ornate  cars  today.  Peo- 
ple are  driving  big  cars  and  smaller  cars  with 
all  kinds  of  chrome  and  all  kinds  of  fancy 
accoutrements  connected  with  them.  I  think 
that  we  should  force  manufactru-ers  to  see  to 
it  that  more  safety  devices  are  put  in,  and 
make  it  mandatory  that  people  who  have 
these  safety  devices  should  use  them,  other- 
wise they  are  no  good. 

We  do  so,  not  because  we  are  trying  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  life  and  not  because  we 
are  trying  to  prevent  injuries,  as  much  as  for 
the  fact  that  these  injuries  involve  public 
funds  and  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
with  respect  to  people  who  are  injured.  There 
is  the  cost  factor  with  respect  to  hospital 
care,  health,  family  welfare,  police  costs,  and 
property  damage,  in  which  I  and  the  other 
members  and  all  the  citizens  and  taxpayers 
of  the  province  are  involved  whenever  there 
is  an  accident. 

Because  of  this  tremendous  cost  which  has 
been  escalating  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  so  many  accidents,  we  have 
a  right  as  public  oflBcials  to  pass  a  law  to 
say— this  will  be  the  11th  commandment— 
thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  get  into  a  car  and 
thou  shalt  not  be  able  to  drive  without  put- 
ting on  your  seatbelt  and  without  wearing 
your  seatbelt  properly  as  it  was  meant  to  be 
worn. 

I  say  that  there  is  another  salutary  effect 
with  respect  to  wearing  a  seatbelt,  or  using 
other  safety  devices  in  the  car.  That  is,  I 
find  when  I  get  into  my  car  and  I  put  on  my 


seatbelt  it  makes  me  feel  safety  conscious, 
from  the  moment  that  I  fasten  that  seatbelt 
around  my  girth.  It  brings  to  my  attention 
that  I  just  don't  get  into  that  car,  put  the 
thing  into  drive  and— 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Must  be  quite  a  job. 

An  hen.  member:  A  long  way  round. 

Mr.  Givens:  Yes,  it  is  quite  a  job  because 
they  don't  make  these  seatbelts  as  long  as 
they  used  to,  Mr.  Speaker.  But  it  makes  a 
person  think  when  he  gets  into  that  car, 
before  he  drives  hell  bent  for  leather  down 
the  road,  that  he  has  taken  this  precaution 
and  it  makes  him  think  of  the  other  fellow. 
It  has  a  salutary  effect.  Even  if  for  this 
reason  alone,  it  would  be  worthwhile  to 
make  it  mandatory  to  wear  seatbelts,  with 
failure  punishable  by  a  fine. 

Not  only  that,  but  on  finding  that  a  driver 
hasn't  worn  his  seatbelt,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered an  element  of  negligence  or  an  ele- 
ment of  contributory  negligence  in  any  civil 
case,  where  he  should  be  punished,  even 
if  he  is  awarded  damages,  by  loss  of  10  or 
15  per  cent  of  the  damages  awarded  to  him. 

Another  thing:  A  lot  of  people  feel  in- 
convenienced when  they  get  into  their  car 
and  the  buzzer  sounds.  Another  thing  manu- 
facturers should  be  forced  to  do— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please.  On  my  list  we 
have  another  speaker  as  well.  Would  the 
member  please  keep  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Givens:  All  right,  I'll  just  wind  up. 

I  would  see  to  it  that  this  buzzer,  or  a 
light,  should  go  on  outside  the  car  to  em- 
barrass that  particular  driver  who  refuses 
to  put  on  a  seatbelt.  The  buzzer  noise  should 
be  sounded  from  outside,  or  a  light  outside 
should  indicate  that  he  has  refused  to  put 
the  safety  belt  on. 

I  could  talk  on  for  another  half  hour, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  at  your  request  I  shall 
take  my  seat  in  order  to  enable  another  one 
of  my  colleagues  to  speak  in  favour  of  this 
bill  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  pleased  to  stand  up  and  say  a  few 
words  on  this  topic. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  why  has 
this  government  been  reluctant  to  bring  in 
such    legislation    when    it    appears    to    have 
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such  unanimous  consent?  It  appears  that  it 
is   the  motherhood  resolution. 

But  I  think  the  facts  are  in  and  this  gov- 
ernment is  very  well  capable  of  smeUing  out 
political  strength,  and  I  don't  think  that 
the  general  public  as  a  whole  has  accepted 
the  theory  that  seatbelts  should  be  used. 
I  think  this  has  been  what  has  hindered  the 
government  in  introducing  this  legislation, 
because  this  government's  idea  of  leadership 
is  to  find  out  which  way  the  public  is  going 
and  then  run  like  hell  and  get  in  front  of 
it  and  then  say,  "Follow  me,  this  is  the 
way  we  are  going  to  go."  That  is  the  kind 
of  leadership  that  we  have  been  getting 
from  this  government. 

I  have  some  statistics  here  which  will  en- 
courage the  government  and  will  tell  them 
which  way  the  population  is  going.  They 
will  encourage  them  to  nm  out  in  front  of 
the  crowd  and  ask  the  crowd  to  follow  them. 

In  a  safety-belt  survey  conducted  by  the 
Nickel  Belt  Auto  Club  in  Parry  Sound, 
Nipissing,  Timiskaming,  Cochrane,  Sudbury 
and  Manitoulin  Island,  which  is  part  of  the 
area  that  I  represent,  by  a  club  which  has 
a  membership  of  40,000,  55  per  cent  of  that 
organized  automobile  club  membership  was 
in  favour  of  seatbelts.  They  said  that  drivers 
should  be  required  by  law  to  wear  safety 
belts.  Now  that  is  the  driver.  In  the  survey 
78  per  cent  of  them  indicated  that  passen- 
gers should  also  be  required  by  law  to  wear 
safety  belts. 

I  think  the  government  has  nothing  to 
fear.  There  will  not  be  any  political  back- 
lash. They  have  the  majority  with  them.  So 
let's  go  ahead  and  have  it  done.  Certainly 
we  know  that  this  private  members'  bill  is 


not  going  to  be  enacted  into  legislation;  it 
has  to  be  done  by  a  government  oflBcial. 

There  is  certain  other  support  that  I  think 
I  should  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  min- 
istry. Mr.  Speaker,  the  Canadian  Automobile 
Association    has    representatives    right    across 
this   land   from   the   Alberta   Motor   Associa- 
tion,   to    associations    in    British    Columbia, 
Saskatchewan,  Ontario,   Quebec,  and  so  on. 
It  represents  a  pretty  wide  body  of  public 
opinion  in  our  country.  This  association  did 
pass   a   couple   of   resolutions   in    1972.   This 
report  is  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
so  its  recommendations  are  new.  I  will  read 
policy  3.3  of  the  report; 
The  Canadian  Automobile  Association  en- 
dorses  and   encourages   the   use   of  safety 
belts    and   other   restraining    devices    com- 
plying with  established  standards  for  both 
front-seat    and    back-seat    passengers    and 
calls    for    a    continuous    public    education 
programme  on  their  value. 

So  there  is  nothing  to  fear  there;  there  is 
no  political  backlash  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Could  the  hon.  member  con- 
clude his  remarks,  please. 

Mr.  Germa:  I'm  very  pleased,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  concludes  this  order  of 
business. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  14th  order. 
House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W. 
Hodgson  in  the  chair. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

ESTIMATES,  PROVINCIAL  SECRETARIAT 

FOR  JUSTICE 

(continued) 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  It  looks 
as  though  we  are  going  to  have  a  little  pri- 
vate time  together.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  give  the 
House  the  benefit  of  the  current  thinking  of 
the  government  on  what  it  plans  to  do  about 
the  checkerboarding  of  lots,  as  a  result  of 
the  answers  to  the  various  questions  which 
were  posed  by  the  government  under  the 
Constitutional  Questions  Act  to  the  court  of 
appeal  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  number 
of  hypothetical  questions  dealt  with  by  the 
court  of  appeal  regarding  certain  situations, 
which  indicated  that  an  intent  to  avoid  the 
application  of  the  Planning  Act  was  not  in 
itself  wrong,  that  that  in  itself  didn't  invali- 
date the  title.  At  the  present  time  the  At- 
torney General  (Mr.  Bales)  and  his  senior 
counsel  are  studying  the  report  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  of  appeal. 

There  is  a  possibility— and  I'm  saying  only 
that  there  is  a  possibility— of  some  sort  of 
legislation  validating  titles  that  as  the  result 
of  checkerboarding  are  now  in  trouble,  and 
conveyances  and  mortgages  that  were  made 
under  this  scheme  and  are  deficient  in  some 
way.  That  is  one  of  the  considerations.  There 
is  a  concern  by  the  secretariat  and  by  the 
Attorney  General  when  certain  solicitors  who 
act  for  people  and  who  are  aware  of  the 
legislation— for  example,  the  Planning  Act— 
who  are  aware  of  the  objectives  of  the  On- 
tario government,  particularly  from  the  point 
of  view  of  land  development  and  planning, 
intentionally  try  to  circumvent  existing  legis- 
lation. 

There  are  two  situations,  of  course.  There  is 
one  dealing  with  those  cases  and  conveyances 
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that  took  place  prior  to  the  1971  amendment, 
and  those  subsequent  to  it.  However,  as  I 
say,  because  of  the  diflBculty  and  the  hard- 
ships suffered  by  many  people— particularly 
in  one  area  east  of  Toronto— as  a  result  of 
this  checkerboarding,  and  the  fact  that  mort- 
gages have  been  judged  invalid  from  the  point 
of  view  of  foreclosure  proceedings,  some  type 
of  provincial  legislation  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleague 
the  member  for  Yorkview  ( Mr.  Young )  raised 
with  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  (Mr.  Clement)  a  day  or 
two  ago— and  then  by  redirection  to  the 
Attorney  General— the  question  of  Pellegrini 
Enterprises,  of  3019A  Dufferin  St.  in  North 
York,  and  the  lots  being  sold  by  that  com- 
pany in  the  township  of  Nottawasaga  to  un- 
suspecting buyers.  There  was  a  reply  made 
at  that  time  that,  for  practical  purposes, 
there  was  no  one  in  the  government  who  had 
any  jurisdiction  to  deal  with  the  matter  in 
such  a  way  that  would  override  the  traditional 
view  of  caveat  emptor. 

Now  if  my  understanding  is  correct— and 
it's  difiicidt  when  one  reads  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  appeal  to  believe  that  one  has 
a  fair  grasp  of  exactly  what  they  were  trying 
to  say— in  substance  what  they  are  saying  is 
that  unless  the  legislative  draftsmen  in  this 
assembly  can  match  their  wits  with  the  con- 
veyancers in  downtown  Toronto  and  else- 
where we  are  never  going  to  be  able  suc- 
cessfully to  implement  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  with  respect  to  the  policies  set 
out  in  the  Planning  Act. 

I  think  that's  a  fair  interpretation  because 
the  court  still  seems  to  thinSc  that,  when  the 
overall  planning  of  the  government  of  On- 
tario is  announced  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  through  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature,  we  are  back  in  the  feudal  times 
when  it's  permissible  for  conveyancers,  by 
the  exercise  of  what  is  called  ingenuity,  to 
circumvent  the  policy  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Frankly,  I  don't  understand  that.  Is  it  a 
fact  of  life  that  the  courts  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  are  so  far  behind  in  their  capacity 
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to  decide  what  is  the  intention  of  this  Legis- 
lature that  they  have  got  to  resort  to  this 
language  about  "recognizing  the  legitimate 
ingenuity  of  conveyancers  operating  under 
20th  century  conditions,  as  their  ingenuity 
was  recognized  in  much  earlier  periods  be- 
fore statutory  reform  began"? 

Is  that  the  game  which  we  still  must  play 
in  terms  of  statutory  interpretation?  I  don't 
think  that  there  was  any  question  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
when  the  statute  was  enacted  as  to  what  we 
were  trying  to  do  both  in  the  1960s  and  then, 
with  the  amendments  which  were  forced  upon 
us  by  this  ingenuity,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1970s.  We  cannot,  in  this  assembly,  sit  here, 
attempting  to  enact  statutes  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  drafted  on  the  advice  of  legisla- 
tive counsel  and  then  find  the  very  disruptive 
and  unsettling  conditions  which  have  re- 
sulted in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  con- 
tinue to  exist. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
government  is  sadly  in  default  if  it  allows 
these  leisurely  processes  of  the  courts  to 
perpetuate,  as  they  have  now  done  for  about 
four  years,  the  whole  question  of  checker- 
boarding and  whether  people  do  or  do  not 
have  valid  title  to  their  lands.  The  part  of  the 
decision  of  the  court  which  bothers  me  im- 
mensely is  not  so  much  the  specific  and  de- 
lightful answers  to  the  particular  questions 
which  were  posed  to  them.  Anyone  can  play 
the  little  game  and  draw  his  little  chart  of 
Green  acre,  divide  it  up  and  make  up  his 
little  chart  and  think  what  a  fine,  lovely, 
pleasant  little  game  this  is  that  the  court  and 
those  select  people  who  appear  before  it  can 
become  engaged  in. 

What  does  concern  me  is  when  the  courts 
appear  to  be  unable  to  answer  question  No. 
9  which  was  put  to  them.  The  only  answer 
which  they  give  to  question  No.  9  is  that 
that's  the  best  they  can  do  in  the  circum- 
stances. Their  answer  simply  is  that  the  trans- 
action would  be  voided  iJF  its  validity  was 
dependant  upon  alleged  good  faith  and  want 
of  notice  in  a  purchaser  for  value,  for  his 
knowing  participation  in  such  a  scheme  would 
destroy  any  defence  based  on  those  circum- 
stances. 

I  don't  think  it  requires  any  genius  to 
work  out  that,  if  a  person  alleges  he  is  a 
bona  fide  purchaser  for  value  and  he  is  not 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  for  value,  the  scheme 
would  be  voided.  I  don't  think  that  there  is 
anything  which  requires  the  exercise  of  legal 
ingenuity  to  come  to  that  conclusion.  Again 
to  say  that  a  distortion  of  the  facts  with  the 


object  of  deceiving  the  public  administra- 
tion would  likewise  avoid  the  transaction, 
doesn't  seem  to  me  to  advance  one  iota  the 
cause  of  clarity  with  respect  to  the  owner- 
ship of  land  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

There  is  the  one  matter,  and  the  crucial 
matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  the  court  of 
appeal  refused  to  answer.  They  didn't  say 
they  refused  to  answer  it.  They  said  in  their 
own  way:  "As  indicated  at  the  outset  in  our 
answer  to  question  No.  9,  we  are  unable  to 
answer  this  question  in  more  specific  terms." 
What  they  said  was  that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  give  even  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  the  Legislature  as  to  what  its  intentions 
were.  I  am  quite  certain  that  anybody  in  this 
Legislature  who  was  concerned  about  the 
problem  had  no  doubt  whatsoever  what  the 
intentions  were. 

We're  not  back  now  playing  some  latter 
day  game  of  court  supremacy  over  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  If  we  have 
to  go  back  to  preambles  in  the  recitals  to  all 
of  the  statutes  in  order  to  make  our  inten- 
tions clear,  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
did  that.  Anybody  who  would  read— anybody 
but  a  lawyer  constrained  within  the  frame- 
work of  his  own  legal  education  and  warped 
into  the  system— if  he  were  to  read  this  judge- 
ment affecting  titles  to  the  land  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  would  say  that  they  can't  be 
talking  about  land  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
Right  on! 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  suggesting  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  am  suggesting  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  that  there  is  something  se- 
riously wrong  with  the  whole  question  of 
the  way  in  which  titles  to  land  are  regis- 
tered in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  the 
way  in  which  land  is  sold  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  if  we  are  going  to  live  in  a 
continuous  state  of  unsettlement  because  of 
what  took  place  in  these  developments  in 
rural  Ontario  in  direct  contravention  to  what 
everybody  in  this  assembly  knew  was  the 
intention  of  the  assembly. 

I  am  saying  to  the  minister,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  we  have  said  before,  that  there 
are  going  to  have  to  be  prospectuses,  if  nec- 
essary, given  to  every  single  buyer  of  land; 
that  if  the  prospectus  does  not  clearly  set 
out  all  of  the  terms  and  conditions  and  if 
it  turns  out  to  be  false  in  any  material  re- 
spect or  fails  to  contain  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion which  is  required,  then  the  person  can 
have  a  right  of  rescission  and  get  out  of  the 
contract. 
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I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
the  case  which  was  put  before  the  House 
in  the  question  of  my  colleague,  the  member 
for  Yorkview,  and  we  can  do  it  again  when 
we  go  downstairs  into  estimates  in  the  At- 
torney General's  branch— on  the  general  pol- 
icy question  there  is  a  serious  default  in  the 
government,  when  we  stand  up  session  after 
session  to  ask  about  the  title  to  land  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  all  the  answer  that 
the  goverrunent  can  give  is,  "We  are  con- 
sidering it." 

I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
lawyers  who  are  advising  the  government 
and  the  lawyers  who  are  members  of  the 
government  are  hypnotized  by  the  mythol- 
ogy of  a  court  which  doesn't  understand 
what  the  statutory  intention  of  this  Legisla- 
ture is  with  respect  to  planning  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  How 
about  the  lawyers  in  private  practice? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let's  go  right  back  to  the  problems  that  this 
government  is  going  to  face.  It's  going  to 
move  into  the  area  of  controlled  land  use 
on  a  scale  which  has  never  yet  been  seen 
in  the  province.  If  the  legislative  intention 
of  this  assembly  is  to  be  hamstrung  by  inter- 
pretations of  the  court  of  appeal  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  I  am  saying  that  you 
will  never  be  able  to  implement  an  effective 
land-use  plan  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Why,  just  think  of  the  problems  which  will 
occur  when  you  get  around  to  zoning  land 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  you  then  have 
persons  trying  to  circumvent  that  legisla- 
tion. The  value  to  persons  circumventing 
that  will  mean  that  they  will  be  able  to  pay 
the  highest  priced  conveyancers  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  who  within  the  traditions 
of  the  legal  system  dealing  with  land  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  will  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem as  if  we  were  in  feudal  times. 

I  wanted  to  make  the  point  to  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  for  Justice.  Since  the  Minis- 
ter for  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations 
indicated  that  he  can't  do  anything  about 
the  case  that  my  colleague  the  member  for 
Yorkview  raised,  and  since  the  only  reply 
that  the  Attorney  General  can  give  is  that 
the  matter  is  now  being  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeal, 
I  am  saying— and  I  am  going  to  say  it  for 
the  last  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then  I  will 
sit  do'wn  and  wait  for  the  secretary  to  re- 
spond—if we  join  in  that  game  it  will  not 
be  this  Legislature  that  is  enacting  laws,  it 
will  be  whether  the  skill   and  ingenuity  of 


the  legislative  counsel  sitting  under  the 
gallery  and  advising  the  government  can  be 
matched  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
lawyers  downtown. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  if  we  have  reached 
that  sorry  pass  in  providing  for  the  orderly 
and  effective  development  of  the  land-use 
programmes  of  this  province,  there  is  some- 
thing seriously  wrong.  We  don't  need  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  meticulous  study  now 
on  the  questions  which  were  answered  by 
the  court  of  appeal.  The  answer  is  perfectly 
clear.  The  interpretation  statute  of  this  prov- 
ince with  respect  to  how  the  courts  will  deal 
with  the  legislative  intent  of  this  assembly, 
and  the  ancient  rules  governing  the  deci- 
sions of  the  court  about  statutory  interpre- 
tation, have  got  to  be  amended  in  such  a 
way  that  the  courts  have  the  kind  of  lee- 
way which  will  permit  them,  in  the  language 
of  the  courts,  to  give  the  assembly  the  bene- 
fit of  the  doubt  and  not  to  give  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  con- 
veyancer downtown. 

I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  reform  of  the  land  law 
system  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  with  re- 
spect to  the  registry  oflBces  and  to  land  titles 
in  the  absence  of  some  kind  of  prospectus 
requirements  for  the  exploitation  of  rural 
lands  for  development  purposes,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  some  clear  redefinition  of  what  the 
courts  are  required  to  do  in  interpreting  the 
intention  of  this  Legislature  as  enacted  in 
statutes,  this  government  is  in  serious  trouble 
with  respect  to  any  effective  land-use  pro- 
gramme. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  mind  if  the  Chairman  broke  in  for 
a  minute  to  allow  the  introduction  of  some 
guests  in  the  west  gallery? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  you  stopped  me  in  full 
flight,  but  that's  okay. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Would  the  hon.  member 
for  Peel  South  introduce  our  guests? 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may,  estimates  come  and  go 
each  year,  but  we  have  with  us  tonight  three 
groups  who  will  perhaps  come  just  once.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  to  the  hon.  members 
the  214th  Cub  pack.  They  are  from  the  riding 
of  the  member  for  York  West  (Mr.  Mac- 
Beth);  the  158th  Boy  Scout  troop  from  the 
riding  of  the  member  for  St.  Andrew-St. 
Patrick  (Mr.  Grossman);  and  last,  but  not 
least,  five  scouts  from  the  great  riding  of  Peel 
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South,  the  44th  Mississauga  Boy  Scouts.  We 
welcome  them  here  tonight, 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  all  appreciate  very 
much  the  member  for  Riverdale  allowing  this 
interruption;  he  may  now  proceed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
can  say  to  my  friends  in  the  east  gallery  up 
here  is,  let  them  be  careful  before  they  buy 
land  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  under  this 
government  Planning  Act. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  There 
is  more  wisdom  up  there  than  there  is  over 
there. 

Mr.  Turner:  This  is  west,  not  east. 

Mr.  Renwick:  West.  I  am  sorry. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order.  We  inter- 
rupted the  member  for  Riverdale  and  he  was 
very  gracious  in  conceding  the  time  to  intro- 
duce our  guests.  Please  carry  on. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  speak 
again  to  the  Provincial  Secretary  on  this 
point.  It  is  very  interesting  that  in  England 
as  long  ago  as  1926,  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  study— although  it  only  took  them 
about  2/2  years  under  the  leadership  of  Lord 
Birkenhead  to  do  it— they  effected  a  complete 
renovation  of  the  land-owning  system  in  Eng- 
land. Now  there  are  great  differences,  and 
I'm  not  suggesting  that  that  system  can  be 
transplanted  here,  but  I  would  guess  that  as 
long  as  any  person  has  been  sitting  in  this 
assembly  we  have  been  talking  about  reform- 
ing the  land  registration  system,  to  clear  it 
up,  but  I  would  guess  that  as  long  as  any  per- 
son has  been  sitting  in  this  Assembly  we  have 
been  talking  about  some  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, ancient  concepts  and  ancient  ideas 
which  are  still  embodied  in  our  land  laws.  I 
am  suggesting  that  this  is  a  top  priority  of 
this  particular  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

He  talked  in  his  opening  remarks  about 
concepts  and  principles  as  being  matters 
which  were  near  and  dear  to  his  heart.  Well, 
I  am  suggesting  to  him  that  he  has  got  to 
break  out  of  the  legal  trap  that  this  mythol- 
ogy has  put  us  in.  I  am  not  going  to  recite 
at  length  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
—perhaps  we  can  deal  with  it  in  more  detail 
before  the  Attorney  General. 

We  are  in  serious  trouble.  There  are  not 
only  the  persons  who  do  not  know  whether 
they   have   good   titles   to  their  land   at  the 


present  time  but  persons  who  now  don't 
even  know  whether,  having  bought  the  land, 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  build  on  it  at 
any  time.  In  addition  to  being  in  that  unset- 
tled condition,  the  province  is  talking  about 
embarking  on  the  land-use  programme  which 
will  plan  out  the  use  of  land  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  for  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  lesson  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  court 
of  appeal  in  the  quaint  legalese  of  that  deci- 
sion that  the  Interpretation  Act  of  the  prov- 
ince is  going  to  have  to  be  amended;  and 
the  other  matters  to  which  I  have  referred 
are  going  to  have  to  be  dealt  with. 

I  have  taken  up  some  time  in  the  House 
on  this  particular  question  simply  because 
I  wanted  to  emphasize  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  can  no  longer  be  allowed  simply  to 
go  on  in  limbo  the  way  it  has  for  so  many 
years;  and  that  the  ministry  is  obligated  to 
stand  up  in  the  House  and  say  we  are  going 
to  correct  any  defective  titles  by  legislation 
if  that  is  necessary  —  because,  mark  my 
words,  the  point  has  arrived  where  legisla- 
tion is  necessary. 

The  court  of  appeal  has  said  in  substance 
that  if  it  is  a  fraudulent  device  for  the  pur- 
pose of  riding  through  the  statute,  they  will 
knock  it  down,  but  they  have  left  it  open 
to  indicate  that  if  a  lawful  scheme  is  worked 
out  that  will  avoid  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature,  that  it  will  be  upheld.  We  can't 
afford  the  luxury  of  having  the  intention  of 
the  assembly  thwarted  by  the  ancient  myth- 
ology of  the  court. 

There  are  probably  other  members  that 
want  to  comment  about  that;  but  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Very  well 
said. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  I  do  not 
want  to  comment  on  that,  but  I  give  full 
marks  in  veracity  to  my  colleague. 

There  are  three  matters;  I  will  try  to  be 
brief.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  unduly  pro- 
long these  particular  estimates  this  year,  but 
rather  get  on  with  the  Attorney  General's 
estimates  downstairs  on  perhaps  a  more 
nitty-gritty  basis,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned; 
although  Lord  knows  this  has  been  little 
philosophically  done. 

There  are  three  areas;  one  of  them  is 
looking  at  your  department.  And  let  me 
reiterate  a  bit  what  I  said  on  Friday.  Com- 
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ing  into  the  minister's  portfolio,  if  I  were 
in  his  role,  I  would  look  at  it  as  an  enor- 
mous challenge  with  almost  unending  pos- 
sibilites,  a  number  of  which— and  only  a 
very  few,  a  handful— have  been  pointed  out 
to  the  minister  in  his  job.  I  don't  know  why 
the  minister,  sitting  in  this  particular  designa- 
tion and  post,  doesn't  give  various  types  of 
papers— call  them  Green  papers  if  you  will- 
on  any  number  of  subjects.  You  don't  have 
to  take  governmental  stands  and  you  don't 
have  to  commit  your  government  to  any 
particular  position.  They  can  be  matters, 
which  simply  under  the  burden  and  duress 
of  this  House,  we  are  not  up  to  date  on. 
Again,  I  could  mention  just  one  area- 
criminology.  Why  couldn't  you  give  a  purple 
paper  on  criminology  telling  us  what  the 
newest— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Purple? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  have  got  the  whole  uni- 
versity community  and  your  ministry  con- 
tributes vast  sums  to  the  Centre  of  Crimi- 
nology. What  utilization  do  you  make  of  it? 
What  benefit  or  what  feed-in  to  this  par- 
ticular body  derives  from  that  particular 
,source?  You  could  give  a  black  and  blue 
paper,  if  you  will,  upon  the  policy  of  polic- 
ing; the  philosophy  of  the  police  that  we 
have  previously  mentioned  in  these  remarks. 

Mr.  Stokes:  How  about  red,  blue  and 
white? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  are  a  number  of  things 
you  could  do  through  your  office  if  you 
would  seize  the  gauntlet,  if  you  would  make 
it  meaningful  and  not  let  the  thing  fall  into 
desuetude,  as  the  man  who  formerly  occu- 
pied this  post  permitted  it  to  do  through 
sheer  lack  of  imagination  and  through  not 
being  forthright  enough  about  his  office. 

The  second  area  I  want  to  just  mention 
briefly  has  to  do  with  that  kind  of  publica- 
tion, that  kind  of  desideratum  over  a  wide 
number  of  topics  having  to  do  with  the  law, 
not  just  necessarily  confined  to  Ontario,  but 
having  rapport  and  immediate  impact  to  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

The  Attorney  General  of  this  Province, 
for  instance,  publishes  nothing,  he  gives  us 
nothing,  he  brings  forward  no  desiderata. 
But  on  occasion  the  poor,  impoverished 
devils  from  the  Civil  Liberties  Association- 
such  a  publication  as  this  —  the  Canadian 
Civil  Liberties  Education  Trust,  who  have 
no  money,  who  latch  on  to  people  like  me  to 
contribute  five  bucks  a  year  to  maintain  and 
keep  them,  do  try  to  make  an  interrogation 


of  the  courts,  do  try  to  provide  statistics  and 
data  upon  which  to  give  some  insight  as  to 
which  way  the  courts  are  going,  how  the 
judges  are  handling  bail,  what  is  the  inci- 
dence of  committals  with  respect  to  pre- 
liminary inquiries,  with  respect  to  any  aspect 
of  the  system,  and  its  inherent  inequities. 

But  this  Attorney  General  last  year  in  the 
House  pooh-poohed  and  denigrated  this  par- 
ticular document.  He  said,  "Oh,  the  range  of 
sampling  is  so  small  as  to  hardly  give  any 
semblance.  You  can't  rely  upon  a  document 
like  that,  full  of  loopholes.  Well,  maybe  you 
can't,  and  I  shut  up.  But  it's  over  a  year  and 
it  has  obviously  ground  in  my  groin  and  I 
am  back  here  to  say  tonight  that  if  their 
document  is  not  adequate  then  let  somebody 
else  do  it.  Let  you  who  have  the  where- 
withal dedicate  a  few  dollars  to  studies, 
objective  studies,  that  are  available  to  all 
sides  of  this  House  as  to  how  too  closely 
safeguards  are  safeguarded  within  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
We  have  nothing  like  that. 

As  I  say,  these  people  put  themselves  out 
to  try  to  do  some  kind  of  a  haphazard  job 
with  the  funds  available  and  then  they  are 
placed  in  the  pillory.  If  this  is  the  best  we 
can  do  and  this  is  the  best  we  get,  then  I 
will  rely  upon  it,  and  let  this  ministry  and 
let  all  the  ministries  over  there  accost  it  in 
detail,  point  by  point,  and  bring  it  under  dis- 
regard. But  they  simply  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  say  that,  "It  is  of  little  worth  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned,"  on  their  side  of  the  fence. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  wanted  to 
mention  and  I  just  wonder  if  you  would  take 
it  under  consideration.  Our  judiciary  really 
are  held  under  wraps.  Oh,  you  get  the  odd 
maverick  like  Edson  Haines  or  somebody  like 
that  speaking  up  before  groups  or  even  from 
the  bench  on  occasion,  about  various  defects 
and  loopholes  in  our  law.  While  Lang  up  in 
Ottawa  takes  issue  with  people  of  that  kind, 
I  don't;  quite  on  the  contrary,  we  need  more. 
But  they  do  exercise  a  certain  circumspect 
skiU  in  this  regard;  they  are  very  delicate 
about  it  and  reserved,  as  they  well  should  be, 
as  members  of  the  judiciary. 

The  people  who  are  not  reserved,  and  the 
people  who  ought  to  be  called  to  account  to 
some  great  extent,  are  the  chiefs  of  police 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  By  which  divine 
right,  by  what  inherent  gesture  are  they  able 
to  speak  out  on  every  occasion  and  sundry, 
condemning  the  Legislature,  condemning  the 
law,  saying  that  they  find  this  unwork- 
able, that  they  won't  co-operate,  that  they 
won't  do  this  and  that  they  don't  like  that? 
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These  people  are  public  servants  as  much  as 
the  rest  of  us— far  more,  really,  than  the 
autonomous  judiciary.  They  are  paid  civil 
servants,  and  they  have  the  efiFrontery  and  gall 
on  many  occasions  to  spit  in  the  face  of  those 
who  employ  them. 

I  don't  think  they  should  be  kept  under 
wraps;  at  the  same  time,  I  don't  think  they 
should  be  given  the  area  of  free-wheeling 
freebootery  in  terms  of  language  that  they 
presently  use.  I  say  to  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary of  Justice  that  we  have  never  moved  in 
on  that  area.  Nobody  ever  says  anything;  we 
all  grin  and  bear  it.  Invariably,  the  most 
vocal  of  them  are  also  the  most  atrocious, 
the  ones  who  wish  to  impose  the  full  vigours 
of  the  law,  in  all  its  plenitude  and  majesty, 
upon  the  head  of  some  poor  devil  of  a  citizen. 
They  want  hanging— they're  all  for  it.  There's 
the  odd  chief  of  police  across  the  country 
who  may  have  a  more  enlightened  opinion, 
but  by  and  large— I  suppose  it  is  a  consti- 
tutional hazard  and  an  occupational  disease— 
they  have  to  defend  their  own  particular 
forces.  They  take  what  they  regard  as  the 
vein  of  the  matter  instead  of  giving  leader- 
ship in  this  particular  regard. 

I  just  want  to  bring  to  your  attention  under 
this  head  an  article  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
which  talked  about  a  chief  of  police  and  the 
role  of  the  police  in  Calgary,  Alberta.  There 
the  man,  being  a  new  chief  of  police  out 
there,  said  it  was  far  more  to  their  task  that 
they  were  more  beholden  to  the  public  in  the 
direction  of  giving  leadership  and  of  giving 
some  direction  to  the  kindly  things,  and  to 
be  suave  in  the  community,  than  to  be 
forever  lambasting  the  citizenry  as  being 
somehow  predilected  to  the  criminal,  under 
suspicion  somehow  that  we  might  commit  an 
offence  the  hour  after  next,  which  is  the 
basic  way  in  which  the  jaundiced  vision  of 
most  chiefs  of  police  look  upon  each  one  of 
us,  poor  devils,  as  we  try  to  exist  in  the 
community.  This  is  a  very  widespread 
phenomenon,  and  I  think  you  should  exer- 
cise, now  that  you  have  the  leisure— and  you 
certainly  have  the  effrontery— to  watch  the 
situation  carefully   and  give  some   direction. 

It  is  your  responsibility,  Mr.  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral, far  more  than  that  of  this  minister,  to 
give  this  some  thought  at  least.  I  don't  think 
you're  likely  to  seize  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
Some  of  those  chiefs  of  police  are  pretty 
tough  hombres.  I  wouldnt  want  to  meet 
them  at  sundown  on  the  main  street— and  I'm 
sure  that  you  wouldn't  either.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  don't  have  to  and  you  do. 

I  suspect  that  at  high  noon  on  some  Thurs- 


day you  might  have  to  do  the  duties  of  your 
office  and  place  them  under  some  form  of 
discipline  with  respect  to  the  criticism  meted 
out,  not  only  to  your  ministry,  but  to  the 
highly  opiniated  versions  of  the  Criminal 
Code  and,  to  a  degree,  subversions  of  the 
Bail  Act.  There's  nothing  wrong  with  the 
Bail  Act,  it's  been  said  over  and  over  again; 
it's  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  adminis- 
tered. The  administration  of  the  Act  doesn't 
seem  to  be  that  far  out.  If  you  don't  like  it, 
it's  a  new  thing,  it  weighs  heavily  upon  you, 
you  find  this  business  of  weak-kneed,  bleed- 
ing-hearted legislators  giving  in  to  e\'ery  form 
of  human  complacency  and  guile. 

Well,  you  could  take  the  beggars  down  to 
the  police  station  and  lock  them  up  for  the 
night.  Nothing  would  be  a  better  cure.  They 
won't  be  back  in  the  entanglements  of  the 
law  for  a  good  long  time.  This  business  of 
spoonfeeding  and  giving  milk  to  the  public, 
letting  them  go  home  and  giving  them  a 
summons,  we  find  that  terribly  unpalatable. 
How  will  you  ever  get  an  ordered  society 
and  disciplined  citizenry  treating  people  with 
that  particular  form  of  kindliness?  No  sir. 

I  never  heard  any  member  of  this  House 
speak  out  in  this  particular  direction  in  this 
wise,  and  I  wonder  if  it  isn't  the  truth  of  the 
matter  neverthless,  and  just  what  you  think 
as  to  what  suzerainty  should  be  enjoyed  by 
these  particular  men  inside  the  demesne  of 
Ontario. 

Finally,  I  have  been  asked  by  the  member 
for  High  Park  (Mr.  Shulman)  to  ask  a  very 
specific  question  to  which  we  insist  on  know- 
ing the  answer:  To  what  degree  have  you 
made  official  use  of  Ontario  airplanes?  "The 
air  force  over  here  has  put  a  blanch  in  the 
cheek  of  Cambodia.  We  want  to  know  a  few 
details.  What  use  have  you  made  of  govern- 
ment aircraft  in  the  last  year?  Thank  you 
very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Can't  I  get  a  few  answers? 

Mr.  Chairman:  It'll  come,  it'll  come.  Just 
wait. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  you  want  to  answer 
now,  Mr.  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
very  briefly,  I  know  that  both  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  don't  expect  all  of  their  queries 
to  be  answered— 
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Mr.  Renwick:  We  do. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  do,  and  quite  rightly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  However,  dealing  with  the 
problems  with  the  Planning  Act,  and  the  con- 
veyancing under  the  Planning  Act,  and  the 
court  of  appeal's  decisions  in  respect  to  ques- 
tions put  to  it  by  the  Attorney  General— as 
the  members  know,  the  court  of  appeal  indi- 
cated, basically,  that  if  there  isn't  a  fraudu- 
lent device  used  in  a  conveyance  and  the 
conveyancer  has  successfully  avoided  the 
application  of  the  particular  legislation,  this 
could  be  considered  a  valid  title. 

I  think  the  member  for  Riverdale  ques- 
tions the  court  of  appeal  for  applying  this 
rather  narrow  interpretation  of  the  legisla- 
tion, particularly  when  the  intent  of  the 
Legislature,  in  fact,  is  known.  The  only  thing 
I  would  say  about  that  is  that  there  is  no 
doubt  about  the  question  that  legislation 
must  express,  in  the  law,  what  it  means;  for 
that,  of  course,  is  what  the  person  who  is 
involved  in  the  interpretation  of  that  legisla- 
tion must  be  able  to  rely  on. 

I  realize  that  in  the  whole  area  of  land 
law  and  conveyancing  the  public  is  involved; 
the  government  is  involved,  probably  in  these 
areas  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  area  of 
income  tax.  It  has  been  a  fact  since  we  had 
the  first  application  of  income  tax  that  it  was 
quite  proper  for  the  citizen  and  for  his 
counsel  or  for  his  tax  expert  to  save  what  he 
could  from  the  payment  of  taxes  as  long  as 
he  obeyed  the  law.  In  other  words,  if  he 
found  loopholes,  if  he  was  able  successfully 
to  avoid  the  application  of  the  Income  Tax 
Act,  this  was  all  quite  all  right.  This  was 
expected  and  this  is  why  we  have  legislation; 
this  is  why  we  have  lawyers. 

Now,  whether  or  not  in  the  area  of  land 
law  and  in  conveyancing  it  is  incumbent 
upon  the  courts,  in  some  way,  to  try  to 
analyse  and  interpret  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature,  of  course,  is  something  that  is 
debatable.  It  can  be  discussed  among  lawyers. 
My  only  reply  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
be  that  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
have  the  best  possible  draftsmen  to  draft  our 
legislation  so  that  there  aren't  the  loopholes 
we  find  now  existing  in  some  of  our  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  conveyancing.  When  some- 
one is  successful  in  developing  some  type  of 
scheme  or  is  able  to  avoid  the  application  of 
legislation,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us,  of  course, 
to  amend  that  legislation  immediately. 

In  dealing  with  the  remarks  of  the— 

Mr.  Renwick:  Perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
fore the  minister  goes  on,  isn't  there  some 


sense  of  obligation  on  the  government  to 
validate  the  titles  of  persons  who  are  now 
placed  in  the  position  where  they  don't  know 
whether  they  have  a  good  title  or  do  not 
have  a  good  title  to  land?  Surely  there  must 
be  something  incumbent  on  the  government 
to  deal  with  that  specific  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you 
have  a  situation  as  flagrant  as  exists  at  the 
present  time  in  this  whole  area  of  checker- 
boarding, where  there  was  no  real  legislation 
dealing  with  land  separations  at  the  munici- 
pal level  and  where  it  was  incumbent  upon 
the  province  to  legislate  in  a  very  broad  way, 
when  many  of  the  conveyances  took  place 
prior  to  that  legislation  and  some  after,  and 
when  there  still  were  loopholes  and  ways  to 
circumvent  that  legislation,  in  view  of  the 
hardships  that  exist  as  a  result  of  that,  cer- 
tainly the  government  has  to  consider  some 
type  of  validation  legislation. 

Mr.  Renwick:   May  I  just  again  comment 
to  the  minister?  There  is  in  the  Interpreta- 
tion Act  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  a  sec- 
tion   relating    to    the    interpretation    of    the 
statutes  of  this  province  which  is  binding  on 
the  courts  and  which  the  courts  didn't  refer 
to  at  all  in  their  decision.  The  Interpretation 
Act  provides  very  clearly  in  section  10  that: 
Every  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  reme- 
dial, whether  its  immediate  purport  is  to 
direct  the  doing  of  anything  that  the  Legis- 
lature deems  to  be  for  the  public  good  or 
to  prevent  or  punish  the  doing  of  anything 
that  it  deems  to  be  contrary  to  the  pubhc 
good;   and  shall   accordingly  receive  such 
fair,  large  and  liberal  construction  and  in- 
terpretation as  will  best  ensure  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object  of  the  Act,  according 
to  its  true  intent,  meaning  and  spirit. 

In  the  face  of  language  such  as  that,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  court 
to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  when  it  is  dealing  in 
matters  of  the  public  good  relating  to  the 
plarming  of  land  use. 

In  strict  legal  terms  this  is  the  point  I  am 
making,  that  that  provision  of  the  Interpreta- 
tion Act  is  totally  ignored  when  the  court  is 
dealing  in  this  ancient  game  of  the  convey- 
ancers' art.  I  think  that  that  section  clearly 
distinguishes  the  taxing  statutes,  where  I 
think  we  all  agree  on  the  strict  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statute  when  it  is  extracting 
money  from  the  citizen.  That  isn't  what  the 
Planning  Act  was  doing. 

The  Planning  Act  was  dealing  with  the 
public  good  in  an  area  where  it  was  necessary 
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to  override  the  private  rights  of  properi:y. 
What  the  courts  have  done,  as  they  always 
do,  is  to  fail  to  understand  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  province  is  quite  capable  of 
passing  a  statute  which  will  override  the 
private  rights  of  landowners  in  the  convey- 
ance of  their  property.  That  is  what  section 
10  of  the  Interpretation  Act  means.  Perhaps 
next  time  there  is  a  reference  to  the  courts, 
you  could  ask  the  courts  to  give  their  judicial 
interpretation  of  whether  or  not  section  10 
wasn't  suflBcient  to  form  a  basis  upon  which 
they  could  have  answered  question  9  clearly 
and  affirmatively,  and  simply  said  to  the 
Legislature  and  to  the  people  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  'If  you  don't  like  what  they  did, 
kick  them  out  at  the  next  time  around  in  the 
election,  but  when  they  have  enacted  stat- 
utes give  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and 
don't  give  the  rights  of  private  property  para- 
mount rights  over  the  express  intention  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  about 
matters  aflFecting  the  public  weal." 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  The  only  thing  I  would 
like  to  add  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is,  for 
example,  when  there  are  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in  respect  to  the 
constitution,  particularly  vis-a-vis  federal  or 
provincial  rights  or  vires,  the  interpretation 
of  the  statute,  an  old  statute  like  that,  is  a 
very  basic  question  and  a  very  real  con- 
sideration. 

In  this  situation,  as  the  hon.  member  well 
knows,  we  have  the  Attorney  General  asking 
a  number  of  hypothetical  questions  to  the 
court  of  appeal.  We  have  no  real  adversary 
system,  no  real  submissions  or  debate  and  no 
real  hearing  in  the  normal  sense.  I  am  won- 
dering if  they  really  went  into  the  interpre- 
tation or  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  as  much 
as  they  normally  would. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  spent  a  good  deal  of 
the  judgement  dealing  with  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  dealing  with 
the  points  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore,  we  are  moving  toward  the  ob- 
jectives that  he  suggested  as  far  as  using 
more  coloured  papers,  for  example;  there  are 
what  you  might  want  to  call  many  exotic 
areas  of  research  that  we  intend  to  move 
into  in  the  next  few  months. 

The  hon.  member  mentioned  the  civil  lib- 
erties group  as  one  voice,  and  of  course  he 
mentioned  the  chiefs  of  police  could  be  con- 
sidered another  voice.  But  I  think  we  have 
to  hear  from  all  of  them,  whether  we  agree 
with    their    stances    or    not.    Certainly    the 


chiefs  of  police  in  this  province  feel,  because 
they  are  very  close  to  the  scene,  that  they 
have  a  legitimate  opinion.  I  think  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  view  all  opinions  and,  in 
light  of  those  opinions  and  our  research  and 
consideration,  to  make  the  right  decisions. 

I  don't  think  any  one  group  has  all  the 
good  ideas  or  that  any  one  group  can  be 
considered  wrong  or  archaic  in  its  thinking. 
Certainly  we  are  using  the  device  of  green 
papers  and  different  coloured  papers  to 
gather  opinion  without  definitely  committing 
the  government  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  get 
the  benefit  of  various  opinions  on  some  very 
important  questions. 

The  hon.  member  asked  a  specific  ques- 
tion- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Before  you  come  to  that,  may 
I  simply  say  that  if  a  junior  member  even  of 
high  estate  in  your  ministry  went  about  mak- 
ing public  statements,  you  would  certainly 
see  that  he  was  answerable  to  you. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Association  is  an  au- 
tonomous, completely  divorced  group  of  citi- 
zens who  have  come  together  on  their  own 
and  voluntarily;  as  far  as  I  know  they  re- 
ceive no  benefits  from  your  department  or 
ony  other  source.  They  have  tried  to  do  some 
kind  of  research  work  in  this  general  area— 
surely  their  position  is  different  from  that  of 
the  chiefs  of  police.  I  don't  think  you  have 
really  given  them  very  much  consideration 
over  the  years  as  to  precisely  what  they  want. 
I  don't  wish  to  place  a  blanket  around  them; 
at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  they  have 
enormous  responsibility  in  this  regard  as  sub- 
ordinate officers  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Solici- 
tor General,  and  I  just  wonder  if  that  has 
ever  been  recognized. 

If  an  officer  of  a  police  force  wanted  to 
take  exception  to  what  the  chief  had  to  say 
at  a  Kiwanis  dinner  the  previous  night,  he 
would  very  soon  find  himself  in  hot  water; 
the  chief  of  police  vis-a-vis  you  is  in  the 
same  position.  Do  you  find  that  altogether 
palatable?  Do  you  particularly  welcome  it 
when  all  the  arguments  weigh  in  a  particular 
direction,  a  direction  in  which  legislation 
hasn't  proceeded  for  25  years? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  (Mrs.  Campbell). 

Mr.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Ontario):  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Ontario. 

Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  listened  to  this  with 
some  interest  but  as  a  layman  I  must  admit 
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this  is  certainly  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
a  simple  country  doctor.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  that  we 
might  leave  the  exotic  quite  alone  for  a 
little  while.  There  are  some  very  homely, 
common  everyday  problems  that  need  to  be 
dealt  with  vigorously  and  effectively,  as 
quickly  as  possible— problems  of  which  he  is 
not  totally  ignorant. 

I  have  in  my  riding  a  group  of  people 
about  whom  I  have  spoken  on  many  occa- 
sions to  different  ministries,  and  on  whose 
behalf  I  have  spoken;  and  while  I  haven't 
been  as  noisy  as  my  good  friend  from  Water- 
loo has  been  on  their  behalf,  I  have  other 
methods  of  dealing  with  my  constituency 
problems,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
So  far  your  efforts  haven't  been  very  effec- 
tive in  helping  the  victims  of  Century  City. 

Mr.  Dymond:  They're  equally  effective.  It 
isn't  always  the  big  wind  or  the  earthquake 
or  the  fire  that  achieves  things. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  You 
might  have  the  ear  of  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  It  is 
high  time  we  had  a  government  debate  on 
Century  City. 

Mr.  Dymond:  I  do  want  to  say  to  you, 
however,  that  if  we  leave  out  the  green  and 
blue  and  the  black  and  blue  paper  so  beauti- 
fully and  aptly  discussed  by  my  colleague 
from  Lakeshore,  we  don't  need  to  use  that. 
We  can  use  the  common  ordinary  white 
paper  we  use  every  day  or,  even  without 
paper,  we  can  deal  with  some  of  these 
problems. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  always  fear  the  white  paper. 

Mr.  Dymond:  These  people  sold  their  land 
to  a  developer  and  it  looked  like  a  good  deal. 
This  happened  a  long  time  ago,  in  1968,  in 
fact,  to  begin  with.  It  looked  like  a  good 
deal,  and  it  was  a  good  deal  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned  until  this  government,  in  its 
wisdom,  said  that  this  project  could  not  be 
allowed. 

An  unfortunate  thing  happened,  however. 
Many  of  my  people  were  left  with  mortgages 
which  they  found  were,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  worthless  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned. For  some  2%  or  three  years  the  pur- 
chaser—the developer— has  not  only  been  in 
default  of  the  principle  but  has  been  in 
default  of  the  interest  and,  indeed,  also  in 


default  of  the  taxes,  paying  only  enough  to 
keep  the  property  off  the  market  for  tax  sales. 
The  developers,  through  their  legal  ex- 
perts, tell  me  that  it  is  because  of  an  amend- 
ment which  we  passed  to  the  Planning  Act— 
an  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  draw 
to  your  attention,  which  was  passed  after 
these  farmers  sold  their  lands  and  now  they 
can't  foreclose  their  mortgages.  They  can't 
reclaim  their  lands  and  they're  completely 
frustrated  in  all  of  their  eflForts.  I  urge  the 
government,  Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Justice  —  and  that's  a 
good  word,  justice- 
Mr.  Good:  There  has  been  none  up  to 
now. 

Mr.  Dymond:  —it's  a  word  that's  very  mean- 
ingful in  this  matter.  I  urge  him  to  exercise 
his  full  sense  of  justice  and  find  some  way, 
quickly  and  definitely,  of  making  it  possible 
for  these  people  either  to  be  paid  for  the 
land  or  to  reclaim  it  in  the  ordinary  course 
as  the  average  citizen  has  a  right  to  do. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Had  to 
speak  out  on  that,  when  your  usual  back 
door  method  didn't  work. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1101? 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  certainly 
glad  we've  been  able  to  bring  the  whole 
problem  of  Century  City  out  into  public 
debate  in  this  Legislature.  It's  something  that 
should  have  been  done  two  years  ago  and  I 
welcome  the  remarks  of  the  member  for 
Ontario.  I  hope  that,  on  his  behalf,  the  gov- 
ernment will  move  now  that  the  thing  has 
been  brought  out  into  the  open  because  the 
people  in  Century  City  are  fed  up  right  up  to 
here! 

They  don't  know  where  to  turn.  They've 
spoken  to  everyone  in  cabinet,  their  own 
members,  the  member  for  Ontario  South  (Mr. 
W.  Newman)  and,  finally,  I  got  involved  in 
it.  This  is  the  first  time,  to  my  knowledge, 
there's  been  any  public  debate  in  this  Legis- 
lature about  this  shameful  thing  which  has 
existed  for  over  two  years.  I  commend  the 
member  for  Ontario  for  bringing  it  out  again. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  an  amendment 
before  us  by  Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  before  you 

get  to  the  amendment- 
Mr.  Good:  Let's  get  a  response  from  the 

minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:   Mr.  Chairman,  all   I  can 
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say  is  that  as  far  as  this  whole  business  of 
checkerboarding  and  the  circumventing  of 
the  Planning  Act  is  concerned,  this  is  some- 
thing that  is  under  discussion  in  our  policy 
field  and  I'm  sure  that  the  Attorney  General 
will  tell  you  during  his  estimates  that  we 
have  every  intention  of  doing  something 
about  it.  There  is  no  sense  in  prolonging  it. 
The  problem  won't  go  away.  The  situation, 
as  the  hon.  members  for  Ontario  and  Water- 
loo North  mentioned,  will  not  improve  until 
we  move.  We  have  to  move  and  there  has 
to  be  legislation  here. 

To  the  member  for  Lakeshore,  just  one  trip 
and  that's  only  since  September. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  St.  George. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I'm  just  a  new  girl  here  so  perhaps 
I'm  not  quite  acquainted  with  all  of  the 
matters  pertaining  to  this  ministry,  as  my 
friends  and  colleagues  are. 

I  have  noted  recommendation  8(1)  in  the 
third  COGP  report  and  it  said:  "Policy  mini- 
sters without  operating  responsibility  should 
be  appointed  to  devote  full-time  attention  to 
(1)  setting  priorities  .  .  ." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  my  simple  mind,  I 
would  like  to  understand  what  the  priorities 
are  which  have  in  fact  been  set  by  the 
secretary.  I  would  like  to  understand  what 
the  priorities  are  with  reference  to  organized 
crime  in  this  province,  because  it  was  my 
impression  that  this  government  was  brought, 
kicking  and  screaming,  to  the  position  of 
setting  up  a  royal  commission  to  investigate 
one  aspect,  basically,  of  this  whole  field. 

Perhaps  the  secretary  could  answer  that 
question— could  tell  us  whether  he  approves 
of  the  type  of  investigation  which  has  been 
going  on  in  the  sister  province  of  Quebec,  or 
just  how  he  feels  this  matter  should  be 
handled,  if  in  fact  it  is  one  of  his  priorities. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  Aren't 
you  lucky,  Bob? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  You're  right. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  After  receiving  the  infor- 
mation as  to  what  the  priorities  are,  I  would 
like  to  understand  what  leadership  has  been 
given  in  policy  development  by  this  secretary. 
Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  seen  evi- 
dence of  it,  but  of  course,  as  I  say,  I  haven't 
been  here  all  that  long. 

Thirdly,  I  should  like  to  have  spelled  out 
for  me  just  what  co-ordinating  has  gone  on 
among  the  respective  policy  fields  in  this 
galaxy.  On  top  of  that  I  would  like  to  know 


how  many  tours  this  secretary  has  taken— 
the  road-shows  which  I  understand  one  of 
the  secretaries  has  undertaken. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  whole  philosophy  of  this 
third  report— and  I  think  I'd  better  quote  so 
I  shan't  be  accused  of  misquoting.  The  re- 
port lists  "the  major  aspects  of  a  policy 
minister's  role,"  and  I'm  quoting  from  page 
16  of  the  interim  report  No.  3,  dated  Dec. 
19,  1971:  "The  second  major  aspect  of  a 
policy  minister's  role  affects  his  relationship 
with  the  general  public." 

It  is  intended,  according  to  my  reading  of 
this  report,  that  the  secretary,  having  been 
relieved  of  administrative  responsibilities, 
will  be  consulting  with  the  public  to  advise 
the  public  of  the  policies  of  this  super- 
ministry  and  perhaps  of  other  aspects  of  the 
galaxy. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  that  all 
of  these  questions  relate  very  clearly  and 
definitely  to  the  matter  of  the  estimates  which 
I'm  being  asked  to  review.  If  I  might  have 
answers  to  those  questions,  Mr.  Chairman, 
then  I  might  be  better  able  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  in  fact,  this  is  a  functioning 
portion  of  this  government  which  ought  to 
be  supported  fully,  or  that  it  is  not  and 
that  I  should  not  then  be  supporting  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  the 
answers. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  What's  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It's  unfortunate  that  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  wasn't  here  on 
Friday  morning. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  that  when  the  minister 
discussed  organized  crime  which  was  the 
member's  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  but  we  did  discuss 
priorities.  We  did  discuss  some  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  policy  secretary  field.  I  attempted 
to  explain  at  that  time  just  what  we  were 
doing  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  collective 
discussion  of  those  areas  that  we  feel  are 
priority  areas.  At  that  time,  as  I  mentioned, 
we  were  involved  in  such  areas  as  unifonn 
store  hours,  Sunday  observance,  the  Compe- 
tition Act  and  bail  reform.  We  also  even 
touched  on  juvenile  courts,  training  schools, 
and  aftercare. 

All  I  can  say  is  that,  in  a  situation  where 
we  have  a  particular  policy  matter,  that  may 
be  brought  to  our  attention  in  various  ways. 
We'll  use  an  example  of  a  delegation  making 
a  submission  to  us,  a  group  of  people  saying 
that  we  should  move  in  this  particular  area. 
We,  as  a  secretariat,  listen  to  those  people. 
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We  may  listen  to  delegations  from  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  It  may  be  as  a  result 
of  research  requested  or  commissioned  by 
us;  we  may  have  a  report.  In  any  event,  our 
secretariat  then  sits  doviai  and  discusses  this. 
It  is  then  that  we  decide  that  the  certain 
appropriate  minister  within  the  policy  field 
should  draft  legislation  which  we  consider, 
or  it  could  be  a  green  paper,  as  the  Ministry 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  is 
doing  with  respect  to  credit  reporting.  Then 
when  that  is  again  discussed  by  us,  and 
further  honed  by  us,  it  goes  to  the  policy 
and  priorities  board,  which  is  chaired  by  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  of  which  the  three 
policy  secretaries  are  members,  as  well  as  the 
Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  and  the  Chairman  of 
tiae  Management  Board  (Mr.  Winkler).  Then  if 
it  is  approved  by  policies  and  priorities  or 
amendments  are  made  at  that  stage,  it  goes 
on  to  cabinet,  caucus  and  legislation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  guys  are  so  enamoured 
with  this  process  of  yours,  and  so  far  it  isn't 
yielding  anything. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Oh,  dry 
up! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That's  the  procedure. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  an  enormous  dilation  of 
activity  by  the  ministry  with  no  concrete 
results. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  told  the  members  about 

some  of  the  priorities,  as  I  have  mentioned. 

There   are   bills   that   have  been   introduced 

during  this  current  session- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  talks  about  the 

ministry  and  it  isn't  working. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Oh,  shut  up! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —and  there  will  be  more 
bills  during  this  session  which  are  the  result 
of  those  policies. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  hasn't  been  one  this 
session  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  There  have  been  28  bills 
this  session  and  20  from  the  Justice  policy 
field. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  All  of  them  insignificant. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Not  of  any  significance!  The 
minister  knows  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  There  are  some.  The  meaty 
ones  are  still  to  come,  I  admit. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  what  I  said,  you 
haven't  brought  in  one  yet. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Havrot:  Oh,  shut  up! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  There's  a  couple  of  them 

there. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Where  has  the  minister  been 
for  the  last  eight  months? 

Mr.  Foulds:  They  were  housekeeping  bills. 
The  member  for  Scarborough  East  (Mrs. 
Birch)  seconded  them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  had  eight  months  to  pro- 
duce these  bills.  Where  was  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  can  you 
button  his  lip  before  I  go  over  and  do  it? 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  is  being  pro- 
vocative. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  I  was  saying,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
organized  crime,  we  have  our  inquiry.  We 
don't  like  inquiries;  we  don't  think  that  is  the 
way  to  deal  with  organized  crime.  We  would 
like  to  see  evidence,  charges  laid  and  con- 
victions. But  when  there  isn't  sufficient  evi- 
dence, this  is  a  second-best  approach  to 
ferreting  out  the  criminal  element  and  getting 
to  some  sort  of  solution  to  the  problem  as 
exists  at  the  present  time  in  the  construc- 
tion industry. 

I  don't  particularly  like  what  is  going  on 
in  Quebec.  I  think  the  terms  of  reference  of 
that  inquiry  are  much  too  broad;  too  many 
people  are  being  slandered,  there's  too  much 
of  a  witch-hunt  going  on,  and  there  is  too 
much  guilt  by  association.  So,  in  my  opinion, 
that  type  of  inquiry  should  be  avoided. 

I    can    say   to   the   hon.    member   for   St. 
George  that  I  haven't  taken  any  tours,  but  I 
have  as  much  as  possible— by  tours  I  think 
she  means  mainly  of  the  select  committee- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  No! 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Oh,  I  thought  you  were 
being  facetious.  I'm  sorry. 

If  you  mean  have  I  visited  various  institu- 
tions in  the  province,  I've  been  to  various 
correctional  institutions  in  the  province,  for 
example.  I've  met  with  people  who  are  con- 
nected with  this  secretariat  in  an  indirect 
way  in  the  whole  field  of  justice,  for  example. 
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Yes,  I  have  met  with  people  in  diflFerent 
parts  of  the  province.  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
met  people  who  would  ordinarily  go  to 
another  ministry.  When  we  meet  those  people 
the  results  of  those  meetings  are  then  taken 
to  our  weekly  poUcy  committee  meeting. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  is  so  banal  it  defies 
belief.  It  really  is. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  the 
question— not  because  I  hadn't  read  what  was 
said  here  on  Friday— it  was  because,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  really  couldn't  believe  what  I 
had  read.  Do  I  take  it  then  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  of  Justice  forms  his  priorities 
on  the  basis  of  deputations  which  come  with 
some  form  of  complaint?  Is  there  no  one  in 
the  ministry  who  might  in  these  terms  think 
for  themselves,  and  look  at  the  types  of  legis- 
lation we  have,  and  bring  forward  something 
to  give  some  more  human  type  of  concept  to 
our  legislation  and  our  legislative  processes? 

Must  it  always  wait  for  somebody  in  the 
commimity  to  put  the  matter  forward?  And 
if  it  does,  does  it  really  honesdy  require  this 
kind  of  money  to  sit  down  and  assess  the 
relative  merits  of  deputations  bearing  briefs? 
And  if  it  does,  why  can't  it  be  done  through 
a  regular  department  rather  than  at  this  kind 
of  an  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
talked  about  deputations  and  submissions,  I 
was  really  just  trying  to  give  one  example. 
The  way  policy  is  formed  by  government  is 
the  result  of  a  lot  of  input;  it's  input  from 
experience,  it's  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  arduous  tasks  you  have. 

■  Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  amend  existing  legisla- 
tion to  meet  whatever  the  current  needs  are. 
We  have  talked  about  that  tonight,  for  ex- 
ample, in  respect  to  the  Planning  Act. 

In  commissioning  research,  for  example 
from  the  Centre  of  Criminology,  we  feel  a 
little  ahead  of  public  opinion  in  many  re- 
spects. And  there  again,  we  can  enact  legis- 
lation or  formulate  policy.  It  is  not  all  as  a 
result  of  deputations,  but  all  I  am  saying  is 
that  there  is  some  need  to  co-ordinate  the 
activities  of  three  or  four  ministries  within  a 
secretariat,  and  this  is  the  main  purpose  of 
the  policy  secretary. 

If  there  are  areas  where,  for  example,  they 
feel  more  policing  or  more  law  enforcement 
is  needed,  what  effect  does  this  have  on  our 
courts?  What  general  effect  does  this  have 
on  the  administration  of  justice,  what  effect 
does  it  have  on  our  institutions  as  far  the 


Minister  of  Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Apps) 
is  concerned? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  sound  so  embarrassed 
when  you  say  all  these  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Those  are  all  areas  that  are 
similar,  that  are  part  of  the  secretariat,  and 
where  a  certain  amount  of  leadership  is 
necessary. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  wonder  if  I  could  ques- 
tion the  minister  further,  Mr.  Chairman?  Do 
I  take  it,  then,  that  the  secretary  is  telling  us 
that  the  thrust  of  recommendation  8(1)  has 
been  changed  in  practice;  that  co-ordinating 
related  programmes  of  government  is  the  top 
job  of  the  secretary,  rather  than  setting  priori- 
ties and  providing  leadership  in  policy  de- 
velopment? Is  that  what  the  secretary  has  just 
told  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  George  is  not  trying 
to  place  priorities  in  the  phrases  within  that 
particular  paragraph.  They  are  all  equal. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  under- 
stand what  the  secretary  said.  I  don't  know 
much  about  the  operation  of  the  law,  but  I 
get  the  distinct  impression  that  the  secretary 
said  you  pursue  the  law  in  conjunction  with 
the  ability  of  the  courts  to  handle  it  and  the 
penitentiary  system  to  hold  the  criminals. 

That  is  what  it  soimded  like  to  me— that 
you  set  your  priorities  based  on  whether  the 
courts  are  capable  of  handling  the  additional 
workload  and  whether  the  correctional  in- 
stitutional system  is  suflBciently  advanced  to 
handle  the  additional  prisoners. 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  they've  still  got  some 
vacancies. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Is  that  real? 
Is  that  what  you  meant  to  say,  because  I 
listened  to  you  very  carefully? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  are  putting  too  literal 
an  interpretation  on  what  I  said: 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  are  being  very  literal 
tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  1  use  another  example. 
That  maybe  was  not  a  good  enough  example, 
but  you  are  grabbing  at  something  rather 
than  what  I  am  attempting  to  analyse  and 
attempting  to  answer  in  the  hon.  members' 
questions.  You  are  putting,  as  I  say,  too 
literal  an  interpretation  on  it. 

To  use  another  example:   If  we  feel  that 
the  rate  of  recidivism  is  too  high- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Rate  of  what? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Recidivism.  If  it  is  too 
high,  then  there  must  be  something  the 
matter  with  the  system. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  are  you  doing  about  it, 
then? 

Mr.  Renwick:  You  haven't  got  the  informa- 
tion to  make  that  decision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  We  do  have  that  informa- 
tion. This  is  the  type  of  information  we  are 
after  all  the  time.  Why  is  it  too  high?  Is  it 
the  courts,  is  it  the  method  of  law  enforce- 
ment, or  is  it  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
operating  our  institutions? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  After  a  year,  do  you  have 
some  answers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Those  things  all  have  to  be 
considered. 

If  in  spite  of  harsher  sentences,  for  ex- 
ample, people  are  staying  longer  in  institu- 
tions, and  yet  the  crime  rate  goes  up,  we 
should  find  out  why.  These  are  the  areas 
where  we  should  have  some  research;  areas 
where  all  the  ministries  within  the  policy  sec- 
tion have  some  interest  and  where  we  have 
to  show  some  leadership  and  come  up  with 
some  solutions. 

Mr.  Deans:  Just  for  clarification,  because  it 
is  interesting  to  me,  is  the  crime  rate  going 
up,  and  have  you  decided  whether  or  not  it 
is  because  of  longer  sentences?  Is  it,  in  fact, 
resulting  in  a  policy  which  will  change  the 
structure  of  the  judicial  system? 

Flon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No. 

Mr.  Deans:  Have  you  looked  at  the  very 
things  you  have  raised— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes. 

Mr.  Deans:  —and  have  you  come  to  any 
conclusions?  I  suppose  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  find  out— whether,  in  the  course  of 
the  time  you  have  been  in  the  job,  you  have 
come  to  any  conclusions  in  regard  to: 

(a)  the  sentencing,  and  whether  or  not  it 
is  appropriate; 

(b)  the  institutions,  and  whether  they  are 
able  to  do  their  job  and  whether  they  are 
doing  it;  and 

(c)  whether  or  not  we  are  turning  out 
people  at  the  other  end  who  have,  in  fact, 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  rehabilitated  and 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Have  you  done  that  kind  of  a  study?  It 
seems  rather  elementary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It  is  elementary.  We  haven't 


done  a  formal  study,  as  outlined  by  the  hon. 
member.  As  I  say,  again  you  are  being  too 
literal.  You  are  taking  an  example  and  asking 
for  information  of  the  example. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  what  I  am  saying.  These 
are  examples  you  gave. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  was  an  example  the  minister 
gave,  and  we  haven't  found  out  after  two 
days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  All  right. 

Now  this  is  again  all  part  of  the  whole 
area.  We  have  information.  We  have  informa- 
tion on  sentencing  in  Ontario.  We  have  infor- 
mation on  the  rate  of  recidivism.  We  have 
the  whole  area  of  rehabilitation  under  study. 

Now  in  some  areas,  for  example,  street 
crimes  where  victims  are  involved  and  the 
rate  is  going  up,  we  are  concerned  that  sen- 
tencing hasn't  been  consistent.  There  is  too 
much  difference  in  the  sentencing  for  the 
same  crime  in  certain  parts  of  the  province. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  whole  area 
of  parole  and  bail,  and  we  think  this  is  neces- 
sarily directly  related  with  the  crime  rate. 

On  the  question  of  juvenile  crime,  we  are 
wondering  if,  for  example,  our  aftercare  is 
sufficient;  whether  or  not  the  type  of  parole 
and  care  that  young  people  have  after  they 
leave  one  of  our  trade  schools,  for  example, 
is  sufficient  or  should  we  move  more  and 
more  into  group  homes  and  this  type  of 
thing. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well  what  do  you  think? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  These  are  things  we  are 
considering.  And  we  are  considering  these 
in  light  of  statistics  and  research  information 
that  we  commission  outside,  and  information 
we  can  gather  ourselves  in  the  secretariat. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Could  I  ask  a  question 
following  that? 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  this  point?  All  right! 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Is  the  secretary  beginning 
now  to  deal  in  a  qualitative  analysis  of  jus- 
tice rather  than  the  quantitative,  merchandis- 
ing type  of  justice  analysis  that  has  gone  on 
in  this  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  would  say  yes. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Good! 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Vic- 
toria-Haliburton . 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  associate  myself  with  a  few  of  the  remarks 
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the  member  for  Riverdale  made  with  regard 
to  checkerboarding  and  land  division  and  the 
Planning  Act.  But  I  also  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  was  not  happy  with  the  decision  that 
was  made  by  the  courts  on  the  stated  10 
questions,  because  quite  frankly  I  was  very 
much  disturbed  when  I  saw  the  court  inter- 
pretation in  relation  to  this  Legislature's  in- 
tent. It  seems  to  me  that  what  was  set  up 
here  was  a  very  rare  situation  for  a  British 
parliamentary  system,  and  much  more  to  the 
intent  and  method  of  a  congressional  system 
in  the  republican  form  of  government.  When 
one  saw  the  court  interpretation,  it  was  some- 
what different  than  what  the  Legislature  had 
in  intent  on  any  basic  law. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  quite  a 
difference  and  one  that  our  cabinet  should 
have  immediately  done  certain  things  about. 
We  have  only  a  few  members  in  this  House 
who  are  affected  to  any  great  extent  by  this 
checkerboarding.  There  are  a  few  minor 
cases  involving  a  few  members,  but  there  are 
three  or  four  here  who  are  very  basically  in- 
volved with  several  hundred  titles. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  this  whole  matter 
and  the  discussion  that  has  been  taken  place 
with  the  policy  secretary  is  one  that  should 
have  been  dealt  with  by  the  ministry  respon- 
sible for  the  Planning  Act.  And  further,  much 
as  I  agree  with  the  member  for  St.  George 
in  this  regard,  much  of  the  discussion  here 
tonight  should  have  been  undertaken  under 
the  estimates  of  the  various  ministries  rather 
than  with  this  minister,  because  really  it 
hasn't  been  policy,  it  has  been  matters  of 
money  and  estimates.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  Stipes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

There  is  one  thing  I  think  that  I  do  have 
a  responsibility  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Justice  secretary,  and  it's  as  a  result  of 
a  dialogue  I  got  into  with  the  judiciary  in 
Thunder  Bay,  as  well  as  many  people  who 
are  in  the  legal  field  in  Thunder  Bay.  There 
has  been  considerable  dialogue  here,  and  in 
this  Legislature,  about  the  abolition  of  grand 
juries  across  the  province.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  I  think  one  of  the  grand  juries  sitting 
around  Metropolitan  Toronto  has  asked  that 
they  be  legislated  out  of  business. 

The  legal  fraternity  in  Thunder  Bay  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  grand  jury  system 
should  be  continued.  They  give  two  reasons 
for  it,  and  they  have  asked  me  to  quote  from 
remarks  that  were  made  by  Justice  Holland, 
who  was  appointed  just  a  short  time  ago. 


In  addressing  the  grand  jury  and  calling 
the  roll,  he  went  back  into  the  historical 
background  for  setting  up  grand  juries.  He 
went  back  even  before  the  Norman  conquest. 
He  drew  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  bringing  Queen's  justice  to  the  area,  and 
he  told  them  that  no  one  should  be  put 
through  a  trial  unless  there  is  some  case 
against  them.  He  said  it  was  their  job  to 
decide  whether  or  not  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  warrant  a  person  going  on  trial. 

The  legal  people  in  northwestern  Ontario 
feel  very  strongly  that  there  is  a  need  for  the 
continuation  of  that  kind  of  scrutiny. 

In  addition  to  that,  he  said  that  a  most 
important  function  of  the  grand  jury  is  the 
inspection  of  public  institutions.  The  people 
in  northwestern  Ontario  feel  very  strongly 
that  you  need  a  body  that  will  go  around 
and  inspect  these  institutions,  whether  they 
be  the  jails  or  whether  they  be  institutions 
where  people  are  held  for  rehabilitation  pur- 
poses. He  felt,  and  the  judiciary  and  the  legal 
fraternity  of  northwestern  Ontario,  felt,  that 
this  was  something  that  was  worthwhile  con- 
tinuing. 
He  says: 

I  have  the  power  to  deal  with  any  man 
in  that  jail,  and  if  there  is  something 
wrong,  let  me  know.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant duty. 

Mr.   Justice  Holland  told  jurors  to  question 
inmates  of  the  jails  in  the  absence  of  officials 
in  case  they  might  be  afraid  to  answer  honest- 
ly while  being  supervised. 
He  went  on  to  say: 

You  must  also  inspect  the  building,  the 
facilities  and  food— look  for  fire  escapes,  for 
example-^and  report  to  me.  Grand  jurors 
will  be  provided  with  lists  of  all  the  public 
institutions  in  the  Thunder  Bay  district  and 
the  last  date  on  which  they  were  examined. 

The  judge  advised  them  particularly  to  in- 
spect homes  for  the  aged. 

Mr.  Justice  Holland  expressed  his  regret 
in  hearing  talk  about  doing  away  with  the 
grand  jury,  and  he  said  it  would  be  a  sad 
thing  as  they  can  do  a  lot  of  good,  especi- 
ally in  regard  to  public  institutions. 

So  on  their  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  all 
citizens  in  northwestern  Ontario,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  minister  for  the  Justice  policy  field 
to  assure  the  people  that,  at  least  in  north- 
western Ontario,  the  grand  jury  system  will 
•continue;  and  hopefully  those  to  whom  they 
are  reporting  will  be  much  more  responsive 
to  the  recommendation  they  are  making  for 
improvement  in  the  judiciary  system  and  the 
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rehabilitation    system    in    that    part    of    the 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  just 
very  briefly  say  that  the  pubhc  review  com- 
mittee, which  will  replace  the  grand  jury, 
will  in  fact  inspect  all  public  buildings  in 
the  same  way  as  the  grand  jury  has  been 
doing.  The  main  reason  that  McRuer  recom- 
mended this  change  be  made  was  that  the 
grand  jury  really  had  a  dual  function.  As 
well  as  inspecting  buildings  and  commenting 
on  those,  it  also  reviewed  bills  of  indictment. 
This  will  not  be  taken  on  by  the  public  re- 
view commission;  this  will  be  done  by  way 
of  preliminary  hearing,  or  there  may  be  an 
amendment  to  the  Code  to,  in  some  way,  fill 
this  vacuum. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Pardon  me,  just  for  clarifica- 
tion on  the  function  of  reviewing  bills  of 
indictment:  How  do  you  propose  specifically 
to  fill  the  role  that  was  formerly— or  is  pres- 
ently—being filled  by  the  grand  jury?  Have 
you  consulted  with  the  legal  fraternity  in  all 
areas  of  the  province  to  see  what  is  their 
opinion?  They  are  closer  to  it  than  any  of  us, 
much  closer  even  than  you  people  are  sitting 
dowTi  here. 

The  legal  fraternity  up  there  felt  that  it 
fills  a  very  badly  needed  role  and  does  it 
quite  adequately.  I  wonder  why  you  would 
seek  to  change  something  which  in  their 
opinion  works  so  very  well.  Just  because 
McRuer  suggests  it,  it  doesn't  necessarily 
mean  that  it  is  valid  for  all  parts  of  the 
province. 

They  felt  very  strongly  about  it  when  I 
spoke  to  them  and  they  said  I  had  the  author- 
ity to  speak  for  all  the  legal  people  in  north- 
western Ontario.  That  was  their  feeling  and 
they  felt  very  strongly  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  All  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  I  think  in  time  the  fraternity  in 
Thunder  Bay  will  accept  a  new  change. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre.  Is  your  question  on  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  it  isn't. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  has  something  on  the  same 
question. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  minister,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  disposition  is  made  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  grand  jury? 

I  am  specifically  referring  to  my  own  local 
area  where  the  grand  jury  has  been  meeting, 


and  has  submitted  reports  one  year  ago,  in 
January  of  this  year  and  again  in  April  of 
this  year,  recommending  or  suggesting  that 
facilities  were  not  adequate  as  far  as  the 
administration  of  justice  was  concerned  in 
the  community;  that  there  was  need  for  a 
floor  to  be  added  to  the  present  county  court- 
house; and  likewise  that  the  amount  of  funds 
or  the  moneys  paid  to  jurors  was  absolutely 
not  in  keeping  with  the  cost  of  living  today. 

I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General  the  case  of  a  fellow  who  had  been 
on  welfare,  got  off  welfare  and  worked  as  a 
barkeep  in  a  hotel.  Because  he  was  called  to 
grand  jury  he  was  only  paid  $10  a  day— he 
lost  $19  a  day— and  on  $10  a  day  he  could 
not  get  by  at  all.  All  you  were  really  doing 
was  forcing  him  back  on  welfare  by  not  pro- 
viding him  with  sufficient  funds  to  be  able  to 
get  by.  The  $10  a  day  certainly  was  com- 
pletely out  of  time  with  the  times. 

It  was  absolutely  inadequate.  In  a  case 
such  as  I  mentioned— of  the  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Bob  Bailey,  in  which  it  was  a  real 
hardship  to  the  individual— there  should  be 
some  accommodation  made  or  some  discre- 
tion given  to  the  court  in  the  city  to  com- 
pensate the  individual  so  that  you  would  keep 
him  off  welfare. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  your  reply 
to  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  county 
courthouse.  Are  you  going  to  provide  addi- 
tional facilities  by  adding  another  floor? 

You  are  the  policy  minister  so  I  would 
assume  that  any  decision  would  eventually 
have  to  be  made  by  you  rather  than  by  the 
Attorney  General.  Does  the  Attorney  General 
mean  that  he  will  be  making  the  decision 
rather  than  the  policy  minister  as  to  the  need 
for  facilities?  Is  that  what  he  is  telling  me  by 
nodding? 

I  will  ask  the  policy  minister  at  this  time 
concerning  the  two  issues  that  I  raised— the 
need  for  additional  facilities  and  the  pay  to 
jurors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  the  Attorney  General's 
nod  indicated,  this  really  is  something  that 
will  be  decided  within  his  particular  budget 
provisions. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  you 
are  going  to  abolish  them,  though;  They  are 
a  thorn  in  your  side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  It  is  true  that  grand  juries 
year  after  year  bring  down  reports  indicating 
that  the  facilities  are  archaic  and  they  need 
to  be  replaced.  If  we  tried  to  comply  with 
every  request  of  every  grand  jury,  we  would 
outspend  even  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
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Potter),  I  am  sure.  As  you  know,  it  was  just 
a  few  years  ago  that  the  province  took  over 
these  facilities  and  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  that  area,  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  had 
to  replace  a  number  of  old  courthouses. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  it  must  be  done  within 
whatever  budgetary  restrictions  we  might 
have.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  when  we 
do  have  reports  from  grand  juries  we  do  what 
we  can  to  at  least  renovate  and  make  sure 
the  building  is  safe,  that  it  can  be  used  and 
that  there  are  proper  faciUties  for  jurors  and 
witnesses  and  the  personnel  involved  in  con- 
ducting hearings,  as  well  as  sheriff's  staff  and 
other  personnel. 

As  far  as  jurors'  fees  are  concerned,  I  am 
sure  the  Attorney  General  will  agree  with 
me  that  they  need  revamping.  The  fees  are 
too  low,  and  I  give  him  credit,  he  has  recom- 
mended an  increase  in  fees,  and  I  anticipate 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  jurors'  fees. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  this  one  comment 
though,  there  is  a  certain  social  responsibility 
for  all  of  us,  even  those  of  us  with  exemp- 
tions, to  make  some  sacrifice  in  respect  of 
the  administration  of  justice.  I  don't  think  it 
should  be  as  great  as  it  is  now  as  far  as 
jurors'  fees  are  concerned,  but  there  is  this 
obligation  on  people  to  serve  on  juries  and 
help  facilitate  court  hearings  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Having  said  that,  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  an  increase  in  jurors'  fees. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Minister. 
I  do  accept  the  fact  that  there  is  a  respon- 
sibility on  the  citizen,  but  when  the  citizen 
is  being  deprived  of  an  opportimity  of  a 
livelihood  and  is  being  forced  on  welfare, 
and  when  he  does  have  difficulty  with  the 
welfare  system,  then  what  are  you  doing  to 
him?  You  are  really  penalizing  him.  I  think 
you  have  got  to  fairly  well  judge  each  case 
on  its  merits. 

Mr.  Minister,  you  did  mention  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  grand  jury  always 
depend  on  the  financial  resources  of  the 
department  or  the  government.  That  is  true. 
But  when  you  listen  to  a  recommendation 
such  as  this,  concerning  the  provincial  jail- 
to  improve  the  recreational  facilities,  that  is 
exercise,  and  hardtop  the  recreation  area;  the 
existing  area  is  probably  sand— there  isn't 
much  in  the  way  of  funds  required  to  come 
along  and  implement  such  a  recommendation. 
Another  is,  if  it  is  not  possible  to  leave  the 
individual's  cell  doors  open  during  the  day, 
more  seating  facilities  should  be  made  avail- 
able in  the  cell  block.  These  don't  involve 
a  lot  of  money,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please,  those  are  fit- 
ting questions  to  be  asked  of  the  minister 
responsible. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  So  I  ask  the  minister  in 
all  sincerity  to  look  at  the  recommendations 
of  the  grand  jury  very  seriously  and  imple- 
ment at  least  those  that  are  not  involving 
large  expenditures  of  funds,  and  implement 
them  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Those  are  more  fitting  to 
be  under  the  estimates  of  the  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services  than  they  are  to  this 
minister. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  All  right,  I  will  ask 
exactly  the  same  thing  under  Correctional 
Services.  I  wanted  to  conclude  with  the 
minister  here  and  tell  him  to— 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  have  my  permission. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  —to  at  least  take  into 
consideration  the  recommendations  that  I  put 
forth  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  engage  the  minister,  if  you  will,  in  broad 
questions  of  social  philosophy  about  social 
justice,  in  which  I  hope  he  would  feel  en- 
gaged as  the  policy  minister,  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice.  Before  I  go  into  that 
I  would  just  like  to  say  a  word. 

I  wasn't  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the 
House  here  on  Friday,  but  I  did  read  the 
debate  and  thought  that  after  some  of  the 
comments  there  the  minister  might  have  tried 
to  show  a  better  face  to  the  House  tonight 
and  during  the  course  of  these  estimates.  But 
in  fact,  as  he  was  seeking  to  justify  what  he 
did  to  the  members  on  this  side  of  the  Legis- 
lature and  to  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George,  he  writhed  and  entangled  himself  in 
liis  own  machinery,  with  policy  committees 
and  delegations  and  this  sort  of  thing.  You 
can  see  the  diagram  of  it  all  happening  with 
nothing  coming  out,  and  that  really  worries 
me. 

I  thought  that  the  minister  might  have 
taken  some  guidance  from  what  the  House 
was  saying  to  him  on  Friday  and  might  have 
been  able  to  tell  us.  But  in  fact,  any  time  he 
came  close  to  brushing  with  specifics  and  he 
was  asked  about  specifics  from  this  side  of 
the  House  he  said,  "Oh  no,  that  is  just  an 
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example."  And  he  has  not  yet,  Mr.  Chairman, 
introduced  a  specific  policy  recommendation 
or  a  specific  kind  of  study  which  will  guide 
the  ministry  or  the  various  ministries  in  this 
policy  field  arising  out  of  the  activities  of  his 
super  ministry. 

If  he  wants  guidance  on  how  to  spend 
$350,000  well,  in  fact,  a  single  $7,000  or 
$8,000  employee  in  one  or  two  of  the  depart- 
ments of  government  spends,  or  is  respon- 
sible for  spending,  that  much  money  in  a 
year— and  we  don't  need  a  $40,000  minister. 
So  I  came  in  fairly  charitably  disposed,  but 
I'm  not  so  sure  right  now. 

I  rather  tend  to  think  that  the  leader  of 
my  party  (Mr.  Lewis)  is  perfectly  right;  that 
$1,  if  the  minister  was  really  prepared  to  work 
for  that,  would  be  about  what  his  product  in 
the  job  has  been  worth.  Perhaps  he  will  take 
this  debate  to  heart  and,  since  the  Premier 
hasn't  yet  shown  any  disposition  to  get  rid 
of  the  policy  secretariat,  begin  to  show  us 
some  value  for  the  money  that  we  are  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  has  lost  heart 
since  he  was  demoted  from  the  Ministry  of 
the  Environment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  does 
know  that  the  motion  was  made  to  vote  1101? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  I  reahze  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment  was  made 
to  vote  1101. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Not  in  the  statutory 
amount. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  amendment  was  made 
to  vote  1101,  not  to  the  statutory  amount  of 
the  minister's  salary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh!  In  other  words  he  would 
be  paid  to  administer  $1  worth  of  expendi- 
ture, rather  than  $358,000? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
sure  the  member  understood  that  the  amend- 
ment that  was  made  was  for  the  $343,000, 
not  the  $15,000. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  I  did  read  the  debate 
carefully.  I'm  sorry  that  we  didn't  include  a 
reduction  in  the  minister's  salary,  but  I 
suppose  that's  a  tribute  to  the  work  that  he 
has  done  in  previous  ministries  in  the  past. 
It   is   the   sort   of  charitable  kind  of  favour 


one  shows  to  a  long-standing  employee  of 
whom  one  hopes  better  in  the  future  on  the 
basis  of  the  record  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
minister  about  the  question  of  landlord  and 
tenant  law  and  landlord  and  tenant  law 
reform.  It's  a  field  which  unfortunately  he 
did  not  mention  on  Friday  in  outlining  some 
of  the  areas  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  and 
thinking  about  as  policy  minister. 

I'm  directing  these  questions  to  him  be- 
cause they  are  a  matter  of  social  justice,  or 
social  philosophy,  and  because  of  the  in- 
adequate replies  of  other  ministers  of  the 
government  in  the  past.  In  other  words,  I'm 
going  as  near  to  the  top  as  seems  appropriate. 

I'd  like  to  ask  him,  in  fact,  whether  he  has 
given  any  consideration  to  the  imbalance  of 
rights  or  of  power  which  currently  exist  in 
this  province  between  tenants  on  the  one 
hand  and  landlords  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister  said  that  he 
listens  to  deputations.  I  don't  know  if  the 
thought  ever  crossed  his  mind,  but  he  might 
have  wondered  at  some  point  why  he  doesn't 
see  deputations  of  tenants.  There  is  a  good 
reason  for  that.  And  that  is  that  the  power- 
lessness  of  tenants  in  urban  areas  of  Ontario 
today  has  put  them  in  a  position  where  most 
tenants  are  deathly  afraid  of  getting  together 
and  organizing  to  a  point  where  they  bring  a 
deputation  to  your  superministry,  or  to  some 
other  ministry  in  the  Justice  field;  because 
the  moment  they  show  that  kind  of  activity 
they  are  liable  to  be  victimized,  evicted  or 
otherwise  mistreated  by  their  landlords.  And 
they  have  literally  no  right  of  redress  under 
Ontario  law. 

In  fact,  the  only  tenants  who  are  organized 
are  tenants  in  Ontario  Housing  Corp.  housing; 
and  they  do  enjoy  a  certain  security  of  tenure 
and  some  protection  from  this  Legislature  in 
their  discussions  with  the  OHC. 

It's  now  about  3%  years,  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  amend- 
ment which  came  into  force  in  1970  passed 
through  this  Legislature;  and  the  minister  is 
probably  aware  just  how  ineffective  those 
Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  amendments  have 
been. 

In  Ottawa,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince, the  tribunals  which  were  to  be  set  up 
under  that  Act  in  order  to  mediate  disputes 
between  landlord  and  tenants  have  proven  to 
be  totally  ineffective.  They've  proven  to  be 
ineflFective  because  they  didn't  have  any 
teeth. 

In   Ottawa   the   tribvmal   functioned  for  a 
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few  months.  It  heard  a  few  cases;  it  worried 
about  its  liability  in  case  of  suits  and  that 
kind  of  thing.  It  ultimately  heard  no  more 
than  about  three  or  four  cases.  In  those  cases 
the  landlords  generally  refused  to  appear.  I 
think  its  track  record  was  one,  and  one  only, 
case  successfully  resolved. 

The  members  of  the  landlord  and  tenant 
tribunal  resigned  in  disgust  because  of  their 
ineffectiveness— the  fact  they  felt  they  could 
do  no  good.  All  that  has  arisen  from  the  Act 
in  the  Ottawa  area  has  been  as  follows: 
There  is  now  one  employee  who  was  respon- 
sible for  giving  information  to  landlords- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  now  is 
talking  about  an  operating  ministry- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  are  now  talking  about 
an  operating  ministry.  His  responsibility- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  I'm  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I'm   talking   about  the   results   of  the  social 
philosophy  of  this  government. 

Mr.  Chairman:  But  you  had  been  talking 
about  the  operation  and  administration  of  a 
particular  Act. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  this  is  not  even  operated 
under  provincial  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  but  you  had  been  talk- 
ing- 
Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  It  is  pretty 
obvious  to  us. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  is  a  provincial  Act, 
which  is  the  responsibility  of  the  policy  min- 
ister and  his  field  ministers. 

Mr.   Chairman:   It  isn't  his   responsibility. 

He    is    responsible    for    policy,    not   for   the 

actual    operation    or    administration    of    the 

Act- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  I'm  suggesting  that  the  policy 

of  the  minister  has  proved  ineflFective  and— 

Mr.  Chairman:  —that  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  Attorney  General  and  much  more  fit- 
tingly should  be  discussed  imder  his  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  All  right,  I'll  talk  in  a  more 
general  vein,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  suggested, 
the  tribunals  have  failed.  I'm  sure  the  minis- 
ter is  aware  of  that;  I  don't  need  to  go  into 
it  any  more.  I'll  mention  briefly  another 
aspect:  The  courts,  in  administering  the  Act, 
have  proved  themselves  biased  against  ten- 
ants. The  problems  landlords  had  in  getting 


recourse  to  the  Act  have  generally  been  re- 
solved. The  problems  the  tenants  have  had 
have  not  been  resolved. 

In  another  area  in  which  the  minister  has 
general  policy  responsibility  there  has  been 
no  action  and  no  changes;  that  is,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  police  toward  disputes  involving 
landlords  and  tenants.  The  police  have  taken 
the  view  that  these  are  civil  matters  and  they 
have  permitted  evictions  to  take  place.  They 
have  not  interfered  with  what  amounts  to 
assaults  by  landlords  under  the  Act.  They 
have  washed  their  hands  and  told  tenants  to 
seek  civil  recourse  at  a  time  when  brute  force 
was  being  used  upon  them  through  evictions 
on  to  the  street,  with  the  consequent  disrup- 
tive effects  on  them  and  their  families.  The 
police  have  simply  not  interfered,  and  there 
has  been  no  policy  direction  from  the  min- 
ister. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It's  all  the  fault  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Timiskaming,  who  isn't  here. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  field  of 
labour  legislation,  which  is  not  under  this 
ministry,  there  has  been  an  effort  to  try  to 
regulate  the  power  and  responsibilities  of  the 
two  parties  involved,  labour  and  manage- 
ment. In  industries  which  are  organized  there 
is  a  certain  balance— the  right  to  strike  and 
the  right  to  lock  out;  the  right  of  workers  to 
organize  and  certain  rights  which  are  left 
with  management,  known  as  management 
rights.  In  the  area  of  unorganized  labour, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  government  has  stepped 
in  to  ensure  certain  minimal  rights  to  workers 
—hours  of  work,  minimum  wage,  paid  holi- 
days and  that  kind  of  thing.  In  other  words, 
there's  been  an  attempt,  however  faulty,  to 
bring  in  economic  justice  for  people  in  the 
work  place. 

What  I'm  asking,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  whether 
the  minister  is  prepared  to  ensure  social  and 
economic  justice  for  tenants  in  their  dwelling 
place  or  whether  the  Ontario  government  in- 
tends to  simply  leave  the  current  laissez-faire, 
free-market  situation  as  it's  called,  which  is 
having  intolerable  effects  on  tenants  in  Otta- 
wa, Toronto  and  any  other  major  urban  place 
here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  government  approach  up  until  now 
has  been  that  landlords  and  tenant  should 
simply  reason  together.  It  is  an  approach 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  out  of  step 
with  the  approach  being  taken  to  landlord- 
tenant  problems  in  other  jurisdictions— Nova 
Scotia,  Quebec,  Manitoba,  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  United 
States  under  the  American  President's  doc- 
trines, as  well  as  European  countries. 
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Ontario  is  out  of  step,  and  the  result  is 
that  tenants  don't  have  any  rights,  I'm  asking 
whether  the  superminister  would  consider  giv- 
ing tenants  some  essential  rights  to  correct 
the  imbalance  of  power  that  they  sufFer  from 
right  now— their  inability  to  fight  against 
evictions,  arbitrary  rent  increases,  refusals  to 
repair,  illegal  entry,  changing  of  locks,  in- 
adequate heat,  refusal  to  obey  municipal  by- 
laws on  the  part  of  landlords. 

I'm  asking  whether  the  minister  will  redress 
the  imbalance  of  power  so  that  tenants  can 
approach  landlords  as  equals  and  not  in  the 
unequal  position  that  they  are  in  right  now. 
I  don't  even  want  to  give  examples.  I've 
given  examples  in  Throne  Speeches  debates 
and  in  other  places,  and  many  other  members 
on  this  side  of  the  House  have  given  ex- 
ample after  example  after  example  of  the 
kinds  of  problems  that  tenants  suffer. 

But  I'm  asking  whether  the  government 
can  climb  off  the  heartless  kind  of  policy 
which  it  has  right  now,  which  is  that  half  of 
the  population  of  the  province  are  home- 
owners and  therefore  their  interests  should 
be  protected;  and  the  other  half  of  the 
province  are  tenants  and  all  we  will  do  is 
civilize  our  relationship,  which  is  basically 
that  of  the  jungle,  by  ensuring  that  when 
they  are  evicted  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  a 
lease  or  with  one  month's  notice. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  specifically 
what  changes  he  has  been  studying  in  the 
landlord-tenant  area.  I'd  like  to  know  speci- 
fically whether  he  will  consider  granting  a 
security  of  tenure  for  tenants,  in  order  to 
give  them  the  kind  of  equality  of  rights  in 
approaching  their  landlord  that  they  do  not 
now  enjoy;  whether  he  will  consider  permit- 
ting evictions  only  by  order  either  of  the 
courts  or  of  a  landlord-tenant  tribunal  which 
I  would  hope  he  would  set  up;  and  whether 
he  will  consider  that  evictions  should  be 
allowed  only  for  certain  specific  reasons  such 
as  abuse  of  the  property,  over-crowding,  non- 
payment of  rent,  uses  which  are  immoral,  or 
possibly  a  requirement  by  the  landlord  to 
occupy  the  premises  either  for  himself  or  for 
very  near  relatives. 

These  are  not  radical  ideas  imported  from 
Europe  or  some  place  like  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. In  fact,  these  have  been  the  principles 
which  have  governed  landlord-tenant  legis- 
lation in  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the  last 
20-odd  years  under  governments  just  as  con- 
servative as  the  one  we  have  opposite. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  minister  can 
answer  those  questions  and  maybe  one  or  two 
that  follow. 


Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  I'd  like  to  see  some 
response  from  the  secretary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Put  them  all  on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  minister  does  not 
want  to  give  the  answers  now,  the  member 
should  go  ahead  and  ask  any  other  ques- 
tions. He'll  sum  them  all  up  at  the  end. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No.  My  questions  are  all  to 
do  with  landlord-and-tenant  laws.  If  I  have 
any  subsequent  questions  they  would  be 
dealing  with  another  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Have  you  got  some  other 
questions? 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  not  the  way  the  esti- 
mates are  normally  conducted.  A  member 
asks  a  question  and  he  gets  an  answer. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  minister  has  the  right- 
Mr.  Deans:  No. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  minister  has  the  right 
to  decide  whether  he  wants  to  answer  or  he 
doesn't  want  to.  And  he  doesn't  want  to;  he 
wants  to  hear  all  the  questions. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  general  custom  in  the 
Legislature  in  dealing  with  the  estimates  is 
that  members  have  engaged  in  a  question-and- 
answer  period  in  which  they  asked  a  question 
and  the  minister  answered,  and  they  were 
not  obligated  to  put  all  their  questions  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Have  you  done  the  estimates 
before.  Bill? 

Mr.  Deans:  This  is  the  way— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Neither  is  the  minister  obli- 
gated to  answer  any  question. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  hasn't  for  two  days,  why 
should  he  start  now? 

Mr.  Deans:  In  fact,  I  think  you  are  wrong. 
In  the  estimates  the  minister  is,  in  fact,  obli- 
gated to  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Deans:  The  purpose  of  the  estimates 
is  so  that  the  minister  can  be  questioned 
about  the  expenditures.  It  is  his  obligation 
to  answer  the  questions  as  they  are  asked,  or 
to  prove  to  us  that  he  doesn't  know  the 
answer,  which  may  well  be  the  case. 
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Mr.  D.  A.  Evans  (Simcoe  Centre):  You 
know  that's  not  true. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  has  been  the  custom  over 
the  last  five  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to 
save  time  and  silly  childish  bickering- 
Mr.  Deans:  Answer  the  questions,  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —I'll  deal  with  the  points 
raised  by  the  last  speaker.  As  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knows,  there  were  substantial  amend- 
ments and  changes  in  the  landlord-and-tenant 
legislation  in  the  Act  of  1968.  This  was  as 
a  result  of  recommendations  from  the  Law 
Reform  Commission.  That  Act  pretty  well,  in 
our  opinion  at  that  time,  was  in  fact  a  bill 
of  rights  for  tenants.  Since  that  time  there 
have  been  at  least  two  amendments  that  I 
am  aware  of,  indicating  that  the  Act  is  con- 
tinuously being  reviewed  and  continously 
being  updated. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  detrimental  to  the  tenant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  felt,  and  I  think  this 
House  felt,  that  the  Act  in  1968,  certainly 
when  it  was  brought  in,  was  fair. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  was  an  excellent  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  There  was  an  equal  balance 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  It  was 
felt  this  would  be  conducive  to  some  type 
of  harmony  in  the  whole  area  of  leased 
premises. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  made  a  good 
point  when  he  indicated  that  these  tribunals 
or  advisory  bureaus  that  were  set  up,  I 
believe  at  the  municipal  level,  haven't  been 
all  that  successful.  I  will  admit  that  I  think 
in  some  ways  there  has  been  some  miscon- 
ception of  the  role  of  the  advisory  bureau. 
There  has  been  the  conception  that  it  is  in 
fact  some  sort  of  a  tribunal  which  has  the 
powers  to  make  decisions,  vis-a-vis  a  landlord 
and  a  tenant.  In  fact,  it  is  what  it  says  it  is 
—an  advisory  bureau.  It  isn't  in  a  position 
to  override  the  contractual  relations  between 
a  landlord  and  tenant  and  it  just  attempts  to— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  therefore  it  can't  get 
them  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That's  right.  It  tries  to 
iron  out  the  differences  of  opinion  which 
have  developed  between  a  landlord  and 
tenant. 

As  you  know,  over  time  a  certain  amount 
of  bitterness  will  develop.  If  a  landlord  feels 
that  a  tenant  is  destructive— that  is,  his  chil- 


dren in  some  way  are  destructive— if  he  is 
annoying  other  tenants  in  the  building;  if 
there  are  complaints;  if  there  is  an  attitude 
that  he  will  reluctantly  pay  his  rent  on  the 
first  day  of  the  month  when  it  is  due  and 
there  is  a  pattern  of  late  payment,  you  can 
see  a  certain  feeling  developing  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant.  This  takes  place.  It's 
hard  to  legislate  human  relations  that  develop 
in  situations  like  that. 

I  think,  for  example,  of  one  of  the  reme- 
dies that  we  talked  about  in  1968  which, 
possibly,  should  have  been  brought  into  effect 
or,  at  least,  had  more  thought  given  to  it. 
That  is  the  idea  of  a  uniform  type  of  lease 
instead  of  having  leases  which  are  drawn  up 
pretty  well  on  an  individual  basis,  in  which 
terms  will  differ  from  community  to  com- 
munity depending  on  the  type  of  premises  or 
whoever  the  landlord  may  be,  and  in  which 
the  small  print  is  too  small.  That  is  where  the 
balance  is  in  favour  of  the  landlord. 

It  takes  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  really  to 
understand  all  the  terms  of  a  lease  and  cer- 
tainly the  conditions  and  regulations  which 
are  set  out  in  these  small  stationery  store 
forms. 

Mr.  Foulds:  How  about  a  Burlington  law- 
yer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  These  are  areas  which  I 
think  we  should  continue  to  move  into.  It 
worries  me  when  the  hon.  member  makes  the 
broad  blanket  statement  that  courts  are  biased 
against  tenants.  I  don't  think  you  can  make 
that  statement. 

Mr.  Deans:  People  are  afraid  to  go  to 
court. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  There  may  be  a  problem 
with  a  certain  judge  or  a  certain  court  in 
Ottawa  which  may  not  be  a  problem  in 
Toronto  or  Hamilton  or  Windsor. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  a  consistent  pattern— 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  think  the  courts  are 
attempting  to  interpret  a  contractual  relation 
between  a  landlord  and  tenant,  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  apply  the  facts  that  exist  in 
respect  of  the  terms  of  that  contract. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  fact  that  people 
overbold  and  don't  realize  it.  They  have  a 
lease,  it  expires;  the  landlord  sometimes 
knows  that  and  likes  the  situation  better 
when  he  has  a  monthly  tenant  instead  of 
somebody  who  has  a  particular  contract, 
knowing  that  it  may  be  easier  to  get  rid  of 
that  tenant  by  way  of  30-day  notice. 
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These  things  concern  me.  I  think  there  is 
a  certain  obligation  on  the  tenant  to  know  his 
rights.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  there  is 
some  onus  on  the  landlord  to  say,  "Now  our 
contractual  relationship  has  been  terminated 
we  should  enter  into  another  one."  The  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  there  should  be  auto- 
matic renewal  depends  a  great  deal,  I  think, 
on  the  relationship  or  the  history  of  that 
tenant. 

As  I  say,  if  he  is  somebody  who  has  been 
a  problem  in  the  building,  as  far  as  other 
tenants  are  concerned— he  hasn't  necessarily 
been  in  breach  of  some  provision  of  the  lease 
—but  if  he  has  been  a  continuous  problem 
in  the  building,  therefore  affecting  the  other 
units  in  the  building  which  may  be  vacant 
because  of  the  situation;  he  may  be  a  tenant 
who  has,  as  I  say,  no  respect  for  the  property 
of  others,  there  should  be  some  right  left 
with  the  landlord  to  make  a  decision  on 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  renew  that  lease. 

Now  it  may  be  that  this  is  the  type  of 
thing  that  should  be  considered  by  a  tribunal 
—where  there  should  be  one,  as  the  hon. 
member  indicated,  as  in  the  field  of  labour. 
You  know,  this  still  is  a  question  of  a  private 
relationship;  we're  still  dealing  with  private 
property. 

If  the  landlord  in  this  province  is  encum- 
bered and  inhibited  by  all  kinds  of  govern- 
ment regulations— over  and  above  our  basic 
concept  of  what  should  be  the  landlord  and 
tenant  relation— you  just  won't  get  landlords 
and  you  won't  get  the  type  of  accommodation 
that  is  required  so  urgently  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Deajis:  Speak  to  your  friend,  the  Min- 
ister of  Revenue  (Mr.  Grossmian). 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  says  we  are  still 
dealing  with  private  property,  and  I  think  he 
reflects  the  problems  that  the  government 
suffers  from,  which  is  that  it  just  doesn't 
move  in  the  same  kind  of  circles  that  mem- 
bers from  this  side  move  in,  who  have  day-to- 
day contact  with  tenants  and  with  the  kind 
of  problems  that  they  have. 

You  are  dealing  with  people's  lives,  Mr. 
Minister,  and  not  just  private  property.  If 
you  are  concerned  about  leaving  the  contrac- 
tional  relationship  between  equal  partners, 
that  is  between  commercial  landlords  and 
commercial  tenants,  or  industrial  landlords 
and  industrial  tenants  in  the  free-market  sys- 
tem, so  be  it.  Both  parties  on  that  side  have 
got  legal  advice;  they  have  relatively  equal 
strength,  equal  talents  and  equal  profit  inter- 
ests. But  in  the  case  of  private  tenants- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Laughren:  The  anti-labour  rump  again! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  really  is.  The  rump,  Mr. 
Chairman,  keeps  on  protesting  because  they 
too  feel  that  private  property  is  more  impor- 
tant than  people's  lives.  The  minister  says, 
for  example,  that  the  advisory  tribunals,  or 
advisory  committees,  were  needed  in  order  to 
intervene  in  a  case  where  the  tenant  was 
being  a  bit  late  with  the  rent- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Minister  of  Government 
Services  (Mr.  Snow)  shouldn't  be  speaking 
at  all;  he  is  not  in  his  seat.  You  can  only 
speak  from  your  own  seat. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —when  the  tenant  was  paying 
the  rent  quite  on  time  or  the  landlord 
wasn't— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —and  that  somehow  sweet 
light  and  reason  would  prevail  through  this 
being  taken  before  the  landlord  and  tenant 
advisory  tribunal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  happened  just  this 
month  in  my  riding,  when  a  tenant  sought 
some  action  from  a  landlord  and  complained 
to  a  government  body  is  that  that  tenant  got 
evicted. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  talks  with  some 
sympathy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  need  a  court  order  to 
get  evicted. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What?  No. 

An  hon.  member:  Sure  you  do! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  do  not  have  to  get  a 
court  order  to  get  evicted;  and  I  think  it's  a 
shocking  fact  that  the  minister  did  not  know. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes  you  do. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  the  tenant  resists,  you  need 
a  court  order  to  evict.  However  the  eviction 
notice  can  be  given  and  the  tenant  must  be 
out  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  An  eviction  notice  given 
by  whom? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  By  the  landlord.  All  it  needs 
is  30  days'  notice. 
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Interjections  by  Hon.  members, 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  That's  a  normal  expiration 
of  a  lease. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right.  Okay.  Many 
people  in  this  province— if  the  minister  wasn't 
aware  of  it— still  live  on  monthly  tenancy.  The 
court  order  is  required,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  enforce  an  eviction;  the  tenant  how- 
ever has  virtually  no  redress  or  recourse 
against  the  court  hearing  in  order  to  prove 
that  he  should  not  be  evicted,  because  there 
were  no  grounds  in  the  Act, 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Oh,  baloney! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  only  grounds  in  the  Act 
are  where  a  tenant  has  raised  this  particular 
complaint  to  a  governmental  authority  where 
there  had  been  a  landlord  and  tenant  dispute, 
and  I  know  of  no  cases— unless  the  minister 
could  bring  out  some  examples— where  that 
has  been  successful  and  where  the  tenant  irt 
future  had  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  property. 

In  the  case  which  I  have  before  me,  the 
family  in  Ottawa,  I  think  they  probably 
have  a  case  which  a  fair  court  might  grant 
to  them;  it  might  refuse  the  eviction  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  But  the  courts  aren't  fair 
—is  that  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  in  our  experience  in  my 
riding,  Mr,  Chairman.  The  courts  are  not 
fair.  However,  that  tenant  faces  the  risk,  if 
he  loses,  of  getting  evicted  on  to  the  street 
the  next  day  by  the  courts.  He  doesn't  know 
what  is  going  to  happen.  In  the  meantime,  his 
own  personal  life  is  disrupted.  All  the  land- 
lord faces  is  the  risk  of  losing  one  or  two 
months'  rent.  And  if  he  has  several  properties, 
then  it's  not  really  a  harm  to  him, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  minister  that 
he  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  when  a  tenant 
is  disruptive  in  the  building  and  is  causing 
disorder,  or  isn't  paying  his  rent,  or  in  other 
ways  is  not  living  up  to  his  obligations,  then 
the  landlord  should  have  the  right  to  be  quit 
of  that  tenant;  I  thoroughly  agree  with  the 
minister.  But  I  ask  him,  in  view  of  that  rather 
sensitive  statement  of  his,  why  is  it  that  he 
is  not  vdlling  to  protect  the  90,  95  or  98 
per  cent  of  tenants  who,  in  fact,  live  up  to 
those  obligations?  Why  does  he  leave  the 
doors  wide  open  to  landlords  to  evict  or 
otherwise  victimize  their  tenants  in  order  to 
protect  that  right  that  he  feels  a  landlord 
should  have  to  evict  in  cases  where  tenants 
are  being  disruptive  or  are  being  seriously 
behind  in  their  rent  or  whatever  the  particu- 
lar thing  happens  to  be?  Landlords  do  throw 


people  out,  as  the  member  for  Lakeshore  has 
commented,  and  it  happens  with  30  days' 
notice.  Well,  what  good  is  that? 

Interjections  by  hon,  members, 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  pleasel 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Call  the  new  leader  of  the 
rump  to  order  will  you,  Mr.  Chairman? 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  too,  to  the  min- 
ister that  another  power  that  landlords  have 
which  can  have  an  equally  disruptive  effect 
on  tenants  is  the  power  to  arbitrarily  raise 
rents  to  a  level  which  a  tenant  cannot  afford. 
I  have  had  a  number  of  instances  of  rent 
increases  of  $30  and  $40  in  my  riding  in 
recent  months.  The  other  day  I  had  one  of  a 
50  per  cent  increase,  from  $230  a  month  to 
$350  a  month  for  an  ordinary  three-bedroom 
house  occupied  by  a  university  teacher  and 
a  young  son. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  might  have  charged 
morel 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  right,  why  not  more? 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  rent  increase  has  the 
effect  of  an  eviction.  It  is  an  economic  means 
of  forcing  a  tenant  out;  and  it  is  used  again 
and  again  and  again.  It  is  used  for  specula- 
tive purposes  and  it  is  thoroughly  unjusti- 
fiable, as  far  as  the  view  of  this  party  is 
concerned. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  part  of 
the  tenant's  rights.  A  tenant  should  have  the 
right  of  redress,  the  right  to  go  and  appeal 
what  he  considers  to  be  an  unjustifiable  in- 
crease in  rent.  While  he  should  negotiate  it 
with  the  landlord,  he  should  be  able  to  take 
it  to  a  landlord  and  tenant  tribunal.  That  in 
no  way  interferes  with  the  landlord's  right, 
as  the  minister  mentioned,  to  get  rid  of  some- 
body who  it  can  be  demonstrated  is  hurting 
the  property  or  who  is  not  keeping  up  with 
the  rent  payments  or  who  is  using  the  place 
for  immoral  purposes  or  putting  22  people  in 
a  house  meant  for  five, 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  should  be  made  to  show 
cause, 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  right.  He  should  be 
made  to  show  cause,  just  as  he  should  be 
made  to  show  cause  for  any  arbitrary  kind  of 
increase  in  rent. 

I  would  just  like  to  conclude,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  talking  about  the  concept  of  tenants 
getting  together.  When  workers  get  together 
to  form  a  union,  there  is  a  certain  protection 
in  the  law  which  protects  them  against  being 
fired   for   being   engaged   in   union    activity. 
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That  doesn't  exist  in  the  case  of  tenants.  In 
this  age  of  large  corporate  landlords,  devel- 
opers, and  people  like  that,  you  have  de- 
velopers or  landlords  who  deal  vdth  hundreds 
and  even  thousands  of  tenants  and  are  deal- 
ing with  tenants  as  individuals. 

The  minister  is  suflBciently  familiar  with 
labour  legislation  to  know  that  it  doesn't 
work  there,  and  I  am  sure  he  can  draw  the 
parallel,  nor  does  it  work  in  the  case  of 
landlord-tenant  relations.  It  is  obvious  that 
tenants  are  weak  and  landlords  are  strong  so 
long  as  tenants  have  to  deal  with  the  landlord 
as  individuals.  So  long  as  they  face  a  lease 
expiring  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  the  end 
of  the  year  they  cannot  risk  being  seen  to  be 
in  a  leadership  position,  organizing  a  tenants' 
union  and  seeking  to  have  bargaining  with 
the  landlord. 

We  happen  to  feel  that  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives open  to  tenants  should  be  the  power 
to  get  together  to  form  a  workable  tenants' 
association,  an  association  to  be  able  to  talk 
with  landlords  where  there  are  common  griev- 
ances, whether  it  is  about  common  areas 
badly  maintained  or  a  laundry  room  out  of 
kilter,  the  heat  out  of  whack,  or  to  talk  about 
rent.  If  tenants  wish,  they  should  be  able  to 
bargain  collectively  with  their  landlords.  In 
many  cases,  it  won't  come  to  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. However,  that  range  of  options  ought 
to  be  open. 

The  kind  of  power  relationships  that  exist 
between  landlords  and  tenants  have  to  be 
equalized  for  that  to  occur.  In  order  for  that 
to  occur,  that  means  that  the  tenants  must 
be  protected  against  arbitrary  rent  increases 
that  can't  be  justified  on  the  basis  of  cost.  It 
means  the  tenants  must  have  the  kind  of 
security  that  the  minister  and  I  apparently 
both  agree  about,  that  is,  a  security  which 
can  be  broken  only  by  showing  cause,  by 
court  order  or  tribunal  order.  The  cause 
would  be  such  things  as  refusal  to  pay  rent 
or  immoral  activities  or  destruction  of  the 
property.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
maybe  the  minister  and  I  are  more  on  a  com- 
mon wavelength  than  I  thought  on  entering 
this  debate  but  I  may  have  talked  myself  into 
that  position  and  I  would  appreciate  his  reply. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  same 
point  very  briefly  indeed;  you  are  aware  that 
British  Columbia,  of  recent  date,  in  order  to 
give  security  of  tenure,  has  made  it  obliga- 
tory that  for  12-month  periods  at  a  time, 
written  into  leases,  are  no  rent  increases  but 
all  other  grounds  subsist  for  getting  rid  of  an 
obnoxious  tenant.  The  device  of  increasing 
the  rent  exorbitantly  to  drive  a  tenant  out  is 


not  allowed  in  that  particular  jurisdiction.  It's 
been  true  for  the  whole  time  in  Quebec.  In 
terms  of  straight  equity,  in  terms  of  the 
policy  of  the  ministry  I  would  ask  you  to 
give  some  consideration  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr.  Chairman,  dealing  with 
the  last  point  of  course,  if  people  enter  into 
a  lease- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  a  lease,  yes,  there  would 
be  exceptions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —you  have  a  security  of 
tenure. 

Mr.  Deans:  There  are  escalator  clauses  in 
the  leases  which  the  tenant  really  doesn't 
have  access  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  mentioned  that  the  terms 
of  a  lease  should  be  fairly  clear.  Certainly, 
some  of  the  small  print  is  not  clear  particu- 
larly where  it  is  xmder  the  heading  of  rules 
and  regulations.  It's  a  little  too  balanced  in 
favour  of  the  landlord.  I  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  don't  give 
leases  any  more.  Once  a  lease  has  expired, 
they  go  to  a  monthly  tenancy. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Of  course,  this  is  a  prob- 
lem when  you  have  a  housing  shortage. 
When  you  have  a  shortage  of  available  units 
that  people  can  aff"ord,  the  landlord  feels  he 
can  carry  on  without  a  lease. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  have  had  that  for  seven 
years. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  most  defenceless  ought 
not  to  bear  the  brunt. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
certain  advantage  to  the  landlord  as  well  as 
the  tenant  to  have  a  lease.  Don't  forget  you 
have  a  situation  in  some  areas,  particularly 
where  the  rent  is  fairly  high,  or— I  was  going 
to  say,  furnished,  but  really  in  an  unfurnished 
situation— I  can  imagine  all  kinds  of  situa- 
tions in  which  an  honest,  sincere  landlord 
can  be— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  have  some  order 
in  the  House,  to  let  the  minister  speak  and 
be  heard,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  —put  to  some  monetary 
loss  and  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience.  If  you 
have  people  staying  in  a  place  who,  as  I  say, 
are  not  good  tenants  or  are  in  arrears  of  their 
rents— sometimes  they  can  work  it  so  that 
they   can   be   as   much   as   three   months   in 
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arrears  before  they  can  be  evicted.  This  can 
happen. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  pretty  hard  to  do  now 
with  your  laws. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  takes  15  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  No,  I  think  if  the  tenant  is 
that  type  of  person  and  is  willing  to  scheme 
to  that  extent,  it  can  still  be  done.  I'm  sure 
it  is  still  being  done. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Naive  landlord. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  At  the  same  time,  the 
whole  problem  here  is  to  maintain  a  reason- 
able balance  between  the  landlord  and  tenant 
and  try  to  make  sure  that  the  rights  of  each 
are  clear  and  reasonable  and  just, 

I  think  there  should  be  more  leases.  I 
think  that  the  leases  should  be  more  and 
more  uniform  so  that  the  tenant,  particularly 
the  one  who  probably  doesn't  pay  enough 
attention  to  the  lease,  can  know  what  his 
rights  are  and  what  his  obligations  are  under 
a  lease.  We  have  done  away  with  certain 
things  such  as  security  deposits  and  things 
like  that.  I  think  that  was  a  big  step  and 
one  that  many  landlords,  of  course,  objected 
to,  because  people  could  move  out  without 
notice,  and  leave  a  great  deal  of  damage  and 
there  was  no  recourse. 

In  this  whole  area  it  is  important  that  there 
be  reasonable  balance.  As  I  said  earlier,  we 
have  a  relatively  new  Act  with  new  amend- 
ments and  I  am  sure  we  will  be  continuously 
amending  that  bill  to  update  it;  if  there  are 
injustices  I  think  they  can  be  corrected. 

Now  the  landlord  and  tenant  advisory 
bureau  is  set  up  mainly  to  assist  tenants. 
Possibly  there  should  be  a  little  more  power 
than  its  strictly  advisory  role.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  oan't  help  feeling  that  a  person 
who  rents  property,  who  was  able  to  get  a 
lease,  who  knows  his  rights  and  is  prepared 
to  live  in  that  particular  dwelling  as  if  it  was 
his  own,  shouldn't  have  any  trouble  with  a 
reasonable  honest  landlord. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh,  Mr.  Ministerl 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  detect  a  certain  naivety 
there! 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
WaUcerville.  Would  the  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  like  to  speak  in  this  debate? 

Oh  okay;  the  member  for  Wentworth. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  just  want  to  talk  for  a 
moment  about  the  whole  area  of  a  standard- 


ized lease  form,  because  it  has  bothered  me 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  that  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  there  are  so  many  of 
these  stationery  store  leases  around.  Most  of 
them  contain  something  called  an  escalator 
clause,  and  this  clause  permits  the  landlord 
to  raise  rents  during  the  term  of  the  lease 
in  the  event  of  things  such  as  an  increase  in 
fuel  costs,  an  increase  in  taxes  or  an  increase 
in  general  maintenance  costs  of  the  building. 
Now  this  simply  affords  many  landlords 
the  opportunity,  of  which  they  take  full 
advantage,  to  raise  the  rent  between  the 
starting  and  termination  date  of  the  lease. 
I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  Province 
of  Ontario  should  have  something  called  a 
standard  form  of  lease;  and  that  standard 
form  of  lease  should  set  out  the  various 
clauses  which  are  acceptable  within  this 
province.  And  nothing  else  should  be 
accepted;  that  should  be  the  standard  form 
for  this  province,  for  all  rental  properties. 
Then  no  matter  in  which  building  a  person 
lives  or  to  which  landlord  he  may  be  in 
servitude,  he  knows  exactiy  what  he  has 
signed  and  what  kind  of  leeway  he  has. 

An  hon.  member:  Servitude? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  comes  to  resemble  that! 

Mr.  Deans:  I  think  the  minister  fails  to 
recognize  some  rather  basic  points  about  the 
relationship  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant. 

When  the  tenant  goes  down  to  the  washing 
area  to  wash  his  or  her  clothes  and  finds 
that  the  machines  aren't  working,  there  is 
nothing  he  can  do.  He  may  call  the  landlord. 
The  landlord  will  say:  "Don't  worry,  we're 
going  to  get  it  fixed."  And  you  know  in  that 
old  term,  "in  the  fullness  of  time,"  it's 
repaired. 

Or  when  the  tenant  goes  down  and  can't 
get  into  the  parking  lot  because  it  hasn't  been 
cleared  of  snow  and  he  complains  to  the 
caretaker.  The  caretaker  says:  "Don't  worry 
we're  going  to  get  it  done."  And  gradually, 
the  spring  comes,  the  snow  disappears.  There 
is  no  way  that  tenant  can  get  at  that  land- 
lord to  have  the  work  done. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
It  is  an  exaggeration. 

Mr.  Deans:  It's  an  exaggeration?  You 
obviously  live  some  place  where  there  are 
very  few  apartments. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  lives  where  there  is  no 
snow. 
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Interjections  by  Hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  Or  when  a  tenant  finds  that 
the  regulation  with  regard  to  heat  is  not 
being  lived  up  to,  and  he  can  prove  that  he 
is  ordy  getting  66  deg.  He  still  has  to  take 
some  legal  action  in  order  to  get  the  land- 
lord to  comply  with  the  law.  Now  you  can 
imagine— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Deans:  You're  wrong  again,  you're 
always  wrong.  It's  amazing  you  ever  got  here. 
How  can  someone  who's  so  stupid  be  in  the 
Legislature? 

Isn't  it  interesting  to  note- 
Mr.  Taylor:  Who  are  you  addressing? 
Mr.  Cassidy:  All  of  you. 

Mr.  Deans:  Would  you  talk  to  your  friends 
and  ask  them  to  go  out  for  a  while? 

It  seems  to  me  the  government  fails  to 
understand  the  problem  the  majority  of 
people  have  in  the  province.  The  majority  of 
people  don't  like  to  go  to  court.  And  even  if 
they  were  to  go  to  court  with  these  rather 
minor  breaches  of  the  contract,  they  would 
find,  in  essence,  that  the  court  would  take  so 
long  to  deal  with  them  that  by  the  time  they 
got  around  to  it  the  problem  would  have 
either  resolved  itself  or  have  been  resolved. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  would  cost  more  money 
than  it  was  worth. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  the  landlord  knows  full 
well  that  this  individual  isn't  going  to  take  a 
day  oflF  work  at  the  possible  loss  of  $35,  more 
or  less,  in  order  to  go  into  court  to  have  him 
fix  a  washing  machine,  or  to  have  him  scrape 
the  parking  lot,  or  to  have  him  fix  the  heat 
so  that  he  can  get  enough  heat.  And  this  is 
what's  basically  wrong  with  the  whole  situa- 
tion. 

This  tenant  should  be  able  to  call  the 
advisory  bureau,  and  that  advisory  bureau 
should  have  on  its  staflF  people  of  sufiBcient 
knowledge  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  building, 
assess  whether  or  not  the  complaint  is  legiti- 
mate and  order  that  the  work  be  done.  The 
tenant  should  have  the  right,  on  a  pro-rated 
basis,  to  deduct  for  every  day  that  whatever 
it  is  is  not  provided,  an  appropriate  amount 
of  rental;  so  that  the  landlord  knows  that  if 
he  doesn't  provide  the  things  that  are  set  out 
either  in  the  lease  or  by  understanding  of  the 
tenant  at  the  time  that  he  entered  into  the 
lease,  that  he  is  going  to  lose  not  only  the 
rental  from  that  tenant,  or  the  portion  of  the 


rental  from  that  tenant,  but  he  is  going  to 
lose  the  portion  of  the  rental  from  every 
other  tenant  in  the  building  who  also  doesn't 
have  the  appropriate  amenities  provided  for 
him. 

This  is  what  you  have  got  to  do  in  the 
whole  area  of  landlord-tenant  relations.  You 
have  got  to  ensure  that  the  landlord  in  fact 
does  provide  the  smaller  things.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  whether  the  tenant  is  being  evicted. 
The  eviction  is  obvious  and  can  be  dealt 
with,  and  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  set 
it  out  very  nicely.  But  the  problem,  frankly, 
is  in  providing  the  comforts  that  are  set  out 
in  the  lease,  or  the  understanding  of  lease. 
It  is  the  providing  of  the  necessities.  It  is 
making  sure  that  the  littler  things  that  are 
most  difficult  to  force  on  the  lanmord  are  in 
fact  provided  without  the  tenant  having  to 
go  through  all  the  process  of  the  law. 

I  think  this  is  really  what  we  are  saying 
here— that  if  you  had  a  standard  lease  first  of 
all,  and  if  you  did  have  an  advisory  bureau 
that  had  the  capacity  to  make  investigations 
and  order  that  certain  matters  within  the 
lease  be  complied  with,  then  I  don't  think 
we  would  be  faced  with  nearly  as  many 
difficulties. 

If  you  carry  it  one  step  further  and  ensure 
in  the  standard  lease  that  there  is  no  provi- 
sion for  increases  of  rental  during  the  period 
of  the  lease;  and  if  you  carry  it  even  one 
step  further  and  guarantee  that  in  a  period 
when  the  minister  himself  has  stated  there 
is  a  housing  shortage,  and  when  the  minister 
himself  has  stated  landlords  are  in  fact  taking 
advantage  of  the  imbalance  in  the  available 
number  of  accommodations  over  and  against 
the  numbers  of  people  who  are  looking  for 
accommodation,  and  you  institute  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  on  a  trial  basis,  in  some 
municipality,  some  form  of  rental  control, 
so  that  in  fact  any  landlord  who  wants  to 
raise  his  rent  has  to  prove  that  the  amount 
of  the  increase  is  justified— this  is  the  key  to 
all  landlord-tenant  relations. 

There  isn't  a  tenant  anywhere  who  isn't 
prepared  to  pay,  or  at  least  to  try  to  pay, 
an  increase  in  rent  if  the  landlord  can  justify 
the  increase.  If  the  landlord  says,  "Look,  my 
taxes  have  gone  up  by  X  numbers  of  dollars 
per  unit  and  there  it  is;  my  heating  costs 
have  gone  up  by  X  number  of  dollars  per 
year  and  there  it  is—" 

Mr.  Renwick:  Or,  "I've  been  taxed  on 
energy." 

Mr.  Deans:  Or,  "I've  been  taxed  on  en- 
ergy," as  my  colleague  from  Riverdale  says. 
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Hopefully,  of  course,  the  government  will 
see  the  error  of  that  and  will  correct  it  before 
this  legislation  is  completed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They'll  be  withdrawing  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  if  the  tenant  had  the  right 
to  question  the  landlord  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  increase  involved,  then  I  feel  that  you 
would  find  fewer  complaints  in  the  area  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant  over  the  matter  of 
rent.  I  do  feel  that  the  tenant  doesn't  have 
access  to  the  kind  of  information  that  he  has 
to  have  in  order  to  make  a  proper  judge- 
ment. 

There  is  no  question  when  the  landlord 
says,  "I  am  raising  your  rent  $20,  because  we 
all  know  that  taxes  went  up  in  the  munici- 
pality last  year,  and  we  all  know  that  fuel 
costs  went  up,  and  we  all  know  that  hydro 
costs  went  up,  and  we  all  know  that  general 
maintenance  went  up  and  therefore  $20  is 
fair,"  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any 
tenant,  given  that  he  doesn't  have  access  to 
the  books  of  the  landlord,  to  make  a  judge- 
ment. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  Oh,  get  off  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  And  what  we  have  happening 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario— I  hear  the  voices 
from  the  wilderness- 
Mr.    Cassidy:    The    Neanderthals    are    out 
again. 

Mr.  Deans:  Well,  let  me  just  digress  for  a 
moment.  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  government  backbenchers  to 
have  the  cabinet  ministers  explain  to  them 
that  the  longer  they  yatter  in  the  background, 
the  longer  I  am  going  to  talk. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mcllveen  (Oshawa):  Yes,  we 
know  that. 

Mr.  Deans:  That's  a  simple  fact  of  the  way 
this  place  operates.  The  longer  you  yipper 
and  yapper  around  in  the  back,  the  longer 
I  am  going  to  talk  to  you  about  it. 

Mr.  Taylor:  You  never  say  anything  worth- 
while. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  The  rump 
is  up  tonight. 

Mr.  Deans:  Rumps  usually  are  noisy. 

Mr.  Taylor:  You  won't  roast  this  rump. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  may  be  true,  but  then 
again  there's  not  much  meat  on  it— most  of 
it's  fat.  I  think  what  we  are  really  saying  is 


that,  in  terms  of  rental  increases,  since  the 
tenant  doesn't  have  access  to  the  information 
that  is  available  or  should  be  available,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  make  the  kind  of  judge- 
ment. The  minister  can  make  this  as  a  part 
of  the  whole  bureau  structure  that  was  set 
up  in  1968  or  1969.  I'm  not  sure  whether 
I  am  still  a  member  or  not,  because  there 
hasn't  been  a  meeting  for  so  long,  but  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Hamilton  landlord-tenant 
advisory  bureau  and  I  can  tell  you  frankly 
that  a  more  useless  organization  has  rarely 
ever  existed. 

Mr.  J.  P.  MacBeth  (York  West):  With  you 
on  it  I  am  not  surprised. 

Mr,  Deans:  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  spite  of  my  best  efforts,  which  are  obvious 
to  everyone  in  the  House,  I  have  been 
unable  to  move  that  landlord-tenant  advisory 
bureau  to  do  anything  other  than  give  simple 
advice,  and  generally  the  advice  is,  "You'd 
better  see  a  lawyer  because  you  are  going 
to  require  one." 

I  think  that  this  is  really  what  the  prob- 
lem has  been.  I  think  you  could  quickly 
change  the  advisory  bureau  and  give  it  a 
little  more  muscle,  give  it  the  power  to 
investigate,  to  order  certain  functions  to  be 
performed.  You  could  make  it  necessary 
within  the  terms  of  the  lease  to  justify- 
either  at  the  end  of  every  lease  or  at  the 
re-signing  of  every  lease— in  a  statistical  way 
the  increases  that  are  being  demanded.  You 
could  set  up  a  standard  lease  form  that 
everyone  would  know  is  available  and  is  used 
throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

You  could  take  a  look  at  rent  control  in  a 
specific  area— for  example  the  area  of  Ottawa, 
which  came  to  the  private  bills  committee 
back  in  1968  or  1969  and  asked  for  permis- 
sion to  set  up  a  rental  control  agency  in 
order  that  it  could  deal  with  unscrupulous 
landlords  in  that  municipality— and  they  are 
not  alone.  There  have  been  others— and  that 
was  denied  by  this  government.  It  was  denied 
by  this  government  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  local  municipality  felt  in  its  wisdom  that 
it  was  necessary.  It  was  denied  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and  don't  for  one  minute  think  that 
that  committee  wasn't  directed  by  tihis  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right— by  the  member 
for  Carleton  East  (Mr.  Lawrence). 

Mr.  Deans:  You  may  sit  there,  Mr.  Minis- 
ter, and  try  to  convince  me  otherwise,  but  I 
sat  on  that  committee  at  the  time  and  I  can 
well  remember  the  debate.  When  a  munici- 
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polity  comes  and  asks  for  that  kind  of  legis- 
lation because  there  is  not  an  adequate  supply 
of  housing,  and  because  the  people  in  the 
municipality,  by  their  own  admission,  were 
being  mistreated  and  taken  advantage  of  by 
unscrupulous  landlords,  and  the  municipal 
ofiBcials  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
have  this  kind  of  power  in  order  to  come  to 
grips  with  it  on  a  short-term  basis,  and  this 
government  refused  to  grant  that  power— and 
in  addition  to  that,  refused  to  build  the 
necessary  numbers  of  units  to  relieve  the 
housing  shortage— then  there  is  something 
drastically  wrong  with  the  thinking  of  this 
government  in  relation  to  the  power  of  the 
landlord  and  his  right  to  make  money  over 
and  against  the  requirements  and  needs  of 
the  average  citizen  in  this  province  to  have 
decent  accommodation. 

Now  don't  forget  that  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  landlords  in  many  municipalities 
we  are  not  talking  about  some  Canadian  who 
is  sitting  in  Canada  and  doing  his  bit  for  the 
country.  We  are  talking,  in  many  instances, 
about  German  money  being  brought  into 
this  country  and  used  for  development  and 
speculative  purposes.  And  this,  in  fact,  means 
that  you  are  working  hand  in  hand  to  ensure 
that  Canadians  who  are  working  every  day, 
earning  pitiful  wages,  are  having  to  pay 
exorbitant  rents,  much  of  which  is  being 
taken  out  of  the  country  to  a  foreign  power. 
That  is  one  of  the  basic  problems  in  this 
province  that  hasn't  been  dealt  with. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  is  the  Minister  of 
Justice  doing  about  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Just  one 
brief  question,  if  I  could,  of  the  minister, 
Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Minister,  I  understand  you 
told  my  colleague  from  Lakeshore  that  you 
took  one  brief  trip  in  December  in  a  govern- 
ment plane.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  where 
you  went? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  believe  it 
was  Thunder  Bay.  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  believe 
it  was  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Was  that  on  government 
business? 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Yes. 

Mr.  Shulman:  ThanJc  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Mr.  Lewis.  Sorry— the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Brant  (Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon). 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  This  reminds  me  of  last 
weekend.  It's  nothing  but  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. You  are  not  really  winding  up  the  de- 
bate on  the  amendment  that's  before  us,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  since  you  are  starting  to  fool 
around  with  your  gavel  I  thought  perhaps  I 
had  better  say  something  before  the  amend- 
ment was  put. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  want  this  on  the 
record,  do  you? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  very  appropriate 
under  these  circumstances  that  the  amend- 
ment is  before  the  House  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penditure for  this  particular  policy  ministry 
to  $1,  because  there  is  every  indication  from 
the  discussion  here  this  evening  and  also  on 
Friday  that  we  could  very  well  do  without 
the  expenditure  under  this  minister's  direc- 
tion, and  the  government  and  the  province 
would  not  suffer. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  very  wide 
range  of  debate  has  been  permitted  by  your- 
self and  your  colleagues  who  have  been 
occupying  the  chair  this  evening  on  almost 
any  subject  that  might  possibly  be  even  re- 
motely associated  vdth  Justice  policy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  thought  that  perhaps  we 
would  be  discussing  farm  prices,  because  if 
there  is  any  injustice  in  the  province,  it  has 
to  do  with  farmers.  We  haven't  got  around 
to  that  yet;  perhaps  we  should. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  evident  that 
the  concept  of  this  particular  superministry— 
so  called— has  been  a  failure.  I  think  it  has 
been  a  serious  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Premier  to  downgrade  this  particular  minister 
as  well,  who  had  served  so  well  in  other 
capacities,  by  putting  him  into  what  has 
amounted  to  almost  a  senate  appointment, 
where  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
among  his  ministers  and  probably  talk  about 
what  is  in  the  daily  papers  and  how  exciting 
the  question  period  is  these  days. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
are  matters  of  grave  and  growing  concern, 
such  as  the  government  policy  with  regard 
to  the  control  of  organized  crime,  which  was 
put  to  the  minister  tonight.  His  answer 
amounted  to  nothing,  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. Surely  this  is  the  time  when  he 
should  be  prepared,  if  he  can't  give  a  ringing 
statement  to  the  House— pounding  the  desk 
as  he  used  to  in  the  days  when  he  was  con- 
trolling pollution— that  at  least,  if  he  couldn't 
do  that,  he  could  give  us  a  very  well  docu- 
mented point-by-point  dissertation  on  what 
this  government,  led  by  himself  in  the  policy 
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field,  is  doing  to  control  the  menace  of  organ- 
ized crime  in  this  province. 

All  he  did  was  indicate  that  he  and  his 
ministers  were  looking  for  charges  and  con- 
victions and  that  they  were  not  interested  in 
a  public  examination  of  what  the  problem  is. 
In  that  way,  he  criticized  what  is  being  done 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  I  would  hope, 
frankly,  that  this  ministry  has  somebody  sit- 
ting in  on  those  hearings  for  every  moment 
of  them,  because  the  information  that  is 
revealed  there  seems  to  have  a  considerable 
impact  in  the  affairs  of  this  province  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour  is  growing  toward 
adjournment,  but  we  for  our  party  will  cer- 
tainly support  the  amendment  that  is  before 
you,  sir,  that  will  reduce  the  expenditure  for 
this  particular  ministry  to  $1.  We  even  think 
that  would  be  wasted. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  There  are  two  or  three  other 
matters  which  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  raising  with  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice.  If  it  is  in  order,  I  would 
ask  that  perhaps  the  House  leader  would 
move  the  committee  rise  and  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  I  suggest  we  carry  on  for 
another  half  hour,  so  we  can  deal  with  those 
points. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  No. 

Hon.    Mr.   Winkler 
rise  and  report. 


moves   the   committee 


Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Members  are  eating  into 
other  ministries.  Time  is  wasting. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  is  our  time. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  consider  the  minister's  job 
more  important  than  he  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Members  opposite  wasted 
about  half  an  hour  of  it  in  irrelevancies. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  leave  to  report  progress  and 
asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  say  the  House  will  continue 
with  the  discussion  in  supply  tomorrow. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  What 
about  the  budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  am  sorry.  We  will 
continue  after  we  have  the  speaker  for  the 
NDP  in  reply  to  the  budget.  There  wdll  prob- 
ably be  the  same  procedure  on  Wednesday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  visitors  with  us  this 
afternoon:  in  the  west  gallery,  students  from 
the  Waterdown  High  School  in  Waterdown. 
This  evening  in  the  west  gallery  we  will 
have  further  groups  of  Boy  Scouts  from  St. 
Clement's  in  Toronto,  the  Toronto  Boy  Scouts 
Troop  No.  188,  and  the  Scarborough  Student 
Council  members. 

We  also  have  some  special  guests  in  the 
Speaker's  gallery  this  afternoon.  They  are  six 
exchange  students  from  India  and  one  from 
Mexico,  who  are  sponsored  by  the  Rotary 
Clubs  of  Lindsay  and  of  Fenelon  Falls.  We 
welcome  these  gentlemen  with  us  this  after- 


ESTIMATES 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
here  a  message  from  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  signed  by  his  own 
hand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  By  his  own  hand,  W.  R. 
Macdonald,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  transmits  estimates  of  certain  sums 
required  for  the  services  of  the  province 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1974,  and 
recommends  them  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, Toronto,  April  17,  1973. 


WCB  OFFICIAL 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege.  On 
Friday  the  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Guindon) 
said— and  I  am  using  the  Hansard  not  yet 
printed: 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  evening  of  April 
3  the  hon.  member  for  Grey-Bruce,  who 
unfortunately  is  not  in  his  seat  this  morn- 
ing, in  reply  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  made  several  remarks  about  Mr.  A. 
G.  MacDonald,  executive  manager  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  Board.  The  tone 
and  context  of  the  remarks  have  left  the 
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impression  in  Hansard  that  Mr.  MacDonald 
accepted  a  bribe. 

Mr.  Singer:  How  does  Hansard  express 
a  tone? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  As  the  House 
knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  action  on  Mr. 
MacDonald's  part  would  constitute  grounds 
for  a  criminal  prosecution.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber said  and  I  quote:  "He  has  a  $75,000 
yacht,  he  has  two  lovely  homes,  he  winters 
in  Switzerland,  yet  he  is  the  man  who,  on 
a  $30,000  salary,  engineered  the  Fidinam 
deal." 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point  out  to  the 
House  that  Mr.  MacDonald  does  not  own 
a  boat,  he  has  one  home,  and  he  has  never 
been  to  Switzerland  or  Europe  for  that 
matter. 

An  hon.  member:   Wrong  again! 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Par  for  the  course  with 
Eddie. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Mr.  MacDonald 
has  been  with  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board  since  1946,  and  in  those  27 
years  he  has  been  steadily  promoted  to  his 
present  position  as  executive  manager, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  deputy  min- 
ister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Is  the  member 
coming  to  his  point  of  privilege? 

Mr.    Sargent:    This   is   part   of   the   point. 
Hang  on  to  your  seat.  It  goes  on: 

I  very  greatly  regret  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber should  make  such  an  attack  on  Mr. 
MacDonald,  and  I  feel  that  the  member's 
actions  were  cruel  and  cowardly.  The 
member  is  well  aware  that  Mr.  MacDonald 
cannot  rebut  the  member's  remarks  either 
in  the  House  or  in  a  court  of  law.  I  do 
not  expect  the  member  to  apologize  to  the 
House,  neither  do  I  presume  that  he  would 
have  the  courage  of  his  convictions  to 
repeat  his   remarks   outside   the   House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  issue  of  the  Compensator, 
a  publication  of  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Board,  of  June  11,  1971,  on  page  7,  after 
a  very  lengthy,  glowing  report  of  the  great 
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qualities  of  Mr.   MacDonald,   it  goes  on  to 
say: 

The  gardens  of  his  Willowdale  home  find 
themselves  a  trifle  neglected  during  the 
warmer  months,  for  on  every  available 
weekend  Alan  MacDonald  heads  for  Lake 
Simcoe's  Cook  Bay  and  the  fully  equipped, 
six-berth,  Alcan  370  house  cruiser,  which 
is  based  at  Keswick.  Its  twin  OMC  155 
engines  will  propel  it  at  30  miles  per 
hour. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Will  you  get  to 
your  point  of  privilege? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  am  getting  to  the  point. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): He  is  saying  the  minister  is  wrong. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  He  is  saying 
the  minister  is  absolutely  wrong. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  article  says: 

Its  twin  OMC  155  engines  will  propel 
it  at  30  miles  per  hour,  space  permitting. 
Last  year  MacDonald  brought  his  craft 
through  the  Trent  canal  system's  41  locks 
to  Toronto  in  one  weekend.  He  claims  the 
300-mile  odyssey  wore  out  two  crews. 

Going  back  further  into  the  article,  it  says: 

MacDonald's    role   is   that   of   a   company 
executive- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  They  don't 
like  the  truth  over  there,  eh? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  can  see  no- 
where where  the  member's  privileges  in  this 
House  have  been  abused.  There  is  no  point 
of  privilege  at  this  point  in  time. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  what  is  your  point  of 
privilege? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  high 
regard  for  the  minister  personally,  but  when 
he  accuses  me  of  being  cowardly  and  cruel,  I 
think  that  is  a  point  where  he  might  apolo- 
gize. In  fact,  I  point  out  that  he  is  completely 
wrong  in  what  he  said.  If  the  minister  doesn't 
regard  that  as  a  yacht,  the  people  of  Ontario 
do. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  member's  point  of 
privilege. 


Mr.  Sargent:  I  think  he  should  apologize 
for  what  he  has  said  so  far. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  That  is  no  point 
of  personal  privilege  that  has  been  abused. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  point  of  order. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  speak  to  a  point  of  order,  surely, 
sir,  it  is  your  responsibility,  when  an  exchange 
of  this  nature  takes  place  in  the  House,  to 
see  that  the  facts  as  they  are  on  the  record 
lare  put  forward  from  any  source. 

The  hon.  member,  my  colleague,  has  made 
certain  charges  which  were  replied  to  by  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  under  whose  responsibility 
the  gentleman  under  discussion  works.  He 
made  certain  charges  against  my  colleague 
which  were  very  far-reaching  indeed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  could  call  them  insulting, 
but  the  hon.  member,  my  colleague,  is  simply 
calling  to  your  attention,  sir,  the  fact  that 
what  he  said  was  at  least  in  large  measure 
completely  factual. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please,  the  hon.  minis- 
ter. 

Hon.  F.  Guindon  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  explanation  given  by  the  hon. 
member  opposite  mentions  a  boat  in  1971. 
We  are  now  in  1973. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That  is  when  the  Fidinam 
deal  was  made. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Has  he  got  a  new  boat? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  No.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  fact  of  the  boat  but  the  inference  that 
one  senior  employee  at  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Board  would  have  done  things 
which  are  not  proper  or  which  would  show 
some  misconduct.  That  is  what  I  didn't  like. 
I  can  tell  the  members  in  this  House  that  I 
have  been  tough,  I  have  been  hard  on  the 
board. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Not  tough 
enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  I  feel  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility to  support  people  who  have  served 
this  province  for  27  years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  This  is  becom- 
ing a  debate. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  On  what? 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  ask  the  Chair  to  let 
me  have  two  more  lines  to  prove  what  I  am 
saying  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  shown  no  point  of 
personal  privilege  which  has  been  curtailed 
or  abused  in  any  respect. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order.  Before  you  make  your  ruling,  if  I  may, 
we  have  before  us  the  situation  where  a 
minister  of  the  Crown  calls  a  member  of  this 
Legislature  cowardly  as  a  result  of  three 
accusations.  You  now  have  the  member,  in 
response  to  that,  reading  from  a  periodical 
published  by  the  board,  saying  that  two  years 
ago  the  man  had  a  yacht.  The  response  to 
that  by  the  minister  is  that  he  doesn't  have  a 
yacht  now.  Does  that  justify  the  allegation 
of  cowardliness? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  I  have  heard 
many  charges  thrown  back  and  forth  across 
this  House,  none  of  which  can  be  substan- 
tiated and  many  of  which  should  not  have 
been  said. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker— 

An  hon.  member:  Sit  down. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Just  try  and  make  me  sit 
down. 

Mr.  Speaker;  Order,  please.  Many  of  the 
things  should  not  be  said  which  are  said  in 
this  House,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  minister  is  a  fair  man,  will  he 
apologize  for  saying  "cowardly,"  because  I 
don't  think  I  am  really. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South): 
Oh,  yes  the  member  is.  Say  it  outside. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  didn't 
say  the  member  was  cowardly.  I  said  his 
remarks  were  cruel  and  cowardly. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Even  though  the  minister 
was  wrong! 

Hon.    Mr.    Cuindon:    Now,    I   would   like 
to   point   out  that  in  his   statement  he   also 
said- 
Mr.    Sargent:    The   minister   knows    he   is 
wrong! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cuindon:  In  his  statement  the 
member    said    that    he    had    a    yacht    of 


$75,000,  two  lovely  homes,  and  he  wintered 
in  Switzerland— yet  he  is  the  man  who,  on 
a  $30,000  salary,  engineered  the  Fidinam 
deal. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  he  has  proved  the 
minister  wrong. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order.   Order,   please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Does  the  minister  want  me 
to  develop  these  points?  Does  he  want  me 
to  prove  it  to  him? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  This  is  get- 
ting into  a  debate,  and  the  Speaker  cannot 
rule  on  the  accuracy  of  these  remarks. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  That 
was  probably  the  first  legitimate  point  of 
privilege. 


TASK  FORCE  HYDRO 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
two  reports  of  Task  Force  Hydro  have  been 
released.  The  first  dealt  with  Hydro  in 
Ontario,  "A  Future  Role  and  Place".  The 
second  was  "An  Approach  to  Organization". 

Today  I  would  like  to  present  to  the 
House  the  third  report,  dealing  with 
"Nuclear  Power  in  Ontario".  This  report 
was  prepared  by  a  five-man  team  of  con- 
sultants in  collaboration  with  a  broad  cross- 
section  of  Hydro  executives  and  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Energy. 

My  purpose  in  presenting  the  report  is  to 
inform  all  the  members  of  this  House  of  the 
results  of  their  study. 

This  report  reviews  and  evaluates  Ontario 
Hydro's  decision  in  the  late  1950s  to  proceed 
with  the  Canadian  heavy  water  series  of 
reactors  knovvTi  as  CANDU. 

What  action  will  be  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment will  be  determined  only  after  careful 
consideration  has  been  made  of  the  recom- 
mendations, and  I  can  assure  the  hon.  mem- 
bers that  they  will  be  given  our  immediate 
attention. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 


GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  De- 
velopment: 

Has  he  cleared  up  the  confusion  that  was 
evident  in  his   statement  in  the  House  on 
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April  10  pertaining  to  the  availability  of 
troops  to  assist  in  sandbagging  certain  areas 
of  the  Great  Lakes  where  the  danger  from 
flooding  has  been  bad  and  may  get  worse?  Is 
he  aware  that,  according  to  statements  made 
recently,  the  troops  are  definitely  available 
on  the  call  of  this  ministry  and  that  it  would 
not  be  totally  at  the  cost  of  the  ministry, 
according  to  the  information  that  is  now 
publicly  available? 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development ) :  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  don't  think  there's  any  confusion 
except  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  media, 
particularly  in  the  Windsor  area.  As  recently 
as  last  night,  I  have  had  discussions  with  the 
hon.  Jack  Davis;  and  certainly  he  is  not 
confused.  The  troops  have  been  available 
from  the  very  beginning— no  one  has  ever 
quarrelled  with  the  fact  that  they  were  avail- 
able—and they  include  engineers,  of  course, 
ordinary  members  of  the  services. 

However,  from  the  very  beginning  it's  been 
quite  clear  that  the  formula  available  to  the 
Province  of  Ontario  was  one  that  placed 
virtually  the  total  burden  of  cost  on  this 
province  on  the  basis  of  factors  and  formulae, 
which  I've  made  available  to  anyone  who'd 
like  to  see  copies.  In  addition,  the  question 
of  cost  was  one  which  neither  the  federal 
government  nor  our  own  people  had  the 
experience  or  the  knowledge  to  equate.  In 
other  words,  it  was  totally  open-ended  and 
could  run  into  millions  for  services  that  we 
couldn't  assess. 

I  may  say  that  it  had  been  hoped  that  the 
federal  government,  at  today's  cabinet  meet- 
ing, would  come  forward  with  a  more  useful, 
more  reasonable  proposal.  If  not,  I  under- 
stand they're  meeting  on  Thursday,  and  again 
we  may  hope  for  some  proposals.  But  the 
question  is  not  one  of  availability;  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  a  total  blank  cheque  as  to  the 
costs  to  this  province  for  calling  in  the  troops 
themselves. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  not  agree  that  his  comments 
were  misleading  when  he  said  the  total  costs 
of  the  use  of  the  troops  would  have  to  be 
carried  by  the  province,  when  it  is  generally 
understood  that  only  special  costs  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  provincial  Treasury 
—that  is,  the  cost  of  the  sandbags,  the  cost 
of  transporting  the  troops  involved— and  that 
the  salaries  and  the  other  costs  associated 
with  the  troops  would,  as  usual,  be  carried 
by  the  government  of  Canada? 


Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  That  is  simply  not  so, 
Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  look  at  the  schedule— and  I  can  get  a 
copy  for  him— as  a  matter  of  interpretation, 
we  come  under  what  can  be  seen  as  the 
second  column,  and  in  that  case,  the  prov- 
ince would  pay  everything,  100  per  cent.  It 
is  debatable  whether  we  might  or  might 
not  come  under  column  1;  in  that  case  there 
would  be  only  minor  disbursements  picked 
up  by  the  federal  go\'ernment,  with  us  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  rations,  food,  laundry,  wear 
and  tear,,  transportation,  salaries,  out-of-pock- 
et expenses,  and  housing.  I  may  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  most  intriguing  things 
is  that  there  is  a  10  per  cent  gratuity  which 
we  pay  on  top  of  all  those  expenses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Incredible! 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  By  the  opposition's  wonder- 
ful federal  friends!  Don't  apologize  for  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  So  that  there  will  be 
no  more  confusion  about  this— there  is  no 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Jack  Davis 
—I  hope,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  either 
today  or  on  Thursday,  we  will  be  presented 
with  some  formula  that  is  rational  and  ac- 
ceptable to  us. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Is  the 
minister  prepared,  if  the  menace  of  the  high 
waters  on  the  Great  Lakes  system  and  else- 
where continues  and  grows,  to  get  the  assist- 
ance of  these  men  on  the  scene  without 
worrying  about  the  cost  of  laundry  and  gra- 
tuities? Would  the  minister  not  agree  that 
it  is  time  it  is  worked  out,  whoever  is  to 
blame,  so  that  we  can  get  the  services  of 
these  people,  as  we  obviously  need  them? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course,  if  the  question  of  danger  to  life  and 
limb  were  to  arise,  it  would  be  the  immedi- 
ate responsibility  of  me  and  this  govern- 
ment to  call  in  the  troops.  As  members 
know,  the  troops  in  London  are  only  a  few 
hours  or  an  hour  away  and  the  troops  in 
Petawawa,  I  am  told,  can  be  at  the  scene 
in  under  24  hours.  Absolutely,  if  there  is 
danger  to  life  and  limb,  they  will  be  called 
upon  without  regard  to  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary?  The  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Is  the  minister  aware  that  the 
borough  of  Etobicoke  is  supplying  sandbags 
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and,  to  some  great  extent,  crews  to  put  them 
in  place,  on  its  own  initiative  and  apparently 
without  any  assistance  from  the  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  am  quite  aware, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  dozens  or  scores  of 
places  along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
municipalities,  groups,  individuals,  and  vol- 
unteer parties  are  doing  exactly  what  the 
member  has  described. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  minister's  position  in  regard 
to  this  matter  not  similar  to  that  of  a  mayor 
of  a  tovni  saying,  when  the  fire  department 
was  at  a  fire,  "We  can't  allow  you  to  go 
ahead  and  put  out  the  fire  until  we  know 
how  much  water  you  are  going  to  use"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  No.  I  think  that's  a 
ridiculous  comparison,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position have  further  questions? 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  A  sup- 
plementary, Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister  if  it  is  not  true  that  the 
federal  government  is  the  one  that  is  holding 
up  the  proposal  of  the  province  at  this  time, 
and   that's   why   we   don't  have  the   troops? 

Mr.  Roy:  What  does  it  have  to  do  with 
that? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  will  remember  the 
member's  place  in  history. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  The  min- 
ister keeps  on  making  excuses  rather  than 
getting  some  work  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  in  my  dealings  over  the  last  num- 
ber of  hours,  days  and  weeks  with  the  hon. 
Jack  Davis,  he  has  been  nothing  other  than 
open,  straightforward,  supportive  and  un- 
derstanding of  our  problem. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  More  than  the  minister 
remembers  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  He  is  the  person  who 
has  to  carry  this  particular  problem  insofar 
as  the  federal  government  is  concerned.  He 
is  the  person  who  has  developed  what  is  in 
my  opinion— and  I  am  sure  will  be  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House— a  workable,  sensible 
formula  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  He  is  the 
person  who  assures  me  that  this  week,  that 
proposal    will   be    available    to    the    Ontario 


government.     Therefore,     I     don't     want    to 
jeopardize,   in   any  way,   the   straightforward 
and  working  relationship- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Stop  right  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  —between  the  people 
of  this  province  who,  as  taxpayers,  will  bene- 
fit from  the  proposed  scheme,  and  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  That 
wasn't  the  right  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  last  supple- 
mentary. The  member  for  Essex  South. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Should 
it  be  clarified  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  minis- 
ter and  of  the  cabinet  that  all  normal  costs 
of  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  will  be  borne 
by  the  federal  government,  will  the  minister 
in  his  wisdom  request  these  troops  to  come  in 
and  co-ordinate  a  proper  approach  to  sand- 
bagging and  other  remedial  works  in  these 
low-lying  areas  in  the  province,  such  as  the 
township  of  Maiden  and  the  Lake  St.  Clair 
area? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
The  federal  government  has  been  sand- 
bagging us  for  years. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  can't  speak  at  this 
moment  on  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues  in 
the  government,  but  depending  on  how  you 
interpret  the  word  "normal,"  my  answer 
would  be  yes.  If  all  normal  costs,  in  our 
opinion— if  the  overhead,  rations,  food,  and 
all  this  kind  of  thing— were  things  that  were 
to  be  borne  by  the  federal  government,  I  am 
sure  we  would  have  called  them  in  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 


NORTH  PICKERING  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Revenue:  Before  he  spends  any 
money  from  the  additional  $100  million  that 
is  in  the  estimates  for  his  department  this 
year  and  which  is  designed  for  the  purchase 
of  land  in  the  North  Pickering  project,  will 
he  recommend  to  his  colleagues  in  cabinet 
that  a  full  public  hearing  be  held  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  decision  made  by  the  gov- 
ernment to  begin  the  expropriation  and  pur- 
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chase  of  land  in  that  particular  area  and  for 
that  particular  purpose? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  is  merely  being  used  as  the 
vehicle  for  the  handling  of  the  transactions 
in  a  technical,  legal  sense.  I  would  refer  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  my  col- 
league, the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 
(Mr.  Bennett),  who  at  this  moment  is  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  the  North 
Pickering  project. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Would 
the  minister  explain  why  it  is  in  his  juris- 
diction that  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  de- 
bate this  matter  of  an  additional  $100  million 
when  we  get  to  it  in  the  estimates  debate? 
What  does  he  intend  to  do— transfer  the  re- 
sponsibility for  that  debate  to  his  colleague 
as  well? 

Mr.  Roy:  Pass  the  buck. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  did  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  there  were  technical 
reasons  for  doing  this.  It  was  a  vehicle  which 
was  felt  by  all  concerned  to  be  the  most 
expeditious  one  to  handle  this  matter. 

The  hon.  member  is  concerned  about  the 
ability  to  debate  the  matter  because  it  will 
come  up  in  my  estimates.  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  arrangements  can  be  made, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  will 
agree  with  me,  so  that  it  is  made  possible  for 
the  members  of  the  House  to  debate  it,  either 
in  my  estimates  with  my  colleague  present 
or  in  some  other  form. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your 
permission,  I  would  like  to  transfer  the  ques- 
tion, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  already  had  a  resolution  passed  by  the 
House  permitting  the  appropriate  minister, 
whoever  it  is,  to  go  ahead  and  spend  the 
money  even  before  the  debate  comes  for- 
ward. I  would  like  to  transfer  the  question 
and  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism  if  it  is  his  intention  to  have  a  full 
public  hearing  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
North  Pickering  project  before  he  gets  his 
hands  into  that  $100  million  and  starts  buy- 
ing the  property  in  that  area,  where  the  prices 
have  already  been  so  seriously  inflated  by  the 
way  the  matter  has  been  handled  up  until 
this  time. 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  very  time  we 
are  in  negotiations  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment relating  to  the  hearings  which  it  is 
intending  to  hold,  even  further  to  the  one  it 


had  last  spring.  We  are  discussing  it  from  the 
terms  of  reference  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  placing  before  this  government  and 
we  have  come  to  no  decision,  because  there 
has  been  no  agreement  on  exactly  what  it 
will  produce  in  the  final  analysis. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  at  this 
time  as  to  whether  we  will  conduct  a  full 
public  hearing  on  the  situation  or  not,  but  we 
will  inform  the  House  as  soon  as  we  have 
entered  into,  or  not  entered  into,  an  agree- 
ment with  the  federal  government  relating  to 
the  hearing  it  is  going  to  hold. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  hearing  the  hon.  minister  is 
talking  about  has  to  do  with  the  Pickering 
airport,  which  in  many  respects  is  an  entirely 
different  subject  and  where  there  certainly 
should  be  a  full  public  hearing  before  too 
many  dollars  are  spent,  federal  or  provincial? 
Would  not  the  minister  at  the  same  time 
agree  that  the  same  reasons  that  seem  to  be 
compelling  the  government  of  Canada  to  have 
a  public  hearing  into  this  matter  should 
apply  with  at  least  as  much  force  to  this 
minister's  policy  to  proceed  with  North 
Pickering  community? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
the  federal  government's  request  of  us  that 
we  should  also  conduct  the  hearing  on  the 
North  Pickering  community  in  conjunction 
vidth  its  hearing  on  the  airport,  and  we  have 
made  no  decision.  At  this  time  we  have 
actually  said  we  will  not  hold  a  public  hear- 
ing, but  we  are  revievdng  the  situation. 

I  also  inform  the  House  that  as  far  as  the 
spending  of  money  for  acquiring  of  land  in 
the  project  has  already  commenced,  as  of  last 
week  we  acquired- 
Mr.  Sargent:  The  government  still  doesn't 
know  where  it  is  going. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  That  might  be  very 
true,  but  the  member  would  lead  the  way,  I 
suppose,  if  we  were  to  call  on  him? 

Sir,  we  have  acquired  407  properties  and 
we  have  expended  a  total  of  about  $37% 
million  at  this  time  in  acquiring  lands  in 
North  Pickering. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre, 
a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  minister 
proposing  to  hold  up  expropriation  until  after 
his  decision  is  made  with  regard  to  these 
hearings? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
not  decided  on  exactly  whether  we  will  ad- 
vance along  the  line  of  expropriation.  When 
we  do,  it  will  be  noted  in  the  journal. 

Mr.  Deacon:  He  is  not  answering  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  asking  the  minister 
if  he  has  decided  to  hold  up  expropriation 
until  the  government  has  made  a  decision 
with  regard  to  holding  the  hearings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  would  say  that  the  two  subjects  are 
not  related.  We  will  make  a  decision  on  one 
not  connected  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Cassidy  What  does  the  minister  mean, 
they  don't  relate  to  that? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Of  course 
they  are  related. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  on  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary:  I  take  it  from 
the  minister's  reply  that  he  is  prepared  to 
spend  on  behalf  of  the  government  all  the 
money  that  has  been  appropriated  for  this 
purpose,  independent  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's decision  on  the  airport,  whether  or  not 
a  public  hearing  is  held  in  advance,  and  even 
though  it  violates  all  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Toronto- centred  region  plan  as  they  were  set 
down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I've 
clearly  indicated  to  this  House  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  the  government  has  indi- 
cated clearly  that  the  relationship  of  North 
Pickering  to  the  airport  is  not  there;  that  if 
the  federal  government  should  decide  not  to 
advance  its  project  of  development  of  an  air- 
port, we  are  not  in  the  position— nor  do  we 
wish  to  indicate  at  this  time  that  we  are 
going  to  be— to  terminate  North  Pickering 
community.  Further  to  that,  we  do  not 
accept  the  remarks  by  the  leader  of  the  NDP 
that  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  Toronto- 
centred  region  plan. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  Is 
the  minister  not  aware  that  when  the  Toronto- 
centred  region  plan  was  introduced  it  en- 
visaged a  community  of  between  20,000  and 
50,000  people  in  the  Cedarwood  area,  which 
the  government  has  now  inflated  to  a  quarter 
of  a  million  on  perhaps  the  unjust  premise  of 
an  airport  being  built?  How  can  the  minister 
spend  over  $100  million  of  public  funds  with 
that  kind  of  misconception  from  the  begin- 
ning? 


An  hon.  member:  The  member  should  get 
his  facts  straight  before  he  asks  questions, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Look  who's  talking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion as  asked  by  the  leader  of  the  NDP  is 
repetitious,  because  I  have  answered  the 
same  question  to  him  in  previous  statements 
in  this  House— that  the  North  Pickering  com- 
munity is  the  amalgamation  of  two  communi- 
ties that  were  in  the  Toronto-centred  region 
plan. 

If  one  goes  back  and  reviews  the  Toronto- 
centred  region  plan  he  will  find  that  the 
population  of  the  two  communities  that  are 
joining  had  roughly  about  300,000  people.  In 
the  North  Pickering  community  we  are  esti- 
mating the  population  in  the  future  will 
reach  about  200,000.  We  believe  it  is  in 
keeping  wdth  the  Toronto- centred  region  plan 
and  we  are  advancing  the  project. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Come  on,  don't  misread  that 
report. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East  with  the  last  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  is  aware  of  what  the  purpose  of  a 
hearing  is?  Is  he  not  precluding  anything 
that  might  go  in  a  hearing  if  he  is  going 
ahead  to  expropriate  in  the  first  place?  Why 
is  he  having  a  hearing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  No,  I  think  the  member 
is  wrong,  because  I  have  not  indicated  that 
we  are  having  a  hearing.  I  have  indicated  ex- 
actly the  opposite. 

Mr.  Roy:  He  is  contemplating  one. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  might. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions?  The  lead- 
er of  the  New  Democratic  Party? 


SALES  TAX  ON  ENERGY 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development.  Would  he  not  agree 
when  one  puts  a  tax  on  the  energy  resources 
of  the  province,  that  energy,  hke  bread  or 
milk,  is  a  commodity  that  has  regressive 
incidence  characteristics?  In  other  words,  a 
price  increase  on  energy  affects  the  little  guy 
on  an  income  scale  almost  as  much  as  the 
higher-income  earner  because  they  likely 
consume    comparable    amounts    of    energy. 
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Would    he    not    agree,    therefore,    that    it    is 
regressive? 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Welhngton  South):  Man 
cannot  live  by  bread  alone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
it  is  not  directly  in  my  field,  I  think  that  we 
can  go  back  to  the  philosophy  of  the  White 
select  committee  on  taxation.  The  funda- 
mental touchstone  of  that  philosophy  was 
that  the  regressivity  of  a  sales  tax  or  an 
energy  tax  can  be  overcome  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a  tax  credit  system. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  for  50  cents  a  week  it 
can't. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  believe  that  the 
Treasurer's  (Mr.  White)  budget  is  consistent 
vdth  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  that  par- 
ticular committee. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  For  50  cents  a  week?  That's 
nonsense. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  in 
view  of  the  Treasurer's  remarks  about  low- 
ering the  thermostat  and  putting  on  sweaters 
and  things  of  that  kind,  would  the  minister 
agree  that  price  increases  are  an  inequitable 
means  of  bringing  about  energy  conservation? 
He  certainly  agrees  with  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  If  they  were  isolated 
and  done  on  their  own  I  would  have  to  agree. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right.  Then  he  would  also 
agree  that  all  I  have  put  to  him  is  a  direct 
quote  from  a  speech  by  the  parliamentary 
assistant  (Mr.  McKeough)  to  the  Premier  in 
March  of  this  year,  whose  words  are  clearly 
in  conflict  with  the  decision  made  by  the 
provincial  Treasurer- 
Mr.  Speaker:  What  is  the  question? 

Mr.  Lewis:  —and  how  is  it  that  none  of 
these  energy  views  was  resolved  in  cabinet 
before  the  provincial  Treasurer  brought  down 
his  sales  tax  increase  on  energy? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  cabinet  didn't  get 
consulted  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  can't  comment  on 
that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  has  further  questions? 


GAS  RATE  HEARINGS 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  a  further  question 
of  this  minister.  Is  the  minister's  department 
intending  to  make  an  intervention  before  the 


Ontario    Energy    Board    related    to    the   rate 
application  hearings  for  Consumers'  Gas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  The  matter  of  an  in- 
tervention before  that  board  would  not  be 
strictly  within  my  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  What  does 
the  minister  do  over  there? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  does  he  do  except  fly 
to  Cuba? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  expect  that  that 
should  be  best  posed  to  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  will  be  glad  to  redirect  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  could,  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Is  it  the  intention  of  the  government 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  intervene  be- 
fore the  Ontario  Energy  Board  on  the  rate 
base  application  for  Consumers'  Gas? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  (Attorney  General):  The 
matter  is  being  studied  now.  I  would  antici- 
pate that  an  early  statement  would  be  made. 
I  expect  the  government  will  have  counsel, 
but  the  statement  will  be  officially  made. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Would  not  the  minister  think  it 
incongruous  that  the  people  of  Ontario  have 
to  pay  $28  a  year  more  per  family  for  energy; 
that  then  there'll  be  a  two-price  system  in 
Alberta;  and  that  now  Consumers'  Gas  wants 
to  raise  its  rates?  Does  he  not  think  the  gov- 
ernment might  take  the  consumers'  interest 
to  heart  at  some  point  in  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Very  much  so,  but  this 
matter  is  going  to  be  dealt  with  before  the 
board. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  the  minister  is  not  willing 
to  give  a  guarantee  of  intervention? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  matter  is  being 
studied  carefully  at  the  moment.  When  the 
whole  matter  is  resolved,  as  to  the  inter- 
vention and  so  on,  a  statement  will  be 
made. 


EFFECT  OF  ENERGY  TAX  ON 
EDUCATIONAL  COSTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Education,  which  many 
of  my  colleagues  have  wished  to  ask,  and 
I'd  like  to  open  it  up.  Has  the  minister  calcu- 
lated into  the  overall  educational  costs  the 
increase  that  will  fall  on  school  boards,  given 
the  seven  per  cent  energy  tax? 
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Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
The  answer  to  that  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  no,  it  was  not  calculated  into  the  original 
determinations  of  the  ceilings.  At  this  point 
in  time,  I  don't  know  what  it  will  actually 
amount  to. 

Mr.  Reid:  Tell  them  all  to  bring  sweaters 
to  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  have  asked  for  the 
figure  and  it  will  be  available  tomorrow,  I'm 
told. 

Mr.  J.  Dukszta  (Parkdale):  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Does  the  minister  realize  that 
the  imposition  of  this  tax  will  cost  the  Metro 
school  board  alone  $750,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  I  don't  realize  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  haven't  got  the 
figures,  maybe  the  hon.  member  has  been 
able  to  figure  this  out,  but  I  haven't  had 
the  figures  presented  to  me. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  have  a  supplementary.  Will 
the  minister  ensure  that  this  additional  cost 
to  the  school  boards  will  not  mean  further 
cutbacks  of  essential  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I've  said 
here  many  times,  cutbacks  are  really  not 
being  imposed  in  educational  services.  I  will 
certainly  study  the  impact  of  the  seven  per 
cent  tax  on  school  board  budgets. 

Mr,  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside, a  supplementary? 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  I  have  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  I  am  on  the  subject.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  minister  is  supposed  to 
have  made  a  decision  by  last  Friday  whether 
or  not  to  allow  the  school  boards  to  phase 
in  the  cuts  until  June,  1974,  has  he  made 
a  decision  on  this?  The  school  boards  have 
requested  the  minister  to  allow  them  to  phase 
in  the  cuts  until  June,  1974,  and  he  was  sup- 
posed to  give  an  answer  to  that  last  Friday. 
Would  he  be  able  to  tell  the  House  whether 
he  has  given  the  answer  or  whether  he  is 
prepared  to  give  an  answer  to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  Mr.  Sj>eaker,  I  haven't 
replied  to  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Board  of 
Education  in  answer  to  their  letter  and  the 


delegation  that  met  me.  I  expect  to  answer 
them  tomorrow  or  first  thing  Thursday. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  supple- 
mentary. In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  seven 
per  cent  energy  tax— I'm  waiting  until  the 
minister  is  listening. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville): 
The  member  might  wait  a  long  time  there. 
He'd  better  ask  it. 

Mr.  Burr:  In  view  of  the  fact  the  seven 
per  cent  energy  tax  will  cost  the  Windsor 
school  board  approximately  $50,000  a  year, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  five  $10,000-a- 
year  teachers  and  this  will  be  the  same  result 
all  over  the  province,  would  the  minister 
consider  asking  the  Treasurer  to  exempt 
school  boards  from  the  energy  tax  to  avoid 
having  to  pass  the  money  out  with  one  hand 
and  take  it  back  with  another? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indi- 
cated, I  asked  for  a  study  to  be  made  of  the 
actual  impact  of  this  tax  on  the  school  boards. 
These  figures  will  be  available  tomorrow. 
When  I've  got  the  figures,  if  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  and  necessary,  I  will  certainly 
make  representations  to  my  friend- 
Mr.  Reid:  Does  the  minister  mean  he  has 
no  idea? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Any  further  supplementaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —and  see  if  there  need 
to  be  some  special  considerations  for  school 
boards.  But  let's  wait  until  we  get  the  figures 
and  the  facts.  We're  not  going  to  operate— 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  a  supplementary, 
which  I  had  not  intended  to  ask  but  I'm 
provoked  to:  Does  the  minister  not  think 
that  it's  a  pretty  typical  example  of  Tory 
planning  that  having  given  ceilings  across 
the  province,  he  imposes  a  seven  per  cent 
energy  tax  which  will  affect  the  expenditures 
of  all  school  boards  everywhere,  and  he 
doesn't  calculate  the  impact  in  advance? 
Doesn't  the  minister  think  that's  nonsensical? 
And  the  Minister  of  Health  ( Mr.  Potter )  with 
his  ceilings- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 
Mr.  Roy:  What  kind  of  plaiming  is  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy 
River. 
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FUNDS  FOR  PURCHASE  OF 
NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  have  one  new  question 
which  I  want  to  ask.  Can  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services  tell  me,  now  that  the 
estimates  are  out,  how  much  money  he's  put 
aside  for  purchase  of  lands  on  the  Niagara 
Escarpment? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  ( Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  money  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  on  the  Niagara  Escarpment 
will  not  be  within  my  estimates. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  then 
of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications: Can  he  tell  me  what  moneys 
have  been  put  aside  in  his  estimates  for  the 
purchase  of  lands  on  the  Niagara  Escarp- 
ment? 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  (Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  specific  setting  aside  of  funds  for 
lands  on  the  Niagara  Escarpment. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  There  had  better  not  be. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development  what 
amounts  of  money  have  been  put  aside  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  by 
any  of  his  ministers  in  this  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  moneys  specifically  allocated  to  the 
Niagara  Escarpment  will  be  found  in  the 
Treasiuer's  estimates. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  supplementary  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  what  is  that  amount? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Does  the  minister  mean  that  he  received  the 
report  on  the  Niagara  Escarpment  and  he 
doesn't  know  how  much  money  we're  spend- 
ing? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  doesn't  have  very  much 
of  anything. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I  ask  the 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board,  which 
makes  the  economic  decisions,  how  much 
money  we  have  set  aside  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  on  the  Niagara  Escarpment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I'll  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  will  be  known  in  a  very  short 
time  when  the  money  is  allocated— 


Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  have  a  supplementary? 

Mr.   Sargent:   If  the  minister  can  answer, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:   A  supplementary  question. 


NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  asked  the  minister  a  month 
ago  when  that  commission  was  going  to  be 
named  for  the  Niagara  Escarpment.  Does 
anybody  know  what's  going  on  about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Well,  we  all  know  and 
it's  a  matter  of  government  policy.  When 
we're  ready  to  bring  it  to  the  House,  then 
the  answer  will  be  given. 

Mr.  Sargent:  A  supplementary  then:  Is 
the  minister  going  to  give  representation  to 
the  Bruce  connection  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I'll  certainly  be  very 
closely  in  touch  with  those  people;  yes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
York  West  have  further  questions? 

Mr.    Lewis:    Scarborough   West.    I    don't 

have- 
Mr.   Speaker:  I  meant  Scarborough  West, 

I'm  sorry. 

The  Minister  of  the  Environment  has  the 
answer  to  a  question  from  the  previous  day. 


POLLUTION  PROBLEM  AT 
CANADIAN  GYPSUM 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  the  En- 
virormient):  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday,  a  sup- 
plementary question  was  asked  me  about  the 
Canadian  Gypsum  Co.  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Yorkview  (Mr.  Young)  as  to  whether  I 
was  aware  of  complaints  of  emissions  of 
odours  from  the  Oak  St.  plant. 

On  checking,  I  find  that  we  have  had  no 
complaints  about  odour  emissions,  but  we 
have  had  some  complaints  about  noise  having 
to  do  with  some  of  the  new  equipment  that 
has  been  put  in  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
pollution  problem.  And  again  speculating,  it 
could  well  be  because  some  of  the  equipment 
was  put  into  operation  only  about  10  days 
ago,  and  there  may  have  been  a  short  break- 
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down  or  something  or  other  there.  But,  if  the 
hon.  member  can  give  me  details,  I  will 
pursue  it  further. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  also  have  an  answer  from 
the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Serv- 


USE  OF  INDIAN  PROGRAMME  FUNDS 
FOR  WOUNDED  KNEE  EXPEDITION 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion with  reference  to  whether  any  assistance 
had  been  given  to  a  trip  to  Wounded  Knee. 

I  am  informed  that  in  March,  1973,  the 
director  and  three  field  workers  of  a  youth 
project  decided  to  travel  to  Pine  Ridge,  SD, 
as  observers  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $500. 
The  personnel  mentioned  did  not  proceed  to 
Wounded  Knee,  but  remained  at  Pine  Ridge 
for  two  days,  then  returned  to  Canada. 

The  Indian  organization  which  originally 
hired  these  staff  members  for  another  pur- 
pose has  recently  issued  a  formal  statement 
that  permission  was  not  given  to  the  four 
youth  workers  to  travel  to  South  Dakota  and 
has,  in  fact,  refused  to  accept  the  cost  of  the 
trip.  The  four  individuals  had  been  requested 
to  reimburse  the  Indian  organization  for  that 
amount.  I  also  understand  that  the  contract 
for  the  staff  members  has  since  been  termin- 
ated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 


URANIUM  RESOURCES 

Mr.  Reid:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  nuclear  energy  is 
going  to  be  one  of  the  few  areas  that  On- 
tario has  any  jurisdiction  over  as  far  as  future 
energy  needs  go,  and  in  view  of  the  No.  3.7 
recommendation  in  report  No.  3  on  nuclear 
power  in  Ontario,  has  the  government  or  the 
minister's  policy  field  carried  forward  any 
negotiations  with  the  uranium  producers  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  as  to  guaranteeing 
sources  of  uranium  for  nuclear  reactors? 
Secondly,  does  the  Province  of  Ontario  in- 
tend to  become  a  stockholder  or  oviTier  to 
guarantee  these  resources? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  my 
knowledge  there  have  been  no  negotiations 
involving  the  government.   All  I  can  say  is 


that  from  the  policy  field's  point  of  view  it 
has  been  before  us  a  number  of  times;  the 
whole  issue  of  uranium— its  availability  and, 
as  important,  the  jurisdiction  over  uranium  as 
between  the  federal  government  and  our- 
selves. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  but  that  today  it 
may  well  be  a  matter  of  discussion  between 
the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources  (Mr. 
Bemier)  and  his  opposite  number  in  Ottawa, 
who  at  the  moment,  with  the  other  ministers 
from  across  Canada,  are  involved  in  an  effort 
to  develop  a  mineral  policy  for  Canada. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  We  own 
our  own  resources.  What  do  we  want  to  go 
to  Ottawa  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  But  I  can't  respond 
to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
thoughts  have  been  given  to  either  negotia- 
tions. Certainly  no  discussion  has  occurred  in 
the  policy  field  with  regard  to  such  a  specific 
thing  as  purchase  of  stocks,  shares  or  the 
assets. 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary:  Would  the 
minister  not  agree  that  because  of  the 
strategic  nature  of  this  particular  resource, 
it's  absolutely  essential  that  we  arrive  at  a 
policy  immediately  before  we  lose  this  par- 
ticular resource  that  we  have  to  depend  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
couldn't  agree  more. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  way  of  a  supplementary, 
could  the  minister  advise  this  House  when 
the  government  will  be  appointing  a  portfolio 
of  energy  resources  so  that  we  could  direct 
our  questions  to  the  parliamentary  assistant  to 
the  Premier,  rather  than  hearing  him  involved 
in  public  debate  outside  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
suggested  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  the  par- 
ticular report  which  relates  to  the  means  by 
which  energy  will  be  handled  from  a  govern- 
mental point  of  view  in  this  province  has 
been  made  by  the  parliamentary  assistant  to 
the  Premier.  My  own  guess  is  that  in  a  matter 
of  days  or  weeks  the  government  wall  be 
bringing  forward  that  report;  it's  not  far  off 
in  being  presented. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker— actually  it  pertains  to  the  question 
—would  you  take  under  advisement  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  the  parliamentary  assistants 
being  given  the  right  to  answer  questions  in 
the  House?  This  would  allow  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  for  energy  to  take  part  in 
the  question  period,  which  would  obviously 
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be  desirable,  and  it  would  also  affect  certain 
other  parliamentary  assistants. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Careful.  Careful. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that's  a  matter  that 
should  be  resolved  fairly  soon. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  will  be  all  right  for  the 
member  for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough), 
but  what  about  the  member  for  Hamilton 
Mountain  (Mr.  J.  R.  Smith)? 

Mr.  Reid:  Further  to  that  point  of  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  if  you  think  it  is 
right  and  proper  that  the  parliamentary 
assistant  can  report  to  the  press  and  answer 
questions  of  the  media  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  where  we  caimot  elicit  that  informa- 
tion in  the  Legislature  itself? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  think  any  hon.  mem- 
ber is  free  to  answer  any  question  outside  the 
House  he  sees  fit  to  answer.  To  answer  the 
previous  question,  though,  it's  in  our  rules 
and  order  that  any  minister- 
Mr.  Deacon:  But  my  friend  is  talking  about 
policy,  government  policy. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  any 
hon.  member  answer- 
Mr.  Speaker:  No,  no.  I  didn't.  That's  what 
I  said  earlier.  Any  minister  may  refer  a  ques- 
tion, as  our  orders  say,  to  a  member  of  a 
board  or  commission. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Especially  if  he  doesn't  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  But  it  hasn't  been  resolved 
yet  that  a  question  may  be  directed  to  a  par- 
liamentary assistant.  I  think  that  should  be 
taken  under  advisement  right  away. 

Did  the  member  for  Ottawa  East  have  a 
supplementary? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  will  be  the  last  supple- 
mentary. The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Roy:  Did  the  Provincial  Secretary  pro- 
test to  the  Premier  of  the  province  when  he 
took  energy  away  and  put  it  under  the  mem- 
ber for  Chatham-Kent? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  Does  he  not  agree  that  it  fits  in 
his  policy  field?  Has  energy  become  too  im- 
portant for  him? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Good  point.  Good  point! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 


AIR  POLLUTION  AT  HAPPY  VALLEY 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Minister  of  the  Enviromnent. 
Is  it  the  department's  intention,  once  the 
families  in  Happy  Valley  have  been  relocated, 
to  remove  the  monitor  situated  in  Happy 
Valley,  as  was  reported  in  the  press  last  week? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  really  can't 
answer  that  question.  I  would  think  that  we 
would  continue  to  have  it  there,  because  of 
the  prevailing  wind.  It  is  one  of  the  ways  we 
monitor  the  stack  at  Falconbridge. 

I  wonder  if  the  member  can  tell  me  who 
bad  reported  that  we  were  proposing  to  do 
this? 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  the  minister  not  aware  that 
one  of  his  staff  indicated  to  the  Sudbury  Star 
last  Thursday,  as  reported  in  the  press,  that 
the  monitor  would  be  removed  once  the 
citizens  were  relocated? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  doubt  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  will  check  into  it  and  let  the 
member  know.  As  I  say,  it  is  in  the  location 
in  which  it  will  monitor  the  stack  through  the 
prevailing  wind;  or  at  least,  it  is  in  an  area  in 
which  we  get  the  wind  direction  quite  con- 
stantly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Laughren:  A  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  A  supplemen- 
tary on  this  one? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  there  any  truth  to  the 
rumour  that  the  new  Northern  Ontario  Place 
is  going  to  be  established  in  Happy  Valley? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  don't  see  that  that's  a  sup- 
plementary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  am  certainly  sorry  I 
missed  that.  I  wonder  if  the  member  could 
repeat  it. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Yes,  I'll  gladly  repeat  it.  I 
wonder  if  the— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt. 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  minister  asked  that  the 
question  be  repeated,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry? 
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Mr.    Laughren:    The   minister   asked   that 
the  question  be  repeated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  didn't  really  recognize  it  as 
a  proper  supplementary. 

Mr.   Laughren:   Oh,  it  certainly  was,   Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  It's  funda- 
mental to  the  fallout  in  the  Sudbury  basin. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon,  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 


SALES  TAX  ON  ENERGY 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know 
whom  to  ask  this  of,  but  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  management,  or  something, 
might  know.  Is  that  his  job? 

An  hon.  member:  Management  Board. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Across  Ontario,  when  people 
go  to  pay  their  hydro  bills,  the  Hydro  doesn't 
know  how  to  handle  it  because,  if  they  pay 
their  bills  on  May  1,  they  are  paying  for  past 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Have  you  a  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  government  going 
to  do  about  it?  How  is  it  going  to  straighten 
out  Hydro  across  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  think  if  the  member 
watches  what  happens,  he'll  learn  how  we're 
going  to  do  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Just  a  moment!  A  supple- 
mentary. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce  has  the  first  supplementary, 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  I  would  ask  him  to 
repeat  his  answer.  I  didn't  hear  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Will  the  Chairman  of  the 
Management  Board  give  us  that  again? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Will  the  minister  repeat  his 
answer? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  answer  was  not  heard. 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  was 
your  comment? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  believe  the  member  did  not 
hear  your  answer. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  talking 
about  millions  of  dollars  in  overpayment 
across  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  the  government  going 
to  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  As  the  budget  matters 
are  implemented,  they  will  be  referred  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  Sargent:  On  May  1  we  have  to  decide. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  the  minister  needs  is  a 
shot  of  hydro. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary. 
Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Have  no  fear- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Waterloo  North  has  a  supplementary, 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  A  sup- 
plementary, Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  is  this 
—will  people  be  paying  the  seven  per  cent 
tax  on  bills  which  are  issued  on  the  day 
this  comes  into  effect— 

An  hon.  member:  July  1. 

Mr.  Good:  —on  July  1— therefore  they 
would  have  to  pay  on  energy  used  before 
July  1— or  will  the  tax  be  calculated  on 
energy  used  after  July  1? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  am  sure  that  this,  too, 
will  become  apparent  when  the  legislation  is 
introduced  in  the  House. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members, 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member- 
Mr.   R.   F.   Nixon:   The  minister  certainly 
doesn't  know,  that  is  apparent. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  doesn't  know. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order,  please! 
The  member  for  Cochrane  South.         iV! 
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CONDITION  OF  TIMMINS 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Education.  Has  the  minister  had  an  op- 
portunity to— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Order.  I  can- 
not hear  the  question.  The  member  for 
Cochrane  South. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  We  didn't 
hear  any  answer. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  don't  they  all  resign? 

Mr.  Ferrier:  Has  the  minister  had  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  numerous  briefs  and 
representations  made  to  him  about  the  re- 
placement of  the  Timmins  High  School?  Is  he 
in  a  position  to  reconsider  his  decision  to 
go  ahead  with  renovations  to  that  high 
school? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  con- 
sidered the  representations  made  by  the  vari- 
ous people  of  Timmins,  and  I  must  say  to 
my  friend  that  my  original  answer  to  them 
still  stands.  I  feel  that  the  only  thing  that  we 
can  approve  at  this  time  is  renovation  of 
that  school. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  should  all  run  for  re- 
election. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  is  making  them 
look  foolish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Given  the  fact  that  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  that  school  in  1958, 
1962,  1967  and  1968,  there  is  much  of  that 
school  which  certainly  is  not  in  the  category 
of  a  school  that  should  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  As  a  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  minister  does  not 
think  that  he  will  spend  as  much  or  perhaps 
more  money  on  a  renovation  process  than 
he  would  if  a  new  school  were  built?  As  a 
second  supplementary,  will  the  minister  him- 
self go  and  see  the  school  to  see  how  inade- 
quate it  is  and  how  inadequate  a  renovation 
programme  will  be  to  upgrade  it,  if  he  wants 
to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  schools  across  Ontario  that  people 
would  like  to  replace.  There  just  isn't  enough 
money  to  do  all  the  replacing. 

Mr.  Roy:  We'd  like  to  replace  the  minister. 


Mr.  Ruston:  We  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  We  have  indicated  to 
many  of  these  schools  that  they  will  have 
to  get  by  with  renovations.  I  don't  believe 
the  renovations  will  cost  more  than  an  actual 
replacement. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  would  like  my  hon. 
friends  to  tell  me  how  he  could  justify  to 
the  ratepaying  public  of  Timmins  replacing 
facilities  that  have  only  been  built  in  the 
1960s.  You  can't  replace  them. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  The  member 
for  Welland  South  was  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


Mr.      Cassidy: 

Speaker. 


A      supplementary,      Mr. 


Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  sorry,  a  supplementary. 
This  will  be  the  last  supplementary  then. 
The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  have  a  question  directed 
to  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  National  De- 
velopment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  We  are  hear- 
ing a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  have  a  supplementary  of 
the  Minister  of  Education:  In  view  of  his 
comments  about  the  cost  of  new  construc- 
tion, would  he  be  prepared  to  bend  the 
regulations  in  order  to  permit  the  renovation 
of  Lisgar  Collegiate,  a  historic  high  school 
in  Ottawa,  which  is  now  coming  before  his 
ministiy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That  certainly  isn't  a 
supplementary  question  to  the  Timmins  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Welland 
South. 


IJC  MEETING  ON  LAKE  LEVELS 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  a  question  directed  to  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development  about 
the  proposed  International  Joint  Commission 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Toronto  on  May  3  to 
hear  the  proposals  on  reducing  the  lake  levels 
on  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  Will  repre- 
sentations be  made  from  the  legislative  as- 
sembly here,  by  members  from  here,  or  will 
the  staff  from  his  ministry  be  present? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  expect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  will  depend  on  the  judgement  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  and  Mr.  Robi- 
chaud.  I  know  that  when  they  were  meeting 
here  last  month  they  invited  me  to  attend 
and  have  staff  present.  If  the  member  is  re- 
questing me  to  pass  along  such  a  request  to 
Mr.  Robichaud,  I  would  be  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supple- 
mentary: I  think  that  in  the  past  it  has  been 
the  practice  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission to  send  out  notices  to  those  parties 
that  are  concerned.  I  am  thinking,  in  par- 
ticular of  those  from  the  ridings  that  front 
the  lakefronts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor 
West. 


AUTO  PACT  SAFEGUARDS 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  I  have 
a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and 
Commercial  Relations  (Mr.  Clement),  Mr. 
Speaker.  Since  the  vast  majority  of  Canadian 
auto  parts  production  and  auto  assembly  oc- 
curs in  Ontario,  what  representation  is  the 
minister  making  to  the  federal  government 
to  ensure  that  the  safeguards  in  the  auto 
pact  not  only  are  not  removed  but  are,  in 
fact,  strengthened,  so  that  the  dollar  value  of 
production  in  Ontario,  or  in  Canada,  equals 
the  dollar  value  of  the  sales? 

Mr.  S.  B.  Handleman  (Carleton):  Wrong 
minister. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Could  I  redirect  that  to  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week  ago 
Monday,  as  I  reported  to  this  House  last 
Tuesday,  we  had  an  opportunity  as  the  min- 
isters of  industry  for  the  10  provinces  of 
Canada,  of  discussing  some  of  the  policies  and 
some  of  the  problems  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment is  encountering  in  trade  negotiations, 
and  the  auto  pact  agreement  was  one.  May 
I  say  to  this  House  that  we  have  been  in 
touch  with  the  people  in  Ottawa  of  recent 
hours  to  see  exactly  what  was  included  in 
the  negotiations  that  Mr.  Gillespie,  the  min- 
ister for  the  federal  government,  conducted 
with  Washington  a  month  ago. 

I  am  waiting  to  have  a  further  report  be- 
cause I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  any  representation  by  the  federal 
government  to  the  US  government  in  Wash- 


ington. I  do  assure  this  House  that  I  have 
made  It  very  clear  to  Mr.  Gillespie  that  this 
government  wants  to  be  involved  in  the  nego- 
tiations relating  to  the  auto  pact  agreement 
with  the  American  government.  I  can  only 
say  to  members  of  this  House  that  I  have 
been  assured  by  Mr.  Gillespie  that  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  for  an  input.  As  to  how 
effective  that  input  will  be,  we  will  have  to 
wait  and  see. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Samia. 


EFFECT  OF  ENERGY  TAX 
ON  HOSPITAL  COSTS 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Health,  Mr.  Speaker.  Presimiing 
that  the  budget  was  a  statement  of  total  gov- 
ernment fiscal  policy  representing  the  attitude 
of  all  ministries  and  secretariats,  could  he 
advise  whether  hospitals  are  exempt  from  the 
imposition  of  the  seven  per  cent  tax  on  energy 
use?  If  they  are  not,  could  he  tell  me  what 
calculations  his  ministry  has  made  or  OHIP 
has  made  as  to  the  cost  to  local  boards  or 
OHIP  in  connection  with  the  imposition  of 
that  tax  on  hospitals? 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can't  answer  that  question.  I  can 
only  say  that  we  have  already  started  to 
assess  the  problem  to  see  what  it  does  mean 
to  hospitals. 

Mr.  Reid:  Did  they  not  tell  the  minister? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Amazing!  Both  Health  and 
Education. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
am  I  correct  in  understanding  that  the  re- 
sponse from  the  minister  and  his  colleague 
the  Minister  of  Education,  is  that  no  calcula- 
tion heretofore  or  before  the  budget  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  imposition  of 
that  tax  on  educational  institutions  and  hos- 
pital facilities? 

Mr.  Paterson:  And  other  government  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  was  the  purpose  of  the 
minister's  policy  meeting? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  May  I  just  have  an  answer, 

yes  or  no? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  As  I  told  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  the  present  time 
reviewing  this  to  see  what  effect  it  has  on 
the  hospitals. 
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Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  way  of  one  final  supple- 
mentary, am  I  correct  in  assuming  that  no 
calculations  were  made  by  OHIP  or  the 
Ministry  of  Health  as  to  the  effect  of  that 
tax  on  hospitals  in  the  Province  of  Ontario? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  that  is  enough.  The 
member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Let  me  have  an  answer. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  minister  wish 
to  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
the  process  of  making  a  review  of  the  institu- 
tions. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  take  it  then— it  follows  logi- 
cally—that neither  the  Minister  of  Health  nor 
the  Minister  of  Education  knew  of  the  major 
tax  changes  in  the  budget?  It  was  the  Treas- 
urer's budget. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  TRADE  MISSIONS 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism,  Mr.  Speaker:  Why 
is  it  that  in  the  latest,  undated,  press  release 
that  crossed  my  desk  from  his  ministry  about 
the  Italian  and  German  targets  for  an  On- 
tario trade  mission,  in  the  list  of  mission 
members  there  is  no  representation  from  two 
of  the  most  discriminated  against  segments  of 
our  society,  i.e.,  northern  Ontario  and 
women? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
got  the  list  of  all  the  trade  missions  that 
have  left  this  province  in  the  last  three  or 
four  months,  but  I  do  assure  the  members 
of  this  House  that  when  we  select  members 
for  trade  missions,  either  for  trade  or  for 
tourism,  we  select  people  from  across  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  Northwestern  and  north- 
eastern Ontario  have  been  represented  in 
many  of  our  trade  and  tourism  missions,  and 
if  the  member  wishes  to  make  a  specific 
reference  to  it  I  will  be  glad  to  review  the 
files  and  see  exactly  where  the  individuals 
come  from. 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  women? 


Mr.  Foulds:   Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
expired. 

Mr.  Foulds:  On  a  point  of  order,  the  min- 
ister didn't  answer  the  second  part  of  my 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  a  quick  answer  to 
the  second  part  of  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  also 
take  that  under  review. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right.  The  oral  question 
period  has  expired. 

Petitions. 

Mr.  A.  Camithers  (Durham):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order  or  point  of  privilege- 
Mr.   Reid:   The  member  should  make  up 
his  mind. 

Mr.  Camithers:  I  would  like  to  refer  to  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Toronto  Star  today, 
reporting  the  speech  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Kitchener,  who  states  that  chairmen  of 
select  committees  get  $1,000  extra,  plus  $60 
a  day.  As  chairman  of  a  select  committee  I 
am  not  aware  that  we  receive  $1,000  addi- 
tional. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  will  ask  for  it  now. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Mr.  Paterson  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  brief  ex- 
planation: This  bill  exempts,  with  due 
caution,  fire  department  vehicles,  police 
vehicles  and  ambulances  from  having  to 
observe  speed  limits,  stop  at  red  signal 
lights  and  observe  the  no  parking,  standing, 
or  stopping  restrictions  that  exist  in  the 
present  Act. 

Mr.  Dukszta:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  may  I  rise  on  the  request 
of  my  constituents  to  deliver  personally  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  the  1,700-name 
petition   expressing  the  concern  of  my  con- 
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stituents  about  the  effects  on  Parkdale  Col- 
legiate of  the  cutting  of  education  grants. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  but  for  future  guidance, 
it  should  have  been  done  under  petitions. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  that  this  House  approve 
in  general  the  budgetary  policy  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 


BUDGET  DEBATE 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  responding  to  this  budget,  I  want 
to  begin  with  a  few  words  about  the  provin- 
cial Treasurer  (Mr.  White);  and  I  feel  almost 
as  though  I'm  punching  a  pillow,  because  he 
isn't  here. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  The 
member  has  been  punching  pillows  for  years. 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  He'll  'be  here;  he'll  be 
here! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  I  suspect  he  will 
read  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Hell  be 
here;  perhaps  we  can  save  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  provincial  Treasurer 
thinks  of  himself  as  being  something  of  a 
swinging  guy.  Now  I'd  be  the  last  to  deny 
there's  some  validity  in  this  contention;  in 
fact,  I  don't  think  I  ever  smoked  him  out  so 
readily  in  my  experience. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Here  he  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  I'm  very  glad  to  have 
him. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mcllveen  (Oshawa):  Start  over 
again  now. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Weill 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  We  thought 
the  Treasurer  was  in  hiding. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Because  he  is  something 
of  a  swinging  guy,  one  is  almost  a  little  critical 
of  him  because  that  characteristic  sets  him 
apart  from  this  cabinet  in  rather  a  pleasant 


way.  When  Bob  Macaulay  resigned  from  the 
government  back  in  1964,  he  was  quoted  as 
saying  he  couldn't  stand  the  stuffed  shirts  in 
the  government  any  longer.  Well,  the  last 
thing  one  could  accuse  the  provincial  Treas- 
urer of  being  is  a  stuffed  shirt. 

But  by  way  of  an  appropriate  comment,  I'd 
like  to  borrow  from  a  former  colleague  of 
mine,  Walter  Pitman,  from  his  article  that 
was  carried  in  the  Toronto  Star  last  June  23. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

Every  good  hockey  team  has  one— the 
big,  tough,  thick-skulled  hard-checking, 
stick-swinging  defenceman  whose  job  it  is 
to  soften  up  the  opposition  and  assure  that 
his  team  doesn't  get  pushed  around.  He  is 
essential,  the  John  Ferguson  type;  the  guy 
who  will  spend  a  lot  of  time  in  the  penalty 
box,  but  will  protect  his  less  aggressive 
team  mates  and  will  slow  down  the  com- 
petition. 

Governments  appear  to  need  this  kind  of 
policeman  too.  The  Ontario  Tories  have  a 
lot  of  Lady  Byng  winners— Fern  Guindon, 
Gordon  Carton,  James  Auld— but  the  emerg- 
ing tough  is  John  White.  Political  etiquette 
frowns  on  physical  violence,  so  the  brick- 
bats must  be  verbal.  It  takes  a  fast  tongue, 
a  raucous  voice,  a  ready  wit  and  a  bright 
intellect  to  engage  in  the  kind  of  confron- 
tation which  takes  on  the  entire  opposition 
and  attempts  to  offset  their  criticism. 

Hon.  Mr.  Welch:  A  fair  assessment! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  it's  a  fairly  apt 
comment.  Since  his  days  in  the  back  benches 
the  provincial  Treasurer  has  always  regarded 
himself  as  a  self-appointed  hatchetman  for 
the  government,  and  often  he  barged  in  with 
an  impulsiveness  that  on  occasion  would  have 
tempted  one  to  believe  that  a  more  apt 
hockey  analogy  would  be  that  of  Eddie  Shack. 
However,  that  would  be  unfair.  That  would 
be  unfair,  because  Eddie  Shack's  contribution 
was  invariably  sheer  brawn  and  httle  brains. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
He  scored  some  goals. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  provincid  Treas- 
urer's contribution  is— 

An  hon.  member:  Sheer  brains! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —a  tantalizing  mixture  of 
brawn  and  brains.  I,  for  one,  would  never 
deny  that  he  has  an  intellectual  capacity  that 
no  other,  bar  none— this  is  a  provocative  state- 
ment—of his  colleagues  could  match. 

In  fact,  to  the  cabinet  posts  that  he  has 
acquired  down  through  the  last  two  or  three 
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years,  he  has  brought  not  only  that  provoca- 
tive capacity  to  throw  in  such  comments  as, 
"If  you  coijd  only  read,"  or,  "If  you  would 
only  listen,"  but  he  also  brings  erudition. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  AfiFairs):  I  regretted  that, 
but  my  friend  must  admit  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Downsview  (Mr.  Singer)  is  unusually 
provocative. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  well,  I  wovJd  have  to 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  No  more  than 
the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  he  also  brings 
erudition.  Some  time  in  the  years  past  he  was 
reading  Bartlett's  book  of  quotations,  and  he 
came  across  that  quotation  from  Samuel  John- 
son, which  he  has  paraphrased  ad  nauseam, 
even  on  the  TV  panel  that  I  shared  with  him 
last  Thursday  night  after  the  budget.  It's 
something  to  the  effect  that  I  can't  give  you 
comprehension,  but  I'll  give  you  an  explana- 
tion; or  111  give  you  the  facts- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Under- 
standing! 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Or    he    can't    give    you 
understanding.   As  I  say,  he  paraphrases  it. 
He  garbles  it  to  his  own  purposes  each  time- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member  means  he 
doesn't  get  it  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  he's  bringing  some 
degree  of  erudition.  But  sometimes-and  this 
is  the  point  I  want  to  get  to— the  brain  and 
the  impulsiveness,  this  sheer  imagination  run 
riot,  exceeds  good  common  sense  and  careful 
assessment  of  the  full  consequences  of  his 
action.  That  was  never  more  graphically  illus- 
trated than  in  the  provincial  Treasurer's  first 
budget. 

In  fact,  we  have  already  had  it  docu- 
mented; two  of  his  colleagues,  while  he  was 
out  this  afternoon,  embarrassingly  had  to 
admit  that  they  didn't  know  about  the  con- 
sequences of  the  tax  increase,  for  example, 
on  the  full  range  of  education  and  health 
institutions  across  this  province.  They  are 
scrambling  to  figure  out  what  it's  all  about; 
what  the  impact  is  going  to  be. 

In  this  budget  the  provincial  Treasurer's 
personal  propensity  for  romanticism  has 
reached  new  heights. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Lovable 
heights. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  There  will  be  no  sales 
tax,  says  he,  on  pets  or  flowers,  those  lovable 
growing  creatures;  but  he  doesn't  hesitate  to 
slap  a  regressive  tax  on  those  other  lovable 
creatures,  the  people  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. 

It  is  surely  the  epitome  of  Tory  romanti- 
cism that  pedigreed  pets  should  be  exempted 
from  taxes  which  are  applied  to  the  poor 
people  of  Ontario.  But  while  the  provincial 
Treasurer's  romanticism  is  mildly  tolerable, 
his  capacity  for  false  image-making  is  really 
distorting  the  situation  beyond  tolerable 
limits. 

For  example,  he  speaks  for  a  government 
which  has  preached,  ad  nauseam,  fiscal  re- 
straint. That's  the  image.  What's  the  reality? 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  Ontario's  gross 
revenues  were  $5,766,000,000.  Next  year's 
forecast  is  that  they  are  going  to  be  $6,867,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  over  19  per  cent. 

Now  there's  fiscal  restraint!  The  Treasurer 
preaches  it  but  he  never  practises  it  and 
that's  been  characteristic  of  the  budget— his 
own  and  his  predecessors'— down  through  the 
years. 

Another  example:  He  says  he  is  going  to  be 
frugal  this  year,  that  he  is  going  to  cut  $100 
million  to  $200  million  from  our  public  debt. 
If  we  examine  the  budgetary  figures,  we  find 
that  last  year  the  net  public  debt  was 
$2,778,000,000  or  $343  per  capita;  and  this 
coming  year  the  public  debt  is  going  to  be, 
not  less,  but  $2,991,000,000  or  $371  per 
capita. 

What,  in  effect,  the  provincial  Treasurer 
has  done  is  to  point  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  going  to  be  no  increase  to  the  public  debt 
by  external  borrowing,  in  bonds  and  treasury 
bills,  ignoring  the  fact  that  there  is  going  to 
be  internal  borrowing  to  the  extent  of  a 
cool  $950  million,  just  short  of  $1  billion, 
from  the  Canada  Pension  Plan,  from  the 
teachers'  superannuation  fund,  from  the 
mimicipal  employees'  retirement  fund  and  so 
on.  We  have  the  image  of  a  provincial 
Treasurer  who  is  going  to  be  cutting  the 
public  debt,  when  in  fact  he  is  borrowing 
internally— that  word  he  tends  to  hide,  in- 
ternally—he is  borrowing  close  to  $1  billion. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  don't  take  the 
budget  at  face  value.  It  requires  a  bit  of 
analysis.  And  that's  precisely  what  I  would 
like  to  do  this  afternoon.  I'd  like  to  get  down 
to  some  of  that  analysis  without  any  further 
ado. 

In  the  public  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
standing featiu-e  of  the  budget  was  the  40  per 
cent   boost  in  sales  from  five  to  seven  per 
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cent  and  the  imposition  of  a  new  seven  per 
cent  tax  on  energy.  The  government  argues 
that  these  new  taxes  were  necessary  to  in- 
crease grants  to  the  municipahties  and  reduce 
property  taxes;  to  enrich  the  tax  credits  and 
thereby  reheve  the  burden  on  the  lower- 
income  groups. 

Now,  commendable  as  these  objectives 
may  be,  the  point  I  want  to  make  and  to 
emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  new  taxes 
were  not  necessary  to  achieve  these  budget 
objectives.  During  the  next  12  months  the 
provincial  Treasurer  is  going  to  collect  any- 
where from  about  $364  million  to  over  $500 
million  more  revenue  than  he  is  now  fore- 
casting. 

Once  again  this  provincial  Treasurer,  as  all 
his  predecessors  have  done,  has  misrepre- 
sented the  financial  position  to  the  people  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  Liberal  critic  referred  to  this  yesterday 
—it  has  been  referred  to  down  through  the 
years.  Quite  frankly  I  think  it's  time  this 
aspect  of  budgeting  should  be  grappled  with 
in  a  really  serious  manner.  Therefore,  we 
have  attempted  to  do  a  careful  analysis  of  it. 
I  have  here,  for  example,  in  tables  which 
unfortunately  are  too  large  to  be  manageable 
and  to  put  on  to  the  record  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  analysis  of  the  budget  for  the  last  10  years 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  The  fascinating 
thing  about  them  is  that  there  is  an  almost 
monotonous  consistency  about  those  budgets. 
It  can  be  summed  up  by  a  few  things  that 
could  be  put  in  a  tabular  form. 

For  example,  on  retail  sales  tax,  in  nine  of 
the  last  10  years  the  government  under- 
estimated what  it  was  going  to  get  and  its 
average  error  was  5.3  per  cent.  On  gasoline 
tax,  in  eight  of  the  10  years  they  under- 
estimated and  their  average  error  was  5.2 
per  cent.  On  corporation  tax,  in  nine  of  the 
10  years  they  underestimated  the  amount  and 
average  error  was  11.5  per  cent.  On  succes- 
sion duties,  in  nine  of  the  10  years  they 
underestimated  the  amount  and  the  average 
was  7.4  per  cent.  On  motor  vehicle  tax,  they 
underestimated  in  eight  of  the  10  years  and 
the  average  was  6.4  per  cent.  On  the  LCBO 
they  can't  even  figure  out,  on  the  basis  of  all 
our  experience,  how  much  we  are  going  to 
drink  in  this  province— maybe  there  are  some 
reasons  for  that.  In  10  of  the  10  years  they 
underestimated  and  the  average  was  4.3  per 
cent. 

On  income  tax— this  was  the  one  that  came 
closest  in  terms  of  a  balance— in  six  of  the 
10  years  there  were  underestimates,  in  four 


there  were  overestimates,  and  the  average 
error  was  5.3  per  cent. 

Interestingly  enough,  when  one  goes  back 
to  the  mines  profit  tax,  which  was  for  only 
the  first  four  years  of  the  10,  they  under- 
estimated in  three  of  those  four  years  and 
the  margin  of  their  error  was  24.1  per  cent. 
Even  these  Tories  coiJdn't  believe  how  little 
money  they  were  going  to  get  from  this 
source. 

Well,  there's  the  record  for  the  last  10 
years— and  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  5.3 
per  cent  on  the  average  across  the  board. 

Okay,  let's  take  a  look  at  last  year,  because 
I  want  to  draw  some  conclusions  from  this 
and  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  am  being 
unfair  in  drawing  these  conclusions.  The 
underestimation  of  taxation  for  the  past  year, 
according  to  the  budget  which  the  provin- 
cial Treasurer  has  now  presented  to  us,  was 
enormous.  It  was  even  worse  than  before. 

In  the  1972  budget,  the  Treasurer  pre- 
dicted tax  revenues  of  $3,116,000,000.  As  it 
turned  out,  he  raised  $3,400,000,000  or  9.1 
per  cent  more  than  he  expected.  That  was 
taxation  revenue.  This  is  the  largest-ever 
miscalculation  of  tax  revenue.  The  yield  on 
the  retail  sales  tax  was  underestimated  by 
4.4  per  cent.  The  personal  income  tax  by  3,8 
per  cent.  The  motor  vehicle  tax  by  20  per 
cent.  The  land  transfer  tax  by  27  per  cent. 
The  estate  tax  by  31  per  cent.  The  corpora- 
tion tax  by  a  whopping  48.6  per  cent. 

The  more  sophisticated  this  govenmient 
becomes  in  its  budget  planning,  the  bigger  the 
errors  it  makes.  The  average  in  terms  of  net 
revenues— and  I  am  going  to  put  it  on  net 
revenues  so  that  it  is  comparable  with  the 
net  revenue  figures  over  the  last  10  years 
that  I  have  already  cited— is  that  in  the  past 
year  the  Province  of  Ontario  underestimated 
its  net  revenue  by  7.8  per  cent  across  the 
board. 

Okay;  what  does  that  mean,  Mr.  Speaker? 
Let's  translate  that  into  dollars.  We  have  a 
budget  this  year  of  $6,867,000,000.  If  we 
take  the  average  for  the  last  10  years  of  an 
underestimate  of  5.3  per  cent,  it  means  that 
next  year  the  Treasurer  can  be  almost  dead 
certain— as  certain  as  he  can  of  anything  in 
this  world- that  he  is  going  to  have  at  least 
$364  million  more  hidden  revenue  in  his 
budget,  and  he  knows  it  is  there.  It  is  a 
calculated  misrepresentation.  On  the  other 
hand  if  we  take  the  seven— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  would  make  a  point 
that  it  is  not.  It  is  the  very  best  forecast  we 
can  make. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  let  me  get  to  it.   I 

am  not  going  to  get  sidetracked  by  that  for 
a  moment. 

If  we  take  last  year's  error,  which  is  7.8 
per  cent,  and  if  it  were  repeated  this  year 
and  applied  to  that  budget  of  $6,867,000,000, 
it  would  mean  that  by  the  end  of  next  year 
he  is  going  to  have  $535  million  more  reve- 
nue than  he  predicted.  One  can  safely  con- 
clude, Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  greater  revenue 
than  is  revealed  in  this  budget,  which  the 
government  will  have  to  work  with  during 
the  course  of  the  year,  will  be  somewhere 
between  the  figure  of  $364  million  and  $535 
million. 

In  short,  the  Treasurer  didn't  need  to  put 
these  new  taxes  on  at  all,  from  which  he  is 
going  to  raise  a  net  levy  of  $333  million. 
The  provincial  Treasurer  argues,  as  he  at- 
tempted to  do  a  moment  ago  by  an  inter- 
jection, that  these  are  the  best  possible  esti- 
mates. They  are  as  good  as  Ottawa's  said  he. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Better! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  may  be  but  it 
doesn't  make  it  excusable,  Mr.  Speaker.  Let 
me  be  fair,  imtil  now  all  governments  have 
engaged  in  this  game  when  budget-making 
—of  under-estimating  their  revenues  so  that 
they  have  a  cushion  for  supplementary  ex- 
penditures during  the  course  of  the  year;  or 
so  that  they  will  have  a  better  budgetary  pic- 
ture at  the  end  of  the  year  and  they  can 
present  themselves  as  being  great  managers 
of  the  economy  and  the  finances  of  the 
province. 

There  are  some  serious  consequences  flow- 
ing from  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  they 
are  too  serious  to  tolerate  playing  games  in 
this  fashion  in  the  future.  It  is  bad  enough 
to  deceive  the  public  with  a  calculated  mis- 
representation of  the  actual  financial  situa- 
tion in  the  province  and  to  use  that  as  an 
excuse  to  fill  a  gap  in  revenues  which  won't 
exist.  It  is  a  mythical  gap.  That  is  bad 
enough;  but  the  government  in  so  doing  is 
undermining  its  position,  its  own  credibility, 
vis-a-vis  the  federal  government. 

The  general  complaint  of  Ontario  with 
regard  to  Ottawa  has  been  that  Ottawa  hasn't 
been  doing  enough  to  stimulate  the  economy. 
This  Treasurer  and  his  predecessor,  Charles 
McNaughton,  and  his  predecessor,  the  mem- 
ber for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough)  have 
been  arguing  consistently  with  the  federal 
government  that  they  have  left  too  much  of 
the  slack  to  be  picked  up  by  the  Province 
of  Ontario;  that  Ontario  had  to  engage  too 
much  in  deficit;  that  there  has  been  a  fiscal 


mismatch;  that  instead  of  having  the  appro- 
priate land  of  economic  thrust  from  Ottawa, 
Ontario  has  had  to  come  in  with  the  appro- 
priate kind  of  thrust. 

To  a  considerable  degree  I  would  agree 
with  the  minister.  I  think  Ottawa  is  vulner- 
able on  this  point  and  therefore  I  would 
agree  with  the  general  proposition  for  which 
this  minister  and  certainly  his  predecessors 
were  pleading— that  is,  the  establishment  of 
a  joint  economic  council  through  which  the 
federal  and  the  provincial  governments  would 
harmonize  their  fiscal  policies.  In  fact,  if 
that  be  the  objective  that  the  government  was 
really  interested  in,  I  wonder  why  the  pro- 
vincial Treasurer  has  done  what  he  has  just 
now  done. 

For  example,  I  have  here  quotes  of  his, 
given  to  that  meeting  of  the  ministers  of 
finance  on  Jan.  18  and  19.  Let  me  quote 
from  page  22  of  the  official  reproduction  of 
his  remarks;  he  is  speaking  to  the  federal 
finance  minister. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  bold  fiscal 
initiative  to  stimulate  the  economy,  to 
rectify  the  financial  imbalance  undermining 
our  federal  system.  The  major  cut  in  fed- 
eral income  tax  that  I  advocate  is  the  key 
for  meeting  these  multiple  objectives. 

A  little  bit  earlier,  on  page  10  in  the  same 
document,  he  is  quoted  as  saying— I  hope  the 
provincial  Treasurer  is  listening;  the  words 
are  coming  back  to  haunt  him: 

It  is  our  opinion  at  this  time  that  tax 
increases  by  the  provinces  and  the  munic- 
ipalities would  both  depress  the  economy 
and  contribute  to  the  resurgence  of  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

The  author  is  the  Treasurer— not  somebody 
else,  the  Treasurer. 

So  what  he's  doing  is  destroying  his  own 
credibility  vis-a-vis  the  federal  government. 
Admittedly,  the  federal  government  wasn't 
as  bold  as  the  provincial  Treasurer  wanted. 
It  wasn't  as  bold  as  I  would  have  wanted. 
I  would  agree  with  the  provincial  Treasurer 
that  Ottawa's  budget  wasn't  as  expansionary 
as,  in  my  view  and  perhaps  in  his  view, 
the  circumstances  demanded.  Admittedly,  the 
federal  government  cut  income  tax  only  five 
per  cent,  rather  than  nine  per  cent,  and  didn't 
give  as  fair  a  share  of  the  revenues  to  the 
provinces.  We  have  a  bad  situation;  certainly 
a  situation  that  isn't  as  good  as  it  might  be. 
But  is  that  justification,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
province  making  a  bad  situation  worse? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  White  the 
knife,  he'll  be  known  as. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  tliat  justification  for 
deliberately  accentuating  the  fiscal  mismatch? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
running  a  larger  cash  deficit  this  year,  as  to 
the  proportion  of  our  revenues,  than  the 
federal  government  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  let  me  get  to  that 
in  a  minute.  The  Treasurer  is  on  the  ball,  but 
he  is  just  about  30  seconds  ahead.  He  antici- 
pated me,  and  perhaps  oflFence  is  the  best 
form  of  defence.  He  is  up  to  his  old  game. 
But  he  has  destroyed  his  own  credibility 
vis-a-vis  the  federal  government. 

What  the  Treasurer  is  now  doing  is  saying 
to  them:  "You  haven't  had  enough  dynamic, 
expansionary  thrust  in  yoiu:  budget."  And 
what  does  he  do?  He  comes  along  and 
bolsters  that  inadequate  expansionary  thrust. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  after  plead- 
ing for  that  bold  fiscal  initiative,  his  govern- 
ment has  brought  in  a  contradictory  budget. 
The  Treasurer  has  a  mythical  $402  million 
deficit,  but  I've  already  pointed  out  in  a 
pretty  solidly  documented  fashion  that  he  has 
hidden  revenues  that  range  anywhere  from 
$364  milhon  to  some  $530  million.  So,  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  his  deficit  will  be 
minuscule.  It  will  be  a  balanced  budget.  He 
may  even  have  a  surplus;  imless,  of  course, 
he  gets  engaged  in  massive  supplementary 
expenditures  which,  I  suppose,  is  also  part 
of  the  game  he  may  be  intending  to  play.  But 
he  is  not  going  to  give  that  necessary  thrust. 
He  is  making  a  mockery  of  the  first  objective 
of  his  own  budget. 

Has  the  provincial  Treasurer  forgotten  what 
the  first  objective  of  his  own  budget  was?  I 
quote:  "To  ensure  that  the  economy  continues 
to  move  towards  full  employment." 

The  provincial  Treasurer  confirmed  that 
any  unemployment  figure  in  excess  of  three 
per  cent  is  unacceptable  to  this  government. 
He  reported  that  our  unemployment  had 
been  4.2  per  cent  in  February.  It  was  down 
to  4.1  per  cent  in  April.  Then  he  revealed 
that  the  average  for  the  year  is  likely  to  be 
4.4  per  cent.  Therefore,  he  was  conceding 
that  the  averages  in  the  later  months  of  this 
year  are  going  to  crawl  back  up  close  to 
five  per  cent  so  that  one  can  get  that  4.4 
per  cent  average. 

Neither  the  Liberal  government  in  Ottawa 
nor  the  Tory  government  here  is  doing 
enough  to  meet  the  job  situation.  The  Treas- 
urer nas  come  in  with  a  contractionary  bud- 
get to  make  a  bad  situation  worse,  and  each 
government  is  spending  its  time— this  is  the 
tragedy  of  it— blaming  the  other. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  proceed  from  that 
to  an  analysis  of  the  more  regressive  taxes 
that  the  government  has  brought  in,  to  take 
a  look  at  them  in  more  detail.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  mediaeval  France— I'm  sure  as  a  scholar 
of  mediaeval  days  the  minister  will  recall 
this. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  He  is 
certainly  mediaeval. 

An  Hon.  member:  He's  a  Tory. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  fact,  he  is  primeval, 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  goverimient  of  those 
days  imposed  a  tax  on  salt,  which  was  deemed 
in  those  days  to  be  a  big  necessity  for  the 
well-being  of  the  nation  and  its  people.  Down 
through  the  centuries  the  salt  tax  has  always 
been  cited  as  a  classic  in  regressive  taxes. 

In  1964,  it  is  interesting  to  recall,  the  Con- 
servative government  of  Duff  Roblin  in 
Manitoba  put  a  tax  on  heating  fuel.  So  great 
was  the  public  outcry  and  so  certain  did  even 
the  government  become  persuaded  that  they'd 
made  a  mistake,  that  a  year  later  they  re- 
pealed it.  Now  the  provincial  Treasurer  ap- 
parently either  didn't  know  about  the  Mani- 
toba experience  or  he  chose  to  ignore  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  What  did  they  do  about 
the  tax  on  electricity? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Ontario's  energy  tax  bids 
fair  to  becoming  the  salt  tax  of  our  history. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  WTiat's  Mr.  Schreyer  done 
about  the  tax  on  cooking  energy,  heating 
energy,  manufacturing  energy?  What's  he 
done  about  lighting  energy? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  know,  I'm  not  so  in- 
terested in  isolated  bits  and  pieces  that  the 
provincial  Treasurer  wants  to  pick  out  from 
what  Mr.  Schreyer  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  What  is  Premier  Barrett 
doing? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  I  am  interested  in 
is  that  Premier  Schreyer  brought  in  a  budget 
that  was  so  good  that  when  the  final  vote 
came,  both  the  Liberals  and  the  Tories  voted 
for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  the  member  knows 
why! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister's  colleagues 
voted  for  the  budget. 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  knows  why 
—because  they've  got  $42  milhon  of  our 
dough. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  minister  try- 
ing to  do?  Pull  the  rug  out  from  imder  his 
Manitoba  Tory  colleagues? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  What  is  Premier  Barrett 
going  to  do  about  his  five  per  cent  on  heat- 
ing, cooking? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  a  social  credit  tax;  don't 
be  preposterous. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  What's  Premier  Barrett 
going  to  do  about  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  know,  there  is  little 
wonder  that  that  long-time  Tory,  Fred 
Gardiner,  expressed  shock  at  the  energy  tax, 
and  that  he  added,  in  reference  to  his  pol- 
itical buddies  up  at  Queen's  Park,  and  I 
quote: 

They'd  better  start  thinking  what  they're 
J,  doing.  They've  no  appreciation  of  what 
brought  Ontario  to  the  position  it  occupies 
as  the  number  one  residential,  commercial 
and  industrial  province  of  Canada.  Some- 
body seems  to  have  gone  off  the  beam. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It's  1973! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  that  we've  virtually 
exhausted  our  low-cost  hydro  power  sources 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  yearly  boosts  in 
power  costs  are  bad  enough.  The  higher  costs 
of  thermal  and  nuclear  power  may  be  in- 
escapable. Cheap  power,  once  the  major  ad- 
vantage upon  which  this  province's  develop- 
ment has  taken  place,  is  fast  disappearing. 

But  this  government  now  steps  in  to  make 
a  bad  situation  worse.  It's  going  to  com- 
pound the  higher  power  costs  by  taxing 
them.  After  all  the  lament  that  we  have 
heard  from  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  the 
member  for  Chatham-Kent  and  others  since 
Alberta  announced  its  increase  in  the  well- 
head price  of  gas,  it  is  litde  wonder  that 
Premier  Lougheed-another  Tory;  how  de- 
lightful it  is  to  watch  this  go  on  in  these 
days-rose  in  the  Alberta  Legislature  the  day 
after  the  Ontario  budget  to  point  out  how 
Ontario    had    destroyed    its    own    credibility. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  government  under- 
mined its  own  position  in  such  a  sweeping 
fashion  as  this  government  has  done  by 
boosting  the  sales  tax  from  five  to  seven  per 
cent;  and  extending  it  at  the  same  time  to 
include  energy  used  for  heating,  cooking  and 


lighting  purposes— a  vital  need  in  our  north- 
em  clime. 

First,  it  has  destroyed  its  own  bargaining 
position  in  challenging  Alberta's  new  pric- 
ing policies  for  energy.  Second,  after  being 
so  critical  of  Ottawa's  inadequate  fiscal  poli- 
cies, it  has  now  duplicated  those  inadequacies 
and  thereby  worsened  a  fiscal  mismatch  in 
federal-provincial  policies;  assuring  us  that 
the  high  levels  of  unemployment  won't  be 
corrected  and  making  a  mockery  of  Ontario's 
plea  for  the  past  two  years  for  a  joint  eco- 
nomic council  to  harmonize  the  fiscal  policies 
of  the  federal  and  the  10  provincial  govern- 
ments. 

And  thirdly,  it  has  made  an  even  greater 
mockery  of  i^  own  much-trumpeted  efforts  of 
tax  reform.  All  along  the  line  it  is  building 
new  inequities  in  our  tax  structure,  while 
at  the  same  time  posing  as  a  champion  of 
tax  reform. 

If  the  government  were  determined  to  raise 
more  new  revenues,  instead  of  relying  on  the 
$350  million  to  $500  million  which  are  hid- 
den in  its  deliberately  underestimated  revenue 
forecast,  then  it  had  two  major  choices;  the 
income  tax  or  the  sales  tax. 

To  no  one's  surprise  it  refused  to  raise 
anything  more  from  its  friends  in  the  cor- 
porate sector,  or  very  little  more;  and  it  has 
gone  through  elaborate  rationalizations  as  to 
why  it  shouldn't  touch  the  more  progressive 
personal  income  tax  at  this  time. 

The  provincial  Treasurer  argues,  for  ex- 
ample, that  structural  changes  in  the  income 
tax  base  are  resulting  in  greater  federal 
revenues,  under  the  guise  of  tax  reform,  and 
that  the  provinces  are  being  cut  out  of  their 
fair  share  of  these  added  revenues. 

Furthermore,  he  argues  that  the  indexing 
for  inflation— that's  another  delicious  over- 
tone among  the  Tories  at  this  point— that  the 
indexing  for  inflation  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  now  adopted,  will  further  cut 
down  the  province's  share.  Ironically,  the 
idea  was  stolen— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That  will  be  of  short  life. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  idea  was  stolen  from 
Stanfield's  tax  proposals,  so  the  provincial 
Tories  are  now  being  victimized  by  the  tax 
reform  of  their  federal  counterparts. 

Now  it's  possible  to  agree,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  do,  that  the  province  is  not  getting  a 
fair  share  of  the  income  tax  from  the  federal 
government,  but  to  use  all  of  these  argu- 
ments as  an  excuse,  either  temporary  or  long- 
term,  for  forsaking  the  progressive  income  tax 
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field  and  resorting  to  the  highly  regressive 
sales  tax  field  is  an  exercise  in  illogic  and 
political  obfuscation. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  heard  on  CFRB  the 
member  wants  to  put  the  income  taxes  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  heard  Jack  Dennett  say 
the  member  for  York  South  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  personal  income  tax. 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Better  that 
than  sales  tax! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  that  is  what  Jack  Den- 
nett said  at  least  it  wasn't  a  gross  violation  of 
what  I  had  in  my  release;  some  of  the  other 
CFRB  broadcasts  were  a  garbled  account  and 
went  across  the  whole  country  as  a  complete 
misrepresentation. 

The  shattering  thing  for  me  was  that  they 
attributed  to  me  what  I  had  correctly  specu- 
lated were  the  Treasurer's  thought  processes. 
And  that  was  a  little  appalling  when  I  saw  it 
come  back. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  That  is  adding  insult  to 
injury. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  wants  higher 
personal  income  tax  like  Mr.  Schreyer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  Treasurer  just  waits 
until  I  am  finished  I  will  show  him  where  he 
should  raise  his  revenue. 

This  is  what  this  government  is  doing 
today,  as  I  say— being  illogical  and  engaging 
in  political  obfuscation. 

In  his  recent  Economic  Council  of  Canada 
study— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Forty-two  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —entitled  "The  Pattern 
of  Taxation  in  Canada",  Allan  F.  Maslove 
said  this:  "The  provincial  general  sales  taxes, 
the  second  largest  revenue  source,  are  regres- 
sive over  the  entire  income  span". 

Moreover,  the  provincial  Treasurer  has  now 
compounded  the  regressivity  of  the  sales  tax 
by  imposing  it  on  individuals,  on  the  people, 
while  exempting  the  corporate  sector  from 
much  of  the  burden.  This  government's  ap- 
proach is  shot  through  vdth  so  many  in- 
equities that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  seek 
them  all  out  for  a  proper  listing. 

For  example,  gas  distribution  companies 
already    charge    residential    consumers    more 


than  twice  the  rate  which  they  charge  in- 
dustry, and  the  gap  is  widening.  According 
to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Consumers' 
Gas  Co.,  average  industrial  charges  had 
dropped  from  63  to  61  cents  per  thousand 
cubic  feet,  while  average  residential  charges 
went  up  from  $1.26  to  $1.27.  I  repeat,  the 
gap  is  widening.  And  now  the  government 
steps  in  and  imposes  a  seven  per  cent  tax  on 
the  residential  consumer,  while  imposing  no 
charge  on  the  manufacturer  for  energy  used 
in  production. 

Thus  they  are  encouraging  industry  to  use 
up,  even  faster,  this  fuel  which  may  be 
exhausted  by  the  end  of  the  century,  while 
they  are  imposing  a  tax  on  the  already  over- 
charged residential  consumer. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
Hon.  Mr.  White:  Listen,  Dad- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    The    Treasurer    should 

listen  himself  and  he  may  get  some  good  out 

of  this  this  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  wouldn't  be 
talking  out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth,  would 
he? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  imposing  a  tax 
on  the  already  overcharged  residential  con- 
sumer, allegedly  as  an  incentive  to  conserve 
energy.  You  know,  while  the  Frost  Building 
blazes  in  lights  every  evening,  I  have  been 
interested  in  watching  it,  the  provincial 
Treasurer  assures  us  that  the  lights  are  turned 
ofiF  in  his  office. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  yet  he  calls  upon 
homeowners  to  turn  down  the  thermostat  to 
69  deg.  and  have  the  family  put  on  an 
extra  sweater. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.   Stokes:   And  carry  candles  around. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  didn't  say  that  at  all. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  didn't  say  any  such 
thing.  I  said  that  I  had  noticed  in  my  own 
home,  because  of  the  emphasis  on  the  short- 
age of  energy,  that  we  had— 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  The 
Treasurer's  wife  was  talking  about  him! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —subconsciously  turned 
our  heating  down  from  72  to  69  and  we  are 
wearing  a  little  more  clothing. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  And  subconsciously  put  on  a 
sweater. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  did  not  suggest  that 
everybody  had  to  follow  our  custom. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  sure  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald':  It's  rather  interesting. 
What  day  is  it  today? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Today  is  Tuesday  and  the 
budget  came  down  last  Thursday  and  for  five 
days  now  it  has  been  emblazoned  all  across 
the  Province  of  Ontario  that  the  provincial 
Treasurer  said,  "Turn  down  your  thermostat 
and  put  on  a  sweater!"  Now  five  days  later, 
he's  finally  got  up  to  deny  it. 

Boy,  he  is  a  fast  one  on  the  trigger.  He  is 
really  fast  on  the  trigger.  This  budget  has 
got  him  down  and  I  don't  blame  lidm  for 
being  down. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  am  sure  there  is  a  tape, 
so  I  think  I  can  prove  I  didn't  say  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  with  the  provincial 
Treasurer  is  that  he  is  pursuing  the  mice  and 
ignoring  the  elephants  in  the  world  of  energy 
conservation.  He's  becoming  a  threat  to  the 
lifestyle  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  Not  only 
the  bedrooms  but  every  room  of  the  house 
is  going  to  be  threatened  by  his  invasion  of 
privacy. 

"Turn  down  the  thermostat,  put  on  a 
sweater".  Big  Brother  demands;  1984  is  here 
ahead  of  time! 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  And  let  the 
advertising  lights  blaze  more  brightly. 

Mr.  Stokes:  George  Orwell. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  people  of  Ontario 
might  be  willing  to  hearken  to  the  provincial 
Treasurer's  plea  for  energy  conservation  if  he 
were  consistent,  but  I  remind  members  that 
his  taxation  policies  are  now  going  to  bolster 
existing  pricing  policies  which  the  govern- 
ment has  done  nothing  about  in  the  fuel 
board  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Bales)  gave  us 
some  gobbledygook  earlier  about  what  the 
government  may  be  going  to  do  this  time 
in  the  hearing.  Those  pricing  policies  en- 
courage the  corporate  sector  to  use  up  this 


energy  as  fast  as  possible  while  he   pleads 
with  the  little  homeowner  to  cut  it  down. 

Let  me  get  back  to  the  inequities  with 
which  the  whole  government's  position  is 
shot  through.  Manufacturing  is  exempt  from 
the  new  energy  tax  for  production  but  farm- 
ers, who  are  also  engaged  in  production- 
Mr.  Paterson:  Epecially  greenhouse  oper- 
ators. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right.  Greenhouse  oper- 
ators especially  have  to  pay  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Their  production  is 
exempt. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  to  pay  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Their  production  is 
exempt. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  With  one  hand  the  pro- 
vincial Treasurer  grants  a  greater  equity  to 
farmers  on  their  property  taxes,  and  with 
the  other  hand  he  takes  it  away  with  his 
energy  tax.  But  perhaps— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Their  production  is 
exempt. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  didn't  find  that  out  imtil 
the  backbenchers  on  the  Tory  side  began  to 
push. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Take  a  look  at  page  10  of 
my  statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Perhaps  the  most  blatant 
inequity— the  Treasurer  is  getting  too  exer- 
cised. Even  as  a  young  man,  his  heart  is 
going  to  suffer  from  this. 

Perhaps  the  most  blatant  inequity  of  all, 
even  though  it  be  short-term,  is  that  when  he 
boosted  the  sales  tax,  he  made  it  applicable 
on  May  1  rather  than  immediately.  Thus 
everybody  who  has  the  money  can  go  out 
before  May  1  and  stock  up  on  liquor  and 
cars  and  television  sets,  you  name  it,  thereby 
escaping  the  tax.  Those  in  the  lower  income 
groups  who  don't  have  the  money  will  have 
to  pay  the  higher  tax  when  they  have  saved 
up  enough  to  acquire  some  urgent  family 
need  later  in  the  year.  All  this,  we  note,  is 
coming  from  the  man  who  poses  today  as  the 
champion  of  tax  equity. 

There  is  a  footnote  to  my  comments  on 
this  tax  equity.  I  think,  without  breaking 
the  sequence  of  it,  I'd  like  to  put  on  the 
record  the  observations  of  another  man  which 
were  referred  to  by  my  leader  this  afternoon 
when  he  quoted  from  a  speech  of  the  mem- 
ber for  Chatham-Kent  in  Strathroy— 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):   Samial 

Mr.  Lewis:  March  12. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Strathroy,  on  March  12, 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  That  close! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  never  strays  far  from 
home  these  days.  I  quote: 

Energy,  like  bread  or  milk  or  property 
taxes,  is  a  commodity  tax  that  has  regres- 
sive incidence  in  its  characteristics.  In  other 
words,  a  price  increase  on  energy  affects 
the  little  guy  on  the  income  scale  almost  as 
much  as,  and  proportionately  more  than, 
the  higher  income  earner.  They  likely  con- 
sume comparable  amounts  of  energy. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  said,  "For  that 
reason—" 

Mr.  Stokes:  Good  old  Darcy! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  member  for 
Chatham-Kent  speaking. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Good  old  Darcy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  the  energy  adviser, 
if  he  only  had  somebody  to  listen  to  him 
in  the  Treasury. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That's  why  we  have  retail 
sales  tax  credits, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  said,  "For  that  rea- 
son—" 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That's  why  we  have 
retail  sales  tax  credits, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  said,  "For  that  rea- 
son—" 

What  did  the  Treasurer  say? 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  said,  "That's  why  we  have 
retail  sales  tax  credits," 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We'll  get  to  that  in  a 
moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  that  credit- 
Mr.   Lewis:   The  Treasurer  is  worse  than 
a  windmill! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We'll  get  to  that  in  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  a  Don  Quixote  over 
there! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  member  for  Chat- 
ham-Kent said,   "For   that   reason,  price   in- 


creases are  an  inequitable  means  for  bring- 
ing about  energy  conservation,"  There  can't 
be  tax  equity  but  here  is  what  he  is  doing, 
defying  me  advice  of  the  newly  appointed 
energy  adviser. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He'll  be  sorry;  he'll  get  it! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  forces  his  private  obsession 
on  the  people  of  Ontario,  He  has  this  thing 
about  energy  taxes;  it's  a  personal  fixation  of 
his. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  I  have  fixations  but 
that  isn't  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  it  is,  I  know  about  the 
others.  They  are  not  worth  raising  publicly. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Stokes:  They're  dogs  and  flowers. 

An  hon.  member:  We  can't  tax  those. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr,  Speaker,  so  far  I  have 
been  attempting  to  take  a  critical  overview 
of  the  budget.  I'd  like  now  to  challenge  the 
provincial  Treasurer  on  his  own  ground  and 
on  his  own  terms,  because  in  his  heart  of 
hearts— I  can  hear  the  wheels  turning  over 
there— he's  been  saying  that  all  of  this  is 
invalid,  for  his  reasons.  I  am  convinced  that 
on  his  own  ground  his  case  is  just  as  vulner- 
able as  it  is  in  the  overview. 

Being  a  one-time  university  lecturer,  the 
provincial  Treasiurer  has  presented  his  budget 
in  terms  of  an  academic  model  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  impregnable  in  its  logic.  Aca- 
demics always  think  their  models  are  im- 
pregnable. 

Like  many  academic  models,  it  strays  pretty 
far  from  reality,  particularly  because  it  is 
based  on  two  premises,  both  of  which  are 
false.  The  first  premise  is  that  Ontario  taxes 
are  the  lowest,  or  among  the  lowest,  in  Can- 
ada and  certainly  the  most  progressive.  He 
implied  this  in  his  budget.  On  the  TV  panel 
which  I  shared  with  him  on  budget  night 
over  at  CFTO,  he  not  only  implied  it,  he 
asserted  it  with  all  that  super-confidence 
which  characterizes  the  hon.  gentleman.  But 
despite  his  super-confidence,  he  is  dead  wrong. 

In  December,  1972,  Alan  M,  Maslove  com- 
pleted the  study  I  referred  to  earlier,  the  one 
for  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  on  "The 
Pattern  of  Taxation  in  Canada".  Let  me  give 
a  few  of  his  doctraiented  conclusions. 

Generally  speaking,  Maslove  concluded  that 
the  Canadian  tax  system  is  extremely  regres- 
sive at  the  lower  income  levels,  and  that  there 
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is  a  lack  of  progressivity  over  the  remaining 
income  levels.  Now  that  should  surprise  no 
one.  After  all,  it  just  confirms  what  the  Carter 
study  federally  and  the  Smith  study  provin- 
cially  have  already  docimiented  for  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That's  why  we  are  sifting 
these  tax  costs  upwards. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Sifting? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We'll  get  to  that  in  a 
moment.  Despite  the  fact  that  Ontario  has 
the  highest  income  levels,  Maslove  then  docu- 
mented the  regressive  nature  of  our  tax  system 
and  concluded: 

With  either  income  concept,  the  most 
regressive  incidence  pattern  over  the  lower 
income  levels  is  in  Ontario.  [He  is  talking 
about  the  whole  of  Canada.]  In  addition, 
over  most  of  the  income  scale,  taxation  in 
Ontario  is  sUghtly  more  regressive  (less 
progressive)  than  the  national  average  ex- 
cept at  the  very  highest  level,  where  the 
Ontario  pattern  is  more  progressive. 

Here's  our  new  champion  of  the  working 
people,  the  poor.  Can  I  read  that  for  the 
Treasurer  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  please  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right!  He  says  the  very 
highest  level  is  where  the  Ontario  pattern  is 
more  progressive:  everywhere  else  it  is  the 
most  regressive. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  How  does  he  define  the 
very  highest? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Read  the  book— here. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  How  does  he  define  it, 
over  $1,000  or  what? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Take  this  over  to  the 
provincial  Treasurer  and  let  him  read  it  while 
he's  listening. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Can  he  read? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Can  he  understand? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Are  there  any  pictures  in  it 
for  him? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  March  22,  1973,  less 
than  a  month  ago,  the  Economic  Council  of 
Canada  released  figures  on  the  average  effec- 
tive tax  rate  per  family  unit.  Ontario  has  the 
highest  effective  tax  rate  over  the  full  income 
base  and  the  second  highest  on  the  so-called 
broad  income  base.  In  short,  the  most  recent 
figures  available  indicate  that  Ontario  is  one 
of  the  most  heavily  taxed  provinces  in  Can- 
ada. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  But  not 
the  mining  industry.  They  got  $16  milhon. 
We  don't  tax  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  proceed. 

A  study  undertaken  by  the  Canadian  Tax 
Foundation  compared  tax  rates  in  major  pro- 
vincial cities.  It  found  that  at  the  $5,000  in- 
come level,  Toronto  families  paid  34.1  per 
cent  of  their  income  in  provincial,  mimicipal 
and  federal  taxes,  the  highest  across  the 
country.  At  the  $10,400  income  level,  Toronto 
families  had  dropped  into  second  place,  pay- 
ing 35.7  per  cent  of  their  income  in  taxes, 
compared  with  36.4  per  cent  in  Montreal. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  a  progressive  step. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Significantly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  income  level  of  $52,000— that's  getting 
pretty  rarified,  although  I  know  you're  in  it 
too— Toronto  famiUes  had  dropped  to  fourth 
place,  paying  49.5  per  cent,  lower  than 
Regina,  Wiimipeg  and  Montreal. 

Some  hon.  members:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  else  is  new? 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Back- 
scratchers! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  the  provincial  Treas- 
urer has  a  new  pose;  he's  posing  as  the  new 
champion  of  the  poor.  I  don't  think  the  poor 
are  going  to  be  fooled  by  any  of  this,  but 
the  danger  is  that  the  provincial  Treasurer 
is  going  to  fool  himself. 

The  public  image  that  he  is  presenting  of 
Ontarians  being  the  mostly  lightly  taxed  in 
Canada  is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  false— and 
blatantly  so.  No  man  of  integrity  can  con- 
tinue to  publicly  argue  such  a  case;  and  since 
the  provincial  Treasurer  is  a  man  of  integrity, 
in  spite  of  all  his  other  faults,  I  trust  that  we 
have  heard  the  last  of  that  propaganda  argu- 
ment. 

Let  me  proceed  to  the  second  premise  upon 
which  the  provincial  Treasurer's  model  is 
built.  The  Toronto  Star's  editorial  calcula- 
tions yesterday  contained  a  serious  error  in 
mistaking  the  property  tax  reduction  with 
the  property  tax  credit,  but  they  were  right 
on  when  they  contended  that  the  provincial 
Treasurer  is  attempting  a  sleight-of-hand  trick 
on  the  people  of  Ontario;  it's  something  that 
might  be  funny  on  the  stage  with  a  magician 
but  isn't  very  funny  when  it's  in  a  provincial 
budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  They  just  left  out  a  few 
factors. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  defending  the 
mistaken  calculations  in  it,  but  their  conclu- 
sion about  the  sleight  of  hand  was  dead  on. 
In  fact,  they  borrowed  a  phrase  that  I  was 
intending  to  use  in  the  budget  debate  and  I 
rather  objected  to  it  being  stolen  and  used 
in  that  fashion  ahead  of  me. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Sleight  of  hand? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sleight  of  hand,  yes. 

Put  in  the  simplest  terms,  the  provincial 
Treasurer  argues— and  here  we  are  getting 
right  onto  his  ground  Mr.  Speaker,  right  onto 
his  ground— that  the  increase  in  sales  taxes, 
including  energy,  will  all  be  returned  to  the 
people  in  tax  credits  or  larger  grants  to  the 
municipalities  to  relieve  the  property  tax,  and 
that  the  net  result  will  be  no  tax  increase 
at  all.  Now  there  is  a  magician;  no  tax  in- 
crease at  all.  In  short,  he  is  raising  money 
here  and  he  is  paying  it  out  there  and  the 
net  result  is  that  there  is  no  higher  tax  in 
the  overall. 

Oh,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  neat  trick,  but  it 
ain't  true!  In  the  first  place,  surely  it  is  pre- 
posterous that  any  government  should  be- 
come involved  in  raising  taxes  by  one  of  the 
most  regressive  levies  at  the  provincial  level, 
namely  the  sales  tax— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Oh  come  now.  It  is  not 
as  regressive  as  the  personal  income  tax. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —in  order  to  relieve  the 
burden  of  the  most  regressive  tax  at  the  local 
level,  namely  the  property  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Come  on,  come  on! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  bizarre  pro- 
cedure. Only  a  romanticist  of  the  provincial 
Treasurer's  exceptional  capacities  could  be- 
come involved  in  that  kind  of  an  exercise 
and  have  the  face  to  try  to  kid  the  public 
that  it  was  a  good  thing. 

However,  let's  look  at  it  another  way.  On 
a  full  year  the  sales  tax  will  return  $340 
million  and  the  energy  tax  $100  million  for 
a  total  of  $440  mSlion  picked  from  the 
pockets  of  the  people  of  Ontario— a  modem 
salt  tax.  The  tax  credits,  by  the  provincial 
Treasurer's  own  admission,  will  amount  to 
$90  million  a  year  on  the  sales  tax,  including 
energy,  plus  an  extra  $20  million  on  pen- 
sioners' rebates  beyond  the  $20  million  which 
they  had  been  paying  out  in  the  $50  and 
$100  grants. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Plus  $440  million  for  the 
municipalities. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  That  makes  a  total  new 
payout,  following  this  hike  in  sales  tax,  of 
$110  milhon— $90  million  for  the  rebate  on 
energy  and  sales  tax,  and  $20  million  new 
on  the  pensioners'  rebates. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Plus  $440  million  for  the 
municipalities. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  that  is  not  the  end— 
you  know,  he  is  uncanny— that  is  not  the  end 
of  the  government's  generosity,  the  Treasurer 
contends.  I  read  his  mind  so  well  that  I  can 
tell  him  what  is  in  his  budget  before  he  has 
given  it,  quite  frankly.  That  is  the  funny 
part  of  it. 

In  addition,  the  municipalities  will  receive, 
says  the  provincial  Treasurer,  $180  million 
more  in  grants  through  the  property  tax 
stabilization  plan,  which  will  cut  local  taxes 
by  six  mills  in  the  south  and  12  mills  in  the 
north.  Look  at  the  sceptical  look  on  the  face 
of  the  cabinet  minister  behind  the  Treasurer. 
He  knows  darned  well  that  up  in  Moonbeam 
the  taxes  aren't  going  to  come  down  12  mills. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  are  going  to  have 
to  pay  a  lot  more  for  their  fuel.  They  need 
a  lot  of  fuel  in  Moonbeam. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
few  points  here  on  which  I  might  be  in- 
clined to  quibble:  $40  million  of  this  $180 
million  are  higher  school  grants  which,  may 
I  remind  you,  were  recommended  by  the 
Smith  committee  seven  years  ago  and  have 
been  talked  about  ad  nauseam  ever  since. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  a  fair  proposition  even, 
for  this  provincial  Treasurer  to  include  them 
as  something  of  a  rebate  after  a  new  sales 
tax  put  on  this  year  is  a  little  questionable. 

But  let's  not  quibble.  Let's  be  generous 
with  the  provincial  Treasurer.  Let's  accept 
his  figures  just  as  he  presents  them.  The  new 
revenue  from  the  sales  tax,  including  energy, 
will  be  $440  million  in  a  full  year.  The  pay- 
out in  tax  credits  will  be  $110  million,  plus 
another  $180  million  in  larger  municipal 
grants  for  a  total  payout  of  $290  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  brand  new  grants. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right.  The  difference  is 
$150  million  more  than  the  taxes  he  is  go- 
ing to  collect.  Yet  the  provincial  Treasurer 
would  have  us  believe  that  he  is  just  taking 
the  money  in  with  one  hand  and  paying  it 
out  with  the  other  hand  and  the  net  result  is 
that  there  is  no  tax  increase  across  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

The  scoundrel!  He  is  trying  to  mislead  us. 
When  he  is  finished  with  the  payout— 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  just  dropped 
$260  million. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    I   haven't   left   out   any 
$260  million! 
And  when  he's  finished  with  the  payout— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes  he  hasl 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He's  still  going  to  have 
an  extra  $150  million  in  his  greedy  paw. 
That's  the  point. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  Right! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Right! 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  is  it  greedy! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  let's  deal  with 
the  issue  once  again  on  his  terms. 

The  provincial  Treasurer  has  an  ace  in 
the  hole— and  I  want  to  be  fair,  I  want  to 
bring  all  his  arguments  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  He's 
playing  it  pretty  close  to  the  vest! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  provincial  Treasurer 
has  an  ace  in  the  hole,  so  to  speak.  This 
payout,  he  says,  will  go  mostly  to  the  lower- 
income  groups,  thereby  correcting  the  in- 
equity in  our  tax  structure,  which  he  acknowl- 
edges. Well  let's  probe  a  bit  into  the  detail. 

Consider,  first,  this  $180  million  which  is 
going  to  the  municipalities  to  bring  about  a 
tax  cut  of  six  mills  in  the  south  and  12  mills 
in  the  north;  for  an  average  family  saving, 
he  says,  of  $25  in  the  south  and  $50  in  the 
north.  To  begin  with,  the  provincial  Treasurer 
can't  give  us  any  assurance  these  cuts  would 
take  place  across  the  board;  and  HI  bet 
him  a  double  shot  of  his  favourite  Harvey's 
Shooting  Sherry  that  it's  not  going  to  happen. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That's  a  bet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  that's  a  bet.  It'll  be 
the  cheapest  bet  I've  ever  had  with  the 
Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Let  Hansard  record  that 
wager. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Furthermore,  even  if  it 
did  happen,  what  assurance  is  there  that  the 
average  taxpayer  is  going  to  get  the  benefit 
of  it? 

Has  the  provincial  Treasurer,  for  example, 
forgotten  that  over  43  per  cent  of  municipal 
assessment  in  Ontario  is  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial? In  short,  nearly  half  of  his  higher 
municipal  grants  will  never  get  back  to  the 
people.  Some  of  them  will  get  back  to  small 


businessmen,  who  are  deserving,  but  most  of 
this  43  per  cent  will  go  back  to  business, 
fattening  the  corporate  coffers  still  more. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Shame! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  what  assurance  can 
the  provincial  Treasurer  give  us  that  it's  go- 
ing to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer?  None 
of  course;  not  a  bit! 

If  the  taxpayer  is  a  homeowner,  sure,  he'll 
get  it  directly. 

But  according  to  the  Dennis  report  on 
housing,  one  third  of  the  people  over  $8,000 
income,  and  one  half  of  the  people  under 
$8,000  income,  are  tenants;  not  homeowners, 
tenants!  What  guarantee  can  the  proxincial 
Treasurer  give  us  that,  in  the  present  housing 
scarcity,  landlords  will  pass  this  saving  in 
property  taxes  on  to  their  tenants? 

Mr.  Martel:  He's  not  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He's  rather  silent.  He  has 
nothing  to  say. 

What  mechanism  has  the  provincial  Treas- 
urer set  up  to  assure  us  that  these  savings 
will  be  passed  back  by  the  landlord  to  the 
tenant?  None  of  course! 

Here's  an  opportunity— I  offer  this  sug- 
gestion to  the  provincial  Treasurer,  gratu- 
itously—here's an  opportunity  for  the  govern- 
ment to  move  in  and  establish  a  rent  review 
board.  It  could  see  that  it  happens. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  even  the  poor, 
struggling  homeowner!  He's  assured  of  get- 
ting his  municipal  tax  cut,  or  the  sales  tax 
rebate;  it  will  come  once  a  year,  as  a  wind- 
fall, at  tax-paying  time;  while,  regularly, 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  year,  it  will  de- 
prive his  family  of  essential  extra  dollars  for 
basic  needs. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  windfall  in  April 
or  May  does  little  to  compensate  for  hunger 
in  January. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Laughren:  Or  cold! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Or  is  that  a  point  which 
can't  register  with  the  provincial  Treasurer, 
whose  sentimentality  shapes  our  tax  structure 
in  terms  of  exemptions  for  pedigreed  dogs 
and  pets  while  slapping  taxes  on  low-income 
families  and  their  children? 

And  I  make  a  final  point  in  this  connec- 
tion: The  provincial  Treasurer  produced  a 
table.  Most  members  haven't  seen  it,  except 
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insofar  as  it  was  reproduced,  one  portion  of 
it,  in  the  Globe  and  Mail.  So  members  may 
have  that. 

Interestingly  enough  this  table,  which  pur- 
ports to  indicate  the  savings  for  families  in 
the  $5,000,  $10,000  and  $15,000  income 
bracket  because  of  the  rebates  and  the  mun- 
icipal grant  payouts,  wasn't  included  in  the 
budget  or  in  the  budget  papers.  But  the 
provincial  Treasurer  distributed  it  to  the 
media  during  the  press  conference  that  was 
held  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the  budget  here 
in  the  Legislature. 

Well  you  know,  my  research  colleagues 
have  examined  this  table  in  light  of  Statistics 
Canada  publications— again  I'd  be  glad  to 
lend  this  to  the  provincial  Treasurer  so  that 
he  can  get  in  touch  with  modem  reality— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  think  the  member 
invented  that  quote.  I  don't  see  anything  here 
about  regressivity. 

Mr.  Martel:  Come  on! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Globe  and  Mail  found  it 
when  they  reported  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Has  the  member  en- 
riched the  chap's  comments  slightly? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  "Family  Expenditure  in 
Canada"— has  the  minister  finished?  Has  he 
exhausted  himself  once  again? 

"Family  Expenditure  in  Canada"— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Just  between  thee  and 
me,  the  member  cooked  the  books  didn't  he? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  didn't  cook  the  books. 
I'll  send  the  minister  the  page  nxmibers  by 
registered     mail,     through    the     government 


Mr.  Lewis:  We  heard  the  man  who  para- 
phrases. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  I  wanted  to  get  to  is  that  the  Treasur- 
er's table  simply  doesn't  stand  up.  I'm  not 
going  to  spend  a  lot  of  time  arguing  about 
this  because  it's  nitty-gritty  and  it's  difiBcult 
to  deal  with  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Let  me  give  the  Treasurer  a  few  examples. 
In  the  $5,000  income  category,  for  example, 
he  indicates  that  $14  a  year  is  the  sales  tax 
that  the  family  will  likely  have  to  pay.  Well, 
from  examination  by  this  detached,  impartial 
study  here   by   Statistics   Canada,  the  figure 


they  come  up  with  is  just  50  per  cent  more— 
$21  a  year. 

And  here  is  the  most  glaring  of  all.  For 
the  seven  per  cent  tax  on  heat  and  light,  the 
Treasurer  estimates  an  annual  tax  of  only  $7. 
Isn't  this  mind-boggling?  He  is  suggesting 
that  the  total  heat  and  light  bill  for  the  year 
is  only  $100.  Well,  obviously  it's  absurd. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Just  double  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  Ontario,  not 
Tahiti.  Statistics  Canada  fixes  it  at  $18.  Quite 
frankly,  my  common-sense  judgement  would 
be  that  since  the  Treasurer  himself  fixed  it 
at  $28  for  the  $10,000  income  bracket,  it 
would  be  approximately  the  same  cost- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Surely! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  rebate  for  a  person 
who  is  in  the  $5,000  bracket.  Well,  let  me 
quote  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent. 

Mr.  Stokes:   For  sure;   that's  right! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  argued  that  they  each 
use  approximately  the  same  amount  of  heat— 
and  it's  regressive;  it's  regressive.  So  the 
Treasurer  has  got  a  total  error  of  at  least 
$18— and  heaven  knows  that  $18  could  go  up 
to  $28— on  those  two  items  alone. 

And  when  you  get  down  to  the  property 
reduction  tax— well  this  is  why  I  am  not 
going  to  pursue  it  too  far,  because  you  get 
into  an  argument  and  nobody  can  prove 
anything  on  this  particular  point. 

The  Treasurer  says  that  the  family  of 
$5,000— according  to  his  table— is  going  to 
save  $15  during  the  year;  well  maybe.  But 
there's  plenty  of  chance  he's  going  to  get 
none  of  it— particularly  if  he  happens  to  be 
a  tenant.  And  tenants  represent  a  very  sig- 
nificant proportion  of  the  people. 

To  sum  up,  the  Treasurer's  miscalculations 
suggest  that  the  $5,000  income  family  will 
save  $30.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
going  to  be  lucky  to  break  even— lucky  to 
break  even.  So  the  lower-income  group— the 
worthy  benefactor  of  the  provincial  Treasur- 
er's elaborate  exercise  in  tax  raising  and  re- 
distribution—will get  back  about  the  same 
amount  as  he  pays  out. 

And  as  for  the  growing  number  of  tax- 
payers to  be  found  in  the  $10,000  bracket, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  paying 
out  in  taxes  far  more  than  the  mythical  $9 
saving  the  Treasurer  suggested  they're  going 
to  have  when  the  tax  credit  and  property  tax 
reductions  get  back  to  them. 
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So  the  whole  exercise,  Mr.  Speaker,  isn't 
just  sleight  of  hand;  it  comes  close  to  being 
a  fraud— and  an  expensive  fraud  at  that. 

But  there's  a  final  point;  and  with  all  his 
skilful  pohtical  footwork,  the  minister  has 
managed  to  conceal  it  until  now.  I  take 
pleasure  in  revealing  it. 

All  these  tax  credits  paid  out  of  the 
revenues  raised  from  the  regressive  sales  tax, 
are  designed  to  correct  the  inequity  of  the 
two  per  cent  hike  in  sales  tax.  Even  if  one 
were  to  assume  that  they  did  correct  that 
inequity— and  I  have  just  submitted  pretty 
solid  evidence  that  they  don't,  or  may  not— 
the  government  is  doing  nothing  about  cor- 
recting the  inequity  in  the  basic  five  per  cent 
sales  tax  burden  under  which  our  people  have 
laboured  for  years. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  fact,  the  government 
tacitly  concedes  that  the  inequity  is  going  to 
be  built  into  our  tax  structure  in  perpetuity 
—or  for  at  least  as  long  as  the  Tories  are 
in  power.  And  thank  God,  that  won't  be  in 
perpetuity. 

If  the  government  is  willing  to  live  with 
the  $400  million  deficit  level  in  this  budget, 
how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for 
them  to  have  used  the  $350  million  to  $500 
million  or  more  hidden  revenues  that  will 
come  in  during  the  year  to  have  made  tax 
credits  available  to  eliminate  or  at  least 
reduce  the  inequity  in  the  basic  five  per  cent 
regressive  sales  tax.  Instead  the  Treasurer  has 
compounded  the  regressivity  of  our  tax  struc- 
ture by  adding  two  per  cent  on  the  sales  tax 
and  extending  it  to  energy  for  Hght,  heat  and 
cooking. 

As  my  hon.  friend  from  Lakeshore  would 
say  in  one  of  his  bursts  of  righteous  indigna- 
tion, "Shame  on  you.  White!" 

The  member  for  Lakeshore  didn't  even 
hear  it!  He  responds  more  to  the  Treasurer! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  becoming  more  shame- 
less every  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  don't  think  he  is  align- 
ing himself  with  the  rich  the  way  the  member 
for  York  South  is. 

Mr.  Martel:  Where  is  the  Treasurer  stand- 
ing now? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  the  problem  with  giving 
the  budget  is  that  one  can't  defend  it;  it  is 
indefensible. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  In  case  the  provincial 
Treasurer  hasn't  found  it,  I  am  just  reminded 
the  quote  from  Maslove  is  on  page  73.  I  am 
sorry  I  haven't  got  the  line  for  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Page  73.  Beside  a  coloured 
picture,  if  the  Treasurer  has  diflBculty  finding 
it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  provincial  Treas- 
urer could  only  read  the  famous  quote. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  two  areas  of 
the  budget,  the  so-called  farm  and  municipal 
packages,  where  I  have  some  qualified  words 
of  commendation,  and  I  hope  this  comes  as  a 
bit  of  relief  to  the  provincial  Treasurer. 

First  the  farm:  The  provincial  Treasurer 
says  that  in  moving  to  a  50  per  cent  rebate 
on  property  taxes,  he  has  in  effect  lifted 
property  taxes  off  farmland  altogether.  I  don't 
know  that  that  generalization  will  accurately 
reflect  the  situation  in  every  case,  because  it 
will  depend  on  what  portion  of  farm  property 
is  in  land  and  what  proportion  is  in  residence 
and  buildings.  But  generally  it  is  no  doubt 
true,  and  that  being  the  case,  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  provincial  Treasurer. 

In  1973  the  government  has  moved  to  im- 
plement a  measure  of  property  tax  relief  for 
farmers  that  was  included  in  the  NDP  pro- 
gramme when  the  party  was  founded  in 
1961.  That's  about  the  normal  pace  at  which 
the  Tories  come  to  grips  with  urgent  prob- 
lems and  I  suppose  one  shouldn't  be  un- 
grateful for  little  blessings  that  finally  have 
been  received. 

I  am  going  to  move  on  to  the  second  area; 
the  property  tax  stabilization  plan.  Again  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  provincial  Treasurer, 
because  what  the  government  in  effect  is 
now  doing  is  implementing  the  municipal 
tax  foundation  programme  which  I  first  de- 
tailed in  this  Legislature  in  1968. 

This  afternoon,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  go  into  any  detailed  analysis  of  this 
new  so-called  property  tax  stabilization  plan. 
I  am  going  to  be  very  frank  with  you.  We 
would  like  a  lot  more  time  to  analys?  its 
impact  and  to  compare  its  advantages,  if 
any,  and  its  deficiencies,  some  of  which  are 
obvious,  with  the  municipal  tax  foundation 
proposal  which  we  made  some  six  years  ago. 

There  are  one  or  two  obvious  weaknesses. 
For  example  why,  when  you  move  with  the 
resource     equalization     grant— which     is     to 
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eliminate  the  assessment  base  inadequacy  of 
any  municipality— why  when  you  move  to 
eliminate  that,  do  you  eliminate  only  50  per 
cent  instead  of  100  per  cent?  Of  course,  it  is 
the  Tory  way  to  do  it.  If  the  Treasurer  is 
going  to  remove  the  inequity,  remove  it 
totally!  It  would  only  cost  $52  million  more, 
and  in  a  budget  of  nearly  $7  billion,  surely 
if  you  are  going  to  do  it,  do  it  whole  hog 
and  remove  the  inequity  completely;  but  no. 
I  want  to  come  back  to  that  later,  because 
I  don't  think  we  should  drag  oiur  feet  in 
finally  coming  to  grips  with  this  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  just  love  the  way  the 
member  says,  "Only  $52  million."  That  really 
touches  me.  As  C.  D.  Howe  said,  "What's  a 
million?" 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  will  come  to  it. 
I  will  come  to  it  in  a  moment. 

The  second  weakness  that  stares  out  at  one 
is  that  once  again  this  government  is  short- 
changing the  north.  Now,  I  grant  you  that 
the  north  is  going  to  get  higher  grants.  In 
every  instance  it  is  going  to  get  higher 
grants,  whether  they  be  the  general  purpose 
grants,  or  whether  they  be  the  resources 
equalization  grants  which  are  available  to 
municipalities  all  across  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Surely  in  the  year  1973  we  have  come  to 
recognize  as  a  basic  in  our  policy  considera- 
tion that  in  the  north  we  have  got  unique 
problems  that  are  a  product  of  weather,  of 
rock  and  topographical  conditions,  and  many 
other  things.  This  government  was  beginning 
to  meet  some  of  these  unique  problems  of 
the  north  by  the  mine  revenue  payments. 
In  fact,  last  year  this  extra  payment  to  the 
north— because  of  the  area's  unique  problems 
and  the  costs  involved  in  meeting  them— 
through  the  mine  revenue  payments  was 
going  to  be  about  $13  million;  minus  a  bit 
that's  peanuts  which  may  go  to  a  few  south- 
em  municipalities.  What  is  the  government 
now  going  to  pay  specially  to  the  north  in 
the  so-called  grant  that  meets  the  special 
needs  of  the  north? 

Mr.  Stokes:  Wait  until  the  government 
hears  from  Manitouwadge;  just  wait  until 
it  hears. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  going  to  be  paying 
$8.6  million.  So  it  is  chiselling  about  $4.5 
million  from  the  north  once  again  in  terms 
of  a  special  grant  to  meet  the  special  prob- 
lems, the  unique  problems  of  the  north,  apart 
from  anything  else  that  is  given  across  the 
board  equally  to  all  constituents. 


Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  We  are 
always  being  short-changed  down  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an- 
other aspect  of  this  property  tax  stabilization 
plan  that  I  just  want  to  throw  out  quietly 
to  the  provincial  Treasurer  for  some  consider- 
ation. Quite  frankly,  this  is  another  reason 
why  we  want  to  take  a  more  detailed  look 
at  this  before  we  come  to  a  final  conclusion. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the  province 
to  practise  what  it  preaches.  The  province 
has  always  preached  that  it  was  entitled  to 
a  fair  share  of  the  growth  taxes  from  the 
federal  government.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  for  the  province  to  practise,  at  least 
on  an  experimental  basis  to  begin  with,  the 
giving  of  some  of  the  growth  taxes,  some 
points  in  the  income  tax  field. 

I  think  there  are  other  advantages  that 
would  flow  from  this.  As  the  government 
moves  toward— and  I  know  this  is  in  the 
mind  of  the  provincial  Treasurer— moves  to- 
ward trying  to  restore  some  of  the  lost 
autonomy  at  the  local  level  through  the 
development  of  more  efficient  administrative 
units,  whether  they  be  regional  government 
or  not,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  restore  that 
autonomy  is  to  give  these  municipalities 
money  that  they  know  is  theirs  as  part  of 
a  grovd:h  tax,  so  that  they  won't  always 
regard  themselves  almost  as  a  "kept  woman", 
looking  for  a  living  allowance  from  sugar 
daddy  at  Queen's  Park. 

Mel  Swart  who,  apart  from  being  provin- 
cial president  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  today,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  regional  government  in  Niagara 
and  a  past  president  and  secretary  of  the 
Ontario  Association  of  Mayors  and  Reeves, 
has  been  preaching  this  for  years.  Dave 
Crombie  has  been  arguing  for  it  with  more 
and  more  vigour. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  wll 
permit  a  slight  interruption,  this  matter  was 
discussed  by  the  municipal  liaison  committee 
and  by  me  earlier  today.  I  am  looking  into 
the  matter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  reading  the  Treas- 
urer's mind  even  more  than  I  thought. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  meeting,  incidentally, 
is  still  going  on,  but  I  tore  myself  away  to 
listen  to  my  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  rather  good  be- 
cause the  Treasurer  sees  the  quality  of  the 
ideas  by  coming  over  here. 
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The  point  I  was  making  was  that  people 
who  are  leaders,  acknowledged  leaders  in  the 
municipal  field,  have  been  arguing  this.  In- 
deed I  understand,  although  I  wasn't  there 
to  be  able  to  share  it,  that  at  the  trilevel  con- 
ference that  was  held  down  in  the  Four 
Seasons  Hotel  this  was  one  of  the  main  con- 
siderations. So  I  repeat,  perhaps  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  to  begin  with— on  what 
basis,  whether  it  has  to  be  regional  govern- 
ment or  county  level  or  what,  I  have  no 
definite  conclusions— the  granting  to  municipal 
governments  of  some  share  of  the  growth 
taxes,  mainly  the  income  taxes,  is  something 
that  should  be  worked  in.  How  the  Treasurer 
works  that  in  with  his  new  model,  the  prop- 
erty tax  stabilization  plan,  I  don't  exactly 
know.  But  well  do  some  thinking  on  it  and 
give  him  the  benefit  of  our  thoughts  at  a 
later  date  when  we  get  into  the  estimates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  NDP  have  always 
operated  on  the  basis  that,  while  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility as  an  opposition  party  to  criti- 
cize the  budget,  it  is  also  our  obligation  to 
present  some  alternatives. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  are  always  positive  and 
constructive. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  want  to  do  that  as 
briefly  as  possible.  The  Treasurer  shouldn't 
get  too  excited  because  it  won't  be  as  brief 
as  perhaps  he'd  hope. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  we  oppose 
the  sales  tax  increase.  Instead,  living  with 
the  $400  million  deficit  level  which  the  gov- 
ernment itself  has  presented,  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  use  the  greater  revenues 
which  will  come  in  during  me  year  to  make 
tax  credits  and  higher  municipal  grants  avail- 
able, thereby  eliminating  some  of  the  inequity 
in  the  basic  five  per  cent  sales  tax  and  the 
property  taxes.  All  that  could  have  been  done, 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  budget  with- 
out imposing  more  regressive  taxes. 

But  in  our  view  this  government  need  not 
and  should  not  rest  there.  There  are  other 
pressing  needs,  such  as— as  I  just  pointed  out 
—the  100  per  cent  rather  than  the  50  per 
cent  resources  equalization  grants,  to  move 
more  closely  to  producing  a  capacity  for  all 
municipalities  to  bring  their  services  up  to 
an  appropriate  provincial  standard. 

Let  me  illustrate  another  pressing  need. 
The  government  is  playing  games  with  this 
vital  issue  of  housing,  "rhe  shortage  today  of 
adequate  housing  at  a  reasonable  price  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  the  province.  The  government  has 
long  since  tacitly  admitted  by  its  support  of 


the  OHC  that  the  private  sector  cannot  de- 
liver the  amount  nor  the  kind  of  housing  that 
is  needed. 

The  number  of  OHC  housing  starts  has 
declined  seriously  in  the  past  year.  From  a 
record  11,430  in  1971,  housing  starts  for  the 
OHC  rent-geared-to-income  programme  de- 
clined to  6,012  in  1972.  Grasp  that,  Mr. 
Speaker-from  11,430  down  to  6,012. 

This  is  no  time  to  gear  down  on  the  hous- 
ing programme  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
The  children  of  the  postwar  baby  boom  are 
now  in  their  mid-twenties,  housing  demand 
is  rising  and  prices  are  skyrocketing. 

One  might  have  hoped  that  the  government 
would  make  a  vastly  increased  financial  com- 
mitment to  the  OHC  as  a  sort  of  cornerstone 
of  its  budgetary  programme.  The  Treasurer 
seemed  to  indicate  that  such  was  the  case, 
and  I  quote: 

.  .  .  the  government  has  been  able  to 
effect  a  shift  in  investments  to  the  fields  of 
housing  and  urban  development.  .  .  .  Dur- 
ing a  four-year  period,  the  amount  of 
capital  investment  in  education  has  de- 
clined from  60  to  25  per  cent  of  total  in- 
vestment; investment  in  public  housing  and 
development  has  increased  to  take  up  the 
largest  share  at  41  per  cent  of  the  total  .  .  . 

He  includes  a  table  showing  an  investment 
of  $269.9  million  in  housing  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  close  ex- 
amination, this  $269.9  million  turns  out  to 
be  a  sham.  It  resembles  the  infamous  $500 
million,  130,000-job  housing  programme 
promised  in  the  1971  Throne  Speech. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Allan  Grossman  special. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  members  will  re- 
member that  fiasco.  The  promise  evaporated 
within  a  couple  of  days. 

The  government's  financial  statements  ap- 
pended to  the  budget  contain  a  detailed 
breakdovm  of  government  investments.  In- 
vestments in  housing  and  urban  development 
take  the  form  of  loans  and  advances  to  three 
institutions:  the  Housing  Corp.  Ltd.,  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  and  Ontario  Student  Housing 
Corp. 

Here  is  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  provincial  government's  investment  in 
housing  increased  from  $94.3  million  in  1970 
to  $134.9  million  in  1971,  with  a  further  in- 
crease to  $137  million  in  1972  and  a  decline 
to  $125.9  million  in  1973.  The  difference 
between  the  intended  investment  in  housing 
this  year  of  $125.9  million  and  the  $269.9 
million  figure  that  is  listed  in  the  budget,  is 
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the  $144  million  in  that  elusive  North  Picker- 
ing suspense  account. 

Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  $144 
million  will  produce  no  housing  in  1973  and 
therefore  it  is  an  illusion,  it  is  likely  that 
most  of  the  $144  million  will  not  be  spent  at 
all. 

In  summing  up  his  budget  the  Treasurer 
stated,  on  page  33,  "We  have  provided  this 
full  amount  [$144  million]  in  our  estimates 
but  our  own  net  cost  could  be  substantially 
lower  if  a  satisfactory  agreement  for  GMHC 
participation  can  be  reached."  He  then  goes 
on  to  suggest,  "Ontario's  public  debt  will  be 
reduced  by  between  $100  and  $200  million 
in  1973-1974  largely  because  of  the  un- 
utilized portion  of  the  $144  million  North 
Pickering  suspense  account." 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  provincial  Treas- 
urer wants  to  show  that  the  province  is  invest- 
ing large  amounts  of  capital  in  home  con- 
struction he  adds  the  $144  million.  When  he 
wants  to  show  that  the  province  is  reducing 
a  public  debt,  he  again  uses  the  $144  million. 
That's  what  I  would  describe  as  a  case  of 
duplicity. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right!  It  is  like  his  tax  credit. 
He  uses  the  same  amoimt  for  everything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  government  shouldn't 
be  playing  this  sort  of  game  with  the  housing 
shortage.  This  should  be  the  centrepiece  of 
any  social  and  economic  strategy  for  a  gov- 
ernment today.  Social,  because  in  no  other 
way  can  we  do  more  to  remove  the  hardship 
sufiFered  by  people  living  in  substandard 
housing  and  paying  exorbitant  rents.  Econo- 
mic, because  a  massive  housing  programme 
could  do  more  than  anything  else  to  create 
jobs  in  large  numbers. 

How  can  we  do  all  this?  This,  of  course, 
will  be  the  provincial  Treasurer's  legitimate 
question.  All  these  pressing  needs,  how  are 
they  going  to  be  paid  for?  I'm  going  to  sug- 
gest three  tax  sources,  none  of  which  would 
seriously  counter  the  desirable  expansionary 
thrust  of  any  budget  today. 

First  is  succession  duties;  second,  resource 
taxes;  and  third,  a  full  capital  gains  tax.  I 
want  to  take  a  look  at  each  one  of  those  in 
some  measure  of  detail. 

First,  the  succession  duties.  A  couple  of 
days  ago,  with  the  assistance  of  our  research 
department,  I  released  to  the  public  a  state- 
ment on  succession  duties  which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  an  analysis  of  the  report  of  the 
advisory  committee  on  succession  duties 
which    the    government    appointed    and    the 


minister     in    his    budget    has     thanked     so 
graciously  for  its  report. 

One  of  the  most  neglected  fields  of  tax- 
ation in  this  country,  in  our  view  in  the 
New  Democratic  Party,  is  the  transfer  of 
wealth  between  generations. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  gives  some  a  head  start. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  want  to  quote  one  or 
two  sources  to  indicate  that  this  isn't  a  wild 
doctrinaire  socialist  concept.  It's  a  concept 
which  is  quite  frankly  advocated  by  many 
people  who  take  an  objective  approach  to 
the  whole  question  of  tax  structures  and 
equity  within  the  tax  structure.  For  example, 
even  the  advisory  commitee  on  succession 
duties,  in  its  own  report,  had  this  quote: 

To  the  extent  that  the  income  tax  ignores 
capacity  to  pay  as  represented  by  owner- 
ship of  capital  assets,  the  whole  revenue 
system  departs  from  the  principle  of  abil- 
ity to  pay.  Taxes  based  on  wealth  can 
mitigate  this  deficiency. 

It's  to  be  found  in  the  appendix,  on  page  3. 

Even  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent,  in 
1972,  after  the  federal  government  had  an- 
nounced its  intention  of  moving  out  of  the 
estates  tax  field,  had  this  to  say  in  a  speech 
to  the  Estates  Planning  Council  of  Ontario: 
"The  principles  of  equity  and  ability  to  pay 
both  demand  maintenance  of  some  form  of 
wealth  taxation,  in  spite  of  the  recent  intro- 
duction of  capital  gains  taxation." 

Prof.  John  Bossons  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Analysis  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
has  made  a  very  careful  study  of  this  field. 
He  revealed  an  estimate  to  the  Canadian  Tax 
Foundation  in  1971  that  there's  something 
like  $4.5  billion  owned  by  approximately 
200,000  Canadians,  who  are  escaping  a  fair 
share  of  taxation.  His  observation  was:  "It  is 
difficult  to  find  any  social  or  economic 
rationale  for  eliminating  the  estate  tax." 

Now  let  me  put  it  on  the  record,  without 
going  into  the  details,  that  this  government 
from  the  days  of  Charlie  MacNaughton 
through  the  member  for  Chatham-Kent  and 
now  confirmed  by  the  present  provincial 
Treasurer,  has  indicated  that  its  intention  is  a 
phased  elimination  of  the  succession  duties. 

When  one  reads  between  the  lines  of  the 
report  of  their  own  hand-picked  advisory 
committee  on  succession  duties  one  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  committee  doesn't 
agree  with  that.  They  bow  out  and  say  that 
it  is  not  their  job  to  say  whether  there  should 
be   succession   duties;    that's   a   political    de- 
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cision— and  they  are  right.  They  also  bow 
out  when  they  are  discussing  the  level  at 
which  succession  duties  should  be  fixed  be- 
cause, they  argue,  that's  a  political  decision— 
and  again  they  are  right.  It's  interesting, 
though,  that  they  suggest  that  for  purposes 
of  illustrating  their  point,  the  level  should  be 
kept  at  what  it  was  then;  namely,  about 
$75  million. 

But  the  most  important  thing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  the  report  of  the  advisory  committee 
on  succession  duties,  a  report  from  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  this  government,  shot 
down  the  three  oft-repeated  premises  that  the 
government  is  always  using  as  an  argument 
against  succession  duties.  Just  let  me  note 
these  for  you. 

The  first  premise  is  that  Ontario's  duty  has 
an  undesirable  impact  on  small  business  and 
family  farms.  Well,  the  committee  sent  out 
277  questionnaires  to  farm  estates  and  294  to 
small  business  estates,  and  it  got  a  phe- 
nomenal response— 78  per  cent  from  the  farm 
estates  and  67  per  cent  from  the  small 
business  estates.  Only  10  farm  estates  and 
only  12  business  estates  reported  that  the 
burden  of  succession  duties  or  estate  tax  had 
any  effect  on  the  decision  to  sell,  and  the 
taxes  were  not  the  only  reason  in  most  cases. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  oh! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Surprisingly,  161  farms 
out  of  271  responding  were  not  sold,  and  157 
businesses  out  of  the  197  reporting  were  not 
sold. 

An  Hon.  member:  Of  course  not! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It's  the  ones  that  were 
sold  that  worry  me. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  ones  that  were  sold 
were  sold  for  a  multiple  of  reasons. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  is  the  NDP's 
response  to  the  succession  duties  on  farm- 
lands? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Pardon? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  the  hon.  member 
going  to  give  us  the  NDP  response  to  the 
need  for  succession  duties  on  farmlands? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  agree.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  this  occasion  we,  with  the  Tories 
assisting,  badgered  the  Liberals  in  Ottawa 
to  change  it. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  All  right.  So  why  is  my 
friend  putting  the  position  forward  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  sale  of  the  farms? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  reporting  what's  in 
the  report  of  this  committee  that  was  set  up 
by  this  government- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  called  a  straw  man. 
Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  not  a  straw  man  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  trying  to  tmdercut 
the  proposition  that  they  are  using  in  these 
arguments.  It  is  the  usual  kind  of  straw  man 
raised  by  the  Liberals.  There  was  so  little  in 
their  criticism  of  the  budget  that  they— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  hon.  member  is 
cranking  up  to  be  knocked  down. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  was  that  policy  they 
stated  yesterday? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  second  premise  is 
that  the  succession  duties  and  estate  taxes 
have  an  undesirable  impact  on  Canadian 
ownership. 

The  questionnaires  returned— and  note  this, 
Mr.  Speaker— indicated  that  in  no  case  did  a 
sale  occur  that  resulted  in  control  passing 
to  foreign  ownership,  either  for  farms  or 
family  businesses.  And  I  assume  that  this 
questionnaire  was  scientifically  distributed 
and  scientifically  framed. 

The  third  premise  is  that  the  taxation  of 
capital  gains  under  the  income  tax  system 
is  an  adequate  substitute  for  inheritance 
taxes.  Well,  the  committe  points  out  that  less 
than  one-half  of  the  assets  held  by  Ontario 
estates  are  capable  of  producing  capital  gains 
or  losses.  The  principal  residences,  retirement 
plan  benefits,  insurance  proceedings,  savings 
and  fixed-interest-bearing  investments,  for  ex- 
ample, are  unlikely  to  produce  capital  gains 
or  losses. 

The  committee  does  recognize  that  there 
is  a  "double  whammy"  elFect  on  estates  from 
succession  duties  and  that  the  deemed 
realization  of  capital  gains  is  a  debt.  It  sug- 
gests an  Ontario  succession  duty  credit  to 
offset  this,  but  does  not  consider  this  to  be  a 
perfect  solution  and  would  prefer  a  charge 
in  the  federal  income  tax  law  to  solve  the 
problem. 

It  goes  on  to  mention  many  other  things, 
Mr.  Speaker.  It  refers  to  the  Act  as  a  quaint 
Act,  like  the  Dower  Act  and  Line  Fences 
Act.  It  points  out  that  the  Act  is  so  out  of 
date  that  it  has  actuarial  compensations  pre- 
scribed on  the  basis  of  1937  annuity  tables 
based  on  "male  lives  only"  and  the  use  of  a 
four  per  cent  interest  assumption.  Now,  that's 
really  up  to  date. 
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It  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  Act  is  so 
out  of  touch  with  modem  reality— and  here,  I 
am  sure,  our  swinging  provincial  Treasurer 
would  agree— that  it  puts  all  non-relatives  in 
as  "strangers,"  so  that  you've  got  "relatives" 
and  "non-relatives."  It  comments:  "People 
do  not  leave  property  to  strangers,  but  to 
friends  or  lovers,"  and  chooses  to  head  one 
of  its  tables  in  appendix  B  as  "non-relatives" 
and  in  brackets  "friends,  mistresses,  etc." 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  it  was  a  swinging 
committee. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  a  swinging  com- 
mittee. It  goes  on  to  talk  about  tax  avoid- 
ance, and  the  simple  proposition  of  families 
setting  up  companies  in  Alberta.  A  sort  of 
domestic  tax  haven— and  all  of  the  other  tax 
havens  around  the  world.  It  has  something  to 
say,  for  example,  about  the  rates  of  duty,  but 
I  repeat,  it  adds  that  whatever  be  the  rate  of 
duty,  it  is  operating  on  the  assumption  that 
we  should  be  maintaining  at  least  the  present 
level  of  revenue,  which  was  $75  million  at 
the  time  that  it  was  doing  this  study. 

I  want  to  get  to  the  question  of  potential 
revenue,  because  I  think  this  is  of  significance 
for  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
hon.  member  leaves  that  subject,  he  inad- 
vertently misled  the  House  by  using  what  he 
purported  to  be  my  words,  namely,  "phased 
elimination  of  succession  duties."  I  have 
never  contemplated  any  such  thing.  The 
words  used  are,  "phased  decreases  in  suc- 
cession duties."  I  quite  agree  that  there 
should  be  substantial  taxes  on  very  large 
estates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  rather  interesting. 
That's  rather  interesting,  because  if  I  go 
back  to  his  predecessors— and  I  don't  know 
whether  I  happen  to  have  the  quotations 
right  here;  let's  take  a  look  at  what  a  former 
Treasurer  (Mr.  McKeough)  said: 

The  government  intends  to  continue  its 

policy  of  gradually  reducing  the  level  of 

succession  duties  as  the  capital  gains  tax 

matures. 

I  suppose,  to  be  fair,  that  doesn't  necessarily 
say  explicitly  that  they  are  going  to  reduce 
them  to  zero. 

What  about  Charlie  MacNaughton? 

As  capital  gains  taxation  becomes  fully 
mature  in  the  years  ahead,  undue  accumu- 


lations of  wealth  will  be  moderated.  In 
Ontario's  view,  therefore,  the  need  for 
taxation  of  estates  will  diminish  and  such 
taxation  should  be  gradually  eliminated. 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  oh,  oh,  oh! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stood the  hon.  member  was  quoting  from  my 
document. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no.  What  I  said— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  would  never  contem- 
plate eliminating  death  duties  on  very  large 
estates. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  okay;  I  am  very 
glad  to  have  that  assurance. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  You  will  tax  orJy  five  a  year, 
is  that  right? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It's  a  small  measure  of 
progress  if  we've  had  this  retreat. 

What  I  said  was  that  there  had  been 
statements  by  two  former  Treasurers,  now 
confirmed  by  this  minister,  toward  phased 
elimination.  I  was  a  bit  inaccurate.  The  previ- 
ous Treasurer  wanted  it  as  a  phased  elimina- 
tion. The  minister  is  now  saying  that  as  pro- 
vincial Treasurer  he  is  not  in  favour  of 
complete  elimination;  it's  a  retreat.  I'll  take 
note.  It's  a  little  new  story.  The  2,000  or 
3,000  families  across  the  province  who  are 
paying  estate  taxes  will  be  very  interested. 

I  want  to  get  around  to  the  potential 
revenues.  The  committee  notes  that  the  suc- 
cession duties  are  yielding  about  25  per  cent 
of  taxable  estates,  but  with  the  broader  ex- 
emptions now  in  effect,  from  those  announced 
in  the  budget,  we  can  expect  the  effective 
rate  of  tax  to  drop  to  about  20  per  cent  or 
less.  And  the  committee's  revised  schedule  of 
rates  and  exemptions  would  have  resulted  in 
an  effective  rate  of  about  20  per  cent. 

We  in  the  New  Democratic  Party  ques- 
tion whether  a  rate  of  20  to  25  per  cent  is  an 
adequate  return  to  the  state  on  transfers  be- 
tween generations,  especially  if  there  is  a 
generous  allowance  for  widows  and  depend- 
ants. The  balance  of  beneficiaries  are  general- 
ly receiving  windfall  gains  which  they  have 
done  nothing  to  earn.  It  doesn't  seem  to  us 
to  be  unreasonable  to  expect  an  effective 
return  of  50  per  cent  from  the  estates- 
Mr.  Martel:  I'll  buy  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —of  the  approximately  17 
per  cent  of  the  persons  dying  each  year  in 
Ontario  who  have  sufficient  wealth  to  be  tax- 
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able  under  the  exemption  proposals  of  the 
committee. 

We  don't  advocate  a  flat  rate  of  50  per 
cen^,  because  we  think  that  there  should  be 
equity  in  tax  structures  at  all  levels  and 
therefore  the  tax  should  be  graded.  The  fair- 
est way  of  taxing  inheritance  is  the  method 
recommended  and  argued  by  the  Carter  com- 
mittee, to  make  it  part  of  the  income  of  the 
inheritor  and  to  tax  it  at  full  income  tax  rates 
so  that  his  ability  to  pay  is  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let's  get  this  in  figures. 
We  estimate  that  a  50  per  cent  return  on 
succession  duties  would  bring  in  twice  what 
the  province  received  in  1970-1971  before  the 
exemptions  were  drastically  altered— that  is 
about  $160  million.  There  will  be  some  na- 
tural growth  in  the  tax  base  in  the  period 
since  1970-1971— it  has  been  averaging  about 
10  per  cent  a  year  up  until  then— so  it  would 
not  be  unreasonable  to  expect  $175  million 
to  $200  million,  assuming  the  exemption  pat- 
tern proposed  by  the  committee  is  adopted. 
This  means  an  increase  in  revenues  over  the 
present  budget  figure— which  incidentally  is 
now  down  to  $59  million.  It  means  that 
there  would  be  an  increase  in  revenues  of 
anywhere  from  $116  million  to  $141  million. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  In  1970- 
1971  you  could  only  leave  your  wife  $75,000 
tax  free.  Is  the  member  suggesting  that  this 
is  your  policy? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  it  went  up  to,  way 
beyond— 

Mr.  Good:  It  went  up  to  $125,000  and 
then  $250,000  and  then  $500,000. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Good:  You  want  to  take  money  from 
widows. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  right. 

'"Mr.    Good:    Your   figures   are   three   years 
old. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  does  the  member 
stand  on  this? 

>  Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  does  the  member 
stand  on  this? 

When  we  heard  the  Liberal  criticism,  they 
took  the  basically  irresponsible  position  of 
saying  that  they  have  the  right  to  criticize 
the  government,  but  no  obligation  to  present 
any  alternatives.  Now  we  have  a  few  inter- 


jections from  which  the  members  can  guess 
as  to  what  their  alternative  may  be. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
They  wouldn't  have  a  clue  to  start  with. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Well    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Treasurer  will  shake  his  head.  The  Treasurer 
will  shake  his  head  at  these  figures  and  say 
that   the  estate  taxation  at  that  level- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  a  raucous  noise 
that  is  up  there. 

The  Treasurer  will  say  that  the  estate 
taxation  at  that  level  will  reduce  funds  avail- 
able for  investment.  Well,  everyone  knows 
that  the  bulk  of  investment  funds  come  from 
the  returned  earnings  of  big  businesses  and 
capital  cost  allowances;  and  estate  taxation 
may  be  an  incentive  for  owners  of  capital  to 
put  it  to  work.  Both  the  Treasurer  and  the 
committee  may  feel  that  a  greater  inheritance 
tax  will  encourage  tax  avoidance  schemes, 
and  the  flight  to  tax  havens. 

Now  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it's  the  job 
of  this  government  to  close  as  many  loop- 
holes as  possible  and  to  co-operate  with  the 
federal  government  in  shutting  off  tax  hav- 
ens; not  to  throw  in  the  sponge  and  elimi- 
nate the  tax  altogether.  I  also  say  that  we 
cannot  be  certain  of  the  amount  of  tax  avoid- 
ance until  we  try  the  new  rate.  If  then  we 
find  thev  are  detrimental  to  our  growth  at 
home,  that  is  the  time  to  reconsider  the 
question. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  source  of 
revenues  that  can  be  got  without  counter- 
ing—I repeat— any  of  the  economic  and  fiscal 
thrust  that  a  budget  today  should  have. 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  resource  in- 
dustries. For  years  we  have  been  saying, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  resource  industries  are  one 
of  the  great  untapped  sources  of  revenue 
in  this  province.  And  for  years  the  govern- 
ment has  been  saying  that  imposing  higher 
levies  on  them  would  discourage  explora- 
tion, stop  the  development  of  new  mines 
and  jeopardize  mining  jobs.  For  years,  they 
have  been  saying  that  the  mines  are  the 
lifeblood  of  the  north,  and  that  exporting 
minerals  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
Ontario's  wealth. 

Only  last  month,  for  example,  the  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bemier) 
spoke  to  the  Prospectors  and  Developers  As- 
sociation and  assured  it  that  he  was  still  on 
the  government's  wavelength.   He  said: 
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Nor  can  we  in  Ontario  assume,  as  some 
have  suggested,  that  we  can  continue  to 
load  the  mining  industry  with  taxes  and 
other  basic  costs  of  refining  ores  in  Onta- 
rio, raising  our  prices  to  a  non-competitive 
level. 

You  know,  it's  really  a  make-believe  world 
that  he  lives  in— a  make-believe  world. 

And  the  Treasurer,  in  the  budget  this  year, 
reiterated  the  government's  position  by 
pledging  "to  maintain  a  total  tax  burden  on 
the  mining  industry  approximately  at  its 
present  level."  Well,  I'll  show  you  a  little 
later  that  that  burden  is  a  flea-bite. 

And  now  Eric  Kierans  has  come  along. 

I  just  want  to  pause  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
becavise  I  have  been  fascinated  in  watching 
the  Pavlovian-dog  reaction  from  that  side  of 
the  House;  and  particularly  that  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources,  who  gets  all  his 
documents  written  by  people  who  have 
moved  out  of  industry. 

This  goverrmient  is  a  trustee  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Ontario,  to  protect  their 
wealth.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  anybody,  and  particularly  if  it  happens 
to  be  a  man  who  has  been  a  successful 
businessman,  who  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Montreal  Stock  Exchange,  a  former 
cabinet  minister,  if  he  comes  forward  with 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  mistaken  policies 
of  the  past,  we  are  entitled  to  something 
more  than  the  Pavlovian-dog  reaction;  be- 
cause what  goverimient  spokesmen  prove  by 
their  reaction  is  that  they  are  not  trustees 
of  the  people's  wealth. 

Mr.  Laughren:  They  are  highgrading  it 
from  us. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  they  are  doing  is 
playing  patsie  for  the  industries,  and  I  think 
it  is  about  time  we  took  a  look  at  what 
these  industries  have  been  able  to  get  away 
with.  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  in  our  terms, 
I  am  not  going  to  do  it  in  the  terms  of  what 
some  people  might  choose  to  describe  as 
socialist,  doctrinaire  socialist  or  what  all. 
I  am  going  to  do  it  in  terms  of  Eric  Kierans' 
analysis,  because  he  was  invited  in  to  take 
a  look  at  it  in  terms  of  the  Manitoba  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  a  ripoflFI 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  analysing  Manitoba's 
resource  policies,  he  has  exposed  the  pattern 
of  Canadian  resource  policies  generally,  and 
he  shows  that  it  is  basically  a  sellout  of  the 
people's  own  wealth.  Let  me  quote  one  para- 


graph from  his  recent  report  on  natural  re- 
source policies  in  Manitoba,  to  be  found  on 
page  7: 

A  province  may  boast  that  it  is  rich  in 
natural  resources  and  point  to  the  variety 
and  size  of  its  deposits  of  extractive  min- 
erals. Physically,  the  evidence  appears  to 
be  there.  Economically  the  boast  is  idle 
if  the  costs  of  bringing  the  resources  to 
markets  are  less  than,  or  simply  equal  to, 
the  value  received  by  their  sale.  There 
has  been  merely  a  consumption  of  the 
wealth  and  some  activity  during  the  pro- 
cess. 

Similarly,  a  province  may  decide  to  turn 
over  its  wealth  for  exploitation  by  others, 
to  whom  the  surpluses  or  rent  will  ac- 
crue. In  return  the  province  will  receive 
some  small  addition  to  its  labour  force  as 
people  are  employed  in  extracting  its 
wealth.  It  is  the  province  which  is  defin- 
ing its  people  as  drillers  and  miners  and 
incapable  of  fulfilling  a  role  as  owners, 
managers  and  developers  of  their  own 
wealth. 

In  this  instance  there  may  well  be  sur- 
pluses, but  the  province  cannot  on  that 
account  continue  to  call  itself  rich  in  re- 
sources, because  it  will  have  given  away 
all  its  claim  to  the  surpluses  generated. 
The  wealthy  will  be  the  operators,  the 
corporations  to  whom  the  benefits  now  be- 
long; the  province  would  merely  preside 
over  the  consumption  of  the  wealth  while 
receiving  little  or  no  income;  and  as  the 
wealth  is  slowly  eaten  away  the  landlords 
become  poorer. 

That  is  what  is  happening  in  Ontario.  In 
exchange  for  a  few  jobs  and  some  mining 
and  processing  activity,  we  have  given  away 
great  quantities  of  our  priceless,  irreplace- 
able resources.  The  dollars  earned  have  not 
come  back  to  the  people  of  the  north,  they 
have  not  come  back  to  the  people  of  On- 
tario. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  member  for  Timiskaming 
(Mr.  Havrot)  thinks  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  not  been 
available  for  investment  in  secondary  indus- 
tries and  new  job-creating  activities.  Our 
mineral  weath  has  been  transformed  into  an- 
other form  of  wealth,  but  the  results  of  the 
transformation  have  accrued  to  the  benefit 
of  a  few  whom  we  have  allowed  to  exploit 
this  wealth. 

I  don't  deny  that  the  jobs  which  have 
been  created  are  very  important  to  us  and 
to  the  people  whose  livelihoods  depend  on 
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them.  But  in  recognizing  their  value  we  have 
averted  our  eyes  from  our  disappearing 
wealth,  the  disappearing  billions  which  could 
have  created  more  jobs  and  underpinned  both 
our  northern  and  southern  communities,  knit- 
ting them  together  rather  than  letting  them 
develop  in  isolation  and  at  a  lesser  rate. 

Kierans  sums  it  up  this  way: 

Resource-rich  nations  that  continually 
yield  up  the  value  of  their  wealth  in  return 
for  the  labour  employed  in  its  exploitation, 
will  never  be  more  than  resource  nations. 
They  lose  the  opportunity  to  form  their 
own  capital,  capital  which  will  enable  them 
to  break  out  of  that  very  reliance  on  their 
resource  base  and  reduce  their  indepen- 
dence on  foreign  investments. 

The  few  jobs,  the  economic  activity  and  the 
export  of  dollars  which  we  have  gained, 
have  not  been  anywhere  equivalent  in 
value  to  what  we  have  given  to  the  exploiters. 
Because  they  have  been  dealing  in  commo- 
dities which  have  a  real  or  an  artificially 
scarce  value,  they  have  been  able  to  com- 
mand what  the  economists  call  "economic 
rent." 

Mr.  Martel:  The  robber  baronsl 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  what  Eric  Kierans 
calls  super-profits,  profits  above  and  beyond 
the  normal  returns  on  their  investment. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Treasurer  knows 
about  economic  grants. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Kierans  and  outstanding 
economists  like  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Profes- 
sor A.  C.  Pigou  claim  that  such  super-profits 
on  natural  resources  belong  to  the  public, 
who  own  the  resources,  and  assert  that  it  is 
the  obligation  of  governments  to  ensure  that 
these  excess  profits  flow  to  the  people. 

In  his  report  Kierans  charges  that  the  gov- 
ernments in  Canada  have  failed  dismally  in 
discharging  this  responsibility.  He  sums  it  up 
on  page  39: 

Governments  have  been  willing  to  sacri- 
fice not  only  the  present  but  the  future 
stream  of  revenue  flows  from  their  re- 
sources. In  return  for  the  direct  costs, 
wages  principally,  being  spent  within  the 
province,  they  have  given  up  not  only  the 
normal  profits  on  the  capital  employed, 
which  they  could  have  easily  found  within 
themselves,  but  also  the  rents  and  sur- 
pluses that  come  from  owning  scarce  re- 
sources in  a  period  of  rapidly  increasing 
industrialization  and  population  growth. 


He  concludes  in  another  passage: 

To  be  satisfied  with  the  new  jobs  cre- 
ated and  to  forgo  the  surpluses  and  profits 
inherent  in  the  development  of  its  own 
endowment  is  hardly  the  mark  of  a  strong 
and  mature  government. 

Mr.  Martel:  There  was  one-third  of  one 
per  cent  last  year  for  the  budget! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Kierans  calls  for  an  evalu- 
ation of  governments'  stewardship  of  the  vast 
natural  wealth  of  this  country.  I  put  his 
searching  questions  to  the  government  of 
Ontario: 

Has  the  government,  as  landlord  of  the 
public  resources,  received  any  rent,  any  net 
income  at  all  from  the  private  sector  to 
which  it  has  transferred  the  right  to  ex- 
ploit that  wealth?  If  so,  how  much?  How 
much  new  capital  has  been  generated  out 
of  the  transformation  of  the  natural  re- 
sources? What  proportion  accrued  to  the 
agents,  the  operators?  What  proportion  was 
added  to  the  treasury  of  the  landlords,  the 
people  of  the  province?  If  these  propor- 
tions are  judged  to  be  unfair,  what  meas- 
ures can  the  government  take  to  rectify 
the  imbalances? 

Mr.  Martel:  Leo  the  lion  says  we  won't 
change  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  To  the  first  question  we 
already  have  the  answer.  The  provincial  gov- 
ernment has  received  in  rent  or  tax  receipts 
from  the  mining  industry  an  annual  average 
of  just  under  $25  million  from  all  forms  of 
taxation  in  the  three  years  from  1968  to 
1970.  The  industry  paid  another  $23  million 
to  the  federal  government  and  an  average 
of  $5  million  to  local  governments  in  the  same 
period.  Complete  figures  are  not  available 
for  the  later  years,  but  the  trend  is  down- 
wards. 

In  the  same  three  years  average  value  of 
production  was  $1.2  billion,  so  that  the  net 
return  to  the  people  of  Ontario  was  2.1  per 
cent  of  the  production. 

What  should  we  be  getting?  Again,  Eric 
Kierans  shows  the  way  to  evaluate  this.  First, 
he  knocks  down  the  myth  that  mining  is  a 
high  risk  industry  that  requires  lots  of  capital. 
That  done,  the  argument  that  they  need 
special  tax  treatment  disappears. 

Then  he  calculated  the  actual  rate  of  re- 
turn before  taxes  on  capital  invested,  both 
equity  and  debt,  for  the  three  sectors  of  the 
mining  industry.  He  found  that  it  ranged, 
Mr.    Speaker,    from    10    per   cent    for   firms 
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engaged  in  mining  and  smelting  only,  to  28 
per  cent  for  integrated  companies,  and  almost 
46  per  cent  for  those  in  mining  alone.  He  re- 
garded these  figures  as  low,  since  some  ex- 
cess returns  are  probably  hidden  in  some 
overhead  costs  of  mining  companies  which 
could  be  reduced. 

He  suggested  that  any  return  over  15  per 
cent  be  considered  super-profit  or  economic 
rent  and  that  government  should  aim  at  re- 
gaining this  excess  for  the  people.  This  could 
be  done  by  a  variety  of  tax  policies  or  by 
setting  up  Crown  corporations  to  carry  on 
operations  where  excess  profits  exist. 

Kierans  recommends  the  latter  for  the  high- 
ly profitable  mining  and  development  sector 
but  not  for  the  smelting  and  refining  sector, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  super-profits 
on  the  average,  though  individual  companies 
such  as  Inco  may  have  such  profits.  For  gov- 
ernments taking  the  tax  route  he  suggests  the 
following  package,  and  I  draw  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  provincial  Treasurer: 

First,  a  15  to  20  per  cent  tax  on  the  value 
of  production  instead  of  a  mines  profits  tax. 
This  is  the  pattern  in  the  petroleum  industry 
now.  He  prefers  the  production  tax  to  the 
profits  one,  because  of  the  enormous  difficul- 
ties in  separating  mining  income  from  smelt- 
ing and  refining  profits  in  integrated  com- 
panies. Where  mining  lands  and  rights  are 
held  in  freehold,  a  tax  on  production  might 
be  considered  an  indirect  tax  and  be  ultra 
vires.  There  is  no  problem  where  mining 
rights  are  held  by  the  Crown  and  leased  out, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  of  Canada,  but  not  in 
all  parts  of  Ontario.  This  is  something  we 
would  have  to  look  into  if  we  adopted 
Kierans'  proposal. 

Secondly,  he  suggests  a  tax  on  the  value  of 
reserves.  As  Kierans  notes,  it's  remarkable 
that  this  form  of  property  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  assessment  and  tax,  where  all  others 
are.  Not  only  would  it  bring  in  substantial 
revenues,  but  it  would  force  companies  either 
to  develop  reserves  or  to  release  excess  ores 
often  held  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  deny 
them  to  competitors. 

Thirdly,  he  suggests  a  mineral  tax  of  $1 
an  acre  on  all  existing  leases.  It  would  not  be 
primarily  a  revenue  device,  but  a  means  of 
speeding  the  return  of  all  mineral  rights  to 
the  province. 

Since  the  Ontario  government  doesn't  seem 
inclined  to  consider  the  Crown-corporation 
approach  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  eco- 
nomic rent  for  the  people  from  their  re- 
sources, I  recommend  that  it  consider  these 
three  tax  proposals.  We  estimate  they  would 


bring  in  an  extra  $300  million  a  year  from 
the  mining  industry. 

A  tax  on  the  value  of  production  at  15 
per  cent  would  bring  in  about  $225  million, 
since  production  is  now  running  at  about 
$1.5  billion  a  year.  The  yield  of  tax  on  re- 
serves is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  a  10-cents- 
per-ton  levy  on  Inco's  reserves  alone  would 
bring  in  over  $38  million.  I  think  we  might 
expect  $100  million  from  such  a  tax  overall. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Instead  of  that  we  have  a  de- 
pletion allowance. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right.  A  doubling  of 
Ontario's  50-cent  acreage  tax  would  bring  in 
$650,000  more,  but  its  purpose  would  not  be 
primarily  revenue.  A  little  more  might  be 
obtained  if  the  higher  rates  were  imposed  on 
areas  under  lease,  where  the  government 
desired  to  spur  repatriation  of  the  mineral 
rights  to  the  Crown  for  immediate  develop- 
ment. 

The  combination  of  these  taxes  would 
yield  about  $325  million,  which  is  $300  mil- 
lion increase  over  our  present  take. 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  heavily  financ- 
ed lobby  of  the  mineral  industry  vdll  say  that 
these  taxes  would  kill  the  industry.  But  the 
government  cannot  be  unaware  that  many 
minerals  are  becoming  in  very  short  supply. 
It  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  royalty  rates 
are  being  raised  all  across  this  country,  and 
even  the  federal  government  has  admitted  re- 
cently that  it  has  been  taking  too  little  from 
the  industry  from  leases. 

I  will  let  Kierans  have  the  last  word  in 
giving  advance  to  this  government: 

The  problem  is  the  political  one  of  de- 
signing a  programme  of  orderly  transition 
from  the  mistaken  policies  of  the  past  to 
the  new  institutions  and  tax  policies  that 
will  capture  economic  rent,  prevent  their 
dispersion  through  inefficiency  and  the 
waste  of  excess  investment  and  exploration, 
and  apply  the  value  of  replacing  the  de- 
pleted wealth  to  the  needs  and  priorities 
of  the  people  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  I  wonder  if  I 
might  interrupt  the  member  for  just  a  mo- 
ment to  make  an  announcement  which  I 
have  to  make  before  5  o'clock. 

In  accordance  with  standing  order  27(g),  I 
have  received  two  notices  from  members  that 
they  have  been  dissatisfied  with  certain 
answers  given  during  the  question  period. 
I  have  notice  from  Mr.  Deans,  noting  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  answer  given  by  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
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ment  having  to  do  with  lack  of  flood  control 
effort  by  the  government.  I  have  notice  from 
Mr.  Nixon,  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Premier's 
answer  concerning  certain  information  about 
logbooks,  etc.  In  accordance  with  section 
28(a),  these  two  matters  will  be  called  for 
discussion  at  the  close  of  business  this 
evening. 

The   hon.   member  may  continue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  turn  briefly  to  a  third  source  of 
new  revenues,  because  another  source  which 
has  not  been  fully  tapped  is  capital  gains. 
Our  party  agreed  with  Carter  that  "a  buck 
is  a  buck"  and  that  there  should  be  no  dif- 
ferentiation in  the  tax  burden  on  the  dollar 
earned  on  the  assembly  line  and  that  gained 
in  the  marketplace. 

Unfortunately  we  were  not  able  to  con- 
vince the  Liberals  at  Ottawa  that  this  prin- 
ciple should  be  part  of  their  so-called  tax 
reform.  Instead  they  gave  us  a  capital  gains 
tax  which  applies  to  only  half  of  the  capital 
gains,  less  losses. 

The  Ontario  Conservatives,  in  true  Tory 
tradition,  did  not  support  the  Carter  prin- 
ciple but  instead  favoured  the  lightest  pos- 
sible kind  of  capital  gains  tax  when  they 
saw  that  such  a  tax  was  inevitable.  They 
suggested  a  flat  rate  of  25  per  cent,  some- 
thing like  the  very  inadequate  US  capital 
gains  tax. 

Since  the  federal  government  in  effect 
stayed  out  of  half  of  the  capital  gains  tax 
field,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  provincial 
government  shouldn't  move  into  this  vacuum 
and  put  into  effect  the  principle  that  a  buck 
is  a  buck. 

This  means  that  Ontario  could  obtain  from 
all  net  capital  gains  of  Ontario  taxpayers  the 
same  amount  as  both  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial goverimients  now  obtain  from  that 
source.  It  should  be  quite  feasible  for  the 
federal  government  to  collect  this  extra  tax 
for  us  simply  by  doubling  the  capital  gains 
figures  in  the  income  tax  returns  of  Ontario 
residents. 

While  capital  gains  will  not  provide  a 
great  amount  of  revenue  in  the  first  year 
of  the  new  tax  system,  they  could  be  ex- 
pected to  build  up.  We  estimate  that  in  the 
first  year  of  our  gap-filling  tax  the  province 
could  expect  about  $75  million  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  from  $275  million  to  $300 
million. 

This  is  based  on  the  application  of  full 
income  tax  rates  to  net  capital  gains  of  On- 


tario residents.  It  can  be  argued  that  there 
are  certain  kinds  of  gains  which  merit  even 
heavier  taxation  and  justify  a  departure  from 
the  buck-is-a-buck  theory.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  capital  gains  from  land  speculation, 
where  the  beneficiary  does  Httle  or  nothing 
to  earn  his  gain.  Rather,  the  development 
of  the  community  and  the  provision  of  urban 
services  is  the  cause  of  the  gain— and  in  our 
opinion  such  gains  should  go  back  to  the 
community  in  toto,  or  in  large  degree. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
full  income  tax  rate  stops  at  61.3  per  cent, 
federally  and  provincially,  and  therefore  we 
suggest  that  if  the  top  rate  for  gains  for  land 
speculation  were  raised  to  75  or  80  per  cent, 
there  would  be  additional  revenue  for  the 
province  to  use  to  help  the  municipalities 
meet  the  problems  of  urbanization.  We  real- 
ize there  are  difficulties  in  defining  specu- 
lative gains  and  for  that  reason  I  am  merely 
throwing  out  this  proposal  for  further  study 
and  have  not  attempted  an  estimate  of  the 
revenue  available  from  this  source.  However, 
I  would  think  it  would  be  substantial  over 
time. 

So  let  me  try  to  wrap  this  up,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Let  me  recapitulate  the  potential  new  reve- 
nues from  these  three  sources. 

First,  resources  taxes  levied  in  accordance 
with  the  Kierans  proposals  would  raise  $325 
milhon,  some  $300  million  more  than  the 
pittance  the  people  of  Ontario  now  get. 
Second,  succession  duties  raised  on  an  equit- 
able level  could  bring  in  from  $115  to  $140 
million  in  new  revenue  beyond  the  $59  mil- 
lion expected  this  year.  And,  third,  full  capi- 
tals gains  in  the  first  year  would  net  $75 
million,  which  would  rise  to  $275  or  $300 
million  in  the  fifth  year. 

Now  there  are  hundreds  of  millions.  These 
measures  would  not  only  represent  potential 
new  revenue  but  would  progressively  in- 
crease it.  They  would  build  greater  equity 
into  the  tax  structure,  presumably  one  of 
the  great  concerns  of  the  provincial  Treas- 
lurer. 

Obviously  we  don't  want  or  need  to  raise 
all  of  this  potential  at  once.  These  new 
sources  could  be  progressively  taxed  as  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  province  and  its  people 
were  carefully  plarmed.  While  we  share  and 
while  we  support  the  general  criticisms  of 
the  budget  made  in  the  Liberal  amendment, 
they  are  not  enough.  We  would  go  further. 

Therefore  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lewis, 
that  the  following  be  added  to  the  amend- 
ment: 
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That  his  House  deplores  the  fact  that  the 
government  proposes  to  raise  regressive  taxes 
at  the  provincial  level,  ostensibly  to  relieve 
equally  regressive  taxes  at  the  municipal  level; 

That  this  House  urges  the  government  to 
finance  sales  tax  and  pensioner  credits  and 
larger  municipal  grants  from  the  greater 
revenues  which  come  in  during  the  year,  be- 
yond the  under-estimates  of  the  budget;  and 

That  further  needs  of  our  people,  notably  a 
fully  implemented  property  tax  stabilization 
plan,  a  sharing  of  the  income  tax  field  with 
local  governments,  and  a  massive  housing 
programme,  should  be  financed  through  a 
progressive  tapping  of  the  new  revenue 
sources  in  the  resources,  succession  duties 
and  capital  gains  field. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
now  learned  from  a  document  handed  to  me 
that  Statistics  Canada  announced  today  that 
Ontario's  seasonally  adjusted  unemployment 
rate  in  March  was  3.9  per  cent,  so  we  must 
be  doing  something  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  the  provincial  Treasurer  imply  by  that, 
that  he  is  going  to  revise  the  4.4  per  cent 
average  for  the  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  imply  by  this,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  this  being  the  lowest  rate  in 
years,  and  by  far  the  lowest  in  Canada,  we 
must  be  doing  something  right;  and  I  think 
my  budget  will  prove  that  we  are  still  doing 
it  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  waiting  for  the  next 
speaker,  a  motion,  or  some  notice. 

Mr.  Deans  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  17th  order.  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson 
in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  PROVINCIAL 
SECRETARIAT  FOR  JUSTICE 

(continued) 


On  vote  1101: 

Mr.     Chairman : 

Samia. 


The    hon.    member    for 


Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  Was  the 
member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)  speak- 
ing previously? 


Mr.  Chairman:  No,  it  was  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  Centre  (Mr.  Cassidy). 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  just  want  to  make  a  few 
general  remarks  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  (Mr.  Kerr)  made  on  Friday  last.  I 
recognize  that  to  some  extent  there  will  be 
some  reiteration;  as  a  result,  I'll  make  brevity 
the  essence  of  my  adventure. 

The  problem  that  we  face  on  this  side  of 
the  House  is  that  we  were  told  about  18 
months  ago,  as  a  result  of  the  third  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Productivity, 
that  the  reorganization  of  government  itself 
would  be  an  exciting  enterprise  and  that  we 
would  see  a  new  thrust  in  the  development  of 
policy  in  the  social,  the  resources  and  in  the 
justice  fields.  I  have  to  say,  notwithstanding 
a  fraternal  affection  I  have  for  the  incum- 
bent Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice,  that  this 
really  has  to  be  about  as  vacuous,  trite  and 
platitudinous  an  exposition  of  responsibility 
in  connection  with  justice  policy  as  one  could 
possibly  envisage. 

One  thought  that  the  opening  remarks  of 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  would  be 
an  exciting  doctrine.  One  thought,  especially 
one  involved  in  the  profession,  that  we  would 
hear,  as  it  has  been  litanized  by  some  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House,  the  attitude  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  and  his  ad- 
visers in  connection  with  federal-provincial 
relations;  in  connection  with  constitutional 
matters;  and  in  coimection  with  contemporary 
situations  that  involve  us  in  the  House  and 
the  people  of  this  province  and  the  people  of 
other  provinces  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
as  a  whole. 

We  would  have  thought,  having  regard 
to  the  present  situation  relative  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Premier  Lougheed  in  Alberta, 
that  we  might  have  aptly  considered  some 
response  by  the  head  of  the  Justice  policy 
field  in  this  province  as  to  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  position  taken  by  the  Alberta  gov- 
ernment. We  might  have  thought,  with  some 
justification,  that  this  particular  Provincial 
Secretary,  without  disclosing  the  confidence 
of  his  position,  would  have  told  us  what 
would  be  the  thrust  of  his  government  in 
responding  to  the  position  taken  by  Premier 
Lougheed. 

I  want  to  digress  for  a  moment  and  say 
that  in  the  vacuimi  that  has  been  created  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Productivity 
—one  of  the  authors  of  that  committee  being 
the  present  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice— is  the  sad  personal  commentary  that 
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that  very  Deputy  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  is  no  longer  with  us  in  the  active 
treatment,  on  a  day  to  day  basis,  of  guiding 
the  Attorney  General  of  this  province  in  and 
out  of  the  labyrinth  of  sophisticated  and 
esoteric  legislation  and  guiding  him  in  the 
House  itself.  I  know  I  am  embarrassing  him 
probably,  but  in  my  short  term  here  I've 
found  him  to  be,  without  reservation,  prob- 
ably the  most  astute  public  servant  there  is 
in  assisting  his  minister.  To  see  him  placed 
in  the  position  of  almost  a  eunuch,  as  is  his 
Provincial  Secretary  as  far  as  involvement 
in  this  field  is  concerned  I  find  most  dis- 
enchanting. 

Nothing  was  more  attractive  to  me  than 
to  sit  in  private  bills  or  to  sit  in  this  chamber 
and  deal  with  a  man  of  the  stature  of  the 
former  Attorney  General  (Mr.  Wishart), 
within  his  provincial  limitations— and  I  use 
the  phrase  provincial  in  the  connotation  of 
being  a  lawyer  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie— being 
assisted  by  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  at 
that  time,  to  respond  to  oiu:  queries  from 
time  to  time. 

That  really  has  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
opposition's  response  to  the  opening  state- 
ment of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice. 
What  a  terrible  waste  of  opportunity!  I'm 
not  going  to  reiterate.  I'm  not  going  to  go 
over  again  what  my  colleague  from  Downs- 
view  (Mr.  Singer)  and  what  the  member  for 
Lakeshore  (Mr.  Lawlor)  have  catalogued  in 
connection    with    those    opportunities. 

Really,  if  this  is  forerunner  of  what  we 
are  going  to  get  from  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Social  Development  (Mr.  Welch),  if 
it  is  a  forerunner  of  what  we  are  going  to 
get  from  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Re- 
sources Development  (Mr,  Lawrence),  then 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  we  are 
going  to  be  involved  in  the  vote  that  is  be- 
fore us  now— that  is  a  vote  to  reduce  the 
estimates  by  the  amount  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  salary.  We  are  going  to  support 
this  on— 

Mr.  Chainnan:  Order.  That  is  not  the  mo- 
tion. 

Mr.   Bullbrook:   What  was   the  motion? 

Mr.  Chainnan:  That  vote  1101  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  sum  of  $1. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  The  sal- 
ary is  statutory- 
Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  the  whole  programme. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I'm  sorry  if  I  misled  my- 
self in  connection  with  what  the  motion  was. 


Basically,  the  generality  of  my  remarks  con- 
tinue in  their  validity  because  we  must  take 
the  position  that  there's  been  no  exposition 
on  the  part  of  this  Provincial  Secretary  as 
to  what  his  responsibility  is. 

If  you  read  through  these  nine  pages  you 
find  it  very  difiBcult  to  accept  that  the  Dep- 
uty Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  bad 
anything  to  do  with  the  composition  of  this 
document,  because  one  would  have  thought 
that  he,  having  been  an  author  of  that  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Productivity,  would 
have  seen  to  it  that  the  potential  that  was 
envisaged  by  those  senior  public  servants 
would  have  been  conveyed  to  those  of  us 
who  have  been  waiting  with  such  great  an- 
ticipation. 

I  just  want  to  dwell  on  this  one  subject 
for  a  moment.  From  the  time  that  I  entered 
this  House  in  1968,  we  have  seen  Mr.  Ro- 
barts'  Confederation  of  Tomorrow  confer- 
ence and  we've  seen  at  least  four— that  I 
recall— federal-provincial  conferences  on  the 
constitution;  on  the  question  of  repatriation 
of  the  constitution. 

Think  of  the  excitement  available  to  a 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  to  stand  in  his 
place  and  to  exhaustively  analyse  the  position 
to  be  taken  by  the  Province  of  Ontario  in 
connection  with,  not  only  the  continuing  sec- 
retariat, but  what  we  might  do  as  leaders  in 
connection  with  the  whole  question  of  a  new 
look  at  our  constitution;  a  delineation  of  those 
federal  and  provincial  responsibilities  that  we 
see  every  day  as  being  really  the  middle  net 
of  a  ping-pong  game  as  to  who  is  respon- 
sible in  the  fiscal  fields,  in  social  welfare 
fields,  in  the  justice  field,  in  the  question  of 
the  control  of  our  economy. 

I  just  invite  your  consideration,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  to  what  an  exciting  opportunity  that 
would  have  been.  Instead  we  got  pap.  I  think 
that  was  the  word  used  by  the  member  for 
Lakeshore;  I'm  not  sure.  Maybe  that's  too 
strong.  But  I  regard  this  pap  and,  really, 
nothing  has  been  said  by  the  minister. 

So  I  take  it  that  in  the  estimates  of  the 
Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Yaremko),  we'll  get 
into  the  question  of  the  establishment  of 
poUce  commissions.  There's  no  doubt  the 
minister  is  coming  around  to  the  right  direc- 
tion in  this  connection.  I  suppose  it  would 
be  less  than  respectful  to  say  that  we've  at- 
tempted to  guide  in  this  regard.  We  know 
that  there  have  been  some  public  statements 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  government,  but 
well  go  into  this  in  greater  detail  in  the 
Attorney  General's  estimates— we'll  get  into 
the  more  practical   application  of  what   the 
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minister  calls  the  streamlining  of  the  court 
system.  We'll  be  very  interested  in  this. 

So,  in  the  essence  of  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  convey  a  great  sense 
of  disappointment  to  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice;  a  great  waste. 

If  these  things  have  been  done  behind  the 
scenes;  if  the  responsibility  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice  is  nothing  more  than  a 
co-ordinating  oflBcial  between  Correctional 
Services,  Solicitor  General  and  Attorney  Gen- 
eral—and that's  all  it  would  seem  to  be— then 
we  think  the  whole  superstructure  of  govern- 
ment as  it  presently  exists  is  a  terrible  waste 
of  time— but  more  importantly,  it  is  a  terrible 
waste  of  money. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  I  would  like  to  reply  very  briefly 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Samia. 

As  he  says,  he  has  repeated,  pretty  well 
in  all  his  remarks,  what  has  already  been 
said  in  this  debate. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  really  didn't;  no  I  really 
didn't.  I  said  I  could  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  And  I  think  it  was  said 
mainly  last  Friday,  when  he  was  here. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  He's 
so  flamboyant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Really,  a  great  deal  of  re- 
search has  gone  into  those  remarks,  but  at 
the  same  time  I  would  like  to  deal  again  with 
the  statement,  which  apparently  is  the  one 
thing  that  he  has  read,  and  I  will  agree  that 
it  is  possibly  too  broad  and  too  general,  and 
I  regret  that.  I  think,  for  example,  I  could 
possibly  have  avoided  the  criticism  of  the 
statement  that  has  been  made  during  the 
course  of  these  debates,  if  I  had  taken  part 
in  the  Throne  Speech  debate,  for  example, 
and  made  may  of  the  points  that  have  been 
raised  during  the  course  of  the  debate  of  this 
particular  estimate. 

But  there  is  some  sensitivity,  and  I  don't 
mind  admitting  that,  between  the  Provincial 
Secretary  and  the  four  ministers  within  the 
secretariat,  as  to  what  our  respective  roles 
are.  I'm  hoping  that  will  be  overcome.  And 
that,  I  thiiJc,  was  highlighted  to  a  certain 
degree  in  respect  to  the  opening  remarks  I 
indicated  I  would  be  making  about  their 
respective  ministries. 

There  was,  for  example,  a  certain  amount 
of  editing  that  went  on  as  far  as  my  open- 


ing statement  was  concerned,  because  each 
one  of  them  will  be  making  an  opening  state- 
ment, much  more  detailed  than  mine  was, 
dealing  with  their  particular  ministries. 

So  I'm  not  trying,  really,  to  make  any  ex- 
cuse. I'm  just  saying  that  it  could  have  been 
done  much  better  than  it  was,  but  I  would 
hope  that,  not  only  during  the  course  of 
these  estimates,  but  on  very  many  other  occa- 
sions, that  the  information  the  hon.  members 
wanted  and  felt  wasn't  forthcoming  here  as 
far  as  objectives  are  concerned  and  long  term 
policy  is  concerned,  that  this  information  vdll 
in  fact  be  made  available  to  hon.  members. 

Now  again,  the  hon.  member  raised  the 
question  of  federal-provincial  relations  and 
the  constitution  and  the  current  negotiations 
that  are  going  on  between  the  Province  of 
Alberta  and  the  Province  of  Ontario.  As  I 
indicated  yesterday  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Downsview,  we  were  asked  for  an  opinion 
and  we  gave  that  opinion  to  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis)  and  to  his  parliamentary  assis- 
tant. 

He  has  that  information,  based  on  the 
information  we  had  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
Alberta  position  and  its  plans  to,  for  example, 
invoke  a  two-price  system. 

We  also  had  the  opportunity  to  peruse 
some  of  the  existing  legislation  in  Alberta,  for 
example  in  respect  to  conservation  of  resour- 
ces, upon  which  that  government  is  relying 
to  some  extent  in  withholding  gas  from  some 
of  the  companies  with  which  it  has  contracts 
at  the  present  time. 

I  don't  want  either  myself  or  any  member 
of  the  Justice  policy  field,  in  some  way  to 
affect  the  current  negotiations  and  talks  that 
are  going  on.  I  think  there  is  some  headway 
being  made.  The  two  premiers  are  talking  to 
each  other.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  hope 
and  optimism  that  some  sort  of  an  agreement 
will  be  made.  To  pronounce,  enforce  or  stand 
on  legal  rights  and  indicate  what  steps  we 
might  take  vis-^-vis  the  constitution,  we 
think  at  this  time  is  a  little  premature. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  mentioned  last  night  there  were  two 
or  three  matters  I  wanted  to  continue  to 
discuss  with  the  minister.  I  have  endeavoured 
in  the  two  topics  which  I  have  raised  with 
the  minister  so  far— the  question  of  the  con- 
sidered view  of  the  government  with  respect 
to  the  field  of  capital  punishment  and  the 
considered  view  of  the  government  with  re- 
spect to  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeal 
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on  the  questions  asked  under  the  Constitu- 
tional Questions  Act  relating  to  chequer- 
boarding— I  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  to 
him,  and  to  those  ministers  associated  with 
him  in  the  Provincial  Secretariat  for  Justice, 
the  kinds  of  topics  which  I  believe  are  con- 
ceptual ones  and  practical  ones,  and  which 
at  the  same  time  fall  into  the  category  of 
urgent  government  business,  and  are  ones 
in  which  there  should  be  no  vying  for  posi- 
tion among  the  ministers  who  are  involved 
in  the  secretariat  with  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Justice. 

One  could  list  any  number  of  topics.  I 
am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  Usting,  and 
not  for  purposes  other  than  to  list,  matters 
which  I  consider  to  be  of  an  urgent  concep- 
tual nature  which,  if  carefully  considered  by 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice,  would 
result  in  effective  practical  administrative 
and  legislative  and  procedural  improvements 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

The  areas  to  which  I  want  to  refer  spe- 
cifically are  the  whole  question  of  the  field 
of  insurance  in  the  automobile  and  other 
casualty  fields  which  was  the  subject  of  such 
a  damning  report  by  the  McWilliams  com- 
mittee. That  report  was  tabled  in  the  Legis- 
lature during  the  course  of  this  session,  and 
regardless  of  what  the  insurance  industry  has 
to  say,  or  regardless  of  the  polite  phraseology 
which  is  expressed  in  the  McWilliams  report, 
I  would  suggest  to  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice  that  it  constitutes  a  damning  in- 
dictment of  the  insurance  industry  in  the 
automobile  and  in  the  other,  related,  general 
insurance  fields.  It  calls  for  the  collective 
consideration  by  the  government,  under  this 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  and  his  rela- 
ted ministers,  of  the  whole  field  of  insurance 
with  a  view  to  developing  some  effective  and 
sound  policy  of  the  government  toward  that 
industry. 

It  is  not  sufiicient  for  us  to  be  faced  a 
little  bit  later  on  with  a  piecemeal  amending 
statute  to  the  Insurance  Act,  designed  to 
correct  a  number  of  isolated  faults.  Nor  is 
it  sufficient  to  use  it  as  a  propaganda  docu- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  having  the  insurance 
industry  say  how  pleased  they  were  that 
these  faults  were  drawn  to  their  attention, 
but  that  they  were  already  moving  a  long 
time  ago  to  correct  them. 

Anyone  reading  that  report  as  an  objective 
matter  can  only  say^and  I  repeat,  for  the 
last  time— that  it  is  a  document  which  con- 
demns the  insurance  industry  as  it  practises 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  And  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  which  certainly  deserves  the  con- 
sideration by  the  group  of  ministers  of  which 


this   particular   minister   is   the  first   amongst 
the  equals. 

The  second  area  into  which  we  are  about 
to  stumble  as  a  matter  of  legislative  enact- 
ment of  this  assembly,  but  which  is  a  con- 
ceptual matter— which  can  only  be  dealt  with 
on  a  conceptual  basis— is  the  whole  question 
of  what  we  are  going  to  do  to  preserve  the 
right  of  privacy  of  citizens  of  the  Pro\'ince 
of  Ontario.  It  is  just  not  suflBcient  that  we 
should  be  faced  with  a  credit  reporting 
agencies  bill,  which  is  a  vested  interest  bill 
as  can  be  readily  observed  by  those  members 
of  the  assembly  who  were  in  the  committee 
when  we  were  faced  with  some  of  the  higher 
priced  law  firms  in  the  province  and  the 
constant  lobbying  which  was  done  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  that  bill  was  enacted. 

The  ambit  of  that  bill,  the  validity  of  the 
concept  behind  that  bill,  can  only  be  con- 
ceived in  relation  to  the  overall  view  of  the 
government  as  a  matter  of  justice  with  re- 
spect to  the  area  of  individual  privacy  and 
the  protection  of  that  area  under  our  law. 

These  are  not  matters  which  require  long 
and  extended  discussion  and  they  don't  re- 
quire broad  reference  to  the  Law  Reform 
Commission  or  other  group.  You  can  if  you 
wish  to,  direct  the  Law  Reform  Commission 
to  produce  its  views  within  a  stated  period 
of  time.  There  is  ample  literature  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  right  of  privacy  in 
Canadian  periodical  legal  journals;  there  is 
ample  further  material  in  the  Crowther  re- 
port in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
writings  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  there 
is  ample  further  law  in  the  United  States 
in  the  area  of  privacy. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  The  gov- 
ernment already  has  a  report  from  Queen's 
University  commissioned  by  the  government. 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  I  simply  would  like  to  say 
that  that  concept  of  privacy  and  its  rami- 
fications in  the  field  of  legal  protection  is,  in 
my  judgement,  one  of  the  fundamental  areas 
that  this  government  has  to  deal  with  before 
it  is  dealt  with  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  for 
the  purpose  of  the  credit  reporting  agencies 
which  are  the  prime  movers  behind  the  bill 
which  has  been  before  the  assembly  now  on 
two  occasions.  The  third  occasion  will  be 
during  this  session,  as  I  understand  it  from 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  That  is  the 
third  area  which,  I  think,  falls  predominantly 
within  the  field  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice. 

The  fourth  area,  which  is  of  immense 
concern  to  me  and  was  brought  again  to  my 
attention  this  morning,  is  the  concern  which 
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I  express  about  the  relationship  between  the 
Ontario  Securities  Commission  and  the  finan- 
cial markets  in  the  major  city  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  the  To- 
ronto Stock  Exchange.  Whatever  improve- 
ments have  been  wrought  within  the  field 
of  securities  legislation  were  the  result  of 
financial  disasters  which  took  place  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  the  result  of  a  great 
deal  of  study. 

The  institution  of  the  Securities  Commis- 
sion itself  is  now  faced  with  a  situation 
where  it  is  considered  by  those  in  the  finan- 
cial industry  downtown  to  be  not  a  sophis- 
ticated instrument.  It  is  considered  to  be 
more  performing  a  role  which  tends  to  be 
not  exactly  one  which  should  be  done  away 
with,  but  which  falls  more  in  the  area  of  a 
nuisance  category  for  the  financial  industry 
than  otherwise.  They  look  more  and  more 
to  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange  for  guidance 
in  sophisticated  areas  of  financial  transac- 
tions which,  of  course,  are  part  of  the  heart- 
beat of  the  Province  of  Ontario  as  the  centre 
of  economic  development  in  Canada  and  of 
the  wealth  of  Canada. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  the  minister  is 
that  he  has  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
reconstituting  the  Ontario  Securities  Com- 
mission on  some  sort  of  a  rotational  basis 
which  will  bring  into  government  service  for 
stated  periods  of  time  persons  who  are  mem- 
bers of,  sophisticated  in,  and  participate  in, 
the  financial  market.  There  may  very  well 
be  the  need  to  have  an  adequate  mix  of 
strictly  government  appointees  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  certain  that  the  government's 
position  is  clearly  known.  But  the  govern- 
ment must  bring  into  the  governing  body 
of  the  Securities  Commission,  in  my  judge- 
ment, persons  who  are  knowledgeable  about 
and  sophisticated  in  the  financial  markets  of 
the  city  of  Toronto  and  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

On  a  rotational  basis,  that  may  very  well 
be  the  way  in  which  we  can  safeguard  our- 
selves—but not  by  multiplicity  of  regulation— 
against  financial  disasters  in  the  future. 
Everyone  who  has  been  around  long  enough 
knows  very  well  that  these  things  tend  to 
go  somewhat  in  cyclical  patterns  and  that 
our  game  of  paper-playing,  prospectus-filing, 
ongoing  reporting,  and  all  of  the  rest  of  it 
usually  ends  up  with  us  faced  with  a  disas- 
ter which  we  are  unable  to  overcome.  But 
we  can  overcome  it,  if  we  insist  that  the  so- 
phisticated leaders  of  the  financial  commu- 
nity participate  in  the  regulation  of  that 
industry  in  the  public  interest. 


I  simply  put  that  across  to  this  minister  as 
a  matter  which  deserves  his  consideration  in 
consultation  with  those  ministers  who  are 
associated  with  him,  particularly  the  Minister 
of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Relations  (Mr. 
Clement)  and,  of  course,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ( Mr.  Bales )  as  well.  Certainly  it  is  in 
the  Solicitor  General's  area  also,  because  the 
whole  area  of  fraud  prevention,  fraud  de- 
tection and  the  punishment  of  fraud  is  an 
area  of  police  work  in  this  province  with 
which  we  here  on  this  side  of  the  House  are 
very  dissatisfied,  insofar  as  the  capacity  of 
the  police  to  deal  with  that  kind  of  illegal 
activity  goes. 

There  has  been  some  improvement,  but  I 
am  suggesting  that  all  of  the  crime  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  is  not  overt.  One  can- 
not say  that  it  doesn't  exist  because  one 
doesn't  know  about  it.  The  greatest  threat  to 
our  society  is  not  the  overt,  known  crimes 
that  occur.  The  greatest  threat  is  through 
the  intrusion  into  the  business  and  financial 
community  of  fraudulent  practices,  poor  busi- 
ness practices  and  money  having  its  origin  in 
the  criminal  society.  Those  are  matters  which 
I  think  require  the  minister  to  seriously  con- 
sider the  reconstitution  of  the  Securities  Com- 
mission along  the  lines  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Another  conceptual  area  which  I  think  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  should  give 
his  attention  to,  along  vidth  the  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services  (Mr.  Apps),  the  Soli- 
citor General  and  the  Attorney  General,  is 
the  way  in  which  we  look  at  the  other  end 
of  the  system  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice—that is,  the  question  of  the  results  of 
the  whole  of  the  process  from  arrest  through 
to  conviction  through  to  detention  in  the  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  the  result  which 
comes  out  at  the  other  end. 

I  am  suggesting  that  one  of  the  principal 
ideas  which  the  ministry  could  adopt  would 
be  to  make  use  of  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities,  particularly  in  the  field  of 
the  Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  and  Technol- 
ogy, for  the  purpose  of  placing  our  emphasis 
on  making  certain  that  each  person  who  is 
admitted  to  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Serv- 
ices' institutions  is  given  an  individual  assess- 
ment in  detail  and  in  depth,  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  that  person  with  the  upgrading 
of  his  educational  qualifications  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  certain  that  that  person 
in  addition  receives  the  retraining  which  he  is 
able  to  undertake  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  economic  life  of  the  society  when  he 
returns. 
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This  would  be  done  not  with  the  view  that 
one  can  put  a  person  into  an  institution  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  whole  of  that 
process,  but  rather,  so  that  not  only  during 
the  time  that  he  is  within  the  institution  but 
after  he  leaves  he  has  a  continuing  pattern 
of  upgrading  and  retraining. 

Regardless  of  those  who  believe  that  there 
are  innately  criminal  persons,  a  substantial 
number  of  the  people  who  are  ermieshed  in 
minor  criminal  offences  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other and  lead  a  repetitive  pattern  of  non- 
acceptable  criminal  behaviour,  would  bene- 
fit, if  they  had  that  kind  of  individual  assess- 
ment and  that  upgrading  of  their  educational 
qualifications  and  that  retraining— through  a 
special  branch  of  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities,  or  if  necessary,  by  estab- 
lishing a  separate  College  of  Applied  Arts  and 
Technology  that  would  deal  primarily  in  this 
area.  It  would  deal  not  just  in  retraining  but 
would  be  able  to  provide  the  educational  up- 
grading, and  the  staff  would  be  able  to  have 
at  its  service  those  persons  who  oould  give 
the  individual  assessment,  to  see  if  there 
weren't  some  way  that  those  particular  per- 
sons rejected  by  society  could  be  brought 
back  into  a  meaningful  existence. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  the  project 
would  be  100  per  cent  successful.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  we  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution in  eliminating,  if  nothing  else,  a 
very  substantial  cost  to  the  province  of  On- 
tario, but  more  importantly,  of  course,  in  pro- 
viding some  avenue  for  persons  to  become 
involved  again  in  a  meaningful  way  within 
the  economic  system. 

I  would  recommend  that  that  concept  of 
a  much  closer  relationship  and,  indeed,  a 
special  branch  of  the  Colleges  of  Applied 
Arts  and  Technology,  be  devoted  to  that 
specific  area.  In  my  judgement,  it  is  the 
revolving  door  of  the  return  to  the  labour 
market  where  there  is  no  work,  and  the  return 
to  the  lower  socio-economic  levels  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  that  lead  to  the  greater 
part  of  that  delightful  term  that  we  apply 
to  those  who  return  to  the  institution  — 
recidivism. 

I  would  suggest  that  that  is  a  conceptual 
area  which  this  minister  could  very  well 
consider  with  his  colleagues,  because  they 
are  all  intimately  involved  in  that  system 
and  how  it  works— from  the  Solicitor  General 
to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Minister  of 
Correctional  Services. 

I  think  another  area  which  requires  very 
clear  thinking  and  a  very  clear  statement  by 
the  ministry— and   again  this   does  not  take 


very  long  to  do— concerns  what  does  happen 
to  a  person  who  has  been  involved  in  the 
court  process  and  been  convicted,  in  terms 
of  the  after  result  of  that  conviction. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  defend  two  young  sisters,  16  and  17 
years  of  age,  who  were  engaged  in  petty 
shoplifting.  They  were  members  of  a  family 
who  lived  in  my  riding— a  first-class  family— 
and  fell  to  the  temptation  of  picking  up 
something  in  one  of  the  stores  and  came  be- 
fore the  court  and  pleaded  guilty  on  my 
advice. 

What  had  happened  to  those  girls  of  16 
and  17?  First  of  all,  they  had  been  released 
on  their  own  recognizance  at  the  police 
station.  They  bad  then  been  given  a  date 
at  which  they  were  to  attend  at  the  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Police  headquarters  for 
fingerprinting  and  photographing.  They  were 
now  in  the  position  where  they  were  before 
the  court  and  on  pleading  guilty  they  were 
given  a  conditional  discharge  subject  to  three 
months'  probation. 

I  think  the  sentence  was  quite  proper  and 
I  think  the  provincial  court  judge,  in  the  way 
in  which  he  spoke  to  those  girls,  reinforced 
the  sense  of  concern  which  they  had  about 
their  conduct,  and  I'm  quite  certain  they'll 
never  appear  again  in  the  court  system. 

At  the  end  of  the  probation  period  of 
three  months  that  conditional  discharge  will 
become  something  called  an  absolute  dis- 
charge and  most  of  the  public  think  that  that 
means  that  person  has  no  criminal  record. 
But  of  course  that  person  does  have  a  crimi- 
nal record,  because  there's  been  a  conviction 
in  the  court.  He's  been  granted  something 
called  a  conditional  discharge,  then  an  abso- 
lute discharge  at  the  end  of  the  probation. 
Then  that's  sealed  in  some  kind  of  an  en- 
velope in  somebody's  depository,  presumably 
in  the  oflBce  of  the  Solicitor  General  in  Ot- 
tawa—I'm not  certain  about  that— and  it  is 
still  a  record,  but  no  one  can  have  access 
to  it  except  under  certain  circumstances  in 
the  future. 

But  if  anyone  were  to  ask  whether  or  not 
in  the  court  records  of  this  province  a  person 
had  been  convicted,  the  record  would  not 
show  that  that  person  hadn't  been  convicted, 
it  would  show  that  the  person  had  been  con- 
victed but  had  been  granted  a  conditional 
discharge  which  had  become  absolute— which 
is  just  as  damning  as  if  there  were  never  any 
such  conception  as  the  absolute  discharge. 

So  the  second  thing  is,  I'd  like  to  know 
in  what  way  one  can  remove  the  pictures 
and    fingerprints    of    those    girls    from    the 
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police  records  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  apart 
altogether  from  what  the  courts  of  justice 
have  done  in  the  case  of  their  conviction. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  The  hon. 
member  is  dealing  in  detail  and  should  be 
asking  these  questions  under  the  Attorney 
General's  estimates. 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
great  respect,  I'm  talking  about  a  conceptual 
matter  which  affects  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice  and  affects  the  Attorney  General 
and  affects  the  Solicitor  General,  and  I  will 
be  unable  to  be  before  all  of  them. 

I  don't  want  to  go  on  at  any  great  length, 
but  I  want  to  ask  the  Provincial  Secretary 
for  Justice  exactly  what  is  the  net  result  of 
a  conviction  of  young  persons  before  the 
adult  courts  so  far  as  their  future  record  is 
concerned,  and  particularly  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  such  persons  fingerprinted 
and  photographed,  and  if  that  appears  to  be 
necessary,  what  can  be  done  in  order  to 
remove  the  fingerprints  and  the  photographs 
from  the  police  records? 

I  think  it's  a  serious  problem,  because  a 
request  to  the  police  department  for  whether 
or  not  a  person  is  of  record  in  that  department 
has  no  bearing,  as  I  understand  it,  on  what 
has  happened  in  the  court  system.  There 
must,  I  think,  be  some  consideration  given  by 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  to  that 
particular  area. 

I  have  mentioned  a  half  dozen  areas.  I'm 
quite  certain  that  other  members  of  the  as- 
sembly could  think  of  matters  which  are  of 
concern.  Those  are  the  ones  which  are  of 
principal  concern  to  me,  other  than  one,  and 
I  want  to  close  my  brief  remarks  on  that  note. 

On  this  question  of  the  reorganization  of 
the  courts,  while  there  is  very  real  necessity 
for  improvement  in  the  eflBciency  of  the  pro- 
cedures and  systems  of  the  courts— which  I 
share  with  a  number  of  people  who  consider 
that  lawyers  aren't  the  best  ones  to  devise 
methods  of  improving  the  efficiency  of  the 
court  system— I  want  to  ask  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  along  with  his  colleagues,  to  give 
consideration  not  just  to  the  efficient  move- 
ment of  persons  through  the  court  system, 
but  to  substantially  restructure  it.  The  prob- 
lem with  the  system  is  that  the  entrance  into 
the  system  of  persons  who  have  been  appre- 
hended by  the  police  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
is  still  one  of  the  most  demeaning  processes 
that  any  citizen  can  be  subjected  to. 

Anybody  who  wants  to  go  down  to  the 
bullpen    at   the    city   hall   can    still   see   the 


procedure  that  is  followed;  it  comes  up  regu- 
larly for  people  to  comment  about.  I'm  one 
of  many  who,  over  the  last  30  or  40  years, 
have  commented  about  this  question.  The 
men  are  herded  into  the  bullpen;  the  women 
are  herded  into  their  area  of  the  bullpen. 
The  legal  aid  plan  purportedly  has  a  duty 
counsel  in  the  court  to  assist  each  one  of 
them  in  being  introduced  into  the  system  as 
quickly  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible— 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  that  individual, 
but  because  of  the  number  of  minutes  that 
any  duty  counsel  can  spend  wdth  any  one  of 
them. 

I  don't  speak  from  any  great  experience, 
except  that  I  do  have  occasion  to  appear  in 
those  courts  and  to  practice  in  them.  I  have 
done  so  now  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
that  I  have  some  very  vivid  impressions— if 
they  are  not  all  scientifically  provable— about 
what  is  happening. 

The  first  step  is  to  get  the  mass  of  people 
into  the  system.  That's  the  attitude.  How  they 
get  into  the  system  does  not  appear  to  be  of 
concern  to  anybody,  so  long  as  they  are  intro- 
duced into  the  system  and  so  long  as  the 
appearance— not  the  reality,  but  the  appear- 
ance—of equality  continues  to  exist. 

Now  I  happen  to  think  that  the  family 
division  and  the  criminal  division  of  the  pro- 
vincial courts,  and  the  small  claims  courts, 
are  class-structured  courts.  The  upper  courts 
are  available  to  some  other  people,  and  I'll 
leave  it  to  those  who  are  best  able  to  speak 
for  those  upper  courts  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  their  reorganization.  But  until  the 
criminal  process  of  the  arrest  and  the  intake 
of  those  persons  into  the  system  is  improved, 
you  are  not  going  to  improve  the  way  in 
which  the  court  system  operates. 

My  suggestion,  and  my  recommendation— 
and  out  of  deference  to  the  Chairman,  I 
don't  want  to  go  into  any  detail;  I  only  use 
it  by  way  of  illustration— is  that  you  are 
going  to  have  to  slow  up  that  original  pro- 
cess. I  think  one  of  the  ways  that  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  to  do  it  is  to  establish 
a  foundation  to  which  the  government  will 
pay  the  funds  which  will  enable  that  founda- 
tion to  provide  the  lav^T^ers,  the  law  students, 
the  law  clerks  and  whatever  the  complement 
is,  for  the  protection  of  persons  who  are 
under  arrest  and  brought  into  that  system 
without  other  available  means  of  retaining 
individual  solicitors  to  act  for  them,  for  the 
initial  stages  of  that  procedure. 

Instead  of  the  bullpen  being  crowded  on 
Monday  morning  and  going  up  to  21  court 
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and  22  court  and  having  them  marshalled 
through,  with  the  duty  counsel  playing  his 
part  to  grease  the  machinery  so  that  they 
will  get  distributed  out  into  the  system,  the 
first  part  of  that  process  should  be  to  segre- 
gate the  persons  who  are  arrested  from  those 
who  are  criminals  already  convicted.  This 
may  mean,  for  the  present  time,  dividing 
the  Don  Jail  into  parts;  that  is,  for  those 
who  have  already  been  convicted  and  those 
who  are  still  presumed  to  be  innocent. 

Then  we  should  provide  adequate  accom- 
modation where  persons  in  the  employ  of 
this  foundation  would  be  able  to  interview 
for  a  period  of  time— the  kind  of  time  that 
a  private  citizen  with  the  resources  to  hire 
his  own  lawyer  would  have— in  terms  of  a 
personal  interview  with  that  person,  sufficient 
information  with  respect  to  the  dope  sheet 
that  has  been  prepared  about  him,  suflBcient 
opportunity  to  consider  what  the  alterna- 
tives are,  sufficient  possibiUties  to  consider 
courses  of  remedial  or  punitive  treatment  to 
which  he  may  be  subjected  when  he  comes 
into  the  court.  Instead  of  the  court  sitting 
on  Monday  morning,  the  court  sits  Monday 
afternoon  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  each  of 
these  individual  cases  in  a  way  which  is  not 
demeaning  to  the  individual  and  is  an  en- 
hancement of  our  conception  of  how  justice 
should  be  dealt  with. 

I  am  suggesting  that  this  is  a  proper  topic 
for  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  it  involves  the  Solicitor 
General;  it  involves  the  Attorney  General; 
and  it  involves  the  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services.  They  are  all  involved  in  a  bureau- 
cratic system  which  is  so  structured  that 
without  the  kind  of  co-ordination  which  is 
represented  by  the  four  ministers— with  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice— it  will  not 
be  possible  to  think  of  a  reorganization  of 
the  system  which  will  also  result  in  a  human- 
izing of  it. 

We  all  recognize  very  clearly  that  there 
is  the  question  of  the  processing  of  persons, 
who  are  apprehended  for  alleged  ofi^ences, 
through  the  courts.  Until  that  initial  stage 
of  their  introduction  to  the  system  is  cor- 
rected, we  will  not  have  done  anything  to 
reassert  in  the  courts  of  the  province  the 
kind  of  justice  which  we  should  be  concerned 
about  and,  indeed,  very  much  alive  to. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  there  is  nothing 
new  about  what  I  say.  I  am  quite  certain 
that  with  the  Minister  of  Correctional  Serv- 
ices and  the  Solicitor  General  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice,  we  could  go  down  to  the  bullpen 
at  the  city  hall  on  a  Monday  morning  and 


we  could  all  shake  our  heads  about  it  and 
consider  that  it's  not  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  We 
could  also,  if  we  looked  at  it  objectively,  say 
that  the  duty  counsel  does  the  best  he  can. 
It's  a  vast  improvement  over  not  having  him 
but  such  counsel  can't  possibly  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  questions  which  come  up 
in  the  initial  stages  because  they  are  not 
adequately  prepared.  They  haven't  had  the 
kind  of  time  to  spend  with  their  clients  to 
ask,  in  an  orderly  and  effective  way,  the  very 
basic  questions  which  initially  affect  that 
person's  rights.  Very  often  the  whole  way 
in  which  that  person  is  dealt  with  in  the 
court  is  determined  at  the  outset  of  the  sys- 
tem—and the  outset  of  the  system  is  seriously 
defective   at  the   present  time. 

I  wanted  to  raise  that  as  a  proper  matter 
for  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  be- 
cause of  its  overlapping  considerations  affect- 
ing the  other  three  ministers  who  work  with 
him. 

I  will  have  the  opportunity,  perhaps,  in 
the  specffic  estimates  not  of  dealing  at  any 
great  length  but  at  least  exchanging  views 
with  the  appropriate  ministers  about  that 
kind  of  problem.  It  means  an  investment  of 
some  capital;  a  reorganization  of  the  space 
available  in  the  old  city  hall— using  down- 
town Metropolitan  Toronto  as  the  principal 
example— and  a  re-thinking  of  the  intake 
processes,  if  I  can  use  that  dreadful  term, 
of  persons  through  the  criminal  court  sys- 
tem. The  great  majority  of  people  who  come 
in  contact  with  the  criminal  law  come  in 
contact  with  it  through  the  provincial  court 
system  and  not  through  the  upper  court  sys- 
tem. It  is  becoming  more  and  more  rare  that 
you  hear  counsel  in  the  provincial  courts' 
criminal   division  electing  for  trial  upstairs. 

There  are  occasions  and  legitimate  rea- 
sons but  for  practical  purposes  the  great  bulk 
of  the  decisions,  the  impact  of  the  system 
and  the  ultimate  result  as  far  as  the  indi- 
vidual before  those  courts  is  concerned,  is 
dci:ermined  in  that  very  small  compact  pro- 
cessing system  which  starts  in  a  very  de- 
grading and  demeaning  atmosphere.  I  think 
that  the  calibre  or  the  quality  of  our  admin- 
istration of  justice  fails  to  be  answered— if 
one  is  going  to  give  a  decision  about  whether 
it's  good,  bad  or  indifferent— fails  to  be  de- 
termined in  the  way  in  which  those  cases 
are  dealt  with  in  those  courts. 

I  think  anyone  who  has  had  any  experi- 
ence in  those  courts  is  not  personalizing  any 
part  of  the  problem.  I  think  that  the  provin- 
cial judges  as  a  group  try  to  do  a  good  job. 
I   think   that   the   Crown  attorneys,   and  the 
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assistant  Crown  attorneys  in  the  courts  try 
to  do  a  good  job.  -I  think  the  lawyers  who 
appear  in  the  courts  try  to  do  a  good  job. 
But  the  facilities  which  the  province  provides 
and  the  basic  framework  within  wWch  this 
system  works  is  so  traditional,  is  so  en- 
trenched, and  is  so  ingrained  in  the  way  we 
think  about  our  courts,  that  it  is  only  if 
four  ministers  such  as  yourselves  would  take  a 
cold  hard  objective  look  at  what  is  wrong 
with  that  system  that  there  can  be  any  proper 
restructuring   and   reorganizing  of   it. 

And  in  these  days  of  very  few  dollars  be- 
ing available  for  this  kind  of  a  change  of 
attitude,  I  think  the  kind  of  systemic  change 
which  I  am  talking  about  is  one  which  can 
be  accomplished  for  very  few  dollars  and 
that  the  benefits  of  it  to  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  province  would  be  immense 
in  relation  to  the  number  of  dollars  which 
it  wordd  require  to  be  put  into  effect. 

Some  other  aspects  of  this,  as  I  said,  we 
can  deal  with  at  the  time  when  the  particu- 
lar minister's  esaimates  are  specifically  before 
us,  but  I  wanted  to  mention  that  area.  The 
other  area  that  I  have  mentioned  is  one  as 
I  understand  which  specifically  falls  within 
the  co-ordinating  activities  of  this  policy 
minister. 

I  share,  in  a  sense,  the  disappointment 
which  other  members  have  expressed.  I  am, 
however,  prepared  to  be  patient,  in  the  sense 
that  from  what  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice  has  said  that  there  are  problems  in 
developing  a  co-ordinated  consideration  of 
concepts  that  require  attention.  Maybe  next 
year  there  will  be  an  improvement  and  we 
will  see  some  really  effective  consideration 
being  given  to  the  group  of  pohcy  concepts 
to  which  I  have  referred  and  others  which  I 
am  quite  certain  are  of  equal  importance. 


We  will  vote  because  it  is  our  only  way 
of  pointing  out  that  there  is  a  long  way  to 
go  if  the  purposes  as  set  out  in  the  report  No. 
3  of  the  Committee  on  Government  Produc- 
tivity are  to  be  realized  and  if  this  reorganiza- 
tion of  govenmient,  given  a  fair  trial,  is  to 
show  that  it  has  any  value.  And  I  think  that 
the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice,  along 
with  his  colleagues,  plays  a  very  essential 
role  in  improving  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment within  which  we  live,  where  they  are  so 
very  much  concerned  with  the  initiation  of 
the  whole  of  the  process  of  the  administration 
of  justice  from  begirming  to  end.  That  is  the 
beauty  of  this  particular  secretariat  and  why 
I  have  taken  up  this  much  time  to  deal  with 
the  matters  which  are  of  concern  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  an  amendment  to 
vote  1101. 

Mr.  Lewis  moves  that  vote  1101  be  re- 
duced to  the  sum  of  $1. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Lewis' 
amendment  to  vote  1101  that  the  sum  be 
reduced  to  $1,  which  was  negatived  on  the 
following  vote. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  30;  the  "nays"  are  51. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  amendment 
lost 

Vote  1101  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  completes  the  study  of 
the  estimates  of  the  Justice  policy  secretariat. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock  p.m. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Eglinton. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Reilly  (Eglinton):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  understanding  that  there  are 
some  Boy  Scouts  from  the  23rd  troop  of 
St.  Clement's  Church  in  the  west  gallery 
tonight.  I'm  sure  that  you  and  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  would  like  to  welcome 
them  here. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): There's  a  lot  more  of  them  up  there 
than  on  the  government's  side. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  THE 
SOLiaTOR  GENERAL 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  estimates  of  the  Minis- 
try of  the  Solicitor  General.  Does  the  minis- 
ter have  a  statement? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  new  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor 
General  has  been  in  existence  for  about  one 
year.  I  don't  know  whether  or  not  the  anni- 
versary date  has  passed  but  a  year  will  suffice. 
I  should  like  to  highlight  for  the  members 
some  of  the  activities  of  the  ministry  office. 

The  ministry  organization  is  one  in  which 
the  ministry  is  organized  around  the  ministry 
office  concept,  a  new  concept  within  the 
government  reorganization.  Within  this  con- 
cept, each  programme  reports  to  a  ministry 
office  composed  of  a  ministry  executive— the 
minister  and  deputy  minister,  and  four  senior 
advisers  of  which  three  have  already  been 
appointed.  That  is,  an  adviser  on  policy 
development;  one  on  planning  and  evalua- 
tion; one  on  management  services;  and  one, 
on  communications  between  the  public  and 
the  ministry,  yet  to  be  appointed. 

The  ministry  has  been  highlighted  by  a 
series  of  senior  appointments.  Mr.  Harold 
Graham  has  succeeded  Mr.  Eric  Hamilton 
Silk,  QC,  as  commissioner  of  the  OPP.  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  placing  on  the  record  the 
appreciation  of  the  government  and  the 
people  of  Ontario  for  Mr.  Silk's  almost  four 
decades  of  service  within  the  public  service, 
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starting  as  he  did  in  the  office  of  first  legis- 
lative counsel,  culminating  in  a  decade  as 
commissioner  of  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
during  which  he  gave  complete  leadership  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  administrative  organiza- 
tion, the  force  structure,  and  developed  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  force  has  been  devel- 
oped and  in  which  the  members  of  the  force 
and  the  people  of  Ontario  can  justifiably  take 
pride. 

Mr.  M.  Shuknan  (High  Park):  You  forget 
what  he  did  for  the  tendering  system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  has  been  a 
series  of  other  senior  appointments  which  are 
in  the  public  realm  now. 

Mr.  Elmer  Bell,  QC,  succeeded  Mr.  Percy 
Milligan,  QC,  as  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
Police  Commission.  The  latter  also  com- 
pleted almost  a  decade  of  service  as  chairman 
and  has  returned  to  a  lifelong  career  in  eas- 
tern Ontario. 

Dr.  John  Hillsdon-Smith  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  first  director  of  forensic  pathology 
for  the  province; 

Dr.  Ross  Bennett  has  been  appointed  as 
deputy  supervising  coroner; 

Prof.  C.  G.  Simmons  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Police  Arbitration 
Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  basic  concern  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  ministry  was  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  policing  serv- 
ices. I  recall  for  you  the  task  force  on  policing 
set  up  to  examine  the  organization,  adminis- 
tration and  efficiency  of  policing  in  Ontario; 
to  analyse  present  and  future  needs;  and  to 
study  alternative  approaches  to  meeting  these 
needs.  This  task  force  is  in  full  swing. 

There  are  expanded  advisory  services  from 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission  to  the  police 
forces  in  the  province.  There  is  a  new  police 
arbitration  and  bargaining  system  through 
creation  of  the  Ontario  Police  Arbitration 
Commission. 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
tools  of  immediate  use  for  the  police  is 
police  information  and  communication.  On- 
tario  was   the   first   province   to   implement 
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CPIC,  the  Canadian  Police  Information  Cen- 
tre, a  central  information  system  for  efiFective 
police  action;  also  a  very  necessary  tool  for 
the  operation  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act,  parole 
procedures,  and  the  like.  There  are  now  grants 
to  regional  municipalities.  We  have  initiated 
grants  to  regional  municipalities  for  radio 
communication  systems  co-ordinated  through 
the  Ontario  Police  Commission.  The  ministry 
will  provide  grants  for  a  co-ordinated  police 
radio  network  across  the  province.  Two  com- 
mon frequency  chaimels  will  be  provided. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  basic  re- 
quirement is  police  training.  I  mention  the 
new  police  college  at  Aylmer  and  an  experi- 
mental in-service  training  and  development 
project  within  the  Burlington  police  force 
funded  by  the  ministry.  We  will  introduce  a 
special  Indian  recruitment  programme  in  the 
OPP  to  attract  and  train  native  police  offi- 
cers. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  It's  about 
time. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  You  can't 
have  everything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  will  expand  the 
role  of  the  police  and  the  community.  We  are 
providing  support  for  a  province-wide  series  of 
seminars  on  police  community  relations  spon- 
sored by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 

Other  necessary  tools  relate  to  scientific 
crime  analysis.  The  people  of  this  province 
will  soon  enjoy  the  most  modem  forensic 
science  laboratory  in  North  America  which  is 
presently  under  construction. 

We  are  arranging  for  a  more  effective 
collection  of  evidence  through  better  liaison 
between  the  Centre  of  Forensic  Sciences  and 
police  forces  by  the  creation  of  laboratory 
liaison  officers.  There  is  the  establishment  of 
a  forensic  pathology  branch  to  supervise  re- 
gional pathologists  across  the  province  and  to 
provide  training  of  pathologists  in  medico- 
legal aspects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  outline  for 
you  and  the  members  the  direction  of  our 
thrust  in  response  to  organized  crime  areas. 
There  will  be  additional  staff  for  the  crimi- 
nal intelligence  analysis  section  of  the  Onta- 
rio Police  Commission.  We  are  stressing  the 
OPP  capacity  to  deal  with  organized  crime. 
We  will  provide  more  financial  support  to 
joint  force  operations  imder  CISO,  the 
Criminal  Intelligence  Services  of  Ontario. 

There  will  be  formed  a  drug  squad  in 
the  OPP  deployed  across  the  province  to  deal 


with  trafficking  in  hard  drugs.  I  recall  for 
you  the  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
possibility  of  criminal  activities  in  the  build- 
ing industry  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  In 
Ontario,  not  just  Toronto. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  The  minister 
may  not  be  aware  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  recall  for  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  new  Coroners  Act  and  the 
regulations  which  set  out  the  basic  duties 
of  coroners  and  clarify  the  rights  of  wit- 
nesses involved  io  inquests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  formation  of  the  min- 
istry has  created  a  provincial  focus  on  law 
enforcement  at  a  time  of  rapid  social  change 
and  growing  public  concern  over  the  ap- 
parent spread  of  crime  and  violence  in  so- 
ciety and  the  ability  of  police  and  public 
safety  agencies  to  cope  with  this  phenome- 
non. 

These  estimates  reflect  this  government's 
commitment  to  a  society  characterized  by 
law  and  justice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 

Mr.  Roy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Listening  to  the  Solicitor  General  reading  his 
prepared  statement,  and  not  being  too  sure 
what  he  is  reading,  is  typical  evidence  of 
what  we  have  come  to  expect  from  the  policy 
field  of  Justice. 

He  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  mediocrity 
that  exists  in  that  policy  field.  He  is  reading 
a  prepared  statement  there  stating  that  the 
royal  commission  is  looking  into  the  ques- 
tion of  organized  crime  in  Toronto.  Hasn't 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  told  him  that  it  has 
been  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  province  or 
to  any  area  where  there  is  evidence  that  this 
exists? 

An  Hon.  member:  Thanks  to  the  member 
for  Ottawa  East. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  minister  wasn't  in  the 
House  that  day. 

Mr.  Roy:  Possibly  the  Solicitor  General 
was  not  in  the  House  that  day.  He  talks  in 
his  statement  about  highlights.  One  thing  is 
for  sure,  he  is  not  the  highlight  of  that  min- 
istry. It's  a  sorry  sight  to  see  the  provincial 
police  or  the  police  forces  of  this  province 
led  by  a  policy  field  and  by  a  minister  whom 
I  consider  to  have  no  imagination  and  no 
foresight  whatsoever,    Mr.    Chairman. 

I  recall  our  opposition  when  the  Solicitor 
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General's  department  was  first  created,  not 
only  to  the  portfolio  of  Solicitor  General  but 
to  the  individual  who  was  going  to  lead  thiS' 
portfolio.  I  can  remember  an  article  appear- 
ing in  the  Toronto  Star  back  in  the  month 
of  April  of  1972— which  I  pointed  out  to  the 
minister  last  year— which  said  that  the  13,000 
police  oflBcers  of  this  province  were  being 
led  by  what  was  called  a  law-and-order  man. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Well, 
well,  well.  That  has  to  be  right.  Now  we 
know.  You  and  the  member  for  High  Park. 

Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  Now  we 
have  got  the  same  situation  as  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  It's  about 
time  the  member  changed  parties. 

Mr.  Roy:  When  it  comes  to  the  question 
of  organized  crime  we  have  to  keep  a  united 
force  to  protect  this  province.  Obviously  we 
are  not  getting  it  from  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral's department. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Who 
bails  who  out? 

Mr.  Roy:  Just  to  give  you  some  idea  bow 
up  to  date  you  people  are  in  that  depart- 
ment,  I  was  just  handed  the  text  that  you 
were  reading,  by  the  member  for  High  Park- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  —and,  apparently  your  depart- 
ment is  not  aware  that  the  commission  has 
been  extended  outside  Toronto  as  well,  be- 
cause what  you  are  reading  here  is  the  royal 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of 
criminal  activities  in  the  building  industry 
in  Toronto.  Weren't  you  here  in  the  House 
when  we  were  discussing  these  things?  Was 
none  of  your  department  around? 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  Where  were  you? 

Mr.  Drea:  Where  were  you? 

Mr.  Roy:  Where  have  you  been?  Weren't 
you  around? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Is  the  member  for  High 
Park   writing   the   member's    speeches? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  God  help  us— 

Mr.  Good:  Who's  the  one  who  started  the 
move  to  extend  it  across  Ontario? 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  God  help  us  with  you  leading 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  and  the  police 
departments  of  this  area;  you're  not  even 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  Drea:  Why  don't  you  give  credit  to 
the  member  for  High  Park? 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Sure,  he  is  writing  your 
speeches  now. 

Mr.  Roy:  In  any  event,  as  I  was  pointing 
out,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  police  forces  were 
to  be  led  by  a  man  who  is  a  law-and-order 
man.  We've  not  seen  too  much  evidence  of 
that  if  you  don't  even  know  what  is  going 
on  in  your  own  department. 

The  thing  that's  interesting— one  of  the 
highlights  of  your  statement  again— is  the 
fact  that  you  have  created  this  special  service 
called  the  Criminal  Intelligence  Service  of 
Ontario.  I  can  recall  in  the  Throne  Speech 
when  they  discussed  the  question  or  organ- 
ized crime  in  the  construction  industry  in 
Metro  Toronto,  it  said  that  it  was  after  ex- 
tensive police  investigation,  and  obviously 
you  weren't  even  aware  that  there  was  any 
organized  crime  activity  in  other  areas,  like 
Ottawa.  At  that  time  I  was  accused  of  going 
on  a  witch  hunt  until  I  gave  the  facts  to  the 
Premier  and  he  extended  the  commission. 
If  that  is  the  kind  of  service  that  your  Crimi- 
nal Intelligence  Service  is  giving  you,  God 
help  us. 

The  thing  that  is  most  frightening  about 
it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  apparently  the 
Criminal  Intelligence  Service  of  Ontario,  ac- 
cording to  the  minister  —  this  department, 
with  a  28-man  governing  body— is  made  up 
largely  of  senior  provincial  and  municipal 
officers  and  is  in  the  business  of  fighting 
organized  crime  in  Ontario. 

I  can  recall  the  minister  being  questioned 
about  this  force  in  relation  to  one  individual 
apparently  being  dismissed  from  that  force. 
The  minister  at  that  time  was  quoted  as 
saying,  when  he  spoke  about  this  CISO, 
"which  will  become  one  of  the  most  effective 
groups  for  combating  organized  crime  in 
Ontario." 

First  of  all  there  is  certainly  no  evidence 
of  that.  Secondly,  when  he  was  asked  to  give 
details  of  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Thinrston, 
the  hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  was  quoted  as  saying, 
"I  have  no  control  over  this  force.  I  don't 
have  to  ask  anybody;  they  don't  have  to  an- 
swer to  anybody." 

I  ask  the  minister,  since  when  is  any 
police  force  in  this  province  not  answerable 
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to  a  minister  of  the  Crown  or  to  the  elected 
oflBcials  of  this  province?  Are  they  answerable 
to  you  or  not?  Do  you  have  any  control  over 
them? 

If  it's  security  that  you're  after,  isn't  it 
time  that  you  and  your  cabinet  colleagues 
asked  yourselves  whether  a  police  organiza- 
tion is  answerable  to  anyone  in  a  democratic 
society?  It  should  be  accountable,  I  say  to 
the  minister,  to  the  elected  representatives. 
I  would  appreciate  the  minister,  when  he 
discusses  this  in  more  detail,  telling  us  what 
type  of  controls  you  have  over  this  secret 
service,  because,  first  of  all,  we  are  not  too 
impressed  by  the  results  that  we  have  ob- 
tained from  this  service,  if  they  didn't  even 
know  that  any  organized  crime  was  going  on 
elsewhere  than  in  Metro  Toronto,  and  sec- 
ondly, about  the  fact  that  it  might  have  been 
organized  in  other  areas  in  the  lathing  in- 
dustry. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  minister  as  well 
that,  back  some  time  ago,  the  deputy  com- 
missioner of  the  ROMP  testified  before  the 
Quebec  crime  commission  that  they  kept  a 
list  of  something  like  about  1,000  to  10,000 
names  of  people  in  organized  crime;  and  he 
said  at  that  time  that  25  per  cent  to  30  per 
cent  of  these  individuals  apparently  were 
operating  in  this  province.  But  when  we  on 
this  side  inquired  of  the  deputy  commissioner 
of  the  OPP,  he  advised  us  tihat  he  knew 
nothing  of  this.  So  I  suggest  that  when  the 
minister  mentions  in  his  statement  that  he 
is  trying  to  get  people  involved  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  organized  crime,  possibly  he 
should  get  more  information  from  the  RCMP. 

The  minister  went  on  to  mention  the  fact 
that  a  task  force  has  been  created  to  look 
into  the  eflBciency  of  the  police  of  this  prov- 
ince. This  is  something  we  would  like  to  hear 
about  from  the  minister  as  well.  Who  are  the 
people  on  this  task  force?  We  would  like 
to  discuss  some  of  the  individuals  who  have 
been  appointed  to  this  task  force. 

We  mentioned  as  well— and  this  has  been 
mentioned  to  the  minister  in  previous  esti- 
mates—the fact  that  police  commissions  shoidd 
be  more  public.  I  see  some  evidence  of  this 
in  some  areas.  We  mentioned  to  the  minister 
our  concern  about  the  fact  that  judges  were 
being  appointed  to  police  commissions,  that 
there  might  well  have  been  a  conflict  when 
you  had  a  judge  sitting  on  a  police  commis- 
sion who  very  often  was  a  judge  sitting  in  a 
court  and  had  police  oflScers  testifying  regu- 
larly before  him.  In  those  circumstances  there 
very  well  could  be  a  clear  conflict.  We  have 


seen  some  evidence  that  this  might  well 
change. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  minister  that  in 
some  areas  he  has  appointed  to  these  police 
commissions  some  lawyers  who  practise  in  the 
criminal  courts.  I  suggest  that  there  may  well 
be  a  conflict  in  that  area  as  well,  when  a 
lawyer  has  a  practice  in  the  criminal  courts 
and  has  police  oflBcers  either  as  witnesses  or 
cross-examines  them  on  a  regular  basis,  and 
the  same  oflBcers  are  being  guided  somewhat 
by  this  individual  who  sits  on  a  police  com- 
mission. I  would  like  the  minister  to  give  us 
some  answers  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

We  also  feel  that  the  minister  is  not  giving 
any  leadership  in  the  area  of  upgrading  not 
only  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  but  all  the 
police  forces  of  this  province.  Some  time  ago 
I  wrote  to  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  in- 
quiring about  how  many  individuals  on  the 
force  had  obtained  a  university  degree.  I 
think  the  minister  will  agree  that  as  our  com- 
munity becomes  more  educated  and  more 
sophisticated,  it  is  important  that  our  police 
forces  keep  up.  I  was  advised  that  in  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  there  are  appar- 
ently only  seven  individuals  with  university 
degrees  out  of  the  3,000  or  4,000  oflBcers  on 
the  police  force. 

Mr.  Shulman:  That  is  seven  more  than 
there  were  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West)  I 
wouldn't  put  too  much  stock  in  a  degree. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet ) :  That's  a  big  advan- 
tage. 

Mr,  Roy:  The  Metro  Toronto  Police  appar- 
ently have  about  twelve  oflBcers  with  univer- 
sity degrees.  And  I  ask  the  minister,  are  you 
doing  any  recruiting  at  all  in  the  universities 
for  police  oflScers?  I  suggest  that  you  are  not; 
and  that's  the  type  of  thing  you  should  be 
looking  into,  because  in  this  day  and  age 
our  police  oflBcers  are  dealing  more  and  more 
with  sophisticated  crime,  and  on  an  educa- 
tional level  they  must  keep  up  with  the 
society  at  large. 

Mr.  Drea:  Not  much  hope  for  people  like 
me. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  think  the  minister  will  admit 
that  when  we  have  only  seven  police  oflBcers 
who  have  university  degrees  out  of  a  force 
of  more  than  3,000,  it's  not  a  very  good  per- 
centage. 

Next  I  inquired  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
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Police  how  many  OPP  oflScers  had  been  mur- 
dered in  the  last  year.  Fortunately,  as  far  as 
the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  is  concerned,  the 
rate  is  very  low. 

Another  question  I  asked  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  was  how  many  times  they 
had  to  use  their  guns  or  how  many  times 
they  had  to  draw  their  guns.  And  I  would 
point  out  to  the  minister  that  he  should  be 
involved  in  serious  research  into  this  question 
of  the  use  of  guns  by  the  police  or  against 
the  police.  He  should  be  conducting  serious 
research  in  countries  like  England,  where  the 
police  time  and  time  again  overwhelmingly 
vote  not  to  be  armed.  Yet  their  crime  rate  is 
much  lower  than  it  is  here  in  North  America; 
and  much  lower  certainly  than  it  is  in  the  US. 

That  is  the  type  of  research,  I  suggest  to 
the  minister,  that  he  should  be  involved  in. 
If  we  keep  arming  our  i>olice— which  comes 
first,  the  chicken  or  the  egg?  Is  it  because 
the  police  are  armed  that  the  others  are 
using  guns  against  them,  or  is  it  vice  versa? 
This  is  the  time  for  imagination.  This  is  the 
type  of  leadership  that  I  suggest  you  should 
be  giving  to  your  police  forces. 

I  suggest  to  you  as  well  that  in  many 
areas  of  the  province  where  the  police  offi- 
cers are  dealing  strictly  with  traffic— and  for 
the  provincial  police  a  good  part  of  their 
budget  is  mainly  traffic— is  it  necessary  for 
these  police  officers  to  be  armed?  This  is 
something  I'd  like  to  ask  the  minister. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Johnston  (St.  Catharines):  Oh, 
come  on! 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  I  am  asking  the  question. 
I  am  trying  to  educate  you.  In  any  event 
this  is  a  type  of  research  you  should  be  in- 
volved in. 

Another  matter  I  discussed  with  the  min- 
ister was  subsequent  to  a  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  the  Brownridge 
decision.  I  can  recall  I  discussed  it  with  the 
minister  before.  You  will  recall  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  an  individual  had  the 
right  to  consult  his  counsel  before  blowing 
in  the  breathalyser  machine.  I  would  ask 
the  minister  to  advise  us  what  directives  he 
has  sent  to  the  police. 

One  of  the  directives  was— you  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  directive— that  an  accused,  upon 
his  request,  should  be  allowed  reasonable 
opportunity  to  use  the  telephone  in  an  at- 
tempt to  retain  and  instruct  counsel.  I  sug- 
gested to  the  minister  at  the  time  why  should 
it  be  only  individuals  who  know  the  law 
who  are  entitled  to  this  right  to  consult 
counsel?    When    the  police    officers    are    in- 


volved with  cases  of  impairment— considering 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  said  that 
it  is  a  right  to  consult  counsel  before  blow- 
ing into  the  machine— why  do  they  not  ad- 
vise the  accused  of  the  rights?  It  is  not  only 
the  accused  who  know  the  law  who  shall 
take  advantage  of  it  but  all  accused.  If  it  is 
a  right,  is  it  not  a  right  for  everyone?  The 
minister  apparently  has  not  done  anything 
about  this. 

The  second  problem,  obviously,  with  this 
type  of  warning  for  the  accused  is  that  you 
are  faced  with  a  two-hour  period  in  which 
you  have  to  take  the  test  and  you  felt  some 
concern  about  that.  I  suggested  to  the  min- 
ister at  that  time  that  what  he  should  be 
doing  is  getting  together  with  the  legal  aid 
system  and  providing  duty  covmsel  so  that  if 
an  accused  requested,  or  was  advised  of  his 
rights  and  wanted  to  consult  counsel,  he 
would  have  counsel  available  at  that  time. 

Obviously,  if  you  start  chasing  around  for 
his  counsel  in  the  middle  of  the  night  you 
would  be  missing  out  on  the  two-hour  period 
in  which  he  had  to  blow.  I  advised  the  min- 
ister that  he  should  be  getting  together  with 
the  legal  aid  plan,  with  the  Law  Society,  in 
organizing  a  roster  of  counsel  who  would  be 
a\'ailable.  If  an  accused  called  and  could  not 
reach  his  own  counsel  immediately  he  could 
call  someone  from  the  legal  aid  panel.  Ap- 
parently nothing  has  been  done  about  this. 
In  that  sense  people  accused  in  this  province 
are  not  getting  full  benefit  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  decision. 

I  would  ask  the  minister  another  point 
that  has  been  raised  or  discussed  with  the 
minister.  This  is  that  apparently  the  federal 
government  has  instituted  a  plan  whereby 
there  will  be  100  summer  jobs  for  law  stu- 
dents with  the  police  force.  The  idea  of  this 
was  to  get  law  students  to  work  with  police 
forces  to  understand  how  the  police  worked 
and  to  get  some  co-operation. 

I  recall  reading  some  time  ago  that  ap- 
parently the  police  forces  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  will  not  be  taking  advantage  of  this 
plan.  I  could  be  wrong  but  I  would  like  the 
minister  to  advise  me  if  that  is  the  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  is 
completely  wrong. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  are  taking  advantage  of  it? 
Well,  some  police  forces  have  complained 
that  apparently  you  were  not.  If  I  am  wrong, 
fine.  They  are  taking  advantage  of  it,  are 
they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  initiated  a  pro- 
gramme and  the  federal  people  are  coming 
in  and  participating. 
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Mr.  Roy:  You  initiated  a  programme  in- 
cluding students,  not  law  students.  Don't  try 
to  mislead  us  here.  That  was  strictly  students 
and  this  is  a  programme  involving  law  stu- 
dents. Are  you  taking  advantage  of  the  fed- 
eral programme?  I  would  like  to  know  from 
the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  federal  program- 
me has  decided  to  join  ours. 

Mr.  Roy:  Is  the  federal  government  giving 
you  any  money  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  $60,000  I  beheve. 

Mr.  Roy:  That  is  what  I  like  to  hear,  that 
you  are  taking  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  That 
is  why  you  are  joining  them,  for  the  $60,000. 

Mr.  Roy:  Another  matter  I  discussed  with 
the  minister  last  year— and  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing about  this  at  all  in  his  comments— was 
that  police  officers  under  the  Police  Act  did 
not  have  the  rights  that  ordinary  individuals 
who  were  charged  with  any  other  offence 
had.  The  result  is  that  if  pohce  officers  don't 
have  the  same  rights  when  they  have  prob- 
lems as  other  individuals,  how  do  you  expect 
them  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  accused? 

One  of  the  great  deficiencies  in  the 
Police  Act— and  I  have  pointed  this  out  to 
the  minister  before— is  that  very  often  the 
chief  of  a  police  department  can  act  as  an 
informer;  he  can  investigate  the  charge;  he 
can  lay  the  charge;  he  can  prosecute  the 
charge— and  he  can  be  the  judge  as  well. 

I  would  have  thought  that  it  was  a  simple 
matter  for  the  minister  to  se  that  there  was  a 
clear  conflict;  that  it  was  not  basically  what 
has  been  learned  under  the  English  system 
of  jurisprudence.  There  is  always  a  conflict 
when  you  have  a  fellow  who  can  lay  a  charge 
and  sit  as  the  judge;  who  can  prosecute  and 
sit  as  a  judge.  I  pointed  out  to  the  minister 
the  unfairness  of  this,  and  how  this  should 
be  changed. 

If  a  police  officer  investigates  or  lays  a 
charge,  surely  he  should  not  be  the  one  to 
judge  the  charge.  It  would  seem  very  basic 
that  if  he  laid  the  charge  in  the  first  place, 
he  must  have  had  some  grounds  for  thinking 
that  the  person  he  was  laying  the  charge 
against  was  guilty.  How  could  he  then  give 
an  objective  decision? 

I  have  pointed  this  out  to  the  minister  be- 
fore, but  apparently  there  are  no  changes 
to  the  Police  Act  forthcoming. 

Now,  a  further  matter  I  would  like  to  bring 


to  the  minister's  attention  —  and  I  have 
brought  this  up  with  the  poUce  as  well— is 
again  the  question  of  police  sometimes  lacking 
direction.  As  you  know,  the  Ontario  Provincijd 
Police  are  able  to  decide  on  the  issuing  of 
certain  licences.  And  one  of  the  licences  over 
which  they  have  control  are  licences  for 
security  guards.  And  I  have  brought  this  to 
the  minister's  attention  before  that  police 
officers  should  be  given  sort  of  a  sense  of 
direction.  When  they  run  into  a  situation  like 
the  one  I  will  outUne,  they  should  use  a  bit 
more  common  sense. 

An  individual  was  convicted  apparently  in 
1933  of  a  charge  of  theft  for  which  he  re- 
ceived a  suspended  sentence;  and  in  1942 
was  convicted  for  indecent  assault.  This  in- 
dividual has  not  committed  an  offence  since 
that  time,  but  on  Dec.  5,  1972  he  was  re- 
fused a  security  guard  licence  for  a  record 
dating  back  some  30  years. 

I  would  have  thought  if  the  police  would 
have  received  this  direction  that  I've  been 
talking  to  the  minister  about,  the  police 
should  have  advised  this  individual  that  since 
about  1970  under  the  Parole  Act  an  indivi- 
dual can  get  his  record  erased. 

This  individual  has  had  good  conduct  for 
a  period  of  30  years;  surely  he  has  paid  for 
his  crime  and  he  should  not  have  been  re- 
fused a  licence  just  on  this  basis.  Fortunately, 
we  were  able  to  correct  this  situation.  How 
many  other  situations  like  this  exist  that  we 
do  not  hear  about? 

Now,  there  is  a  final  matter  I  would  like  to 
bring  before  the  minister.  I  suggest  to  him 
that  very  often  police  officers  are  abusing  their 
right  to  fingerprint  individuals.  Under  the 
Identification  of  Criminals  Act  only  individ- 
uals charged  with  indictable  offences  may  be 
fingerprinted.  I  don't  know  if  the  minister 
is  aware  of  this  or  not.  I  see  sort  of  a  puzzled 
look  on  his  face.  I  suppose  I  should  come  to 
expect  it  from  this  minister. 

In  any  event,  police  officers  regularly  take 
fingerprints  and  photographs  of  individuals 
who  are  charged  with  summary  conviction 
offences.  For  instance,  charges  of  driving 
while  over  .08  or  other  summary  conviction 
offences.  They  are  fingerprinting  all  these 
people  when,  in  fact,  they  do  not  have  a 
right  to  do  so  under  the  federal  statute  called 
the  Identification  of  Criminals  Act.  I  would 
like  the  minister  to  look  into  this  problem  so 
that  if  the  police  are  abusing  their  powers, 
then  the  situation  can  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  all  matters  that 
we    should    bring    to    the    attention    of    the 
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House;  and  all  matters  which  are  evidence, 
as  I  mentioned  in  my  opening  statement,  of 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  mediocrity  of  the 
Justice  ministry's  police  section.  My  God,  just 
the  fact  that  the  minister  is  sitting  so  far 
away  from  the  Premier  is  some  evidence  that 
he  isn't  wanted  nearby— having  the  minister 
away  over  there  to  the  right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  may  be. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  other  matter  that's  very  in- 
teresting is  seeing  about  four  ministers  doing 
the  job  that  apparently  Arthur  Wishart  was 
able  to  do  all  by  himself. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  better. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): And  do  well. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  a  man  he  must  have  been. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Does  the  hon.  member 
realize  how  close  he  is  to  the  edge  of  every- 
thing? 

Mr.  Roy:   That's  right.  And  I  can  get  at 

the  minister  pretty  good  right  from  here— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  but  he's  got  pros- 
pects and  the  minister  hasn't. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  don't  want  to  get  any  closer 
to  the  minister. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem 
that  in  these  troubled  times,  in  these  very  dif- 
ficult times,  it  is  important  that  the  police  re- 
ceive a  sense  of  direction— a  sense  of  direction 
that  they  will  not  get  from  this  minister.  So, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  us 
that  I  bring  an  amendment  before  the  House. 

An  hon.  member:  One  dollar. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  amendment  is  that  we  cut 
either  vote  1501,  item  1— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Not  at  this 
stage. 

Mr.  Roy:  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Not  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  not? 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  cut 
$15,000  off  their  estimates. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  but  we're  not  at  that 
stage  in  the  discussion.  That  will  come  at  a 
certain  vote,  at  whichever  vote  you  wish  to 
reduce. 


Mr.  Roy:  Well,  I  want  to  go  on  to  the  first 
item. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We're  not  on  1501  at  this 
time.  We're  not  on  that. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  just  want  to  advise  you  we  want 
to  cut  that  down  by  $15,000.  That's  what 
we  think  of  the  minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Riverdale. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Pretty  half-hearted 
from  the  Liberal  opposition. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Ren  wick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want,  as  usual  to  make  my  remarks 
brief. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Except  that  you  go  over 
them  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now,  now,  you  must  have  been 
to  the  chiropractor's. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  will  only  repeat  where 
emphasis  requires  the  repetition. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Miller  (Muskoka):  He  must  think 
a  lot  of  emphasis  is  needed. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  don't  quite  share  the  views 
of  my  friend,  the  member  for  Ottawa  East, 
about  the  need  of  this  particular  ministry 
or  the  competence  of  the  minister.  I  think 
time  alone  will  tell  about  the  competence  of 
the  minister  and  about  the  need  for  the  min- 
istry. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  How  much  time  do  you 
need  for  that? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Well,  we  haven't  had  a  Min- 
istry of  the  Solicitor  General  for  some  time. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  have  had  tibis  minis- 
ter since  the  beginning  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Don't  be  so  envious. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  expressed  my  view  at  the 
time  the  ministry  was  established  on  a  couple 
of  matters  which  are  on  the  record.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  minister  in  expressing 
my  appreciation  to  the  former  commissioner 
of  the  OPP  for  the  service  which  he  rendered 
to  the  province.  I  know  that  we  were  signifi- 
cantly critical  of  him  in  the  very  diflBcult 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  because  of 
the  particular  matter  which  led  to  the  royal 
commission.  But,  apart  from  that,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  Commissioner  Silk 
brought  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  into 
the  modem  age,  so  far  as  policing  is  required. 
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and  established  for  it  a  reputation  for  pro- 
fessionalism which  will  be  diflBcult  for  his 
successor  to  match.  At  the  same  time,  it  does 
not  at  all  absolve  us  from  our  necessity  of 
making  criticisms  of  the  Ontario  Provincial 
Police  when  we  come  to  that  vote. 

I  think  my  concern,  Mr.  Chairman,  centres 
on  the  immense  pressures  felt  within  the 
metropolitan  community  in  the  early  months 
of  this  year  as  the  result  of  the  killing  of  the 
two  police  oflBcers  and  the  wounding  of  an- 
other police  oflBcer.  I  think  there  were  four 
deaths  in  a  very  short  period  of  time  and  a 
serious  wounding  of  a  police  officer.  I  share, 
of  course,  with  everyone,  the  sympathy  which 
anyone  expresses  to  those  who  are  bereaved 
by  the  loss  of  life  of  those  police  officers  and 
the  injury  which  was  suffered  by  the  other 
one. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
that  does  not  extend,  in  my  judgement,  to 
permitting— or  even,  for  those  in  responsibil- 
ity, condoning— the  kind  of  police  pressure  to 
which  the  community  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
was  then  subjected  to  achieve  ends,  which  to 
them  may  very  well  be  legitimate  but  for 
which  I  think  they  used  very  illegitimate 
means  to  pressure  the  community  into  accept- 
ing. I  need  only  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
minister  the  scare  headlines  which  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  about  the  statements  made 
by  Sydney  Brown,  the  president  of  the  police 
association.  They  were,  in  fact,  that  the  police 
were  going  to  shoot  first  and  ask  questions 
afterwards.  That  was  one  of  the  headline 
stories. 

There  was  also  the  immediate  declaration 
by  the  chief  of  police  of  Toronto  that  the 
inadequate  radio  communications  had  caused 
the  death  of  the  police  oflBcer,  and  there  was 
the  abject  surrender  by  the  new  elected  city 
coimcil  of  the  city  of  Toronto  to  that  pressure 
for  the  establishment  of  that  kind  of  com- 
munication network. 

We  had  in  the  city  of  Toronto  the  year 
previously— and  I  didn't  comment  during  the 
last  session  because  it  was  too  close  to  the 
time  when  the  report  was  made— the  unau- 
thorized and  illegal  use  of  the  mounted  force 
at  the  time  of  the  presence  here  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Russian  government,  at  the 
time  of  the  disturbances  which  took  place 
opposite  the  Science  Centre  on  Don  Mills  Rd. 
The  report  was  closely  documented  and  very 
politely  worded  by  Judge  Vannini,  but  it 
indicated  that  the  mounted  police  had  no 
business  having  been  led  into  the  particidar 
part  of  that  disturbance  at  the  time  when 
they  were.  Lack  of  adequate  police  control 


or  communication  was  again  blamed  for  it. 
I  happen  to  doubt  that  that's  the  reason  why 
the  mounted  police  are  used.  It's  because  of 
a  failure  of  police  training. 

We  have  had  this  tremendous  pressure  on 
about  the  two-man  patrol  car.  We  have  had 
it  based  on  the  question  of  cost.  Yet  at  the 
same  time  we  find  an  immediate  authorization 
of  the  two-man  patrol  car  by  the  chief  of 
police  in  a  limited  sense  immediately  after 
the  police  oflBcers  were  killed  in  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

We  had,  in  addition  to  that,  the  granting 
of  authority  to  police  oflBcers  to  wear  their 
weapons  to  and  from  their  residences,  as  I 
understand  it,  again,  as  part  of  the  degree 
of  hysteria  which  was  orchestrated  and  esca- 
lated by  the  police  association  and  by  the 
statements  of  the  chief  of  police  of  the  city 
of  Toronto. 

Nothing  was  done  either  by  the  police 
commission  of  the  city  of  Toronto  or  by  the 
city  council  of  the  city  of  Toronto  to  indicate 
quite  clearly  that  there  was  a  counter-state- 
ment to  be  made  about  the  circumstances  in 
which  these  pressures  were  generated.  The 
point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that 
so  long  as  the  police  commission  of  the  city 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto  is  unresponsive  and 
does  not  include  elected  representatives  of 
suflBcient  number  to  carry  weight  in  the  coun- 
cils of  that  commission,  there  is  no  voice  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  to  coimteract  that  kind 
of  police  pressure. 

I  am  a  person  who  has  much  respect  for 
and  realization  of  the  need  for  the  public 
protection  of  persons  in  our  society  so  that 
the  streets  are  free  of  crime,  so  that  the 
principles  of  law  are  adhered  to  and  so 
that  there  is  order  in  the  society.  But  the 
only  way  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
police  is  if  the  rules  are  so  laid  down  that 
there  is  not  only  a  recognition  that  there  are 
rules  governing  their  conduct,  but  that  there 
is  an  appreciation  by  the  police  forces  of  the 
province  of  the  reasons  for  the  rules.  There 
are  vast  areas  of  the  operation  of  the  police 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  certainly  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  for  which  there  is  a  total 
vacuum  with  respect  to  the  rules,  the  extent 
of  their  meaning  and  the  need  for  them. 

I  may  say  that  if  one  looks  at  the  Police 
Act  and  I  bear  the  same  responsibility  as 
others  on  this  side  of  the  House  for  not 
having  examined  it  with  this  particular  aspect 
in  mind,  the  Police  Act  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  sets  out  in  great  detail  the  regula- 
tory power  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council   is   to   exercise   with   respect   to   the 
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regulation  of  the  police  within  the  framework 
of  the  Police  Act  itself,  divided  as  it  is  be- 
tween the  municipal  police  forces,  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  and  the  police  commission. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  is  au- 
thorized under  the  Police  Act: 

To  make  regulations  for  the  government 
of  police  forces  and  governing  the  conduct, 
duties,  suspension  and  dismissal  of  mem- 
bers of  police  forces,  providing  for  the 
payment  of  fees  and  expenses  of  witnesses 
at  hearings,  governing  the  qualifications  for 
the  appointment  of  persons  to  police  forces 
and  for  their  promotion,  establishing  the 
ranks  that  shall  be  held  by  members  of 
police  forces,  prescribing  the  minimum 
salary  or  other  remuneration  and  allow- 
ances to  be  paid  to  members  of  police 
forces,  prescribing  the  minimum  numbers 
of  members  of  police  forces  that  shall  be 
employed,  governing  lockups  and  provid- 
ing for  their  inspection  [and  a  number  of 
other  similar  matters,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
incidental  authority  that  one  usually  finds 
in  a  regulatory  power]  prescribing  courses 
of  training  for  members  of  police,  pre- 
scribing or  regulating  the  numbers  of  meet- 
ings to  be  held  by  boards  and  the  times 
and  places  at  which  they  are  to  be  held, 
prescribing  the  records,  returns,  books  and 
accounts  to  be  kept  and  made  by  police 
forces  or  the  members  thereof,  and  respect- 
ing any  matter  relating  to  the  commis- 
sioner and  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
as  is  considered  necessary  .  .  . 

Now  there  is  an  ample  grant  of  regulatory 
authority  under  the  Police  Act  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  for  practical  purposes 
there  has  been  little,  if  any,  exercise  of  that 
regulatory  power.  The  Ontario  regulations 
cover  two  or  three  minor  areas  with  respect 
to  that,  but  for  practical  purposes  there  has 
been  a  total  abdication  under  the  Police  Act 
of  the  need  to  promulgate  regulations  which 
will  provide  for  the  governance  of  the  police 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 

I  don't  know  the  reason  for  it.  I  don't  know 
why  the  Ontario  Police  Commission,  having 
been  established  now  for  some  years,  hasn't 
seen  to  it  that  there  are  adequate  statutory 
regulations  passed  which  will  promulgate  and 
set  out  the  rules  of  conduct,  the  courses  of 
training,  the  methods  of  recruitment— all  of 
the  standard  basic  requirements  that  are 
necessary  for  a  professionalization  of  the 
police  force,  in  the  very  best  sense  of  that 
term.  I  don't  mean  professionalization  as  an 
in-group   within   a  society.   I  mean   persons 


with  a  high  respect  for  their  professional  obli- 
gations to  the  society  in  which  they  live. 

For  example,  there  is  no  statutory  re- 
quirement that  the  police,  in  carrying  out  the 
very  necessary  part  of  the  interrogation  and 
questioning  of  citizens  for  the  purpose  of 
detecting  and  apprehending  those  responsible 
for  crime,  and  the  arresting  of  persons  whom 
they  believe  on  reasonable  and  probable 
grounds  have  committed  that  crime,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  regulations  that  embodies  a 
legal  requirement  that  we  should  abide  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  by  the  judges'  rules 
which  are  set  out  in  England  and  which  I 
understand  are  part  of  the  course  of  training 
at  the  Ontario  police  college.  There  is  nothing 
to  indicate  this  government  has  said  that  it  is 
the  obligation  of  police  oflBcers  in  the  detec- 
tion and  questioning  of  suspects  with  respect 
to  crimes  that  those  citizens  upon  their  arrest 
are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  judges' 
rules.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  lawyer  practising  in  the  criminal  courts 
in  the  city  of  Toronto  who  is  not  under  the 
impression  that  there  is  a  disregard,  on  a 
significant  number  of  occasions,  of  the  obli- 
gation of  the  police  with  respect  to  those 
matters. 

I  don't  think  it  is  any  answer  to  say  that 
there  are  some  police  oflBcers  who  are  scrupu- 
lously fair.  There  are  oflScers  in  uniform  and 
detectives  who  are  scrupulously  fair  in  the 
way  in  which  they  deal  with  and  talk  to, 
and  elicit  statements  or  questions  and 
answers  from  persons  who  are  apprehended 
by  them  and  who  have  some  appreciation  of 
the  disadvantage  which  a  person  is  under 
when  he  is  apprehended  and  taken  to  the 
police  station  for  questioning.  There  is  some 
consideration  of  that. 

I  think  one  of  the  major  steps  which  this 
Solicitor  General's  ministry  could  accomplish 
would  be  to  require  the  police  forces  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario  to  abide  by  an  Ontario 
version  of  the  judges'  rules  with  respect  to 
the  questioning  of  suspects  and  the  ques- 
tioning of  persons  after  arrest.  The  greater 
part  of  our  problem  with  police  administra- 
tion is  the  lack  of  clarity  about  the  stages 
that  are  to  be  recognized  in  the  course  of 
questioning,  detection,  apprehension  and 
charging  of  persons  in  the  criminal  process. 

I  dealt  with  one  other  aspect  of  it  in  the 
ongoing  further  stage  of  the  criminal  process 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  this  afternoon. 
One  of  the  major  problems  is  a  lack  of  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  stages  of  the 
police  work. 
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I  want  to  use  as  another  example  of  my 
concern  about  that  the  very  question  which 
I  mentioned  earlier  about  the  use  of  the 
mounted  force  for  demonstration  crowd-con- 
trol purposes.  I've  said  this  before  in  the 
House  on  another  occasion  and  I'm  going  to 
make  it  very  clear.  There  are— and  I  have 
taken  part  in  political  demonstrations  of  one 
kind  or  another— matters  to  which  the  police 
are  sensitive. 

I'm  speaking  of  matters  such  as  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  I'm  speaking  about  matters  such 
as,  at  one  point,  the  grape  boycott  in  the 
city.  I'm  speaking  about  matters  such  as  the 
protest  by  Canadian  citizens  of  Greek  origin 
against  the  oppressive  government  in  Greece. 
That  kind  of  demonstration  which  has  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  pohtical  overtones 
alerts  the  pohce  in  a  way  which  I  think 
requires  a  very  skilful  handling  of  the  police 
force.  The  rules  are  all  there  but  the  rules 
are  not  obeyed. 

In  substance,  what  the  police  in  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  in  face  of  a  political  demon- 
stration of  any  significant  size,  seem  to  be 
saying,  according  to  those  who  perceive  it  in 
operation,  is  "We  will  let  it  go  on  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time  and  then  we  will  disperse 
it." 

They  do  not  follow  the  carefully  laid  out 
rules  of  the  common  law  and  the  rules  which 
are  now  embodied  in  the  Criminal  Code  to 
distinguish  between  a  lawful  assembly,  the 
lawful  assembly  becoming  unlawful,  an  un- 
lawful assembly  becoming  a  riot  or  the  point 
at  which  the  pohce  can  legitimately  ask  the 
citizens  to  disperse  because  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  preserve  the  public  peace. 

As  long  as  you  keep  the  whole  thing  in 
one  process  you  leave  it  open  to  the  land  of 
illegal  activity  which  took  place  in  front  of 
the  Ontario  Science  Centre.  That  is  to  put 
the  mounted  troops  in. 

I  want  anyone  in  the  House  who  hasn't 
had  the  experience,  to  be  on  the  sidewalk 
when  there  is  a  political  demonstration  taking 
place  at  the  point  in  time  when  the  police 
make  the  decision  to  move  in  with  the  horses. 
Be  near  the  horses  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
it  is  not  one  of  the  most  frightening  experi- 
ences that  a  citizen  could  be  subjected  to. 

I'm  saying  that  the  rules  have  got  to  be 
perfectly  clear.  The  citizens  have  got  to  be 
made  aware,  by  the  police,  of  the  occasion 
which  requires  a  change  in  the  action  taken 
by  the  police  in  the  course  of  carrying  out 
their  legitimate  duties.  Again,  it's  the  lack  of 
a  clear  appreciation  of  the  steps  or  the  stages 


which  delimit  one  area  from  the  next  stage 
and  the  next  stage  and  the  next  stage. 

A  good  part  of  the  problems  with  respect 
to  political  demonstrations  in  the  city  of  To- 
ronto could  have  been  avoided  if  there  had 
been  a  clear  understanding  by  the  police  of 
those  particular  stages  and  steps. 

Another  aspect  of  this  immense  pressure  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  throughout  the 
province— all,  as  I  say,  part  of  this  orches- 
trated and  escalated  operation— is  with  re- 
spect to  the  attitudes  of  the  police  toward 
the  question  of  capital  punishment.  There  is 
also  the  question  of  the  attitude  of  the  police 
toward  the  very  necessary  steps  which  were 
needed  in  order  to  correct  and  modernize  the 
bail  system  and  to  eliminate  its  pressure  on 
persons  without  money  or  property  to  put  up 
by  way  of  security. 

The  result  of  the  lack  of  a  sensitive  police 
commission  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  the 
lack,  if  I  may  say  so  with  great  respect  to 
the  minister,  of  any  countervailing  statements 
by  this  minister  at  the  time  of  the  escalation 
of  this  pressure  on  the  system  means  that  in 
very  important  and  sensitive  areas  there  was 
so  much  pressure  that  the  police  administra- 
tion and  the  police  association,  with  the  sup- 
port of  pubhc  opinion  because  of  a  highly 
inflamed  situation  which  existed  in  the  city, 
subjected  the  community  to  unwarranted 
pressures. 

I'm  not  going  to  go  on  at  any  further 
length.  There  are  a  number  of  matters  which 
we  can  deal  with  in  the  course  of  the  various 
votes  under  the  minister's  estimates,  but  the 
kind  of  thing  that  I  want  to  hear  from  the 
minister  in  the  course  of  those  remarks  is 
what  the  attitude  of  his  ministry  is  as  a 
matter  of  policing,  not  as  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual conscience,  on  the  question  of  capital 
punishment. 

I  want  to  know  what  the  position  of  the 
Solicitor  General  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
is  with  respect  to  the  present  Bail  Act  as 
it  now  exists  throughout  Canada  and  the  way 
in  which  it  is  operating  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  I  want  to  know  the  position  of  the 
Solicitor  General  on  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  police  commissions  should  be  respon- 
sible, by  way  of  elected  representatives  on 
those  commissions,  to  the  citizenry  with 
whose  protection  they  are  charged. 

I  want  to  know  the  attitude  of  the  Solicitor 
General  on  the  question  of  the  two-man 
patrol  cars. 

I  want  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  Solicitor 
General    on    the    question    of    whether    the 
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judges'  rules  should  not  be  given  some  statu- 
tory force  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Soheitor  General  that  police 
officers  should  carry  their  weapons  to  and 
from  their  place  of  residence. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  position  of  the 
Solicitor  General  on  the  question  of  gun  con- 
trol laws  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  not  some  role  to  be 
played  by  the  provincial  government  in  the 
question  of  the  control  of  hand  gims  and  the 
requirement  that  they  be  registered. 

I  want  to  know  what  the  position  of  the 
Solicitor  General  is  with  respect  to  the  role 
of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  in  the  intelligence  work  they 
are  engaged  in,  in  photographing  persons  who 
take  part  in  political  demonstrations. 

I  want  to  know  exactly  what  the  role  is 
going  to  be  of  this  special  drug  law  enforce- 
ment programme  which  the  minister  has  set 
out  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Is  the  minis- 
ter making  a  note  of  these  things? 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  I  want  to  have  some 
comment  from  the  minister  about  the  ques- 
tion of  the  royal  commission  which  is  to  be 
looking  into  questions  of  alleged  criminal 
activity  within  one  area  of  the  construction 
industry. 

These,  to  my  mind,  are  essential  gut  ques- 
tions which  we  must  have  answered  to  under- 
stand what  the  ministry's  response  is  as  part 
of  a  programme  of  responsiveness  to  what 
can  otherwise  be  an  undue  pressure  by  the 
association  of  police  chiefs.  My  colleague, 
the  member  for  Lakeshore,  mentioned  the 
other  night  about  the  association  of  police 
chiefs  with  the  broadcasters  and  the  way  in 
which  news  perhaps  is  to  be  filtered  in  some 
form  of  a  special  interest  for  the  police.  That 
is  another  matter  which  has  been  in  the 
press. 

I  happen  to  think  there  are  sufficient  signifi- 
cant factors  to  indicate  that  obviously  it 
was  most  advisable  to  have  a  task  force 
created  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  some 
of  these  problems.  But  I  would  also  like  to 
have  some  sensation  of  what  the  govern- 
ment's response  now— not  the  response  of  the 
task  force  later  on,  but  the  kind  of  thinking 
which  guides  the  Solicitor  General  as  he  as- 
sumes under  the  first  vote  of  his  ministry  the 
overall  responsibility  for  the  co-ordination  of 
police  programmes  throughout  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 


These  are  matters  which  are  essential  in- 
gredients in  the  combination  of,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  adherence  to  the  principles  of  law, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of 
the  kind  of  public  order  which  is  required  in 
any  civilized  society. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  await  with  interest  any 
comments  that  the  minister  may  care  to 
make. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
made  notes  of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  East  and  the  member  for 
Riverdale.  Most  of  the  items  fit  vdthin  one  or 
two  of  the  major  votes  and  I  shall  imdertake 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  deal  with  each 
of  these  matters  when  the  relevant  vote 
comes  up. 

Mr.  Roy:  Does  the  minister  admit  he  was 
wrong  on  this  question? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1501. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Roy:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  just  want  to  protect  the 
vote. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  1501, 
item  1,  I  would  move  an  amendment  that  the 
amount  of  $250,000  be  reduced  by  $15,000. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Has  the  member  got  it  in 
writing? 

Mr.  Roy:  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Has  the  member  got  it  in 

writing? 

Mr.  Roy:  Okay.  I  will  put  it  down. 
Where  does  it  say  that  I  have  got  to  have 
it  down  in  writing? 

Mr.   Chairman:   I  want  it  down  here  in 

writing. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  becomes  meaningless  if 
we  do  it  every  bloody  time. 

Mr.    Chairman,    on   that   first   vote    under 

item  3  there- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Wait   till   we   finish   with 

item   1— if  it's  the  vdsh  that  we  stack  these 

things. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  What  are  we  waiting  upon, 
Mr.  Minister? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  would  like  to  point  out  for 
reasons  of  history,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
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the  only  minister  who  has  evoked  from  the 
opposition  a  wish  to  eliminate  his  salary  in 
every  ministry  he  has  held. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
draw  to  your  attention  it  was  without  any 
success  whatsoever— the  opposition  has  struck 
out  every  time. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Might 
makes  right. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  shows 
the  efFect  of  quantity  over  quality,  brains 
over  brawn,  of  the  great  battalions  opposite. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  hon.  colleague  means 
brawn  over  brains. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Brains 
over  brawn;  he  is  right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  thought  the  brains  were  all 
over  here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Chairman  is  imduly  formal 
tonight. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Roy  moves  that  vote 
1501,  item  1  be  reduced  by  $15,000. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  support  it  under  protest, 
because  it  doesn't  eliminate  everything  the 
minister  earns. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  mem- 
bers that  this  vote  be  stacked— there  may 
be  some  more  coming  in— or  do  they  want 
to  vote  on  it?  Stack  iti  Okay. 

All  right.  Does  anyone  else  wish  to  speak 
on  the  amendment  or  the  motion? 

Item  2. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may,  I 
have  a  couple  of  questions  on  vote  1501. 
When  is  it  anticipated  that  the  task  force 
will  have  completed  its  task  and  reported? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That's  item  3? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Item  3  of  vote  1501. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  2  is  carried  then,  I 
presume. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  2.  We  wiH  deal  with 
2  before  we  go  to  3. 

Item  2. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister  a  question  on  item  1.  Is  it 


the  people  within  your  main  oflBce  who  pre- 
pared for  you  the  opening  remarks  that  you 
made  in  the  committee  today?  If  it  is,  maybe 
you  should  question  them  about  the  fact 
that  on  page  3  they  mentioned  that  the  royal 
commission  is  to  inquire  into  the  possibihty 
of  criminal  activities  in  the  building  industry 
in  Toronto,  when  clearly  this  matter  was 
debated  at  length  in  the  House,  as  you  will 
recall.  I  take  it  the  minister  must  be  aware 
of  that. 

The  Throne  Speech  mentioned  that  it 
should  be  limited  to  Metro  Toronto.  Then, 
after  a  strong  debate  here  in  the  House,  the 
Premier  acceded  to  our  request  that  it  be 
extended  to  other  areas— to  Ottawa,  Hamilton 
or  other  areas  where  there  is  evidence  of 
criminal  activity.  I  would  just  ask  the  minis- 
ter who  prepared  this  statement  for  him? 

Hon.  iMr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  assume 
the  responsibility  for  that  statement,  regard- 
less of  who  was  involved  in  its  preparation.  I 
want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  was 
present  during  all  of  the  debates,  the  pre- 
sentation by  the  hon.  member  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  government.  If  there  has  been 
a  slip  in  the  words,  I  will  take  the  resi)onsi- 
bility.  If  Ottawa  feels  slighted  that  it  has 
been  overlooked  in  my  remarks,  I  amend  the 
statement  to  include,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
terms  of  reference  as  laid  out  by  the  Premier 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
hon.  minister  has  brought  to  our  attention  in 
his  opening  remarks  the  appointment  of  the 
royal  commission  that  is  presently  under  dis- 
cussion, particularly  as  to  the  ambit  of  its 
responsibility  being  expanded  to  Ottawa,  did 
the  minister  have  anything  to  do  with  the  de- 
cision to  appoint  Mr.  A.  E.  Shepherd— Q.C.,  I 
presume— to  be  the  counsel  for  the  royal 
commission?  If  so,  does  the  minister  recall 
that  when  we  availed  ourselves  of  Mr. 
Shepherd's  services  in  the  royal  commission 
having  to  do  with  Atlantic  Acceptance- 
Mr.  Renwick:  That's  the  same  one.  Isn't 
that  a  coincidence? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon;  —the  total  cost  of  his  ser- 
vices as  counsel  for  that  royal  commission 
was  $130,480?  That  is,  his  personal  cost  for 
acting  as  counsel  to  the  royal  commission— 
which  was  in  operation,  as  far  as  the  esti- 
mates were  concerned,  over  a  period  of  two 
years— was  $115,746  for  his  personal  fee  for 
services  over  the  two  years,  which  we  pre- 
sume were  not  full-time  services,  and  his 
general  expenses  were  $14,734. 
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I  wonder  if  it  would  be  appropriate  for  us 
to  ask  the  minister  at  this  time  if  we  have  any 
formal  agreement  with  Mr.  Shepherd,  so  that 
his  services  in  this  connection  are  not  going 
to  be  open-ended,  as  far  as  the  expense  and 
the  costs  are  going  to  be  concerned? 

Mr.  Levds:  The  member  for  Lakeshore  will 
do  it  at  half  the  price. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member  for  Downs- 
view  (Mr.  Singer)  would  like  to  get  in  on  that 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  won't  make  any  com- 
ment on  that.  I  have  too  much  respect  for 
the  member  for  Lakeshore.  The  minister  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  and  counsel.  I  beUeve  that  that 
would  be  a  matter  for  decision  for  the  com- 
missioner. The  terms  relating  to  the  payment 
of  the  expenses  of  the  commission  would  be 
out  of  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Attorney  General. 


has  to  do  with  the  OPP— but  I  think  we  can 
discuss  it  either  when  we  deal  with  the 
Ontario  Police  Commission  or  the  OPP.  The 
recruitment  programme  will  be  dealt  with 
through  the  OPP.  That  is  where  the  pro- 
gramme is  going  to  be,  and  it  may  be  that 
we  may  get  into  a  full  discussion  at  that  time 
on  policing  with  relevance  to  Indians  and 
Indian  communities. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  possibly  the  min- 
ister could  direct  me  if  this  question  is 
related  to  another  area  of  the  estimates.  But 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  minister  a  question 
in  relation  to  your  royal  commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  possibility  of  criminal  activity 
in  the  construction  industry.  The  Throne 
Speech  clearly  said  that  it  was  after  exten- 
sive investigation  by  your  law  enforcement 
agencies  that  the  decision  was  made  to  estab- 
lish a  royal  commission.  Am  I  in  the  right 
area  to  ask  it  now,  or  do  I  have  to  wait  until 
we  get  into  the  OPP  to  discuss  this? 


Mr.  Haggerty:  Aren't  you  responsible  for  it?  Mr.  Chairman:  It  comes  under  vote  1504. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply 
raised  it  this  time,  since  the  minister  in  his 
opening  remarks  had  indicated  that  he  was 
accepting  the  responsibility  for  the  decision. 

If  I  might,  I  would  just  go  on  to  another 
matter  which,  in  my  view,  would  fall  under 
the  first  vote,  perhaps  the  first  item.  In  his 
opening  remarks  the  minister  indicated  that 
the  OPP  is  moving  toward  the  formation  of 
a  special  group  of  Indian  officers.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  minister  for  some  more  in- 
formation about  that.  If  he  chooses  to  answer 
under  another  vote,  that  would  be  all  right. 

But,  since  this  is  a  departure  of  some  im- 
portance and  basically  a  change  in  policy, 
could  he  indicate  whether  it's  the  thought 
that  these  Indian  officers  would  have  special 
responsibilities  in  those  communities  serving 
the  Indian  reserves  or  whether  they  would 
be  distributed  uniformly  through  the  force? 
Or  does  he  perhaps  feel  that  it  should  be  a 
special  group  which  would  be  used  from  time 
to  time  whenever  there  is  a  special  need, 
such  as,  for  example  the  situation  on  the  Six 
Nations  Reserve  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I 
guess,  when  a  group  on  the  Six  Nations 
Reserve  seized  the  council  house,  and  the 
local  detachment  of  the  OPP  found  itself  in 
a  very  sensitive  position  indeed  in  order  to 
maintain  order  with  fairness  expressed  on  all 
sides.  The  minister  no  doubt  recalls  the 
situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
matter    actually   comes    under   vote    1505— it 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  comes  under  the 
supervision  of  police  forces,  the  OPC. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission and  so  on  comes  under  vote  1503. 

Mr.  Roy:  When  the  Throne  Speech  men- 
tioned police  forces,  was  it  in  fact  the  OPP 
who  were  doing  the  investigation  of  orga- 
nized crime,  or  was  it  your  special  force, 
CISO? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  was  a  joint  opera- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  between  the  relevant 
police  forces.  This  is  not  the  appropriate  time 
to  discuss  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Votes  1503  and  1504  are 
more  appropriate  for  this  to  come  under. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
I  could  ask  two  questions  so  that  I  could 
know  where  I  could  raise  the  points?  First 
of  all— I  would  like  to  discuss  it  sometime 
and  I  would  assume  it  would  go  through  the 
entire  range  of  the  force— there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  in  the  police  services,  those 
of  the  OPP  and  of  the  individual  services, 
this  is  one  area  where  there  has  been  open 
discrimination  against  women  in  the  field. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  have  raised  this  issue. 
I   don't  know  where  that  question  properly 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  think  it  could  very  well 
come  under  1503  or  1504. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  wonder  if  I  might 
be  of  assistance,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  wish  you  would,  be- 
cause this  is  a  new  procedure  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  know  all  members 
of  the  House  would  be  interested  in  follow- 
ing the  estimates.  If  you  look  to  the  sum- 
mary, there's  the  minisfay  administration,  then 
public  safety,  and  then  we  have  the  super- 
vision of  poUce  forces,  in  which  the  very 
broad  questions  of  police  in  general— includ- 
ing the  pertinent  remarks  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale— would  be  brought  in.  The 
Ontario  Provincial  Police  has  three  votes:  the 
administration;  criminal  and  general  law  en- 
forcement; and  traflBc  law  enforcement.  So 
we  have  the  public  safety  function,  the 
supervision  of  police  forces,  and  then  the 
OPP,  The  hon.  members  should  discuss— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  vote  1503  and  1504. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  members 
should  be  discussing  this  under  vote  1503 
and  1504. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  note  in  the  opening 
statement  the  fimds  to  be  made  available  for 
radio  communication.  Where  would  I  discuss 
in  these  estimates  the  possibility  of  funds 
being  available  through  tihe  traflSc  computer, 
as  is  being  done  in  other  cities  on  the  North 
American  continent?  Is  it  under  communi- 
cations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  matter  of  com- 
mimications,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  come 
under  vote  1503. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  2  agreed  to. 
Item  3,  task  force  on  pohcing. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the  min- 
ister have  any  idea  when  the  task  force  will 
in  fact  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  set  a  real  target  date  for  the  task  force. 
The  task  force  has  really  begun  to  go  ftdl 
swing  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

I  was  speaking,  as  it  happened,  to  the 
chairman  today,  and  I  know  diat  they  have 
commenced  their  hearings  within  the  city 
here;  they  will  be  travelling  through  the 
province.  They  have  terms  of  reference.  They 
nave  a  large  committee  which  is  unique  in 
its  makeup,  so  I  have  not  set  a  target  date 
for  them. 


I  would  hope  that  during  the  next  session 
a  report  could  be  filed.  But  when  the  hon. 
members  recall  the  breadth  of  the  terms  of 
reference,  the  job  to  be  done,  and  the  fact 
that  this  was  actually  a  first— they  are  going 
to  other  jurisdictions  to  see  what  has  been 
done,  but  to  date  nothing  has  been  tackled 
equivalent  to  this— the  process  is  very  impor- 
tant so  that  really  I  would  be  looking  for- 
ward to  their  report. 

I  don't  like  to  take  action  in  anticipation 
of  the  report.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  can't, 
as  the  hon.  members  say,  stand  still.  There 
are  things  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  imme- 
diately, so  we  will  try  to  come  up  with  a 
combination  of  doing  the  right  thing  while 
we  are  awaiting  the  report. 

Mr.  Renwidc:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  pos- 
sibly make  sense,  as  has  happened  in  the  case 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Produc- 
tivity and  in  the  commission  on  the  book 
publishing  industry,  for  interim  reports  to  be 
submitted  on  various  aspects  of  their  terms 
of  reference.  There  must  be  some  areas  which 
can  be  given  priority,  and  with  such  a  large 
committee  appointed  and  decentralized  in 
such  a  way,  we  can  begin  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  their  iaterim  reports  in  a  series  of  re- 
ports, rather  than  to  wait  for  one  omnibus 
report  at  the  end. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  points  that  I  discussed  with  the  chairman 
today  was  that  he  and  I  will  be  meeting 
shortly  after  the  Easter  recess,  and  I  think 
this  is  a  very  pertinent  matter  for  me  to  take 
up  with  him  to  discuss  the  feasibility  of  the 
hon.  members  suggestion. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  would  think  that  this  is  pos- 
sibly the  proper  place  in  your  estimates  to 
take  up  the  remarks  made  by  myself  the 
other  day  with  respect  to  the  role,  function 
and  general  ranging  possibilities  of  chiefs  of 
pohce  of  this  province,  with  respect  to  the 
self-discipline  which  they  might  exercise,  and 
if  they  were  incapable  of  doing  so,  which 
you  might. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  don't  like  to  inter- 
rupt the  hon.  member,  but  that  would  be 
very  appropriate  under— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  want  to  put  that  in  1503? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  would  be  very  ap- 
propriate under  that  particular  vote;  very 
pertinent  and  very  appropriate  to  1503. 
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Mr.  Stokes:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
deal  with  the  task  force  on  policing  through- 
out the  province.  I  must  confess  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  complete  terms  of  refer- 
ence, but  since  we  have  an  assurance  from 
the  minister  that  they  are  going  to  do  a  com- 
plete analysis  of  policing  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  and  since  this  minister  has  had 
responsibility  for  policing— I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  have  brought  it  to  his  attention; 
I  know  that  I  have  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  two  of  his  predecessors  who  were  respon- 
sible for  law  enforcement  in  the  province— 
I  am  wondering  about  the  problem  of  polic- 
ing the  far  northern  reserves, 

I  know  they  make  periodic  trips  to  the  far 
north  to  places  like  Big  Trout  Lake,  Sandy 
Lake,  and  wherever  there  is  a  problem  of 
that  nature.  I  have  had  considerable  dialogue 
with  the  minister's  predecessors  on  coming  to 
grips  with  this  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  these  communities  that  are  so  isolated, 
you  have  90  per  cent  of  the  people  who  are 
good  law-abiding  citizens  and  then  you  have 
a  small  minority  in  any  community  that  is 
unsupervised  on  an  ongoing  basis  and  that 
causes  a  good  deal  of  problems, 

I  am  not  speaking  specifically  of  Gull  Bay; 
that  is  another  matter.  I  am  talking  about 
areas  that  are  accessible  only  by  air,  where 
we  get  law  enforcement  oflBcers  who,  on  a 
more  or  less  routine  basis,  wdll  go  up  maybe 
once  a  year  or  twice  a  year  or  more  often  as 
they  are  called,  but  by  the  time  they  get 
there  the  event  is  passed. 

For  instance,  we  had  a  particular  problem 
at  Ogold  post  up  on  the  Albany  River,  where 
it  was  feared  that  a  person  who  had  dis- 
appeared had  gone  through  the  ice  during 
freeze-up.  It  was  three  or  four  months,  I 
think,  before  they  got  a  law  enforcement 
officer  in  there  to  even  investigate  the  matter. 

I  brought  this  up  with  the  then  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Justice,  the  former  member  for 
St.  George,  but  I  never  did  get  a  satisfactory 
explanation  of  why  it  took  three  or  four 
months  to  get  a  law  enforcement  officer  up 
there.  Apparently  there  was  a  change  in  terri- 
torial responsibilities.  The  detachment  that 
normally  would  have  gone  in  to  investigate 
was  from  Kenora  or  Sioux  Lookout  or  some 
place  in  northwestern  Ontario;  then  the  re- 
sponsibility for  Ogoki  post  was  changed  to 
the  Timmins  region.  As  a  result  of  this 
change  in  responsibility  the  event  didn't  get 
investigated  for  a  period  of  three  to  four 
months.  This  seems  to  be  typical,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, of  the  kind  of  service  that— 


Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  have  some  order 
for  the  hon,  member  for  Thunder  Bay?  It's 
pretty  hard  to  hear  him  with  so  much  talking 
going  on  in  the  background. 

Order,  please! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Come  on  you  Philistines,  sit 
down! 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  What's  that? 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Chairman  said  "order." 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith  (Simcoe  East):  Sorry. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  seems  to 
be  typical  of  the  kind  of  complaint  that  I 
get  from  far  northern  areas.  They  may  go 
in  once  or  twice  a  year,  and,  if  the  chief  of 
the  band  council  insists  on  some  law  enforce- 
ment presence  on  a  far  northern  reserve,  the 
crisis  is  passed  or  the  culprit  has  fled.  It 
seems  to  be  a  very  poor  way  of  providing 
law  enforcement  services  to  people  in  this 
province  who  feel,  quite  justly,  that  they 
have  a  right  to  protection  from  law-breakers 
in  much  the  same  way  that  we  do  right  down 
here  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

I  do  appreciate  there  are  logistical  prob- 
lems in  getting  law  enforcement  officers  into 
these  areas,  and  I  had  suggested  a  flying 
police  force  for  the  far  north  to  the  former  At- 
torney General,  Mr,  Wishart;  I  think  he  was 
just  about  to  institute  it,  but  I  suspect  that 
some  of  his  ministry  personnel  talked  him 
out  of  it,  I  don't  know  why;  it  seemed  to  be 
a  reasonable  way  to  approach  the  situation. 
In  many  countries  they  have  flying  doctor  ser- 
vices, flying  nursing  services,  flying  dent^ 
services  and  so  on.  The  uses  to  which  an 
aircraft  is  put  are  almost  unlimited;  yet  in 
the  far  north  they  haven't  taken  advantage 
of  air  services  to  bring  much  needed  law 
enforcement  services  to  bear  on  culprits. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  task  force  on 
policing  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  going 
to  come  to  grips  with  that  problem,  it  will 
have  to  go  up  there  to  engage  in  dialogue 
with  the  band  officers  to  document  the  kind 
of  problems  that  all  of  us  have  been  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  law  enforcement  personnel 
down  here.  HopefuUy,  as  a  result,  we'll  come 
up  with  some  kind  of  a  solution  that  will  give 
them  the  kind  of  protection  they  deserve  and 
need  so  badly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  minister 
will  give  me  his  assurance  that  it  will  be  a 
part  of  the  task  force's  terms  of  reference, 
and  that  they  will  go  up  there.  Don't  take 
my  word  for  it;  go  up  and  talk  to  the  chiefs 
of    band    councils    who    have    become    very 
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responsible  people  over  the  years.  And  I 
hope  that  you  will  pay  heed  to  what  they 
say  and,  in  some  fashion,  try  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  problems  that  they're  facing  in  those 
remote  communities  in  northern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  give 
the  hon.  member  the  assurance  that  what  he 
has  referred  to  will  be  done. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we 
know  at  this  time  what  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence are  for  the  task  force?  Secondly,  who  is 
the  task  force? 

Hor>.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shan't 
read  aU  of  the  terms  of  reference  but  the 
important  points  are:  An  analysis  and  fore- 
cast of  future  needs;  the  division  of  policing 
responsibility;  and  financing  of  police  serv- 
ices; the  process  of  designation;  police  man- 
power plaiming  and  development;  the  ad- 
ministration of  police  forces,  including  the 
concept  of  boards  of  commissioners  of  police; 
the  functions  and  role  of  the  Ontario  Police 
Commission;  and  the  relationship  between 
the  police  and  the  public. 

The  member  will  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  this  particular  task  force,  as  I  announced, 
was  unique  in  its  makeup  because  it  in- 
cluded—and includes— all  the  various  sectors 
of  our  community  which  would  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  matter  and  input  to  oflFer.  For 
example,  from  the  municipal  side  we  have 
Aid.  William  Archer,  who  is  known  to  the 
member  from  the  provincial-municipal  haison 
committee;  Reeve  Allan  N.  Masson,  of  the 
town  of  Oakville,  also  from  the  provincial- 
municipal  liaison  committee.  We  have  As- 
sistant Commissioner  Erskine  of  the  OPP,  rep- 
resenting a  provincial  agency;  His  Honour, 
Judge  Graham  from  the  Ontario  Police  Com- 
mission, also  representing  a  provincial  gov- 
ernment agency. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have  Mr.  Piche- 
rack  from  TEIGA,  a  provincial  agency;  Mr. 
Pollock  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General,  a  provincial  government  agency.  We 
have  from  the  police  side,  the  chief  of  police 
of  Barrie,  Edward  A.  Tschirhart;  we  have  Mr. 
Syd  Brown  of  the  Police  Association  of  On- 
tario; and  from  the  public  sector  we  have 
M.  O.  DesLauriers,  he  is  president  of  the 
Association  Canadienne-Francaise  de  I'On- 
tario.  We  have  Mrs.  Isserstedt  of  the  city  of 
Toronto;  Miss  Mama  Jemmott,  a  lawyer 
from  the  city  of  Toronto,  representative  of 
the  general  public.  We  have  Mr.  Valorie 
Swain,  QC,  from  Kingston;  he  probably  will 
have  been  known  to  the  member.  He  is  a 


former  mayor  I  beheve.  Then  from  northern 
Ontario  we  have  Mr.  Pianosi  from  Copper 
CliflF;  I  don't  know  whether  that  is  far  enough 
north  for  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Copper  Chff?  That's  Sudbury. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have  Mr.  Don 
Pitt,  a  town  councillor  from  Kenora.  As  it 
happens  a  vacancy  has  occurred  and  I  am 
going  to  be  looking  to  Thunder  Bay,  or  that 
vicinity,  for  a  suggestion.  I  find  that  Copper 
Cliff  is  not  far  enough  north  and  Kenora 
may  be  too  far  north,  so  we  have  to  get 
someone  to  make  it  a  happy  medium. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I'll  be  happy  to  make  a 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1501,  is  item  3 
carried? 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  ask  the 
minister  a  couple  of  questions  on  item  3,  on 
the  task  force. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  task  force,  I  think,  was  set 
up  close  to  a  year  ago,  wasn't  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  was  announced  al- 
most a  year  ago— the  complete  appointment 
was  aimounced  in  November  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Roy:  Have  they  had  no  public  meet- 
ings yet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  they  have  had  a 
series  of  them. 

Mr.  Roy:  Where  have  they  had  public 
meetings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  had  their  first  one 
in  Toronto  last  week,  and  now  they  are 
beginning  to  move  across  the  province. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  have  just  started,  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  have  had  a  whole 
series  of  internal  meetings  and  briefings  in 
order  to  acquaint  all  of  this  very  broad  mem- 
bership with  all  of  the  facets— the  members 
really  had  to  become  aware  of  all  of  the 
problems  in  depth.  A  good  deal  of  research 
has  been  done  and  now  they  are  moving  on 
to  the  public  hearing— and  about  150  briefs 
have  already  been  received. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  can  see  some  problems  in  edu- 
cating this  group  of  people,  because  the 
minister  seems  to  have  an  awful  lot  of  them 
on  this  commission.  Does  the  minister  not 
think  it  is  too  large  and  somewhat  unwieldly? 
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Or  does  the  minister  expect— let's  say  when 
he  is  up  north— to  only  have  people  from  the 
north  sitting  up  there;  and  when  he  has 
people  from  another  area  to  concentrate  on 
people  from  that  area?  How  many  members 
are  on  that  commission? 

Hon.    Mr.    Yaremko:    There    are    19,    Mr. 
Chairman- 
Mr.  Roy:  Nineteen? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —and  size  may  be  a  bit 
of  a  logistical  problem.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  were  going  to  have  the  kind  of  input 
and  the  kind  of  participation  in  which  every- 
body who  had  a  role  to  play  did  play  a  role, 
we  had  to  have  a  committee  of  this  size. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  don't  particularly  agree  with 
the  minister  s  philosophy,  because  basically  a 
task  force  is  to  get  input  from  the  public— 
that's  where  he  is  going  to  get  most  of  his 
information;  hopefully  it's  from  the  public 
when  he  goes  to  various  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  minister  doesn't  need  19  people. 

I  take  it  most  of  the  input  would  not 
necessarily  come  from  the  people  on  the 
committee,  but  from  briefs  received  from 
various  associations— including  Crown  attor- 
neys, police  forces  and  that;  from  various 
officials  in  various  areas  of  the  province. 

What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  the  minis- 
ter seems  to  have  created  a  commission  where 
he  expects  the  input  or  the  results  of  it  to 
come  from  the  members  themselves,  rather 
than  from  the  public.  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
minister  that  if  we  are  going  to  wait— he  has 
19  people;  he  is  just  starting  to  brief  now;  he 
had  the  first  public  meeting  just  last  week. 
We  are  going  to  be  quite  some  time,  possibly 
on  the  eve  of  the  1975  election  or  something, 
before  the  minister  comes  out  with  a  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  has 
difficulty  in  recognizing  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
very  complicated  process.  There  will  be  par- 
ticipation by  and  input  from  the  members 
directly  and  from  hearing  the  views  of  the 
public  and  the  briefs.  It  is  a  total  process 
group. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Would  it  not  occur  to  the 
minister  that  perhaps  since  he  has  the  chief 
of  police  of  Barrie  and  Syd  Brown,  and  quite 
a  large  group  of  politicians,  that  it  might  be 
useful  to  have  someone  like  Superintendent 
Fern  Alexander  on  the  task  force  for  the 
kind  of  input  she  might  have?  As  my  col- 
league points  out,  the  input  seems  to  be 
internal  in  this  task  force. 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  point- 
ed out  to  the  hon.  member  that  there  were 
two  women  on  the  task  force- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  That  was  not  my  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  sorry,  I  didn't 
quite  get  the  name  the  hon.  member  men- 
tioned. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  believe  the  highest  rank- 
ing female  in  the  police  force  in  this  prov- 
ince is  Superintendent  Fern  Alexander,  who 
is  at  the  head  of  the  youth  bureau.  Surely  it 
might  occur  to  the  powers  that  be  that  she 
could  give  something  to  this  task  force.  I  am 
not  particularly  asking  that  it  be  her  because 
she's  a  woman,  but  she  has  the  position  and 
could  give  something  of  unique  quality,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  this  task  force. 

An  hon.  member:  I  know  her  very  well. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  She  may  not  be  a  Tory; 
I  don't  know  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
asked  the  various  groups  to  put  forward  the 
names  of  people  who  would  participate  from 
that  sector,  and  the  police  chiefs'  association 
put  forward  the  name  of  Chief  Tschirhart, 
which  was  acceptable;  and  the  Police  Asso- 
ciation of  Ontario  put  forward  Syd  Brown, 
which  was  acceptable;  and  that  is  all  we 
dealt  with. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Mr,  Chairman,  something  in 
relation  to  that  just  occurred  to  me.  Since  the 
minister  has  made  mention  of  the  fact  there 
is  a  vacancy,  will  you  consider  appointing  a 
native  person  to  fill  that  vacancy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
time  the  makeup  of  the  committee  was  estab- 
lished, we  considered  all  of  the  facets  and 
we  didn't  relate  any  specific  appointment  to 
any  particular  group.  We  tried  to  get  a  cross 
representation  from  across  the  whole  prov- 
ince in  the  makeup  of  the  committee. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  asked  the  chair- 
man specifically  that  when  he  comes  into  this 
sector  he  have  a  very  close  relationship  and 
dialogue  with  the  native  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Stokes:  All  right!  I  will  accept  the  fact 
that  you  didn't  do  it  on  the  terms  of  any 
ethnic  background  or  any  nationality,  but  my 
colleague,  my  friend  the  Minister  of  Com- 
munity and  Social  Services  (Mr.  Brunelle), 
knows  there  are  a  minimum  of  15,000  native 
people,  stretching  over  a  third  of  the  prov- 
ince geographically,  from  the  CNR  mainline 
right  through  Hudson  and  James  Bays,  and 
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they  haven't  got  any  representation.  If  there 
is  any  problem  with  regard  to  pohcing,  that 
has  got  to  be  one  of  the  worst.  Why  wouldn't 
you  consider  appointing  a  native  person  for 
some  valuable  input  to  your  committee- 
Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  He  is  a 
white  supremacist,  that  is  why. 

Mr.  Stokes:  —on  a  geographic  basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  so  happens  that  the  particular 
vacancy  diat  has  occurred  is  because  one  of 
the  people  from  the  municipal  sector  was 
unable  to  continue  to  participate,  and  so  we 
will  be  constrained,  I  believe,  in  getting  that 
kind  of  input  again.  There  isn't  a  vacancy 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public  sector. 

As  I  say,  I  have  no  hard  position  in  this 
regard.  The  one  thing  I  will  share  with  the 
other  members  is  that  I  have  made  it  very 
clear  to  the  chairman  that  I  want  to  have  a 
complete  input  on  behalf  of  the  natives  with 
respect  to  their  point  of  view  in  policing. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Well,  just  add  one  more  and 
make  it  20. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Let  me  ask  a 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  criticized  for  the  size  and  unwieldiness 
—that  is  not  my  word— of  the  task  force. 

Mr.  R.  Cisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Criticized 
by  whom? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  a 
point  of  clarification.  The  minister  said  these 
people  have  not  been  chosen  from  any 
group.  Could  he  tell  us  then  the  criteria  for 
the  choice  of  those  in  the  public  sector? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  tried  to  get  a 
package  of  qualifications  which  would  be 
representative  and  reflect,  as  far  as  we  could, 
the  general  population  of  Ontario. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Other  than  the  native  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  3  carried? 

Mr.  Stokes:  No,  I  want  to  know,  I  don't 
think  it  ever  occurred  to  the  minister  to  have 
somebody  speaking  on  behalf  of  native  people 
until  I  brought  it  to  his  attention.  And  just 
lately— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
member  is  wrong.  It  did  occur  to  me. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Why  didn't 
you  do  it  then,  if  it  occurred  to  you? 

Mr.  Stokes:  How  are  you  going  to  have  a 
significant  input  into  the  deUberation  of  your 
committee  on  policing  if  you  haven't  got  one 
native  person  there  who  even  has  the  re- 
motest idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  far 
northern  reserves  or  in  Indian  commimities? 
I  think  maybe  you  should  have  learned  by 
the  experience  you  have  had  over  the  past 
several  months  right  in  the  community  of 
Gull  Bay. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  after  about  18 
months  of  trouble  in  that  community  you 
have  never  come  up  with  anything  significant 
that  would  lead  to  the  resolution  of  those 
problems.  That,  I  think,  is  why  you  need 
somebody  representing  the  Union  of  On- 
tario Indians  or  treaty  No.  9,  some  presence 
from  the  Indian  population  to  tell  you  what 
is  really  going  on  and  what  is  needed. 

You  also  said  in  your  opening  remarks  that 
you  were  going  to  have  a  programme  where- 
by you  were  going  to  bring  native  people 
into  police  forces  wherever  possible.  If  you 
are  going  to  do  that,  if  you  are  really  serious 
about  it,  why  don't  you  at  least  make  a  token 
gesture  and  appoint  one  native  person  to  your 
task  force? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not 
in  the  habit  of  making  token  gestures. 

Mr.  Deans:  That  is  exactly  what  you  are 
doing  now. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  are  not  making  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  mirror  the  total  popula- 
tion. We  did  it  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
within  the  constraints  of  the  number  of 
people  who  could  serve  on  a  task  force.  The 
hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East  would  prob- 
ably have  chosen  one  commissioner  to  over- 
see the  evidence  from  his  point  of  view, 

Mr.  Haggerty:  You  certainly  have  enough 
from  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  now  have  a  group 
of  19. 

Mr.  Roy:  These  are  mostly  from  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  make  the  point  to 
the  hon.  member  that  I  have  specifically 
asked  and  stressed  to  the  chairman  that  he 
assure  that  he  gets  the  complete  input  from 
the  native  sector  in  respect  to  its  points  of 
view  on  pohcing. 
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Mr.  Haggerty:  How  is  he  going  to  get  it? 

Mr.  Stokes:  When  I  asked  you  specifically 
whether  or  not  that  will  be  a  part  of  the 
terms  of  reference  of  the  task  force  you  said, 
"I  make  that  commitment  to  the  member," 
that  you  would  go  forward  from  this  place 
and  make  that  commitment  and  so  direct 
them.  Now  you  say  you've  already  done  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
itinerary  of  the  task  force  does  mention  the 
north  very  specifically  and  has  done  so  from 
the  very  beginning.  I  say  to  the  hon.  member 
I  have  had  conversations  with  both  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  task  force  in 
respect  to  the  matter  that  he  and  I  are  dis- 
cussing. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Will  you  make  available  to  me 
a  copy  of  the  itinerary,  so  that  I'll  know 
where  they  will  be  at  any  given  point  in 
time? 

Hon.    Mr.    Yaremko:    Oh,    absolutely.   We 
would   be   very  happy  to  provide  the  hon. 
member— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  will- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  All  of  us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  will  see  to  it  that 
whenever  the  task  force— 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  It's  like  a  road-show— they  have  an 
advance  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —is  in  a  particular 
community  that  the  local  member  be  ad- 
vised. I  just  made  that  basic  assmnption  that 
that  would  be  done. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  matter, 
because  the  hon.  minister  obviously  didn't 
get  the  point  we  were  trying  to  bring  forth. 
In  your  attempt  to  satisfy  all  segments  of 
the  Ontario  community,  some  of  which  I 
suggest  to  you  is  a  form  of  tokenism,  you've 
ended  up  even  by  missing  the  boat,  as  the 
member  has  pointed  out,  because  you  have 
no  one  from  the  native  people  on  that  com- 
mittee. I'm  saying  that  since  you  have  not 
satisfied  even  that  basic,  you'd  be  better  oflF 
to  have  fewer  people  on  the  commission  and 
it  would  be  less  unwieldy  and  it  might  be 
more  efiicient. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  3  agreed  to. 

We'll  move  back  to  item  1.  Before  we  ask 
for  the  vote  to  be  carried,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment moved  by  Mr.  Roy  that  vote  1501,  item 
1,  be  reduced  by  $1,500. 


Mr.  Roy:  Fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
excuse  me. 

Mr.  Roy:  He's  not  worth  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  on  the  minister's  salary  if  I 
may.  I  suppose  this  is  what's  under  review  at 
the  moment  and  it  has  to  do- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  minister's  salary  is 
statutory. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  well,  it  will  just  take  a 
moment.  Statutory  or  not,  the  member  for 
High  Park  as  a  matter  of  policy  is  asking  this 
of  every  minister  of  this  government,  as  we 
come  from  estimate  to  estimate,  and  I'm  his 
deputy  on  this  occasion  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Where  is  he  tonight? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  did  so  with  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  last  night. 

What  airplane  trips  at  government  expense 
have  you  taken  recently?  Has  your  family 
accompanied  you?  Where  did  you  go— outside 
the  province,  inside  the  province?  Please 
give  us  dates;  we  want  to  laiow.  If  we  can't 
get  a  log  officially,  we'll  get  it  one  by  one. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Lakeshore 
is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  am  not  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  Morty  didn't  ask  about  my 
family. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  is  absolutely  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  are  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It's  part  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  it's  not. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  is  absolutely  in  order  and 
the  question  must  be  answered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  What  do  you  mean  it  must 
be  answered?  He  is  not  on  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  public  has  the  right  to  know. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  vote. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  certainly  has  something  to 
do  with  his  salary. 

An  hon.  member:  With  the  main  oflBce  and 
the  expenses. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  And  the  activities  of  the 
minister  whose  salary  is  on  this  vote. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Where  would  one  ask  that 
question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  think  you  would 
ask  that  in  transport— main  oflBce— 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  activities  of  this  minister? 

An  hen.  member:  You  would  think  so, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  is  not  to  do  with  the 
minister's  salary,  I  can  assure  you  of  that. 
That  is  statutory.  If  you  want  to  revert  back 
to  item  1,  which  we  have  a  resolution  on— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  has  to  do  with  the  main 
oflBce  vote  and  I  want  an  answer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, otherwise  I'll  challenge  your  ruling. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  you  can  challenge 
my  ruling  but  we  have  dealt  v^dth  the  main 
office  vote  except  for  the  amendment.  Now, 
I'm  putting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'm  speaking  to  the  amend- 
ment and  adumbrating  a  little  thereon  and 
ranging  somewhat  afield.  If  you  don't  mind 
I'd  like  an  answer. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Do  you  want  to  know  how 
to  vote  on  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  You're  still  out  of  order. 
The  member  for  Lakeshore  is  out  of  order. 
We  dealt  with  item  1  except  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Challenge  him. 

An  hon.  member:  Out  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman:  And  we  passed  it,  except 
for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  if  you  want  to  make 
this  difficult,  you  blockhead,  we'll  do  it— if 
you  want  to  be  challenged.  I  think  the  minis- 
ter is  prepared  to  answer  the  question  if 
you'll  just  let  him  get  ahead  with  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right,  yes. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  You  have 
had  your  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  am 
one  who  abides  by  the  rules  completely.  I  am 
subject  to  your  ruling. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Oh,  don't  pay  so  much  atten- 
tion to  them! 


Mr.  Chairman:  The  ruling  is  that  we  are 
voting  on  the  amendment.  We  have  heard 
the  amendment.  All  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment please  say  "aye." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  AH  in  favour  of— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
order.  If  you  don't  know  what  a  challenge 
means- 
Mr.  Chairman:  I  know  what  it  means  and 
I'm  going  to  put  the  question  if  you'll  just 
sit  down  for  a  minute!  Take  your  seat. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I'm  telling  you. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  little  temper  there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  in  favour  of  the  Chair- 
man's ruling,  please  say  "aye." 
All  opposed  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "nyes"  have  it. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  The  "nyes"  have  it? 

Mr.  Deans:  No,  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  "nyes"  have  it.  The 
"ayes"  have  it. 

An  hon.  member:  The  "ayes"  have  it. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Indecision  over  there  all 
the  way. 

Mr.  Deans:  You  said  the  "nays." 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  won  the  vote. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Answer  the  question. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  said,  "All  in  favour  of  the 
Chairman's  ruling,  please  say  "aye." 

Mr.  Stokes:  That's  right.  They  said  "aye" 
and  we  said  "nay"  and  you  said  the  "nyes" 
have  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  you  did. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  said  the  "nyes"  have  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  did  not.  In  my  opinion 
the  "ayes"  have  it.  That's  what  I  said. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Stokes:  You  can't  reverse  your  decision. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  I  didn't  reverse  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  believe 
you  to  say  the  "nays"  have  it.  Would  you 
take  the  vote  again  so  that  we  can  have  the 
procedure  done  properly? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No. 

Mr.  Deans:  We  believe  you  to  have  said 
the  "nays"  have  it.  We  heard  it  quite  dis- 
tinctly. We  might  have  been  in  error  but 
we'll  try  it  again. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  he  ruled  it  out  of  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  You  were  about  to  stand 
up. 

Hon.  R.  Welch  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Social  Development):  He  said  the  "ayes '  had 
it.  I  heard  him  say  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right  then.  Nobody 
stood  up  so  the  ruling  stands. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  is  the  chairman's  ruling? 

Mr.  Deans:  What  is  the  chairman's  ruling? 
Would  you  tell  us  what  your  opinion  is? 

Mr.  Chairman:  That  you're  out  of  order 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Imagine  ruling  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lakeshore  out  of  order!  He  has  more 
respect  for  this  House's  rules  than  the  Chair 
will  ever  have  in  your  entire  tenure  here. 
You  don't  have  that  much  in  stature. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please,  we're  voting 
on   the    amendment.    All    in   favour   of   Mr. 
Roy's  motion,  that  vote  1501,  item  1,  be  re- 
duced by  $15,000,  will  please  say  "aye." 
All  those  opposed,  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  Let's  stand  up. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Call  in  the  members. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Three,  six,  seven  Liberals 
over  there.  Let  the  record  show  that. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Roy's 
amendment  to  vote  1501,  which  was  nega- 
tived on  the  following  vote: 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  30,  the  "nays"  are  49. 


Mr.   Chairman:   I   declare  the  amendment 
lost. 

Vote  1501  agreed  to. 
On  vote  1502: 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale.  Item  1. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I've  lost  my  book. 

An  hon.  member:  Sit  down. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Yes,  sit  down. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  You  should  see  what  the 
member  for  Sudbury  East  lost. 

Mr.  Renvrfck:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  comment 
is  on  item  4. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Item  4?  Just  before  then, 
is  there  someone  on  item  1? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested 
in  item  3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  3?  Anyone  on  item  1? 

Mr.  Renwick:  No,  3. 

Mr.  Roy:  Item  3. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  item  1  carried  then? 

Carried. 

Item  2  carried? 

Carried. 

Item  3. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  item  2,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Roy:  Item  3. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Two? 
Mr.  Roy:  On  item  2. 

Mr.    Chairman:    The    hon.    member    for 
Ottawa  Centre  on  item  2. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  Ottawa  East,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ottawa  East? 

Mr.  Roy:  Ottawa  East. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It  doesn't  matter. 

Mr.  Roy:   Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister.  He  mentioned  in  his  open- 
ing remarks  a  new  forensic  centre- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Roy:   Is  it  in  this  item  here  that  we 
are  discussing?  I  would  like  to  know- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Could  we  have  order  in  the 
chamber,  please? 

An  hon.  member:  That's  controlling  them; 
that's  controlling  them. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  That 
is  a  good  start;  that  is  the  way  to  get  your- 
self into  trouble. 

An  hon.  member:  The  gavel  works. 

Mr.  Roy:  The  first  question  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  minister  is  on  the— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  —necessity  for  a  new  forensic 
centre.  I  thought  the  one  we've  been  working 
with  for  the  past  years  was  quite  adequate. 
What  brought  on  the  new  building;  the  ex- 
penditures for  a  new  forensic  centre? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
present  facilities  down  at  the  foot  of— is  it 
Sherboume  St?— 

An  hon.  member:  Jarvis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Taremko:  —at  the  foot  of  Jarvis 
St.  are  very  crowded,  very  inadequate;  the— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Has  the  minister  been  there 
yet?  Has  he  been  to  see  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Taremko:  The  personnel  are 
called  upon  to  do  very  important,  very  pains- 
taking work  under  almost  impossible  con- 
ditions. 

Mr.  Roy:  Of  the  amount  to  be  spent  on 
the  new  centre,  how  much  of  it  is  capital 
cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Taremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  figure  for  capital  in  these  estimates;  that 
would  be  in  the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of 
Government  Services.  Incidentally,  the  build- 
ing is  going  up  presently  on  Grosvenor  St., 
and  if  you  walk  along  Grosvenor  from  Yonge 
to  Bay,  it  is  on  the  south  side. 

Mr.  Roy:  Was  this  a  tendered  contract  that 
was  awarded,  or  how  was  this  handed  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Taremko:  I  would  assume  that  it 
was  the  normal  government  procedure  in  re- 
spect of  the  construction  of  public  buildings. 

Mrs.   Campbell:   Proposal!   Proposall 


Mr.  Roy:  What  is  the  normal  procedure? 
Does  the  minister  mean  proposal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  now  that  ques- 
tion could  be  directed  to  the  Minister  of 
Government  Services  dicing  his  estimates. 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  we  are  voting  money  for 
this  now,  aren't  we? 

Hon.  Mr.  Taremko:  No.  There  are  no  capi- 
tal expenditures. 

Mr.  Roy:  No  capital.  Okay! 

Hon.  Mr.  Taremko:  This  is  operating  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  Roy:  Okay.  Well,  then  my  next  ques- 
tion— 

An  h»n.  member:  Vote  on  it. 

Mr.  Roy:  Pardon? 

An  hon.  member:  Move  into  another  area. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes.  Well,  111  go  somewhere  else. 

If  I  could  ask  the  minister  about  this 
centre,  Mr.  Chairman.  Can  basically  such  a 
centre  serve  the  purposes  of  the  police  when 
they  are  doing  investigating  work  and  this 
t5^e  of  thing?  Is  this  open  to,  let's  say,  an 
individual  or  an  accused;  or  a  law  firm  or  a 
lawyer  who  wants  to  obtain  some  evidence- 
wants  something  analysed?  Is  this  open  to 
him  if  he  requires  the  services  of  this  centre, 
let's  say,  to  help  in  his  defence;  or  is  it  limi- 
ted to  government  agencies  or  Crown  agen- 
cies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
users  are  the  police,  the  pathologists,  coro- 
ners, and  the  services  are  available  to  defence 
counsel  on  a  purchase-of-service  basis. 

Mr.  Roy:  On  a  purchase-of-service  basis? 
Does  the  minister  mean  he  has  to  pay  to— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That's  right.  Keen  experts. 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  why  is  that?  Why,  for  in- 
stance, if  you  are  defending  an  individual  on 
a  legal  matter? 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South):  Why 
shouldn't  he?  Look  at  the  fees  he  charges. 

Mr.  Roy:  On  legal  aid?  The  member 
doesn't  know  anything  about  legal  aid.  Let's 
say  he  was  defending  on  a  legal  aid  matter— 

An  hon.  member:  Rip  off. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  A  licence  to  steal. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Would  the  minister  not  think  that 
if  it's  open  to  the  police,  it  should  also  be 
open  to  an  individual  as  well? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Yakabuski:  Doesn't  the  member  know 
what  is  going  on? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  It's  good  to  have  the  member  for 
Renfrew  South  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
referred  to  defence  counsel,  it's  not— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —the  regular  pro- 
cedure in  criminal  matters;  it  relates  to  civil 
cases. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Defence  in  civil  cases. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  could  see  some  merit  if  you 
were  charging  in  a  civil  case,  where  you  are 
defending  a  client  on  an  ordinary  fee  basis. 
But  what  about  it  in  a  criminal  case  if  de- 
fence coimsel  requires  the  services  of  this 
forensic  centre?  Are  you  saying  that  you 
would  charge  him  something? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  the  services  are 
impartial.  If  a  defence  coimsel  in  a  criminal 
case  requests  the  services,  they  are  rendered, 
on  condition  that  a  copy  of  the  information 
also  goes  to  the  Crown  attorney. 

Mr.  Roy:  Why  would  it  have  to  go  to  a 
CrowTi  attorney? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  are  maintaining  an 
impartial  basis  where  the  centre  is  dedicated 
to  producing  factual  scientific  analysis.  It 
doesn't  take  sides. 

Mr.  Roy:  There  is  no  obligation  on  the 
Crown  to  disclose  its  case  or  send  a  copy 
to  defence  counsel.  So  why  should  it  go  the 
other  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  My  understanding  is 
that  frequently  a  copy  is  given  by  the 
Crown. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Crown. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Actually,  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  look  into  the  matter  to  make 
sure  that  the  impartiality  of  the  centre  with 
respect  to  scientific  analysis  is  maintained. 


Mr.  Roy:  Just  so  that  this  point  be  very 
clear  with  the  minister,  I  take  it  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  if  a  defence  counsel  in  a  criminal 
case  requires  the  services  of  the  centre,  you 
are  saying  today  in  the  House  that  it  is 
open  to  him  to  have  those  services,  let's  say, 
to  assist  him  in  the  defence  of  his  case. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That's  the  established 
practice. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr,  Chairman,  under  that  par- 
ticular heading  and  in  continuation  of  that 
statement,  that's  very  interesting.  To  what 
extent,  for  instance,  does  the  defence  counsel 
in  criminal  cases  require  analysis,  say,  of 
poisons  or  the  analysis  of  the  boring  in  a 
gun?  To  what  extent  do  they  turn  to  your 
forensic  laboratory  in  order  to  obtain  this 
land  of  evidence,  rather  than  going  out  into 
the  private  enterprise  field  in  order  to  obtain 
this?  My  feeling  is  that  that  is  not  exten- 
sively used. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  services  ever  being  refused.  Within 
the  constraints  of  their  capacity  to  deal  with 
requests,  they  provide  the  impartial  scientific 
analysis. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  com- 
monplace, therefore,  for  defence  counsel  in 
criminal  cases  to  approach  the  forensic  labora- 
tory for  detailed  analysis  in  various  areas  of 
the  criminal  law?  Fingerprint  evidence  and 
guns  and  so  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  don't  have  statistics. 
I  wouldn't  think  it  would  be  common,  but 
whenever  the  necessity  arises  the  centre  wall 
respond. 

Mr.  Roy:  I  suggest  to  the  minister,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  respect  to  his  statement  about 
the  use  by  defence  counsel,  that  this  use  in 
the  past  has  been  extremely  limited,  because 
there  has  been  a  somewhat  unwritten  rule  on 
discouragement  of  the  defence.  I  suggest  that 
if  you  look  in  your  statistics,  maybe  subse- 
quent to  the  question  by  the  member  for 
Lakeshore,  there  are  very,  very  few  occasions 
where  defence  counsels  have  used  the  foren- 
sic centre.  One  of  the  reasons  for  it  is  that, 
first  of  all,  it  is  not  common  knowledge  that 
it  is  open  to  them,  and  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Certainly,  they  don't  invite 
them. 
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Mr.  Roy:  Secondly,  there  has  not  been  any 
encouragement  for  them  to  use  it  in  a  de- 
fence of  their  case.  Basically,  it's  a  centre 
that's  devoted  usually  to  Crown  agencies,  the 
police,  the  Crown  attorney's  oflBce,  and  so  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  I  don't  dispute 
that  that  is  the  basic  use  of  the  centre.  I  think 
there  are  about  50  cases  a  year  with  respect 
to  use  by  defence  counsel.  But  I  may  say 
this,  in  a  year  I  have  not  had  any  complaint 
from  any  defence  counsel  that  his  requests 
haven't  been  met.  I  don't  get  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's point.  What  is  the  hon.  member  driv- 
ing at? 

Mr.  Roy:  The  point  that  I  am  driving  at 
is  that  this  centre  operates  on  taxpayers' 
money— on  public  money.  Especially  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  more  and  more  criminal 
defences  are  taking  place  under  our  legal  aid 
system,  and  that  very  often  legal  aid  counsel 
in  certain  situations  is  not  aware  of  it,  I  think 
the  minister  should  make  a  point  of  publiciz- 
ing the  fact  that  you  have  a  new  centre, 
which  in  fact  you  take  a  lot  of  pride  in.  And 
I  think  you  should  take  pride  in  it,  because 
even  in  the  old  centre  I  had  occasion  to  work 
with  some  of  the  people  and  to  see  their 
evidence.  They  do  a  good  job  these  people. 
But  I  think  it  shoidd  be  publicized  that  this 
is  open  to  the  public  as  well,  to  the  individual 
and  to  counsel,  and  possibly  in  this  fashion 
they  would  make  more  use  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woiJd 
be  delighted  to  give  the  hon.  member  an 
undertaking  that  when  the  ribbon  is  cut  full 
publicity  be  given  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
that  they  have  the  finest  forensic  centre  on 
the  continent  available  in  the  public  interest, 
including  those  from  defence  coimsel's  side. 

Mr.  Roy:  Will  you  invite  the  chairman  of 
the  Law  Society  as  a  sort  of  token  gesture 
that  this  is  open  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
public?  I  would  suggest  that  you  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Lakeshore  have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  want  a  continuity  of  that. 
That  is  precisely  the  point.  Up  to  now  it  has 
been  a  closed  corporation.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  number  of  times  that  G.  Arthur 
Martin  has  been  in  to  use  your  facilities  over 
against  his  own  investigative  staff  and  his 
own  analysis  of  weapons,  and  his  own  analy- 
sis of  chemicals,  and  his  own  analysis  of 
blood,  coming  from  an  extra  source  to  bring 
as  expert  witnesses  into  a  court?  If  this  is 
available  it  is  excellent. 


The  thrust  of  this  argmnent  must  be  that 
you  spoke  and  prated  a  little  of  neutrality  as 
between  opposing  coimsel.  This  opens  a 
bonanza,  this  opens  a  new  field  for  them.  I 
wish  it  were  more  advertised.  I  wish  it  would 
become  more  accurrency  in  the  profession, 
and  if  you  want  it  to  perform  a  function— I 
think  it  should  perform  a  function— its  staff 
should  be  available  as  witnesses  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence,  just  as  the  Clarke  Institute 
sends  in  a  psychiatrist  on  both  sides  of  the 
fence  with  relative  freedom. 

I  have  never  been  aware  of  this.  I  thought 
that  the  forensic  clinic  was  your  special  pre- 
serve, a  little  island  of  isolation  servicing  the 
Crown,  which  again  of  course  was  far  over- 
reaching against  the  accused,  who  either 
didn't  have  the  wherewithal  or  anything  else. 
Certainly,  working  in  conjunction  with  legal 
aid  at  least  it  can  be  highly  beneficial.  If 
this  is  the  policy  then  it  is  a  relatively  new 
thing  and  I  think  you  should  give  it  some 
public  currency. 

Is   that  the  position— complete  neutrality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Impartiality— as  pure 
science  should  always  be. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Serving  both  parties? 

Hon.   Mr.  Yaremko:   Serving  both  parties. 
During  the  past  year  about  50  defence  coun- 
sel  have  made  use  of  the  services  to  my 
knowledge- 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Out  of  thousands  of  cases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —and  to  my  personal 
knowledge  I  have  never  heard  of  anybody 
being  refused.  Certainly  nobody  has  brought 
to  my  attention  that  they  have  not  received 
service  from  the  centre,  and  that  answers  the 
question. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  One  expert— one  inch  and  you 
welcome  the  approach  of  defence  counsel  to 
the  laboratory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  services  are  there 
and  within  the  capacity  of  the  centre  to  give 
the  service  they  will  render  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  is  pretty  weasely. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York 
Centre. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  is  the  maintenance  cost  of 
the  new  centre  going  to  be  compared  to  the 
old  quarters?  What  would  the  cost  have  been 
had  the  location  been  a  long  way  away— say 
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a  matter  of  25  miles  away— from  the  highest 
cost  real  estate  in  Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  not  voting  on  capital  expenditures. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  am  talking  about  main- 
tenance costs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Those  costs  are  in  the 
estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  Government 
Services. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  is  there  no 
accountability  under  the  new  system  of  check- 
ing out  costs  of  government  services  for  the 
space  that  these  operations  utilize  or  require? 
Is  there  no  way  tnat  you  have  any  require- 
ment in  this  operation  to  account  for  the 
cost  of  space  provided? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Ministry  of  Government  Services  provides 
space  for  the  various  other  ministries.  In  this 
instance  the  ministry— then  the  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General— would  have  placed 
before  the  then  Department  of  Public  Works 
a  request  for  space,  and  it  was  arrived  at 
that  this  space  would  be  made  available. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
was  it  necessary  to  construct  this  new  centre 
on  the  most  expensive  real  estate  in  Canada? 
Why  could  it  not  have  been  built  25  or  30 
miles  away  from  here?  Why  should  this 
centre  be  just  another  place  attracting  more 
people  into  this  already  overcrowded  city? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  won't 
go  into  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  location  of 
the  building.  CertaiiJy  it's  probably  in  the 
centre  of  the  largest  users.  It  is  central  to  the 
hospital  complexes  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
It  will  provide  space  for  the  ministry  offices. 
It's  near  the  university  for  pathology  training. 
There  are  logical  reasons  for  the  building  to 
be  located  there.  I  sense  the  thrust  of  the 
hon.  member's  questioning,  and  the  ministry 
is  not  adverse  to  the  concept  of  decentraliza- 
tion and  the  dispersal  of  its  delivery  pro- 
grammes wherever  feasible. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Connaught  Laboratories, 
for  example,  are  a  long  way  away  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  other  facilities  are 
quite  a  distance  away  from  the  crowded 
centre  of  this  city,  why  couldn't  these  facili- 
ties have  been  placed  in  Mississauga  or  some 
other  place?  Actually,  they  could  have  been 
a  long  way  from  here  in  my  view.  I  can't 
see    why   we    continue    to   provide    all   the 


opportunities  for  highly  technical  employ- 
ment in  the  centre  of  Toronto.  I  would 
appreciate  an  answer,  because  the  minister 
hasn't  indicated  any  reason  why  it  had  to  be 
right  down  here  on  Grenville  St. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Grosvenor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  is 
correct.  It's  Grosvenor;  it  backs  on  to  Gren- 
ville. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  It's  part  of  the  superblock. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  further 
question  on  this. 

Under  the  item  for  the  Centre  of  Forensic 
Sciences,  there  is  $144,200  for  supplies  and 
equipment;  shouldn't  we  be  voting  another 
$2,500  for  this,  since  the  budget  handed 
down  on  Thursday  will  add  another  two  per 
cent?  I  take  it  that  it's  going  to  cost  more 
money  for  the  supplies  and  equipment  as  a 
result  of  the  budget.  Have  you  taken  that 
into  account? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  the  province  is  in  the  imique  position  of 
being  totally  exempt  from  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  mean  that  you're  not  paying 
the  sales  tax  for  your  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, that  if  you  buy  supplies,  you  don't  pay 
sales  tax? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Or  on  energy. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay. 

Mr.    Stokes:    On   vote    1502,   item   4,   Mr. 

Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  first  of  all,  are  there 

other  speakers  on  item  2? 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Item  3. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  have  a  question.  Could  I 
ask  the  minister  when  the  Centre  of  Forensic 
Sciences  is  going  to  open? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  would  imagine  in  the 
next  year  or  so.  Construction  is  in  full  swing; 
some  of  the  floors  are  already  up.  I  don't 
know  what  the  target  date  is. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  The  reason  I'm  asking  is 
that  I  see  the  item  for  salaries  and  wages. 
Do  I  take  it  that  this  is  for  the  present  loca- 
tion, and  therefore  is  not  the  new  Centre  for 
Forensic  Sciences  as  it's  spelled  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  This  is  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  current  facilities. 
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Mrs,  Campbell:  Does  that  include  the 
salary  of  Dr.  John  Hillsdon-Smith,  or  does 
he  not  take  over  until  the  new  centre  is  open? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  would  be  under 
item  6,  forensic  pathology, 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Thank  you. 
Item  2  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  3. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  minister.  Has  he  had  any 
requests  to  provide  assistance  in  disaster 
areas  resulting  from  the  high  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Ontario?  I  believe  that  the 
minister  is  responsible  for  emergency  meas- 
ures and  I  think  the  request  has  to  go  to  him. 

What  assistance  has  he  provided  in  these 
areas  that  needed  help? 

Hon,  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
emergency  measures  branch  does  not  deliver 
—if  I  may  use  the  term— hard  services.  It's  a 
planning  and  a  process  agency,  and  any  re- 
quests which  are  received  through  our  branch 
are  directed  to  Mr.  Giles,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  task  force  which  was  announced 
by  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development  (Mr.  Lawrence). 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  re- 
call, I  believe  emergency  measures  is  set  up 
for  planning,  that's  true,  but  also  it  has  a 
programme  in  case  of  any  emergency  or  dis- 
aster. I  am  thinking  in  particular  of  the 
Niagara  Peninsula,  where  they  do  have  emer- 
gency measures  set  up  there  and  where  they 
have  specialized  equipment  to  handle  any 
emergency.  I  was  just  wondering  why  you 
haven't  acted  to  provide  some  assistance  to 
these  municipalities  that  have  been  request- 
ing help.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  additional 
funds  that  can  be  made  available  if  you  par- 
ticipate in  that  programme,  or  in  that  assist- 
ance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Taremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Idnd 
of  hard  services  at  the  local  level  are  pro- 
vided under  the  aegis  of  the  local  aspect  of 
the  emergency  measures  branch.  It  would  be 
part  of  the  equipment  tiiat  is  available  to 
that  municipality  through  its  own  resources. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  wonder,  before  you  re- 
port, if  I  could  just  have  a  word.  Earlier  this 
evening  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  East 
made  some  reference  to  my  seat  and  I  had 
a  sharp  retort  as  to  his  location.  I  believe 
that  every  chair  and  every  seat  in  this  Legis- 
lature has  equal  importance. 


Hon.    Mr.   Winkler  moves   that  the   com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair, 

Mr,  Chairman:  Mr,  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  adjournment  debate  occurs,  I  would  like 
to  announce  that  tomorrow  we  will  continue 
with  the  debate  in  committee  of  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  accordance  with  our  an- 
nouncement this  afternoon  then,  I  deem  a 
motion  to  adjourn  to  have  been  made,  and 
vdll  call  the  order  of  business  as  annoimced 
earlier. 

In  accordance  with  standing  order  27(g), 
Mr.  Deans  had  announced  that  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  answer  given  to  him  by  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Lawrence).  I  now  call  on  Mr. 
Deans  and  he  has  five  minutes  to  present  his 
arguments. 


GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  may  not  require  the  entire  five 
minutes. 

I  want  to  bring  back  to  mind  the  matter 
which  I  have  raised  here  this  evening.  On 
April  10,  1973,  on  page  725  of  Hansard,  I 
asked  the  minister  in  a  supplementary  ques- 
tion why  he  did  not  proceed  immediately  to 
make  whatever  is  necessary  available  to  the 
people  on  the  lakefronts  and  the  minister  de- 
clined to  reply  in  any  way  to  that  particular 
question, 

I  haven't  been  happy  with  the  attitude  of 
this  government  toward  what  has  been  a 
crisis  on  the  lakefronts  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  for  the  last  number  of  months.  I 
simply  charge  that  this  government  has  neg- 
lected its  responsibility.  It  seems  totally  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  a  crisis  in  its  re- 
sponse. Its  response  is  simply  that  at  some 
point  in  the  obscure  future,  after  the  prop- 
erties of  the  people  have  been  damaged  to 
the  extent  that  they  require  repair,  then  and 
only  then  will  the  government  move  in  with 
assistance. 

I  charge  that  this  is  not  nearly  adequate 
in  this  day  and  age.  It  seems  that  the  gov- 
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ernment  has  a  very  warped  view  of  what  its 
responsibilities  are. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  It  needs 
an  administration  with  imagination,  vision. 

Mr.  Deans:  I  want  to  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  there  are  two  problems  involved 
in  this  particular  situation.  One  is  an  emer- 
gency problem  of  flooding.  It  can  be  dealt 
with  now,  and  can  be  dealt  with  by  this 
government.  It  doesn't  require  the  assistance 
of  Ottawa;  they  can  put  to  work  some  of  the 
3.9  per  cent  seasonally  adjusted  unemployed 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  they  can 
sandbag  and  build  the  kinds  of  dikes  that  will 
protect  the  properties  of  the  people  of  this 
province  from  the  kind  of  flooding  that  has 
occurred  and  is  going  to  occur  in  the  next 
month.  I  say  further  that  this  government 
has  known  since  last  summer  that  the  prob- 
lem that  occurred  only  a  week  ago  on  the 
lakefronts  was  going  to  occur.  It  was  brought 
to  their  attention  by  members  of  their  own 
party  and  by  members  of  this  party  and,  I 
suspect,  by  members  of  the  Liberal  Party 
that  there  were  going  to  be  problems  of 
flooding  in  the  lakes  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  and  that  there  had  to  be  some  action 
taken. 

This  government  adamantly  refused  to 
move  over  the  eight  months  from  last  Sep- 
tember, when  I  personally  first  met  with 
citizens  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula  in  order  to 
try  to  come  to  grips  with  what  they  recog- 
nized was  going  to  be  an  immediate  prolj- 
lem,  a  problem  which  eventually  materialized 
much  to  their  discomfort  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent to  some  financial  loss  to  them  and  to 
the  loss  of  their  property,  which  most  of  them 
can  ill  afford.  I  suggest  that  for  a  very  small 
amount  of  money  spent  prior  to  the  flooding 
of  a  week  ago,  and  even  yet  for  a  small 
amount  of  money  to  be  spent  right  now  out 
on  the  lakefronts  in  the  most  vulnerable  low- 
lying  areas  to  try  to  ensure  that  further 
flooding  doesn't  take  place,  would  be  money 
well  spent  by  this  government. 

Further  to  that,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
government  has  shown  over  20  years  a  com- 
plete lack  of  responsibility  in  dealing  with 
the  whole  matter  of  the  erosion  of  the  lakes 
of  Ontario.  They  had  it  brought  to  their 
attention  in  1953  and  a  substantial  report  was 
prepared  for  the  government  by  a  select  com- 
mittee that  there  had  been  an  erosion  prob- 
lem at  that  point,  and  that  this  erosion  prob- 
lem required  considerable  action  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  government  fafled  to  act,  and  I 
charge  that  they  have  the  primary  responsi- 


bility. It  is  their  responsibflity  to  act,  be- 
cause they  were  the  ones  who  asked  for  the 
study,  they  were  the  ones  who  were  warned, 
and  they  have  refused  to  live  up  to  their 
responsibflities  over  those  20  years.  As  a 
result  of  this  failure,  they  have  caused  un- 
necessary hardship  on  many  people  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Further,  and  one  final  point,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  minister  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
dealing  with  erosion  now  or  not  dealing  with 
erosion  now,  it  is  a  matter  of  dealing  with 
erosion  now  or  dealing  Mdth  erosion  later. 
I  suggest  to  the  government  that  the  erosion 
process  will  continue.  It  wall  inevitably  result 
in  the  reduction  in  the  shorelines  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  unless  this  government 
acts  now,  as  it  ought  to  have  acted  over  the 
last  20  years.  I  suggest  the  first  step  would 
be  the  development  of  the  kinds  of  groynes 
that  can  be  built  out  into  the  lakes  and  that 
do  cut  down  on  the  current  and  the  wash 
that  very  much  results  in  the  erosion  that 
we  have  seen  in  the  last  month  or  two. 

Secondly,  this  government  should  under- 
take a  programme  of  the  building  of  storm 
breakwaters  along  those  areas  that  are  of 
public  ownership  in  order  to  protect  those. 
Further,  this  government  should  embark  on 
a  programme  of  loans  and  grants,  as  it  does 
in  every  other  sector,  to  allow  people  who  do 
have  private  property  along  the  lakefronts  to 
bufld  the  kinds  of  retaining  walls  and  break- 
waters that  they  themselves  are  prepared  to 
undertake  in  order  to  try  to  protect  what  is 
in  fact,  and  will  some  day  be  in  absolute 
law,  the  sole  responsibflity  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  am  completely  dis- 
satisfied on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  with  this  government's  nega- 
tive attitude  and  the  lack  of  concern  that  it 
has  shown. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  minister  now  has  five 
minutes  to  reply  if  he  vdshes. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resoxurces  Development):  Thank  you, 
Mr,  Speaker.  I  won't  in  the  time  available 
to  me  try  to  address  myself  to  all  the  different 
fields  of  activity  in  which  this  government  is 
involved  in  the  long  term  and  short  term 
with  the  federal  government  and  with  the 
municipalities,  touching  on  every  aspect  of 
this  general  tragedy.  Whatever  is  necessary, 
though,  does  trigger  a  response  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  received  suggestions  that  the 
unemployed  be  used,  that  the  jafls  be  emp- 
tied and  that  students  be  let  out  of  school. 
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We  have  had  a  number  of  suggestions,  but 
the  intriguing  thing  is  that  if,  as  the  hon. 
member  suggests,  he  knew  and  they  knew 
and  everyone  knew  that  there  were  going  to 
be  problems  with  flooding,  I  do  not  recall  a 
constructive  suggestion  coming  from  the  oppo- 
sition in  the  last  year.  Not  one, 

Mr.  Deans:  Check  vdth  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bernier).  I  wrote  him 
a  letter  about  a  year  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  They  bewail  the 
waters!  We  had  a  whole  afternoon's  debate 
but  there  wasn't  one  constructive  suggestion 
come  from  that  four  hours'  debate. 

Many  of  the  things  that  the  member  points 
to,  I  think,  are  valid  and  we  will  assess  them. 
There  are  questions  of  long-term  insurance; 
questions  of  lowering  taxes;  questions  of  im- 
mediate loans;  questions  of  getting  our  equip- 
ment on  the  ground  faster.  To  all  of  these 
things,  yes,  we  will  respond  quickly  but  we 
do  not  have  the  response  to  the  total  prob- 
lem. The  federal  government  doesn't  have 
the  response  to  the  total  problem.  I  would 
suggest  that  instead  of  weeping  over  the 
waters  there  be  some  constructive  sugges- 
tions from  someone  in  this  House  as  to  what 
we  should  do. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Get  a  new 
minister. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Put  dovm  some  bloody  sand- 
bags. Help  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  don't  suggest  that  those  waters  relate  to 
either  a  Liberal  flood  or  an  NDP  flood  or  a 
Conservative  flood. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  No,  it  is  a  neutral  flood. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  It  is  the  concern  of 
all  of  us. 

Mr.  Deans:  But  the  minister  is  the  govern- 
ment, I  cannot  order  the  waves— 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I'm  not  sure  of  that.  I 
think  the  member  caused  some  of  the  storm. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orderl 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  think,  apart  from 
the  half-dozen  programmes,  some  of  the  long- 
term  programmes  and  some  of  the  intermedi- 
ate programmes  that  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, what  I  personally  would  like  this  House 
to  consider  is  the  role  of  an  organized, 
civilian  authority  in  some  way. 


Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  We  have 
got  EMO. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  We  were  left  with  the 
Emergency  Measures  Organization,  which 
was  spawned  out  of  the  atomic  bomb,  and 
the  Russians  and  national  disaster. 

Mr,  Martel:  That's  a  farce. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  On  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  have  a  National  Guard  and  we 
wouldn't  want  one.  We  do  not  have  a  Home 
Guard  and  I  don't  think  we  would  want  one. 
What  I  would  hope  is  that  out  of  this  prob- 
lem, we  would  have- 
Mr.  Martel:  Change  the  role  of  the  EMO. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  —in  a  constructive 
sense,  a  debate  over  some  sort  of  civilian 
supportive  role  generally  in  this  province.  To 
that  extent  I  think  that  the  suggestions  of 
the  hon.  member  are  creative. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Nixon,  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  expressed  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  an  answer  given  by  the  Premier 
(Mr.  Davis).  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion now  has  five  minutes. 


USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  that  I  want  to 
raise  at  this  time  stems  from  the  Premier's 
refusal,  in  response  to  my  questions,  to  make 
the  logbooks  of  government  aircraft  open  to 
public  inspection.  His  explanation  that  he  re- 
fuses as  a  matter  of  policy  is  completely  un- 
acceptable and,  in  fact,  irresponsible. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  just  a 
few  moments  ago  a  specific  question  was  put 
to  the  Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Yaremko)  asking 
him  to  tell  the  House  whether  he,  as  an  indi- 
vidual minister,  had  used  these  planes.  The 
question  was  ruled  out  of  order  and,  although 
the  ruling  was  questioned,  it  evidently  was 
upheld  as  might  have  been  expected, 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We  vdll  come  back  to  it, 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  the  Premier  obviously  has  given  orders 
that  the  government  is  to  stonewall,  if  I  may 
use  that  phrase,  any  possible  source  of  infor- 
mation about  the  use  of  these  aircraft,  from 
whatever  source  it  might  possibly  come  for- 
ward. 
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Mr.  Martel:  That's  sandbagging. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  must  realize  that  the 
40  or  more  planes  in  the  government  service 
are  public  property  and  the  cost  of  their 
operation  is  entirely  borne  from  public  funds. 
The  Provincial  Auditor  publicly  called  into 
question  the  imauthorized  use  of  the  planes  in 
paragraph  116  of  his  report  this  year  as 
follows: 

It  was  noted  during  the  conduct  of  this 
audit  that  the  costs  of  some  charter  flights 
were  being  borne  by  the  environmental 
protection  branch,  even  though  the  purpose 
of  these  flights  appeared  not  to  be  related 
to  the  resource  protection  and  development 
programme.  For  example,  a  review  of  the 
charter  flight  reports  indicated  that  a  num- 
ber of  flights  were  made  transporting  min- 
isters, accompanied  by  their  families  on 
occasion,  senior  civil  servants  and  others 
to  and  from  areas  within  and  beyond  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Surely  the  Premier  cannot  insist  that  full 
information  relating  directly  to  criticism  by 
the  Provincial  Auditor  can  be  withheld  from 
this  House  nor  from  the  public  accounts 
committee. 

Such  an  attitude  flies  in  the  face  of  re- 
sponsible government  and  the  democratic 
process.  The  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
the  people  have  a  right  to  know  how  the 
government  spends  our  money.  The  Premier 
in  his  refusal  has  abrogated  the  basic  rights 
of  democratic  responsibility.  There  can  be  no 
justification  for  his  adamant  refusal,  other 
than  to  assume  that  the  misuse  of  the  planes 
was  flagrant  and  would  be  embarrassing  to 
the  government  if  it  became  public  knowl- 
edge, 

Mr.  Martel:  He  must  have  something  to 
hide. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  fact  that  new  policy 
has  been  announced  and  communicated  to 
the  auditor  does  not  discharge  the  Premier's 
total  responsibility  in  this  matter,  particu- 
larly during  the  years  1971  and  1972.  Full 
disclosure  is  absolutely  mandatory  under  these 
circumstances,  and  I  call  once  again  for  the 
tabling  of  the  fuU  record. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  House  leader. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
privilege  to  reply  to  the  presentation  by  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  I  would  like 
to  say  that  there  are  no  unauthorized  flights 
by  govenmient  airplanes;  there  are  none. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  put  the  record  straight 


in  regard  to  the  auditor's  report.  The  auditor 
did  not  state  that  there  were  unauthorized 
flights;  the  auditor  mentioned  in  his  report— 
and  if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  had  been 
absolutely  fair  he  would  have  stated  this— 
that  the  question  was  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
counting of  those  flights. 

Now,  we  don't  deny  for  one  moment  that 
when  an  airplane  is  requisitioned  by  a  min- 
ister, other  people  may  attend  on  those  flights. 
We  don't  deny  that.  We  don't  deny  that 
members  across  the  way  might  have  been  on 
some  of  those  flights. 

Mr.  Martel:  But  what  about  the  Tory 
organizer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  But  I  will  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  think  no  one  should  question 
who  a  minister  wishes  to  take  with  him  for 
what  purpose  on  a  certain  flight  or  at  a 
certain  time. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
have  an  equal  right  to  question  the  other 
parties  on  how  their  money,  which  is  requi- 
sitioned by  this  Legislature,  is  spent  in  favour 
of  the  people  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  By  all  means.  By  all 
means. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winlder:  I  listened  for  the  other 
five  minutes,  and  I  hope  I'm  given  that  privi- 
lege as  well. 

Mr.  Martel:  Nothing  but  a  red  herring. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  There  are  no  red  her- 
rings. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  a  red  herring. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  there's  no  point  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It  is  a  very  interesting 
observation,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  put  a  state- 
ment of  government  policy  on  the  record  last 
Friday  and  it  wasn't  questioned  until  yester- 
day. As  a  result  of  that,  we  are  having  this 
debate  here  this  evening. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  the  statement  put 
out  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  last 
night  just  used  beautiful  political  terms  with- 
out stating  clearly  or  exactly  what  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Provincial  Auditor's  statement 
was— and  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  imauth- 
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orized  flights;  it  was  totally  in  regard  to  the 
accounting  of  the  entire  system. 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Shame  on  the  member! 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  All  right.  Table  the  report. 
That's  the  government's  best  and  only  de- 
fence. Its  only  defence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  It's  no  defence  whatso- 
ever, and  I  want  to— 

•  1  Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wasn't 
going  to  say  this,  but  since  there  is  a  little 
ruckus  over  there  and  not  a  word  was  said 
by  me  while  the  leader  of  the  Liberty  Party 
was  speaking,  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  alerted 
to  this  last  fall.  WTien  I  was  about  to  attend 
a  meeting  in  northern  Ontario  to  which  the 
entire  Legislature  was  invited,  I  invited  three 
members  who  I  will  not  name  to  come  with 
me.  Or  I  suggested  that  because  I  couldn't 
be  there  on  a  certain  date,  I  would  fly;  they 
all  accepted,  excepting  when  the  day  came 
they  wrote  me  letters  and  said,  "We  are 
sorry,  we  can't  go."  Then  I  knew  what  they 
were  up  to;  it  was  a  political  battle. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Then  I  knew.  Then  I 
knew. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  An  advanced  case  of  paranoia. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  everything 
is  fine  when  they  are  playing  politics  but  not 
when  they  want  to  tell  the  truth;  then  it  be- 
comes a  oiflFerent  story. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Why  not  tell  the  truth 
and  table  the  logbooks?  It's  the  government's 
only  defence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Now  I  want  to  say- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
.   Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  in  a  very  few  days  this  matter  will 


be  before  the  public  accounts  committee  and 
the  members  opposite  will  have  every  oppor- 
tunity to  put  all  their  questions  at  that  time. 
Therefore,  with  that  knowledge,  I  say  to  you 
once  again  this  might  well  have  been  some- 
what of  a  political  ploy. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  But  will  the  minister 
make  the  information  available? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Oh,  I  certainly  am  not. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  one  other  thing- 
Interjections  by  hon,  members. 
Mr.  Lawlor:  Ceiling  zero! 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —while  there  are  30 
seconds  left. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  There  are  30 
seconds  left. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  want  to  say  one  more 
thing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  heard  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  questioned  once 
when  he  uses  Boeing  707s— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —which  probably  on 
one  flight  would  pay  for  every  bfll  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

This  order  of  business  is  completed. 

An  hon.  member:  How  often  do  you  fly  in 

that  707? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

I  deem  the  motion  to  adjourn  to  have  been 
carried. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:50  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  guests  with  us  this 
afternoon:  In  the  west  gallery,  students  from 
St.  Lucy's  Separate  School,  Toronto;  coming 
into  the  east  gallery  are  the  students  from 
the  Martingrove  Collegiate  Institute,  Isling- 
ton. We  have  special  guests  who  will  be 
introduced  by  the  member  for  York  North. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  you  to  the  members  of  this 
Legislature,  I  would  like  to  introduce  our 
guests  in  the  west  gallery,  the  Ontario 
Championship  Pee  Wee  DD  hockey  team 
and  their  parents  and  supporters  from  the 
great  riding  of  York  North  and  the  village  of 
Schomberg. 

For  the  championship,  they  beat  a  very 
fine  hockey  team  which  came  from  the  riding 
of  Brant,  from  the  Six  Nations  Indian  reserve. 
They  are  a  great  little  hockey  team  and 
really  true  sports. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): I  want,  briefly,  to  add  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  fine  hockey  players  in  the  gallery, 
because  they  must  be  good  if  they  beat  the 
Indian  team  from  Six  Nations.  There  was  a 
lot  of  interest  locally  in  that  series  and  it  is 
a  great  thing  to  have  them  in  the  gallery 
today. 


ESTIMATES 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  message  here  from  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  signed  by  his  own 
hand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  By  his  own  hand,  W.  R. 
Macdonald,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  transmits  estimates  of  certain  svuns 
required  for  the  services  of  the  province  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1974,  and  recom- 
mends them  to  the  legislative  assembly, 
Toronto,  April  18,  1973. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


Wednesday,  April  18,  1973 
GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  statement  to  make  which 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of  the 
press  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
advise  the  House  of  certain  further  steps 
which  the  government  has  decided  to  take 
with  respect  to  broadening  our  programmes 
of  assistance  to  municipalities  and  to  indivi- 
duals aflBicted  by  the  combined  high  waters 
and  storms  causing  erosion  and  shore  damage 
along  the  shores  of  the  lower  Great  Lakes. 

Our  current  support  programmes,  as  the 
House  will  recall,  are  capable  of  providing, 
on  an  80-20  cost-sharing  basis,  considerable 
help  to  municipalities  in  relation  to  the 
building  of  physical  works.  In  addition, 
where  disaster  committees  are  formed,  com- 
pensation for  damages  can  be  arranged.  We 
have  also,  through  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  ARDA,  been  able  to  expand— and  I 
hope  with  the  co-operation  of  the  federal 
government,  to  further  expand— our  pro- 
grammes for  the  development  of  further  and 
improved  diking  projects  for  the  protection 
of  agricultural  lands. 

Apart  from  programme  assistance,  Mr, 
Speaker,  we  have  beeitt  able  to  make  available 
to  municipalities  and  the  public,  on  an  in- 
creasing scale,  resources  from  within  the 
government,  primarily  the  ministries  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  and  Natural 
Resources.  During  the  past  weeks  we  have 
also  been  in  continuous  contact  with  the 
Canada  Centre  for  Inland  Waters  and  with 
the  oflBcer  of  the  armed  forces  responsible 
for  ascertaining  the  role  and  practical 
capacities  of  the  armed  forces  when  their 
support  is  requested. 

Cabinet  this  morning  decided  to  take  three 
further  steps.  Firstly,  it  authorized  the 
Solicitor  General  (Mr.  Yaremko)  to  request 
involvement  of  the  armed  forces  at  the 
moment  the  federal  government  may  offer  the 
province  assistance  beyond  the  strictures  of 
the  present  EMO  arrangements.  It  should  be 
repeated  that  the  Solicitor  General  will  of 
course  call  upon  the  armed  forces,  regardless 
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of  cost,  if  at  any  time  there  is  a  threat  to 
the  Hves  of  Ontario  residents  caused  by  the 
continuing  situation  on  the  lakes. 

As  I  undertook  in  the  House  several  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  in  response  to  sugges- 
tions coming  from  a  number  of  private 
citizens,  I  brought  before  my  colleagues  a 
proposal  for  the  development  of  a  system  of 
loans  for  the  purpose  of  making  cash  immedi- 
ately available  to  shoreline  property  owners 
undertaking  protective  and  repair  works. 
Legislation  now  has  been  drafted  and  will  be 
introduced  next  week  providing  for  the  grant- 
ing of  loans.  The  initial  funding  for  this 
programme  will  amount  to  $1  million. 

Thirdly,  I  should  advise  the  House  that 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walter  Giles, 
chairman  of  the  flood  damage  task  force,  the 
government  has  decided  to  test  the  practic- 
ability of  applying  the  system  recently  con- 
cluded by  the  Ontario  seasonal  employment 
programme  in  the  cutting  of  dead  elm  trees. 
Recruitment  of  labour  will  be  co-ordinated 
with  the  welfare  agencies  and  the  Manpower 
ofiices  by  the  district  ofiBces  of  the  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communications.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  assistance  in  the  most 
seriously  affected  flood  damaged  areas,  there 
will  be  some  relief  to  the  local  employment 
situation. 

Another  part  of  the  programme  involves 
providing  trucks  and  drivers  to  municipalities 
to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to  erect  pro- 
tective works  or  make  repairs  to  existing 
works.  This  equipment  again  will  be  sup- 
plied to  the  extent  it  is  available  from  both 
the  Ministries  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications and  Natural  Resources. 

We  feel  that  with  some  ingenuity,  such 
a  programme  can  be  tested  immediately,  and 
the  municipalities  will  be  notified  of  the 
details  within  a  few  days.  In  order  that  the 
response  will  be  prompt,  responsibility  for 
these  two  programmes  will  be  decentralized 
to  the  district  offices  of  both  ministries,  which 
together  will  be  developing  an  effective  liai- 
son with  the  local  municipalities. 

Despite  the  obvious  complexities  involved 
in  these  decisions,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  that 
they  comprise  a  valuable  extension  to  cur- 
rent support  being  given  to  those  suffering 
damage  along  our  shorelines  and  reflect  the 
deep  concern  which  all  the  people  of  On- 
tario feel  for  these  people. 


MERCURY  CONTAMINATION 
WARNING 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Health):  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  fish  in  some  waters  in 
northern  Ontario,  particularly  in  the  Wabi- 
goon  and  lower  English  River  areas,  have 
been  found  to  contain  unacceptable  high 
amounts  of  mercury,  the  Ministry  of  Health 
is  taking  further  action  to  warn  those  people 
in  the  areas,  who  may  be  affected,  of  the 
health  hazard  in  eating  these  fish.  This  ac- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  taken  with  the 
co-operation  and  active  assistance  of  other 
ministries  and  their  personnel  who  have  also 
been  involved  in  this  matter  in  the  past. 

The  warning  will  be  conveyed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  A  booklet  will  be  made 
available  through  all  channels  that  routinely 
provide  information  on  fishing  in  Ontario. 
The  booklet,  prepared  by  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources,  will  cover  all  lakes  that 
have  been  sampled.  The  mercury  content  of 
fish  in  any  given  area  will  be  provided 
where  available  on  request  to  the  local  of- 
fice of  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 
Each  household  in  and  adjacent  to  an  area 
known  to  have  fish  that  constitute  a  health 
hazard  if  eaten  will  be  sent  a  letter  out- 
lining the  danger  and  suggesting  equally 
nutritious  substitutes. 

Members  of  government  staff  who  normal- 
ly come  in  contact  with  the  public  will  be 
informed  of  the  hazard  and  of  the  informa- 
tion available.  Information  will  also  be  made 
available  to  tourists  through  channels  appro- 
priate to  their  needs,  such  as  health  units, 
offices  of  Indian  affairs,  municipal  offices, 
tourist  information  offices,  tourist  camps  and 
purveyors  of  fishing  licences.  The  fishing 
licence  will  carry  an  appropriate  warning  as 
well,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  programme  will  be 
carried  out  immediately  in  the  Wabigoon 
and  lower  English  River  areas,  then  in  other 
areas  of  the  province  where  it  is  deemed 
necessary. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  The  minister 
ought  to  be  ashamed.  Is  that  all  he  is 
doing?  (    T(<i    L 

.«    .'"   INDUSTRY  AND  TOURISM 
EXPLORATION  TEAMS 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is  my  pleas- 
use  to  present  for  the  information  of  the 
members  of  the  House  reports  on  eight  out 
of  the  10  exploration  teams  which  were  set 
up  by  the  former  Minister  of  Industry  and 
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Tourism  (Mr.  White)  in  March,  1972.  At  the 
moment  we  have  received,  as  I  say,  eight 
out  of  10  reports  over  the  last  few  weeks. 
The  teams  were  composed  of  leaders  in 
the  business  and  academic  fields.  May  I  in- 
form the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  they  were 
men  and  women  who  voluntarily  gave  their 
time  and  talent  on  behalf  of  Ontario.  For  the 
information  of  the  House,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 80  persons  participating  in  the 
teams  and  10  out  of  the  80  were  women. 

Their  purpose  was  to  provide  the  minister 
with  advice  under  the  broad  terms  of  refer- 
ence, with  an  emphasis  on  wide-ranging 
discussion- 
Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  I  am 
glad  for  a  few  gratuitous  tidbits  now  and 
again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  glad  that  at  least 
we  were  able  to  make  that  point  with  the 
Hon.  member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  He  is  blush- 
ing. He  is  actually  blushing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  May  I  say  that  the  em- 
phasis was  on  wide-ranging  discussions  rath- 
er than  on  in-depth  research.  It  was  the 
^-  purpose  of  the  teams  that  they  should  not  be 
interfered  with  by  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
civil  service  of  this  province,  and  that  they 
should  review  ideas  and  suggestions  that 
may  be  had  been  reviewed  by  government 
some  time  before  but  never  put  into  prac- 
tice. They  examined  a  number  of  subjects 
to  assist  the  ministry  in  adjusting  present 
programmes  and  developing  new  programmes 
to  meet  the  needs  of  industry,  particularly 
small  businesses,  for  the  overall  good  of  the 
province  and  its  people. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  these  reports  to  the  minister  are  not  to 
be  considered  at  this  time  as  govenmient 
policy.  They  are  now  being  reviewed  by  a 
special  force  of  oflBcials  in  the  ministry,  with 
input  from  other  interested  government 
agencies. 

I  would  also  like  at  this  time  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
teams  for  their  considerable  efforts  in  putting 
these  reports  together  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism  over 
the  next  few  years. 


RYERSON  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 

Hon.  J.  McNie  (Minister  of  Colleges  and 
Universities):   Mr.   Speaker,   I  would  like  to 


make  a  statement  having  regard  to  the  situ- 
ation at  Ryerson.  With  your  permission,  I 
may  expand  somewhat  on  the  statement  as 
such,  but  I  think  the  matter  deserves  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  report  there's 
quiet  on  all  fronts,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't. 
For  those  in  the  House  who  are  not  too  well 
acquainted  with  this  matter,  there  are  a 
number  of  fronts  involved,  most  of  which  at 
one  time  or  another  over  the  past  few  weeks 
have  been  alluded  to  in  this  House  or  in  the 
press  and  in  various  public  and  private  cor- 
respondence. 

Our  ministry  has  taken  the  position  that 
the  matter  has  been  and  still  is  one  to  be 
settled  by  the  Ryerson  community  if  at  all 
possible.  Notwithstanding  many  hard  words, 
I  honestly  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  pro- 
gress has  been  made. 

On  the  financial  front  there  are  reassurances 
by  the  management  that  the  books  are  open 
for  all  to  view,  if  not  always  to  comprehend. 
A  comprehensive  study  of  the  administration 
organization  will  be  completed  shortly  by  a 
leading  independent  management  consultant 
group. 

On  the  academic  side  we  have  a  non- 
confidence  vote  by  the  faculty  protesting  the 
way  in  which  matters  have  been  handled  by 
the  president  recently,  but  not  dealing  with 
the  essential  conduct  of  the  academic  life  of 
this  school,  which  has  blazed  many  new  and 
worthwhile  trails.  With  the  resources  avail- 
able to  them  through  current  funding,  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  ministry's  opinion  why 
their  "Open  College"  initiatives  and  others 
cannot  be  sustained  if  they  accord  it  a  high 
enough  priority,  even  if  station  CJRT  were 
to  be  lost  to  them.  There  are  other  ways  in 
which  the  present  8%  hours  of  "Open  Col- 
lege" broadcasting  could  readily  be  compen- 
sated for  if  necessary. 

The  administration  and  board  of  governors 
have  reaffirmed  that  the  CJRT  station,  not- 
withstanding its  importance,  does  not  enjoy 
a  high  enough  priority  at  this  juncture  to 
warrant  the  expense  involved  in  sustaining  it. 
As  a  result,  the  government  is  prepared  to 
provide  interim  conditional  financing,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  follovdng  letter  to  Mr.  Ian 
Kennedy,   chairman  of  the  board: 

I  am  writing  with  respect  to  the  Ryerson 
board  of  governors'  decision  to  close  down 
radio  station  CJRT  June  1  due  to  what 
they  regard  as  more  pressing  priorities.  In 
the  light  of  this  decision,  our  ministry  is 
prepared  to  make  the  following  temporary 
arrangements.  These  arrangements  will 
afford  the  goverimient  the  opportunity  to 
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assess  the  future  of  CJRT  in  the  context  of 
a  much  larger  review,  presently  imder  way, 
concerning  educational  broadcasting  in  die 
province. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Pretty  quick  resultsl 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie:  The  conditions  are  as 
follows: 

1.  Funds  to  the  amount  of  $75,000  will 
be  made  available  to  Ryerson  Polytechnical 
Institute  for  the  sole  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing the  operation  of  CJRT  for  a  period  of 
approximately  six  months. 

2.  The  station  will  be  operated  for  that 
period  in  its  present  manner  with  its  cur- 
rent staff,  unless  otherwise  agreed  to  by  the 
ministry. 

3.  The  ministry  must  be  a  party  to  any 
discussions,  negotiations  or  arrangements  in 
which  the  oflBcers  of  Ryerson  Polytechnical 
Institute  may  engage  with  respect  to  the 
future  of  the  station, 

4.  The  financial  accounts  of  the  station 
will  be  made  available  to  the  ministry  dur- 
ing the  period  of  funding. 

5.  An  initial  payment  of  $25,000  will  be 
made  at  the  time  you  indicate  your  accept- 
ance of  the  proposal  outlined  above.  Sub- 
sequent payments  up  to  $75,000  will  be 
made  at  appropriate  intervals,  so  long  as 
the  ministry  is  convinced  that  the  funds 
continue  to  be  put  to  proper  use. 

That's  the  end  of  quote  and  the  end  of  a 
substantial  part  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  dealt  briefly  with  the 
financing,  administration,  "Open  College"  and 
radio  station  aspects  of  this  particular  prob- 
lem. The  last  matter  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  diflBcult  and  the 
most  discomforting  one. 

For  some  three  weeks  now  there  has  been 
an  occupation  of  the  14th  floor  by  persons 
protesting  the  layoff  of  maintenance  staff.  It 
is  my  own  opinion  that  these  persons  and 
their  wives  and  children,  most  of  whom  speak 
little  if  any  English,  are  being  used  by  cer- 
tain parties  whose  primary  interest  is  not  to 
secure  gainful  employment  for  them  but 
rather  to  exploit  them  in  the  interest  of  dis- 
crediting and  bringing  down  the  Ryerson 
management.  Whatever  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Ryerson  management,  these  14th-floor 
tactics  are  completely  indefensible,  in  my 
opinion. 

I  am  personally  satisfied,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  invite  other  members  of  the  House  to  satisfy 
themselves  likewise,  that  suitable  alternative 


employment  has  been  made  available  in  other 
organizations  for  these  unfortunate  persons. 
I  am  further  satisfied  that  representations, 
which  I  consider  to  be  almost  unprecedented 
in  their  scope,  have  been  made  to  introduce 
these  people  to  the  prospective  employers  for 
interviews  and  to  secure  certain  permanent 
employment  in  most  cases  at  wages  close  to 
or  larger  than  those  being  paid  at  present. 

I  am  sorry  to  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
majority  of  these  unemployed  persons  have 
chosen  not  to  follow  up  these  leads,  which  is 
a  great  tragedy.  At  one  point  there  were 
several  specific  listed  potential  opportunities 
for  every  unemployed  worker.  Although  the 
lists  were  challenged  by  a  few,  they  have 
subsequently  proved  to  be  essentially  sound. 

I  might  say  that  the  community  owes  a 
debt  to  the  many  persons  at  Ryerson  and 
many  others  in  the  private  sector  who  have 
striven  to  resolve  this  problem  under  very 
diflBcult  and  trying  circumstances.  On  behalf 
of  the  government  and  Ryerson,  I  want  to 
thank  the  members  opposite,  and  particularly 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  Ceorge  (Mrs.  Camp- 
bell), for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  this 
matter  and  for  their  forbearance. 

In  this  statement  I  have  chosen  not  to  get 
into  many  side  issues,  important  as  they 
may  be,  because  at  this  time  I  believe  they 
will  contribute  nothing  to  the  resolution  of 
the  basic  present  problems  which  I  described 
the  other  day  as  essentially  humanitarian.  I 
am  persuaded  by  the  considerable  informa- 
tion I  have  received  that  the  institution  does 
not  need  all  the  maintenance  staff  originally 
on  its  payroll,  and  I  respect  the  autonomy 
of  the  institution  to  deal  with  this  over- 
staflRng,  although  I  reserve  the  right,  as  mem- 
bers have  and  as  the  faculty  has,  to  question 
the  administration's  handling  of  the  matter. 
However,  as  I  have  stated,  I  am  satisfied 
that  suitable  alternative  employment  has  been 
made  available  and  that  other  options  con- 
tinue to  be  explored  by  CUPE.  And  I  would 
be  prepared  to  examine  this  matter  in  full 
detail  with  the  leaders  of  the  opposition 
parties  to  reassure  them  also. 

Just  one  other  pertinent  reference,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  invited  ourselves,  through  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  governors  of  Ryer- 
son, to  make  available  our  financial  people 
to  make  an  up-to-date  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion. They  have  accepted  this  invitation  and 
I  would  hope  we  will  be  able  to  sit  down 
with  them  very  shortly  and  take  a  look  at 
the  financial  situation. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
statement  which  I  made  a  few  moments  ago 
concerning  the  support  for  Great  Lakes  fund- 
ing, in  relation  to  the  loan  fund  I  said,  and 
the  statement  reads,  "$1  million,"  whereas  it 
should  read  "$50  million." 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Mr,  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order  before  the  oral  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  what  is  your  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  Shulman:  Last  night,  sir,  during  com- 
mittee of  supply,  members  of  this  party  asked 
the  Solicitor  General  to  outline  what  air- 
planes he  had  used  in  this  past  year  and  the 
chairman  at  the  time  ruled  us  out  of  order. 
I  want  to  point  out,  sir,  there  was  a  prece- 
dent set  the  previous  night.  When  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  for  Justice  (Mr.  Kerr)  was 
asked  the  same  questions  the  chairman  did 
not  object,  the  questions  were  allowed  and 
the  minister  replied.  But  for  some  reason  it 
was  found  very  necessary  yesterday  not  to 
allow  the  Solicitor  General  to  answer  that 
question,  sir.  I  suggest  that  the  chairman 
erred.  I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  record  and 
overrule  him  and  allow  us  to  ask  that  ques- 
tion and  find  out  just  what  airplanes  the 
Solicitor  General  did  use  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  point  of  order 
in  these  proceedings  of  the  House. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson:  The  member  wasn't 
there  last  night. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  point  of  order  in  the  com- 
mittee must  be  dealt  with  in  committee. 
Was  that  the  one  where  the  chairman's  ruling 
was  challenged?  If  so,  that  matter  was  settled 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Henderson  (Lambton):  The  mem- 
ber wasn't  here,  was  he? 

Mr.  Shulman:  It  wasn't  voted  on.  The  point 
of  order  I  am  making,  sir- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  That  matter 
was  duly  dealt  with  when  the  chairman's 
ruling  was  challenged  and  disposed  of  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sir,  the  rules  of  this  House 
state  that  if  the  chairman  makes  an  error 
we  may  appeal  to  the  Speaker.  What  I  am 
doing  at  the  present  time,  sir,  is  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  you  the  chairman  made  an  error. 


I  am  appealing  to  you  to  examine  the  ruling 
he   made   and   to   rule   on   that  matter. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  The 
member  never  made  an  error,  of  course. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  chairman  made  an 
error  then  it  undoubtedly  was  dealt  with  at 
the  time.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  full 
circumstances,  but  any  point  of  order  must 
be  dealt  with  in  committee. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Sir,  on  this  point  of  order, 
I  suggest  to  you  that  according  to  the  rules 
of  this  House  you  are  in  error. 

Mr.  Henderson:  Out  of  order!  He  wasn't 
there. 

Mr.  Shulman:  If  the  chairman  makes  an 
error  that  is  not  dealt  with  in  committee,  we 
have  the  right  to  appeal  to  you,  sir.  If  in 
doubt,  may  I  suggest  you  consult  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House.  If  the  chairman  made 
an  error  we  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Shulman:  May  I  finish  my  point  of 
order? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
No.  The  Speaker  made  a  ruling.  It  is  in  the 
debate. 

Mr.  Shulman:  The  Speaker  hasn't  made  a 
ruling.  All  I  am  asking  you  to  do,  sir,  is  ex- 
amine the  transcript  from  last  night;  or  if  you 
feel  you  do  not  vsdsh  to  do  so,  ask  our  per- 
manent Speaker  to  do  so;  and  determine  if 
the  chairman  did  make  an  error.  If  he  has 
made  an  error  I  am  asking  you  to  have  this 
matter  reviewed. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  certainly  review  the 
situation,  but  I  believe  my  answer  is  correct. 

Oral  questions. 


MERCURY  CONTAMINATION  WARNING 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Health,  following  his  state- 
ment regarding  mercury  pollution  and  the 
remedies  that  he  is  proposing  for  the  Wabi- 
goon  and  English  River  residents:  How  can 
he  believe  that  a  booklet  pointing  out  the 
problems  and  risks  to  the  local  residents— 
almost  all  of  them  Indians— is  suflBcient  when 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  government  of 
Ontario  for  having  permitted  the  original 
mercury  losses  and  the  methylmercury  pollu- 
tion which  has  made  the  Indians'  primary 
food  supply  inedible,  and  in  fact  seriously 
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dangerous?  Would  not  the  Minister  of  Health 
think  that  they  should  take  one  further  step 
and  provide  alternative  food  sources  during 
the  period  when  it  is  apparent  that  the  In- 
dian community  is  not  as  convinced  of  the 
real  dangers  in  continuing  to  eat  the  fish 
from  these  polluted  sources? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  '(Ottavi'a  East):  Does  the 
minister  want  them  to  eat  the  booklet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  just 
pointing  out  what  I  was  doing  as  Minister  of 
Health,  and  my  responsibility.  I  wasn't  re- 
ferring to  what  other  action  would  be  taken 
by  other  ministers. 

Mr.  Reid:  No  action  at  all.  It  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  pleasel 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  am  merely  accepting 
my  responsibility  in  making  known  to  the 
inhabitants  in  that  area  the  dangers  to  them 
of  eating  fish  contaminated  by  mercury.  I'm 
taking  every  step  possible  to  make  them 
aware  in  areas  where  they  shouldn't  eat  any 
fish.  In  other  areas  where  the  level  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  they  can  eat  a  certain  quantity 
of  fish,  either  daily  or  once  or  twice  a  week, 
this  will  be  all  spelled  out  very  clearly  to 
them,  so  that  they'll  know  the  hazards. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Who  is 
responsible  for  the  mercury? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I'm  much  in  the  same 
position  as  I'm  in  vdth  alcohol,  tobacco  and 
other  substances  which  are  injurious  to 
health. 

Mr.  Reid:  There  is  a  difference  between 
those  and  starving  to  death. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  can  point  out  the 
hazards  but  there  is  no  way  I  can  prevent 
people  from  indulging.  There  is  no  way  I 
can  stop  an  individual  from  going  in  there 
and  catching  the  fish  and  eating  it. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Stop  the  polluter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  But  it  is  nw  responsibility 
to  make  certain  that  every  effort  is  made  to 
advise  him  that  he  shouldn't  be  doing  it,  and 
believe  me  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary,  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Surely  the  minister  must 
be  aware  that  he  is  the  one  person  whose 
concern  in  this  matter  must  be  far  more 
than  simply  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  the 
Indians  of  eating  the  polluted  fish.  To  com- 
pare that  with  pointing  out  the  dangers  in 
drinking  liquor  and  smoking  cigarettes,  in  my 
view,  indicates  a  serious  misapprehension  of 
the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  State  your  question. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
of  the  minister:  Would  he  not  agree  that  he 
is  the  one  person  in  the  cabinet  who  must 
take  the  primary  responsibility  to  see  that 
these  people  are  provided  with  healthy  food 
and  not  simply  referred  to  as  a  group  that 
might  indulge  in  these  polluted  fish,  which  is 
their  only  source  of  food,  when  the  minister 
knows  perfectly  well  that  over  the  years  these 
warnings  have  been  delivered  and  the  Indian 
population  chose  to  ignore  them?  Would  the 
minister  not  agree  that  his  statement  is  not 
suflBcient  and  that  he  has  got  to  take  a  much 
stronger  stand  in  this  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  must  further  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  cannot  provide  food  to 
the  people  in  that  area. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  They  do  not  indulge  in 
food;  they  have  got  to  have  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  That  is  not  my  responsi- 
bility. I  have  no  budget  to  provide  food. 

Mr.  Reid:  Their  health  is  the  minister's 
responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  My  responsibility  is 
health,  not  providing  food. 

Mr.  Roy:  Food  is  health. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 
Is  this  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  min- 
ister's very  limited  view  of  his  own  responsi- 
bilities, and  I  don't  for  one  minute  grant 
that,  given  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  you  have  a  question? 

Mr.  Foulds:  —doesn't  he  feel  that  it  is  his 
responsibility  and  his  ministry's  responsibility 
to  get  a  field  person  in  that  area,  who  speaks 
the  language  of  the  people,  to  go  door  to 
door  to  tell  them  of  the  danger? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is 
necessary,  we  certainly  will.  I  have  had  one 
of  the  members  of  my  staff  working  on  this 
very  closely  with  the  Indians  in  the  area  and 
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others  concerned.  The  proposals  that  I  have 
mentioned  today  have  been  recommendations 
from  them.  If  there  is  a  need  for  this,  cer- 
tainly it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Reid:  What  does  the  minister  mean? 
Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  can  now  advise  me,  in  answer  to  a 
question  I  asked  him  some  time  ago,  why  his 
people  did  not  inform  the  Indian  people  liv- 
ing in  the  English-Wabigoon  area  about  the 
fact  they  had  these  high  levels  of  mercury  in 
their  systems?  Why  did  they  wait  almost  two 
years,  until  March  of  this  year,  to  tell  them 
of  this  hazard? 

The  second  part  of  the  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is,  does  the  minister  seriously  think 
that  giving  them  the  choice  of  either  eating 
contaminated  fish  or  starving  to  death  is 
really  a  choice? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first 
place,  the  answer  to  the  first  part  of  the 
question  is  that  the  delay  was  necessary 
because  of  the  survey  and  the  studies  that 
were  going  on.  All  the  people  in  that  area 
had  their  blood  samples  taken  and  rechecked, 
as  he  is  aware. 

Mr.  Reid:  It  took  two  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  sure  that  the  hon.  member  realizes  that 
while  this  is  a  staple  food  in  the  area,  it  is 
not  the  only  food,  and  that  some  method 
must  be  devised  for  a  substitute  or  even  per- 
haps to  have  fish  flown  into  the  area.  Here 
again  the  locals  were  very  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  having  fish  flown  in  from 
other  areas  and  handed  out  to  them.  They 
said,  "This  isn't  what  we  want.  We  don't 
want  a  handout."  They  said,  "We  have 
fished  to  provide  food  for  our  families.  We'd 
be  much  farther  ahead  if  we  could  be  pro- 
vided with  other  types  of  employment  and 
then  we  could  buy  the  fish  if  we  wanted  to 
if  it  was  flown  in." 

These  are  areas,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  are 
really  not  within  my  jurisdiction  to  deal  with 
but  I'm  sure  the  members  will  learn  within 
a  week  or  two  from  now  what  other  steps 
are  being  taken  by  other  ministries  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  have  more  questions? 

Mr.   Reid:   After   three   years   of  inaction! 


Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  the  last  supplement- 
ary. The  hon.  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Had  the 
minister's  ministry  or  any  other  ministry  of 
goverimient  considered  seeking  restitution 
from  the  off^ending  companies,  so  that  if 
there  is  any  assistance  to  be  provided  to 
any  group  in  the  area  which  is  affected  by 
the  high  mercury  levels,  that  restitution  will 
be  sought  from  the  ofi^ending  company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
I  can't  speak  for  the  other  ministries  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions? 


SALES  TAX  ON  ENERGY 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  question  of  the  Treas- 
urer, Mr.  Speaker:  Can  he  qualify  the  appli- 
cation of  the  proposed  seven  per  cent  tax  on 
energy  to  the  agricultural  industry?  Would 
the  use  of  electrical  energy  be  exempt  under 
the  provisions  of  his  budget  as  announced? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Yes.  As  indicated 
in  the  budget  statement,  and  shown  more 
explicitly  on  page  10  of  the  budget  high- 
lights, on  all  energy  being  used  in  the  pro- 
duction or  processing  of  goods,  the  primary 
and  secondary  sector  will  be  exempt. 

To  be  more  explicit,  a  fuel  used  to  heat 
greenhouses  will  be  exempted,  as  I  indicated 
yesterday  to  my  hon.  friend.  Electricity  used 
for  milking  machines  will  be  exempted.  Na- 
tural gas  used  for  fowling  houses  will  be 
exempted.  I'll  be  introducing  the  bill  in  an 
hour  from  now  and  this  will  be  made  clear. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  We  should 
start  manufacturing  meters.  We  would  make 
a  mint. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Does  this  mean  that  the 
farmers  will  have  to  have  separate  meters 
on  their  power  supplies  for  the  various  pieces 
of  apparatus  that  the  minister  would  con- 
sider to  be  exempt,  that  is  as  opposed  to  the 
electricity  used  for  lighting  purposes  and  the 
gas  used  in  the  farmhouse? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Gosh,  I  didn't  think  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Will  the  minister  supply 
meters? 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  are  right  now  ob- 
taining data  from  those  other  jurisdictions 
where  this  tax  has  been  in  effect  for  a  long 
time.  For  instance,  in  British  Columbia  there 
is  a  five  per  cent  retail  sales  tax  on  all  forms 
of  energy,  including  domestic  heating,  domes- 
tic cooking,  commercial  heating  and  com- 
mercial manufacturing.  We  are  finding  out 
from  Saskatchewan,  which  applies  the  tax  to 
domestic  electric  heating  and  domestic  elec- 
tric cooking;  from  Manitoba  which  applies 
its  retail  sales  tax  to  everything  except  do- 
mestic heating- 
Mr.  Roy:  They're  all  NDP  provinces. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  From  the  Province  of 
Quebec  which  applies  eight  per  cent  across 
the  board  to  everything— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —with  a  90  per  cent 
drawback  for  manufacturing  only;  and  from 
Newfoundland  which  applies  its  retail  sales 
tax  of  seven  per  cent— we  are  finding  out 
how  they  apportion  those  costs.  My  initial 
report  is  that  an  arbitrary  assignment  of  elec- 
trical power  is  made,  for  instance,  of  75 
cents  per  month  for  the  farm  household,  to 
use  the  member's  example. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the 
decision  to  put  the  tax  on  power— as  the 
minister  described  it  in  his  budget— and  of  the 
problems  that  have  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  over  the  last  few 
days  from  members  on  all  sides,  would  it  not 
be  possible  for  him  to  moderate  this  tax, 
or  even  more  properly  withdraw  it- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Withdraw  it! 
Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  —before  he  actually 
brings  in  the  legislation  which,  if  passed— 
and  I  don't  doubt  that  it  would  be  passed— 
would  in  fact  implement  this  monstrosity 
that  has  sprung  full  blown  from  the  brow  of 
the  Treasurer? 

Mr.  Reid:  A  budgeting  nightmare  I 

Hon.    Mr.    White:    Mr.    Speaker,    I    can't 
agree  with  that.  I  have  indicated  that  British 
Columbia- 
Mr.  Lewis:  A  good  thing  the  minister  has 
a  largish  brow. 


Hon.  Mr.  White:  —to  some  extent  Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba,  Quebec  and  Newfound- 
land all  have  this  tax. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  What  kind  of  justifica- 
tion is  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

An  hon.  member:  I'd  like  to  hear.  I'm 
rather  anxious  to  hear,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  As  do  many  jurisdictions 
of  the  United  States.  The  proceeds  from  this 
tax  are  being  returned  to  our  people  by  the 
new  retail  sales  tax  credit  in  a  way  that 
shifts  the  burden  of  this  tax  from  the  less 
prosperous  citizens  to  the  richer  citizens. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  nonsense,  and  the  Treas- 
urer knows  it  is  nonsense.  If  the  proceeds 
are  being  returned  why  apply  the  tax? 

A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker— this  bud- 
get becomes  more  of  a  nightmare  for  the 
Treasurer  every  day.  Is  he  now  saying  to  the 
House  that  he  implemented  a  pretty  sophisti- 
cated tax,  like  a  seven  per  cent  sales  tax 
on  energy,  without  any  advance  calculation 
as  to  its  effects  on  various  sectors  of  On- 
tario's economy? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Or  how  to  have  it  collected. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  kind  of  a  Treasurer  is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  didn't  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  why  is  he  now  looking  at 
his  tables? 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  is  now  consulting  with 
other  jurisdictions. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  made  close  estimates 
of  our  anticipated  revenues  and  of  our  antici- 
pated sales  tax  credits.  What  perhaps  hasn't 
been  made  obvious  to  this  House  and  to  the 
media,  although  I  did  touch  on  it  a  couple 
of  days  ago— 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  hasn't  been  made  obvious  to 
the  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —is  the  fact  that  this  tax 
is  apphed  in  the  provinces  I  have  men- 
tioned— 

Mr.  Lewis;  Yes,  so? 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  —and  now  that  the  bud- 
get has  been  released,  including  highly  con- 
fidential material,  we  are  able  to  go  out  in 
a  public  way  and  consult  with  certain 
energy  companies  and  those  jurisdictions 
where  energy  has  been  taxed  for  years. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh,  what  does  that 
mean? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
if  I  may,  would  the  Treasurer  advise  if, 
prior  to  his  budget  address,  he  informed 
his  cabinet  colleagues,  the  Minister  of 
Health  and  the  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Wells),  of  the  imposition  of  this  tax  and  its 
effect  on  local  boards  and  commissions  of 
health  and  school  boards- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  This  is  not 
supplementary   to   the   original   question, 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  —and  did  he  make  a  cal- 
culation- 
Mr.   Speaker:   Order  pleasel   It  may  be  a 
new  question,  but  it's  not  a  supplementary 
question  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  may  I  suggest  to 
you,  with  the  greatest  respect,  that  we  are 
questioning  in  connection  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  seven  per  tax  on  energy  sources- 
Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  And 
whether  he  calculated  the  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker:  But  it  is  not  related  to  the 
matter  of  a  tax  on  farm  energy. 

Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
have  further  questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
bound  to  secrecy  respecting  cabinet  deliber- 
ations;   that    must    be    evident   to    the    hon. 
member- 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  Well,  he  has  taken  it  upon 
himself   to   respond,   and   I   didn't  have   the 
opportunity   of  finalizing  my  question- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 
Mr.  Bullbrook:  If  he  did- 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  I  did  not  hear  the 
minister's  response.  The  hon  member  will 
have  his  turn. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  responded  to  my  ques- 
tion, which  you  didn't  permit  me  to  finish. 
Now  if  you  would  permit  me  to  finish  the 
question- 


Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  sorry,  I  didn't  even  hear 
it. 

Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
have  further  questions? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Are  you  not  going  to 
permit  me  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Not  at  this  stage. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Then  why  do  you  permit 
the  minister  to  respond? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  would  put  a  new 
question  to  the  Treasurer.  Can  he  inform 
the  House  what  consultations  were  taken 
into  account  by  the  Treasurer  with  his  col- 
leagues in  the  other  departments,  and  even 
with  the  other  representatives  of  his  party, 
if  not  the  community  at  large,  before  he 
made  this  outrageous  decision  to  impose  a 
seven  per  cent  tax  on  energy? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
had  many  meetings— I  suppose  almost  with- 
out number— with  all  of  the  experts  available 
to  US- 
Mr.  Foulds:  They  didn't  include  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, though. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —during  which  time  we 
explored  every  alternative  available  vAth 
respect  to  the  proceeds  from  those  additional 
revenues,  the  implications  for  our  economy, 
the  costs  of  administration  and  so  on.  Not 
having  gone  through  the  process  before,  I 
can't  imagine  a  more  intensive  and  search- 
ing study  of  the  alternatives  than  we  had 
this  year. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker!  I  believe  it  now  to 
be  in  order  to  ask  the  Treasurer  if  he  could 
tell  us  if  he  effected  a  calculation  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  his  cabinet  colleagues 
what  the  cost  of  the  imposition  of  this  tax 
would  be  on  local  hospital  commissions  and 
local  school  boards. 

Mrs.    Campbell:    And    municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
I  may  or  may  not  have  told  my  colleagues  is 
a  matter  I  cannot  discuss,  having  been  sworn 
to  secrecy. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Fortunately  they  are  too. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  asking  what  the  Treas- 
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urer  told  his  cabinet  colleagues.  My  question 
is,  did  he  make  a  calculation  as  to  what 
it  would  cost  local  boards  of  health  and  local 
school  boards?  Did  he  or  did  he  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  made  every  possible 
calculation  that  we  could  make- 
Mr.  R.  F.   Nixon:  Except  those. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —without  revealing  our 
intentions  to  the  public,  which  would  be  a 
gross  break  with  tradition  and  a  very  serious 
breach  of  ethics. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  One  final  supplementary: 
Since  these  calculations  were  made,  would 
the  Treasurer  therefore  now  inform  the  House 
how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  throughout  the 
province  to  hospital  commissions  and  local 
boards  of  health  in  connection  with  the  im- 
position of  this  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  the  cost  to  the  hos- 
pital system,  including  mental  hospitals,  gen- 
eral hospitals,  mental  health  clinics  and  such 
like  is  approximately  $1  billion.  The  energy 
costs  for  these  hospitals  and  clinics  is  a  sum 
which  would  yield  $700,000,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  all  of  this  energy  was  taxed. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  For  this  year?  What  about 
schools?  Would  the  Treasurer  provide  that 
figure? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  the  figure  for  school 
boards  is  $2  million. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Supple- 
mentary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Are  nursing  homes  included 
in  that  calculation? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  anything  that's  in 
the  public  sector  would  be  included. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Why  did  the  minister  not  con- 
sider exempting  school  boards  and  hospital 
boards  from  the  tax,  as  he  did  the  corporate 
sector? 

Mrs.  Campbell:  And  municipalities. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker- 


Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary  from  the 
member  for  Scarborough  West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now  that  George  Gathercole 
indirectly  has  described  the  Treasurer's  pro- 
posal for  individual  meters  as  ridiculous.  I 
am  paraphrasing  him— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  I  would  say  the 
member  is! 

Mr.  Lewis:  —but  that  was  the  gist  of  what 
I  heard  him  say  this  morning.  He  said  in 
effect  it  was  preposterous,  but  he  didn't  want 
to  say  that  to  the  Treasurer. 

Now  that  he's  described  it  in  those  relative 
terms,  how  is  the  Treasurer  going  to  prevent 
landlords  in  Ontario  from  passing  on  the 
seven  per  cent  energy  tax  to  their  tenants? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  tenants  will  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  retail  sales  tax  credit  along  with 
property  owners.  It  will  likewise  be  obvious 
the  tenants  fall  into  two  categories:  Those 
who  have  leases  which  will  isolate  them  from 
this  increase  until  the  end  of  that  lease,  the 
cost  being  borne  in  full  by  the  landlord. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  those  who  rent 
properties  without  leases,  who  are  subjected 
to  rental   increases   if  costs  go  up— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —or  if  the  landlord  per- 
versely increases  the  rents  anyway.  I  suppose 
the  only  protection  the  tenant  has  is  to  seek 
out  a  fairer  rent. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Move 
out  on  the  Scrooges! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right,  so  then,  by  way  of  sup- 
plementary, it  is  entirely  possible— and  in  fact 
likely— that  one  of  the  direct  eff^ects  of  the 
seven  per  cent  energy  tax  will  be  to  have- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  a  question? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I've  put  it  in  a  very  ob- 
vious  interrogative— very   obvious. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  bit  lengthy,  but 
obvious. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Lengthy,  but  obvious! 

One  of  the  obvious  effects  of  the  energy 
tax  is  to  persuade  and  to  encourage  land- 
lords to  raise  rents  at  this  point  in  time,  to 
pass  it  on  to  the  tenant.  And  the  Treasurer 
has  no  guarantee,  has  he,  that  that  will  be 
prevented? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

Mr.  Lewis:  None  at  all,  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No, 

Mr.  Speaker:  We'll  still  have  one  more 
supplementary  from  the  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes,  Mr,  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Treasurer  has  met  with  some  of  the  area 
mimicipalities,  can  he  tell  me  what  the  effect 
is  on  the  municipalities  and  their  budgeting 
as  they  see  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  we  are  shifting 
$440  million  more  to  the  municipalities,  in- 
cluding $180  million  in  brand  new  grants. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Whatever  additional  costs 
they  are  faced  with  will  be  a  very  minute 
percentage  of  those  very  large  transfers. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  should  really  allow  one 
more  supplementary  because  the  member  for 
Ottawa  East  was  on  his  feet  earlier. 

Mr.  Roy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  would  like  to  ask  of  the  Treasurer,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  we  are  presently  con- 
sidering all  the  estimates  of  various  govern- 
ment departments,  if  he  would  advise  us  how 
much  more  money  we'll  have  to  put  into  these 
estimates,  considering  his  seven  per  cent 
sales  tax— for  Government  Services,  for  in- 
stance; Correctional  Services;  and  all  these 
institutions,  which  will  have  to  pay  the  seven 
per  cent  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr,  Speaker,  the  reason 
the  estimates  were  late  this  year  is  because 
we  didn't  want  to  forecast  the  budgetary 
changes,  so  there  vdll  be  no  additional 
changes  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  I  think  we've 
had  enough  on  that  subject. 

Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
have  further  questions? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 

West, 


EFFECT  OF  ENERGY  TAX  ON 
EDUCATION  COSTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  just  one  further  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Education  on  this:  Since 
school  board  costs  have  now  been  increased 
unexpectedly  by  $2  million,  does  he  intend 
to  adjust  the  ceilings  he  has  placed  accord- 
ingly? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
We  are  presently  studying  that  and  I  cannot 
give  the  member  an  answer  to  that  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  That  was 

asked  yesterday, 

Mr.  Foulds:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary  from  the  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  minister 
considering,  through  the  regulations,  chang- 
ing the  weighting  factors  in  the  grants  given 
to  the  local  boards,  particularly  to  those  in 
northern  Ontario,  because  of  the  extra  in- 
crease in  cost  of  heat  and  light  in  that  part 
of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  part 
of  the  study,  I  can  assure  the  hon,  member 
that  for  next  year  that  will  certainly  be  con- 
sidered. As  for  this  year,  what  we  do  will  be 
studied  in  the  next  few  weeks, 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  that's  all  the  minister  can 
do  is  study. 

An  hon.  member:  No,  we  do  more  than 
those  guys. 

Mr.  Roy:  Give  us  some  answers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
West  has  a  further  question. 


OHIP  CUTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Health. 

How  is  it  that,  in  light  of  the  estimates  in 
the  Social  Development  field,  which  we  re- 
ceived on  our  desks  just  a  little  while  ago, 
none  of  the  intended  or  envisaged  cuts  in  uie 
area  of  the  Ontario  Health  Insurance  Plan  are 
incorporated  in  the  budgetary  allocation? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  lid  that  the  policy 
minister  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  lid  the  goverrmient  is 
putting  on. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  think  members  will  find 
it  there.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  make  compari- 
sons between  1971-1972  and  1972-1973,  when 
I  think  the  increase  was  14  per  cent  and 
1973-1974  where  the  increase  is  something 
like  six  per  cent,  that's  a  considerable  differ- 


Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  further  question, 
then,  can  the  minister  explain  to  me  how  he 
justifies  a  jump  of  some  $28  million  or  better, 
up  to  $600  million  now,  for  the  Ontario 
Health  Insurance  Plan,  which  on  a  fairly 
rough  but  reasonably  accurate  division  works 
out  to  an  annual  gross  income  of  $75,000 
fee-for-service  per  practising  physician  in  this 
province?  Now  how  is  that  putting  the  lid  on 
medical  expenditures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  These  are  matters,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  will  be  discussed,  un- 
doubtedly, when  the  estimates  come  up.  If 
we  talk  about  this  increase  in  that  particular 
item,  up  until  the  present  time  there  has 
been  an  annual  increase  of  five  to  six  per 
cent  by  increased  usage  of  the  programme. 
We  have  cut  that  back  to  four  per  cent  this 
year.  Then  there  is  always  an  increase,  which 
is  necessary  due  to  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion, which  has  been  estimated  at  two  per 
cent.  So  that  represents  a  six  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  total  payments. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  even 
calculating  the  expanding  number  of  physi- 
cians, it  does  work  out  to  this  extraordinary 
gross  figure.  I  am  asking  the  minister  how  he 
reconciles  that  with  the  economies  which  he 
has  mentioned,  the  Treasurer  has  mentioned, 
and  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  has  mentioned. 
The  Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Welch)  talks  about  putting  the  hd 
on  it  and  implies  a  15  per  cent  decrease  in 
total.  Instead,  we  have  a  six  per  cent  increase, 
which  averages  out  at  $75,000  gross.  How 
can  we  take  the  government's  statement 
seriously  in  the  Throne  Speech  or  anywhere 
else? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  It's  pretty  obvious,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  in  providing  our  constraints  we 
must  continue  to  provide  services.  I  don't 
think  the  member  or  anybody  else  is  going 
to  suggest  that  we  discontinue  services  to  the 
public  that  are  needed.  The  services  are 
going  to  be  there,  and  if  they  are  needed 
they  are  going  to  be  provided.  At  the  same 
time,  ceilings  are  being  instituted  and  there'll 
be  more  constraints  announced  very  shortly. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  there  are  more 
people.  Our  population  is  growing  every  year 


and  services  are  being  increased  every  year. 
This  doesn't  represent  an  increase  in  pay- 
ments to  doctors  at  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  of  course  it  is.  Who  re- 
ceives it? 

Mr.   Speaker:   Does  the  hon.  member  for 
Scarborough  West  have  a  further  question? 


FUNDS  FOR  PURCHASE 
OF  NIAGARA  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  have  a  further  question, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  provincial  Treasurer. 
Have  I  got  the  provincial  Treasurer's  vague 
attention? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Always. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay,  as  long  as  it  is  there. 

Does  he  know  that  his  colleague,  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment, yesterday  told  me  that  the  moneys 
which  were  to  be  apportioned  for  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  could  be  found  in  his  estimates, 
that  is  the  Treasurer's  estimates?  Can  the 
Treasurer  tell  me  where,  since  I  have  pe- 
rused his  estimates  carefully  and  failed  to 
find  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
should  rightly  be  put  to  the  Provincial  Sec- 
retary. As  I  told  the  House  a  week  ago— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Stokes:  He  referred  them  to  the  Treas- 
urer and  he  can't  find  them  either. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  pleasel 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  am  not  going  to  be  fob- 
bed off  so  easily. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  have  got  the  answer,  if 
the  member  will  be  good  enough  to  listen. 
Can  he  stand  sitting  still  for  one  minute? 

The  estimates  include  amounts  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  roadways  under  the  Ministry  of 
Transportation  and  Communications  and  for 
the  acquisition  of  parklands  under  the  Min- 
istry of  Natural  Resources,  etc.  The  antici- 
pated cost  of  the  Niagara  Escarpment  Com- 
mission in  the  present  year  is  incorporated  in 
those  operating  ministry  expenditures.  We  do 
not  set  up  a  separate  item  on  every  new  en- 
deavour. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  rightl  By  way  of  supple- 
mentary: Knowing  that  to  be  true,  I  asked 
the    Minister    of    Transportation    and    Com- 
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munications  (Mr.  Carton)  yesterday  what 
amounts  in  his  ministry  were  set  aside  for 
this  matter,  and  he  said  none.  So  perhaps  the 
Treasurer  should  talk  to  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Perhaps,  in  that  event, 
there  are  no  roads  to  be  built  this  year  in 
that  area. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Fine!  By  way  of  supplementary, 
since  the  Treasurer  has  such  graphic  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  elements  that  go  into  this, 
the  comerpiece  of  the  Throne  Speech,  land 
use  control  and  the  preservation  of  the  Es- 
carpment, which  was  the  centrepiece  of  the 
Throne  Speech,  can  the  Treasurer  tell  us  in 
round  figures  how  much  he  will  spend  this 
year  on  rescuing  the  Escarpment  areas,  since 
a  careful  assessment  of  the  Natural  Re- 
sources estimates,  the  Treasurer's  estimates. 
Resources  Development  estimates  and  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  estimates, 
show  no  significant  increase  over  any  previous 
fiscal  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  An  exhaustive  presenta- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  and 
councillors  in  the  area  affected  will  be  made 
one  day  next  month,  at  which  time  all  of 
these  answers  will  be  known. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  have 
further  questions? 


PETS  IN  OHC  PROJECTS 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  one  last  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Revenue,  just  as  an  incidental 
but  one  that  strikes  me  as  important.  In  view 
of  the  provincial  Treasurer's  public  expres- 
sion of  affection  for  household  pets  as  an- 
other cornerstone  of  his  budget,  is  the  minis- 
ter going  to  change  his  policy  and  allow 
people  who  live  in  Ontario  Housing  Corp. 
projects  to  have  domestic  animals  now  that 
they  don't  have  to  pay  tax  on  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  member  will  go  back  into  Hansard, 
when  these  discussions  were  held  in  the  past 
on  the  subject  of  pets,  he  will  find  out  there 
is  no  rule  against  pets  per  se  in  housing  de- 
velopments. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  can't  have  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Yes,  they  can,  and 
there  are  many  who  do  have  them.  It  de- 
pends on  the  circimistances.  There  was  a 
change  made  about  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  depends  on  the  kind  of  pet. 


Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  depends  on  whe- 
ther the  pet  that  the  person  wants  to  keep 
is  or  is  not  going  to  be  a  nuisance  to  others 
who  are  living  in  the  same  development. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  makes  those 
judgements? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well  somebody  has 
to  make  judgements.  We  have  had  no  com- 
plaints in  the  last  year— and  that  should  give 
the  hon.  member  some  encouragement  to  go 
out  and  create  some. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Revenue 
has  the  answer  to  a  question- 
Mr.   E.  J.  Bounsall   (Windsor  West):   Mr. 
Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary  on  that  ques- 
tion? The  member  for  Windsor  West. 

Mr.  Bounsall:  With  respect  to  the  tenants 
having  dogs  as  pets,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
specific  situation  in  Windsor.  A  family  on 
Lauzon  Rd.  has  been  threatened  with  evic- 
tion and  the  Catholic  Service  Bureau  has 
stated  quite  emphatically  that  the  removal 
of  the  nine-year-old  family  dog  or  the  move 
of  the  family  to  a  new  address  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  mental  and  emotional 
health  of  that  family,  particularly  the  14- 
year-old  daughter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yoiu:  question  is? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  What  steps  is  the  minister 
taking  to  see  that  situations  like  this  don't 
arise  and  keep  arising? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr,  Speaker,  situa- 
tions like  that  do  arise  and  will  continue  to 
arise.  We  have  to  concern  ourselves  with  all 
of  the  other  tenants.  We  have  about  200,000 
people  living  in  public  housing  projects  and 
we  have  to  concern  ourselves  v<dth  their 
rights  and  their  comforts  as  well. 

If  the  hon.  member  has  a  particular  situa- 
tion and  he  thinks  it  is  worthy  of  a  review  I 
would  be  glad  to  look  at  it.  I  am  sure  if  the 
corporation  staff  has  made  this  decision  it  is 
probably  based  on  very  good  grounds.  If  he 
thinks  otherwise  I  would  be  glad  to  review  it. 
If  he  will  send  me  the  information  I  vdll  be 
glad  to  report  back  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Revenue  now  give  the  answer  to  the  previous 
question  please? 
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USE  OF  MARKET  VALUE 
ASSESSMENTS 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterloo  North  asked  the  other 
day  if  I  would  give  him  the  figure  of  the 
total  number  of  appeals  against  assessment 
in  Bruce  county. 

I  am  pleased  to  advise  the  hon.  member 
that  out  of  the  approximately  43,000  proper- 
ties in  Bruce  county,  2,571  appeals  were 
registered.  Of  that  number,  187  were  what  is 
knovsm  as  corrective  appeals— that  is,  essenti- 
ally clerical  ones  regarding  OMTiership  and 
land  description,  and  so  on;  83  of  the  ap- 
peals could  be  considered  duplicates,  being 
business  properties  with  the  realty  under 
appeal.  This  leaves  some  2,300  substantive 
appeals,  or  a  rate  of  about  five  per  cent,  and 
I  am  advised  by  staff  that  this  is  a  fairly 
reasonable  figure  for  a  reassessment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  Good:  Yes.  Does  the  minister  have  any 
indication  how  many  of  the  2,300  appeals 
that  will  be  heard  the  first  week  in  May 
are  dealing  with  cottage  or  recreational  prop- 
erties, and  how  many  are  dealing  with  per- 
manent residences? 

Mr.  Roy:  Next  week's  statement! 

H(m.  Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  I'm  trying  to 
satisfy  the  hon.  member.  If  I  have  the  in- 
formation I'll  give  it  to  him.  The  figures  I 
have  are  that  seasonal  lands  comprise  465 
appeals.  I  really  can't  tell  the  hon.  member 
if  these  vdll  be  built  on  or  what  the  de- 
velopers intend  to  do.  Appeals  on  seasonal 
property  on  which  something  has  been  built 
number  507.  I'm  not  too  sure  that  gives  the 
hon.  member  the  figures,  or  whether  they're 
even  correct  insofar  as  the  answer  to  this 
direct  question  is  concerned. 

Mr,  Speaker:  The  hon.  Treasurer  has 
answers  to  two  questions.  Does  the  hon. 
Treasurer  wish  to  give  those  answers  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  Roy:  I  have  a  question. 


MUNICIPAL  GRANTS 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  (Mr.  Cassidy)  asked  on  April 
16  what  proportion  of  the  $180  million 
directed  to  municipalities  will  be  to  the  credit 
of  corporate,  industrial  and  business  taxpayers 
to  provide  43  per  cent  of  municipal  revenues. 


And  the  answer  is,  as  members  know,  the 
1973  budget  provides  some  $182  million  in 
new  fimds  to  local  government.  Of  that  total, 
$105  million  will  benefit  residential  and  farm 
taxpayers,  while  some  $77  million  vdll  be  to 
the  credit  of  commercial  and  industrial 
assessment.  To  the  extent  that  property  taxes 
are  reduced  for  businesses,  half  of  these  sav- 
ings will  be  recouped  by  increased  corpora- 
tion income  taxes. 


PROBLEMS  OF  FARMERS  IN 
UXBRIDGE  AREA 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  have  a  question  here, 
sir,  from  the  hon.  member  for  Waterloo 
North,  which  reads: 

Is  the  government  contemplating  action 
to  eliminate  the  problems  involving  farm- 
ers in  the  Uxbridge  township  area  who 
have  no  legal  right  to  their  land  and  are 
losing  their  mortgages? 

The  answer,  I'm  informed,  is  as  follows:  This 
situation  relates  directly  to  the  stated  case 
presented  to  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal 
in  which  questions  concerning  the  validity 
of  title  were  considered.  A  decision  was  made 
recently  by  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  and 
implications  of  this  decision  are  presently 
under  review  by  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown.  When  this  review  is  completed  by 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  we  vdll  be 
in  a  position  to  know  what  action,  if  any,  is 
required. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Ottawa  East. 


ONTARIO  HYDRO  FARM  LAND 
PURCHASES 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  last 
week  the  president  of  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Agriculture  stated  that  Ontario  Hydro  was 
guilty  of  intimidation  and  threats  in  order 
to  get  farmers'  land  for  less  than  its  actual 
value  in  the  Amprior  area  where  the  dam  is 
being  built,  I  wonder  if  the  minister  might 
advise  whether  he's  familiar  with  the  tactic; 
and  if  so,  whether  he  would  advise  the  offi- 
cials of  Hydro  to  cease  and  desist  this  type 
of  action? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  don't  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  accept  an  allegation  of  that 
type  as  being  true. 

Mr.  Roy:  Well,  has  the  minister  looked  into 
it?  Has  he  looked  into  it  at  all? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  No,  but  I'm  familiar 
with  the  allegation  itself.  I've  discussed  the 
allegation  with  others,  and  at  the  moment 
I  have  no  evidence  there  have  been  any 
high-handed  tactics. 

Mr.  Good:  Says  it  wasn't  true,  eh? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  ask  one 
supplementary. 

Mr.   Speaker:   One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Would  the  minister  not  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  advise  the  farmers  of  that 
area  of  the  provision  of  the  Ontario  Expro- 
priation Act  and  their  rights  under  that  Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
don't  think  it  can  be  assumed  these  farmers 
don't  know  the  protection  they  have. 

Mr.  Roy:  Oh,  I  see. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Nickel 
Belt. 


MUNICIPAL  GRANTS 

Mr.  F.  Laughren  (Nickel  Belt):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Treasurer  and  the 
Minister  of  Economics  and  Intergovernmental 
Affairs:  How  does  the  minister  justify  a 
formula  of  grants  to  the  municipalities  that 
discriminates  against  certain  municipalities 
in  that,  for  example,  it  allows  a  per  capita 
grant  to  the  city  of  Sudbury  of  $5  and  to 
the  region  of  $7,  while  at  the  same  time  pro- 
viding grants  to  municipalities  in  southern 
Ontario  of,  for  example,  $10.50  in  Metro 
Toronto,  $14  in  Windsor,  $13  in  Stratford, 
and  $23  for  the  city  of  London? 

Now  would  the  minister  not  agree  this  is 
not  goine  to  equalize  or  bring  the  northern 
municipalities  up  closer  to  the  wealthier  ones 
in  the  south,  but  will  rather  widen  the  gap 
that  exists  between  those  municipalities  at 
the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No.  On  the  contrary,  this 
will  be  of  special  benefit  to  northern  Ontario 
municipalities;  and  the  fact  that  the  member 
has  singled  out  a  small  handful  from  the 
many  that  exist  proves  nothing.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  this  new  property  tax  stabiliza- 
tion plan  is  linked  directly  to  the  property  tax 
assessment  deficiency.  Arid  so  all  over  this 
province  the  less  prosperous  municipalities 
get  more  than  the  richer  municipalities. 


In  addition  to  that,  we  have  a  northern 
Ontario  additional  grant  which  is  intended  to 
deal  with  the  special  costs  in  the  north  coun- 
try and  which  is  intended  to  shift  addi- 
tional burdens  from  the  ratepayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  One  supplementary. 

Mr.  Laughren:  Is  that  special  northern 
grant  not  included  in  the  figures  outlined  in 
the  highlights  of  the  budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  I  expect  it  is. 

Mr.  Laughren:  It  certainly  is. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kent. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  said  we  had  had  the  last 
supplementary. 

Mr.  Martel:  There  was  only  one  supple- 
mentary to  the  question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We'll  allow  one  more  from 
the  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Is  the  minister  not  aware  that 
the  figures  my  colleague  quoted  are  arrived 
at  by  dividing  the  total  figure  in  the  high- 
lights by  the  per  capita  in  the  municipahty? 
This  clearly  indicates  the  discrimination  in 
favour  of  the  southern  Ontario  municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Did  he  have  the  grace  to 
add  in  the  special  grants  for  Sudbury? 

Mr.  Laughren:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  final  supple- 
mentary if  I  might:  Does  the  minister  not 
realize  that  is  a  transitional  grant  and  after 
this  year  will  be  phased  out?  He  can't  use 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Did  my  hon.  friend  take 
a  look  at  Thunder  Bay  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  many  other  municipalities  which  benefit 
tremendously? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Kent. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Thunder  Bay  has  never  re- 
ceived any  transitional  and  special  grants  and 
the  Treasurer  knows  it.  It  has  been  getting 
the  short  end  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  The  member 
for  Kent. 


BUILDING  ABOVE 
HIGH  WATER  LEVELS 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development. 
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Is  it  correct  that  there  is  a  recent  provision 
that  no  building  may  take  place  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  less  than  5  ft.  above  the  high  water 
level  in  areas  subject  to  flooding?  This  would 
mean  that  the  village  of  Erieau  in  my  riding 
would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Has  the  minis- 
ter any  word  of  action  or  any  advice  to  this 
village,  to  avoid  the  threat  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  this  village? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  un- 
familiar with  this.  Is  it  a  bylaw  of  the  village? 

Mr.  Spence:  It's  in  the  building  provisions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  am  unfamiliar  with 
it,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  will  acquaint  myself 
with  the  matter  because,  of  course,  it  could 
apply  to  many  other  municipalities. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Cochrane 
South. 


FEASIBILITY  OF  COPPER 
SMELTER  IN  TIMMINS 

Mr.  W.  Fem'er  (Cochrane  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development. 

Will  the  resources  development  policy  field 
further  review  the  feasibility  of  a  viable 
copper  smelter  in  northern  Ontario  in  the 
light  of  the  apparently  greater  and  higher 
grade  copper  ores  being  found  in  the  under- 
ground operations  of  the  Texas  Gulf  opera- 
tion in  Timmins? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  A  supplementary:  Has  the  min- 
ister had  any  discussions  with  Texas  Gulf 
about  this  matter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Lawrence:  I  have  not  been  in- 
volved in  any— I  can't  speak  for  the  Minister 
of  Natural  Resources  (Mr.  Bemier)— nor,  to 
my  recollection,  has  the  policy  field  as  such 
had  this  matter  before  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  Centre. 


NORTH  PICKERING  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism:  Will  the 
minister  immediately  carry  out  a  survey  of  the 
condition  of  the  properties  acquired  by  the 
government  in  North  Pickering  and  provide  a 
report  to  this  Legislature  which  wiU  include 


the  steps  being  taken  by  the  government  and 
the  tenants  to  correct  serious  deterioration  in 
those  properties,  and  the  neglect  which  is 
causing  destruction  of  the  communities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  willing  to  take  the  whole  matter  tmder 
advisement.  I  think  I  have  reported  to  the 
Legislature  and  to  the  member  in  particular 
on  one  or  two  occasions  relating  to  the  con- 
tractual relationships  between  the  government 
and  the  parties  who  rent  the  premises  or  who 
are  staying  on  as  free  tenants.  I'll  take  the 
question  under  advisement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East. 


CONTAMINATION  OF  FISH 
IN  SUDBURY  AREA 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health.  Has  the  Minister  of  Health  re- 
ceived any  information  from  his  colleague, 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment  (Mr.  Auld), 
that  the  fish  in  the  Sudbury  area  are  now 
laden  with  as  much  as  five  times  the  normal 
weight  of  heavy  metals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  No  I  haven't,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  will  go  into  it  for  the  member. 

Mr.  Roy:  It  will  give  the  minister  a  chance 
to  print  a  new  booklet. 

Mr.  Martel:  In  view  of  the  preliminary 
studies,  which  indicate  that  such  metals  as 
lead,  copper,  zinc  and  so  on  are  five  times 
in  excess  of  normal,  what  would  the  minister 
do  with  that  information? 

Mr.  Laughren:  The  mirmows  weigh  12  lb! 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter:  I  will  check  that  out  for 
the  hon.  member,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  Dr. 
James  Stopps  will  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce. 


USE  OF  DRUGS  IN  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Education. 

In  view  of  the  reports  of  recurring  inci- 
dents of  use  of  drugs  in  the  high  schools, 
and  even  in  the  public  schools,  what  is  the 
minister  doing  now  to  correct  this  situation 
and  what  does  he  intend  to  do  in  the  future 
about  it?  What  plans  does  he  have  to  cope 
with  this  problem? 
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Mr.  Roy:  He'll  study  it.  Hell  give  the 
standard  answer. 

An  hon.  member:  He'll  appoint  a  task 
force. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  He'll  just  do  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  That's  all  the  members 
opposite  ever  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  health  education  pro- 
gramme has  a  component  concerned  with 
drug  education  and  education  on  the  use  of 
alcohol  which,  1  am  sure  my  friend  is  aware, 
is  really  the  major  number  one  problem 
today- 


Mr.  Reid:  In  schools? 


Hon.    Mr.    Wells: 

where. 


In    schools    and    else- 


Mr.  Reid:  I  didn't  think  it  was  a  major 
problem  in  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  one  reads  the  reports 
of  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation,  the 
number  one  drug  problem  in  this  coimtry 
today  is  alcoholism.  I  think  that  we  have  to 
be  aware  of  that;  and  it  certainly  is  part  of 
the  health  education  programmes  used  in 
most  schools  across  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 
Mr.   Reid:   A  supplementary- 
Mr.  Caimt:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speak- 
er- 
Mr.   Speaker:  We  will  allow  one  supple- 
mentary.   The    time    has    nearly    expired;    I 
don't  think  we  should  spend  too  much  time 
on  any  one  question. 

The  member  for  Huron-Bruce  can  ask  one 
question. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Since  the  use  of  drugs  appar- 
ently has  increased  since  the  minister  started 
this  particular  programme,  does  he  have  any 
other  programmes  in  mind  in  order  to  cope 
with  this  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it's  that  kind  of  irresponsible  state- 
ment not  based  on  fact,  that  inflames  this 
situation. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  It  is  based  on  factl  Let  the 
minister  tell  me  his  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  my  hon.  friend  can 
somehow  show  that  the  use  of  drugs  has  in- 
creased in  the  past  few  years  in  schools,  let 
him  put  it  out  on  the  table. 


Mr.  Gaunt:  It  has— and  the  minister  knows 
it. 

Hon.    Mr.    Wells:    But   read   the   kind    of 
reports  that  the  Addiction  Research  Foimda- 
tion  is  putting  out.  As  I  told  him,  the  latest 
reports  say  that  alcohol  is  the  major  problem- 
Mr.  Reid:  That's  a  drug! 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  I  think  we  have  put  a  lot 
of  attention  toward  that,  and  the  schools  are 
doing  just  that— 

Mr.  Roy:  But  drugs  are  increasing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —but  to  make  a  statement 
that  the  use  of  drugs  has  increased  in  the  last 
few  years  without  documenting  it  is  irre- 
sponsible. 

Mr.  Gaunt:  Well,  it  has! 

Mr.  Reid:  Where  has  the  minister  been? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Read  the  speeches  I  have 
made  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sandwich- 
Riverside. 


HEALTH  PROBLEMS  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  RADIOGRAPHERS 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich- Riverside):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Health  regarding  a  Canadian  Press  news 
item  of  Feb.  21,  in  which  the  director  of 
Alberta's  industrial  health  services  referred 
to  an  appalling  rate  of  health  problems  among 
industrial  radiographers.  I  have  two  questions: 
Approximately  how  many  industrial  radio- 
graphers are  there  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Let's  have  that  figure. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please! 

Mr.  Burr:  And,  secondly,  have  they  an 
appalling  rate  of  health  problems? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Can  the  minister  answer  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't 
tell  him  how  many  industrial  radiographers 
there  are,  and  I  don't  know  of  any  appalling 
health  problems.  I  do  know  that  we  now  are 
considering  hcensing  radiological  laboratories 
in  the  province  so  that  we  will  have  some 
control  over  it.  I  wall  check  and  see  if  I  can 
find  out  how  many  industrial  radiographers 
there  are  in  the  province.  There  is  just  no 
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way  I  can  give  the  hon.  member  that  infor- 
mation now. 

Mr.    Speaker:    One   final   question  by  the 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  Burr:  Supplementary- 
Mr.  Speaker:  No  supplementaries.  We  are 
just  about  out   of  time.   We  will  allow  the 
member   for  Windsor-Walkerville   one   short 
question. 


STRIKE  AGAINST  WINDSOR 
UTILITIES  COMMISSION 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Local  911  has  been 
on  strike  now  for  eight  weeks  against  the 
Windsor  Utilities  Commission,  has  the  minis- 
ter's office  attempted  to  get  in  touch  with 
both  parties  involved  to  get  them  together 
and  resolve  the  issue? 

Hon.  F.  Cuindon  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  the  hon.  member  for  Wind- 
sor-Walkerville is  very  concerned  about  the 
situation.  He  has  approached  me  several 
times,  and  I  am  just  as  eager  as  he  is  to 
see  it  resolved.  Yes,  I  have  in  fact  asked 
officials  of  my  department  to  meet  with  both 
sides  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  period  has 
expired. 


REGIONAL  GOVERNMENT 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  A  question  was  asked  a 
week  ago  and  I  now  have  an  update,  if  I 
have  the  permission  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  we  have  the  permission 
of  the  House  to  have  this  answered? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Let's  have  it. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  hon.  member  for 
Brantford  looked  surprised. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  telegram  says: 

IF  rr  BECOMES  IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  MR.  SMITH 
TO  COMPLETE  THE  STUDY  IN  THE  TIME  SPE- 
CIFIED, ADDITIONAL  TIME  WILL  BE  GRANTED. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter  presented  the  fourth  re- 
port of  the  mercury  task  force. 

Mr.  Henderson  from  the  standing  pro- 
cedural affairs  committee,  presented  the  com- 
mittee's report  which  was  read  as  follows  and 
adopted: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined  the 
following  applications  for  private  Acts  and 
finds  the  notices,  as  published  in  each  case, 
sufficient. 

County  of  Hastings; 
Service  Hardware  Ltd.; 
City  of  Barrie 
Township  of  Samia; 
S.  B.  Young  Ltd.; 
Timrand  Investments  Ltd.; 
City  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie.; 
Town  of  Brampton. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  pre- 
sent the  hon.  provincial  Treasurer  with  a  gift 
to  ensure  he  will  sweat  over  the  energy  tax 
with  which  he  wishes  to  burdqn  the  taxpayers 
of  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  that  a  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  save  the 
page  coming  over;  I  have  made  it  a  practice 
since  being  elected  in  1959  not  to  accept 
presents,  and  I  would  be  particularly  unwise 
to  accept  this  one. 

Mr.  Deacon:  This  is  not  a  present  under 
the  table. 


Mr.    R.    F.    Ruston    (Essex-Kent):    Is    the  Mr.  Speaker:  Touche 

Treasurer  going  to  resign? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It  relates  to  Brantford. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  At  the  request  of  the 
member  for  Brantford  (Mr.  Beckett),  I  have 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  Brant  county: 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  YOUR  LETTER  OF— 

I  don't  know  what  the  date  is. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Treasurer  is  still 
driving  around  in  that  stripped-down  Chev. 

Mr.  Taylor,  from  the  standing  private  bills 
committee,  presented  the  committee's  report 
which  was  read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Pr5,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  St. 
Thomas. 
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Bill  Prl2,  An  Act  respecting  the  Board  of 
Education  for  the  Borough  of  Etobicoke. 

Bill  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  New  Augarita 
Porcupine  Mines  Ltd. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr22,  An  Act  respecting  the  Township 
of  Gloucester. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


TOWN  OF  BRAMPTON  ACT 

Mr.  Kennedy  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Brampton. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Are  they  going  to  change 
its  name? 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  opposite,  this 
bill  establishes  a  pedestrian  mall  for  eight 
days. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  explanation 
necessary. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Well,  he  was  curious. 


RETAIL  SALES  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for  first 
reading  of  the  bill,  which  was  approved  on 
the  following  vote: 

Ayes  Nays 


Ayes 


Nays 


Allan 

Apps 

Auld 

Bales 

Beckett 

Belanger 

Bennett 

Birch 

Brunelle 

Carruthers 

Clement 

Downer 

Drea 

Dymond 


Bounsall 

BuUbrook 

Burr 

Campbell 

Deacon 

Edighoffer 

Ferrier 

Foulds 

Gaunt 

Germa 

Givens 

Good 

Haggerty 

Laughren 


Eaton 

Lawlor 

Evans 

Lewis 

Gilbertson 

Martel 

Grossman 

NewTTian 

Guindon 

(Windsor-Walkerville) 

Havrot 

Nixon 

Henderson 

(Brant) 

Hodgson 

Paterson 

(Victoria-Haliburton)  Reid 

Hodgson 

Renwick 

(York-North) 

Riddell 

Jessiman 

Roy 

Johnston 

Ruston 

Kennedy 

Smith 

Lane 

(Hamilton  Mountain) 

Leluk 

Smith 

MacBeth 

(Nipissing) 

Mcllveen 

Spence 

McKeough 

Stokes 

McNeil 

Worton-30. 

McNie 

Meen 

Miller 

Momingstar 

Morrow 

Newman 

(Ontario  South) 

Nixon 

(Dovercourt) 

Nuttall 

Potter 

Reilly 

Rhodes 

Rollins 

Root 

Scrivener 

Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 

Snow 

Stewart 

Taylor 

Turner 

Villeneuve 

Walker 

Wardle 

Welch 

Wells 

White 

Winkler 

Wiseman 

Yaremko-60. 

Clerk    of    the 

House:    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

"aves"  are  60,  th 

le  "nays"  30. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 
Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order  pleasel 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  CovJd  the  provincial 
Treasurer  give  us  his  private  phone  number 
so  those  of  opposite  view  could  get  in  touch 
■with  him  on  this? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  May  vi^e  just 
complete  this  order  of  business? 

Mr.  W.  D.  McKeough  (Chatham-Kent):  Ha, 
ha.  Funnyl 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  thought  it  was  pretty 
good. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Rullbrook:  It  is  good  to  hear  from 
the  member  for  Chatham-Kent— the  elder 
statesman. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ments contained  in  this  bill  fall  into  two 
categories— those  which  are  budgetary  and 
those  which  are  of  a  housekeeping  nature. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Those  which  are  odious  and 
those  which  are  disparaging. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  word  is  house-cleaning. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  budgetary  changes 
provide  for  the  increase  in  the  retail  sales 
tax  rate  from  five  per  cent- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —to  seven  per  cent.  The 
new  rate  of  tax,  effective  July  1,  will  apply 
to  all  forms  of  energy  consumed  in  the  prov- 
ince, except  energy  used  directly  in  the 
manufacture  of  tangible  personal  property  or 
in  farming  production.  Electricity  used  in 
providing  public  transportation  will  not 
attract  this  tax. 

The  exemption  for  prepared  meals  is 
raised  from  $2.50  to  $4,  and  new  exemptions 
are  proposed  for  plants  and  flowers  and  for 
household  pets.  Because  of  the  impost  pay- 
able on  the  purchase  of  supplies  with  resale 
special-occasion  permits  under  the  Liquor 
Licence  Act,  final  purchasers  of  liquor,  beer 
and  wine  purchased  under  such  permits  will 
be  exempt  from  sales  tax  as  well. 

The  housekeeping  amendments  are  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  meaning  of  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  and  vdll  improve  admin- 
istration of  the  Act  in  general. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Why  doesn't  the  Treasurer 
withdraw  it  now  instead  of  sufiFering  the 
himailiation  later. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 


CITY  OF  BARRIE  ACT 

Mr.  Evans  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Barrie. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


COUNTY  OF  HASTINGS  ACT 

Mr.  Allan,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Rollins, 
moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An  Act 
respecting  the  County  of  Hastings. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


S.  B.  YOUNG  LTD.  ACT. 

Mr.   MacBeth  moves  first   reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  S.  B.  Young  Ltd. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARIE  ACT 

Mr.  Rhodes  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled. An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  SARNIA  ACT 

Mr.  Bullbrook  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  the  Township 
of  Sarnia. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TIMRAND  INVESTMENTS  LTD.  ACT 

Mr.  Bullbrook,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Sing- 
er, moves  first  reading  of  bill  intituled,  An 
Act  respecting  Timrand  Investments  Ltd. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


SERVICE  HARDWARE  LTD.  ACT 

Mr.  B.  Newman  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled.  An  Act  respecting  Service  Hard- 
ware Ltd. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  17th  order,  House 
in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W.  Hodgson  in 
the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  MINISTRY  OF  THE 

SOLICITOR  GENERAL 

(continued) 

On  vote  1502: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  3. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  That's 
right,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  I  was  speaking 
on  the  item  the  other  night  concerning 
emergency  measures. 

I  listened  with  interest  last  night  to  the 
debate  between  the  member  for  Wentworth 
(Mr.  Deans)  and  the  minister  concerning 
the  high  water  levels  in  Lake  Erie  and 
Lake  Ontario.  I  was  concerned  when  the 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Lawrence)  said  he  thought  that 
perhaps  a  new  agency  should  be  set  up 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  deal  with  the 
flooding  conditions  that  exist  along  the  Great 
Lakes  system. 

I  was  wondering,  if  the  minister  already 
has  an  agency  known  as  the  Emergency 
Measures  Organization,  why  it  hasn't  been 
called  into  such  areas  as  the  Niagara  Pen- 
insula? I  am  sure  that  it  was  called  into 
the  Windsor  area  to  assist  in  evacuation  of 
people  in  the  area  whose  homes  were  flooded 
out. 

I  was  also  interested  in  the  matter  con- 
cerning the  Niagara  Peninsula  and  the  emer- 
gency measures  set  up  there.  Under  the  Niag- 
ara bill— I  believe  it  was  Bill  174— for  some 
unknown  reason  they  seem  to  have  neglect- 
ed the  purpose  of  the  Emergency  Measures 
Organization  in  that  bill. 

I  understand  that  for  some  18  months  now 
the  chairman,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  members 
of  the  regional  council  have  made  repre- 
sentations to  this  government  to  include 
emergency  measures  in  that  bill. 

I  understand  from  the  co-ordinator  at  the 
present  time.  Major  Rhodes,  that  they  are 
operating  now  in  the  Niagara  Peninsula 
without  any  jurisdiction  for  dealing  with  the 
particular  areas  where  the  flooding  occurs  in 
certain  municipalities. 

I  was  wondering  why  the  government  has 
not  acted  to  bring  this  organization  in  so  that 
it  can  have  some  jurisdiction  in  case  of  any 
emergency  or  disaster  that  perhaps  may  oc- 


cur again  in  the  future— or  it  could  happen 
next  week. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
hon.  member  understand  the  role  of  emer- 
gency measures  as  it  has  existed  to  date  and 
as  it  is  spelled  out  in  the  legislation  in  the 
programme.  It  is  basically  a  planning 
mechanism.  The  supervision  of  planning 
takes  place  at  the  provincial  level,  but  there 
are  plans  developed  at  the  local  level  to 
take  care  of  emergencies— and  indeed,  using 
local  resources. 

Actually  the  emergency  measures'  portion 
has  been  working  very  effectively,  to  my 
mind.  The  provincial  people  have  been  on 
top  of  the  situation  across  the  province;  they 
have  kept  themselves  fully  informed  in  con- 
tinuous contact  with  local  emergency  meas- 
ures people.  The  significant  thing,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  fact  that  in  all  of  the  difficulty 
and  the  unusual  conditions,  no  life  has  been 
lost.  Plans  have  been  carried  out  and  were 
available  on  an  hourly  basis  to  take  care 
of  any  emergency,  in  particular  I  think  of  the 
Pelee  area. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Windsor  Star  of  March  19.  Of  course, 
the  Windsor  area,  the  Essex  county  area,  is 
where  the  basic  trouble  really  began  and  has 
continued.  There  is  an  article  here  by  Brian 
Vallee  entitled  "Putting  it  Together"  and  he 
sums  it  up  very  well,  I  thought.  'The  job  of 
EMO  is  to  co-ordinate,"  he  says.  Then  he 
goes  on  to  say,  "EMO  is  more  of  a  process 
than  something  you  can  reach  out  and  touch." 

That  has  been  the  function  and  the  role  of 
EMO  to  date,  but  in  the  light  of  recent  ex- 
perience it  may  be  that  we  will  be  taking  a 
second  look  at  this.  I  have  been  in  discussion 
with  the  Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources 
Development  and  indicated  that  if  provincial 
hard  services  are  to  be  made  available  there 
must  be  some  co-ordinating  mechanism  to  see 
that  the  hard  resources  of  the  Ministries  of 
Transportation  and  Communication,  Natural 
Resources  and  the  others  are  available— if  the 
policy  of  the  government  is  such— through  a 
co-ordinating  instrument  which  is  presently 
within  the  secretariat  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development.  Once  we 
have  had  this  experience,  a  look  should  be 
taken  with  a  view  to  the  longer  term. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  per- 
haps the  minister  hasn't  taken  my  point  yet, 
which  I  am  trying  to  convey  to  him. 

I  mentioned  that  in  the  regional  municipal- 
ity of  Niagara,  at  the  present  time,  the  Emer- 
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gency  Measures  Organization  is  operating 
outside  legislation,  as  I  understand  it.  The 
responsibility  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  community  lies  with  the  head  of  that 
municipality  and  that  is  the  mayor.  In  the 
case  of  a  disaster  now,  particularly  along  the 
Great  Lakes  system  and  particularly  in  the 
Niagara  region,  that  mayor  has  no  jurisdiction 
to  call  in  the  Emergency  Measures  Organiza- 
tion to  co-ordinate  such  a  plan.  That  respon- 
sibility lies  with  your  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  we  have  been 
on  top  of  the  situation,  we  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  local  people  and  meas- 
ures will  be  introduced  vmder  the  auspices  6f 
the  Treasury  and  Ministry  of  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
legislation  so  that  item  will  be  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  Surely  it  shouldn't  take  18 
months  to  get  that  legislation  before  this 
House,  should  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor- Walkerville):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wanted  to  talk  on  this  item,  too, 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  Emergency 
Measures  Organization  in  the  Windsor-Essex 
county  area.  The  director.  Bob  Norwood,  did 
an  extremely  creditable  job  when  it  came  to 
the  flooding  situation  on  Nov.  22  or  27  last 
year  and  again  recently  with  the  three 
different  bouts  they  had  with  the  weather- 
man. 

One  of  the  things  that  does  disturb  me 
about  the  whole  situation  is,  is  there  no  one 
in  the  department  who  checks  on  the  equip- 
ment that  the  Emergency  Measures  Organ- 
ization has?  In  this  instance  the  truck  or  the 
bus  that  it  had  had  bad  brakes  and  the 
Emergency  Measures  Organization  even  hes- 
itated to  take  it  out  on  the  highway. 

You  will  say  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
EMO  to  keep  the  thing  operative  and  in  first- 
class  shape.  But  when  you  provide  it  with  a 
budget  of  $45,000,  by  the  time  it  takes  out 
the  three  salaries  necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  organization,  and  provides  $4,200  for 
renting  accommodation,  $670  for  telephone 
costs,  $100  for  gas,  grease  and  oil  for 
vehicles,  the  organization  has  got  only  $250 
for  maintenance.  That  is  definitely  not  enough 
to  keep  vehicles  in  full  operative  condition. 

I  think  possibly  the  minister  should  have 
some  o£Bcial  or  officials  who  go  around  to  the 
various  Emergency  Measures  Organizations 
checking  on  equipment  to  see  if  it  is  in  first- 


class  shape,  so  that  when  the  need  arises 
there  wouldn't  be  any  hesitancy  on  the  part 
of  the  director  to  use  the  vehicle  or  the 
equipment.  Likewise,  I  could  make  mention 
of  the  communications  system. 

When  a  disaster  hits,  such  as  it  hit  the 
Windsor  and  Essex  Coimty  area,  I  think  that 
there  should  be  supplemental  funds  available 
on  a  moment's  notice  to  the  director,  so  that 
he  could,  with  the  use  of  volunteers  and 
additional  funds,  be  able  to  get  the  situation 
in  hand  quicker  and  possibly  in  a  better 
fashion  than  he  can  with  limited  funds. 

I  would  like  to  ask  of  the  minister:  Does 
the  department  check  on  equipment  to  see  if 
it  is  in  first-class  shape,  in  operative  shape? 
Likewise,  does  the  department  provide  suffi- 
cient budget  for  the  organization  to  be  able 
to  operate  under  emergency  conditions,  such 
as  did  occur  in  the  Windsor-Essex  County 
area?  Thirdly,  does  the  department  have 
emergency  funds  available  to  the  Emergency 
Measures  Organization  so  that  it  could  oper- 
ate effectively  imder  such  circumstances  as  it 
was  confronted  with  recently,  especially  when 
you  had  a  series  of  emergencies  almost  on  a 
weekly  basis  just  recently? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say, 
the  responsibility  of  EMO  is  to  ensure  that 
there  are  plans  at  the  local  level.  Surely  the 
hon.  member  isn't  suggesting  that  somebody 
from  headquarters  at  Queen's  Park  and  the 
EMO  should  go  down  and  supervise  whether 
Mr.  Norwood  has  a  truck  which  has  four 
wheels  on  it  or  something?  I  think  if  the  hon. 
member  will  stop  and  think  about  what  he 
is  suggesting,  he  will  realize  that  surely  that 
would  involve  looking  over  everybody's 
shoulder  across  the  province  on  every  piece 
of  equipment.  That  is  purely  a  local  respon- 
sibility. That  is  my  point  of  view  and  the  hon. 
member  may  not  agree  with  it. 

With  respect  to  the  financing,  of  course, 
the  financing  of  EMO  budgets  is  presently 
divided  thus:  75  per  cent  of  the  provincial 
and  municipal  budget  is  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada,  because  this  is  essentially  a 
wartime  emergency  structure— a  national  dis- 
aster type  of  structure— 15  per  cent  by  the 
province,  and  10  per  cent  by  the  municipal 
government.  That's  all  that  the  municipal 
governments  pay— 10  per  cent  of  the  approved 
projects. 

As  it  happens,  the  federal  government  froze 
the  gross  amount  three  years  ago  at  approxi- 
mately $1  million.  So  even  though  costs  have 
escalated  since  then,  it  has  been  the  province 
and  the  municipalities  that  have  had  to  pick 
up  the  escalation  in  costs. 
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Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  minister  makes  men- 
tion that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Emer- 
gency Measures  Organization  director  to— 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  on  a  point  of  order  to  call  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order  to 
call  a  quorrnn.  I  do  so  with  great  regret,  but 
there  are  only  four  Conservatives  in  the 
House  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  Only 
five  NDP. 

Mr.  Foulds:  That  is  a  third  of  our  mem- 
bers. How  many  of  yours? 

Mr.  Chairman  ordered  that  the  bells  be 
rung  for  four  minutes, 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  now  have  a  quorum. 
The  member  for  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  wanted  to  repeat  to  the  minister  a  portion 
of  what  I  had  said  earlier,  that  is,  concerning 
the  responsibilities  of  the  emergency  measures 
director.  As  the  minister  made  mention,  it 
was  his  responsibility  to  see  that  equipment 
was  all  first  class  and  up  to  snuflF,  so  to  speak. 
Surely  inventory  of  the  equipment  would  be 
provided  to  the  minister.  Likewise,  on  that 
inventory  it  would  be  stated,  I  would  assume, 
that  everything  is  ship-shape  and  operative. 
Remember,  if  suflBcient  funds  aren't  provided 
to  the  director,  then  it  is  very  difficult  to 
expect  him  to  be  able  to  keep  equipment  in 
first-class  shape. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  wanted  to 
ask  the  minister  if  the  Emergency  Measures 
Organization  here  has  developed  or  has  ac- 
quired any  special  types  of  vehicles  that 
could  be  used  in  the  types  of  emergencies 
that  we  are  being  confronted  with  now,  that 
is,  the  flooding  and  the  erosion  as  a  result  of 
strong  winds  and  high  waters. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  funding  at  the 
provincial  level  does  not  relate  to  any  great 
degree  to  the  provision  of  a  preference.  There 
was  a  time  when  fire  pumpers  were  being 
provided  under  this  vote,  out  the  federal 
government  withdrew  from  that  part  of  the 
programme,  so  that  was  discontinued.  The 
bulk  of  the  fimds  is  made  available  for  the 
planning  process.  The  delivery  of  services— 
the  hard  core,  the  things  that  you  can  put 


your  finger   on— is   the   responsibihty   of  the 
local  municipality,  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  suggest  to  the 
minister  that  he  talk  to  his  federal  counter- 
part and  suggest  to  him  that  either  the  funds 
be  increased  or  that  certain  types  of  equip- 
ment are  needed?  We  can  foresee  for  the 
next  several  years  the  need  for  emergency 
pumps,  plus  other  miscellaneous  types  of 
equipment— such  as  mobile  communications 
equipment— for  which  the  budget  of  the 
director,  even  though  his  responsibility  is 
simply  to  set  up  an  organization,  may  be 
insufficient  for  him  to  act  as  efficiently  and 
with  the  dispatch  that  we  would  like  to  have 
him  operate. 

May  I  ask  the  minister  if  he  will  pursue 
this,  then,  with  the  federal  authorities  so 
that  the  whole  operation  is  a  little  more 
efficient?  I  am  not  saying  that  it  wasn't 
efficient,  but  that  it  could  operate  in  a  better 
fashion.  Do  I  have  a  reply  from  the  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  assure  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  this  has  already  been  done,  but  the 
federal  government  froze  its  participation 
three  years  ago.  Its  thinking  with  respect  to 
emergency  measures  was  that  they  were  war- 
time measures. 

Mr.  Haggerty:  No,  peacetime. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Now,  as  we  are  trans- 
ferring over  to  the  kind  of  disasters  that  we 
are  concerned  with  during  peacetime,  we 
would  like  them  to  be  involved  more  and 
more,  but  the  hon.  member  will  have  been 
aware  of  the  difficulties  in  participation,  not 
only  to  emergency  measures  but  in  the  devel- 
opment of  an  overall  policy  as  between  the 
province  and  the  federal  government.  One  of 
the  side  effects  of  the  present  situation  is  that 
it  has  probably  directed  the  federal  attention 
more  to  the  needs  of  the  provinces  and  the 
local  communities,  when  areas  which  are 
really  under  federal  jurisdiction  suffer  a 
disaster. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Has  the  minister  ap- 
proached the  federal  authorities  on  the  need 
for  additional  funds  in  relation  to  the 
disasters  that  are  affecting  various  parts  of 
the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Our  officials  have 
made  contact. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 
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Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  know  first  of  all, 
as  the  minister  states  this  is  a  planning 
budget,  what  portion  of  the  municipal  proj- 
ects budget  goes  to  Metropolitan  Toronto? 
The  reason  I  am  asking  that  is  that,  as  you 
are  aware,  the  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments cut  out  the  funding  for  the  planning 
oflBcer  there.  I  would  like  to  know  who  is  do- 
ing the  planning  now,  that  salary  having  been 
terminated  some  years  ago.  If  it  is  a  planning 
budget,  who  is  doing  the  planning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  don't  have  the  spe- 
cific details  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  Perhaps  I  could  get  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  can  get  the  details 
for  you.  There  would  be  an  approved  budget 
and  sharing  in  that  budget. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Could  I  know,  then,  if 
there  is  an  audit  of  this  municipal  projects 
portion,  because  it  has  always  been  totally 
impossible  for  anyone  to  get  the  proper 
budgeting  for  EMO  because  of  its  connection 
with  ambulance  services.  Is  this  something 
that  happens  in  all  other  cities  or  is  it  unique 
to  Metro,  that  EMO  and  ambulance  services 
are  combined? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  doesn't  happen  in 
all  communities.  This  is  a  local  arrangement 
and  there  is  an  audit. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Thank  you.  Then  I  can 
hope  to  get  those  figures. 

One  last  question  which  is  general  in 
nature.  I  am  assuming  that  this  budget, 
indicated  as  being  1973  to  1974,  is  in  fact  a 
budget  based  on  the  present  provincial  fiscal 
year,  and  not,  as  the  Treasurer  suggests,  any 
changeover  terminating  at  the  end  of  the 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member's 
assumption  is  correct. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  have  one  question.  Would  the 
minister  explain  to  me  exactly  what  he  or 
members  of  his  department  did,  having 
regard  to  memorandum  No.  1  addressed  to 
the  municipal  clerks  in  the  affected  areas 
on  April  10,  1973,  from  the  assistant  deputy 
minister,  lands  and  waters.  Ministry  of  Nat- 
ural   Resources?   It   outlines   the   procedures 


concerning  financial  and  other  assistance 
offered  by  the  government  of  Ontario,  having 
regard  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  for  Resources  Development  on 
March  21,  1973.  In  that  circular,  dated  as 
late  as  it  was,  April  10,  1973,  is  this  para- 
graph: 

The  emergency  measures  branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General  has  al- 
ready been  involved  in  providing  assist- 
ance, through  mimicipal  EMOs,  in  co- 
ordinating the  immediate  emergency  on- 
site  requirements  concerning  rescue,  trans- 
portation, commimications,  welfare,  etc. 

I  repeat  my  question:  What  exactly  did  you, 
as  Solicitor  General,  or  members  of  your 
ministry,  do  to  carry  out  what  is  forecast 
or  referred  to  in  this  memorandimi? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  director  of  the 
branch  was  in  immediate  touch  with  the 
local  EMO  co-ordinator  to  check  with  him 
that  the  plans,  which  were  designed  in  ad- 
vance, were  in  existence  and  were  being 
put  into  effect.  The  one  thing  that  didn't 
obtain  the  kind  of  publicity  that  buildings 
on  the  edge  of  banks  have  received  was  that 
in  many  communities,  when  homes  had  to  be 
evacuated  on  a  temporary  basis  in  anticipa- 
tion of  more  serious  pressures,  plans  had 
already  been  made  to  move  the  people  out  of 
their  homes,  in  some  instances  to  schools.  In 
any  event  they  were  taken  care  of. 

The  OPP  was  contacted  immediately  in 
western  Ontario  to  ensure  that  there  was  no 
looting.  That  was  another  significant  thing 
that  emerged.  Although  many  of  the  homes 
were  completely  exposed  during  the  difficult 
period,  there  was  not  one  situation  or  inci- 
dent of  any  looting  brought  to  our  attention. 

So  that  in  retrospect,  reviewing  all  of  the 
matter,  all  aspects  would  appear  to  have  been 
attended  to  completely  in  regard  to  the 
one  area  in  relationship  to  the  structural 
damage  which  related  to  homes.  The  Ministry 
of  Transportation  and  Communications  was 
got  in  touch  with  immediately  so  that  roads 
could  be  repaired  for  communities  which 
were  cut  off.  I  think  there  was  at  least 
one  community  in  which  Transportation  and 
Commimications  moved  in  very  quickly  in 
the  Samia  area  to  ensure  that  the  people 
didn't  have  to  go  across  open  fields. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  That's  not 
right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  What  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  What  you  are  saying. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  road  was  taken 
care  of. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  That  road  was  not  taken 
care  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  people  are  no 
longer  going  over  fields,  as  they  were  in 
the  first  few  hours  of  the  damage,  to  my 
knowledge.  I  was  under  the  impression,  and 
accept  the  fact,  that  that  road  was  repaired. 
I  think  it  was  the  hon.  member  who  may 
have  directed  somebody's  attention  to  it,  be- 
cause I  don't  know  whether  it  is  in  his 
riding  or  just  outside? 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  It  was  the  hon.  member 
who  phoned  the  EMO  man  on  the  Saturday 
morning  at  10  o'clock  to  try  to  find  him.  He 
was  delivering  his  child  to  the  Y  at  the  time. 
He  finally  got  back  to  me  about  11  o'clock. 
It  was  the  hon.  member  who  went  out  to 
meet  with  the  people.  Just  so  we  understand 
each  other— and  I  am  not  unduly  deprecating 
the  individual;  or  collectively,  your  enterprise 
—we  met  with  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development  two  weeks  ago  here 
in  connection  with  some  60  families  who  had 
no  access  to  their  homes.  This  is  three  weeks 
after  the  fact.  This  matter  still  isn't  resolved 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Is  the  road  still  out? 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  Part  of  the  road  is  still  out. 
They  still  have  no  access. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Is  the  community  cut 
off? 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  About  60  homes  have  access 
now  as  a  result  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministry  of  Transportation  and  Communica- 
tions and  the  municpality  itself.  But  I  just 
don't  want  the  minister  to  be  imder  the  im- 
pression that  it  was  the  Emergency  Measures 
Organization  that  was  the  instrument  of 
activity  in  this  respect;  it  really  wasn't. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Did  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  just  want  to  fasten  the 
responsibility  on  the  minister.  Was  the  min- 
ister himself  actively  engaged  in  this,  and 
was  he  satisfied  that  the  director  of  the  emer- 
gency services  branch  was  himself  involved 
in  making  certain  that  the  local  organizations 
did  in  fact  carry  out  their  responsibilities? 

The  reason  I  ask  is  not  so  much  to  be 
critical,  but  because  we  were  relatively  for- 
tunate that  a  more  serious  disaster  did  not 
occur,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are 


some  lessons  to  be  learned  in  terms  of  the 
alertness  of  the  service.  Having  existed  for 
so  long  without  any  immediate  need,  it  must 
be  quite  rusty  in  many  of  its  operations,  as 
the  evidence  would  indicate.  The  system  for 
alerting  it,  and  the  action  to  be  taken  when 
the  alert  is  sounded,  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  the  kind  of  dispatch  and  communication 
and  attention  that  they  deserved  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  far  be 
it  from  me  to  lead  the  hon.  members  to  be- 
lieve that  every  cog  in  the  whole  wheel  of 
the  EMO  was  completely  in  operation.  I  do 
know  that  during  the  most  difficult  time— I 
think  it  was  the  middle  of  March— the  emer- 
gency measures  people  were  working  on  a 
seven-day,  hour-to-hour  basis.  The  director 
was  in  touch  downward  with  the  local  people 
and  upward  right  to  the  deputy  minister,  who 
was  in  touch  with  me.  I  had  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  from  the  province's  point  of 
view  the  emergency  measures  were  being 
carried  out. 

This  is  not  to  say,  as  the  hon.  member 
says,  that  others  were  not  involved.  I  do  re- 
call that  he  was  involved  in  bringing  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  people  were  crawling 
and  climbing  over  fields.  The  hon.  member 
for  Ontario  South  (Mr.  W.  Newman)  took 
immediate  action,  which  I  commend;  he  paid 
out  of  his  own  pocket  for  about  500  sand- 
bags on  the  spot.  That  was  instant  service. 

I  was  getting  daily  reports  on  the  overall 
flooding  conditions,  and  these  were  passed 
on  immediately  to  the  Provincial  Secretariat 
of  Resources  Development.  That  information, 
together  with  the  assessment  of  personnel 
from  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  and 
others,  was  the  basis  for  the  imit  working  to- 
gether and  the  policy  development,  as  out- 
lined by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  and 
as  outlined  by  the  Provincial  Secretary  for 
Resources  Development  earlier  today. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  If  I  might  just  add  a  word, 
I  don't  want  to  carry  forward  an  attitude  of 
disparagement  toward  the  local  EMO  man 
or  the  organization  itself,  because  when  you 
are  standing  facing  60  mile-an-hour  winds  and 
waves  of  15  ft  and  20  ft  in  height,  and 
hour  by  hour  you  see  the  banks  falling  into 
the  lake,  you  realize  the  Emergency  Meas- 
ures Organization  can't  do  anything.  It's  a 
situation  of  complete  futility. 

But  the  point  I  would  like  to  make— and  I 
suggest  that  the  minister  might  like  to  look 
into  this— is  that  the  Emergency  Measures 
Organization  wasn't  equipped,  as  a  result  of 
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its  statutory  ability,  to  assist  in  an  immediate 
way. 

We  met  on  the  Wednesday.  The  brunt  of 
the  storm  was  Saturday.  On  the  Monday 
afternoon  there  was  a  public  meeting  held  in 
the  township  of  Samia  hall  that  I  attended. 
I  phoned  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  (Mr.  Carton),  asking  that  he 
might  have  representatives  there  from  Trans- 
portation and  Communications  in  Chatham. 
The  Emergency  Measures  man  came.  I  think, 
if  you  look  into  it,  you'll  find  that  the  basic 
problem  was  that  the  Emergency  Measures 
man  couldn't  appropriate  funds  for  the  build- 
ing of  alternative  access  and  egress  immedi- 
ately for  those  people.  He  just  didn't  have 
the  ability  to  do  it. 

You  might  want  to  look  into  the  situation 
as  to  some  type  of  liaison  between  Trans- 
portation and  Commimications  so  that  they 
can  make  those  almost  ad  hoc  decisions.  The 
problem,  really,  with  the  tov^Tiship  of  Samia 
is  they  just  didn't  have  the  financial  resources 
nor  do  they  continue  to  have  the  financial 
resources.  I'm  sure  things  are  being  done 
now,  but  I  want  the  minister  to  know  that 
they  weren't  able  to  be  done  in  a  quick 
fashion.  For  his  knowledge,  I  would  think  it 
was  at  least  three  weeks,  and  this  is  my  guess, 
before  anything  was  done  in  connection  with 
access  or  egress. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  I  ask  a  question  of  the  minister, 
I  would  like  to  publicly  apologize  to  you  for 
the  certain  remarks  I  made  about  your  very 
kind  disposition  and  character  last  night,  if 
not  about  your  general  intelligence.  You  de- 
served everything  you  got,  but  I  still  feel  that 
I  should  say  a  word  or  two  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  builds  you  up  to  let  you 
down,  doesn't  he? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well,  it's  the  irascibilities 
sometimes  around  this  place. 

I  was  interested  in  reading  the  other  day 
about  the  Emergency  Measures  Organization, 
that  after  the  war  it  had  taken  on  a  con- 
siderable number  of  people  but  they  found 
themselves  derelict  and  out  at  the  elbow.  In 
one  jurisdiction  of  the  province  which  had,  I 
believe,  34  policemen  on  staff,  it  had  37 
volunteer  pohcemen  working  with  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police.  They  were  people  who,  this 
article  said,  would  normally  belong  to  the 
Emergency  Measures  Organization,  some  of 
whom   did  previously  belong  but  who  now 


find  that  they  have  no  role  to  play  and  take 
up  this  voluntary  role  with  the  Provincial 
Police.  What  is  the  structure  of  the  police  in 
this  regard?  Is  there  a  place  for  people  in 
that  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Actually,  the  transfer 
was  a  deliberate  action.  There  is  now  under 
the  OPP  vote  a  separate  heading,  a  separate 
item,  which  talks  about  the  auxiliary  police. 
You  wiU  see  in  vote  1504,  item  7,  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  Auxihary.  Those  are  gentle- 
men who  were  formerly  funded  out  of  the 
emergency  measures  funds— some  of  them. 
Now  the  total  cost  of  the  auxiliary  police  is 
taken  care  of  by  the  OPP  appropriation.  At 
that  time,  we  may  get  into  a  bit  of  a  discus- 
sion as  to  their  appointment  and  their  role. 
Actually,  it's  a  very  interesting  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  a  couple  of  things  under 
this  vote  I  want  to  get  into,  and  I  appreciate 
that  they  may  come  in  under  either  1503  or 
1504. 

I'm  talking  about  the  search  and  rescue 
units  that  we  have.  I'm  sure  they're  scattered 
right  throughout  the  province,  but  in  partic- 
ular they  perform  yeomen  service  in  the  north 
where  people  get  hurt  in  a  hunting  accident 
or  a  fishing  accident  or  they  just  simply  get 
lost  and  the  local  detachments  of  the  OPP 
find  it  necessary  to  enlist  the  services  and  the 
aid  of  many  local  people. 

A  good  many  organized  communities  in  the 
north  have  found  it  wise  and  useful  to  organ- 
ize search  and  rescue  units.  A  good  many  of 
them  are  very  well  organized.  They  have  a 
very  good  liaison  with  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  with  the  media  who  can  dis- 
seminate information  and  provide  effective 
communications  to  all  concerned.  I  think  that 
if  it  weren't  for  the  existence  of  many  of 
these  search  and  rescue  units  co-operating 
with  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  that  a  lot 
of  people  who  venture  into  wilderness  areas  in 
the  north  simply  would  never  be  found  again; 
or  a  relatively  minor  accident  would  be  of 
major  consequence  if  it  weren't  for  the 
assistance  of  the  search  and  rescue  units. 

I  had  occasion  to  write  to  the  provincial 
co-ordinator  of  EMO  to  see  if  there  wasn't 
some  kind  of  ongoing  programme  by  which 
they  could  assist,  at  least  with  seed  money, 
in  getting  one  of  these  search  and  rescue 
units  going  in  the  community  of  Geraldton. 
There  was  some  question  about  whether  the 
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local  search  and  rescue  co-ordinator  had  the 
right  to  commandeer  a  plane  of  the  former 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  to  conduct 
a  search  in  a  given  area  for  a  youngster  who 
had  become  lost.  They  were  told  that  they 
had  no  authority  to  commandeer  anything, 
that  it  had  to  be  all  co-ordinated  through 
the  local  Ontario  Provincial  Police. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  you  do  get  small 
groups  of  dedicated  people  who  are  willing 
to  provide  this  kind  of  rescue  service  and 
search  and  rescue  operation  in  the  north,  it's 
reasonable,  in  the  absence  of  a  lot  of  law 
enforcement  presence— where  you  might  have 
a  small  detachment  as  opposed  to  built-up 
areas  here  where  you  could  call  on  even 
greater  numbers  of  law  enforcement  officers— 
you  should  provide  a  little  bit  of  seed  money 
at  least  in  the  initial  years  to  get  these  people 
going  with  the  kind  of  equipment  they  find 
necessary. 

I  understand  that  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  an 
excellent  search  and  rescue  unit.  It  is  used 
as  a  model  in  many  areas  where  they  seek 
assistance  in  organizing  themselves  in  a  use- 
ful and  effective  way,  by  looking  to  those 
who  have  done  well  in  this  field. 

I'm  wondering  why  you  can't  allocate  cer- 
tain funds  to  assist  these  people,  at  least,  as 
I  say,  in  the  initial  stages  of  getting  organiz- 
ed. It  seems  to  me  and  it's  my  information 
that  once  they  do  get  organized  it  takes  very 
little  by  way  of  operating  expenses,  but  they 
do  need  a  certain  amount  of  capital  to  get 
going.  I'm  wondering— I  suppose  maybe,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  might  more  appropriately  be 
brought  up  under— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Under  vote  503! 

Mr.  Stokes:  Under  fire  safety  services  and 
I  was  going  to  talk  about  assistance— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Next  vote! 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes,  but— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Next  item! 

Mr.  Stokes:  But  emergency  services  or  the 
Emergency  Measures  Organization  may  be 
the  appropriate  vehicle  for  assisting  small 
communities  when  a  fire  breaks  out  and  they 
don't  have  a  volunteer  fire  brigade. 

I  wonder  of  there  is  any  liaison  between 
the  Emergency  Measures  Organization  and 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  which  has 
a  good  deal  of  firefighting  equipment  in  any 
community  of  any  consequence  throughout 
the  north.  I  can  think  of  several  areas,  par- 


ticularly in  unorganized  communities— I'm 
thinking  of  Upsala  for  instance— where  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has  a  forest 
ranger  setup. 

I'm  thinking  of  Savant  Lake  where  the 
ministry  has  provided  a  little  assistance.  I'm 
thinking  of  the  community  of  Armstrong 
where  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has 
quite  a  significant  installation.  They  do  have 
firefighting  equipment. 

I  appreciate  that  the  fire  marshal's  office 
comes  under  the  next  vote  but  I'm  thinking 
in  terms  of  an  emergency  when  these  small 
volunteer  fire  brigades  in  unorganized  com- 
munities could  look  to  the  Emergency  Meas- 
ures Organization.  We  do  have  one  in  Thun- 
der Bay.  Why  couldn't  the  EMO  get  out  and 
effect  some  kind  of  liaison  between  small 
volunteer  fire  brigades  and  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  which  does  have  equip- 
ment and,  I  think,  would  be  willing  to  make 
it  available  to  responsible  people  in  case  of 
an  emergency?  I  wonder  if  the  minister  has 
given  any  thought  to  that  kind  of  liaison,  that 
kind  of  co-ordination,  to  make  use  of  existing 
facilities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
even  one  family,  when  their  home  is  burning 
down,  that  is,  for  them,  an  emergency.  But 
really  the  Emergency  Measures  Organization 
is  set  up  to  deal  with  disasters— situations  on 
a  much  broader  scale  than  that. 

I  assume  that  if  a  vast  area  of  the  north  or 
several  communities  were  involved,  then  of 
course  emergency  measures  would  have  to 
play  a  very  direct  role.  I  think  in  northern 
Ontario  the  fire  marshal  has  pretty  well  left 
it  to  the  Ministry  of  the  Natural  Resources 
to  deal  with  forest  fires  and  threatened  com- 
munities in  this  regard. 

The  hon.  member's  question  really  relates 
itself  to  the  provision  of  ordinary  services 
within  unorganized  territories,  because  I  think 
the  kind  of  equipment  which  is  readily 
available  in  organized  territories  in  southern 
Ontario  would  meet  most  of  the  emergencies 
that  the  hon.  member  is  referring  to. 

Now,  I  am  taking  the  matter  up  with  the 
fire  marshal.  I've  also  been  in  communication 
with  the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services  (Mr.  Brunelle)  to  see  whether,  with 
this  particular  situation,  some  provision  can 
be  made— there  is  a  financial  constraint.  Then 
I've  been  in  communication  with  the  TEIGA, 
with  the  Treasurer  and  Minister  of  Economics 
and  Intergovermnental  Affairs  (Mr.  White), 
highlighting  again  for  him  the  problem  of 
providing  services  in  unorganized  territories. 
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I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  problem  and, 
having  been  in  Armstrong,  I  know  some  of 
the  exigencies  which  can  exist  in  that  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Yes;  well,  fine;  I  appreciate 
what  the  minister  has  said  and  I  understand 
the  problem. 

With  regard  to  the  search  and  rescue  units 
though,  does  the  minister  have  any  liaison 
with  search  and  rescue  imits  throughout  the 
province. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order:  Could  we  have  a  quorum? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Do  we  not  have  a  quorum? 

Mr.  Chairman  ordered  the  bells  be  rung 
for  four  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  now  have  a  quorum. 
The  member  for  Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Just  to  complete  my  very  few 
remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  the  minister  sees  the  emergency  measures 
vote,  which  is  $1.4  million,  as  the  vehicle  for 
assisting  search  and  rescue  units  in  areas 
where  they  do  need  some  kind  of  assistance 
to  get  going?  If  not,  where  would  you  sug- 
gest we  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
think  that  communities  would  really  develop 
their  own  resources  in  this  regard.  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  resources  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  are  available  in  the  northern 
areas  to  co-ordinate  and  participate  in  ground 
rescue— that's  their  job— and  when  it  comes 
to  air  rescue  that  that  has  primarily  been  the 
function  of  the  armed  services,  the  air  force. 
I  don't  think  that  we  could  think  of  setting 
up  a  permanent  organization  with  all  of  the 
attendant  costs  that  would  be  involved.  I 
think  that  the  mechanism  has  to  be  at  the 
local  level  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  with  respect 
to  a  search  to  supplement  these  two  basic 
pieces— the  OPP  and  the  armed  forces. 

Mr.  Stokes:  See,  here's  the  problem.  I  can 
appreciate  that  the  minister  wouldn't  realize 
the  planning  that  must  go  into  a  search  and 
rescue  operation.  We  had  three  aircraft 
downed  in  the  far  north  in  recent  months 
and  that  resulted  in  the  loss  of  life  and  mul- 
tiple deaths. 

Of  course,  in  a  case  such  as  that  it  gets 
good  media  coverage  and  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  concern  and  interest  about  such  a  loss  and 
such  an  unfortunate  accident.  Where  a  plane 
is  lost  it  is  given  wide  coverage,  so  you  do 
get  the  armed  forces  involved,  I  suppose  on 


the  invitation  of  the  local  law  enforcement 
officers.  But  there  are  a  good  many  areas  in 
the  north  where  it  isn't  always  possible,  for 
any  number  of  reasons,  to  have  that  OPP 
presence  and  this  is  why  you  have  these 
search  and  rescue  units  who  band  together 
for  just  such  an  emergency. 

What  you  have  to  do  is— and  it's  crucial— 
if  you  have  somebody  down  in  a  snowstorm 
or  if  you  have  somebody  lost  in  a  snowstorm, 
it  is  very  crucial  that  you  get  somebody  out 
there  in  a  matter  of  minutes  or  hours,  because 
if  you  don't  get  them  then,  they  are  lost.  The 
thing  is  there  is  nobody,  short  of  maybe  an 
inspector  with  the  OPP,  who  can  alert  some- 
body at  Trenton  or  somebody  who  has  the 
use  of  an  aircraft  for  such  purposes  at  the 
local  level. 

This  is  the  problem,  as  I  see  it.  These  local 
search  and  rescue  imits  are  all  responsible 
people,  or  they  wouldn't  involve  themselves 
in  that  kind  of  activity,  but  there  is  nobody 
who  can  ring  up  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  and  say:  "We  have  somebody  lost 
in  a  certain  vicinity.  WiU  you  get  an  aircraft 
into  the  air  as  soon  as  possible?  It  is  very 
vital  that  you  do  so  immediately." 

Nobody  has  that  authority.  There  are  a 
good  many  OPP  detachments  which  won't 
take  on  that  authority,  so  by  the  time  you 
get  through  all  the  bureaucracy  and  the  red 
tape,  the  poor  guy  is  really  lost  and  he  may 
be  found  in  a  mound  of  ice  when  the  snow 
melts. 

It  doesn't  happen  too  often  but  there  are 
occasions  when  it  does  happen  and  when  you 
have  responsible  people  like  search  and  rescue 
units  who  are  veiling  to  accept  that  respon- 
sibility, I  think  somebody  in  this  government 
has  a  responsibility  to  co-operate  with  them 
to  the  fullest  extent.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
minister  isn't  aware  of  the  wonderful  work 
that  is  done  by  many  search  and  rescue  units 
throughout  the  province.  If  you  aren't  aware 
I  think  you  should  make  yourself  aware,  and 
if  you  do  accept  that  they  do  a  job  I  would 
like  to  see  you  provide  them  vidth  a  little  bit 
of  seed  money  and  then  some  authority  to 
take  action  when  it  counts  the  most. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  3  carried. 
Item  4,  fire  safety  services. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  fire 
safety  vote,  I  would  like  to  refer  the  minister 
to  the  1971  report  of  the  fire  marshal.  I 
assume  this  is  the  latest  report  which  is  avail- 
able and  that  the  1972  report  is  not  available. 

I  can't  conceive  why  the  1972  report 
wouldn't  be  available  at  the  middle  of  April, 
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1973,  because  this  report,  which  is  the  1971 
report,  is  dated  March  14,  1972,  and  I 
would  assume  that  by  this  time  in  1973  we 
should  have  had  for  consideration  of  this  vote 
the  1972  report  of  the  fire  marshal 

I  want  to  ask  the  minister  about  the  fire 
investigations  which  took  place  during  the 
year,  and  whether  or  not  there  is  any  rela- 
tionship between  the  criminal  charges  which 
were  laid  and  any  evidence  of  a  syndicated 
or  organized  arson  conspiracy  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  with  respect  to  those  fires, 

I  quote,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  page  12  of 
the  report  which  states: 

The  record  of  fire  investigations  which 
shows  on  an  analysis  of  investigations  by 
region,  county  and  district,  disclosed  that 
there  were  1,592  investigations  conducted, 
including  168  fatal  fires,  in  which  225  per- 
sons died,  and  40  large  fires  and  explosions. 
After  investigation  into  1,384  fires  where 
there  was  suspicion  of  an  oflFence  having 
been  committed,  743  were  found  to  be  of 
incendiary  origin;  265  were  accidental  and 
376  undetermined.  As  a  result,  356  criminal 
charges  were  laid  in  1971  and  these,  to- 
gether with  the  74  carried  over  from  1970, 
resulted  in  214  convictions,  48  acquitals, 
72  withdrawals  and  96  cases  awaiting  trial 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  report  then  goes  on,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
list  the  large  fire  losses  where  the  loss  was 
over  $250,000  and  there  are  several  statistical 
charts  setting  out  the  various  offences. 

It  is,  of  course,  natural  to  note  that  the 
principal  area  in  which  the  serious-offence 
charge  of  arson  is  laid  is  mainly  the  larger 
centres,  but  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not 
we  have  any  indication,  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  the  fire  marshal,  and  as  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  police  in  the  areas  of 
syndicated  and  organized  crime  in  the  prov- 
ince, whether  there  is  any  evidence  whatso- 
ever that  in  any  way  organized  crime  or  syn- 
dicated crime  organizations  are  involved  in 
the  relatively  large  numbers  of  charges  laid 
for  arson. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  re- 
port is  in  process  of  being  compiled  and  will 
arrive  here  shortly.  I  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  all  the  reports  of  the  ministry  in- 
volved. I  do  have  the  figures  for  1972  in 
front  of  me— they  are  comparable  to  the 
figures  that  the  hon.  member  has  stated. 

I  won't  go  into  the  details.  There  were 
1,823  total  investigations  of  which  1,004  were 
found  incendiary,  239  accidental  and  357 
were  vmdetermined.  There  were  495  charges 


laid  during  1972  and  there  was  a  carryover 
of  91.  The  disposition  was  305  convictions, 
42  acquittals,  100  withdrawals  and  144  await- 
ing trial.  So  that  the  figures  follow  the— 

Mr.  Renwick:  A  very  significant  increase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  But  they  follow  the 
same  pattern. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  may  say  that  so  far 
as  I  have  been  advised,  there  has  been  no 
pattern  or  link  between  the  fires  and  what 
might  be  described,  as  the  hon.  member  says, 
as  organized  crime  or  syndicated  crime. 

In  fact,  I  have  specifically  asked  and,  I  be- 
lieve, asked  a  second  and  a  third  time,  that 
the  attention  be  directed  to  an  examination 
of  any  particular  group  of  fires  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  common  link  at  all.  To 
date  I  have  been  advised  that  there  is  no 
such  link. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  that  is  an  absolute, 
but  not  so  far  as  we  have  determined.  I  am 
advised  that  the  fire  marshal  has  a  member  on 
the  CISO,  so  that  the  intelligence  will  be 
available  in  both  directions.  The  fire  marshal 
and  the  relevant  law  enforcement  agencies 
are  aware  of  my  concern  to  be  assured  either 
yes  or  no  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Of  the  convictions  which 
were  registered  in  this  field,  was  there  any 
evidence  that  fires  were  started  by  the  own- 
ers or  persons  having  other  rights  in  con- 
nection with  the  property;  or  was  there  any 
evidence  that  the  person  who  started  the  fire 
was  in  conspiracy  with  the  owner  or  other 
person  having  property  rights  in  the  prop- 
erty? 

And  is  there  any  evidence,  or  does  the  fire 
marshal  have  the  information,  or  is  it  collat- 
ed through  the  Superintendent  of  Insurance, 
with  respect  to  any  insurance  companies 
which  do  not  pay  off  as  a  result  of  fires  hav- 
ing been  started  through  arson,  because  of 
the  complicity  of  the  owner  or  other  person 
having  an  interest  in  the  building  or  premises 
destroyed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  are  individual 
cases  where  a  criminal  act  has  been  commit- 
ted. And  it  may  be  that  either  the  proprietor 
directly  or  the  proprietor  in  conspiracy  with 
someone  else,  but  I  am  not  including  that  in 
what  I  assume  is  the  hon.  member's  defini- 
tion of  organized  crime  or  a  syndicate.  There 
may  be  some  sort  of  a  conspiracy  with  re- 
lationship to  one  incident,  but  there  is  no 
link   between   that   incident   and   others.   Of 
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course,  it  may  be  tied  in— a  fire  might  be  tied 
in  with  extortion  or  something  of  that  kind; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  that  is 
on  such  a  scale  as  to  indicate  that  there  is 
organized   or   syndicated  crime  involved. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
Solicitor  General  consider  including  in  a 
future  report  the  information  available  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  fire  losses  are  cover- 
ed by  insurance  and  that  the  insurance  has 
in  fact  been  paid?  It's  generally  very  sig- 
nificant, in  tracing  any  connection  between 
fire  loss  and  crime,  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
insurance  company  feels  itself  obligated  to 
make  payment  imder  the  policy. 

This  would  be  particularly  important  in 
determining  whether  or  not  it  was  worth  any- 
one's while  to  cause  a  fire  in  a  particular 
building.  Indeed,  it's  not  usually  worthwhile 
to  bum  down  a  building  intentionally,  unless 
one  is  a  pyromaniac,  unless  there's  an  in- 
surance recovery. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  an  essential  part 
of  a  complete  fire  marshal's  report  should  in- 
dicate the  extent  to  which  the  losses  were 
recovered  through  insurance  and  that  the  in- 
surance was  in  fact  paid  or  liability  was 
denied. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  was  under  the  as- 
sumption that  that  report  has  those  statistics 
in  it.  I  have  in  my  books  here  fire  loss  sum- 
maries for  1972  which  give  a  lot  of  details 
with  respect  to  fires,  including  a  statistic  on 
the  number:  26,000- and-some-odd  fires;  with 
a  total  fire  loss  of  $79  million,  insured  loss 
of  $69  million  and  an  uninsured  loss  roughly 
of  $10  million.  The  total  fire  loss  figure  of 
$79  million  is  down  from  last  year. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  wasn't  thinking  of  the  gross 
figures  so  much,  because  that's  not  the  sig- 
nificant factor.  The  significant  factor,  if  I 
can  make  myself  clear,  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  extent  to  which,  because  of  convictions 
for  crimes  related  to  incendiary  fires,  the  in- 
surance companies  have  denied  liability. 

I  think  that  in  a  future  report  it  may  be  of 
significance  to  know  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  fire  marshal  has  foimd  that  they 
are  incendiary  fires;  whether  or  not  the  insur- 
ance claim  has  in  fact  been  paid;  whether 
or  not  the  cause  of  the  fire  was  accidentally 
incendiary;  or  whether  it  was  because  of  a 
crime  that  was  committed;  or  whether  a 
charge  was  laid  for  a  crime,  but  an  acquittal 
resulted.  This  is  the  lucrative  part  of  an  arson 
ring. 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have  the  gross 
figures,  of  course,  compiled  from  the  indivi- 
dual situations  and  I  will  take  it  up  with  the 
fire  marshal's  office  to  see  just  what  would 
be  involved  in  making  those  figures  available 
in  a  public  form. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  I  may,  just  one  last  ques- 
tion. I  assume  that  the  relationship  between 
the  fire  marshal's  office  and  the  security  intel- 
Ugence  organization  is,  as  was  indicated, 
sufficiently  close  that  the  fire  marshal  works 
in  very  close  co-operation  with  the  police 
in  discovering  whether  or  not  there  would 
be  any  conspiracy  or  organization  behind 
any  of  the  fire  losses  which  occur  in  the 
province,  because  they  are  going  up  every 
year. 

Hod.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. As  a  result  of  the  proliferation  of  shop- 
ping centres  and  the  disregard  for  parking  in 
shopping  centres— people  will  park  their  cars 
on  fire  routes— does  not  the  minister  think 
that  there  should  be  some  general  legislation 
that  would  prohibit  this? 

This  is  on  private  property,  I  understand 
that,  but  the  public  seem  to  disregard  this. 
The  shopping  centre  owners  are  not  going 
to  come  along  and  ask  for  legislation  to  ticket 
the  vehicle,  but  we  certainly  can't,  from  a 
safety  point  of  view,  continue  to  allow  this 
disregard  for  safety  by  the  parking  of 
vehicles  in  fire  safety  routes  at  shopping 
centres.  I  know  the  minister  will  say  that 
that  is  a  responsibiUty  of  the  Minister  of 
Transportation  and  Communications,  but  I 
thought  if  some  recommendation  came  either 
from  his  ministry  or  from  the  fire  marshal, 
then  my  own  community  would  not  have  to 
ask  for  special  legislation  to  control  that  type 
of  parking. 

I  would  have  assumed  that  the  way  it 
affects  my  community  is  the  way  it  affects 
every  community  in  the  Province  of  Ontario- 
general  legislation  would  be  needed  to  pre- 
vent parking  in  designated  fire  routes  in 
shopping  centres  and  shopping  plazas.  May  I 
have  the  minister's  comments  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understand  that  there  is  enabling  legislation 
which  permits  municipalities  to  do  this.  I 
understand  that  Windsor  did  receive  from  the 
fire  marshal  sample  bylaws  and  that  in  effect 
they  have  implemented  and  passed  the  by- 
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laws  and  are  satisfied  with  the  nature  of  the 
bylaws.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  some 
specific  situation  here.  Is  the  hon.  member 
indicating  that  the  bylaws  which  were  passed 
by  Windsor  are  not  eflFective? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  have  not  been  informed 
that  Windsor  has  even  passed  a  bylaw  similar 
to  what  has  been  mentioned.  But  let's  assume 
that  the  municipality  does  pass  the  bylaw. 
Don't  you,  Mr.  Minister,  think  that  this 
should  be  general  legislation  rather  than  be 
controlled  by  an  individual  municipality? 
This  should  be  general  throughout  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  especially  with  fire 
routes.  It  shouldn't  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  municipality,  it  should  be  in  general 
legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  legislation  is  gen- 
eral. It's  enabling  legislation,  I  believe  within 
the  Municipal  Act,  which  enables  municipal- 
ities to  deal  with  this  in  a  local  nature  and 
then  the  municipalities  would  have  to  spell 
out  the  tenns  of  the  bylaw  to  fit  the  needs 
within  their  own  communities.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  communities  within  Ontario  have  done 
so— Scarborough,  Ottawa,  East  York- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  What 
about  those  that  don't?  I  think  that  is  what 
he  is  trying  to  get  at. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Then  I  think  that  the 
citizens  should  talk  to  the  local  municipalities 
and  the  city  councils. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact 
that  it  hasn't  been  passed  by  all  municipal- 
ities indicates  that  there  is  need  for  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Minister  of  Transportation 
and  Communications  or  your  department  to 
have  this  general  throughout  the  province,  so 
that  when  an  individual  goes  to  a  shopping 
centre,  regardless  of  the  community,  he 
knows  that  if  he  parks  in  the  fire  route  area 
he  will  be  ticketed.  As  it  is  now,  there  is  no 
provision  whatsoever.  It  is  entirely  up  to  the 
municipality  itself  to  come  along  and  intro- 
duce a  bylaw  respecting  that.  I  don't  think 
that's  the  right  way  to  approach  it,  Mr. 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
again,  does  the  hon.  member  expect  me  to 
run  the  fire  routes  in  Windsor  out  of  the 
fourth  floor  of  the  Hearst  block?  Certainly 
not.  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
George  would  be  aghast,  if  I  may  use  that 
term,  at  such  a  proposition.  This  is  something 
which  is  definitely  at  the  local  level.  Surely 
the  citizens  who  are  concerned  about  their 


own  health  and  safety  can  bring  this  matter 
to  the  attention  of  the  councillors  and  have 
the  necessary  bylaws  passed? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Does  the  minister  think 
that  a  municipality  that  does  not  pass  such  a 
bylaw  should  allow  vehicles  to  be  parking  in 
a  fire  route?  What  are  you  going  to  do  about 
the  municipality  that  doesn't  pass  the  bylaw? 
Where  does  the  fire  marshal  come  into  the 
picture  then?  Where  is  the  safety  of  the 
people  who  have  gone  into  the  shopping 
centre?  Aren't  you  concerned  with  their 
safety  at  all?  You  are  certainly  not  concerned 
if  you  refuse  to  act  on  the  provincial  level. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Do  we  leave  that  lie  dor- 
mant? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Does  that  lie  dormant  with- 
out response;  except  the  nod  of  the  Solicitor 
General's  head? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  believe  the  hon. 
member  slipped  into  his  chair  after  I  said 
I  do  not  propose,  from  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  Hearst  block,  to  designate  and  control 
fire  routes  in  shopping  plazas  within  the 
communities.  I  think  this  is  a  responsibflity 
at  the  local  level. 

The  Municipal  Act  has  hundreds  of  pages 
of  enabling  legislation  by  which  councils  are 
called  upon  to  provide  for  the  health,  care 
and  attention  of  their  citizens.  That  is  where 
the  responsibility  is  and  that  is  where  the 
responsibility  should  be. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  As  a  matter  of  technical 
interest,  if  I  might  inquire,  I  am  thinking  of 
one  shopping  centre  in  my  riding  that  abuts 
two  public  roads.  The  other  periphery  is  a 
private  road.  Just  as  a  matter  of  interest  to 
me,  the  parking  areas  being  private  property, 
is  there  statutory  power  for  emergency  ve- 
hicles to  go  on  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  My  understanding  is 
that  there  is  such  enabling  legislation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  relates  to  something  that 
the  hon.  member's  colleague,  the  member  for 
Downsview,  was  raising  about  police  security 
guards  enforcing  bylaws  on  private  property. 
I  would  think  the  two  are  definitely  related. 
There  is  enabling  legislation. 

It  is  fairly  recent,  I  think,  but  I  am  given 
to  understand  there  is  enabling  legislation. 
There  must  be  if  Scarborough,  East  York, 
Ottawa  and  Windsor  have  passed  bylaws  to 
take  care  of  these  situations. 
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Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  topic  under  this  vote  and 
perhaps  the  minister  can  indicate  if  it  comes 
within  his  jurisdiction. 

Some  time  ago  the  insurance  companies 
raised  the  rates  or  the  cost  of  insurance  in 
northern  Ontario  based  on  the  fact  that  they 
felt  the  fire  departments  of  those  communities 
in  northern  Ontario,  particularly  those  com- 
munities which  had  voluntary  fire  forces 
rather  than  permanent  or  regular  forces,  were 
a  higher  risk  factor  than  those  areas  which 
had  permanent  forces.  I  wonder  if  the  On- 
tario fire  marshal  had  any  input  into  that 
kind  of  decision  and  whether  it  is  within 
your  jurisdiction  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tion or  report  on  a  situation  such  as  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  the  question  is  no,  and  I  believe 
it  would  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commercial  Rela- 
tions, which  has,  I  believe,  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  insurance.  The  Superintendent  of  In- 
surance is  in  that  ministry. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  I'd  like 
to  pursue  that  further.  I  think  what  my  col- 
league has  said  really  does  come  under  this 
minister's  department.  If  the  minister  has 
made  any  study,  as  I  hope  he  has,  of  the 
quality  of  fire  protection  provided  by  volun- 
teer brigades  as  compared  vdth  that  of  full- 
time  brigades  he  would  have  evidence  to 
show  whether  or  not  there  is  a  difference  in 
risk. 

We  happen  to  live  in  an  area  where  there 
is  a  volunteer  brigade.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
brigades  I  have  ever  come  across  anywhere. 
We  have  had  partially  burned  bams— and  I 
don't  think  that  is  a  very  common  occurrence 
when  you  get  a  fire  department  arriving  at  a 
farm  2%  miles  or  3^/^  miles  or  more  from  its 
location,  and  getting  there  in  time  to  actually 
save  one  of  those  highly  inflammable  build- 
ings! If  the  minister  is  doing  his  job  in  this 
department  he  will  have  the  figures  concern- 
ing the  degree  of  risk  as  between  voluntary 
brigades  and  full-time  brigades.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  he  has  in  that  form  of  informa- 
tion for  the  insurance  companies  and  for 
the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have  never  had  a 
request  from  insurance  companies  to  do  that 
kind  of  study.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  member 
that,  from  what  I  have  heard,  the  activities 
of  volunteer  brigades  throughout  the  prov- 
ince do  achieve  a  very  high  standard.  I 
would  assume  that  those  taking  up  the  risks 
go  on  the  experience  within  a  community, 


in  addition  to  the  kind  of  facilities  that  are 
available. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  want  to 
pursue  this  unduly,  but  surely  the  fire  marshal 
is  charged,  among  other  things,  with  keeping 
statistics  of  this  sort  and  reporting  through 
you  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Deacon:  And  to  the  councils.  They 
have  the  information. 

Mr.  Reid:  And  to  the  various  councils 
involved.  Would  the  minister  not  think  that 
it  is  imperative  that  the  fire  marshal  do  keep 
such  records,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  insur- 
ance companies,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  at  large  and  the  people  who  are  being 
affected  by  these  insurance  rates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  don't  know  what  the 
hon.  member  is  driving  at.  What  records  is  he 
referring  to? 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister  says 
he  has  no  records  or  statistics  and  was  not 
asked  to  make  a  study  of  statistics  in  regard 
to  the  relative  success  in  fighting  fires  or  the 
relative  statistics  in  fire  losses,  due  to  either  a 
permanent,  regular  firefighting  force  as  op- 
posed to  a  voluntary  force.  I  would  think  that 
this  is  material  that  you  should  have  available 
for  the  public  interest,  not  for  the  insurance 
companies'  interest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  all  kinds  of  statistics  relating  to  fires 
right  across  the  province.  What  I  indicated 
was  that  we  had  never  made  a  study  in  rela- 
tion to  this.  Both  the  hon.  members  would 
know  that  the  fire  insurance  premiums  are 
based  on  the  experience  and  the  potential 
risks.  I  would  imagine  if  you  had  a  com- 
munity that  had  no  fires  at  all  over  a  period 
of  time  that  the  insurance  rates  would  be 
adjusted  accordingly  within  the  community. 

Mr.  Reid:  Just  let  me  finish,  if  I  may. 

Mr.  Stokes:  No.  According  to  firefighting 
capability. 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  dis- 
agree with  the  minister,  particularly  when 
he  says  "potential."  Surely  we  have  to  go 
on  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  particu- 
larly in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  this  is 
why  I'm  asking  for  the  statistics.  I  feel  that 
the  smaller  communities  across  the  prov- 
ince, particularly  in  northern  Ontario,  are 
being  discriminated  against  by  the  insurance 
companies.  They  are  using  this  as  an  excuse. 
They    say,    "You    have    a    voluntary    force. 
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Therefore,    you   people    in   your   community 
are  going  to  pay  more  money." 

Mr.  Renwick:  There's  no  doubt  about  that. 
There  is  discrimination,  whether  it's  the  min- 
ister's fault  or  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Actually,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  aspect  has  never  been  brought  to 
my  attention. 

Mr.  Reid:  Will  you  look  into  it,  now  that 
it  has? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Will  the  hon.  member 
give  me  some  facts  that  need  to  be  checked 
into? 

Mr.  Reid:  Yes,  I  will  send  you  the  corres- 
pondence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Fine! 

Mr.  Stokes:  Let  me  pursue  that  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  York  Cen- 
tre. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I 
feel  it  is  important,  in  addition  to  the  home- 
owner and  the  insurance  rates,  is  that  the 
decision  of  councils  can  be  affected  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  benefit  that  will  be  given 
residents  if  they  have  a  full-time  brigade 
versus  a  part-time  brigade.  It  is  important 
that  these  statistics  be  made  available.  As  I 
mentioned,  we  have  in  one  part  of  Markham 
two  volunteer  brigades  and  we  have  a  full- 
time  brigade  in  another.  I  understand  that 
because  of  the  very  favourable  experience 
with  volunteer  brigades  the  city  of  Sudbury 
is  going  back  to  using  volunteer  brigades 
with  a  certain  amount  of  a  permanent  force 
always  at  the  station.  In  fact,  these  volun- 
teers have  been  so  well  trained  and  they 
have  developed  such  a  spirit  that  they  are 
highly  efficient. 

I  well  remember,  a  matter  of  15  years  or 
so  ago,  when  a  great  deal  of  development 
was  beginning  to  occur  in  our  community, 
that  we  were  trying  to  decide  as  a  council 
whether  or  not  we  should  provide  for  a  full- 
time  brigade  in  one  of  the  more  heavily  de- 
veloped parts  of  the  municipality.  I  thought 
that  it  would  be  useful  to  come  to  the  On- 
tario fire  marshal  to  find  out  just  what  the 
experience  is  in  fire  protection  needs.  I  was 
surprised  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  way 
of  assistance  that  could  be  provided  me  by 
the  fire  marshal. 

I  got  my  statistics  in  the  end  from  the 
insurance  people,  and  I  was  sorry  to  think 
that  we  have  to  depend  on  those  agencies 


for  statistics  when  we  have  a  branch  of  gov- 
ernment that  is  charged  with  that  respon- 
sibility. I  suggest,  I  recommend  and  I  urge 
the  minister  to  ensure  that  municipalities 
can  get  from  this  branch  of  his  department 
the  necessary  information  on  which  they  can 
base  a  sound  judgement  for  the  protection 
of  their  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
statistics  relating  to  all  of  the  fires  within 
municipalites  is  in  the  report  of  the  fire 
marshal.  Is  the  hon.  member  saying  that  he 
went  to  the  fire  marshal  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  asked  for  certain  statistics  and  these 
were  not  available  to  him?  If  so,  what 
statistics? 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
get  comparative  statistics  as  to  the  quality 
of  protection  that  could  be  expected  from 
adopting  a  full-time  fire  service  versus  a 
volunteer  setup.  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
best  thing  to  provide  for?  I  also  wanted  to 
know  what  type  of  equipment  we  should 
provide  for;  how  much  we  should  be  plan- 
ning and  budgeting  for  in  the  way  of  equip- 
ment for  certain  concentrations  of  popula- 
tion. Those  statistics  were  not  available,  and 
I  thought  that  sort  of  information  could  have 
been  provided  by  a  branch  that  was  really 
doing  a  thorough  job  of  researching  the  needs 
for  protection  of  property. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
just  checked  and  I  don't  know  who  the  hon. 
member  went  to— 

Mr.  Deacon:  The  Ontario  fire  marshal. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  Ontario  fire  mar- 
shal's oflBce  is  prepared  and  equipped  to 
give  out  information  of  the  kind  that  the 
hon.  member  latterly  indicated,  as  to  the 
type  of  equipment,  the  range  of  equipment 
and  the  amount  of  equipment  that  would 
be  suitable  for  a  community.  However,  we 
have  not  made  a  study  of  comparative  costs. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I'm  try- 
ing to  get  across  to  the  minister  is  that  it's 
fine  for  them  to  recommend  something,  but 
the  elected  councillors  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  making  a  decision;  and  they 
should  have  statistics  and  information  of  a 
comparative  nature,  based  on  research  that 
the  fire  marshal  could  provide,  as  to  the  alter- 
natives. Is  there  a  greater  degree  of  risk  by 
taking  one  route  compared  to  another?  Is 
there  experience  as  to  what  type  of  equip- 
ment should  be  provided  in  certain  types  of 
developments?  These  are  the  things  that  we 
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should  be  able  to  get  from  the  department 
but  at  that  time,  which  is  a  long  time  ago, 
it  wasn't  available.  I  was  asking  what  infor- 
mation the  department  has,  other  than  how 
many  fires  there  were  and  how  much  dam- 
age had  occurred. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
send  the  hon.  member  the  handbook  on  fire 
protection  for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  which 
spells  out  all  of  those  details— the  fire  loss, 
the  costs,  the  number  of  firemen,  the  amount 
of  equipment  and  so  on. 

Mr,   E.   R.   Good   (Waterloo   North):    Mr. 

Chairman- 
Mr.    Chairman:    The    hon.    member    for 

Thunder  Bay  is  first. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Less  than  a  year  ago  there  was  a  civic  func- 
tion in  White  River  in  the  riding  of  Algoma, 
and  the  fire  marshal  happened  to  be  there 
on  a  tour.  We  had  a  conversation,  and  I  got 
the  impression  in  speaking  to  him  that  he  was 
just  in  the  process  of  completing  a  report 
to  the  appropriate  minister  about  the  adequacy 
of  firefighting  forces  and  equipment  in  the 
north.  It  was  my  understanding  that  he  was 
going  to  make  some  recommendations  to 
government  that  would  provide  greater  fire- 
fighting  capacity  in  most  areas  in  the  north. 
I  would  hope  that  would  include  assistance 
for  unorganized  communities. 

I  don't  want  to  hash  over  old  ground  and, 
in  fairness  to  the  dialogue  that  the  minister 
and  I  have  had  about  particular  situations  in 
the  north  of  recent  days,  I  have  a  commit- 
ment from  him  that  he  is  going  to  attempt 
to  get  some  assistance  for  firefighting  forces 
in  unorganized  communities  through  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services 
or  whatever  is  the  appropriate  agency. 

I  appreciate  what  he  is  attempting  to  do, 
but  this  whole  area  bothers  me  a  little.  After 
this  conversation  with  the  fire  marshal,  he 
was  preparing  a  report  or  a  study  and  was 
going  to  make  some  recommendations  to  the 
appropriate  ministry  on  how  government 
might  assist  these  unorganized  communities. 
Was  I  wrong  in  that  assumption?  If  I  wasn't 
wrong,  what  has  become  of  that  report  or 
what  was  the  result  of  the  tour  that  he  was 
undertaking  at  that  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  This  was  a  study  that 
was  done  by  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Re- 
sources with  an  input  from  the  fire  marshal. 
I  believe  that  the  letter  is  on  my  desk,  going 
from  me  to  the  Treasurer  ( Mr.  White )  which 


is  a  further  follow-up  to  the  correspondence 
I  have  had  with  the  hon.  member  that  that 
study  be  updated  to  see  what  the  current 
needs  are,  together  with  the  expenditures 
which  would  be  involved.  It's  fortunate  that 
he  is  both  the  Treasurer  and  the  Minister  of 
Economics   and  Intergovernmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Well,  is  it  the  minister's  im- 
pression that  something  meaningful  will  be 
done  to  assist  volunteer  firefighting  forces  in 
the  north  and  particularly  in  unorganized 
communities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member  again 
the  financial  constraints  which  are  upon  the 
province  and  the  fact  that  a  whole  list  of 
priorities  have  to  be  made— and  there  have 
to  be  some  very  diflBcult  decisions  made  upon 
the  choices  of  meritorious  projects. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Why  do  they  always  have 
to  be  against  the  north! 

Mr.  Stokes:  Surely— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No.  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  that  is  on  the  record,  that  is  not  the 
instance. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  They  are 
always  made  in  discrimination  toward  the 
north.  Look  at  the  minister's  budget.  Look  at 
his  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  are  many  com- 
munities throughout  Ontario  which  have  the 
same  problems. 

Mr.  Stokes:  But  they  are  not  communities 
that  are  100  miles  apart. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  all  they  have  to 
be  is  40  miles  away  from  a  fireball  when  the 
barn  goes  up.  Now,  the  hon.  member  is  left 
with  a  half-bumed  bam  and  he  thinks  he  is 
lucky;  but  with  most  of  the  bams  in  south- 
era  Ontario,  once  they  catch  fire  they  go  up. 
I  think  the  hon.  member  for  the  Wellington 
county  area  knows  when  a  bam  starts  on  fire, 
up  it  goes. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  One  short  question,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Is  it  tme  that  there  is  no  legislation  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  requiring  a  munici- 
pality to  set  up  a  fire  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  Good:  That  makes  me  ask  another 
question. 

In  the  light  of  the  minister's  answer  that 
there  is  no  legislation,  does  he  not  feel  some 
responsibility  in  this?  Is  there  not  some  con- 
flict in  the  fact  that  the  fire  marshal's  hand, 
and  rightly  so,  is  in  every  building  plan  that 
is  submitted— before  any  building  permit  is 
given  in  municipahties  regarding  public 
buildings  or  anything  of  that  nature— and 
should  there  not  be  some  type  of  control  of 
the  eflBciency  of  fire  departments  across  areas 
of  the  province,  the  same  as  there  is  in  the 
matter  of  policing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  fire  marshal  ex- 
amines plans  with  relationship  only  to  public 
buildings,  and  also  where  the  province  con- 
tributes money.  The  hon.  member  is  touching 
upon  the  whole  framework  of  uniform  build- 
ing codes  and  uniform  fire  standards  as  part 
of  those  codes,  and  that  is  of  course  an  on- 
going current  study. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  the  minister,  with  regard  to  the 
remarks  he  made  a  few  moments  ago  about 
the  constraints  and  the  priorities  that  have 
to  be  considered  in  terms  of  fire  protection 
and  that  kind  of  thing,  is  the  minister  imply- 
ing that  the  Management  Board  of  Cabinet 
does  not  consider  fire  protection  one  of  the 
priority  items  in  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
tell  the  hon.  member  that  there  are  a  whole 
host  of  priorities  and  that  decisions  have  to 
be  made  as  to  the  choice  of  them. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Would  the  minister  care  to 
enlighten  the  House  as  to  where  he  con- 
siders fire  protection  in  that  list  of  priorities? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  has  never  enlight- 
ened the  House.  He  has  tried  to  respond. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  The 
minister  better  get  himself  a  fiddle. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  All  I  have  to  do  is 
smile  and  the  place  just  glows. 

Mr.  Lewis:  With  your  own  special  bene- 
ficence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member  that  he  can  assume  that  what  is  in 
the  estimates  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Solicitor 
General  are  the  priorities  as  set  out  by  this 
ministry,  as  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral (Mr.  Bales). 


Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  That's 
what  you  assume,  too,  but  you  don't  know, 
do  you? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  is  much  that 
could  be  done  by  our  ministry  and  other 
ministries  in  many  fields. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Could  we  follow  that  up, 
Mr.  Chairman?  It's  very  interesting.  The 
minister  just  said  his  estimates  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  Management 
Board. 

Mr.  Foulds:  You  said  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Are  you  giving  precedence  to  your  col- 
league over  yourself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  was  a  slip  of  the 
tongue,  one  of  the  mistakes  I've  made.  This 
is  the  second  one.  I  mentioned  Toronto  in- 
stead of  Ottawa  and  Hamilton,  now  I've— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Two  this  year;  that's 
not  a  bad  record. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  item  4  carried.  Carried? 
On  item  5,  coroners'  investigations  and  in- 
quests. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  On  item  5— 

Mr.   Cassidy:   Mr.   Chairman,   I  just  want 
to  ask  one  or  two  questions  of  the  minister- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  St.  George 
is  first. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  apologize;  I  would  certainly 
defer  to  the  member  for  St.  George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  asked  to  put 
this  question  because  I  don't  really  know  a 
great  deal  about  the  coroners'  department. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  this  ministry  has  now 
changed  its  policy  so  that  where  we  used 
to  have  a  coroner's  constable  for  coroners' 
investigations  we  now  have  the  individual 
detective  who  is  dealing  vdth  a  possible 
homicide?  I  am  advised  that  police  forces 
are  rather  concerned  about  this.  Could  I 
know  why  this  change  was  made  if,  in  fact, 
you  made  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  there  has  been  no 
change.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  munici- 
palities want  the  system  of  coroners'  con- 
stables continued. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  All  right,  now  to  the  serious 
stuff. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Ot- 
tawa Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  brief  ques- 
tion of  the  minister  first. 

As  I  recall,  the  coroners  have  been  for 
several  years  without  a  pay  increase.  I  can- 
not remember  whether  or  not  such  an  in- 
crease has  been  announced  or  whether  they 
are  still  being  paid  at  the  1967  levels. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  has  been  denied.  It's  not  a 
priority  item. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  such  an  increase 
has  not  been  announced. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Could  the  minister  elucidate 
for  the  House  what  is  the  rate  of  pay  for 
coroners?  When  was  it  last  raised  and  how 
does  it  compare  with  the  $75,000  a  year  that 
is  now  paid  to  general  practitioners  by  the 
province? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There's  a  ceiling  on  coroners. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
member's  questions  lead  me  to  beHeve  that 
he  was  not  in  the  House  when  I  made  an 
answer  to  a  question  asked  by  the  member 
for  London  North  (Mr.  Walker),  in  which 
I  told  him  that  the  long  overdue  increase  for 
coroners  had  top  priority  within  the  ministry. 

I  have  to  go  back  to  1957  when  the  present 
schedule  of  fees  was  set  forth.  I  had  hoped 
that  an  increase  would  have  ben  available  this 
year.  In  fact,  I  may  say  if  there  are  coroners 
within  the  province  who  believed  there  would 
be  an  increase.  I  was  one  of  those  who  led 
them  into  that  belief.  Again,  because  of  finan- 
cial constraints,  that  has  not  been  possible. 

The  coroners,  I  think,  have  made  out  a 
good  case;  they  no  longer  have  to  persuade 
me  of  the  merits.  The  mileage  is  10  cents 
a  mile  and  I  don't  think  anybody  will  travel 
for  10  cents  a  mile  now. 

Mr.  Stokes:  All  members  of  this  legisla- 
ture do. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  right,  we  do,  too.  If 
they  haven't  had  a  raise  since  1957,  I  find 
myself  a  bit  uncomfortable  defending  medical 
doctors.  Had  the  government  been  consistent 
and  applied  this  freeze  to  other  doctors  it 
might  be  easier  to  defend.  What  on  earth 
are  you  doing  with  an  extra  half  a  miUion 
dollars  in  the  estimates  for  coroners  if  you 
cannot  find  priority  to  give  any  extra  money 
to  the  coroners  themselves,  whose  case  you 


say  is  now  indisputable?  Certainly  since  1957 
the  incomes  in  the  profession  have  probably 
trebled  in  that  period  of  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  fees  have  not  been 
raised;  it's  the  workload  which  is  greater. 
There  are  more  investigations  and  more  in- 
quests with  more  autopsies  with  the  attendant 
increase  in  costs  even  based  on  the  present— 
I  shouldn't  say  present— the  1957  structural 
fees. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Simcoe  East  (Mr.  G.  E.  Smith)  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Good:  No,  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  sorry,  I  thought  he 
had  finished.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  like  to  continue.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  minister  whether  any 
discussions  have  been  held  with  Quebec  and 
Manitoba,  particularly  with  Quebec,  about 
the  problems  of  inquests,  where  both  sides  of 
the  border  are  involved.  We  had  a  recent 
case  in  Ottawa  where  a  patient  was  treated 
in  an  Ottawa  hospital  and  died  a  couple  of 
hours  later  in  Quebec.  The  coroner  on  the 
Quebec  side  refused  to  handle  it  because  the 
apparent  cause  of  death,  or  the  possible  cause 
of  death,  had  been  in  Ontario.  The  Ontario 
coroner  refused  to  handle  it  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  death  had  taken  place  outside 
of  his  province. 

It  is  not  possible,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
some  arrangement  so  that  these  inquests  can 
be  handled?  That  particular  case  was  event- 
ually settled  through  the  intervention  of  the 
chief  coroner  of  the  province  and  a  fair 
amount  of  political  pressure.  It  should  not 
have  had  to  work  that  way.  There  should 
be  a  set  of  rules  which  doesn't  allow  deaths 
that  have  ramifications  in  two  provinces  to 
fall  outside  the  net  of  inquests. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
call that  specific  case.  It  was  a  very  unusual 
situation  where  the  treatment  was  in  Ontario 
but  the  death  occurred  in  Quebec,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  about  one  hour  later. 
A  postmortem  was  held  in  Ontario  and  an 
inquest  was  held  in  the  ordinary  course,  not 
due  to  pohtical  pressure. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  beg  to  differ.  I  believe  it 
was  something  like  six  weeks  before  the  in- 
quest was  held.  There  was  an  autopsy,  of 
course,  but  it  took  about  six  weeks  before 
an  inquest  was  held.  It  certainly  was  not  in 
the  ordinary  course,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Could  the  minister  say  what  is  the  policy 
then,  because  along  the  Ottawa  river  this 
has  happened  a  number  of  times?  There  has 
at  times  been  informal  co-operation  between 
coroners  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Unfor- 
tunately, that  did  not  happen  in  this  particu- 
lar case,  where  the  Quebec  coroner,  I  be- 
lieve, was  also  involved  as  a  medical  atten- 
dant on  the  deceased,  and  that  may  have 
complicated  the  matter. 

What  is  the  policy  where  a  death  occurs 
one  one  side  of  the  border  that  seems  to 
have  stemmed  from  incidents  on  the  other 
side;  for  example,  a  car  victim,  an  accident 
victim,  who  was  injured  in  Ontario  and  taken 
to  a  Quebec  hospital,  or  injured  in  Quebec 
and  taken  to  an  Ontario  hospital?  What  is 
your  policy?  If  it  isn't  working,  will  you 
change  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Actually,  the  general 
policy  is  that  the  inquest  is  held  where  the 
death  occurs.  This  is  an  example  really  of 
flexibility,  at  least  on  our  part.  I  think  the 
hon.  member  has  a  good  point.  I  think  when 
an  opportunity  presents  itself  I  will  discuss  it 
with  neighbouring  jurisdictions,  because  with 
the  mobility  of  people  and  the  travel  back 
and  forth  an  incident  such  as  this  really 
would  not  be  an  unusual  occurrence  either  in 
the  one  direction  or  in  the  other  direction. 
It's  one  of  the  matters  that  I  would  be  pleased 
to  look  into. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  would  appreciate  that. 
Pending  successful  discussions  with  Quebec, 
would  the  minister  be  willing  to  give  a  com- 
mitment that,  in  similar  circumstances  where 
a  death  took  place  outside  the  province,  but 
related  to  events  within  the  province,  if  need 
arose,  an  Ontario  coroner  would  be  em- 
powered to  hold  the  inquest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  each 
incident  \\all  be  looked  at  on  its  ovra  merits 
and  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sim- 
coe  East. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Smith  (Simcoe  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  minister  say 
that  the  remuneration  to  the  coroners  in  the 
province  is  under  review  and  the  fact  that 
the  mileage  is  being  reviewed.  I  agree;  I 
think  this  is  long  overdue.  I  wonder  if  the 
minister  could  give  some  indication  whether 
it  will  be  reviewed  or  anything  will  be  done 
about  it  this  year  or  whether  we  will  have 
to  wait  until  next  year's  budget. 


I  am  sure  that  I  reflect  the  concern  of 
the  other  members  from  Simcoe  county,  my 
colleagues,  when  I  say  that  we  have  had 
representation  from  our  coroners.  I  would 
hate  to  see  some  day  some  of  the  coroners 
saying,  "We  are  not  going  to  carry  on  our 
responsibilities  any  further  vmless  something 
is  done."  I  think  many  of  them  are  only 
doing  it  now  because  of  a  sense  of  respon- 
sibility; they  feel  that  somebody  has  to  do 
it.  If  they  don't,  who  will?  I  wonder  if  you 
could  give  some  encouragement  to  the 
coroners? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  member  that  many  of  the  coroners 
have  acted  out  of  a  sense  of  public  duty. 
I  have  acknowledged  that  in  my  letters  to 
them  and  expressed  the  hope  that  they 
would  continue  because  it  would  be  my  in- 
tent to  move  the  matter  forward  from  the 
ministry  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking 
to  the  same  topic,  the  minister  surely  is 
aware  that  the  juror  and  the  witness  are  not 
there  by  choice,  whereas  the  coroner  se- 
lected the  job  to  be  the  coroner?  Does  the 
minister  not  think  that  the  juror  or  the  wit- 
ness to  an  inquest  should  be  given  far 
greater  consideration  than  he  is  now?  Would 
the  minister  tell  me  exactly  what  the  juror 
or  witness  will  receive,  or  receives,  as  the 
result  of  his  being  present  at  an  inquest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  juror  at  present 
receives  $6  a  day.  Of  course,  the  question 
of  fees  for  jurors  is  not  related  just  to  this 
field;  it  goes  right  across  the  board  into  the 
administration  of  justice  field,  which  involves 
criminal  and  civil  law,  and  relates,  of 
course,  to  witness  fees.  This  is  a  determina- 
tion which  has  to  be  attended  to  in  the 
broad  picture. 

I  am  very  sympathetic  to  the  individual 
who  is  actually  out  of  pocket.  Many  cor- 
porations pick  up  the  tab  and  the  man's 
wages  or  salary  continues,  but  if  the  em- 
ployer is  a  very  small  employer  he  is  not 
in  a  position  to  do  this. 

The  interesting  thing  I  have  found  is  that 
many  jurors  who  do  suffer  financial  loss  by 
virtue  of  participation  either  in  the  coroner's 
inquest  or  in  the  civil  and  criminal  field  al- 
ways have  a  sense  that  they  were  glad  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  participate  and  foimd 
it    most    interesting    and    most    rewarding. 
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That  doesn't  put  butter  on  the  bread  but 
there  is  some  consolation  that  they  are  par- 
ticipating in  a  civic  duty  and  have  the  expe- 
rience. 

Again,  we,  within  our  own  field,  as  I  know 
the  Attorney  General  is  in  his  field,  are  very 
concerned  about  this  aspect. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Chairman,  being  con- 
cerned doesn't  put  any  bread  on  the  table, 
let  alone  put  butter  on  the  bread.  As  the 
minister  is  aware,  not  all  industries  reimburse 
the  individual  who  becomes  a  witness  or  a 
juror  at  an  inquest.  But  surely,  Mr.  Minister, 
there  is  no  need  for  waiting  to  increase  the 
fee  for  the  juror  or  the  witness  from  $6  a 
day.  Why,  that's  slave  wages,  Mr.  Minister. 

Mr.  Good:  That  isn't  a  minimum  wage  for 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Surely  you  can't  simply 
say,  "We're  going  to  give  this  top  priority." 
I  don't  think  the  numbers  involved  are  too 
great,  so  it  isn't  going  to  put  that  much  of 
a  dent  into  your  budget.  And  we're  living 
in  1973  not  1957.  Surely  the  minister  would 
consider  raising  the  $6-a-day  fee  to  jurors  and 
witnesses  today— now,  not  one  year  from 
today. 

I  don't  want  to  read  this  editorial  into  the 
record,  Mr.  Minister,  but  on  April  16,  1973, 
an  editorial  was  extremely  condemnatory,  if 
that  is  the  word,  concerning  the  attitude  of 
the  government. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Good  word.  Tliat's  what  it  was. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  The  head  on  the  editorial 
was  "Penny-pinching  Ontario."  That  in  itself 
speaks  for  the  attitude  that  the  press  have 
concerning  your  stand  when  it  comes  to  in- 
creasing fees,  not  only  to  the  coroners,  but 
also  to  the  jurors. 

And,  Mr.  Minister,  many  of  these  jurors 
are  not  well-to-do.  Many  of  them  do  not 
necessarily  work  for  an  organization  that  will 
pick  up  the  difference  between  the  $6  and 
their  daily  rate  of  pay.  You  have  to  act  now. 

Can  we  get  some  assurance  from  the 
minister  that  we  will  see  action  before  the 
House  adjourns  for  the  smnmer  break?  Do  I 
have  a  reply  from  the  minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not give  that  assurance. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Then  in  other  words  you 
do  not  intend  to  act.  You're  simply  promising 
some  action  in  the  future  and  that  will  prob- 


ably take  place  when  there  is  another  Solicitor 
General. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a  few  ob- 
servations. In  the  light  of  all  the  fiscal  re- 
straint the  minister  has  been  talking  about, 
could  he  inform  the  House  what  the  cost  of 
setting  up  the  new  position  of  deputy  super- 
vising coroner  was,  with  its  attending  secre- 
taries, I  suppose?  And  also,  what  will  the 
duties  of  the  new  deputy  supervising  coroner 
be?  And  why  was  he  needed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  cost  is  $30,000, 
plus  the  attendant  secretarial  needs.  He  is 
under  the  direct  charge  of  the  coroner.  He 
attends  to  most  of  the  needs  of  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  is  available  on  special  assign- 
ment anywhere  in  the  province  to  handle 
unusual  or  difficult  inquests,  where  the  local 
coroner,  for  some  reason,  would  not  be  appro- 
priate or  suitable. 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
more  thing.  I  would  Uke— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  is  a  very  busy  man, 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you.  I  just  wondered 
what  the  new  position  was. 

One  thing,  I  think,  should  be  made  clear. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  chief  coroner's 
office  is  well  aware  of  the  need  for  revision 
of  the  fee  schedule,  not  only  of  the  coroners, 
but  of  those  who  provide  services  for  the 
coroners.  I  am  also  convinced  that  the  minis- 
try is  well  aware  of  it.  But  unless  the  minis- 
try gets  through  to  Treasury  Board  or  the 
Management  Board  of  Cabinet  and  gets  this 
matter  resolved  I  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  large  number  of  letters  which  I  have 
been  getting  in  the  last  few  months,  that  the 
coroner's  system  in  the  Province  of  Ontario 
could  very  well  break  down.  And  I'll  tell  you 
why. 

There  are  those,  as  has  been  indicated, 
who  are  fulfilling  their  services  because  they 
feel  a  sense  of  responsibihty,  but  the  coroner 
is  obliged  to  call  on  the  services  of  other 
individuals.  One  year  ago.  Dr.  McNally,  who 
was  the  director  of  the  emergency  hospital 
services,  indicated  that  no  longer  could  am- 
bulances be  used  for  the  transportation  of  the 
bodies  of  those  who  died  in  public  places. 
This  then  meant  that  many  areas  were  rely- 
ing on  other  sources  to  move  bodies.  Removal 
services  were  set  up  in  some  municipahties 
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and  the  funeral  directors  were  required  to  do 
this  work,  as  they  always  have  done  in  smaller 
municipalities. 

Let  me  state  now,  and  state  it  emphatically, 
that  I  have  no  conflict  of  interest  in  this 
matter,  because  the  firm  with  which  I  am 
associated  does  not  do  this  work  for 
coroners  and  never  has.  So  I  can  speak  quite 
freely  and  frankly  on  behalf  of  those  people 
who  have  had  to  do  this  work  for  coroners 
over  the  years  according  to  a  fee  schedule 
that  was  set  in  1957. 

Removal  services  and  funeral  homes  in 
small  municipalities  are  expected  to  provide 
a  vehicle  and  two  men  for  $15  and  travel 
up  to  15  miles  outside  the  municipality  be- 
fore they  can  claim  10c  a  mile.  This  is  ut- 
terly ridiculous.  They  are  doing  it  out  of  a 
sense  of  goodwill  and  public  responsibility. 

Now  unless  the  minister  can  get  through 
to  the  people  on  Management  Board  of 
Cabinet,  he  is  going  to  find  that  coroners 
not  only  are  going  to  have  their  own  diffi- 
culties to  resolve,  they  will  also  have  the 
difficulty  of  finding  people  who  are  fed  up 
with  having  to  work  for  the  government  for 
nothing. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  coroners  will  have 
to  put  it  in  the  back  seat  of  their  own  cars. 

Mr.  Good:  Now  I  think  it's  very  serious. 
It's  a  matter  which  Dr.  Cotnam  is  well 
aware  of;  Mr.  Hillis  in  his  office  has  spoken 
about  it,  and  so  has  the  ministry.  But  noth- 
ing can  happen  until  Management  Board  of 
Cabinet  moves  on  it.  If  they  don't  move  on 
it  very  shortly,  there  is  going  to  be  con- 
certed effort  across  the  province  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  individuals,  the  whole  cor- 
oner system  could  very  well  break  down 
because  of  the  obstinance  of  this  government 
in  putting  its  priorities  in  what  I  would  say 
is  the  wrong  place. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  5  agreed  to.  Item  6: 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the 
minister  would  let  me  know  the  number  of 
people  who  are  covered  by  the  $79,000  for 
salaries  under  the  item  of  forensic  pathology, 
new  activity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  is  a  director, 
three  technicians  for  the  medical  lab— they 
are  called  pathologists'  assistants— and  one 
secretary.  That's  a  total  of  five  personnel. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  would  be  the  pro- 
posed salary  for  the  director? 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  don't  have  that  uath 
me,  Mr.  Chairman;  that  is  a  contract  ar- 
rangement approved  by  Management  Board. 

Mr.  Renwick:  A  contract  arrangement 
with  an  individual  or  with  some  service? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  With  Dr.  Hillsdon- 
Smith  directly. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Item  6  agreed  to.  That 
completes  vote  1502. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might,  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
asked  me  for  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  task  force  and  I  omitted  the  names  of 
Mr.  E.  B.  Hale  of  Waterloo  and  Mr.  J.  L. 
Mclntyre  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  and  I  would 
like  the  permission  of  the  House  to  have 
that  inserted  in  Hansard  at  the  appropriate 
spot. 

Vote  1502  agreed  to. 

Mr.    Renwick:    I   think   it's   6   o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and 
asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I'd 
like  to  say  that  the  first  item  of  business  on 
Tuesday  next  will  be  the  bill  that  was  in- 
troduced today  by  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 
White). 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  They're 
ramming  it  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  second  item  will 
be  item  No.  2,  and  if  we  conclude  these 
items  we  shall  deal  with  Nos.  11  and  13 
standing  on  the  order  paper  today. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): But,  Mr.  Speaker,  surely— since  the  bill 
that  would  increase  the  sales  tax  was  just 
introduced  today  and  hasn't  been  printed— 
we  can  have  a  day  or  two  to  have  a  look 
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at  the  final  form  of  the  bill  before  it  is  de- 
bated in  second  reading?  What  is  the  gov- 
ernment trying  to  do,  ram  it  through  before 
people  realize  how  bad  it  is?  I  think  that's 
just  ridiculous. 

An  hon.  member:  That  stinks! 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber knows  very  well  that  I  wouldn't  do  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  know  what  the  House 
leader  is  trying  to  do. 


Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  don't  think  the  hon. 
member  does,  or  he  wouldn't  speak  that 
way.  I  will  take  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion and,  in  the  meantime,  if  that  change 
is  made,  then  we  would  deal  with  the  items 
after  that  as  I  enumerated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  this  afternoon  as 
our  guests  in  the  east  gallery  students  from 
New  Toronto  Secondary  School  of  New  To- 
ronto and  senior  citizens  from  the  New 
Toronto  Senior  Citizens'  Group  of  New 
Toronto.  In  the  west  gallery  we  have  stu- 
dents from  Winston  Churchill  Collegiate  In- 
stitute of  Scarborough  and  St.  Mary's  Sepa- 
rate School  of  Toronto.  At  3  o'clock  we  will 
be  joined  in  the  east  gallery  by  students 
from  Glendale  High  School  from  Hamilton. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  We 
should  have  a  crisis  every  day.  They're  all 
here. 


ANSWER  TO  WRITTEN  QUESTION 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Where  is  the 
Premier? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  table  the  answer  to  question 
5  on  the  order  paper.  (See  Appendix,  page 
1228). 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  about  1,  2,  3  and  4? 

Mr.  Speaker:   Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Mr.  M.  Gassldy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Come  on. 
Treasurer. 


PERSPECTIVES  ON  INCOME  SECURITY 

Hon.  R.  Brunelle  (Minister  of  Commrmity 
and  Social  Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  recently 
as  12  days  ago,  when  I  presented  minor  ad- 
justments with  regard  to  welfare  assistance 
rates  and  comfort  allowances  for  residents 
in  institutions,  I  informed  the  hon,  members 
that  these  were  temporary  adjustments  pend- 
ing an  overall  review  of  income  security 
at  an  upcoming  federal-provincial  conference 
of  welfare  ministers.  This  three-day  confer- 
ence convenes  tomorrow  in  Ottawa. 
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When  I  spoke  on  the  subject,  I  explained 
to  hon.  members  that  income  security  studies 
have  been  proceeding  for  some  time  in  the 
various  provinces,  including  our  own.  In 
these  studies  we  have  been  examining  posi- 
tive approaches  that  should  be  taken  in 
revamping  our  social  security  programmes, 
since  what  we  have  today  is  a  conglomeration 
of  programmes,  both  in  social  insurance  and 
other  forms  of  social  assistance,  and  in  the 
taxation  field.  Toward  this  end,  Ontario  has 
now  produced  basic  principles  on  income 
security  which  it  recommends  in  the  report 
prepared  by  a  group  of  senior  public  ser- 
vants known  as  the  task  force  on  income 
security. 

Today  I  am  tabling  in  the  House  that 
report  entitled,  "Perspectives  on  Income 
Security." 

For  members'  information,  those  who  have 
collaborated  in  the  preparation  of  this  report, 
in  addition  to  senior  oflBcials  in  the  various 
branches  of  my  Ministry  of  Community  and 
Social  Services,  are,  namely,  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  the  Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  tne  secretariat 
for  Social  Development  and  the  oflBce  of  the 
Premier.  In  addition,  we  have  also  received 
valuable  advice  in  the  preparation  of  this 
report  from  consultation  with  the  department 
of  social  services  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  explain  that  Ontario 
contends  that  income  security  extends  beyond 
the  obvious  combination  of  programmes,  such 
as  old  age  security,  guaranteed  income  sup- 
plements, family  gJlowances,  Canada  Pension 
Plan,  unemployment  insurance  and  the  cost- 
shared  programmes  covered  by  the  Canada 
Assistance  Plan.  We  see  income  security  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  aggregate  transfer 
system,  including  elements  of  taxation;  em- 
ployment-related services,  such  as  placement, 
retraining,  and  job  creation;  and  supplement- 
ary housing  services,  such  as  housing  sub- 
sidies, rehabilitation  services  and  also  pre- 
ventive programmes. 

I  am  also  tabling  a  document  entitled, 
"Ontario  Proposals  for  Amending  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan,"  which  outlines  Ontario's  plan 
for  amending  the  Canada  Pension  Plan. 
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As  we  all  know,  the  present  income  secur- 
ity system  has  evolved  over  the  years  with 
no  set  of  consistent  goals,  but  rather  as 
isolated  responses  to  specific  problems  of 
the  day.  At  the  present  time,  major  pro- 
grammes are  initiated  by  two  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  often  administered  by  three. 
While  progress  has  been  made,  the  outcome 
of  this  tmco-ordinated  approach  has  resulted 
in  a  system  which  can  be  characterized  by 
gaps,  overlaps,  inequities  and  disincentives. 

In  order  to  rectify  these  obvious  dispar- 
ities, which  have  been  growing  in  recent 
years,  Ontario  feels  strongly  that  an  improved 
structure  must  and  can  be  developed,  and 
that  this  task  should  be  imdertaken  as  quick- 
ly as  possible.  A  major  opportunity  to  initiate 
such  an  overhaul  is  presented  by  tomorrow's 
conference  in  Ottawa. 

While  we  recognize  the  urgency  for  such 
an  overhaul,  we  also  realize  it  will  not  be  an 
easy  task.  Ontario  clearly  recognizes  the  in- 
terlocking and  complex  nature  of  the  present 
problems.  These  are  compoimded  by  the  fact 
that  they  exist  in  such  diverse  areas  as  juris- 
diction, finance,  administration,  social  struc- 
ture and  human  behaviour,  which  preclude 
the  possibility  of  their  immediate  elimination. 

But  the  government  does  feel  strongly  that 
an  improved  structure  must  be  developed  and 
that  the  task  must  be  approached  in  a 
manner  designed  to  minimize  many  of  the 
existing  problems  and  disparities.  It  cannot 
be  done  by  a  series  of  quick  adjustments. 
This  will  merely  add  complications  to  an 
already  confused  system. 

In  order  to  make  a  rational  beginning,  we 
must  start  with  a  systematic  approach.  To  this 
end,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  find  that  Ontario 
has  developed  a  six-point  approach,  the 
principles  of  which  are  spelled  out  in  the 
report  that  I  am  tabling  in  the  House  today. 
However,  we  also  recognize  that  there  is  an 
immediate  need  to  proceed  with  amendments 
of  the  Canada  Pension  Plan.  Our  proposals 
provide  a  comprehensive  plan  both  for  imme- 
diate amendments  and  for  future  development 
of  the  plan  within  the  context  of  overall  in- 
come security  reform. 

We  intend  to  submit  this  set  of  six  basic 
principles  before  delegates  attending  the 
Ottawa  conference,  so  that  they  might  be 
considered  by  the  other  provinces  and  the 
federal  government  as  the  basis  from  which 
we  might  begin  to  develop  a  much  more 
effective  income  security  system— a  system 
which  will  ensure  equity  of  treatment  to  all. 

Needless  to  say,  agreement  on  common 
principles  is  essential  in  order  to  establish  a 


common  base  from  which  to  build  a  more 
effective  and  equitable  system.  Otherwise, 
there  is  nothing  to  ensure  that  one  inadequate 
system  is  not  replaced  by  another. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  position  in  Otta- 
wa will  be  to  propose  to  the  federal  authori- 
ties and  the  other  provinces  that  the  entire 
task  of  reform  and  overhaul  of  the  existing 
system  should  be  undertaken  by  a  special 
working  committee  on  which  there  is  provin- 
cial representation.  That  is  to  say,  the  mem- 
bers of  this  working  committee  would  com- 
prise senior  officials  appointed  by  the  federal 
government  and  by  each  of  the  provinces. 

Together  we  have  the  expertise  and  the 
desire  for  a  totally  new  scheme.  Let's  harness 
it  today  and  put  it  to  work  in  designing  an 
equitable  income  security  system  based  on 
commonly  agreed  upon  principles  and  flexible 
enough  to  meet  today's  needs  and  tomorrow's 
concerns. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  At  least  they've  got  something 
to  cheer  about! 

Mr.   Speaker:   Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  so  begins  year  two! 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski:  (Renfrew  South):  He 
doesn't  like  it.  The  leader  of  the  NDP  has 
a  long  face. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


SALES  TAX  ON  ENERGY 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  that  enthusiastic  response  from  both 
sides  of  the  House,  perhaps  this  statement  is 
unnecessary,  but  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief 
statement  on  a  matter  relating  to  government 
policy  with  respect  to  the  provincial  budget. 

At  the  end  of  last  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
asked  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  to  review  his 
proposal  for  a  seven  per  cent  retail  sales  tax 
on  energy  sources  and  to  determine  whether 
the  principal  objectives  of  his  budget,  of  the 
fiscal  objectives  of  the  government,  would  be 
seriously  affected  if  it  were  withdrawn. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  him 
further  this  morning  and  he  has  indicated  that 
while  there  would  be  some  problems  associ- 
ated with  such  a  course  of  action,  they  would 
not  be  such  as  to  be  unmanageable. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I  told 
the  Premier  that  last  Tuesday. 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  Now  the  Premier  is  going  to 
bail  him  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  didn't  the  Premier  say 
that  before  the  budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  provision  for  a  seven  per  cent  retail  sales 
tax  on  energy  sources  will  be  withdrawn  from 
the  legislation  presently  before  the  House. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Thank  God  for  the  caucus 
of  this  party,  and  the  people  of  this  province. 

An  hon.  member:  No  thanks  to  you. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Aren't  the  opposition  in 
favour? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
They  are  unhappy.  None  of  them  applauded. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  May  I  add,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  continue  to  have  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  capacity,  the  ability  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Treasurer  of  this  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Was  that 
necessary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  share  that.  We  think  he 
should  be  Treasurer  for  ever. 

Hon.    Mr.   Davis:    And   I   know   that   this 
confidence  is  shared  both  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  cabinet  and  by  the  caucus  of  our  party. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  which  he  present- 
ed to  this  House  a  week  ago  last  Thursday- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Was  an  exemplary  budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis  —reflected  his  concern  for 
many  of  the  pressing  and  diflBcult  problems 
now  facing  this  province;  a  concern,  Mr. 
Speaker  which  is  shared  not  only  by  the 
government  but  by  private  citizens  right 
across  this  province. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  As  the  Premier  learned  after- 
wards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  confident  that  the 
measures  it  contains  will  benefit  the  people 
of  this  province  and  will  help  to  bring  about 
the  solutions  to  these  problems  that  we  all 
wish  to  see. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
They  won't  forget  it. 


Mr.  Lewis:  One  reversal  after  another.  One 
reversal  after  another. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  confident,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  new  plan  announced  in  the 
Treasurer's  budget  to  stabilize  property  taxes 
by  giving  $180  million  more  to  municipalities 
in  Ontario- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  another  illusion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —will  go  a  long  way  to 
solve  the  increasingly  diflBcult  problems  of 
municipal  finance.  It  will  permit  them  to 
reduce  the  burden  of  property  taxes  on 
Ontario  homeowners  and  make  the  property 
tax  as  a  whole  more  equitable.  This  will  be 
especially  true  in  the  cities  and  towTis  of 
northern  Ontario,  which  will  receive  an  extra 
income  of  $6  million. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No.  Those  guys  are  too 
easily  conned. 

Hon.   Mr.   Davis:    We   are   confident,   Mr. 

Speaker,  that  the  Treasurer's  plan  to  increase 

tax  credits- 
Mr.   Lewis:   The  Premier  can't  retrieve  it 

with   a  second  budget  speech.   The  damage 

was  done  the  first  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  to  create  a  sales 
tax  credit  to  provide  $90  million  to  make 
the  sales  tax  more  progressive,  and  to  create 
a  pensioners'  tax  credit  to  provide  $40  mUhon 
to  assist  our  pensioners,  will  both  bring  an 
added  measure  of  fairness  and  equity  to  the 
tax  system  in  this  province  and  will  lift  some 
of  the  burden  of  taxation  from  those  who 
can  least  afford  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  said  all  that  in 
the  first  budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  confident,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  elimination  of  property 
taxes  on  farm  lands  in  Ontario  and  the  new 
provisions  for  the  forgiveness  of  succession 
duties  on  farm  assets  will  help  the  farming 
industry  to  hold  down  rising  food  costs  in 
this  province  and  vidll  help  to  preserve  our 
family  farms. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  about  the  equity  of  the 
increase  in  sales  tax  now?  They  had  a  real 
love-in. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  I  saw  that 
movie. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  is  a  supplementary  budget 
and  it  reads  no  better  than  the  first  one. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  We  are  confident,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  partial  elimination  of  suc- 
cession duties  and  the  new  plan  to  permit 
business  firms  to  pay  this  tax  over  a  six-year 
period  wiU  help  to  preserve  small  Canadian 
businesses  in  this  province. 

In   short,    Mr.    Speaker,   we   are   confident 
that  this  budget  will  accomplish  its  objectives. 
It  wiU  benefit  the  homeowner- 
Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Who  is 
the  new  Treasurer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —the  tenant,  the  pen- 
sioner, the  widow,  the  low-income  family,  the 
small  businessman  and  many  other  people  in 
this  province.  And  just  as  we  are  confident 
in  the  budget,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  confident 
in  the  Treasurer  who  introduced  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  does  he  say  it  twice? 
He  is  protesting  too  much. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Why 
doesn't  the  Premier  get  rid  of  his  aircraft? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.    Lewis:    That   is   the   second   vote   of 
confidence  in  the  same  budget. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Try  it  again. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  vote  of  confidence  on  every 
page. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  In  my  view,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  we  have  heard  in  the  past  week  and 
one-half  has  been  an  expression  in  many 
parts  of  the  province  of  a  very  genuine 
personal  concern  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed seven  per  cent  tax  on  energy  sources- 
Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  And  of 
confidence  in  this  govermnent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  the  nature  of  the 
impact  it  has  been  suggested  that  this 
measure  might  have  upon  some  people. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  is  a  concern  about 
this  government  as  well,  and  not  just  the  tax. 
There  are  thousands  of  Conservatives  who 
will  never  vote  for  this  govenmient  again. 
They  won't  forget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  concern,  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  genuinely  felt,  has  tended  to 
overlook  not  only  the  many  additional 
benefits  that  will  accrue  to  such  people,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  but  more  importantly 
the  particular  care  which  was  taken  by  the 
Treasurer  in  attempting  to  see  that  no  real 
hardship  would  be  inflicted  on  those  least 
able  to  bear  it. 


Mr.  Singer:  They  should  both  resign. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  said  it  would  be  a  brief 
statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  should  have  kept  it  brief. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  is  brief. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  should  have  withdrawn  it 
and  sat  down  because  he  can't  retract  it  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  hon.  member  is 
agreeing  with  everything  that  is  being  said. 
That  is  his  problem. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  He  is  agreeing  with 
everything  that  is  being  said— and  he  knows 
it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  agree  with  the  first  para- 
graph; that  was  fine.  But  the  rest  is  just 
nonsense— it's  a  second  budget. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Treasiurer  has  cost  the 
government  30  seats. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Snow 
White  is  a  little  dirty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  end 
of  last  week,  when  it  became  apparent  that 
the  introduction  of  this  measure- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Two  budgets  in  less  than  two 
weeks. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Remember  what  happened  to 
Walter  Gordon! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —had  only  served  to  pro- 
duce a  growing  public  concern  with  respect 
to  the  personal  nardship  and  inequity  that  had 
been  suggested  might  result,  I  asked  the 
Treasurer  to  reconsider  this  tax- 
Mr.  Singer:  He  went  out  and  got  another 
sweater  and  took  off^. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Why  doesn't  the  hon. 
member  pick  up  his  foot  and  put  it  back  in 
his  mouth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —and  to  determine 
whether,  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
had  been  received   and  the   widespread   re- 
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action  it   had  produced,   it  might  be   with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  is  back  on  page 
2.  He  has  lost  his  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
decision  to  do  so  will  not  afiFect  his  decision 
to   proceed  with  all  of  the   other  proposals 
contained  in  his  budget- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  should  think  not! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —nor  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  support  him  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  For  the  time 
being. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  the  third  vote  of  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  They'd 
better  resign. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  is  talking  it  to 
death.  It  is  too  much.  He  said  it  all  in  his 
first  paragraph. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  You  know  why?  The  hon. 
member  doesn't  like  to  hear  it.  He  doesn't 
like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  do  you  mean?  I  am  glad 
to  hear  it,  but  all  the  rest  of  this  is  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Then  listen! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Even  the  Premier's  own 
cabinet  colleagues  are  embarrassed  by  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  clear  up  a  misapprehension 
which  seems  to  have  developed  with  respect 
to  the  kind  of  confidentiality  that  must  sur- 
round the  preparation  of  any  budget. 

Mr.  Levids:  Yes— not  to  mention  comment 
after  the  budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  It  has  been  a  long-estab- 
lished principle  of  parliamentary  democracy, 
adhered  to  at  Westminster  and  the.  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada,  and  indeed  in  parliaments 
throughout  the  world,  that  the  Treasurer  may 
not  reveal  the  contents  of  his  budget  to  any- 
one not  bound  by  the  oath  of  secrecy. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  And  to  resign  when  he 
makes  a  major  error. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  the  principle  of  respon- 
sible government. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  observance  of  this 
principle  has  served  to  protect  the  public 
interest  and  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  per- 
sonal advantage  or  private  gain  that  would 
be  available  to  anyone  possessed  of  such 
prior  knowledge. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  correct, 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  while  the  contents  of 
the  budget  may  not  be  revealed  in  advance- 
Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Doesn't  the 
Premier  trust  his  backbenchers? 

Mr.  Lewis:  From  1315  AD  treasurers  have 
resigned  in  such  cases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —there  is  nothing  in  tradi- 
tion or  precedent  to  prevent  any  treasurer 
from  withdrawing  any  budget  proposal, 
should  he  subsequently  determine  that  for 
some  reason  it  is  unacceptable. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Shulman:  There  was  Walter  Gordon. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Walter  Gordon  resigned.  Now 
what  about  the  member  for  London  South? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  it  is  a  fact;  check  the 
precedents. 

Mr.  Singer:  That  is  the  same  as  we  have 
no  right  to  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  has  occurred  in  the 
past,  and  no  doubt  it  will  occur  again. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Look  at  those  sullen  anxious 
faces  behind  him.  Oh  yes,  look  at  them.  This 
is  a  day  of  mourning  for  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  No,  they  are  delighted. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Look  at  them  over  there.  Look 
at  those  rigid  faces. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  They  are  dehghted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing for  the  hon.  member. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do 
not  expect  that  such  a  course  would  be 
without  its  consequences,  I  am  determined 
that  the  government  that  I  head  and  the 
party   that   I   lead   will   continue   to   remain 
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responsive  to  the  wishes  and  the  will  of  the 
people  of  this  province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  If  this  means  that  we 
must  change  our  minds  or  modify  our  poli- 
cies, let  it  be  known  that  we  are  prepared  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Singer:  Change  treasurers.  Try  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  while  this  may  con- 
found our  opposition,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Election  finances. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  it  is  confounding 
the  truth  on  that  side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —I  suspect  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Ontario  would  prefer  responsiveness  to 
rigidity  in  government,  because  that  is  what 
public  participation  in  the  democratic  process 
is  all  about. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  about  regional  govern- 
ment? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  This  is  the 
Treasurer's  greatest  moment. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  BUDGET 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  Premier  has  indicated  a  re- 
sponsive government  which  is  responsible- 
Mr.  Renwick:  What  friends  the  government 
has. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —does  not  insist  on  pass- 
ing into  law  measures  which  clearly  offend 
a  great  majority  of  people.  I  have  learned 
from  members  of  the  provincial  Conservative 
caucus,  and  from  taxpayers  themselves,  that 
one  element  of  the  budget  was  not  accept- 
able. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  told  the  government 
that  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  it  won't  listen. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  This  has  proven  to  be 
the  case  with  that  item  in  my  budget  state- 
ment of  April  17,  1973,  proposing  a  seven 
per  cent  value  tax  on  all  forms  of  energy 
presently  untaxed  in  Ontario.  Accordingly, 
on  Thursday  of  this  week  I  intend  to  amend 
the  bill  to  delete  that  proposal. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  government  is  a  slow 
learner. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  it  cost  the  government 
200,000  votes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  doesn't  the  government 
let  the  minister's  successor  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Perhaps  not  everyone 
has  fully  understood  the  basic  objectives  of 
the  budget  and  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
the  tax  changes  it  contains.  I  accept  the  basic 
opposition  of  the  public  to  the  proposed 
energy  tax.  I  do  wish  to  reiterate,  however, 
some  of  the  basic  features  of  the  budget- 
Mr.  Breithaupt:  Oh,  we've  heard  that 
twice. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now  this  is  the  third  budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —in  the  hope  that  these 
will  now  be  more  fully  comprehended  and 
to  comment  on  the  consequences  of  with- 
drawing this  one  source  of  revenue. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  doesn't  the  Treasurer 
give  the  Premier  a  vote  of  confidence? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  First,  let  me  review  the 
basic  principles  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  already  de- 
molished. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  By  the  refusal  of  the 
federal  government  to  acknowledge  the 
financial  needs  of  the  provinces  and  the 
municipalities- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  If  the  minister  couldn't  ex- 
plain it  the  first  time,  why  try  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  resigned  myself  to  the  rudeness  of  the 
opposition. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  can't  get  used  to  the 
stupidity  of  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  By  the  refusal  of  the 
federal  government  to  acknowledge  the 
financial  needs  of  the  provinces  and  the 
municipalities,  the  federal  treasury  grows 
large  while  the  other  levels  of  government 
face  an  unhappy  choice  between  curtailed 
essential  services  or  higher  taxation. 

I  would  not  have  been  obliged  to  consider 
increased  taxes  if  the  federal  government  had 
fulfilled  its  responsibility  to  participate— 
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Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  financing  of  the  Canadian  federal 
system. 

Mr.  Singer:  Sheer  genius.  Give  us  more! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  capital  gains? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  about  resources? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  succession 
duties? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  government  is  losing  its 
grip. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Almost  70  per  cent  of 
the  Ontario  budget  consists  of  fiscal  transfers 
to  individuals  and  institutions. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  is  the  government  doing 
this? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  As  I  indicated,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  raise  taxes  to  meet  the 
Ontario  government's  own  expenses  and  it 
would  certainly  have  been  easier  not  to  do 
so.  It  would  have  been  an  abdication  of  re- 
sponsibility however  to  ignore  the  munici- 
palities' plight  and  their  dependence  on  the 
property  tax,  or  to  ignore  the  need  for 
greater  equity  in  our  tax  system. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Which  the  government  is 
getting  by  raising  the  sales  tax.  Nonsense! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  proposed  to  raise  taxes 
by  $333  million  and  to  transfer  more  than 
$100  million  to  relieve  property  tax  burdens 
in  1973-1974. 

Although  this  tax  increase  will  now  be  re- 
duced by  $65  million,  we  intend  to  proceed 
with  our  proposals  to  transfer  the  entire  addi- 
tional $400  million. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  government  has  got 
nest  eggs  all  over  the  place  to  meet  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Consequently,  it  is  more 
important  than  ever  that  these  transfers 
should  reach  the  municipal  taxpayer  in  the 
form  of  reduced  property  taxes.  Of  these 
transfers,  some  $130  million  will  be  dedicated 
to  enriched  tax  credits  to  make  the  sales  tax 
more  progressive. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  tax  credits,  plus 
the  reductions  made  possible  in  property 
taxes,  there  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  total  tax 
burden  for  families  having  income  of  $10,000 
or  less. 


Mr.  Renwick:  It  raises  the  price  of  every- 
thing across  the  province  anyway! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  package  of  tax  re- 
forms for  the  farm  sector- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  The  biggest  in  10  years  be- 
cause of  the  government's  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —at  once  make  our 
agricultural  lands  as  well  treated  as  any  in 
the  world,  while  helping  to  curtail  the  in- 
crease in  food  costs. 

Second,  let  me  comment  on  the  con- 
sequences. I  continue  to  believe  that  the 
energy  problem  is  a  serious  matter  for  the 
people  of  this  province  and  that  we  must  find 
ways  of  conserving  our  energy  reserves. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  that's  not  the  way  to  do 

it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  should  take 
the  sweater  off  and  roll  up  his  sleeves  and 
tackle  the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  As  a  result  of  the  decision 
not  to  proceed  with  the  tax,  our  anticipated 
budgetary  deficit  will  now  be  $467  million  in 
1973-1974  rather  than  $402  million.  Our  total 
cash  requirements  will  also  be  increased  by 
$65  million,  thereby  diminishing  the  improve- 
ment that  I  had  hoped  to  achieve  through 
the  reduction  of  our  public  debt. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  was  phoney  accounting 
anyway. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  was  never  real— never  real. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  As  I  indicated  in  the 
budget,  provincial  spending  will  increase  by 
less  than  nine  per  cent  this  year,  or  11.7  per 
cent  including  transfers,  and  this  is  the  lowest 
rate  of  tax  increase  of  all  of  the  governments 
in  Canada,  with  one  possible  exception.  By 
contrast,  the  federal  government  will  increase 
its  spending  by  more  than  16  per  cent. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  are  aware  of  the  pres- 
sures our  cost  control  programmes  have  im- 
posed on  hospitals,  school  boards  and  other 
institutions  throughout  the  province. 

Mr.  Singer:  When  do  we  get  to  the  part 
about  the  minister's  heart-felt  concern? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Therefore,  it  would  be  in- 
correct to  expect  that  a  revenue  reduction  of 
$65  million  can  be  offset  by  a  further  re- 
duction in  expenditure. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  should  resign. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  He  can't  resign.  Who  would 
the  Premier  appoint  if  he  resigned? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  for  Lambton 
(Mr.  Henderson). 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  will  ask  our  ministries 
to  continue  their  campaign  of  expenditure 
constraint,  however,  and  urge  local  govern- 
ments- 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  Minister  of  Revenue!  Are 
you  kidding? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  —and  other  public  institu- 
tions in  the  province  to  do  likewise,  in  the 
hope  that  some  further  improvement  will  be 
achieved  in  our  financial  position. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  to 
propose  ways  of  financing  public  services. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  There  are  no  free  public 
goods  in  our  society  today,  not  even  fresh 
air  and  pure  water.  Taxation  then  becomes 
a  question  of  who  pays;  that  is  the  question 
of  equity. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Treasurer  is  using  rhe- 
toric to  hide  his  fiscal  duplicity. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  a  bunch  of  double- 
talk. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  how  it's  to  be  col- 
lected. That  is  the  question  of  eflBciency  and 
convenience  for  the  taxpayer. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  believe  that  this  budget 
makes  progress  in  both  directions. 

Interjections  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  White;  Of  course,  the  decision 
not  to  tax  energy  does  reduce  the  tax  burden. 
There  remains  that  fundamental  social  equa- 
tion between  the  demands  of  the  public  for 
services  and  the  need  to  levy  taxes  in  order 
to  maintain  fiscal  integrity. 

That  is  a  question  which  demands  the 
serious  and  objective  consideration  not  only 
of  members  of  this  Legislature  but  also  citi- 
zens of  the  province. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He's  a  different  guy  today! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  will  continue  to  seek 
and  to  welcome  advice  in  an  open  manner— 
in  discharging  my  responsibilities  not  only  to 


the  present  but  to  future  generations  of  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  this  the  Treasurer's  first 
lecture  at  Western  he  is  repeating  for  us? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  knows 
better  than  that!  No  wonder  he  looks  so  set 
up. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  have  to  know  who  the 
successor  is  to  be  first. 


STRIKE  OF  FRENCH-SPEAKING 
STUDENTS 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  interest  in  the 
dispute  concerning  the  Stormont,  Dundas  and 
Glengarry  Board  of  Education  and  its  French 
language  advisory  committee  and  students,  I 
would  like,  as  a  statement,  to  read  a  letter 
which  I  received  this  morning  indicating  a 
resolution  to  the  dispute  which  has  gone  on 
in  that  community  for  a  short  while. 

The  letter  says: 
Dear  Mr.  Minister: 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  an 
agreement  was  reached  by  the  Stormont, 
Dundas  and  Glengarry  Board  of  Education 
at  its  meeting  on  Thursday,  April  19,  upon 
the  issues  which  have  been  under  dispute 
there  in  recent  weeks.  I  believe  that  the 
resolution  of  the  dispute  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  board  represents  a  fair 
and  reasonable  settlement,  and  that  it  is 
one  which  should  enable  all  citizens  of 
goodwill  to  come  together  again  to  work 
for  the  best  overall  development  of  the 
educational  system  in  the  three  united 
counties. 

I  am  attaching  a  copy  of  the  formal 
resolution  of  the  board  which  I  thought 
you  might  wish  to  have.  As  you  will  note, 
it  provides,  first,  for  the  shift  system  to  be 
continued  for  one  more  year  by  Saint 
Lawrence  Secondary  School  and  Ecole 
Secondaire  Saint-Laurent,  and,  secondly, 
for  the  existing  school  building  to  be  desig- 
nated now  as  the  French  Language 
Secondary  School  for  September,  1974,  and 
for  the  new  school  building  which  is  pres- 
ently under  construction  to  be  designated 
now  as  the  English  Language  Bilingual 
School  for  September,  1974. 

The  resolution  provides,  further,  for  ap- 
propriate supervision  by  the  Director  of 
Education  of  the  registration   of  students 
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for  the  schools  during  the  coming  school 
year,  and  for  a  review  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  two  schools  to  be  undertaken,  by 
the  minister  during  the  first  year  of  their 
operation,  in  1974-75. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  has  been  2%  months!  The 
minister  should  resign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  To  continue: 

The  resolution  also  provides  for  each  of 
the  secondary  schools  concerned,  prior  to 
registration,  to  be  given  equal  space  in 
the  local  daily  newspapers  at  the  expense 
of  the  board  to  describe  the  programmes 
of  the  schools  and  that  this  informational 
material  should  be  prepared  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  each  school  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  director  of  education. 

During  my  discussions  with  the  board  I 
made  a  number  of  other  suggestions  and 
I  believe  that  these  suggestions  were  also 
favourably  received.  They  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  the  board  establish  a  working  com- 
mittee on  public  relations  to  review  its 
relations  with  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity, and  to  prepare  a  long  term  plan 
to  improve  these  relations; 

That  the  board  undertake  in  the  near 
future  a  full  review  of  its  transportation 
and  school  boundary  policies; 

That  consideration  be  given  to  facilitating 
wider  use  of  the  printing  and  refrigeration 
plants  at  Saint  Lawrence  Secondary  School 
as  valuable  regional  learning  resources. 

During  our  discussions  several  members 
of  the  board  also  expressed  to  me  their 
hope  that  greater  support  could  be  made 
available  in  order  to  extend  the  opportuni- 
ties open  to  English-speaking  students  to 
learn  French.  I  believe  that  representa- 
tions, which  I  would  like  to  support,  will 
be  made  to  you  upon  this  subject. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  report  to  you 
that  I  received  throughout  my  work  as 
mediator  the  complete  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  the  board  and  staff  of  the 
Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry  Board  of 
Education  and  many  other  individuals  in 
groups  in  the  community. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  T.  H.  B.  Symons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  say  publicly  in  this 
House    that   I   appreciate,    and   I   know   the 
members  of  the  House  do- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Hon.    Mr.    Wells:    —the    work    of    Prof. 

Symons  in  this  regard.  I  am  happy  that  he 

was  able- 
Mr.    Cassidy:    The    minister    created    the 

problem;  Symons  had  to  solve  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —in  a  very  conscientious 
and  unheated  atmosphere- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  that  minister  who  created 
the  problem  in  the  first  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  —to  restore  the  confidence 
of  all  the  people  in  Cornwall  in  their  educa- 
tional system. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Tom  Symons  would  make  a 
pretty  good  Minister  of  Educationl 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position. 


SALES  TAX  ON  ENERGY 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Premier. 

Since  he  was  aware  of  the  decision  to  im- 
pose the  tax  that  the  Treasurer  has  just  an- 
nounced would  be  withdrawn,  and  he  was 
aware  of  that  decision  before  the  budgetary 
announcement,  can  he  explain  why  he  was 
the  one  who  urged  the  Treasurer  to  recon- 
sider the  imposition  just  last  week?  Perhaps 
he  should  accept  at  least  a  modicum  of  the 
responsibility  himself  for  this  serious  error 
in  judgement  on  the  part  of  the  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Roy:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  giving  to 
me,  perhaps,  greater  powers  of  perception  or 
awareness  than  may  or  may  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Does  the  Premier  mean 
he  did  not  know  the  effect  of  the  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  asked  the  Treasurer  in  the  latter  part 
of  last  week  to  review  the  question  of  the 
imposition  of  the  energy  tax  because  I  had 
had    representations   made   to   me   by  many 
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delegations,  many  individuals,  from  all  across 
this  province  expressing  their  concern. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  the  Premier  had  been 
in  the  House  he  vi^ould  have  heard  some  ob- 
jections here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  govern- 
ment is  responsive;  it  listens.  We  have  found 
a  way  to  resolve  it,  I  believe. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  of  the 
Premier. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Was  the  Premier  or  vv^as 
he  not  aware  of  the  imposition  of  the  seven 
per  cent  tax  on  energy  before  it  was  an- 
nounced in  the  budget? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  surely!  It  boggles  the  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
think  the  answer  to  that  question  really  is 
self-evident. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes  or  no? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  that 
follows  from  it:  Why  was  not  his  advice  to 
the  Treasurer  to  withdraw  it  before  it  was 
ever  aimounced?  Surely  the  Premier  must 
have  recognized  that  this  kind  of  a  tax  was 
completely  unacceptable.  Surely,  he  has  been 
irresponsible  and  unfair  in  forcing  the  Treas- 
urer into  a  position  of  accepting  the  full 
responsibility  for  this  ridiculous  error? 

Mr.  D.  W.  Ewen  (Wentworth  North):  The 
tax  was  accepted  in  Saskatchewan,  in  Mani- 
toba! 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  What 
kind  of  a  leader  is  he? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deacon:  He  should  resign. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never 
been  one  to  shirk  any  of  my  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. This  is  a  matter  in  which  I 
share  the  concern  of  the  Treasurer.  I  made 
very  clear  in  my  statement  the  procedure 
that  was  followed;  and  I  made  it  very  clear 
also  that  I  have  complete  confidence  in  the 
ability,  the  capacity  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Treasurer  of  this  province.  That  was  very 
evident  in  the  statement  I  made. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  the  fourth  time  the 
Premier  has  given  the  Treasurer  a  vote  of 
confidence. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  had  to  repudiate  it  anyway. 
He  had  to  repudiate  it.  Sure  he  did;  of  course 
he  did— the  economic  plan  of  the  budget. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  Premier's  answer  to  the  supplementary 
question,  I  would  put  another  supplementary 
question  to  him. 

Does  he  not  realize  that  the  adviser  who 
gave  him  the  advice  that  he  accepted  last 
week  and  rejected  this  week  is  also  his  Min- 
ister of  Economics,  his  minister  of  municipal 
affairs,  the  chief  provincial  planner,  the 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  and  his  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs?  Is  he  convinced 
that  he  can  continue  to  accept  that  sort  of 
advice  when  the  minister  in  whom  he  pro- 
tests that  he  has  such  confidence  has  these 
overwhelming   responsibilities? 

Mr.  Singer:  It  has  been  repudiated. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  said  before  that  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the 
Treasurer.  I  do  not  minimize  the  workload. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  This  was  made  very  clear, 
if  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  will  recall,  at 
the  time  of  the  hon.  minister's  appointment 
to  this  very  onerous  task.  I  am  also  very 
cognizant  of  the  very  great  workload  and  the 
very  large  area  of  responsibility. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  a  ridiculous  work- 
load. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

(Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Would 
the  Premier  not  agree  that  the  $65  million 
that  the  tax  would  have  raised  was,  in  fact, 
unnecessary  in  the  first  instance  and  that  the 
opposition,  which  put  forward  that  contention, 
was  entirely  correct  in  the  fact  that  the  tax 
was  not  necessary? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr,  Davis:  With  great  respect  to  the 
mathematics  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  necessity.  It's  a  question 
of  trying  to  find  an  equitable  way  to  discharge 
properly  the  financial  responsibiUties  in  this 
province. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Ruston:  Whoever  said  that  was  equit- 
able? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  While  we  have  found  a 
way— and  a  way  that  has  to  be  understood— 
to  meet  the  general  objectives  of  the  budget, 
to  pay  the  benefits  that  are,  I  think,  very 
evident  in  the  budget,  there  is  a  price  to  be 
paid.  And  that  price  for  this  year  is  not  to 
be  able  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  public 
debt  to  the  extent  the  Treasurer  would  like 
to  do.  You  can't  have  it  both  ways.  Surely 
that  should  be  evident. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  government  is  budgeting 
for  a  deficit  of  $400  million. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  the  Premier  is  prepared 
to  put  it  that  way,  will  he  stake  his  political 
career  on  the  projected  deficit  that  the 
Treasurer  has  put  forward,  because  obviously 
it  is  inflated? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  question  is  not 
proper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only 
say  this.  If  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  had 
staked  his  political  career  on  the  estimates 
he  was  making  on  the  deficit  some  few  weeks 
ago,  obviously  his  decision  as  to  whether  he 
stays  or  not  would  have  been  made  sooner. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  won't  ask  for  the  Treas- 
urer's resignation  yet  because  we  are  afraid 
of  whom  the  Premier  might  appoint  in  his 
place. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary  question  of 
the  Premier.  Since  the  Premier  obviously 
bears  equal  responsibility  for  what  occurred, 
is  he  also  satisfied  that  the  increase  in  the 
debt  makes  sense?  Wouldn't  it  be  rather  pre- 
ferable to  find  money  from  resource  taxa- 
tion, succession  duty  taxation,  or  increased 
capital  gains  taxation  to  bring  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  from  equitable  sources,  rather  than 
an  increase  in  the  sales  tax,  the  amount  of 
money  we  need? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
that  the  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
is  expressing  in  the  question  his  own  political 
philosophy- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Right,  just  the  way  the 
Premier     expresses     his    philosophy    in    his 


Mr.  Cassidy:  He  is  on  the  side  of  the  fat 

cats. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that  political  philosophy 
being  that  we  should  tax  the  resource  indus- 
try, the  corporations,  in  a  way  that  would 
make  us  less  competitive  in  the  world 
markets. 

The  answer  very  simply,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  at  this  precise  moment,  knowing  the 
competitive  position  that  Ontario  must  main- 
tain within  the  world  markets,  the  answer  to 
that  is  "no." 

Mr.  Lewis:  Then  by  way  of  supplementary, 
the  Premier  is  still  characterizing  as  equit- 
able a  budget  which  in  this  fiscal  year  ex- 
tracts $280  million  from  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies in  Ontario,  and  only  $15  million  addi- 
tional from  corporations?  He  characterizes 
that  as  equitable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never 
characterize  any  budget  or  anything  as  being 
completely  equitable.  I  am  the  first  one  to 
admit  that  we  have  not  achieved  complete 
equity  or  perfection,  and  as  long  as  human 
beings  are  involved  in  the  political  process 
we  won't.  So  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
we  have  achieved  complete  equity.  What  we 
are  attempting  to  do  is  come  much  closer 
to  it  in  this  budget. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  TAX  TABLES 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Revenue.  What  authority 
permitted  him  to  send  out  new  tax  tables  to 
those  merchants  in  Ontario  who  collect  the 
retail  sales  tax,  establishing  the  new  rate,  be- 
fore it  was  accepted  by  the  Legislature  or, 
in  fact,  even  introduced  into  the  Legislature 
by  the  first  reading  of  the  bill? 

And  secondly,  wouldn't  it  concern  him  that 
perhaps  there  might  be  some  further  adjust- 
ment to  that  tax  and  that  he  would  have  to 
amend  it  once  the  Treasurer  has  reconsidered 
it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  member  will  appreciate  that 
the  administration  of  such  a  tax  requires 
some  advance  notice  to  those  people  who 
have  to  collect  it.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
sales  tax  bulletin  which  advises  the  vendors 
precisely  what  is  going  to  be  expected  of 
them  on  a  certain  date  or  which  makes  it 
legal  for  them  to  collect  it  at  this  time,  and 
indeed  I  am  sure  no  one  has  done  that. 

Surely  if  the  bill  is  passed  here  the  day 
before  it  becomes  law  it  would  be  utterly 
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impossible  for  the  vendors  to  be  prepared 
for  it.  It  is  merely  a  courtesy  and  an  advance 
notice  to  them  so  they  can  prepare  them- 
selves for  it. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppos- 
ition would  be  the  first  one  to  criticize  the 
government,  and  quite  properly  so,  if  there 
wasn't  suflBcient  time  given  to  the  vendors 
to  prepare  them  for  a  new  tax. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Surely 
the  minister  would  agree  that  the  government 
picks  the  effective  date;  sometimes  it  is  the 
midnight  following  the  publication  of  the 
budget.  In  this  case  it  was  May  1. 

Why  wouldn't  the  minister  have  recom- 
mended that  a  date  be  established  so  that  he 
could  inform  the  vendors  of  the  province 
after  the  bill  had  become  law,  since  it  is 
obviously  in  such  substantial  contention  even 
yet? 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Count- 
ing their  chickens  before  they  are  hatched. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman;  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  what  objection  the  hon.  member  has  to 
keeping  our  citizens  and  our  merchants  in- 
formed. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  looks  like  arrogance, 
sending  out  that  information  before  it  has 
been  approved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Not  at  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote 
from  the  bulletin: 

The  following  information  is  provided  as 
a  guideline  only  and  covers  the  more  sig- 
nificant changes  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Retail  Sales  Tax  Act  presented— 

Mr.  Singer:  The  changes  have  not  been 
made  yet,  not  until  they  are  passed  by 
statute. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member 
will   again   take   his   feet   off  the   desk   and 
put  one  in  his  mouth- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  good;  that's  even  better 
than  the  Treasurer.  What  does  the  minister 
do  for  an  encore? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker: 
—and  covers  the  more  significant  changes 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 
Act  presented  to  the  Legislature  by  the 


Treasurer  of  Ontario,  April  12,  1973.  En- 
abling legislation  is  being  presented  for 
consideration  by  the  Legislature.  Regula- 
tions and  rulings  affected  by  these  changes 
are  being  printed  and  wiU  be  distributed 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Surely  that  is  informational  and  is  what  he 
would  expect  if  he  were  a  vendor? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


APPOINTMENT  OF 
COMMISSION  COUNSEL 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Attorney  General. 

In  view  of  the  budgetary  problems  that  we 
are  obviously  experiencing  in  the  province, 
why  would  he  have  recommended  to  the 
recendy  established  royal  commission  on 
crime  in  certain  labour  unions  that  Mr.  A.  E. 
Shepherd,  QC,  be  retained  as  the  commission 
counsel,  when  our  experience  with  Mr. 
Shepherd  in  the  last  royal  commission  was 
that  he  charged  us  $130,480  for  two  years' 
part-time  work?  Is  it  true  that,  in  fact,  we 
have  agreed  to  pay  him  in  excess  of  $300 
every  day? 

Hon.  D.  A.  Bales  ( Attorney  General ) :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  did  not  recommend  either  of  the 
coxmsel  to  His  Honour  Judge  Waisberg. 
Judge  Waisberg  came  to  see  me  and  dis- 
cussed the  matter.  He  wanted  some  sugges- 
tions as  to  counsel.  Then  he  came  back  and 
made  his  own  recommendations,  and  those 
were  the  persons  who  were  appointed.  They 
were  not  my  recommendations  to  him,  nor 
the  government's.  They  are  very  able  counsel. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No  doubt  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  I  think  that  they  will  do 
a  very  fine  job.  It  has  been  traditional,  and  I 
think  a  good  tradition,  that  when  a  royal 
commissioner  is  appointed  he— that  person- 
should  have  the  right  to  select  his  own 
counsel.  That  is  what  has  been  done  in  this 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  I  am 
sure  the  minister  will  agree  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  competence  of  this  man  or  the 
commission  or  anybody  else,  but  what  is  in 
question  is  some  governmental  control  of  the 
costs  of  the  royal  commission.  What  is  he 
being  paid  and  what  are  going  to  be  the 
public  requirements  in  order  to  service  that 
commission? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It  will  have  to  be  dealt 
with  by  Management  Board  and  approved  by 
order  in  council.  They  will  be  paid  sub- 
stantially less,  I  am  sure,  than  they  would 
receive  in  private  practice. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary:  Is  the  figure 
of  $300  a  day  an  accurate  figure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  No,  it  isn't  an  accurate 
figure.  It  depends  upon  what  is  taking  place. 
They  will  be  paid  on  a  basis  of  so  much 
when  they  are  preparing  for  the  commission 
hearings  and  a  different  rate  when  they  are 
actually  presenting  evidence  or  dealing  with 
matters  before  the  commission. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary:  They  will  both 
be  per  diems,  I  take  it?  What  is  the  per  diem 
likely  to  be?  The  minister  knows  that  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That  will  be  finalized 
before  Management  Board  and  approved  by 
cabinet. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  One  further  supplemen- 
tary: Is  the  minister  aware  that  our  recent 
experience  with  the  services  of  Mr.  Shepherd 
during  the  royal  commission  on  Atlantic  Ac- 
ceptance, assuming  that  he  worked  200  days 
a  year,  would  indicate  that  he  was  paid  on 
a  flat  rate  of  $325  a  day?  That  was  for  a 
royal  commission  that  ended  two  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  That,  I  think,  is  a  differ- 
ent situation  from  this.  Quite  frankly,  we 
spoke  to  the  commissioner  about  it,  that  we 
wanted  the  royal  commission  to  proceed  as 
quickly  and  as  expeditiously  as  possible  but, 
at  the  same  time,  not  to  impair  the  work 
that  they  were  doing.  I  may  say  that  there 
are  other  matters  in  reference  to  a  royal 
commission  that  cause  me  concern  and  I 
spoke  to  the  commissioner  about  them,  be- 
cause I  am  concerned  as  to  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  individuals  who  appear  before 
that  commission.  We  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  hinder  in  any  way  their  probing  or 
their  questioning,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
reputations  of  innocent  people  must  be  pro- 
tected. Judge  Waisberg,  I  am  sure,  is  very 
cognizant  of  those  rights. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker,  could  the  Attorney  General  tell  us 
whether  or  not  the  protection  of  the  reputa- 
tions of  individuals  is  going  to  involve  more 
than  a  discussion  between  the  Attorney 
General  and  Judge  Waisberg? 

Are  there  going  to  be  guidelines?  Are  there 
going  to  be  systems  set  out?  Are  there  going 
to  be   occasions   on  which  hearings  can  be 


held  in  camera?  Are  these  people  mentioned 
going  to  have  the  right  to  counsel?  What  is 
the  basis  on  which  these  rights  are  going 
to  be  protected? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  not  supplementary;  the 
question  dealt  with  payment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Those  matters  are  being 
carefully  considered  at  this  time  and  will  be 
developed  with  the  commissioner  before  the 
hearings  take  place. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Samia):  By  way  of 
supplementary,  are  we  to  assume,  from  the 
inability  of  the  Attorney  General  to  tell  us 
what  the  cost  will  be,  that  the  question  of 
costs  never  entered  his  mind  in  discussing 
this  with  the  commissioner? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not 
the  case.  This  was  dealt  with  specifically  with 
the  commissioner,  but  we  respected  the  com- 
missioner's right  to  name  and  seek  his  own 
counsel. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  By  way  of  final  supple- 
mentary, since  the  answer  is  a  positive  one, 
that  the  question  of  cost  was  discussed  with 
the  commissioner- 
Mr.  Yakabuski:  What  would  the  member 
have  done? 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  What  is 
the  member's  fee  per  day? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Could  the  minister  explain 
why  he  can't  tell  us  today  what  the  per 
diem  cost  would  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bales:  It's  not  the  case  that  I 
cannot  tell.  It  has  to  be  dealt  with  by  man- 
agement board  and  finalized  by  cabinet. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  have  further  questions?  I 
believe  there  have  been  suflBcient  supple- 
mentaries  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  Premier 
still  in  the  chamber? 

An  hon.  member:  He  disappeared! 

Mr.  Singer:  He  won't  need  to  wear  his 
sweater  any  more. 

An  hon.  member:  He  went  out  to  cancel 
his  order  for  a  sweater. 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  very  briefly:  If  the  Premier,  in  fact. 
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is  absent  because  of  a  press  conference  or 
other  media  commitments,  I  think  he  should 
be  advised  that  it  is  more  appropriate  on  a 
day  of  this  kind  to  be  in  the  House  through- 
out the  question  period. 

I'm  a  little  weary  of  the  way  the  House 
is  treated  by  the  Premier. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 


USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRGRAFT 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  provincial  Trea- 
surer, in  the  new  spirit  of  openness  and  re- 
sponsiveness that  is  characteristic  of  this 
government— not  to  mention  its  successive 
reversals  on  matters  of  major  policy— will  he 
now  make- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  do  members  deny  it? 
Will  he  now  make  available— 

An  hon.   member:    Snakes   and  ladders! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Will  he  now  make  available 
to  the  House  the  logbooks  of  government 
aircraft? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not 
my  responsibility.  The  question  should  rightly 
be  put  to  the  Chairman  of  Management 
Board. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Premier's— 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  Response! 

Mr.  Lewis:  —response  today!  Thank  you. 
Will  the  Chairman  of  Management  Board 
now  agree  to  provide  public  access  to  the 
logbooks  of  government  aircraft? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
change  your  mind. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  the  minister  should  listen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
have  to  answer  in  the  negative  on  that  ques- 
tion; the  reason  being  there  are  many  occa- 
sions on  which  the  Premier,  and  indeed 
many  members  of  the  cabinet,  discuss  matters 
of  urgent  public  business  when  they're  going 
from  place  to  place- 
Mr.  Shulman:  We  aren't  asking  the  min- 
ister what  they  talk  about! 


Mr.  MacDonald:  No. 

Hon.   Mr.   Winkler:   And  I  think  that  the 
seciuity  of  the  individual,  also,  is  important- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  means  they  flew 
for  security  reasons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  —in  this  regard,  and 
consequently  we  do  not  intend  to  release  that 
information. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Speaker  is  convulsed  by 
the  minister's  answer. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  The  min- 
ister's answer  is  from  the  past. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  I 
want  to  ask  the  Chairman  of  Management 
Board:  What  do  the  conversations  which  took 
place  on  the  aircraft  and  what  do  matters 
of  security  have  to  do  with  the  public  right 
of  access  to  the  logbooks  to  determine  who 
flew  where  and  when? 

An  hon.  member:  It's  over  a  year  ago. 

An  hon.  member:  It's  history. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it's  just  exactly  that. 

An  hon.  member:  What? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  will  tell  you! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce.  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Management  Board. 

An  hon.  member:  Now  hear  this. 

Mr.  Sargent:  In  view  of  this  period  of  fiscal 
masturbation  they  are  involved  in  now,  would 
the  minister  advise  the  House  of  the  new 
DH  125  jets  he  has  on  reserve  at  $600  an 
hour- 
Mr.  Lewis:  That's  not  the  phrase  I  would 
have  chosen. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Would  he  tell  us  if  the  log- 
books of  the  jets  he  is  using  now  are  avail- 
able to  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  don't  believe  that  that 
is  the  case,  but  I  will  look  into  the  matter. 

Mr.  Singer:  This  is  a  hard  day  for  those 
fellows.  A  hard  day. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Does  the  minister  deny  that 
they  have  a  $600-an-hour  jet  available? 

Mr.  Singer:  Even  his  secretary  knows  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  needs  protection.  He 
needs  protection. 

Mr.  Singer:  He's  had  better  days,  too. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Does  the  minister  deny  that 
he  has  a  $600-an-hour  jet  standing  by  and  he 
has  had  it  since  last  August?  Does  he  deny 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I'll  have  to  look  at  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  don't  believe  that  to  be 
the  fact. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  I  can  tell  him  it  is  a 
fact.  Is  he  going  to  give  us  the  logbook  to 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
strange  feeling  the  hon.  member  will  be  with- 
drawing that  statement. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  can  give  him  a  phone  num- 
ber to  call  if  he  wants  to,  directly  after  the 
House  closes. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  I  sure 
wouldn't  want  one  of  the  member's  phone 
numbers! 

Mr.  Singer:  He's  lost  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  What  did  the  Minister  of  Na- 
tural Resources  tell  the  minister?  What  did 
he  tell  him? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  I  wonder  if  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Management  Board  could  make 
it  clear  whether  or  not  his  prohibition  against 
this  information  is  going  to  restrict  the  access 
of  the  committee  on  public  accounts  to  the 
logbooks?  Surely  there  will  be  no  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  restrict  their 
access  to  this  information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
said  before  on  other  occasions  that  I  don't 
interfere  with  the  work  of  the  committees. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Yes,  but  does  the  minister 
interfere  with  the  availability  of  government 
information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  just  don't  interfere 
with  the  work  of  government  committees, 
nor  will  I  with  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker- 


Mr.  Lewis:  Are  the  logbooks  on  file?  I 
think  there  have  been  enough  supplemen- 
taries. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  had  been 
attempting  to  get  the  floor.  I  was  going  to 
permit  him  a  supplementary. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  supplementary  to 
my  leader's  question  of  the  hon.  minister, 
would  he  not  be  prepared  to  make  a  com- 
mitment now  that  this  information  will  be 
available  to  the  public  accounts  committee? 
Make  a  commitment  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Is  that  me  the  member 
is  asking? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  I  have  had  no  re- 
quests from  the  public  accounts  committee, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources,  are  the  logbooks  of  gov- 
ernment aircraft  on  file  with  the  air  transport 
board,  that  is  with  the  commission  on  trans- 
portation and  communications  at  the  federal 
level?  Is  that  a  requirement? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  not  a  requirement.  The  logbooks,  as  re- 
quired by  regulation,  are  with  the  particular 
aircraft. 


STUDY  OF  PAYMENTS  FOR 
MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
Minister  of  Healdi:  I  presume  he  is  aware  of 
the  memo  which  has  gone  out  to,  I  think,  all 
doctors  in  the  province  from  the  medical  re- 
view committee  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Ontario,  relating  to  a  new 
method  of  payment  of  physicians  of  Ontario 
as  of  May  1,  1973,  and  can  he  make  com- 
ments on  that  memo? 

Hon.  R.  T.  Potter  (Minister  of  Health):  I 
haven't  got  my  copy  of  it  yet,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  I  have  mentioned  before  in  the  Legisla- 
ture that  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Ontario  was  making  recommenda- 
tions concerning  some  constraints  on  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  to  physicians,  so  I  assume  this 
is  the  one  the  member  is  referring  to.  Under 
this    programme,    they    are    suggesting    that 
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they  will  also  have  a  control  on  quality  of 
care  as  well  as  the  payments  that  would 
be  made  to  physicians. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  can 
the  minister  explain  to  the  House  the  quality- 
service  payment  formula?  I  mean,  it  is  public 
money  we  are  talking  about,  and  they  are 
now  intervening  in  a  very  direct  way  with 
the  arrangements  in  the  legislation.  Can  the 
minister  explain  to  the  House  what  this  major 
transformation  will  be  on  May  1,  since  we 
know  nothing  of  it  and  it  is  all  being  handled 
within  the  profession? 

Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  I  can't  explain  to  the 
House  in  detail,  Mr,  Speaker,  because  I 
haven't  had  the  details  explained  to  me.  I  am 
sure  that  the  college  has  probably  explained 
them  to  the  OHIP  oflBcials  themselves.  But  I 
have  heard  nothing  more  than  what  the  hon. 
member  himself  has  said,  that  the  college  has 
recommended  to  the  commission  that  they 
will  make  these  recommendations  to  them  as 
far  as  payments  are  concerned. 

In  other  words,  their  suggestion  is  that 
there  will  be  a  certain  number  of  units  of 
time  in  a  day  that  a  physician  can  actually 
perform  adequately.  They  are  suggesting  that, 
as  payments  come  in,  any  physician  who 
charges  for  more  than  this  number  of  units, 
they  would  recommend  to  OHIP  ofiRcials  that 
they  check  into  these  more  thoroughly  and 
perhaps  not  pay  as  much  over  a  certain 
number  of  units  in  a  day. 

They  hope  that  in  this  way  they  will  be 
able  to  cut  back  the  number  of  physicians 
who  are,  in  fact,  charging  for  a  large  number 
of  procedures,  which  they  don't  think  that 
they  can  actually  perform  adequately  in  the 
amount  of  time  available.  It  is  rather  a  com- 
plicated procedure  to  try  to  stand  up  here 
and  explain  to  everyone,  but  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  meet  vdth  members  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  last  supplementary:  Isn't 
this  the  strangest  of  all  possible  ways  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  constraint  package  in  the  cost  of 
medical  care  insurance,  that  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  arbitrarily  sets  out 
a  new  formula  which  it  recommends  to  the 
commission?  Isn't  it  more  intelligent  and  in- 
telligible for  the  Minister  of  Health,  who  is 
disbursing  $600  million  of  public  funds,  to 
announce  to  the  Legislature  what  the  govern- 
ment deems  to  be  the  constraint  package 
rather  than  to  have  peculiar  alterations  imple- 
mented in  an  ad  hoc  way?  Why  are  they 
determining  policy  all  the  time,  rather  than 
the  minister? 


Hon.  Mr.  Potter:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only 
reiterate  today  that  I  will  be  announcing  to 
this  Legislature,  when  I  am  ready,  the  gov- 
ernment's constraint  package.  This  memo  has 
nothing  to  do  with  my  constraint  package. 
This  is  a  package  that  the  college  itself  has 
instituted  for  its  own  members.  Our  con- 
straint package  will  be  announced  shortly. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  As  soon 
as  OMA  approves  what  the  minister  is  doing. 


TASK  FORCE  ON  INCOME  SECURITY 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  one  last  question  of  tlie 
Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services, 
which  may  be  answered  in  what  he  tabled— 
I  guess  it  isn't.  Can  he  tell  me  how  many 
members  the  task  force  on  income  security 
had  and  how  many  members  of  that  task 
force  were  women? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Pretty  important. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  As  I  indicated  in  my 
statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  outlined  the  various 
ministries  that  participated.  I  believe  that 
somewhere  around  seven  or  eight  were  on  the 
task  force.  This  was  just  a  temporary  task 
force  to  prepare  us  for  this  conference,  and 
there  were  no  women  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  how 
does  the  minister  expect  a  task  force,  dealing 
with  something  as  central  as  single  parent 
families  and  the  entire  areas  of  mothers' 
allowances,  to  do  a  job,  fully  appreciating 
the  implications  involved,  when  he  doesn't 
have  a  single  woman  on  his  task  force?  When 
is  he  or  the  government  going  to  begin  to 
give  demonstration  to  their  stuff  about 
women  having  an  equal  role  to  play  in  these 
fields?  Doesnt  the  minister  think  it  was  a 
serious  error  in  terms  of  this  task  force? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Colour  blind  and  sex 
blind. 

Mr.  Leveis:  Oh,  well,  that  is  just  non- 
sensical prattle  because  the  minister  couldn't 
see  what  was  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
subject  of  women's  representation,  I  would 
say  that  this  government  and  our  ministry 
have  one  of  the  best  records  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  can't  talk  knowl- 
edgeably  about  single  parent  families,  which 
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are  central,   and  not  have  a  woman  on  his 
task  force. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  We  have  a  lady  who 
is  the  assistant  deputy  minister.  We  have 
four  directors  of  our  branches  who  are 
women.  On  the  board  of  review,  practically 
half  of  the  representatives  are  women.  So, 
therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  repeat  that 
we  are  very  much  aware  of  the  importance 
and  we  are  doing  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Foulds:  What  is  the  minister  doing 
about  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
be  corrected,  Mrs.  Etchen,  who  is  the  director 
of  our  research  and  planning  branch,  was  on 
the  task  force. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  I'm  glad  to  know  that. 
The  minister  needed  a  note  to  tell  him  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 


GREAT  LAKES  DISCHARGE  OF  REFUSE 
BY  UNITED  STATES  COAST  GUARD 

Mr.  Sargent:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Environment.  Can  he  report  to  the  House 
what  steps  he  plans  to  take  with  regard  to 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard  not  using 
holding  tanks  but  discharging  its  refuse  in 
the  Great  Lakes?  Does  the  minister  plan  to 
make  approaches  to  the  IJC  in  this  regard? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  the  En- 
vironment): Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that 
in  the  United  States  there  is  still  not  com- 
plete agreement  between  the  US  Coast 
Guard,  who  are  the  enforcement  people,  and 
the  envirormiental  protection  agency.  Our 
action  has  been  through  the  government  of 
Canada,  suggesting  the  government  of 
Canada  discuss  further  with  the  United  States 
government  a  faster  implementation  of  the 
recommendations,  or  in  fact  the  requirements, 
of  the  agreement  signed  by  Canada  and  the 
US  a  year  ago  April. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary:  Then  what 
right  has  the  minister  to  ask  boatowners  in 
Ontario  to  spend  millions  of  dollars  for  hold- 
ing tanks,  when  he  can't  enforce  it  on  such 
a  large  operation  as  the  US  Coast  Guard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume  the 
hon.  member  is  aware  that  we  have  no  juris- 


diction on  the  American  side  of  the  lake.  I 
might  say,  sort  of  facetiously,  we  haven't 
much  of  a  navy  on  the  Great  Lakes  either. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  government  has  its 
air  force  though. 

Mr.  Roy:  They  do  have  their  air  force. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  those  magic  logbooks  to 
record  all  the  conversation! 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  suppose  we  could  do 
some  water-bombing. 

Mr.    Cassidy:    Bomb    them    with    cabinet 

ministers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  But  we  have  no  jurisdic- 
tion, in  fact,  over  commercial  shipping,  which 
is  regulated  by  the  government  of  Canada, 
including  Canadian  shipping.  We  have  had 
discussions,  as  recendy  as  about  10  days  ago 
I  believe,  with  the  federal  people  to  speed 
up  action  on  this  side  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  provide  facilities  at  the  various  ports  and 
locks  to  serve  these  Canadian  ships  at  least. 

Mr.  Sargent:  So  it  doesn't  hold  water  then! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 


FLIGHT  OVER  ESCARPMENT 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  Would  the 
minister  investigate  the  cancellations,  last 
Thursday,  by  Millardair,  of  the  Bruce  Trail 
Association  charter  to  fly  over  the  Niagara 
Escarpment?  What  role  did  his  ministry  have 
in  that  cancellation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
completely  aware  of  the  matter  to  which  the 
hon.  member  refers,  but  I  will  certainly  in- 
vestigate and  report  back  to  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 


GENERAL  WELFARE  RATES 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Community  and  Social 
Services.  In  light  of  the  announcement  by  the 
federal  government  on  the  increase  in  the 
family  allowance  benefits,  does  the  minister 
plan  any  changes  in  his  family  and  welfare 
assistance  programme;  or  is  he  prepared  to 
give  a  commitment  to  the  House  now  that 
he  will  not  make  any  reduction  at  the  provin- 
cial level? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bninelle:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole 
question  of  the  social  security  system  will  be 
discussed  at  the  three-day  conference  begin- 
ning tomorrow  in  Ottawa,  I  think  I  have 
indicated  we  are  very  much  in  favour  of  the 
increase  in  the  family  allowances. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Passed 
on,  thoughl 

Hon.  Mr.  Brunelle:  No,  I  am  sure  that 
there  certainly  will  be  no  reduction  in  the 
family  benefits  or  in  the  general  welfare 
assistance,  as  a  result  of  the  increases  to  the 
family  allowances. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment,  Mr.  Speaker:  Could  the 
minister  inform  the  House  on  how  many 
occasions  he  used  government  airplanes  in 
1972;  how  many  times  that  was  outside  of 
the  province;  and  how  much  fishing  was  in- 
volved? 

Hon.  :Mr.  Auld:  As  I  recall— the  only  thing 
I  can  answer  is  that  there  was  no  fishing. 

Mr.  Shnlman:  Will  the  minister  answer  my 
question?  On  how  many  occasions  did  he  use 
government  airplanes  in  1972? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say  I 
have  no  record  in  front  of  me,  and  I  think  I— 

Mr.  Roy:  Get  us  the  logbooks  and  we'll 
find  out  for  the  minister. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We'll  help  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  would  have  to  look  it  up, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  minister  supply  that 
information  to  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  will  look  it  up. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Will  the  minister  inform  us? 

Some  hon.  members:  No. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre. 


GASOLINE  TAX  REBATE  FOR  FARMERS 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence 
of  the  provincial  Treasurer,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  Since 


the  new  $16  million  property  tax  credit  for 
farmers  is  a  most  generous  bonanza  for  those 
with  big  homes  on  small  plots  of  10  acres  or 
so,  and  the  new  fuel  tax  is  a  particular  burden        ■ 
on  those  with  big  producing  farms— 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  What  new  fuel  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  It's  a  reduction. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Has  that  been  taken  ofiF? 

Mr.  Deacon:  The  new  two  cents  per  gallon 
on  the  fuel  tax  is  a  big  burden  on  those  with 
big  producing  farms,  will  the  Treasurer  re- 
move that  two  cents  per  gallon?  It  is  an  extra 
burden  on  the  real  farmers  of  this  province. 

An  hon.  member:  The  producing  farmer. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  I  will  take  the  question  as 
notice. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Windsor 
West. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  that  mean  there  is  a 
possibility  of  a  government  reversal  there, 
too? 


PLANT  CLOSING  OF  DOMINION  AUTO 
ACCESSORIES   LTD. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour.  Is  the  minister  aware  that  Dominion 
Auto  Accessories  Ltd.  in  Windsor  announced 
its  closing  today,  effective  today,  while  the 
plant  was  on  strike,  thereby  avoiding  all 
termination  notice  and  termination  pay  to  its 
employees?  When  is  the  minister  going  to 
plug  that  particular  type  of  loophole  in  his 
legislation? 

Furthermore,  when  is  he  going  to  introduce 
legislation  that  would  prevent  the  situation 
that  appears  to  have  arisen  with  another 
division  of  this  same  company,  Daal  Special- 
ties Ltd.  It  was  closed  last  month,  also  when 
on  strike,  but  now  appears  to  be  producing 
the  same  product  through  a  new  company, 
Emrick  Plastics.  It  uses  Daal  cartons  to  ship 
its  material  in,  uses  Daal  dies,  prints  its 
employees'  cheques  on  Daal  cheques— and 
the  management  and  supervisors  are  all 
former  Daal  employees. 

Hon.  F.  Cuindon  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  looking  very  closely  at  all 
these  problems. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  How  long  is  the  minister 
going  to  do  that?  He  had  a  whole  year  to 
look  into  Acme  Screw  and  Gear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill. 


ROUTE  OF  NEW  TORONTO  SUBWAY 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications.  Since  his 
ministry  is  going  to  be  contributing  75  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  public  transit,  does  the 
minister  care  to  indicate  what  his  opinion  is 
where  the  new  Toronto  subway  should  go?  As 
the  previous  Treasurer  indicated  to  the  Munic- 
ipal Board  what  should  be  done  with  Metro 
Centre,  would  the  minister  care  to  indicate  to 
us  what  the  route  should  be?  Everyone  else 
and  his  brother  has  indicated  a  route. 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  (Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  hon.  member  for  the  opportunity 
of  voicing  my  opinion,  but  as  I  have  already 
explained  to  the  Legislature  and  to  Metro, 
whatever  is  decided  by  Metro  will  be  in 
accord  with  the  provincial  policy. 

Mr.  Singer:  Metro  made  its  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Would  the  minister  explain  why  the  govern- 
ment's own  plans  for  intermediate  rapid  tran- 
sit are  so  delayed,  and  when  a  choice  of 
system  will  be  announced? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  they  are 
not  delayed.  I  have  a  bill  on  the  order  paper 
this  afternoon,  which  will  be  debated;  and 
the  announcement  will  be  made  on  May  1, 
which  is  just  a  few  days  away. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex- 
Kent. 


ESSEX  COUNTY  DIRECTOR  OF 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Education:  Is  the 
minister  prepared  to  compensate  the  Essex 
county  board  of  education  for  all  costs  of 
settlement  in  the  matter  of  dismissal  of  the 
director  of  education,  since  his  department 
delayed  the  decision   1%  years? 


Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer 
is  no;  and  I  would  take  issue  with  the  hon. 
member  in  saying  that  our  department  de- 
layed the  decision  for  1%  years.  That  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Since  the  county  board  of  education  passed 
a  resolution  1^  years  ago,  and  the  minister's 
department  never  acted  upon  that  resolution, 
then  he  is  completely  responsible,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Roy:  Speak  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon, 
member  is  now  aware  the  county  board  of 
education  has  rescinded  that  resolution  sus- 
pending the  director.  They  have  accepted  his 
resignation.  I  think  a  satisfactory  solution 
to  a  very  touchy  problem  has  been  found. 

Mr.  Ruston:  The  minister  is  not  aware! 
It  is  all  his  fault. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  If  the  hon.  member  knew 
as  much  about  it  as  he  pretends  to  know, 
he  would  perhaps  have  a  little  better  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  about  it. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  know  a  little  more  about  it 
than  the  minister! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Management  Board.  Can 
the  minister  recall  on  how  many  occasions 
he  used  government  airplanes  in  1972;  and 
can  he  tell  us  on  how  many  occasions  he 
took  his  family  along? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain  whether  I  used  a  plane  in  1972  or 
not.  If  I  did,  it  was  extremely  minimal,  and 
I  did  not  take  my  family  with  me.  I'll  check 
the  records. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  plane  broke  down  in 
Sioux  Lookout!  Does  the  minister  remember? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  But  I  recognize  what 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  is  doing.  He 
is  asking  individually  to  secure  information 
that  he  feels  he  can't  get  collectively.  I  know 
that.  But  I'll  endeavour  to  enlighten  him 
further  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Ruston:  He  is  asking  the  minister  a 
simple  question. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  is  very 
bright  today. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  why  the  minister  is 
Chairman  of  the  Management  Board;  he  is 
a  very  sharp  fellow. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  The  member  for  Scar- 
borough West  is  sharp  too;  but  people  still 
swallow  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  members  opposite 
do  a  lot  of  swallowing;  all  of  the  members 
over  there. 


SCHOOL  BUDGETS 

Mr.  Singer:  In  his  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Bone  dated  April  19,  the  minister  points 
out  that  Metro  Toronto  school  board  had  an 
awareness  of  the  ceilings  in  1971.  Would  the 
minister  not  agree  that  the  ceilings  by  them- 
selves were  meaningless  unless  they  were  ac- 
companied by  weighting  factors,  and  that  the 
weighting  factors  were  only  given  to  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  school  board  and  its 
component  boards  just  a  few  weeks  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ceilings 
are  not  the  complete  picture  until  the  boards 
have  the  weighting  factors,  and  the  weighting 
factors  for  1973  were  given  to  the  boards  in 
December  1972.  It  was  handled  in  this  way 
in  order  that  there  could  be  input  from  the 
boards,  and  discussions  were  held  with  the 
North  York  and  Metropolitan  Toronto  Boards. 
As  a  result  of  those  discussions,  weighting 
factors  improved  the  conditions  of  the  1973 
ceilings;  so  in  fact  things  were  better  than 
they  were  when  the  ceilings  were  announced 
in  1971  so  far  as  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
school  boards  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary, 
would  the  minister  not  then  agree  that  if  the 
weighting  factors  are  as  important  as  he  now 
admits,  he  was  most  unfair  in  the  tone  that 
he  took  in  this  four-page  letter  dated  April 
19? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  I  wouldn't  agree,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  there  are  about  180  or  190 
boards  in  this  province  that  accepted  the 
spirit  of  the  ceilings  announced  in  November 
1971,  and  in  fact  did  the  things  that  would 


enable  them  to  arrive  at  budgets  and  be 
within  the  ceilings  this  year.  Alone,  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  board  and  others 
neglected  to  take  any  action  to  prepare  them- 
selves; and  now  they  say  that  if  they  only 
had  been  given  a  little  more  time  they  could 
get  within  the  ceilings.  That  was  exactly 
why  the  ceilings  were  announced  two  years 
in  advance. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  final  supplementary, 
would  the  minister  not  agree  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  take  definite  or  finite  action  in 
regard  to  the  ceilings  without  knowing  what 
the  weighting  factors  would  be?  And  even 
though  there  was  a  facility  for  smaller  boards 
in  Ontario  to  do  this,  would  he  not  agree 
further  that  a  board  with  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  students  and  50  per  cent  of  the 
expenditures  in  education  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  needed  those  weighting  factors  well 
in  advance  to  properly  come  to  any  system 
of  control  as  the  minister  suggests? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
agree  with  that  at  all;  I  think  that  there  has 
been  evidence  of  an  unwillingness  to  accept 
the  whole  principle.  In  fact,  I  can  recall 
statements  by  some  ofiicials  of  the  Metro 
board  to  the  effect  that  they  weren't  even 
going  to  look  at  the  1973  ceilings.  The  argu- 
ment they  are  putting  forward  now  is  that 
if  only  they  had  a  little  more  time— until 
June  1974— they  could  get  within  the  ceil- 
ings. That's  precisely  why  we  announced  two 
years'  ceilings  at  one  time:  so  they  would 
have  that  time— and  these  were  neglected— 

Mr.  Singer:  Without  the  weighting  factors; 
without  the  weighting  factors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  They  still  could  have  at 
least  got  to  the  position  where  they  could 
have  been  better  prepared  than  they  were. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 


USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Solicitor 
General,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Can  the  Solicitor  General  recall  on  how 
many  occasions  he  used  government  airplanes 
in  1972,  and  on  how  many  occasions  did  he 
take  his  family  along? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  dur- 
ing the  year— the  calendar  year  of  1972? 


Mr.  Roy:  He  has  a  bad  memory. 
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Mr.  Singer:  He  will  look  it  up,  and  he  may 
tell  the  hon.  member  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Once,  to  fly  to  Aylmer 
to  address  the  graduating  class  at  the  On- 
tario Police  College;  no  member  of  my  family 
travelled  with  me.  I  find  the  question  insult- 
ing. 

Mr.  Shulman:  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 

East. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  How  many  suicides  is 
the  member  responsible  for? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 

Mr.  Shulman:  In  1972,  is  the  minister  in- 
quiring about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  In  the  member's  life- 
time. 


FRENCH  SCHOOLING  IN  ELLIOT  LAKE 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

Relative  to  his  statement  today  that  Dr. 
Thomas  Symons  has  completed  his  work  in 
Cornwall,  is  the  minister  prepared  now  to 
send  him  to  the  next  point  of  conflict  and 
problems,  that  is,  Elliot  Lake?  Is  he  prepared 
to  send  him  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  the  hon.  member  is  aware  that 
we  already  have  a  task  force  working  in 
Elliot  Lake  as  a  result  of  the  meetings  that  I 
and  our  council  on  French-language  schools 
had  last  week.  This  group  is  now  working 
up  there,  and  I  think  this  is  satisfactory  to 
the  people  there.  Until  we  get  their  report, 
we  will  just  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  Roy:  Supplementary— 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege,  I  just  want  to 
inform  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  that 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I  may  have 
flown  to  St.  Catharines  during  the  course 
of  opening  a  wonderful  home  for  the  aged 
for  the  German-Canadian  community  there. 
There  may  have  been  other  occasions  on 
which  I  used  planes  for  such  commendable 
objects. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 


LINGUISTIC  RIGHTS  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of 
the  Minister  of  Education. 

When  can  we  expect  legislation  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  follovdng  the  statement 
in  the  Throne  Speech  about  a  linguistic  rights 
commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  It  will  be  in  before  the 
House  recesses  for  the  summer,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur. 


SCHOOL  BUDGETS 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  question  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Can  the  minister  tell  us  how  many  boards 
were  unable  to  meet  the  ceilings  in  1972? 
How  many  have  approached  him  this  year 
with  diflBculties  in  meeting  the  ceilings  in 
1973? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  last  part  first,  the  only  boards  which 
have  approached  us  and  indicated  real  diflB- 
culty  this  year  are  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
school  board  and  the  London  board  of  educa- 
tion. As  far  as  I  know,  all  the  boards  across 
this  province  have  set  their  budgets  and  have 
lived  within  the  ceilings  during  1972.  Only 
when  we  see  the  audited  financial  statements 
of  the  boards— as  we  did  with  boards  just  re- 
cently for  1971— will  we  know  whether,  in 
fact,  they  were  within  the  ceilings.  It's  too 
early  to  say  how  the  year  1972  worked  out. 
That  will  be  available. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  seems  that  the  Red  Rock 
board  contacted  the  minister  about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Excuse  me,  I'm  sorry.  The 
hon.  member  refreshes  my  memory  that  there 
are  certain  boards  in  the  north.  There  is  the 
Red  Rock  board  and  the  Northshore  board. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  wrote  to  the  minister  on 
their  behalf. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  There  are  several  boards 
up  there  which  have  problems  and  they  are 
probably  over  the  ceilings  again.  These  are 
special  situations  which  are  going  to  have  to 
be  looked  at  in  a  special  light. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Given  special  treatment? 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  sorry,  we  have  exceeded 
the  time  allowed  for  questions. 
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Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  per- 
sonal privilege.  On  page  846  of  Hansard,  in 
the  second  column,  about  halfway  down,  the 
word  "psychopath"  is  attributed  to  me  in  a 
certain  speech  that  I  made  to  this  House  on 
April  10.  I  did  not  use  the  word  "psycho- 
path." The  word  should  have  been  "syco- 
phant" and  I  would  ask  that  Hansard  record 
my  intention  and  meaning  at  that  time.  If  I 
caused  any  embarrassment  to  anyone  by  the 
apparent  use  of  the  word  "psychopath,"  it 
was  not  the  word  I  used.  The  word  I  meant 
was  "sycophant." 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton  presented  the  report  of 
the  Ontario  Telephone  Service  Commission 
for  the  year  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  93,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Trans- 
portation and  Highway  Improvement  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Essex 
South. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  first  perusal  of  this  bill,  it  seems 
to  be  a  very  harmless  enactment  and  an 
agreement  that,  knowing  the  minister,  we 
can  probably  live  with.  On  closer  inspection, 
this  particular  bUl,  especially  section  2 
wherein  there  is  a  broad,  sweeping  and 
unrestricted  right  of  the  ministry  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  various  companies  and 
municipalities,  it's  mainly  the  companies' 
agreement  that  give  me  great  concern  in  view 
of  the  things  that  have  gone  on  in  this  prov- 
ince in  the  past  few  months,  such  as  the 
proposal  by  Mr.  Moog,  that  was  accepted  by 
Ontario  Hydro  with  no  tenders  called.  Simi- 
larly, there  are  other  instances  which  we 
could  name. 

This  sets  up  a  system  of  government  enter- 
ing into  contracts  which,  I  think,  violates  my 
principles  as  a  Liberal  and  as  a  member  of 
this  Legislature.  I  think  that  the  broad, 
sweeping  power  that  is  being  asked  for  by 
the  ministry  in  this  particular  section  is 
something  with  which  I  can't  live.  I  hope  we 


can  bring  in  an  amendment  to  counteract 
this  power  the  next  time  it  comes  before  the 
House. 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  ( Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  I  hope 
the  minister  isn't  closing  off  the  debate.  He 
is  just  answering  the  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  No,  I'm  answering  it 
because  I  think  an  explanation  is  due. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Did  the  hon.  minister 
wish  to  make  a  statement  pertaining  to  the 
bill  itself— an  explanatory  statement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Yes,  I  did,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  it  should  be  understood 
that  this  has,  on  occasion,  been  done  and 
I'm  inclined  to  permit  it  at  this  time.  It  will 
not  exclude  the  right  of  other  members  to 
participate  in  the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  this  agreeable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It's  agreeable;  the  hon.  min- 
ister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  particular  bill  is  enabling  legisla- 
tion to  allow  the  ministry,  on  behalf  of  the 
government,  to  enter  into  a  contract  with 
the  successful  applicant  relating  to  the  inter- 
mediate capacity  transit  system. 

As  everyone  knows,  there  has  been  a 
competition.  We  are  now  coming  into  the 
final  stages.  As  I  replied  to  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  in  the  question  period,  the 
announcement  will  be  made  on  May  1.  I  find 
myself  in  the  position  where,  in  order  to  sign 
the  contract  I  must  have  the  capacity  for 
signing  the  contract  and  that  is  the  purpose 
of  this  particular  bill. 

Perhaps  a  brief  word  would  be  in  order, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
ministry  officials  have  gone  about  this  partic- 
ular exercise.  First  of  all,  this  is  a  document 
which  is  public.  Any  of  the  members  can 
have  it;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  already  has  a  copy.  These  are 
the  specifications  —  some  100  pages  —  which 
were  set  out  by  the  ministry  and  the  other 
officials  involved. 

On  the  basis  of  the  specifications  contained 
in  this  document  there  were  eight  submis- 
sions. Those  eight  submissions  were  narrowed 
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down  to  two  submissions  and  we  are  now  in 
the  final  evaluation  stage. 

Mr.  Paterson:  There  is  no  guarantee  that 
either  of  these  will  be  accepted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  May  I  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  only  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion; there  will  be  my  estimates  during 
which  the  sums  of  money  that  will  be  re- 
quired will  be  debated.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  further  piece  of  enabling 
legislation  which  I  will  be  bringing  forward 
during  this  session. 

Obviously,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  divulge 
any  of  the  terms  of  the  contracts  because  we 
are  still  negotiating  with  both  parties  and 
we  are  negotiating  separately.  In  other  words, 
the  ministry  oflBcials  are  meeting  with  one  of 
the  parties  one  day  and  one  evening;  and 
then  the  next  day  and  the  next  night.  This 
has  been  going  on  for  some  three  months. 
So  I  do  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  go  into  the  particular  deal  insofar 
as  the  contracts  themselves  are  concerned. 

But  I  would  point  out  there  is  an  item  in 
my  budget  that  would  have  to  be  debated 
and,  of  course,  the  estimates  would  have  to 
be  passed,  so  it  would  be  in  order  for  the 
members  of  the  opposition  at  that  time  to 
question  more  fully  what  has  gone  on. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I 
think  this  is  the  important  aspect  insofar  as 
the  demonstration  project  is  concerned— the 
people  who  are  involved  in  this,  and  who 
have  the  expertise,  basically  are  as  follows: 

From  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications,  from  the  systems  research 
branch,  we  have  18  staff  members  including 
electrical,  control,  mechanical  and  aeronau- 
tical engineers,  computer  speciahsts,  and  ap- 
plication and  simulation  specialists.  We  also 
have  from  the  ministry,  from  the  structural 
design  office,  five  staff  members  in  evaluating 
and  costing  foundation  and  guideway  pro- 
posals. 

We  also  have,  from  the  Toronto  Transit 
Commission,  four  technical  staff  working  full- 
time  at  the  ministry  for  the  two-month  evalu- 
ation period,  with  their  ability  to  tap  re- 
sources of  the  TTC  as  required. 

In  addition,  we  have  consultants.  We  have 
Graham  Crate  and  Associates  from  Ottawa, 
who  are  control  specialists,  to  carry  out 
analysis  of  magnetic  suspension  in  the  guid- 
ance system.  We  have  the  MITRE  Corp.  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  perform  analyses,  using 
their  developed  computers  programmes,  of 
the  linear  induction  motors.  We  have  De 
Havilland  of  Downsview,  who  are  qualified 


in  the  dynamic  analysis  of  Hawker  Siddeley 
suspension  and  guidance. 

We  have  James  Kendall  and  Associates 
fiom  Mississauga,  who  are  control  specialists, 
to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  the  command 
and  control  systems;  H.  K.  Davis  and  Asso- 
ciates, Toronto,  communications  specialists, 
to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  the  data  com- 
munications aspects  of  command  and  control; 
a  consultant  from  Washington,  D.C.,  who 
was  a  specialist  in  electromagnetic  compati- 
bility and  interference  with  respect  to  data 
communications  liability. 

We  have  Powercomp  from  Saskatoon,  who 
are  experts  in  reliability  analyses  and  de- 
velopment of  a  reliability  model  for  ICTS, 
through  their  recognized  reliability  expert. 
Dr.  Billington.  And  we  have  A,B,A,M,  of 
Seattle  (guideways  civil  engineering  consult- 
ants), who  have  produced  and  implemented 
similar  guideways  in  Seattle,  Disneyland,  and 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  Airport. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  criteria  here, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  go  through  these  if  the 
members  so  wish— they  are  in  great  depth— 
but  I  think  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary.  How- 
ever, if  they  wish  me  to  do  this,  I  can  do 
this  at  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  the  remarks  the  hon. 
minister  just  made  have  altered  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex-Kent?  I  don't 
want  to  exclude  him  from  his  right  to  partici- 
pate. 

Mr.  Paterson:  The  member  for  Essex  South, 
Mr.  Speaker! 

My  basic  contention  still  stands,  that  this 
opens  the  door  for  this  ministry  to  enter  into 
contracts  without  bids,  over  and  beyond  the 
specific  limits  the  minister  has  made  in  his 
opening  statement;  and  111  say  no  more  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  worried  about  the  way 
in  which  the  government  is  proceeding  with 
the  whole  intermediate-capacity  rapid  transit 
project.  I  think  that— and  the  minister  himself 
was  saying  this  to  me  privately  a  minute 
ago— in  a  sense  this  is  the  first  round  of  what 
I  hope  is  a  pretty  profound  and  important 
debate  on  the  question  of  the  intermediate- 
capacity  system. 

It  comes  up  at  this  point  because  the 
minister  is  seeking  powers  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments. As  the  member  for  Essex  South— is 
that  right?— indicated,  they  are  pretty  broad 
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and  wide-sweeping  powers,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  both  the  public  is  not  being  protected, 
the  taxpayer  is  not  being  protected,  and  if 
you  will  the  government  is  not  protecting 
itself  from  a  possible  very  serious  act  of  folly 
in  the  course  which  it  is  now  imdertaking. 

I  think  the  minister  ought  to  be  aware 
from  the  lessons  of  this  weekend  that  his 
government  has  a  certain  capacity  to  trip 
and  a  capacity  to  make  mistakes.  I  think  the 
minister's  reassuring  litany,  or  attempt  at  a 
reassuring  litany,  of  experts  who  have  been 
involved  from  his  department,  from  the  TTC 
technical  people,  from  outside  consultants 
who  have  been  involved  in  the  preparation 
for  the  intermediate-capacity  project,  is  like 
a  security  blanket  which  the  minister  has 
erected  around  himself  in  order  to  assure 
him  that  it  is  going  to  be  all  right. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  minister  that  just 
as  the  Turbo  train  has  brought  infinite  grief 
and  woe  to  Canadian  National  Railways,  that 
he  stands  in  great  danger  of  having  an  equal 
amount  of  grief  and  woe,  and  of  leaving  as  a 
paternity  to  the  province  a  system  which  is 
excessively  costly  and  which  will  fail  and 
continue  to  fail  to  deliver  economically  on 
all  the  promises  that  the  minister  and  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  have  made  for  the 
system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  faults  within  this 
bill  are  two,  and  I'll  try  and  talk  to  the  bill. 
The  first  faidt  is  the  broad  powers  that  it 
gives  to  the  minister;  the  second  fault  is  that 
there  is  no  mechanism  of  control  for  these 
powers  in  order  to  protect  either  the  public 
or  the  taxpayer,  or  for  that  matter  even  to 
protect  the  government  against  itself. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  powers  allow 
the  minister  to  get  into— and  at  any  price- 
any  kind  of  an  experimental  or  demonstra- 
tion project  related  to  public  transportation; 
and  also  allow  the  minister  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  firm  or  corporation  to  do 
almost  anything  in  the  field  of  public  trans- 
portation so  long  as  it's  related  to  public 
transport  and  so  long  as  it  is  labelled  a 
demonstration  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  minister  well  knows, 
the  purpose  of  section  2(2)  in  this  bill  is 
directly  related  to  intermediate-capacity  rapid 
transit.  I  don't  know  whether  the  minister 
intends  that  the  purpose  of  section  2(1)  might 
also  relate  to  demonstration  projects,  such  as 
the  dial-a-bus  system  that  the  ministry  ran 
at  Bay  Ridges  or  such  as  possible  similar 
systems  in  Ottawa  or  other  parts  of  the 
province.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  all 
related   to  that.   I  regret  that  the  minister 


has  rushed  through  with  this  bill  without  par- 
ticularly adequate  warning.  It  was  intro- 
duced, I  believe,  last  Wednesday,  just  be- 
fore the  holiday,  and  it  is  being  debated  im- 
mediately after  the  holiday,  at  a  time  when 
people  were  either  on  holiday  or  else,  may  I 
say,  concerned  with  other  matters. 

I  am  going  to  speak,  though,  to  the  powers 
it  gives  the  minister  in  the  initial  instalment 
on  the  billion  and  one  quarter  dollar  pro- 
posal of  the  government  and  of  his  ministry 
for  intermediate-capacity  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems in  the  cities  of  Toronto,  Ottawa  and 
Hamilton. 

I  have  said  there  isn't  enough  public  pro- 
tection here.  Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
too  many  questions  which  all  of  this  raises 
in  the  minds  of  people  who  have  examined 
it  for  me,  or  I  think  any  other  member  of 
this  Legislature,  to  be  genuinely  happy  with 
the  precipitate  course  that  the  minister  is 
taking. 

I  might  ask  him— and  when  he  replies  he 
might  be  able  to  give  an  answer  to  this— 
why  on  earth  would  a  simple  bill  like  this, 
which  he  knew  he  was  going  to  need,  not  be 
introduced  a  month  ago  and  give  us  some 
warning  rather  than  being  rushed  in  just 
under  the  wire,  introduced  19  or  so  days  after 
his  original  deadline  for  signing  a  contract 
with  one  of  the  two  remaining  contenders 
for  the  intermediate-capacity  rapid  transit; 
and  introduced,  as  I  said,  over  the  holiday 
period?  We  could  have  had  a  much  better 
look  at  it  had  the  minister  not  been  so  pre- 
occupied or  worried  about  other  things. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  talk  about  is 
the  need  for  protecting  the  public.  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  minister  and  his  ad- 
visers may  well  have  gone  technologically 
crazy.  That  is  they  are  so  enamoured  of  a 
couple  of  systems  which  the  minister  allowed 
himself  to  be  seen  testing  when  he  went  off 
jimketing  around  to  Detroit,  and  off  to 
England  and  off  to  Germany,  in  order  to— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): In  full  colour! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Probably  in  a  government 
aeroplane  as  welll 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbrook  (Samia):  Going  to 
Detroit  is  hardly  any  junketl 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
went  off,  and  as  these  things  happen  it's  quite 
likely  that  he  said:  "Well  look;  I'll  take  that 
one  and  that  one  and  that  one;  and  three  of 
those."    Well    one    of    them,    Mr.    Speaker, 
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actually  had  a  top  speed  of  only  12  miles  an 
hour,  and  he  eventually  realized  that 
wouldn't  work. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Pretty  fast  for 
this  government! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Pretty  fast  for  this  govern- 
ment; yes! 

Mr.  Speaker,  across  my  desk  this  morning 
came  an  evaluation  of  various  kinds  of  new 
rapid  transit  systems— I'm  not  sure  if  I  can 
find  it,  I  seem  to  have  the  wrong  document 
here. 

But  I  searched  that  document,  which  was 
prepared  by  the  ministry  task  force  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  I  scanned  it  very  quick- 
ly, I  admit,  but  I  did  not  find  any  mention 
of  one  of  the  three  systems  in  the  minister's 
current  short  list,  the  magnetic  levitation  sys- 
tem being  offered  by  Krauss-Mafi^ei,  a  Ger- 
man firm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago— 
if  I  can  find  my  notes,  which  I  assembled 
rather  hastily— the  chief  plaimer  for  the  prov- 
ince in  this  field,  Mr.  Malcolm  Armstrong, 
told  Metropolitan  Toronto's  transportation 
committee  that  a  trackless  system  of  inter- 
mediate capacity  transit,  with  the  kinds  of 
capacities  the  Minister  has  talked  about, 
could  be  built  in  Toronto  for  $5  million  a 
mile  and  could  operate,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
charge— would  you  believe  it— of  five  cents 
a  ride.  Not  five  cents  a  mile,  but  five  cents 
a  ride! 

This  was  a  quote  from  Mr.  Armstrong 
of  March  9,  1971,  quoted  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail. 

And  that  prediction  by  Mr.  Armstrong— 
who  has  certainly  been  the  guiding  genius, 
the  guru  or  the  eminence  grise  behind  the 
minister's  ventures  into  new  forms  of  rapid 
transit— that  quote  came  after  a  task  force 
which  was  appointed  by  the  government, 
which  worked  for  the  ministry,  had  spent 
about  a  year  in  preparing  a  report  on  new 
modes  of  urban  transport.  They  had  inspected 
all  European  and  US  innovations.  I  mentioned 
that  they  did  not,  apparently— although  I 
can't  quote  it  directly,  I  don't  have  the  source 
here— look  at  the  Krauss-Maffei  system;  or 
maybe  in  fact  Krauss-Maffei  didn't  have  it 
to  peddle  at  that  time,  it's  come  up  since. 

Well  all  the  same,  they  were  looking  at  a 
system  that  would  cost  $5  million  a  mile 
and  a  nickel  a  ride.  Now  when  the  Premier 
came  up  with  his  plans,  he  came  up  with  a 
system  which  didn't  cost  $5  million  a  mile 
and  a  nickel  a  ride,  he  came  up  vdth  a 
system  which  cost  $13.8  million  a  mile   in 


Toronto;  and  which  cost  between  16  million 
and  18  million  dollars  a  mile  in  Hamilton 
and  in  Ottawa.  This  was  sprung  on  an  un- 
suspecting public,  and  for  that  matter  was 
also  spnmg  on  unsuspecting  municipal  coun- 
cils and  planning  people  in  the  three  areas. 

So  one  reason  for  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  is  a  need  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  minister  and  his  planners  and  his 
government,  is  the  fact  that  a  $5  million 
proposal,  offering  cheap  transport  that  could 
really  solve  some  urban  transportation  prob- 
lems has  escalated  into  a  very  expensive 
kettle-of-fish  indeed;  $13  million  dollars  a 
mile  right  now,  without  allowing  for  any 
of  the  risk  or  inflation  or  technological  kind 
of  escalation  of  costs,  which  has  happened 
again  and  again  in  similar  kinds  of  innova- 
tions that  have  been  carried  out  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  other  words,  that's  the  starting  price; 
because  as  the  minister  himself  will  admit 
there  is  not,  anywhere  in  the  world,  in  oper- 
ational use,  a  single  version  of  either  of  the 
two  systems  which  the  government  is  now 
considering.  In  fact  when  the  engineers  for 
one  of  the  proponents— I  recognize  we  are 
not  to  talk  about  that— they  were  I  will  just 
simply  say  one  of  the  proponents  came  to 
Toronto  for  a  seminar  recently  and  was 
asked  about  the  cost  of  running  their  system. 
He  said  it  would  cost  about  five  cents  a 
passenger-kilometre  to  ride,  Mr.  Speaker;  in 
other  words,  about  eight  cents  a  mile  at 
European  prices.  Likely,  with  higher  con- 
struction costs  but  lower  electricity  costs,  the 
overall  cost  would  be  approximately  the  same 
here  in  Toronto  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
province. 

So,  instead  of  a  nickel  a  ride  we  get  eight 
cents  a  mile  on  a  system  designed  to  carry 
people  for  relatively  lengthy  distances,  that 
is  in  the  range  of  six  to  10  miles  for  Toronto 
and  in  the  range  of  three  to  five  miles  for 
Hamilton  and  Ottawa.  We  get  costs,  there- 
fore, as  high  as  40  or  50  cents  a  ride,  rather 
than  the  nickel  a  ride  which  Malcolm  Arm- 
strong talked  about  when  he  was  unveiling 
the  technological  future  and  trying  to  per- 
suade the  Metro  Toronto  transportation  com- 
mittee what  great  ideas  the  ministry  had. 

I  don't  know  if  it  is  significant,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  some  time  in  the  period  after 
the  present  minister  had  been  conned  into 
accepting  this  concept,  and  before  final  de- 
cisions were  made  on  the  short  list,  lo  and 
behold,  Mr.  Armstrong  departed.  He  went 
to  Montreal  to  work  for  the  Transportation 
Development  Research  Centre,  I  think  it  is. 
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and  he  went  in  the  tradition  of  upwardly 
mobile  civil  servants  and  other  people  who 
one  sees  around  this  government  and  the 
federal  government,  who  leave  their  disasters 
before  they  catch  up  with  them,  and  there- 
fore are  seen  to  be  moving  from  strength  to 
strength  and  from  success  to  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  particular  case  I  think 
Mr,  Armstrong  has  left  a  pretty  abortive 
brainchild  behind  him.  I  am  open  to  cor- 
rection on  this.  I  must  say  that  I  have  sought 
in  vain  for  the  past  five  weeks  to  try  to  see 
the  minister's  experts  up  at  Downsview.  While 
certainly  the  minister  has  been  co-operative, 
it  has  proved  exceedingly  diflBcult  to  see 
them. 

So  if  you  will,  I  will  admit  that  this  is  a 
one-sided  kind  of  point  of  view  that  I  am 
putting  to  the  minister.  The  essence  of  the 
problem  that  the  minister  has  created,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  the  fact  that  the  technology 
is  necessarily  wrong  or  that  it  necessarily 
won't  work.  It  may.  At  what  price  it  will 
work  we  don't  know. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  the  technical  people 
within  the  ministry  have  got  suflBcient  pre- 
science that  they  can  predict  how  much  it 
will  cost  to  make  it  operate.  It  may  be  that 
when  they  begin  to  develop  it  they  will  be 
excessively  lucky.  It  may  be  that  systems  now 
on  the  drawing  board  and  never  before  tried 
will,  in  fact,  work  in  the  heavy  ice  and  snow 
conditions,  say,  of  the  city  of  Ottawa.  It  may 
be  that  the  city  of  Hamilton,  which  currently 
rejects  completely  the  idea  of  an  intermedi- 
ate-capacity system  because  it  does  not  see 
where  its  25  per  cent  would  come  from,  will 
come  around  and  would  be  interested  in 
listening  to  the  minister. 

It  may  be  that  the  National  Capital  Com- 
mission, which  was  never  consulted  by  the 
ministry  in  designing  a  rapid  transit  system 
for  the  city  of  Ottawa-and  which  I  might 
say  is  extremely  miffed  and  very  upset,  and 
quite  rightly  so,  Mr.  Speaker-and  the  minis- 
try will  put  their  heads  together  and  will  do 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  Ottawa  area, 
which  is  to  devise  an  amalgamated  and  inte- 
grated rapid  transit  system,  not  just  for 
Ottawa  but  for  the  entire  Ottawa-Hull  metro- 
politan region. 

All  of  these  things  may  happen,  Mr. 
Speaker,  It  may  also  happen  that  the  ministry 
begins  to  talk  with  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
plan  review,  the  technical  body  which  works 
for  the  joint  technical  transportation  planning 
committee,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  It  seems 
rather  ironic  that  the  minister,  with  one  hand, 
has    got    TTC    technical    experts    and    other 


people  working  up  at  Downsview  in  order  to 
devise  a  plan  for  intermediate-capacity  rapid 
transit,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  body  that 
was  set  up  after  the  cancellation  of  the 
Spadina  Expressway,  that  is  the  Metro  To- 
ronto plan  review,  has  not  yet  effectively 
been  consulted  about  the  choice  of  routes 
suggested  by  the  province,  about  the  tech- 
nology suggested  by  the  province  or  about 
any  other  aspect  of  these  intermediate-ca- 
pacity rapid  transit  plans. 

In  other  words,  right  now  the  province's 
planning  is  a  matter  of  hues  drawn  on  a 
piece  of  paper  by  the  ministry  up  at  Downs- 
view  and  projected  with  great  panache  at 
various  press  briefings  by  the  minister  and 
by  the  Premier.  The  province  has  not  got 
down  to  the  nitty-gritty  of  talking  with  the 
Toronto  Transit  Commission,  which  probably 
of  all  the  transportation  commissions  on  the 
continent  is  the  best  qualified  and  has  got 
the  best  planning,  as  well  as  technical  ex- 
pertise. Yet  the  ministry  hasn't  even  started 
to  talk  with  them,  either  before  the  Novem- 
ber announcement  or  in  the  four  or  five 
months  that  have  come  since. 

Now  it  may  be  the  ministry  will  eventually 
sit  dovm  with  the  TTC  and  the  Metro 
Toronto  transportation  plan  review  and  will 
begin  to  recognize  that  its  kind  of  arbitrary, 
one-sided  and  unilateral  planning  won't  work; 
that  it  is  wrong  and  will  be  wrong  for 
Toronto's  development;  that  it  will  be  harm- 
ful to  transportation  planning  in  the  city,  and 
for  that  matter,  will  be  unduly  expensive. 
That  may  happen  as  well,  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  may  happen  that  the  ministry  eventually 
will  accept  the  views  of  the  TTC  and  the 
need  for  such  things  as  a  Queen  St.  subway, 
which  is  not  now  projected  in  the  $1.25-bil- 
lion  spending  plan  of  the  ministry.  Or  it 
might  accept  the  need  for  light  rapid  transit 
on  certain  routes  and  then  agree  to  go  ahead 
with  one  or  two  experimental  lines  within 
Toronto,  which  if  they  fail  wiU  not  wreak  un- 
told and  irreparable  damage  on  the  whole 
transportation  fabric  of  the  city. 

All  of  these  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that 
rather  extended  stroke,  may  happen.  And 
yet,  right  now  the  whole  concept  of  the 
system  that  the  minister  and  his  aides  and  the 
Premier  and  other  people  have  talked  about 
won't  work.  In  other  words,  he's  trying  to 
deliver  the  impossible.  He's  freaked  out  on 
a  technological  dream  that  won't  work,  and 
that  is  why  we  need  public  review  rather 
than  this  kind  of  back-door  and  intensive 
kind  of  work  underway  right  now,  which  is 
essentially  directed  to  political  purposes  and 
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not  really  to  the  best  transportation  solutions 
for  major  Ontario  cities. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
speaks  of  Mr.  Kirk  Foley,  who's  now  the 
co-ordinator  of  this  project,  sleeping  in  his 
oflSce  and  working  every  night  until  3  a.m.  in 
the  process  of  negotiating  with  Hawker  Sid- 
deley  and  with  Krauss-Maffei,  the  two  com- 
panies which  are  still  involved  in  bidding 
for  this  intermediate-capacity  demonstration 
project  down  at  the  Exhibition.  I  might  re- 
mind the  minister  that  originally  that  project 
was  going  to  have  some  use  because  it  would 
have  stretched  through  the  Metro  Centre  site 
from  Union  Station  to  Ontario  Place  and  the 
CNE  grounds,  but  somehow  it  got  wound  up 
in  a  circle.  If  you  want  to  travel  in  a  circle 
down  there,  you'll  be  able  to;  but  apart  from 
two  weeks  of  the  year,  that  line  will  be  of 
very  little  use. 

What  I  was  saying,  though,  is  that  the 
minister  himself  worked  all  weekend;  and  to 
give  him  his  credit,  I  gathered  from  our 
little  chat  that  he  was  working  not  on  the 
energy  tax  but  in  fact  on  the  transportation 
plan—  ♦ 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  North 
York's  education  problem  too. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I'm  not  sure  if  he  had  his 
political  priorities  straight,  but  maybe  he  had 
his  ministerial  priorities  straight  at  that  par- 
ticular point. 

But  I  do  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of  a 
wise  and  sound  judgement,  about  the  spend- 
ing of  $1.25  billion— or  more,  with  inflation— 
which  very  possibly  will  flow  from  the  initial 
demonstration  project  which  the  minister 
wants  and  is  hell-bent  on  signing  by  May  1. 
I  ask  whether  that  kind  of  decision  by 
exhaustion  is  really  the  best  way  of  preparing 
to  spend  either  $20  million  of  the  public's 
money  or  ultimately  $1.25  biUion  of  the 
public's  money. 

One  recognizes,  of  course,  that  when  the 
government  announced  its  new  policy  for 
rapid  transit  and  for  support  of  public  trans- 
portation back  in  November,  there  were  some 
very  good  elements  in  there— particularly  the 
commitment  which  we  had  never  seen  before 
from  this  government,  the  commitment  to 
public  transportation. 

That's  fine;  but  now  the  government  seems 
to  be  carrying  these  things  to  extremes,  be- 
cause the  minister  has  set  himself  a  deadline 
which  probably  bears  mosdy  on  the  timing  of 
the  next  election.  He  knows  that  outside  of 
Metro  they're   not   going  to  like  to  see  his 


plaything  down  at  the  CNE,  but  at  least 
they  had  better  see  it  running  rather  than 
see  it  half  ruiming  off  the  rails,  if  you  can 
call  them  rails,  or  otherwise  unfunctional  or 
disfunctional,  whatever  the  word  may  be.  In 
other  words,  by  1975  he's  got  to  see  some- 
thing on  the  ground.  The  Premier  told  him, 
"Get  it  running  or  your  head  is  on  the 
chopper."  So  the  minister  is  there  with  Kirk 
Foley  and  his  other  advisers- 
Mr.  Singer:  The  Premier  never  fires  any- 
body—not even  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White). 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —and  all  of  these  people 
from  DeLeuw  Cather  who  are  getting  fat  fees 
of  $1,000  per  team  per  day  in  order  to  advise 
the  minister.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are 
telling  him  exactly  and  precisely  what  he 
wants  to  hear,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  is  another 
reason  for  suggesting  that  we  really  do  need 
some  protection  from  the  minister  and  his 
people,  and  from  the  government;  and  it 
should  be  included  in  the  bill.  What  it  should 
specifically  be  is  the  possibility  of  a  brief  but 
intensive  public  review  of  the  systems  and 
concepts— the  concept  particularly— that  the 
government  is  trying  to  put  over.  So  let  me 
talk  about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  I  prepared  this 
speech  in  haste  and  I  carmot  cite  chapter 
and  verse  of  all  the  government's  proposals. 
I  am  just  trying  to  see  whether  these  notes 
will  yield  the  points  exactly.  But  let  me  talk 
about  the  main  features  which  I  believe  are 
laid  out  in  those  technical  specifications  that 
the  minister  had  passed  around,  and  which 
in  fact  I  received  just  late  last  week.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to  have  as 
good  a  look  at  them  as  I  would  like;  in  fact 
I  haven't  looked  at  them  yet. 

As  I  recall  though,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  talk- 
ing with  ministerial  planners  and  from  read- 
ing the  documents  of  the  government,  the 
government  wanted  a  system  which  would 
meet  a  number  of  goals.  It  would,  and  this 
quote  is  specific,  provide  personal  rapid 
transit  service  in  off-peak  hours.  It  would 
have  a  capacity  in  the  intermediate  ranges 
between  the  peak  capacity  of  buses  on  exist- 
ing arterials,  and  the  maximum  capacity  of 
subways  on  their  own  rights-of-way. 

Bus  capacities  run  up  to  6,000  or  8,000 
people  per  hour;  subways  are  at  about  40,000 
per  hour.  The  minister  wanted  a  system  that 
would  be  designed  to  deliver  up  to  20,000 
people  per  hour  in  a  peak  direction— in  one 
direction.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  contradic- 
tion in  the  government's  plan  arises  because 
of  the  insistence  on  personal  rapid  transit  in 
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a  system  which  also  has  an  intermediate 
range  of  capacities  of  around  20,000  people 
per  hour.  And  I  will  explain  why. 

The  first  thing  is  that  if  you  are  going  to 
have  personal  rapid  transit,  then  you  want 
small  cars.  The  ministry,  I  believe,  specified 
a  capacity  of  around  18  to  20  passengers; 
maybe  a  dozen  sitting  and  half  a  dozen  stand- 
ing. You  want  those  cars  to  travel,  at  times, 
individually  or  in  very  small  groups;  so  they 
must  automatically  couple  and  uncouple.  Be- 
cause they  will  bypass  stations,  you  want 
what  is  called  off-line  loading.  Because  the 
trains  are  relatively  small,  you  need  at  least 
one  extra  platform  at  each  station  for  off- 
line loading.  It  may  well  be  that  you  need 
two  or  three  platforms  at  each  station  in  each 
direction  for  off-line  loading,  in  order  to 
handle  the  peak  demands  of  up  to  20,000 
people  per  hour. 

The  switching  must  be  on  the  transit  car  in 
order  to  allow  the  vehicles,  which  are  go- 
ing around  like  busy  ants,  to  jog  off  the  track, 
to  jog  back  on  the  track,  to  jog  off  and  to 
jog  back,  and  to  do  it  very  quickly.  You 
can't  do  it  that  quickly  with  on-line  switch- 
ing—that means  switching  on  the  track  or 
the  guideway— and  therefore  the  ministry 
specified  that  the  switching  needed  to  be  on 
the  cars  themselves,  in  the  same  way  as  you 
have  steering  on  an  automobile,  rather  than 
attempting  to  switch  automobiles  through 
ruts  in  the  road. 

The  standards  of  safety  in  rapid  transit 
must,  of  necessity,  be  infinitely  higher  than 
the  standards  of  safety  on  our  highways.  In 
fact,  I  don't  know  whether  the  TTC  has  had 
more  than  one  or  two  deaths  every  decade 
from  accidents,  if  that— apart  from  suicides, 
for  which  it  is  not  responsible.  Those  stand- 
ards of  safet}'  must  be  so  high  that  each  and 
every  transit  car  must  be  monitored  or 
guided. 

The  ministry  has  spoken  of  computer  moni- 
toring or  computer  control  of  the  cars.  That 
means  that  every  foot  of  every  line  must  be 
monitored  so  that  the  computer  knows  pre- 
cisely where  each  car  is  at  any  time.  It  is  not 
possible  simply  to  use  a  sophisticated  block 
signal  system,  which  has  75  or  100  years  of 
history  behind  it  and  is  an  awful  lot  easier 
to  work  with,  because  the  cars,  of  necessity, 
are  moving  so  closely  together.  In  addition, 
with  cars  carrying  only  18  or  20  passengers, 
it  is  clear  that— 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  On  a 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  bill 
to  enable  the  minister  to  make  agreements 
with   municipalities   or  with  private   corpor- 


ations. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  techniques 
of  running  public  transit  in  any  manner, 
shape  or  form.  Would  you  kindly  call  the 
member  to  order,  and  have  him  confine  him- 
self to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  the  point  is  well 
taken.  I  think  the  details  in  the  agreement 
being  worked  out  by  the  minister  with  the 
municipalities  is  not  the  principle  of  this  bill. 
It  could  be  referred  to  briefly  but,  really,  to 
go  into  so  much  detail  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  principle  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  With  respect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  explanatory  note  to  section  2  says: 

The  amendment  authorizes  the  minister 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  respect  to 
experimental  or  demonstration  projects,  the 
design  of  transit  systems  and  rights  related 
to  transit  systems. 

Mr.  Speaker:  But  the  details  of  those 
agreements  really  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  principle  of  the  bill  which  is  may 
the  minister  or  may  he  not. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  quite  agree,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  am  not  talking  about  the  details  of  the 
agreements. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  seems  to  be  too  much 
detail  to  me;  perhaps  the  member  can  keep 
more  to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  members  well 
know  and  as  the  minister  himself  made  clear, 
this  bill  is  to  give  the  minister  authority  to 
sign  an  agreement  which  will  be  worth  $12 
million,  $15  milUon  or  $20  million— we  don't 
know  the  amounts  yet— for  an  intermediate- 
capacity  rapid  transit  system. 

The  minister  has  tabled  in  the  House 
copies  of  the  specifications  for  the  system. 
Section  2(2)  of  the  bill  again  refers  to  agree- 
ments to  provide  all  or  part  of  an  experi- 
mental or  demonstration  project.  Implicit  in 
the  experimental  or  demonstration  project 
referred  to  are  the  terms  of  reference  to 
which  the  ministry  is  working  and  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  only  occasion,  prior  to  signing 
the  agreement,  when  it  is  possible  to  debate 
the  terms  of  reference,  the  reasons  or  the 
way  in  which  the  ministry  is  going  in. 

I  think  the  minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  aware 
that  I  have  not  yet  referred  specifically  to 
the  features  of  either  of  the  systems  being 
referred  to.  I  think  that  the  member  for 
York-Forest  Hill  is  quite  legitimately  in  order 
in  saying  that  were  I  to  talk  about  Hawker 
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Siddeley's  proposal  or  Krauss-Maffei's  pro- 
posal then  I  would  be  out  of  order. 

The  member  for  Scarborough  West  (Mr. 
Lewis)  says  that  even  then  I  wouldn't  be 
out  of  order.  But  right  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  I  am  saying  is  that  this  bill  should 
provide  for  public  review  of  the  terms  of 
reference  under  which  the  minister  proposed 
the  competition  and  following  from  which  he 
intends  to  sign  an  agreement,  because  the 
terms  of  reference,  in  fact,  were  abortive  and 
are  creating  or  risking  a  real  technological 
problem  for  the  province. 

We  are  going  to  be  stuck  with  the  min- 
ister's white  elephant  if  he  won't  desist;  if 
he  won't  hold  back  for  a  couple  of  months; 
if  he  won't  consider  the  points  I  am  making 
and  that  other  transportation  experts  in  this 
city  and  other  parts  of  the  province  are 
beginning  to  make. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  trying  to  draw  public 
attention,  frankly,  to  the  kinds  of  defects  in 
what  the  ministry  has  been  doing  because  I 
am  gravely  concerned  about  it.  I  think  that's 
a  proper  function  for  me  in  my  role  as  a 
member  of  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  your  recent  remarks 
are  in  order  but  I  think  you  were  getting  into 
too  much  detail  earlier.  It  seemed  to  be 
quite  technical  to  me  anyway. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  I  realize— 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  So 
what  if  it  is? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  one 
has  to  be  technical.  The  minister  has  got  a 
technological  fantasy  on  his  hands  and  he  is 
trying  to  endow  it  on  the  rest  of  the  province 
for  $1.25  billion.  At  times  we  have  to  engage 
in  a  fairly  highfalutin'  kind  of  debate  in  this 
House.  I  don't  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
understand  it  all.  If  you  will,  I  am  really 
speaking  directly  to  the  minister,  who  has 
had  the  courtesy  to  stick  in  here  because— 

Mr.  Lewis:  It's  a  courtesy?  He  has  to. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  he  has  to— I  don't 
know,  the  way  the  Premier  and  other  people 
carry  on.  There  have  been  some  noticeable 
absences.  I  am  really  talking  to  the  minister 
because  I  think  these  are  very  serious  points, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Perhaps  I  can  continue. 

I  mentioned  a  number  of  items,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  it  seemed  to  me  created 
exceptionally  high  costs  and  operational 
difficulties  in  the  system  as  a  result  of  the 
requirements    of   the   minister   that    it    both 


carry  up  to  20,000  people  an  hour  and  en- 
gage in  personal  rapid  transit  service,  that  is 
skipping  stations  in  offpeak  hours.  The  ones 
I  mentioned  were  switching  on  the— 

Mr.    Singer:    The   member  is  still  out  of 

order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  just  recapping  so  that 
nobody  forgets  where  I  was.  The  ones  I 
mentioned  were  computer  controls;  auto- 
mated operation;  switching  on  the  car  rather 
than  switching  on  the  line;  the  use  of  small 
cars;  and  the  capacity  of  those  cars  to  couple 
and  uncouple  automatically. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
firstly  all  of  those  features  add  enormously 
to  the  costs  of  the  system.  That  is  of  concern 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  this 
Legislature  who  is  elected  to  office  in  order, 
among  other  things,  to  protect  the  taxpayer 
from  the  depredations  of  a  government  such 
as  this  one. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  think  you  should  hold  your 
details  to  a  minimum.  You  may  refer  to 
them  in  general  terms,  but  on  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  does  the  minister  have  the  author- 
ity, or  is  the  House  going  to  give  him  the 
authority  to  enter  into  the  agreement  or  not. 

Mr.  Singer:  We  need  someone  to  protect 
us  from  your  depredation! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  With  your  tolerance,  Mr. 
Speaker— and  it  is  notable  I  might  say  by  the 
way,  that  a  few  of  the  members  of  your 
party  were  concerned  about  the  taxpayers' 
purse  today— I  am  suggesting  that  you  con- 
tinue that  revolution,  that  blinding  flash  of 
concern  that  you  have  had  at  least  through 
to  the  end  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  The  Speaker  is  neutral;  at 
least  it  says  so  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  devil  he  is! 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  He  has  no  party. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  I  don't  believe  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  I  could  engage  the  House 
and  the  minister  in  a  bit  of  arithmetic  right 
now. 

The  experts  from  one  of  the  companies  in- 
volved, and  let's  assume  the  other  company 
would  say  much  the  same  thing,  stated  at  a 
seminar  here  in  Toronto  that  with  computer 
monitoring  and  all  the  other  features  that  I 
mentioned,  they  can  run  their  cars  at  25 
second  intervals,  or  25  second  headways.  Now 
since  each  of  those  cars  will  carry  a  maxi- 
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mum  of  about  18  passengers,  that  means  the 
maximum  capacity  of  a  personalized  system 
is  2,200  persons  per  hour,  or  a  quarter  of 
the  capacity  of  the  Bathurst  St.  bushne,  or  a 
sixteenth  or  the  capacity  of  the  Yonge  St.  sub- 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order. 

I  don't  mind  the  hon.  member,  in  fact  it  is 
rather  interesting  to  hear  his  remarks,  but 
just  on  that  one  point,  sir,  there  are  20 
passengers  per  car,  seven  cars  in  a  train,  that's 
140  times  60  which  is  8,400.  If  we  get  30- 
second  headway  that  makes  it  16,800,  or  even 
better. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  I  still  think  that  is  too 
much  detail.  These  matters  will  be  discussed 
more  thoroughly  in  the  estimates  of  the  minis- 
try. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  is 
though,  that  the  estimates  will  not  come  to 
the  House  before  the  minister  signs  this 
agreement.  Do  you  want  to  protect  the  tax- 
payer from  the  mistakes  that  your  colleague 
and  the  government  may  be  making,  or  don't 
you? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Keep  the  House  in  order! 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  just  urge  the  member  to 
keep  away  from  too  many  details,  stick  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  which  is  whether 
the  House  is  going  to  give  the  minister  the 
authority  to  work  out  an  agreement  with  the 
various  municipalities  or  firms. 

Mr,  Cassidy:  Finel  Well  the  minister  says, 
if  I  can  reply  to  him,  since  he  introduced  it, 
that  there  wall  be  seven  cars  per  train  and 
they  will  therefore  carry  140  people  per  train 
maximum,  and  by  travelling  at  30  second 
headways  that  means  they  will  carry  up  to 
16,000  people  per  hour.  He  has  not  explained 
how  they  will  carry  20,000  people  per  hour. 
Nevertheless,  they  will  carry  16,000  people 
per  hour. 

However,  what  the  minister  has  failed  to 
state  is  the  statistical  chances,  if  even  25  or 
30  people  get  into  one  of  these  140-passenger 
trains  at  Malvern;  the  statistical  chances,  even 
in  ofFpeak  hours,  that  all  of  them  will  want 
to  go  downtown  wdthout  stopping  at  a  nimi- 
ber  of  stations  on  the  way.  The  chances, 
statistically,  of  that  train  skipping  more  than 
two  or  three  stations  on  a  12-mile  journey  to 
downtown  are  very  slight. 

It  seems  to  me  incredible  that  the  ministry 
would  contemplate  spending  the  amounts  of 


money  that  are  entailed  in  the  various  extra 
features  in  this  system,  in  order  that  oflpeak, 
occasionally,  maybe  after  midnight,  a  few 
people— who  are  probably,  let's  face  it,  cap- 
tive transit  riders— will  be  able  to  skip  a  few 
stations  and  save  a  few  minutes  of  time  on 
their  way  to  or  from  dovratovm.  That  is  all 
that  the  ministry  is  achieving! 

The  estimates  I  have  of  the  additional  cost, 
v^dthout  accounting  for  the  technological  risks 
of  the  sophisticated  features  the  minister 
wants  to  put  into  the  system,  the  extra 
features  from  the  estimates  I  have,  would 
amount  to  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the  capital 
cost  of  the  system,  and  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  operating  cost  of  the  system.  That 
would  be  over  a  system,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
ran  without  switches,  which  ran  the  trains  at 
close  headways,  but  without  off-line  loading 
and  which  used  the  present  technology  or 
used  new  technologies  which  did  not  have 
computer-controlled  monitoring,  and  where 
the  automatic  controls  were  based  on  a  block 
signal  system  rather  than  computer-controlled 
monitoring— which,  incidentally,  I  understand, 
has  not  yet  been  successfully  tried  in  transit 
usage. 

For  that  matter,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  think 
this  is  the  final  technical  point  I  want  to 
make— the  minister  wants  us  to  believe  that 
seven-car  trains  carrying  140  passengers  can 
travel  at  30-second  headways.  He  admits,  or 
at  least  says  in  the  statement,  that  in  peak 
hours  they  will  stop  at  every  station;  that 
they  will  be  coming  in  and  out  of  stations 
every  30  seconds. 

It  takes  the  TTC,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  15 
seconds  to  load  and  unload  its  subways.  Pre- 
sumably it  will  take  something  like  that  for 
this  system  as  well.  I  vwll  have  some  more 
to  say  about  this  when  I  consult  some  tech- 
nical people  about  the  actual  stopping  dis- 
tances and  so  on. 

But  what  the  minister  is  proposing  to  do  is 
to  run  these  trains  so  close  together  that  it 
will  be  like  driving  at  60  miles  an  hour  20 
feet  behind  somebody  else  on  a  freeway.  And 
the  system  vdll  not  have  the  failsafe  cap- 
ability to  prevent  the  risk  of  multiple  col- 
lisions with  incredible  loss  of  life  and  injury 
and  property  damage  and  obstruction  to  the 
whole  system  from  that  kind  of  rear-end  pile- 
up  crash— what  do  you  call  them  on  the 
freeways  when  you  get  80  cars  that  smash  up 
together?  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  could 
very  possibly  happen  when  you  have  trains 
which  are  coming  into  stations  only  five  or 
10  seconds  behind  the  one  that  travels  before 
it. 
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The  minister  himself  has  already  said  the 
maximum  capacity  in  ideal  circmnstances  is 
16,000  passengers  per  hour,  rather  than 
20,000  passengers  per  hour. 

I  would  point  out  that  headways  on  the 
Yonge  St.  subway  are  about  two  minutes  and 
that  nowhere  in  the  world  are  transit  cars 
run  closer  than  at  one  minute  headways.  So 
what  I'm  asking,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why  this 
emphasis  on  all  this  new  technology,  when 
in  fact  it  really  doesn't  yield  an  awful  lot? 

If  you  permit  me  being  a  bit  technical 
again,  you  can't  make  a  subway  or  a  transit 
train  go  any  faster  by  using  new  technology. 
The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  maximum 
speed  is  dictated  by  the  distance  between  the 
stations  and  by  the  tolerable  degree  of  accel- 
eration and  deceleration  that  passengers  will 
accept.  I  think  the  minister  has  probably 
learned  that  by  now.  The  only  way  you  can 
speed  up  the  trains  is  by  having  the  stations 
further  apart. 

New  technology  can  possibly  reduce  noise, 
but  there  are  also  other  means  of  reducing 
noise  which  may  be  equally  as  effective.  In 
terms  of  protecting  the  public  against  noise 
pollution,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  effective 
means  is  to  get  as  much  rapid  transit  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  order  that  it  will  take 
automobiles  and  other  forms  of  private  trans- 
portation off  the  streets— because  they  create 
far  more  noise  than  even  the  TTC  subways 
that  exist  right  now,  or  other  existing  transit 
technologies. 

Specifically,  again  Mr.  Speaker  the  min- 
ister's chief  adviser  did  suggest  some  time 
ago  that  a  transit  system  could  be  built  for 
$5  million  a  mile;  he  had  in  mind  a  sus- 
pended monorail  system— which  in  fact  has 
now  been  rejected. 

Systems  can  be  built  for  $5  million  a  mile 
or  less,  but  they  would  be  in  the  form  of 
light  rapid  transit— which  is  a  much  more 
adaptable  and  flexible  system  than  the  min- 
istry has  adopted.  In  fact,  it  was  never  even 
examined  by  the  ministry;  barely  or  not  at 
all— I  haven't  yet  determined  which.  But  the 
whole  idea  of  articulated  vehicles,  or  the 
extension  of  streetcar  technology— in  which 
the  TTC  is  so  experienced— was  never  even 
examined   by   the   ministry   in   any   depth. 

They  kept  on  saying  to  the  TTC:  "Look, 
wait  till  we've  looked  at  our  technological 
wizard's  recommendations.  We'll  look  at 
those  and  then  we'll  come  to  you  and  talk 
about  streetcars  and  light  rapid  transit  tech- 
nology." This  is  despite  the  fact  that  that 
kind  of  technology  has  been  tried  and  is 
being  proven,  or  has  proven  itself  in  some- 


thing like  20  or  25  cities  of  Europe  and  of 
North  America. 

That  is  just  my  own  belief,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  it's  an  aspect  of  the  province's  desire  for 
transit  sex  appeal  over  effective  use  of  the 
public's  tax  dollars  in  providing  the  best  and 
most  extensive  kind  of  transit  system  at  the 
least  cost. 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  another 
reason  the  government  has  gone  off  the  deep 
end  on  this  is  that  Malcolm  Armstrong  and 
some  of  the  other  pipe  dreamers  within  the 
ministry  have  the  idea  that  some  day  they 
will  go  to  the  ultimate  personal  rapid  transit 
vehicle,  a  vehicle  which  will  hold  about  two 
or  four  passengers,  which  can  be  parked  in 
one's  driveway,  driven  down  to  the  guideway 
or  transit  rail,  linked  on  to  transit,  taken 
downtown  and  then  driven  to  the  place  of 
work.  Now,  doesn't  that  sound  very  much 
like  an  expressway  right  now?  Can  the  min- 
ister really  say  how,  in  the  year  2000  or  even 
2050,  the  guideways  that  he  intends  to  make 
with  this  demonstration  project  we're  talking 
about  here,  can  be  adapted  to— 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Would  the  member  permit 
a  question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Of  course. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Would  the  member  permit 
a  question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  From  the  member?  Any  time. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Is  he,  or  is  he  not  in  favour 
of  the  government  entering  into  agreements 
with  corporations  or  municipalities  as  en- 
visaged in  this  bill? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  presume  the  comments  are 
leading  to  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:   No,  I  am  entitled  to  ask 
him  a  question.  If  he  would  prefer  to  let  it- 
Mr.  R.  G.  Hodgson  (Victoria-Haliburton): 
That  is  much  too  difficult. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  member  for 
Samia  may  be  very  interested  to  know  that 
I'm  not  exactly  sure,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
may  find  out  at  the  end  of  this  speech,  and 
that's  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the— 

Mr.  Paterson:  Is  the  member  listening  to 
himself? 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  would  be  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
that's  right. 
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I  think  in  fact  what  we'll  do,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  member  would  like  an  answer  and  if 
the  minister  would  like  an  answer,  is,  it's 
a  Hobson's  choice,  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  public  review,  and  we  will  come  in,  I 
think,  with  an  amendment  to  that  effect  dur- 
ing the  committee  stage  of  the  bill.  Frankly, 
we  are  torn  between  our  support  and  en- 
dorsation  for  the  principles  of  rapid  transit 
and  for  the  principle  that  we've  got  to  take 
cars  out  of  the  city.  We  have  to  shift  the 
balance  far  more  than  the  government  is 
doing  right  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  private 
expressway-oriented  transportation  in  our 
cities,  to  public  transit  solutions  for  our  urban 
transit  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  drive  in  and  out  of  Toronto 
frequently  on  my  way  to  and  from  Ottawa, 
and  on  my  way  to  other  parts  of  the  province, 
and  I  am  appalled  to  see  the  amounts  of 
money  which  are  spent,  sort  of  cached  away 
in  various  governmental  accounts  for  the 
widening,  the  doubling,  the  tripling,  the 
quadrupling,  of  Highway  401  and  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way  and  other  highways- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Speak  to  the  principle  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  I'm  simply  answering 
the  member's  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  come  on!  This  is  not  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Speak  to  the  principle  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  Can't  you 
run  this  chair,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  is  important,  this  is 
important! 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  a  number  of 
reasons  why  there  ought  to  be  public  review 
and  we  will  have  a  go  at  that.  I  would  like 
to  mention  something  else  as  well,  though, 
and  that  is  that  the  minister  promised— and 
I  don't  know  if  I  can  find  the  quote  here  or 
not;  no,  I'm  sorry,  I  can't  find  the  minister's 
quote  right  here— but  there  has  been  a  very 
definite  promise  of  sort  of  maximum  feasible 
consultation  with  municipalities  which  are 
involved  about  these  experimental  demonstra- 
tion projects  and  about  the  ultimate  choice 
of  system. 

One  wishes  that  in  public  the  minister 
would  be  clear  about  what  really  is  the  intent 
of  the  toy  that  he  is  going  to  build  down  at 
Exhibition  Park.  Is  he  coercing  municipalities 
to  accept  the  system,  or  is  he  giving  them 


the  freedom  to  use  75  per  cent  provincial 
subsidies  in  order  to  choose  the  kind  of 
system  that  best  suits  their  needs?  I  think  the 
answer  is  the  latter,  but  I  think  that  we 
should  have  a  clear  reply  from  the  minister 
about  that  rather  than  the  kind  of  covert 
presure  mixed  in  with  a  kind  of  overt  bon- 
homie and  statements  to  municipal  leaders 
and  other  concerned  citizens  that:  "Well,  of 
course,  we  won't  insist  that  you  buy  whatever 
we  put  down  at  Exhibition  Park." 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker— and  again  this 
indicates  the  need  for  protection  of  the 
public  on  this  particular  bill— I  am  told  that 
before  the  province  has  even  decided  which 
system  it  will  have,  before  it  has  any  clue 
of  whether  that  system  or  the  other  system 
will  work,  before  it  has  any  practical  experi- 
ence in  the  cost  of  the  system,  that  it  has 
already  undertaken  planning  for  a  line  from 
Malvern  to  Union  Station  with  the  new 
intermediate-capacity  rapid  transit  system. 

This  is  beyond  belief.  The  problem  with 
the  minister  and  the  government  is  that  this 
minister  won't  be  in  that  oflBce  by  the  time 
that  line  is  complete.  I  think  he  hopes  he 
might  be  a  few  chairs  over  to  his  left,  but  he 
won't  be  there  either.  In  fact  he  will  prob- 
ably be  on  this  side  of  the  Legislature  at 
that  particular  time,  if  he  is  here  at  all. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  The  mem- 
ber is  dreaming. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  he  is  leaving  a  legacy 
with  which  future  governments  are  going  to 
have  to  contend,  and  it  may  well  be  a  half- 
baked  legacy,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  the  public 
will  regret. 

If  the  minister  and  his  people  had  talked 
with  transportation  planners  in  the  city  of 
Toronto  or  Metro  Toronto  they  would  real- 
ize, among  other  things,  that  lots  of  people 
don't  want  to  go  to  Union  Station.  A  lot  of 
people  want  to  go  rather  to  the  north  of 
there,  and  that's  not  where  the  centre  of  the 
provincially  proposed  system  is  going  to  be. 
The  province  wants  it  to  be  right  down  at 
Union  Station. 

Maybe  the  province  wants  it  down  at 
Union  Station  to  help  its  friends  at  Metro 
Centre  have  a  good  profitable  development  so 
they'll  contribute  a  few  hundred  thousand 
more  bucks  to  the  coffers  of  the  Conservative 
Party  for  the  next  election.  That's  been 
known  to  happen  in  the  past.  I  don't  know 
what  to  say  to  the  minister  about  that.  I'd 
like  to  say  that  he's  above  that  kind  of  thing. 
He's  certainly  involved  in  it  as  a  member  of 
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the  government,  whether  or  not  he  does  it 
personally. 

All  the  same,  Metro  Centre  ain't  where 
people  all  want  to  go.  Lots  of  people  want 
to  go  along  Bloor  St.  They  want  to  go  along 
Eglinton  Ave.  They  want  to  transfer,  in  a 
network  which  has  some  balance  to  it.  If 
all  the  lines  of  the  provincial  system  run 
down  to  Union  Station,  and  if  at  the  same 
time,  the  provincial  priorities  effectively  suck 
dry  the  coffer  of  transit  subsidies  and  there- 
fore delay  the  Queen  St.  subway  and  the 
extension  of  the  Bloor  subway  at  either  end, 
then  there's  a  really  severe  distortion  of 
transit  priorities  that  will  have  taken  place 
in  this  Metropolitan  Toronto  region  as  a 
result  of  the  seduction  of  the  minister  to  the 
technological  sex  appeal  of  new  transit 
systems. 

In  other  words,  he's  got  to  scrap  a  lot  of 
that  system.  If  he  talks  to  TTC,  who  know 
their  business,  with  great  respect  I  would 
say  to  the  minister  an  awful  lot  better  than 
the  minister  does,  and  maybe  who  know  the 
business  an  awful  lot  better  than  a  lot  of 
the  minister's  experts  do  too,  because  they've 
been  in  it  for  50  years- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  This  has  very 
little,  if  anything,  that  I  can  see  pertaining 
to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  arguing  for  the  need 
of  protection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  trying  to 
raise  some  of  the  questions  which  need  to 
be  raised  before  the  minister  embarks  on  a 
decision  which  will  then  lead  to  a  commit- 
ment by  the  government  to  justify  the  step 
the  minister  wants  to  take  on  May  1. 

Whether  it's  Hawker  Siddeley  or  Krauss- 
Maffei  that  the  minister  chooses,  Mr.  Speaker, 
he  will  feel  committed  to  it.  It's  like  some- 
body who  gets  married  and  after  a  year  or 
two  begins  to  realize  that  something  is  going 
wrong.  At  the  same  time,  he  doesn't  want  to 
admit  that  he's  wrong  and,  therefore,  he 
hangs  in  there  and  buys  mink  coats  and 
diamonds  and  Cadillacs  to  keep  the  girl 
happy,  if  that's  her  particular  bent. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  what  the  province  may 
be  doing,  buying  diamonds  and  mink  coats  in 
transit  terms  for  a  system  which  doesn't 
really  meet,  particularly  well,  the  basic  de- 
mand in  moving  people  from  one  place 
quickly,  economically  and  conveniently. 
That's  all  I'm  arguing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  once 
they  buy  one  they'll  feel  they've  got  to  buy 


another.  They  can't  go  to  the  other  system 
which  was  rejected  in  the  first  technological 
assessment,  because  if  the  system  they  choose 
doesn't  work- 
Mr.  Sargent:  If  you  allow  that  speech, 
you'll  allow  anything,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —then  how  much  worse  will 
be  the  one  they  rejected.  So  they'll  be  in  a 
box,  with  planning  already  advanced  on  a 
number  of  lines.  They'll  feel  maybe  they  can 
make  it  work  when  they  get  it  on  a  real 
operational  system,  rather  than  on  this  toy 
fairground  line  down  at  the  exhibition.  The 
experience  of  Morgantown,  West  Virgina,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  which  the  minister  is  aware,  is  of 
a  system  that  began  costing  about  $3  million 
or  $4  million  and  wound  up  costing,  I've  for- 
gotten—was it  $50  million?  All  it  does  is  go 
three  miles.  If  you  press  the  right  button  you 
skip  the  intermediate  station  and  you  go 
from  station  1  to  station  3  with  personal 
rapid  transit.  What  a  useless  bowl  of  tripe 
that  is,  Mr.  Speaker! 

On  May  1  the  minister  is  going  to  sign- 
er he  wants  to  unless  he  changes  his  mind 
or  this  House  changes  his  mind— a  commit- 
ment which  will  preordain  30  or  40  miles  of 
intermediate-capacity  rapid  transit  in  the 
province,  unless  the  system  at  the  exhibition 
is  such  a  total  disaster  that  even  the  minister 
finally  gets  it  through  his  head  that  he  made 
a  mistake. 

I  don't  think  the  government  would  want 
to  admit  or  would  be  in  a  position  or  able  to 
admit  at  that  point  that  it  made  a  mistake, 
no  matter  how  badly  things  were  going.  It 
will  carve  up  the  figures;  it  will  try  to  argue 
that  if  the  costs  escalate  there  it's  because  it 
was  new.  The  government  will  say  it  can 
save  some  money  from  mass  production  of  the 
various  cars  and  components.  It  will  do  all 
sorts  of  things  like  that  and  it  will  be  a  kind 
of  fiscal  duplicity  worthy  of  the  Treasurer 
when  he  was  in  the  House  today. 

The  government  has  already  started  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  Premier  says  it  is  $15  mil- 
lion a  mile  versus  $30  million  a  mile  or  more 
for  a  rapid  transit  system.  But  the  Premier 
was  comparing  an  imderground  rapid  transit 
system  with  the  costs  of  a  system  that  the 
minister  and  the  Premier  want  to  build,  most 
of  which  will  run  above  ground  on  elevated 
lines.  The  cost,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  an  elevated 
subway  isn't  that  much  different  from  the 
cost  of  the  system  the  Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications  wants  to  bestow  on 
the  province.  It  is  also  around  $15  million  a 
mile.  We  don't  save  that  much. 
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The  only  real  difference  is  that  the  min- 
ister's system  will  carry  far  fewer  people.  It 
may  cost  more  per  passenger  and  may  pos- 
sibly be  more  silent  because  it's  elevated  or 
runs  on  rubber  wheels.  One  has  to  ask 
whether  that  benefit  is  worth  it. 

We  are  being  committed,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
$1.25  billion  or  so— 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  should  be  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —on  the  system  the  minister 
chooses  in  the  next  11  or  12  days.  That's 
what  the  issue  is  in  this  bill  and  the  minister 
will  not  back  down.  He's  got  that  kind  of 
stubbornness  and  pertinacity.  If  he  finds  out 
that  the  system  is  going  to  escalate  to  $2 
billion  or  $2.5  billion  dollars,  he  won't  give 
up.  Do  members  know  what  he  will  do  first? 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  They  accused  me  of  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He'll  cut  out  the  Finch  line- 
certainly  it  is  in  one  of  the  hon.  member's 
ridings— which  is  decoration  on  the  cake. 

He  promised  56  miles  of  line  in  Metro 
Toronto  for,  I  think  it  was  $800  million  or 
$13  million  a  mile.  About  20  miles  of  that 
56  miles,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  line  that  went 
along  Finch  Ave.  at  the  very  northernmost 
fringe  of  Metro  and  on  the  edge  of  zone  2  of 
the  Toronto-centred  region.  In  other  words 
half  of  the  catchment  area  for  that  line  was 
the  cows  and  the  horses  and  the  pigs  and 
the  stockbrokers  who  happen  to  live  north  of 
Finch  Ave.,  just  in  stockbroker  country 
there.  I  think  the  minister's  political  col- 
league, Steve  Roman,  is  one  of  the  people 
who  live  up  in  that  area. 

That  line,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  expendable  and 
we  will  still  spend,  I  would  predict,  $756 
million— or  whatever  the  figure  is— not  for  56 
miles  but  for,  maybe,  about  36  miles  of  line 
at  a  cost  which  would  then  be  up  to  $20 
million  or  $22  million  a  mile.  In  other  words, 
as  much  as  or  more  than  the  present  cost  of 
building  subways  on  the  ground  or  up  in 
the  air. 

I'm  not  arguing  for  subways.  I  know  that 
alternatives  are  needed  and  I  have  suggested 
one  or  two,  and  will  suggest  them  further  in 
debating  and  discussing  this  with  the  min- 
ister. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  is  not  the 
spending;  not  the  passing  of  a  one-page  bill. 
It  is  not  even  the  spending  of  $15  million; 
it  is  the  commitment  to  spend  $1.25  billion 
on  a  system  which  I  suggest  is  going  to  serve 
the  province  badly.  That  is  why  at  the  com- 


mittee stage  we  will  draft  and  will  move  an 
amendment  which  will  call  for  a  public  re- 
view of  these  proposals  and  the  terms  of 
reference  set  out  by  the  minister— that's  where 
the  contradictions  arise,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
those  terms  of  reference— in  order  that  we 
can  ensure  that  the  ministry  is  not  led  down 
the  garden  path  by  departed  experts,  by 
rather  vainglorious  ministers  and  by  premiers 
who  are  still  inflated  by  the  electoral  results 
of  the  Spadina  Expressway  decision  and 
somehow  want  to  rediscover  the  magic  they 
got  from  that  particular  decision. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York-Forest 
Hill. 

Mr.  Givens:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the 
minister  got  a  point  out  of  the  previous 
speaker's  speech  that  unlike  the  Bart  system 
of  San  Francisco,  he  had  better  make  sure 
that  every  train  has  an  automatic  self-stop- 
ping device  so  that  it  can  stop  before  it 
goes  off  the  rails. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  The  mem- 
ber should  get  one  that  gets  him  on  the  rails 
first. 

Mr.  Givens:  I  will  try  to  confine  myself 
to  the  subject  matter  in  the  principle  of  the 
bill   without   getting  into   technical   matters. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh,  it's  much  more  interesting 
if  a  member  gets  into  technical  matters, 
though. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  More  intelligent. 

Mr.  Givens:  Not  at  this  stage  of  the  game. 
The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  just  became 
intoxicated  with  the  exuberance  of  his  ver- 
bosity; he  wasn't  talking  about  the  principle 
of  the  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  Very  good. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  If  that's  the  case,  it  is  a 
lesson  I  learned  from  the  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill. 

Mr.  Givens:  We  hear  a  lot  of  claptrap 
around  here  but  nobody  is  listening  anyway. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Very  good  pointi 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Come  on,  jealousy  will  get 
the  member  nowhere. 

Mr.  Givens:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  very 
grave  misgivings  about  this  bill.  It  seems  to 
me  that  \wiat  happened  on  this  bill  was  that 
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the  minister  was  sitting  around  with  the 
boys,  his  advisers  in  his  department,  and  he 
wanted  to  have  the  jurisdiction  to  sign  agree- 
ments. They  said:  "Well,  what  kind  of  juris- 
diction do  you  want?"  He  said:  "Well,  let's 
have  it  wide  open.' 

They  went  ahead  and  they  drew  up  a 
one-page  bill  that  will  have  everything  in  it 
but  the  Idtchen  sink.  The  reason  I  have  great 
forebodings  about  this  bill  is  because  it  is  so 
wide  open,  and  it  has  room  for  a  tractor- 
trailer  or  a  truck  or  a  team  of  wild  horses  to 
run  through  it. 

If  this  is  to  be  a  bill  which  will  confine  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  minister  to  sign  agree- 
ments with  a  municipality  or  a  number  of 
municipalities  with  respect  to  the  inter- 
mediate-capacity system,  I  may  be  prepared 
to  go  along  with  it.  But  this  bill  does  not 
confine  him  to  the  intermediate-capacity  sys- 
tem. It  will  permit  anything  under  the  sun, 
and  I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  buy  that  all  at  once  in  one  little  one-page 
bill. 

There  is  a  wonderful  thing  about  promot- 
ing and  conducting  experiments.  As  any  high- 
school  boy  can  tell  you,  you  can  conduct  any 
experiment  you  want  under  the  sun.  It  can  be 
a  controlled  experiment;  you  can  run  choo- 
choo  trains  all  over  the  face  of  your  living 
room.  It  is  when  you  get  into  operations, 
when  you  get  the  darned  thing  out  on  the 
street,  and  when  you  pet  it  out  on  the  rails 
and  you  operate  it  under  proper  conditions, 
that  the  rub  comes.  This  is  where  you  are 
able  to  determine  whether  the  thing  will 
work  or  not. 

It  has  never  been  clear  to  me  how  the 
government  is  going  to  run  this  experiment 
down  at  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
and  simulate,  for  instance,  conditions  of  snow 
and  storm  and  sleet  and  so  on;  how  the  sys- 
tem will  be  interlined  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  with  the  subway  system 
on  the  Bloor-Danforth  line,  or  the  University 
line,  or  the  Yonge  St.  line;  or  how  an  inter- 
mediate-capacity system  can  interline  with 
the  Yonge  St.  system  when  it  is  crying  out 
now. 

Talk  about  making  an  agreement  with  the 
municipality!  The  minister  should  have 
authority  to  make  an  agreement  with  the 
federal  government.  He  went  up  there  hat  in 
hand  like  a  mendicant  and  beggar  to  ask  the 
federal  Minister  of  Transport  to  give  him  a 
dual  system  so  that  he  can  twin  Yonge  St. 
Yonge  St.  has  reached  the  peak  of  its  ca- 
pacity now  and  within  another  year  or  two  it 
is  going  to  be  absolutely  paralyzed. 


I  am  concerned  about  this  bill  because  I 
think  it  gives  the  minister  too  much  for  what 
he  requires.  It  isn't  confined  to  the  inter- 
mediate-capacity system  and  it  opens  up  a 
whole  can  of  worms  which  we  are  going  to 
regret  very  much  in  the  future. 

Under  section  87c(l),  it  talks  about  how 
the  minister  and  a  municipality  may  enter 
into  an  agreement.  Does  this  mean  an  agree- 
ment with  each  other?  Does  this  mean  that 
you  can  have  an  agreement  between  one 
municipality  and  another  municipality?  This 
doesn't  make  it  clear  to  me  at  all. 

As  far  as  having  the  right  and  the  legal 
authority  to  make  an  agreement,  this  govern- 
ment, of  all  governments,  has  made  it  only 
too  clear  that  the  agreements  aren't  worth 
the  paper  they  are  written  on.  No  agreement 
was  more  strongly  worded,  more  hidebound 
and  signed  by  more  ministers,  such  as  Mr. 
Goodfellow  and  Mr.  MacNaughton,  than  the 
agreement  having  to  do  with  the  Snadina 
Expressway  and  rapid  transit  system.  It  was 
torn  up  the  way  Hitler  tore  up  the  Versailles 
treaty— just  like  a  scrap  of  paper,  without  any 
consultation. 

Mr.  Singer:  Charlie  couldn't  stand  it  and 
he  left  and  gave  up  his  seat. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  Premier  didn't  call  the 
mayor  of  Toronto;  he  didn't  call  the  chairman 
of  Metro. 

Mr.  Singer:  That's  why  Charlie  left. 

Mr.  Givens:  He  didn't  consult  with  any- 
body. He  came  in  here  as  is  his  wont  at  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  had  told  them  at 
a  bunfeed  down  at  the  Royal  York  that  he 
was  coming  up  to  make  an  announcement. 
At  2  o'clock,  an  agreement  that  had  been  in 
the  making  for  about  15  years  was  torn  up 
like  a  scrap  of  paper. 

So  whom  is  the  minister  kidding,  that  he 
wants  to  have  the  right  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  a  company?  If  the  Prime  Minister 
of  this  province  can  tear  up  an  agreement 
with  a  metropolitan  corporation  of  over  two 
million  people,  what  can  he  do  with  an  agree- 
ment with  a  company  or  a  corporation?  He 
probably  would  be  afraid  to  tear  up  an  agree- 
ment with  a  company  or  a  corporation,  which 
is  probably  more  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Huston:  Yes,  he  needs  their  finances  for 
his  election  campaign. 

Mr.  Givens:  But  he  openly  defied  and  he 
flouted  the  agreement  which  took  15  years  to 
bring  to  fruition,  because  under  the  Consti- 
tvition  of  Canada  he  has  the  right  to  do  this 
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under  section  92  of  the  British  North  America 
Act. 

Mr.  Singer:  Shame! 

Mr.  Givens:  So,  what  great  moment  is  this, 
The  minister  asks  here  for  authority  for  him- 
self to  make  an  agreement  with  a  municipal- 
ity. What  about  cities  like  Toronto  or  Ottawa 
—I  don't  know  what  other  cities  have  public 
transportation  systems  like  Toronto's.  This  bill 
completely  overlooks  an  authority  like  the 
Toronto  Transit  Commission,  What  is  the 
position  of  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission 
under  these  circumstances,  which  is  under  a 
provincial  charter  and  is  charged  with  the 
responsibiUty  of  running  the  public  transit 
system  of  Toronto?  Why  should  that  not  be 
included  here?  Did  the  minister  intentionally 
intend  to  overlook  the  TTC  in  Toronto  or  any 
other  public  transit  authority  in  any  other 
city? 

Another  weakness  in  this  bill  is  that  the 
tender  system  is  completely  overlooked,  and 
they  are  going  to  put  themselves  in  the  same 
box  as  they  are  doing  with  the  Hydro  build- 
ing and  other  buildings  that  have  been  talked 
about  in  this  Legislature.  I  think  the  tender 
system  should  be  inviolate;  it  should  not  be 
departed  from  under  any  circumstances,  un- 
less there  is  an  absolutely  compelling  and 
overwhelming  reason  why  the  tender  system 
should  be  done  away  with. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  don't  think  we  can  vote  for 
this.  Have  they  got  the  bells  working  again? 

Mr.  Givens:  We  have  a  situation  where 
only  two  companies  are  competing,  and  both 
are  foreign  firms.  If  we  get  ourselves  locked 
into  an  agreement  with  one  of  the  firms,  how 
are  we  ever  going  to  change  it?  How  are  we 
exer  going  to  amend  the  situation  that  we  got 
ourselves  into? 

I  say  that  under  these  circumstances,  where 
billions  of  dollars  will  be  involved  and  the 
province  is  committing  itself  to  75  per  cent  of 
the  cost  or  is  going  to  be  a  three-quarters 
partner,  the  tender  system  must  be  written 
into  this  agreement  if  we  are  going  to  give 
this  minister  the  right  to  make  any  agree- 
ment at  all.  Otherwise,  it  is  left  open  to  all 
kinds  of  chicanery  and  horsing  around,  and 
I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  that.  Justice 
not  only  has  to  be  done  but  has  got  to  be 
seen  to  be  done,  and  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  do  it  is  by  putting  the  tender  sys- 
tem into  this  bill. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Right! 


Mr.  Givens:  Another  thing  I  want  to  bring 
up  about  this  bill  is  the  right  of  the  minister 
to  make  an  agreement  with  a  municipality 
and  a  firm  or  corporation.  What's  become  of 
the  desire  expressed  in  this  Legislature  about 
Canadian  content  and  Canadian  technology? 
The  other  day  a  couple  of  us  were  watching 
television,  and  the  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  (Mr.  Drea)— there  he  is  over  there, 
with  a  nice  cherubic  smile— was  saying  what 
a  wonderful  thing  the  provincial  government 
was  going  to  do;  that  it  guaranteed,  in  the 
public  transit  system  that  it  was  going  to  put 
into  effect  in  the  cities  of  Ontario,  that  Cana- 
dian technology  and  Canadian  content  would 
be  supreme;  everything  was  going  to  be  done 
to  see  that  Canadian  content  and  Canadian 
technology  would  be  carried  out  to  the  letter 
of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  could  be  more  Canadian 
than  Krauss-Maffei? 

Mr.  Givens:  Where  is  Canadian  content 
and  where  is  Canadian  technology  in  this 
bill?  Why  isn't  there  a  subsection  here  say- 
ing that  when  an  agreement  is  made  by  the 
minister  and  a  municipality,  or  by  the  min- 
ister and  a  firm  or  corporation,  particularly 
a  foreign  firm  or  corporation,  that  Canadian 
content  shall  be  observed  to  an  extent  of  80 
per  cent,  90  per  cent  or  100  per  cent— take 
any  arbitrary  content  level  you  want,  but  I 
think  it  should  be  written  in  here;  otherwise 
the  minister  is  committed  to  nothing.  I  think 
a  bill  like  this,  which  commits  him  to  noth- 
ing and  which  is  so  wide  open  that  one  can 
drive  a  tractor-trailer  through  it  isn't  sufficient 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned  and  as  far  as  this 
party  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Singer:  Right! 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  It's 
okay.  I'll  watch  him. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  agrees,  does  he? 
He'll  watch  him.  Come  on,  the  day  of  the 
car  is  over. 

Mr.  Givens:  Now  section  87c(2)  says  that 
the  minister  may  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  a  firm  or  corporation  "to  acquire,  hold, 
exercise,  develop,  license,  sell,  lease  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  .  .  ."  Over  the  heads  of  a 
municipality  or  the  Toronto  Transit  Commis- 
sion? Nothing  is  said  in  here  reserving  the 
rights  of  properly  constituted  authorities  that 
are  in  existence  today  to  have  any  form  of 
review  or  to  do  anything  once  this  agree- 
ment is  signed.  The  province  can  do  any- 
thing it  wants. 
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One  of  the  most  perilous  things  that  I  en- 
visage in  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  by 
virtue  of  this  simple,  common,  ordinary, 
everyday,  garden  variety  bill— which  looks 
like  a  caretaking  bill,  merely  giving  the  min- 
ister the  right  to  sign  agreements— the  min- 
ister is  creating  a  parallel  transportation 
force,  which  I  think  is  going  to  be  viewed 
with  alann  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

All  of  a  sudden  the  province  is  propelling 
itself  into  the  public  transportation  business 
where  it  has  no  right  to  be  and  where  it 
shouldn't  be,  because  it  is  not  going  to  solve 
the  transportation  problems  of  all  the  cities, 
be  they  big  or  small,  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  with  this  intermediate-capacity  sys- 
tem. You  have  to  have  a  balanced  system 
of  public  transit. 

Anyone  who  can  get  on  TV  and  say  the 
day  of  the  motor  car  is  over,  when  we  have 
just  got  through  selling  over  a  million  motor 
cars  in  the  Province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Who  would  say  some- 
thing as  irresponsible  as  that? 

Mr.  Givens:  —and  we  have  a  registration 
of  about  one  car  for  every  three  people  in 
Toronto— you  still  have  to  have  a  balanced 
system  between  the  motor  vehicle,  the 
truck,  the  dial-a-bus,  the  reversible  lanes. 
There  are  50  kinds  of  combinations  and  per- 
mutations and  variations  with  respect  to  the 
public  transit  system. 

Is  the  government  suggesting  that  the 
province  is  going  to  get  into  the  integrated 
business  of  public  transit  completely?  It 
can't  get  into  part  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
cannot  get  into  part  of  it  without  getting 
into  the  whole  and  unless  it  is  prepared  to 
take  over  the  whole  ball  of  wax— for  exam- 
ple from  the  TTC,  in  Metropolitan  Toronto- 
then  it  has  no  business  getting  into  this 
business  of  experimentation  under  Bill  93. 

There  are  people  who  get  up  and  talk 
about  how  wonderful  the  metropolitan  city 
of  Toronto  has  developed.  It  has  developed 
because  no  one  stuck  his  nose  into  the  de- 
veloping transportation  system  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  until  two  years  ago.  The 
TTC  was  the  ultimate  authority  and  it  is 
the  only  authority  in  this  province  that 
knows  what  it  is  doing  public  transit-wise. 
It  is  the  only  one  that  has  had  any  expe- 
rience. The  guys  in  the  minister's  department 
haven't  had  any,  and  anything  that  they  have 
learned  they  have  learned  from  the  TTC 
because  there  was  no  one  else  to  learn  from. 

They  went  to  Hawker-Siddeley.  They 
went  to  Krauss-MafFei.  And  even  those  cities 


where  these  companies  are  haven't  adopted 
the  technology  of  those  particular  com- 
panies. They  are  not  running  their  systems 
there. 

I  say  that  by  virtue  of  this  bill— this  little 
innocent  bill— where  the  government  is  per- 
mitting the  Minister  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  to  sign  agreements  with 
municipalities  and  with  private  firms  and 
corporations,  the  government  is  constituting 
a  parallel  authority  in  public  transportation 
and  I  say  it  is  going  to  rue  the  day.  It  is 
going  to  be  in  it  up  to  its  ears. 

The  government  is  prepared  to  pay  75 
per  cent,  but  then  it  is  going  to  hear  the 
squawks  from  the  areas  of  this  province  out- 
side the  big  metropolitan  centres,  from  the 
farmers  and  the  miners.  They  will  wake  up 
to  what  has  happened  with  the  Spadina 
thing,  where  the  government  has  undertaken 
to  pay  75  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  realize 
that  they  now  are  going  to  be  paying  75 
per  cent  of  every  nut  and  every  bolt  and 
every  screw  that  it  puts  into  the  city  of 
Toronto.  I  won't  take  that  analogy  any  fur- 
ther than  that,  but  the  minister  knows  what 
I  mean. 

They  are  going  to  wake  up  to  what  it  is 
to  pay  75  per  cent  of  the  public  transporta- 
tion systems  in  the  big  cities  and  they  are 
not  going  to  like  it.  The  government  is  get- 
ting into  something  right  over  its  ears,  but 
as  the  previous  speaker  has  said,  by  that 
time  the  minister  will  have  gone  from  the 
scene  and  he  will  be  either  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  more  likely  the  Treasurer  and  the 
Minister  of  Economics. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  backbencher  again. 

Mr.  Singer:  Maybe  he  will  be  back  in  law 
piactice.  Spadina  will  beat  them  at  the  next 
election.  The  Toronto  votes  won't  save  them. 

Mr.  Civens:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  Bill  93  is 
very  serious  and  very  dangerous.  The  min- 
ister can  label  anything  an  experiment  or 
a  demonstration  project  —  he  can  build  a 
whole  line.  When  the  intermediate-capacity 
system  goes  in  you  can  build  a  whole  line 
down  the  Nordheimer  ravine  and  the  Cedar- 
vale  ravine,  and  call  it  an  experiment,  be- 
cause the  first  line  will  be  an  experiment, 
notwithstanding  what  goes  down  at  the 
midway  of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition. 

Is  the  minister  suggesting  that  he  should 
have  the  power  to  sign  an  agreement  where 
he  can  "acquire,  hold,  exercise,  develop,  li- 
cense, sale  or  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of 
rights"  related  to  that  whole  line,  costing 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars,  just  on  lus  say-so. 
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or   on   the   say-so   of  whoever   his   successor 
may  be? 

Mr.    Singer:    The   member   has    convinced 


Mr.  Givens:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  that  this 
is  very  dangerous.  It  has  not  been  properly 
thought  out.  We  haven't  had  an  opportunity 
to  think  about  it  and  I  don't  think  the  min- 
ister has  had  an  opportunity  to  think  about 
it.  All  he  wants  now  is  the  right  to  grab 
hold  of  everything,  because  he  has  been  told 
by  his  leader  that  before  the  1975  election 
comes  around  they  have  to  do  something 
spectacular,  even  if  it  is  only  on  paper,  and 
they  want  to  have  the  right  to  carry  on  this 
experimentation . 

Mr.  Singer:  And  Cam  McNab  is  getting  a 
few  qualms  too.  He  wants  a  job.  That's  what 
happened. 

Mr.  Givens:  I  tell  the  hon.  members  this 
is  very,  very  serious.  The  more  I  think  about 
it,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  more  I  believe  that  the 
minister  shouldn't  be  given  this  authority, 
unless  he  at  least  puts  in  a  section  having 
to  do  with  the  matter  of  tenders— that  any 
acquisition,  holding,  exercising,  developing, 
licensing,  selling  or  leasing  or  otherwise  dis- 
posing of,  has  to  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
tender  system  —  and  that  Canadian  content 
and  Canadian  technology  has  to  be  supreme. 
Unless  those  two  amendments  are  put  in 
my  party  and  I  will  certainly  not  vote  for 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support 
the  bill,  obviously. 

Mr.  Singer:  Why  obviously? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  member  supported  some- 
thing else,  obviously,  when  it  first  came  up! 
This  is  a  bad  bill. 

Mr.  Drea:  Obviously  I  would  have  to  sup- 
port it  if  the  only  opposition  to  it  came  from 
the  antediluvian  forces  in  the  rather  affluent 
northern  or  northwestern  part  of  this  com- 
munity, 

Mr.  Singer:  Ho,  ho,  hoi 

Mr.  Drea:  Ho,  ho,  ho  to  you  tool 

Mr.  Singer:  Try  that  once  more. 

Mr.  Drea:  Obviously  I  would  have  to  sup- 
port  the  bill   when   most   of  the   opposition 


appears  to  come  from  the  antediluvian 
forces  from  the  wealthier  areas  of  the  north 
and  northwestern  part  of  this  community, 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  he  mean  they  oppose 
public  transit? 

Mr.  Drea:  What  was  that?  I  didn't  hear 
that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  the  member  mean  they 
oppose  public  transit? 

Mr.  Drea:  That's  right;  of  course  they 
oppose  public  transit. 

The  reason  they  oppose  public  transit  is 
that  unfortunately,  and  much  to  their  chagrin, 
probably  the  worst  form  of  public  transit  that 
was  ever  devised  by  man— the  Spadina  Ex- 
pressway—was killed.  Had  the  Spadina  Ex- 
pressway not  been  stopped  it  would  have 
meant  the  rather  orderly  destruction  of  the 
downtown  core  of  Metropolitan  Toronto, 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  dear;  oh  dear!  I  can't 
stand  it. 

Mr.  Drea:  Well,  I  have  the  unique  honour 
of  finally  having  driven  the  member  out. 

Mr.  Sargent:  When  does  the  member's 
book  come  out? 

Mr.  Singer:  Tell  us  about  the  day  of  the 
automobile  having  gone. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  day  of  the  automobile,  as 
a  form  of  rapid  transit  or  transportation  to  or 
from  work  is  over  and  every  thinking  person 
knows  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yup!  General  Motors  knows  it; 
Chrysler  knows  it;  Ford  knows  it. 

An  hon.  member:  And  the  member  for 
Downsview  knows  it.  Tell  that  to  all  the 
workers. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  workers.  Quite  frankly, 
there  is  still  a  very  great  market  for  private 
automobiles.  And  the  market  will  be  increased 
and  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  people  no 
longer  have  to  wear  out  their  vehicles  and 
themselves  for  two  hours  a  day  going  to  and 
from  work  in  a  rather  unsafe  and  unsettled 
condition  on  highways. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  ( Dovercourt ) :  Less  pollu- 
tion too! 

Mr.  Drea:  To  come  back  to  the  bill,  I  am 
obviously  in  full-hearted  agreement  with  this 
and   I  can   say   to  the   House  quite  frankly 
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that  it  is  from  a  position  of  vested  interest, 
because  after  the  demonstration  project 
proves  successful— and  I  have  every  confi- 
dence in  the  abiUty  of  Canadian  brains  and 
Canadian  technology  to  make  the  demonstra- 
tion project  successful- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Drea:  —the  first  priority  goes  to  the 
borough  of  Scarborough. 

On  3  of  the  interesting  things  is,  and  again 
the  antediluvian  forces  used  to  heckle  me  a 
little  bit  on  this,  as  I  used  to  say  that  all 
that  Hydro  right-of-way  in  Scarborough  was 
not  being  used  to  its  fullest  potential  and 
that  it  was  a  great  source  of  community 
wealth. 

As  I  say,  I  speak  from  vested  interest,  be- 
cause the  first  priority  goes  to  building  this 
intermediate-capacity  transit  from  the  borough 
of  Scarborough  right  to  downtown.  I  con- 
gratulate the  minister,  because  this  is  the  first 
time  the  eastern  part  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
has  ever  received  a  first.  So  as  I  say,  I  speak 
from  vested  interest,  but  above  all  I  also 
speak— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  may  not  work! 

Mr.  Drea:  —as  somebody  who  is  rather 
enamoured  of  the  fact  that  Canadians  really 
can  overcome  many  of  the  so-called  insur- 
mountable diflBculties  in  urban  life;  and  not 
the  least  of  these  right  now  is  transportation. 
The  inability  of  government  to  cope  with 
rapid  transit  has  led,  in  many  jurisdictions,  to 
the  utter  demise  of  the  core  of  the  city.  That 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  the 
downtown  areas  in  the  United  States  are 
fully  and  almost  completely  deserted  once 
working  hours  are  over.  Their  whole  system 
has  been  laid  out  for  rapid  egress,  by  auto- 
mobile, to  the  suburbs.  Of  course  this,  con- 
sequently, leads  to  urban  sprawl;  and  it  is 
already  leading  to  suburban  slums  in  the  first 
ring  built  after  the  last  war. 

So  what  we  have  here  is  the  determina- 
tion that  we  will  enter  into  agreements 
which  will  allow  us  to  go  forward  in  a  rather 
practical  way  to  take  the  prototypes  from 
England  and  from  Germany.  Certainly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  there  was  a  prototype  from 
Oshawa  or  from  Oakville  or  from  Windsor 
or  from  American  Motors  in  Brampton.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  up  until  this 
time  there  hasn't  been  any  research  done  on 
this  particular  problem  in  Canada. 

The  research  is  being  done  in  more 
crowded  countries.  It  is  being  done  in  Eng- 


land, it  is  being  done  in  Germany  and,  to 
a  lesser  degree,  in  the  United  States. 

If  you  look  back  at  the  original  Toronto 
subway— the  original  form  of  rapid  transit  in 
this  city- all  of  the  technology  came  from 
England.  Even  as  late  as  the  second  stage, 
the  University  subway,  a  great  deal  of  the 
technology   came   from   England. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very 
talents  that  produced  the  tunnels  on  both 
the  Yonge  St.  and  the  University  Ave.  sub- 
way—even the  workers,  by  and  large— had 
to  be  imported  from  England,  where  they 
had  been  working  on  the  tube  system  there. 
We  didn't  even  have  the  basic  labour  tech- 
nology. 

But,  as  we  have  expanded  the  Yonge  St. 
subway  and  the  Bloor-Danforth  line,  there 
has  been  more  and  more  Canadian  partici- 
pation in  the  actual  physical  construction. 
There  is  certainly  more  Canadian  innovation 
in  the  subway  design,  because  the  cars  are 
not  only  bigger  now,  they  are  lighter,  and 
therefore  they  consume  much  less  energy. 
So  that  we  have  progressed  from  the  original 
system.  Far  from  being  dangerous,  this  bill 
seems  to  me  the  only  practical  way  of  doing 
business. 

I  really  wish  that  the  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  had  stayed  around.  If  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  the  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill  was  rather  active  in  municipal 
politics  when  the  first  Yonge  St.  subway  was 
built.  One  of  the  difficulties  the  Toronto 
Transit  Commission  got  into  on  that  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Minister,  was  the  law  said  the  TTC 
virtually  had  to  pay  for  the  subway  itself 
out  of  current  revenues.  This  put  it  behind 
the  eight-ball.  That's  why  there  has  been 
such  a  slow  evolvement  of  subways  in  the 
Metropolitan  Toronto  area. 

It  is  only  when  the  province  got  into  the 
game— and  all  of  us  here  are  old  enough  to 
remember  when  there  was  a  subsidy  for 
highways,  but  nothing  for  rapid  transit.  And 
then  all  of  a  sudden  we  started  getting  sub- 
sidies and  grants  for  rapid  transit.  This,  I 
suggest  to  you,  is  when  rapid  transit  took 
off  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  That  was 
only  last  year. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Even  the  member  for  Scar- 
borough Center  is  old  enough  to  remember 
that. 

Mr.  Drea:  Yes  I  am. 

Now  we  are  into  another  situation.  Per- 
haps the  conventional  form  of  subway  is  too 
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expensive  for  a  municipality  like  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto,  or  a  province  like  Ontario. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  the  intermediate 
capacity  is  that  it  costs  less.  Because  it's  a 
smaller  system,  it  doesn't  have  the  great 
waste  that  unfortunately  there  is  in  oflF-peak 
hours  on  the  conventional  type  of  subway. 
It  is  much  more  geared  toward  a  24-hour 
or  even  a  16-hour-day  operation  than  are  the 
big  Yonge  St.  or  the  Bloor-Danforth  sub- 
ways, which  have  a  peak  of  approximately 
two  hours  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening 
—unless  there  happens  to  be  some  kind  of 
particular  event. 

Now  then  we  come  to  those  who  say  that 
this  is  dangerous;  it  is  going  to  erode  the 
powers  of  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission; 
it  is  going  to  erode  the  powers  of  the  mu- 
nicipalities; it  is  going  to  set  up  the  minister 
as  some  kind  of  tsar  over  every  type  of  trans- 
portation in  Ontario. 

What  is  the  alternative?  Do  we  go  to  the 
poor  Toronto  Transit  Commission  and  say: 
"Get  into  the  intermediate  field,  boys,  spend 
your  money?"  It  has  a  diflBcult  enough  time 
now  doing  things  on  its  existing  surface  and 
underground  routes  and  keeping  its  money- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  It  has  been  making  proposals 
for  years  and  years— on  deaf  ears. 

,  Mr.  E.  M.  Havrot  (Timiskaming):  Dry  up! 

Mr.  Drea:  —and  trying  to  come  to  the 
point  where  it  doesn't  have  to  increase  fares 
and  deter  people;  without  being  told:  "Now 
go  and  find  yourself  $10  million,  $20  mil- 
lion or  $30  million  some  place  and  experi- 
ment." If  we  did  that,  the  TTC  would  laugh 
us  out. 

Mr.  Singer:  Would  it? 

Mr.  Drea:  Far  from  being  dangerous,  it 
is  much  more  practical  to  build  a  test  line 
where  the  system  can  function  under  Cana- 
dian conditions. 

May  I  throw  it  back  to  the  members 
across  the  floor— it  was  their  friends  in  Ot- 
tawa who  made  the  fatal  error  with  the 
Turbo  train.  It  may  have  been  great  in  the 
United  States  and  somewhere  else,  but  it 
couldn't  stand  the  Canadian  winter— and  this 
set  it  back  three,  four,  even  five  years.  It 
is  a  perfectly  acceptable  form  of  transporta- 
tion, provided  the  bugs  are  worked  out— and 
that's  precisely  what  this  bill  empowers  the 
minister  to  do. 

The  responsibility  for  transportation  in 
this  province  now  belongs  to  the  province. 
Not   one   of   the   members   over  there  says 


that  the  province  should  get  out  of  the  high- 
way business.  Far  from  it— they  want  the 
province  into  the  transportation  business. 
How  many  letters  from  southwestern  Ontario 
are  sent  here  because  the  railways  do  not 
operate  there  any  more  and  they  say  why 
doesn't  the  province  take  over?  They  don't 
suggest  that  little  Palmerston  take  over  the 
CNR  line  or  the  CPR  line  that's  been  aban- 
doned. No,  sir.  They  say  to  the  province 
and  the  minister,  "Why  don't  you  take  it 
over  because  they  need  transportation?" 

To  suggest  that  aU  of  this  money  is  going 
directly  to  benefit  the  people  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Ottawa  is  sheer 
and  utter  nonsense.  By  being  able  to  build  an 
intermediate  capacity  line,  after  proving  and 
getting  the  bugs  out  of  the  prototypes,  it  will 
cost  us  about  one  half  the  amount  of  conven- 
tional subways  and  that  means  there  will  be 
far  more  funds  available  for  the  type  of  trans- 
portation that  is  needed  in  rural  Ontario  or 
in  small-town  Ontario,  because  they  want 
highways,  they  need  bypasses,  they  need  cer- 
tain improvements  on  the  roads. 

If  we  were  to  put  the  money  at  the  75 
per  cent  level  into  building  more  conventional 
subways  in  Toronto  there  wouldn't  be 
enough  money  left  over  for  rural  Ontario.  So 
once  again,  far  from  doing  all  the  terrible 
things  that  he  is  supposed  to  do,  all  this  bill 
is  is  an  orderly  attempt  to  bring  in— 

Mr.  Sargent:  Get  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Drea:  —what  the  people  want,  a  new 
type  of  rapid  transit  system  that  they  can 
afi^ord,  that  wiU  not  be  a  further  heavy  drain 
on  existing  land,  because  after  all  we  are 
going  to  use  land  that  is  already  being  used 
as  a  form  of  a  transportation  corridor  be- 
cause it  is  carrying  energy.  So,  having  lis- 
tened to  all  of  the  arguments,  I  still  cannot 
understand  the  type  of  mental  activity  that 
goes  into  saying  that  the  minister  is  part  of 
some  kind  of  a  conspiracy  to  finally  erode 
the  power  of  the  municipality  to  provide  its 
own  transportation  needs. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  His  whole 
party  is  a  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Drea:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said 
before  that  the  day  of  the  automobile  in 
transit  to  and  from  employment  is  over,  I  will 
give  them  another  one  and  they  can  talk 
about  this  one  for  a  while.  The  day  of  the 
municipality  by  itself,  even  a  regional  munici- 
pality by  itself,  being  able  to  deal  with  the 
transportation  problems  of  the  future,  is  not 
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only  over  it  has  been  over  for  about  10  years, 
and  unfortunately  far  too  few  of  us  have 
recognized  that. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Roy:  What  has  the  government  been 
doing  then?  What  took  it  so  long? 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  should  be  in  the  front  row. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Mr. 
Speaker,  Bill  93,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public 
Transportation  and  Highway  Improvement 
Act,  is  designed  specifically  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  trafiic  problems  in  Metropolitan  Toron- 
to. If  we  give  carte  blanche  authority  to  the 
minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  "Carton"  blanche? 

Mr.  Stokes:  —"Carton"  blanche— to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  transit  authority,  it 
would  mean  that  between  $2  million  and  $3 
million  could  be  expended  on  an  agreement 
with  a  municipality  "to  sell,  lease  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  experi- 
mental or  demonstration  project  related  to 
public  transportation." 

"Otherwise  dispose  of"  is  the  thing  that 
bothers  me  in  this  bill  because,  coming  from 
an  area  of  the  province  that  is  sparsely  popu- 
lated, we  don't  have  the  problem  of  trans- 
porting huge  numbers  of  people  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  the  day  and  the 
inherent  congestion  and  the  dislocation  of 
people  that  there  is  in  Metropolitan  Toronto. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  a  significant 
number  of  dollars  going  into  a  project  such 
as  this  when  we  feel  that  perhaps  the  trans- 
portation priorities  of  this  province  and  this 
government  should  be  elsewhere. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  going  to  have 
to  have  some  kind  of  regional  development 
plan  to  restrict  the  kind  of  development  that 
is  to  take  place  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  in 
order  to  cope  with  the  mass  transportation 
of  a  large  number  of  people  for  relatively 
short  periods  throughout  the  day.  We  would 
have  hoped  that  there  would  have  been  more 
emphasis  placed  on  spreading  out  the  indus- 
trial activity  and  the  need  for  a  high  density 
of  people— such  as  Metropolitan  Toronto  — 
to  other  areas  of  the  province  where  we  don't 
have  this  problem  of  congestion  and  the 
problem  of  transporting  a  large  number  of 
people. 


I  am  particularly  apprehensive  about  this 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  this  minister,  once  he  gets  finished 
with  his  experimental  project,  will  turn  it 
over  to  some  other  authority  such  as  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition.  It  will  be  a 
showpiece  that  will  add  greatly,  I  suppose, 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
will  bring  even  more  people  into  Metro- 
politan Toronto,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the 
transportation  problems  that  there  are  in  this 
city. 

I  think  it  could  even  compound  the  prob- 
lems that  there  are  at  the  present  time  rather 
than  alleviating  them,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  could  create  some  employment 
if  the  government  went  for  the  English  sys- 
tem whereby  Hawker-Siddeley  might  get  the 
contract.  It  could  very  well  mean  providing 
badly  needed  jobs  in  the  Hawker-Siddeley 
plant  in  the  city  of  Thunder  Bay.  Of  course, 
we  welcome  any  intimation  from  the  minis- 
ter that  that  will,  indeed,  be  the  case— that 
it  will  provide  greater  job  opportunities  in 
the  north  as  has  been  the  case  -with  the  con- 
struction of  subway  cars  for  the  TTC.  I  be- 
lieve some  of  the  GO  Transit  cars  were  con- 
structed up  there. 

I  am  a  little  bit  apprehensive  about  the 
authority  that  will  be  vested  in  the  minister 
to  dispose  of  it  otherwise.  If  he  is  going  to 
realize  a  profit  or  break  even,  fine  and 
dandy,  this  is  the  wise  use  of  funds.  But 
as  an  outright  grant  to  one  particular  seg- 
ment of  the  province— I  wouldn't  be  so  harsh 
as  to  say  it  is  discriminatory  against  the 
north— it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  doesn't  take  into  account  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  many  other  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince. Those  areas  could  never  aspire  to  this 
kind  of  treatment  or  the  treatment  as  an- 
nounced in  the  recent  budget  statement 
whereby  75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  urban 
transportation  will  be  underwritten  by  the 
province  and  the  taxpayers  of  this  province. 

I  think  the  minister  is  well  aware  of  the 
needs  of  Highway  17  in  the  north.  In  many 
areas  there  is  a  need  for  construction  of 
passing  lanes  and  upgrading  existing  facili- 
ties. There  is  a  need  for  upgrading  Highway 
11  between  Beardmore  and  Geraldton.  There 
is  a  need  for  a  connecting  link  between 
Highway  17  and  Highway  11  between 
Ignace  and  Atikokan,  a  mining  town  that  is 
going  to  be  in  deep  trouble  in  the  next  few 
years  if  some  alternatives  aren't  provided  for 
development. 

In  the  recent  study  of  transportation  needs 
in  the  Kenora-Rainy  River  districts  of  north- 
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western  Ontario,  I  think  it  was  brought  home 
quite  clearly  to  this  ministry  that  there  is  a 
need  for  greater  transportation  facilities  to 
open  up  greater  utilization  of  resources 
which  those  areas  have  in  such  abundance. 
I  am  thinking  particularly  of  mining,  forestry 
and  the  tourist  attractions  they  have  in  such 
abundance.  They  are  now  inaccessible  be- 
cause of  an  inadequate  network  of  roads. 

I  am  thinking,  too,  of  the  Gull  Bay- 
Armstrong  road  which  a  civil  servant  of  this 
province  has  been  travelling  on  a  regular 
basis.  He  has  a  car  that  is  less  than  a  year 
old  and  it  is  just  ready  for  the  junk  heap 
because  of  the  driving  conditions  on  the 
roads  between  Gull  Bay  and  Armstrong  and 
Highway  599  between  Savant  Lake  and 
Pickle  Lake.  There  are  so  many  needs  in 
the  north  with  regard  to  transportation. 

I'm  just  a  little  apprehensive,  if  the  min- 
ister is  going  to  put  the  greater  percentage 
of  his  transportation  expenditures  in  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  the  Province  of  Ontario— 
and  I'm  speaking  geographically— that  he  is 
just  going  to  compound  the  problems  that 
are  already  in  existence  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto and  a  lot  of  the  urban  centres. 

I  would  have  hoped  that  instead  of  spend- 
ing more  dollars  to  move  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  people  in  Metropolitan  Toronto, 
this  government  could  be  coming  up  with 
programmes  that  would  disperse  people 
throughout  the  province  on  a  more  even 
basis.  It  would  alleviate  a  lot  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  here  at  the  present  time— 
the  high  cost  of  land  assembly,  pollution 
concentrated  in  relatively  small  pockets  of 
the  province. 

A  lot  of  these  problems  wouldn't  manifest 
themselves  if  the  government  had  a  realistic 
Design  for  Development  programme.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Design  for  Development 
programme  for  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
region  that  would  indicate  that  this  is  the 
direction  in  which  the  government  is  going, 
and  this  bill  seems  to  be  ample  evidence 
that  it  is  just  compounding  the  problem, 
rather  than  trying  to  come  to  grips  with  it. 

Those  are  things  I  wanted  to  say  about 
this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  before 
this  bill  gets  final  reading  and  approval  from 
this  Legislature  that  the  minister  will  look 
at  the  overall  transportation  needs  for  the 
people  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Perhaps 
if  he  does  that  he  will  amend  this  bill  and 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  dollars  that 
he's  speaking  of  in  this  bill  could  be  much 
more  wisely  spent  by  dispersing  them 
throughout  other  areas  of  the  province  where 
the   priorities    are   just   as   great   as,    if  not 


greater  than,  they  are  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto. 

It  says:  "to  design,  develop,  construct, 
test  and  operate  all  or  any  part  of  a  transit 
system  related  to  public  transportation"— 
any  place  in  Ontario.  And:  "to  acquire,  hold, 
exercise,  develop,  license,  sell,  lease  or  other- 
wise dispose  of  rights  related  to  all  or  any 
part  of  a  transit  system  related  to  public 
ti  ansportation." 

What  could  be  wider?  What  could  be 
more  dangerous  than  to  say:  "Give,"  not  just 
to  this  minister  but  anyone  who  would  fol- 
low, "these  powers"?  And  the  minister  is 
compounding;  he  doesn't  do  it  with  just  one 
area,  he  does  it  with  all  the  areas  of  the 
province. 

We've  watched  this  "Godfather"  complex 
enter  into  every  area  of  government  and  I 
don't  think  that  there  is  a  better  example 
of  a  splendid  public  servant  in  this  House 
than  the  minister  I  am  talking  to.  I  can't 
believe  that  he  would  want  this  type  of 
legislation  and  these  kinds  of  powers.  I 
would  say  that  if  he  were  to  have  the  im- 
plementation, the  control  and  the  security 
of  this,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  it  to  him 
personally,  but  he  won't  be  here  very  long. 

I  am  saying  it  is  dangerous  to  put  a  law 
on  the  books,  because  it  is  so  hard  to  re- 
move them.  How  many  times  in  this  House 
have  we  removed  laws?  We  just  keep  add- 
ing them  on  and  on. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  everything  has 
been  said  very  ably  by  the  member  for  York- 
Forest  Hill,  but  I'd  like  to  put  a  few  points 
in  here  to  the  minister. 

We  know  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  10 
years  in  this  House,  the  way  that  the  gov- 
ernment—not the  minister,  the  government- 
uses  government  contracts  for  political  pur- 
poses and  I  would  suggest  to  you  that  this 
is  a  very,  very  dangerous  piece  of  legisla- 
tion.  It  has  unlimited  powers. 

I  don't  believe  for  a  moment  that  this  in- 
sidious bill  is  the  minister's  idea.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  minister  that  this  is  possibly 
the  senior  civil  servants  in  full  flight.  It 
smacks,  I  believe,  of  the  beneficent  dictator- 
ship that  we  have  been  watching  along  here 
so  long. 

It  gives  the  minister  the  power  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  a  firm  or  corporation 
—it  is  that  wide— to  provide  all  or  any  part 
of  an  experimental  or  demonstration  project 
related  to  public  transportation  —  and  that 
covers  a  whole  gamut  of  projects  and  mil- 
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lions  of  dollars  of  contracts  in  net  supplies— 
without  tender,  on  the  proposal  system  that 
we  have  heard  so  much  about  and  that  the 
goverrunent  is  so  proud  of. 

Mr.  Ruston:  We  removed  a  tax  today. 

An  hon.  member:  That  didn't  get  in. 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  democracy  in  action. 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  another 
Canada  Square  type  of  deal,  that  this  is  a 
much  bigger  ball  game  than  $180  million 
for  Mr.  Moog,  the  friend  of  the  Premier.  I 
suggest  that  this  is  another  form  of  the  pro- 
posal system  the  minister  is  asking  us  to 
support.  My  basic  training  in  government  is 
that  we  worked  on  the  low  tender  system. 
It's  the  bible  of  all  municipalities  across  this 
province,  and  this  senior  body  is  telling  mu- 
nicipalities, in  effect,  that  the  low  tender 
system  isn't  important  any  more.  Whatever 
happened  to  the  low  tender  system?  When 
did  we  start  disposing  of  it?  It  was  only  in 
the  last  few  years  when  the  government 
wanted  to  enlarge  its  election  fund  coffers. 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  opens  up 
unlimited  possibilities  to  allow  corruption. 
The  member  for  Scarborough  West- 
Mr.  Drea:  Centre! 

Mr.  Sargent:  Scarborough  Centre,  I'm 
sorry!  In  a  very  able  manner  he  put  his  case. 
The  complete  stupidity  of  this  government 
can  be  seen  by  flying  over  this  area  in  a 
small  aircraft,  not  fast,  but  slowly,  to  see  the 
two  big  arteries  along  the  north  and  south 
going  east  and  west,  to  see  the  Don  Valley 
over  here  and  Highway  27  over  here,  and 
to  see  the  Spadina  starting  down  the  centre 
—and  boom,  she  stops.  It's  complete  stu- 
pidity. This  is  part  of  the  powers  that  these 
people  have.  He  talked  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  Spadina,  Ask  any  taxi  driver  who  does 
much  driving  in  Toronto,  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  Spadina?"  and  he  will  say  "You 
have  all  got  rocks  in  your  head." 

I  think  if  the  minister  is  looking  at  trans- 
portation—I say  that  in  capital  letters— across 
this  province,  if  he  looks  at  it  objectively  he 
should  be  ashamed.  He  should  be  ashamed  of 
the  setup  we  have  in  western  Ontario.  We 
have  no  rail  system,  no  GO  train,  no  dayhner 
in  or  out  of  Owen  Sound  to  serve  all  the 
beach  areas,  Walkerton,  Paisley,  and  the 
whole  area  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula 
up  there.  That's  blocked  off.  All  we  have  is 
a  highway.  We  have  no  airline  system;  we 
have  nothing.  These  are  the  things  I  suggest 
to  the  minister. 


A  study  in  the  States  after  many,  many 
thousands  of  dollars  came  up  with  this  an- 
swer in  the  area  of  transportation.  What  we 
need  in  America,  and  we  are  part  of  the 
American  scene,  what  we  need  today,  are 
short-term  solutions,  not  long-term  Buck 
Rogers  types  of  things,  like  the  minister  was 
overseas  on. 

All  of  a  sudden  one  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
decided  they  had  to  get  off  their  butts  and 
do  something  about  transportation.  So  what 
happens?  The  minister  and  his  cohorts,  in  a 
few  days'  notice  find  themselves  over  in 
Europe  looking  at  these  things.  They  take 
their  movie  cameras  along  with  them  to 
watch  all  this,  to  publicize  all  this  hocus- 
pocus  and  to  let  the  people  think  they  are 
doing  something  about  transportation.  The 
minister  is  not  kidding  us.  We  know  that 
that's  a  long,  long  way  off.  What  we  need  in 
this  province— and  the  minister  should  be 
ashamed  about  what's  happening  here  in 
Toronto  on  this  transportation— are  short- 
term  solutions. 

Nothing  is  happening  up  in  our  area  at 
all.  It  takes  you  a  day  and  a  half  to  go  from 
Port  Elgin  or  Southampton  to  Toronto.  One 
must  change  bus  after  bus  to  get  down  here 
and  back,  and  that's  ridiculous.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  minister  won't  talk  Toronto  all 
the  time;  that's  all  we  hear  down  here  — 
Toronto. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Perhaps 
the  members  want  to  hear  so  much  about  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  spent  $20  million  on 
the  University  subway  here,  and  what  do 
they  do  but  close  it  down  at  5  o'clock  every 
day  because  it  doesn't  take  in  enough  money 
to  pay  the  ticket  takers. 

Mr.  Drea:  No,  no.  Nine  o'clock. 

Mr.  Sargent:  They  close  it  at  9  o'clock 
now? 

An  hon.  member:  Yes. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Oh,  they  must  have  been 
worried  about  the  members  sitting,  or  some- 
thing. But  that  subway  doesn't  take  in  enough 
money  to  pay  the  ticket  takers,  and  it  cost 
us  $20  million. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  why  they're  build- 
ing the  Spadina.  They're  looking  for  cus- 
tomers. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Dial-a- 
subway. 
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Mr.  Sargent:   I  suggest  to  the  minister  — 

Mr.  Good:  That's  what  we  need:  a  dial-a- 
subway  system. 

Mr.  Sargent:  If  the  minister  presses  the 
button  and  puts  this  legislation  through,  it 
will  be  the  most  dangerous  thing  to  happen 
in  the  area  of  corruption  in  government,  be- 
cause no  minister  should  have  the  right  to 
make  these  unending  deals  with  unlimited 
powers.  It's  very  dangerous  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  hon.  member 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  a  little  puz- 
zled as  to  why  we've  got  this  bill  here  at  all. 
I  would  have  thought,  at  first  glance,  that 
under  the  Highway  Improvement  Act,  or 
perhaps  under  the  general  powers  of  the 
ministry,  that  the  minister  would  have  this 
power.  However,  my  colleague  from  Samia 
and  I  entered  into  a  great,  long  and  legal 
discussion  and  he  suggested  to  me  that  per- 
haps there  was  a  legal  opinion  that  indicated 
the  Highway  Improvement  Act  didn't  go 
quite  that  far, 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  I  gave  credit  where  it  was 
due. 

Mr.  Singer:  All  right,  perhaps  that's  the 
reasoning  behind  this  bill.  Well,  if  that  be 
so,  Mr.  Speaker,  then  I  wonder  where  the 
department  got  the  power  and  the  authority 
to  spend  the  money  for  the  studies  it  has 
done  to  date,  for  the  trips  to  Europe,  for  the 
movies,  for  the  engaging  of  experts  and  so 
forth.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  they 
haven't  got  the  power  to  do  what  they're 
asking  here,  then  they  didn't  have  the  power 
to  do  what  they've  already  done.  I  don't 
know  how  many  millions  of  dollars  they've 
already  spent,  but  I  would  suggest  that  it  is 
a  substantial  number  of  millions  of  dollars, 
because  the  kind  of  presentation  they  have 
put  on,  the  expensive  kits,  the  making  of 
movies  and  so  forth  wouldn't  come  too 
cheaply. 

I  don't  think  it  would  follow  that  if  they 
need  new  legislation  to  give  them  the  power 
that  they're  asking  for  here,  that  they  cotdd 
have  done  what  they  did  before  legally.  I 
don't  think  they  can  have  it  both  ways. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  government  either  has  acted  illegally  be- 


fore or  if  this  bill  is  before  us  with  good 
reason,  then  I  think  McCarthy  and  McCarthy, 
who  I  believe  gave  the  opinion,  if  they  have 
properly  earned  their  retainer,  probably  are 
just  gilding  the  lily  a  bit.  And  perhaps.  Cam 
McNab,  having  had  his  fingers  burned  once 
or  twice,  would  like  to  see  it  in  black  and 
white  that  he's  got  authority  to  go  out  and 
do  this. 

I've  been  very  puzzled,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to 
what  goes  on  in  that  department.  I  guess  we 
know  that  Charlie  MacNaughton  left  in  dis- 
gust when  he  was  repudiated— the  Treasurer 
should  have  gone  this  afternoon  when  he  was 
repudiated— but  I'm  puzzled  as  to  how  people 
of  the  very  substantial  ability  of  the  senior 
advisers  in  that  department  can  sit  through 
the  planning  and  commitments  they  made  and 
suddenly  do  this  bold  about-face.  And  for 
what  purpose  I  don't  really  know.  The  legal- 
ities of  this  interest  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I'm  dubious:  Either  we  don't  need  it  now 
or  we  needed  it  long  before  they  got  into  this 
brand  new  experiment. 

I  share  completely  the  views  of  my  col- 
league from  York-Forest  Hill  when  he  ex- 
presses grave  doubts  about  the  kiddy-car 
rides  that  will  be  provided  down  at  Sunny- 
side.  That's  really  all  we're  doing.  We're 
going  to  embark  upon  an  experiment,  the 
work  of  which  has  never  been  proved  any- 
where in  the  world,  let  alone  in  the  place 
where  it  apparently  originated.  This  Krauss- 
MafFei  firm  are  building  and  experimenting; 
and  they've  sold  someone  here  a  bill  of 
goods  which  they  haven't  been  able  to  sell 
in  their  own  native  country  or  in  their  own 
native  city,  where  millions  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  on  forms  of  public  transit  that 
we  have  recognized  here.  They  have  come 
up  with  a  variation,  and  the  department  has 
suggested  a  variation  on  a  variation,  and 
now  we  are  going  to  pay  them  to  experi- 
ment further  here  at  the  Exhibition  on  a 
basis  that  no  one  is  quite  sure  about. 

If  it  was  so  good,  or  if  it  had  any  real 
merit,  surely  cotuitries  like  Germany,  and/ 
or  Japan,  and/or  some  of  the  other  expand- 
ing and  industrial  countries  in  the  world 
would  have  gone  ahead  with  this.  But  no, 
to  make  a  new  image  for  the  Davis  govern- 
ment and  to  create  the  Premier  himself  as 
a  man  of  decision— it  really  doesn't  matter— 
we  just  open  the  Treasury  vaults  and  spew 
out  the  millions  of  dollars  and  there  we  are: 
We  are  being  brave;  we  are  being  bold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  puzzled  too  about  the 
time  sequences.  It  gets  very  peculiar  be- 
cause   a   member   gets   more,   really,   out  of 
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reading  newspaper  accounts  than  he  does 
out  of  what  the  minister  tells  us  in  the 
House.  As  I  understood  it,  if  this  contract 
is  going  to  be  entered  into,  one  could  expect 
that  maybe  by  the  end  of  1974  we  would 
have  something  running  on  a  track  around 
the  Exhibition  grounds.  If  it  wasn't  running 
by  the  end  of  1974,  it  might  not  run  until 
the  summer  of  1975. 

That  would  take  us  successfully  into  the 
next  election  period,  and  then  I'm  sure  all 
the  good  people  from  the  western  part  of 
Metro— because  by  this  time  we  are  going 
to  have  such  chaos  in  moving  traffic  at  all 
west  of  Yonge  St.— all  the  people  in  the 
western  part  of  Metro  probably  could  dial 
their  buses  and  go  down  to  the  Exhibition 
grounds  and  see  something  roaming  around 
on  a  track  in  the  summertime  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion—if it  was  ready  in  the  summer  of  1975. 

If  it  is  ever  proven,  when  it  might  in  fact 
work  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air— Is  it  a 
man,  or  is  it  a  beast,  or  is  it  an  airplane? 
I  don't  know.  It's  Carton,  I  guess,  that's 
coming- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  Superbus! 

Mr.  Singer:  When  anyone  is  going  to  be 
able  to  use  it  as  a  method  of  getting  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  somewhere,  I  don't 
know.  Really,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  whole  thing 
is  a  ludicrous  sham.  One  really  has  to 
wonder  how  a  group  of  apparently  intelli- 
gent men  who  have  a  great  responsibility— 
they  are  spending  $7.3  billion  —  and  who 
make  the  odd  serious  mistake  like  putting  a 
seven  per  cent  tax  on  energy  which  is  with- 
drawn to  mighty  hurrahs  and  great  applause, 
can  get  involved  even  in  their  wildest  in- 
anities in  this  kind  of  kiddy-car  nonsense 
and  pretend  that  it  is  a  transportation  solu- 
tion. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  can't  see  this  bill  at  all,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  the  minister  should  with- 
draw it.  I  think  he  has  already  assumed  he 
has  the  power  to  do  what  the  bill  asks  him 
to  do.  Either  he  has  assumed  that  and  spent 
money  properly,  or  else  he  has  spent  a  lot 
of  millions  of  dollars  illegally  and  the  opin- 
ion of  McCarthy  came  a  bit  too  late.  Charlie 
should  have  asked  for  McCarthy  and 
McCarthy  before  he  left. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Who,  Charlie  McCarthy? 

Mr.  Singer:  So  Charlie  McCarthy  should 
have  asked— yes,  that's  the  joke. 


I  can't  see  this  bill;  I  think  it's  a  mistake. 
I  think  the  minister  should  do  like  the  Treas- 
urer—not resign,  because  the  Treasurer  has 
no  intention  of  resigning— 

Mr.  Givens:  Just  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Singer:  Just  wdthdraw  the  bill  and  let's 
get  down  to  more  serious  and  important 
business. 

Mr.  Givens:  Come  in  with  a  proper  bill. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  An  Act 
to  provide  the  Minister  with  a  Blank  Cheque 
for  a  White  Elephant. 

An  hon.  member:  Very  well  put. 

Mr.  Deacon:  But  I  think  after  hearing  my 
colleague  from  Downsview  I  think  that 
should  be  a  blank  cheque  for  a  kiddy-car 
line. 

The  need  for  public  transit  has  been  well 
discussed  everywhere.  But  one  of  the  major 
problems  has  been  the  failure  of  the  minis- 
tr>'  to  ensure  co-ordination  of  transportation 
for  people  to  provide  a  similar  service  as  a 
car  provides  to  people— that  is,  a  door-to- 
door  service  with  integration  of  rail,  subway, 
bus,  streetcar  and  dial-a-bus,  so  all  these 
things  are  co-ordinated. 

We  have  the  CNR,  CPR,  TTC,  Gray 
Coach,  Voyageur,  Travelways  —  all  sorts  of 
organizations  in  the  transportation  business 
—but  not  one  of  them  is  co-ordinated  with 
tlie  others.  Here  we  are  providing  yet  an- 
other separate  authority.  The  province  has 
its  own  transportation— the  Ontario  North- 
land is  subsidized,  as  is  the  GO  Transit 
operation  that  the  CNR  runs  for  us— but  at 
no  time  has  this  province  taken  seriously  its 
responsibility  and  its  opportunity  to  co- 
ordinate a  door-to-door  public  transportation 
service.  The  Metro-centred  fiasco  reflected, 
in  the  planning  there,  the  failure  of  this 
government  to  ensure  that  every  project  we 
undertake  today  provides  us  with  an  im- 
proved co-ordination  of  door-to-door  public 
transportation. 

The  way  this  should  be  done  in  Ontario, 
I  feel,  is  to  ensure  that  the  province  has,  by 
means  of  its  grant  system  and  by  its  agree- 
ments with  other  levels  of  government,  the 
power  to  co-ordinate  such  a  service. 

For  example,  in  air  service  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  take  Air  Canada  or  Transair 
or  some  other  service  from  one  point  to 
another  when  we  travel  by  air  from  one  part 
of  the  province  to  another  or  from  one  part 
of  the  country  or  from  other  countries.  We 
don't  have  that  in  rail,  not  really,  because 
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basically  we  don't  have  common  facilities 
that  others  can  use  to  provide  competitive 
services. 

For  example,  the  Ministry  of  Transport 
provides  the  Malton  facilities,  controls  traf- 
fic and  ensures  the  co-ordination  of  traffic 
under  its  own  direction  and  that  of  its  traffic 
controllers.  It  ensures  a  standard  of  service 
is  provided,  and  that  there  is  safety  in  the 
type  of  aircraft.  That  is  all  done  under  the 
federal  Ministry  of  Transport. 

The  same  thing  applies  in  operation  of  our 
water  transportation  system.  But  it  doesn't 
do  that  for  rail,  so  that  we  have  this  multi- 
discipline,  this  multi-level  of  government 
ccmtrol  which  has  caused  the  continuing  lack 
of  integration  and  resulted  in  the  continuing 
failure  of  public  transportation  to  compete 
with  the  private  automobile. 

I  suggest  the  bill  is  going  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It's  not  providing  a  facility  which 
will  enable  this  minister  to  ensure  there  is 
competition  in  this  new,  this  added  mode 
of  transportation.  It's  not  providing  us  a 
means  whereby  this  province  can  co-ordinate 
this  service  with  the  existing  services  that 
we  now  have. 

I  also  am  fearful  that  in  providing  and 
drafting  the  specffications  for  this  scheme, 
the  government  has  told  the  experts  what  it 
wants.  It  wants  a  little  line  that  it  can  test 
and  play  with,  not  one  that  is  going  to  really 
serve  a  purpose. 

Surely  the  government  recognizes  the  dan- 
ger of  that;  what  it  builds  here  should  be 
enhancing  Ontario  Place  and  the  CNE 
grounds  for  the  very  great  number  of  events 
that  can  take  place  there.  Therefore,  it 
should  be  a  line  that  goes  right  into  Union 
Station  terminal  and  the  subway  station 
terminal,  in  some  way  connecting  with  exist- 
ing facilities.  Certainly  Union  Station  would 
be  the  place  for  that  to  take  place. 

It  should  be  a  line  of  a  design  that  pro- 
vides for  other  than  the  particular  contrac- 
tors favoured  here  building  and  providing 
equipment.  It  should  be  of  the  type  that  we 
are  sure  will  be  able  to  be  co-ordinated  with 
other  transportation  facilities  that  we  now 
have. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  type  of 
structure  that  is  being  projected.  An  experi- 
mental model,  as  my  colleague  from  York- 
Forest  Hill  mentioned,  can  be  a  most  dan- 
gerous way  to  move  in  this  matter,  because 
we  all  know  how  often  the  experiment 
doesn't  really  prove  out  when  it  comes  to 
the  operation  itself.  Just  last  year  one  of  our 
major   mining   industries,    Falconbridge,   bad 


to  write  off  $50  million  because  its  experi- 
mental model  in  the  production  of  iron  ore 
didn't  work  out,  and  it  actually  built  the 
plant.  It  poured  millions  after  milUons  of 
dollars  trying  to  make  the  thing  work  and 
it  just  didn't  work. 

One  cannot  base  the  future  intermediate 
type  transportation  mode  we  are  now  hoping 
to  develop  over  the  next  few  years  on  a  kiddy- 
car  line,  as  my  colleague  from  Downsview 
described  it,  around  the  CNE.  It  must  be 
something  that  is  working  and  providing  a 
functional  role  in  our  total  transportation 
nstwork. 

Again  I  support  the  views  that  have  been 
expressed  by  each  of  the  members  of  this 
party— that  in  the  way  this  bill  is  drafted  there 
is  no  provision  for  tenders.  There  is  not  going 
to  be  an  open  opportunity  for  any  organiza- 
tion which  wants  to  provide  this  facility  to 
compete  fairly  and  to  be  sure  there  are  no 
favoured  cousins  which  get  the  special  deals. 

We  don't  want  to  have  any  further  scandals 
in  this  province  and  this  minister  is  one,  I 
am  sure,  who  is  as  anxious  as  anyone  to  avoid 
such  a  charge.  But  when  he  asks  us  to  pass 
legislation  such  as  that  in  this  bill  today,  he 
is  opening  the  way  for  the  public  to  suspect 
him  of  the  same  things  that  they  have  been 
suspecting— and  had  good  reason  to  suspect 
—of  his  colleagues.  I  therefore  support  my 
colleagues  and  urge  all  others  to  oppose  this 
bill  strongly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  this 
particular  bill  is  concerned,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  couple  of  observations,  some  of  which 
may  have  been  made  before. 

We  have  first  the  provision  that  this  govern- 
ment may  enter  into  agreement  with  a  munici- 
pality. An  agreement  by  itself  normally  indi- 
cates that  one  has  two  people  who  thoroughly 
understand  that  about  which  they  are  in 
agreement.  I  would  ask  the  minister  if  he 
would  tell  us  at  some  point  what  knowledge 
the  municipality  has  had  to  date  about  the 
proposals  or  about  the  specifications  which 
this  government  has  placed  before  certain 
interests?  I  think  they  should  at  least  be 
aware  of  what,  if  any,  dangers  are  inherent 
or  may  be  deemed  to  be  inherent  in  this 
form  of  transportation  which  is  suggested  in 
this  bill. 

I  wonder  if  they  understand  the  decisions 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  already,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  type  of  switching  system 
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that  could  be  involved  in  an  agreement  under 
this  bill;  and  whether  they  know  what  safe- 
guards ought  to  be  available  to  protect  their 
public  as  well  as  the  public  of  the  province. 

The  municipality,  it  is  quite  true,  has  not 
had  the  funds  to  be  able  to  proceed  with  an 
overall  transportation  plan  such  as  it  ought 
to  have  in  any  large  metropolitan  area.  I 
don't  dispute  the  necessity  for  the  provincial 
government  to  enter  this  field,  but  I  do  have 
very  serious  concerns  when  the  government 
is  inclined  to  enter  into  something  and  to 
force  agreement,  if  you  like,  without  full  dis- 
closure to  the  municipalities  as  to  the  rami- 
fications of  such  agreement.  This,  of  course, 
is  my  primary  concern. 

I  am  also  naturally  concerned  about  the 
type  of  agreement  that  is  contemplated  by 
this  government  in  entering  into  agreements 
with  firms  or  corporations.  Would  the  munici- 
pality, for  example,  be  a  party  to  any  of  these 
agreements  and  to  what  extent?  That  isn't 
spelled  out. 

As  to  the  disposition  which  is  inherent  in 
this  bill,  what  would  the  effects  of  this  be 
if  this  experiment  shouldn't  work,  and  what 
happens  if  there  is  in  fact  a  tragedy  as  a 
result  of  this  experimental  operation  because 
we  had  predetermined  the  specifications  for 
it? 

I  would  Uke  answers  to  those  sorts  of  ques- 
tions, because  I  don't  think  any  responsible 
person  can  approve  this  kind  of  legislation 
as  proposed  without  having  those  very  real 
questions  answered  and  answered  unequivo- 
cally. Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  the  various 
arguments  that  have  been  made  against  the 
bill.  I  think  that  the  minister  should  now 
be  aware  that  the  bill,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, is  so  flawed  that  he  should  withdraw 
it. 

I  can  well  assume  that  if  the  House  were 
to  grant  authority  to  any  particular  minister 
it  would  be  quite  prepared  to  grant  and  ex- 
tend that  confidence  to  the  Minister  of  Trans- 
portation and  Communications,  but  when  he 
brings  before  the  House  for  a  limited  purpose 
a  general  bill  which  is  going  to  be  embedded 
in  the  statutes  for  all  time  and  asks  us  to 
vote  for  it,  in  an  area  where  costs  are  un- 
known, where  it  is  avowedly  an  experi- 
mentally designed  system  to  relieve  a  trans- 
portation problem  in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  it 
doesn't  seem  to  us  that  we  should  grant  the 
minister  that  authority. 


If  the  bill  had  been  limited  for  the  pur- 
pose which  has  been  outlined  by  the  minis- 
ter to  provide  that  kind  of  intermediary 
capacity  experimental  prototype  that  has 
been  spoken  of  in  the  assembly,  then  I  think 
we  could  go  along  with  the  granting  of  that 
authority.  I  think  we  would  have  linked  the 
authority  to  have  been  exercisable'  by  the 
minister  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  but  we  are 
not  prepared  to  grant  this  kind  of  continuing 
ongoing  authority  by  permitting  this  section 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  governing  Act  of 
the  ministry. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  minister  himself 
is  ill  advised  to  request  this  kind  of  exten- 
sive authority.  If  there  is  one  area  in  which 
we  are  all  concerned  about  government  these 
days  it  is  in  the  question  of  costs,  and  we 
know  very  well  that  if  the  minister  has  this 
ongoing  authority  to  enter  into  agreements 
in  the  future  we  can  be  faced  with  being 
required  to  vote  sums  of  money  in  the  esti- 
mates of  his  department  year  after  year  be- 
cause of  agreements  which  the  minister  has 
entered  into  on  his  own  authority  and  his 
own  responsibility.  We  are  just  not  prepared 
to  do  that. 

The  other  reasons  which  have  been  given, 
of  course,  we  adopt.  The  question  of  the  re- 
quirement of  a  tender  and  the  other  points 
which  have  been  made  all  appeal  to  us,  but 
the  principal  point  is  that  there  is  a  limited 
purpose  and  the  minister  has  introduced  a 
general  provision  in  a  general  Act  of  the 
Legislature  to  cover  that  limited  purpose, 
and  we  think  it  is  much  too  broad  and  gives 
the  minister  far  too  great  authority.  For  that 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  oppose  the  bill 
on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member 
wish  to  speak  to  this  bill  before  the  min- 
ister? 

The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  iMr.  Speaker,  I  shall  try 
to  cover  the  points  that  have  been  made 
by  the  various  members. 

First,  I  would  point  out  that  this  particu- 
lar search  for  a  new  mode  of  transportation 
of  intermediate  capacity  has  been  going  on 
now  for  some  three  to  four  years.  It  didn't 
happen  just  within  the  past  year  or  two. 
There  was  research  made  of  all  the  various 
components  and  there  are  hundreds  of  com- 
ponents that  would  be  available.  These  were 
examined.  And,  of  course,  what  one  must 
do  is  not  only  get  the  particular  com- 
ponents  but   put   these   into   a   system,   and 
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that  is  what  is  being  done  through  this 
demonstration  project.  The  various  com- 
ponents themselves  have  in  fact  been  tested, 
and  successfully  tested,  in  other  parts  of  tihie 
world. 

I  happen  to  be  a  very  cautious  person. 
One  has  to  question  one's  own  ministry 
oflBcials,  which  I  did.  One  had  to  listen  to 
their  particular  persuasive  arguments,  but 
even  that  did  not  satisfy  me  and  I  engaged 
two  firms  of  outside  consultants  in  the  trans- 
portation field  —  the  leading  transportation 
consultants  in  Canada.  I  had  them  do  an 
independent  study  and  they  came  up  with 
the  same  suggestions  and  recommendations 
as  my  ministry  ofiicials. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Rut  which  the  public  has  not 
seen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Apart  from  that,  when 
I  was  on  my  trip  relative  to  visiting  the  three 
successful  contestants  —  and  mind  you,  the 
evaluation  from  the  eight  down  to  the  three 
had  been  going  on  for  some  time— when  I 
visited  the  three  the  respect  and  the  admira- 
tion that  the  particular  people  that  I  ques- 
tioned had  for  the  ministry  ofiicials  was  just 
first  rate.  I  had  one  of  the  senior  officials— 
in  fact,  the  senior  official  —  of  one  of  the 
largest  companies  in  England  tell  me  that 
the  Rritish  government  themselves  were  on 
a  hunt  for  an  intermediate  capacity  system, 
and  he  had  advised  them  to  go  to  the  min- 
istry officials  for  the  Province  of  Ontario  to 
find  out  how  to  go  about  this  particular 
search. 

I  think  one  just  has  to  look  at  the  red 
book  that  is  in  the  possession  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre,  which  I  tabled 
today,  and  look  at  some  100  pages  of  speci- 
fications to  realize  the  exi)ertise  that  has 
gone  into  this  particular  search.  And  then 
to  have  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre 
stand  up  and  tell  me  that  he  can  criticize 
the  technology  —  I'm  not  blaming  him  for 
criticizing  what  we  may  be  doing,  but  to 
criticize  the  technology  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. 

You  know,  when  the  members  get  into 
these  technical  aspects— for  example,  let  me 
give  them  one  indication.  Telecommunications 
is  a  field  that  I  also  have  very  little  knowl- 
edge about,  although  it  is  part  of  my  minis- 
try. So  often,  so  many  times,  I  kept  hearing 
technical  phrases  and  technical  words.  Re- 
cause  of  this  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  try 
to  memorize  what  telecommunications  really 
meant.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  of  all 
the  experts  in  the  field,  I  doubt  there  are 


very  few  who  can  come  up  with  the  defini- 
tion of  telecommunications? 

Telecommunications,  very  basically,  is  the 
transmission,  emission,  reception  of  signs,  sig- 
nals, writing,  images  or  sounds  or  intelli- 
gence of  any  nature  by  wire,  radio,  visual 
or  audio-visual  system.  Which  simply  means 
people  talking  to  people. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  is  that  I  have  ap- 
proached this  with  a  very  conservative— not 
necessarily  Progressive  Conseivative— but  a 
very  conservative  and  very  cautious  approach. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  men- 
tioned by  name,  Malcolm  Armstrong,  who 
was  head  of  our  research  department.  He 
neglected  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
was  promoted  as  chairman  for  the  federal 
government  of  their  agency  dealing  with 
transportation.  He  is  now  the  chairman  of 
the  transportation  development  agency— the 
top  position  for  the  federal  government  in 
research.  They  took  him  from  us,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Maurice  Strong  pulled  that 
trick  with  the  federal  government,  leaving 
disaster  after  disaster  behind  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
also  mention  that  the  region  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton  is  very  interested  in  this  new  mode 
and,  in  fact,  has  asked  for  an  appointment 
with  the  minister  and  the  ministry  officials 
with  a  view  to  getting  on  with  it.  So,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  that  his  own  particular  people  are 
interested  in  this  for  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mcllveen  (Oshawa):  Tell  'em 
they  can't  have  it  as  long  as  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  is  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason 
that  we  have  been  dealing  with  technical 
people  thus  far  is  simply  because  it  has  been 
a  technical  search.  To  answer  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  George,  we  have  had,  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  four  technical  people  from 
the  Toronto  Transit  Commission,  the  ac- 
knowledged experts  in  the  technical  aspect. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Patterson,  who  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  urban 
transportation  on  the  whole  of  the  continent, 
is  an  avid  fan  of  this  particular  ICTS. 

I  would  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
did  earlier,  that  this  particular  legislation  is 
enabling  legislation.  It  is  enabling  the  minis- 
ter to  enter  into  a  contract.  The  funds  will 
be  voted  during  my  estimates.  The  members 
of  the  House  will  be  able  to  question  me  at 
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that  time;  they  will  be  able  to  question  my 
oflBcials  if  it's  in  committee. 

I  would  point  out  that  I  think  there  is  one 
misconception  among  the  members  about 
this  bill  that  perhaps  is  through  lack  of  an 
explanation  on  my  part.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  sign  a  demonstration  contract 
per  se  with  either  of  the  two  companies 
without  at  the  same  time  tying  down  the 
technology,  because  it's  the  technology  that 
is  important. 

If  we  signed  a  contract  relating  only  to 
the  demonstration  at  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition,  then  where  would  we  stand  when 
we  came  to  have  these  particular  systems  put 
in  our  municipalities?  We  could  be  held  up, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

So  very  simply,  very  basically,  this  prov- 
ince is  garnering  in  the  rights,  the  patents, 
the  know-how,  the  technology,  in  order  that 
this  will  be  part  of  our  whole  system.  We 
are  purchasing  those  rights  and  patents  and 
all  that  goes  with  it.  We,  in  turn,  will  have 
parts  of  the  world  to  which  we  can  export 
this  particular  technology  on  perfection.  So, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  that 
we  are  having  this  bill  brought  in  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Givens:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  minister 
yield  for  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Givens:  Is  the  minister  willing  to  let 
this  bill  be  confined  and  limited  to  the  inter- 
mediate capacity  transportation  system?  Is 
that  what  the  minister  is  saying  in  his  most 
recent  remarks? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
other  matters  involved,  and  I  will  deal  with 
that  later. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend coercing  municipalities  so  far  as  a  sys- 
tem is  concerned.  We  will  make  this  system 
available  to  the  municipalities.  The  75  per 
cent  subsidy,  which  was  part  of  the  formula 
that  was  brought  in  by  the  Premier  last 
November,  relates  to  urban  transit.  And  as 
the  hon.  members  know,  particularly  those 
from  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  the  municipalities  have  already 
taken  advantage  of  this,  much  to  their  great 
surprise  at  that  time. 

For  example,  I  believe  the  city  of  Ottawa 
had  purchased  or  leased  buses  and  was 
wondering  whether  in  fact  it  would  be  eli- 
gible for  the  75  per  cent  subsidy.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  it  would,  and  this  is  in  fact 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  city  of  Ottawa. 


The  city  of  Hamilton,  likewise,  was  able 
to  take  advantage  of  it,  even  though  the 
time  limit  had  suggested  it  might  not  have 
been  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due  respect,  the 
members  keep  talking  about  a  kiddy-car 
system.  I  mentioned  at  the  outset  the  num- 
bers of  individuals  and  the  expertise  of  the 
individuals  who  have  been  involved  in  the 
search  for  an  intermediate  capacity  transit 
system.  Without  doubt,  these  are  the  experts 
in  the  urban  transportation  field  on  the  con- 
tinent and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  world. 
These  are  not  people  who  are  looking  for 
Mickey  Mouse  rides,  as  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  about  the  system  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition, 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  there  were  acknowledged 
experts  who  designed  the  Spadina  Express- 
v/ay,  too,  and  they  were  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Well,  I  am  glad  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  mentioned  that. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  Spadina  there 
is  one  thing  that  I  have  always  wondered 
about.  Incidentally,  I  keep  hearing  about  the 
Spadina  day  in  and  day  out;  rarely  does  a 
day  go  by  that  I  do  not  hear  it. 

There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
have  always  meant  to  ask  those  who  perhaps 
knew  more  about  it  at  the  time  that  it  was 
done— and  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George 
(Mrs.  Campbell)  has  just  left  the  room;  and 
I  think  that  she  would  know  a  great  deal 
about  it. 

The  thing  that  has  perhaps  made  me 
wonder  about  the  Spadina  Expressway  since 
it  was  stopped,  is  why  in  fact  was  it  stopped 
by  Metro  council  in  1969  for  a  review  by 
some  of  the  very  people  who  are  criticizing 
the  fact  that  the  Premier  stopped  it  on  an 
appeal  to  the  cabinet.  It  was  stopped  by 
Metro  in  1969  because  they  had  doubts 
about  it.  They  must  have  had  doubts  about 
it.  or  they  wouldn't  have  stopped  it. 

Mr.  Givens:  Not  the  subway  system.  The 
minister  keeps  on  mixing  the  two  deliber- 
ately. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  Spadina  Expressway. 

Mr.  Givens:  What  about  the  subway  sys- 
tem? Why  did  the  government  go  ahead  with 
that? 

Mr.  Roy:  The  government  spent  $150  mil- 
lion before  it  stopped  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  opposition  in  so  far  as  the  tendering 
system  is  concerned,  but  I  would  point  out 
that  in  fact  this  has  been  done  on  a  tender- 
ing system.  We  had  eight  companies  with 
technological  know-how  who  were  given 
these  particular  specifications  and  asked  to 
make  a  proposal.  Surely  that  is  a  tender? 
Surely  that  is  not  going  out  to  your  friends 
and  saying,  "Put  in  a  bid." 

How  many  companies  throughout  the 
world  would  be  able  to  put  in  a  tender  on 
a  proposal  like  this?  I  suggest  to  members 
that  any  of  the  companies  in  the  world 
which  wanted  to  could  have  tendered  on  the 
particular  specifications  in  this  booklet,  that 
we  have  here. 

I  would  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  fact  we  do  have  in  the  contracts  clauses 
to  the  effect  that  the  Canadian  content  will 
be  between  70  and  85  per  cent.  This  is,  in 
fact,  written  into  the  contracts.  I  would  also 
point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  —hon.  members  pointed 
out  that  the  minister  and  a  municipality  may 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  provide  or  other- 
wise dispose  of.  It  was  the  member  for 
Rainy  River  (Mr.  Reid);  he  was  concerned 
about  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  was  the  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  The  member  for 
Thunder  Bay. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We  wouldn't  get  anything 
that  substantial  from  the  member  for  Rainy 
River. 

Mr.  Roy:  Words  of  wisdom. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  What  this  does,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is,  if  there  are  parts  of  this  demon- 
stration project  that  cannot  be  utilized,  it 
enables  the  ministry  to  otherwise  dispose  of 
them.  I  think  that  makes  abundant  good 
sense.  If  there  are  parts  that  we  are  not  able 
to  utihze  after  the  demonstration,  I  think  it 
makes  abundant  good  sense  to  be  able  to 
dispose  of  them. 

While  I  am  talking  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Thunder  Bay,  I  would  remind  him  that 
in  the  ministry  at  this  time  we  are  spending 
about  $1.2  million  on  Highway  599.  We  are 
looking  at  the  Fort  Frances  to  Dryden  road. 
We  are  going  to  start  that,  as  the  members 
know.  Insofar  as  the  air  service  in  north- 
western Ontario  is  concerned,  we  are  reach- 
ing conclusions. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  is  well  aware 
of  what  is  happening  in  Thunder  Bay.  He 
is  very  interested  in  what  is  happening  up  in 
Thunder  Bay  and  the  whole  of  northwestern 
Ontario  for  that  matter— and  the  whole  of 
northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Drea:  The  minister  gives  them  too 
much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  I  am  sorry  that  the  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce  has  gone  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  he  mentioned  that  really  we  never 
did  anything  in  particular  for  his  riding.  I 
might  tell  you,  sir,  that  after  I  came  to  this 
ministry  I  had  a  delegation  from  his  area 
relating  to  the  Tobermory  ferry,  which  had 
been  discussed  for  some  seven  years.  I  said  I 
would  resolve  it  and  I  resolved  it  within  six 
weeks.  We  are  spending  some  $13  milHon 
in  the  riding  of  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet ) :  He  wouldn't  say 
thanks  for  anything!  Members  have  to  get 
the  minister  in  the  right  circumstances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  member  for  St.  George, 
the  TTC  could  not  be  involved  in  this  kind 
of  demonstration  project  because  there  are 
no  fares  being  collected  and  therefore  no 
revenue.  They  would  not  and  in  fact  have 
not  the  funds  in  order  that  they— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No  fares? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  At  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  This  is  a  revolutionary  con- 
cept. The  minister  might  try  it  where  people 
like  to  travel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  To  the  member  for 
Downsview,  who  has  since  departed,  I  would 
point  out  that  we  do,  in  fact,  have  the  power 
to  spend  research  funds,  which  is  what  we 
have  been  doing.  That  is  why  we  need  this 
bill  to  carry  on  now  that  we  have  done  our  re- 
search. We  need  the  bill  to  get  into  the  con- 
tract signing  stage.  To  the  member  for  Downs- 
view,   the  timetabling  is,   has  and  will  be— 

Mr.  R.  B.  Beckett  (Brantford):  He  is  not 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  I  realize  that.  The  time- 
tabling will  be  that  the  demonstration  proj- 
ect at  the  Exhibition  will  be  operational  in 
1974,  operate  through  the  1974-1975  winter 
and  be  operational  at  the  1975  Exhibition. 
People  will  be  well  able  to  ride  and  have  a 
demonstration  on  this  particular  project  long 
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before  a  certain  event  which  has  been  im- 
puted to  me. 

Mr.  Givens:  Nobody  goes  down  there  in 
the  winter.  Nobody  is  there.  One  could  shoot 
a  carmon  through  there  and  not  hit  a  soul. 
It's  a  Toonerville  Trolley. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  covered  most  of  the  points  in  the  time. 
As  I  mentioned,  I  do  want  to  have  this  bill 
passed  in  order  that  I  might  be  able  to  sign 
the  contracts  and  make  the  announcement  by 
May  1.  On  one  hand,  we  are  being  criticized 
for  not  proceeding- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  is  going  too  fast 
and  he  is  not  satisfying  this  side  of  the 
House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  with  all  due 
respect  in  the  question  period  says:  "Why 
aren't  we  getting  on  with  the  timetabling?" 
and  "You  were  going  to  aimounce  it."  Then 
I  come  up  and  say,  '^e  are  armouncing  it  on 
May  1."  Now  we  are  being  criticized  for  go- 
ing too  fast. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  What  more  do  they 
expect? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Would  the  minister  permit  a 
question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  I  simply  conclude,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  asking  all  hon.  members  to  vote 
in  favour  of  this  biU  and  put  Ontario  where 
we  are  in  the  other  fields,  in  the  vanguard 


of  all  jiuisdictions  insofar  as  transportation  is 
concerned. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for  sec- 
ond reading  of  Bill  93,  which  was  approved 
on  the  following  vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"ayes"  are  48,  the  "nays"  are  25. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

Motion  agreed  to:  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  bill  be  ordered  for 

third  reading? 

Mr.  J.  Riddell  (Huron):  Point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  a  minute!  Is  it  commit- 
tee of  the  whole? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  If  they  want  it,  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well  it  was  not  unanimous 
for  third  reading,  so  it  is  up  to  you  to  direct 
where  it  goes.  Committee  of  the  whole 
House! 

Mr.  Riddell:  Point  of  privilege,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  notice  in  the  Votes  and  Proceed- 
ings, No.  22,  that  my  name  is  spelled  "Rid- 
dle"; I  wonder  if  this  time,  with  the  re- 
corded vote  having  been  taken,  my  name 
could  be  spelled  "Riddell".  The  pronuncia- 
tion  is   correct,   "riddle". 

Mr.   Speaker:   We  will  make  sure  it  is. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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APPENDIX 

(See  page  1177) 


An  answer  to  a  question  was  tabled  as 
follows: 

5.  Mr.  Cassidy.  Inquiry  of  the  ministry: 
Is  it  government  policy  to  exclude  books 
relative  to  the  law  from  the  libraries  at  Don 
Jail,  Carleton  Regional  Detention  Centre  and 
other  Ontario  correctional  institutions?  If  so, 
why  are  prisoners  denied  the  right  to  learn 
about  the  law  under  which  they  were  jailed; 
and  when  does  the  government  intend  to 
reverse  this  policy? 

Answer  by  the  Minister  of  Correctional 
Services: 

It  is  not  the  ministry's  policy  to  exclude 
books  relative  to  the  law  from  libraries  in 
correctional  institutions.  All  superintendents 
of  regional  detention  centres,  jails  and  cor- 
rectional centres  have  been  issued  copies  of 


the  Criminal  Code  and  have  been  directed 
to  make  the  Criminal  Code  available  to  in- 
mates who  request  to  examine  it. 

It  should  be  noted  that  regional  detention 
centres  and  jails  function  primarily  as  short- 
term  institutions.  The  main  need  of  inmates 
in  these  institutions  would  appear  to  be  for 
professional  legal  advice  relative  to  their  in- 
dividual cases.  This  is  available  through  the 
inmate's  own  lawyer  or  through  legal  aid. 
The  ministry's  view  is  that  a  person  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  available  pro- 
fessional legal  advice  rather  than  to  try  and 
prepare  his  own  case.  If  an  inmate  does  not 
have  his  own  lawyer,  he  may  apply  for  legal 
aid. 

Posters  explaining  how  to  obtain  legal  aid 
are  posted  in  inmate  corridors. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  93,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Public  Transportation  and  High- 
way Improvement  Act. 


PUBLIC  TRANSPORTATION  AND 
HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  Chairman:  Bill  93,  An  Act  to  amend 
the  Public  Transportation  and  Highway  Im- 
provement Act.  Are  there  any  questions, 
amendments  or— 


Mr.      E. 

Chairman- 


Sargent      ( Grey-Bruce ) :      Mr. 


Mr.  Chairman:  May  I  finish,  please?  To 
section  1  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hate 
to  flog  this  but  I  fail  to  see  how  we  can 
prevent— 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  (Minister  of  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications):  Mr.  Chairman, 
excuse  me,  section  1  is  just  repealing  another 
section. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I'm  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  I  think  probably  you 
will  go  along  with  section  1  and  your  point 
will  be  on  section  2. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  1  stand  as 
part  of  the  bill  then? 

Section  1  agreed  to. 
On  section  2: 

Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson  (Essex  South):  Sec- 
tion 2,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  On  section  2,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  an  amendment  to  subsection 
(2)(b). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Subsection  (2)(b).  Is  there 
anything  before  subsection  (2)(b)? 

Mr.  Paterson:  Yes,  under  section  2,  the 
introductory  remarks,  I  move  that  section  2 
of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding  after  the 
word   "section,"   the   following  clause  num- 
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bered  "(1)  After  public  notice  of  a  call  for 
tenders"  and  that  the  item  marked  (1)  be 
now  numbered  (2). 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  ( Downsview ) :  Sounds 
very  sensible  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  speak  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  a  moment.  Mr.  Pater- 
son moves  that  section  2  of  Bill  93  be 
amended  by  adding  after  the  word  "section"— 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  After 
what? 

Mr.  Chairman:  After  the  word  "section" 
the  following:  "(1)  After  public  notice  of  a 
call  for  tenders,"  and  then  the  present  No. 
( 1 )  be  renumbered  No.  ( 2 ) . 

Mr.  Sargent:  Speaking  to  the  amendment, 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  on 

a  point  of  order,  could  you  tell  me  exactly 

where  in  the  amendment  is  the  insertion  of 

the  words? 

Mr.  Chairman:  As  I  see  it,  it  says  that 
section  2  of  the  bill  be  amended  by  adding 
after  the  word  "section"— you  will  find  the 
word  "section"  in  the  second  section,  the 
second  line— it  is  a  new  subsection  ( 1 )  really, 
which  reads  as  follows:  "After  public  notice 
of  a  call  for  tenders."  And  that  the  present 
No.  (1)  be  renumbered  No.  (2).  Any  com- 
ments on  this?  The  member  for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  member  for  Essex  South 
should  speak  first. 

Mr.  Paterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  most 
of  the  debate  was  carried  this  afternoon  but 
we  in  our  party  feel  that  contracts  of  this 
nature,  wherever  possible— and  we  feel  that 
in  this  instance  these  types  of  contracts  and 
contracts  in  the  future— should  be  called  by 
public  tender  rather  than  by  invitation. 

An  hon.  member:  It  makes  good  sense. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 
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Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of 
my  colleague  from  Essex  South  I  carmot 
underline  too  much  the  importance  of  the 
fact  that  hereafter  all  contracts  between 
municipalities  and  this  ministry  will  have 
this  stamp  of  approval— that  no  tender  is 
necessary.  It  opens  a  door  so  wide  that  what 
can  happen  scares  me.  The  minister,  as  we 
mentioned  this  afternoon,  will  not  always 
be  in  charge  of  this  ministry  and  so  from 
here  on  it's  a  wide-open  door.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand the  minister  allowing  this  thing  to 
happen,  knowing  his  record  in  public  service. 
It's  an  insidious  thing;  it's  so  powerful  and 
dangerous.  It's  going  to  andermine  our  whole 
municipal  control  across  the  province  insofar 
as  tendering  on  contracts  is  concerned. 

If  you  allow  this  bill  to  go  through,  in 
efiFect  you're  saying  to  municipalities  that 
tendering  is  no  good  any  more.  The  pro- 
posal system,  as  the  Tories  in  Queen's  Park 
want  it,  is  the  ongoing  thing  now,  the  yard- 
stick. I  think  it's  so  serious  I  implore  the 
minister  to  put  the  safeguard  on  it,  to  please 
consider  the  fact  that  we  put  the  safe- 
guards on  for  the  future,  because  you  know 
and  I  know,  that  we  never,  never  come  in  to 
repeal  these  laws.  It's  on  there  for  a  life- 
time. I  think  you'll  open  the  door  wide  to 
corruption  that  we've  never  seen  before. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  a  point  of  order,  would  you  explain 
to  me  where  that  amendment  will  appear  in 
the  original  bill? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  really  think,  if  the  mover 
would  allow  me,  that  these  words  are  meant 
to  be  inserted  in  the  present  subsection  (1) 
before  the  words,  "The  minister."  In  other 
words,  that  subsection  (1)  starts  out  with: 
"After  public  notice  of  call  for  tenders,  the 
minister  and  a  municipality  may—" 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Will  it  be  part  of  87c?  That's 

what  we  want  to  know. 

'  i  '   ■  ■•' 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Paterson:  That  will  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Chairman:  This  isn't  self-contained  in 
itself. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  It  doesn't  make  sense,  though. 

Mr.  Chairman:  It  msy  make  more  sense  in 
tliere.  v(f  (^^1)  -tVIki  t 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  is  a  very  reason- 
able fellow. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  that  clear? 


Mr.  Gisbom:  Yes,  it's  clear. 

Mr.  Chairman:  So  really,  subsection  (1) 
would  read:  "After  public  notice  of  a  call 
for  tenders,  the  minister  and  a  municipality 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  to  provide—" 
No,  that  doesn't  make  sense  either. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  still 
doesn't  make  sense,  but  I  think  we  all  get 
the  point,  which  is  that  without  any  public 
call  for  tenders  the  minister  is  being  author- 
ized to  select  and  enter  into  agreements. 
Without  being  too  refined  about  the  wording 
of  it- 
Mr.  Singer:  Rough  and  ready  politics. 
Mr.  Renwick:  —I  think  there's  some  merit. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  The  principle 
stands. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  know  what  the  minister's 
answer  is.  I'd  like  to  move  on  to  another 
point  in  coimection  with  that  clause.  Why  is 
it  that  the  minister,  dealing  with  a  specific 
proposal  related  to  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
area  and  an  experiment  in  that  area,  wants 
to  have  an  ongoing,  continuing  authority  in 
the  bill?  This  is  one  of  the  major  points  that 
bothers  us  about  the  bill.  Can  the  minister 
give  us  his  answer  as  to  why  he  wants  a 
wide-open  authority  when  he  is  always  talk- 
ing about  a  limited  proposal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pointed 
out  that  I  have  an  amendment  to  subsection 
(2)  which  I  think  will  answer  the  member's 
question.  We're  dealing  now  with  subsection 
(1). 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  want  to  deal  with  subsec- 
tion (1).  This  is  a  wide-open  authority  from 
now  orl  for  the  minister  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  municipality  across  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  My  imderstanding  is  that 
what  you're  talking  about  when  you're  speak- 
ing about  an  experimental  or  demonstration 
project  related  to  public  transportation  is  the 
one  which  has  been  the  topic  of  the  discus- 
sion and  the  proposal.  Why  does  the  minister 
want  an  ongoing  authority  to  enter  into  an 
identical  agreement,  or  a  different  agreement, 
about  this  kind  of  a  project  with  any  munici- 
pality across  the  province? 

•■™;rrf>  .it/ 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
point  out  that  presently  we  have  in  legisla- 
tion exactly  what  you're  saying  I  should  per- 
haps not  have  in  future.  We  do  have  that 
now  in  legislation.  It  has  gone  through  the 
Legislature    in    the    following    words:    "The 
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minister  and  a  municipality  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  to  provide  an  experimental  or 
demonstration  project  related  to  public  trans- 
portation." 

That  has  been  the  law  for  the  past  number 
of  years.  That  is,  in  fact,  the  law  as  it  stands 
to  date.  That  was  the  law  that  enabled  us 
to  have  the  dial-a-bus  demonstration  in  Bay 
Ridges,  the  demonstration  project  in  Sua- 
bury,  and  the  dial-a-bus  experimentation  that 
will  take  place  in  the  northern  part  of  Tor- 
onto. It  is  under  this  legislation  which  is 
presently  in  the  Public  Transportation  and 
Highway  Improvement  Act. 

We  repealed  subsection  (5)  which  read  as 
follows:  "The  minister  and  a  municipality 
may  enter  into  an  agreement  to  provide  an 
experimental  or  demonstration  project  related 
to  public  transportation."  It  was  wide  open. 
The  only  words  that  were  added  were:  "or  to 
sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  all,  or  any 
part  of."  As  I  explained  this  afternoon,  the 
reason  we  wanted  those  words  added  M'as,  in 
fact,  that  parts  of  the  demonstration  project 
at  the  CNE  may  not  be  able  to  be  kept  or 
utilized,  and  we  want  to  be  able  to  dispose 
of  them.  So,  basically,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
the  hon.  member  is  taking  exception  to,  is 
what  I  know  has  been  the  law  and  is  the  law 
as  it  stands  today,  until  that  section  is  re- 
pealed. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  I  wonder  if 
the  minister  might  answer  why  he  would  not 
accede  to  what  appears  to  be  a  very  sensible 
amendment  to  this  legislation.  I  heard  you 
before,  on  the  debate  earlier  in  the  day,  and 
you  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  was  really 
no  problem  because  you  and  your  red  book- 
unfortunately  I  never  saw  the  book,  but  in 
fact  you  have  had  a  number  of  companies 
which  have  tendered  on  this  project  and 
slowly  you  are  working  down  until  what  you 
are  left  with  is  one,  two  or  three  companies 
left  in  the  whole  process. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  started  with  three,  he's 
down  to  two  and  he's  going  to  accept  one. 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  well  you  mentioned  I  think 
eight  or  so  companies,  and  I  appreciate  that 
in  that  field  you  are  somewhat  limited  in  the 
number  of  companies  which  can  participate, 
but  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  that 
this  piece  of  legislation  does  not  limit  you  to 
having  this  track  around  the  CNE.  You  can 
have  all  sorts  of  other  experimental  projects 
going   on   which  you  have  not  had  tenders 


for,  where  you  might  want  to  experiment 
with  some  other  companies.  That  is  the  point 
that  concerns  us. 

We  appreciate  what  you  are  saying  about 
the  fact  that  in  this  project  you've  got  pos- 
sibly two  companies  in  mind,  but  this  legis- 
lation does  not  limit  you  to  what  is  going  to 
go  on  for  1975  or  whatever  year  it  s  going 
to  happen— apparently  1975— in  relation  to 
that  project  and  thats  what  we  take  excep- 
tion to.  We've  seen  abuses  in  the  past.  It's 
not  as  though  we  are  trying  to  raise  a  red 
herring  here.  We've  seen  abuses  in  this  field 
in  the  past,  not  necessarily  in  your  depart- 
ment but  in  other  deparbnents,  and  we're 
saying  that  the  taxpayers  of  this  province  are 
entitled  to  the  best  deal  possible  and  this  is 
why  we  suggest  the  question  of  public 
tenders. 

I  think  the  member  for  Grey-Bruce  makes 
a  good  point  as  well,  because  you  are  in  fact 
the  minister  and  this  government  has  been 
trying  to  encourage  municipalities  to  be  com- 
petitive, to  have  tenders,  to  get  things  going 
to  try  to  save  the  taxpayers  money,  and  here 
you're  prepared  to  enter  into  or  accept  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  does  not  call  for 
that. 

If  the  minister  was  able  to  assure  us  here 
today  that  this  piece  of  legislation  limits  him 
to  one  project  at  the  CNE  I  don't  think  we 
would  have  much  objection.  But  this  is  a 
blank  cheque,  so  to  speak,  to  enter  into  all 
sorts  of  agreements.  Surely  the  minister  must 
realize  that  the  amendment  my  colleague 
brought  in  is  a  very  sensible  amendment. 

I  don't  see  any  objection.  I  can't  see  why 
the  minister  would  not  accept  this  really, 
very  frankly,  and  I  think  the  member  for 
Grey-Bruce  has  made  a  good  point.  We  might 
be  able  to  trust  you  but  maybe  you  won't  be 
around  that  long.  You  know,  1975  is  coming 
on  and  the  way  things  are  going  you  might 
not  be  around  after,  so  I  suggest  to  you  that 
if  we  are  passing  legislation  in  this  House  we 
should  try  to  pass  the  best  possible  legis- 
lation. 

We  are  trying  to  co-operate.  We  are  all  in 
this  together,  so  why  not  accept  our  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  comments  or 
questions  on  this  amendment?  The  hon. 
minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only— and  I  think  it  makes  as  much  good 
sense  as  the  proposed  amendment  does— re- 
iterate that  there  were  literally  hundreds  of 
components    that   were   examined,    that   any 
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company  could  have  made  a  submission,  that 
in  fact  eight  companies  did  make  submissions, 
that  in  fact- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Would  the  minister  permit  a 
question? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  The  hon. 
minister  has  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  No,  I  will  accept  the 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey-Bruce. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  still  don't  see  why  we 
should  put  all-embracing  legislation  on  the 
books  of  Ontario  forever  to  suit  this  one  plan. 
We  are  in  favour  of  what  you  are  trying  to 
do  but  don't  give  us  blanket  legislation. 

Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):  You 
voted  against  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Roy:  Don't  talk.  You  don't  even  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  You  voted  against  it 
this  afternoon.  Don't  you  forget  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please. 

Mr.  Sargent:  We  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  what  you  are  trying  to  do  but 
don't  tie  us  down  forever  to  a  blank-cheque 
deal.  I  think  you  will  appreciate  what  we  are 
trying  to  say. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  You  fel- 
lows will  remember  that  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Roy:  That's  history. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  say  again  that  there  is  no  way  this  could 
now  be  put  out  to  tender.  I  think  that  anyone 
with  any  common  sense— and  I  think  you  all 
have  that  common  sense— would  agree  that 
there  is  no  possible  way  this  could  now  be 
put  out  to  tender.  This  has  not  been  done 
secretly.  From  the  time  that  we  instituted 
this  particular  demonstration  project,  from 
the  time  that  we  got  into  this,  the  world  has 
known  that  we  are  trying  to  find  a  new 
Intermediate-capacity  system. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  world  didn't  know  it  until 
you  made  the  presentation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  Do  you  not  agree  with  me  that 
this  legislation  does  not  limit  you  to  entering 
any  agreement  on  that  red  book  of  yours? 


An  hon.  member:  No. 

Mr.  Roy:  You  are  not  limited  to  that,  that's 
the  problem. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:   Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
come  back  to  the  fact  that  there  is  legisla- 
tion presently  on  the  books  of  this  province- 
Mr.  W.  Newman:  Two  wrongs  don't  make 
a  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  —and  this  was  passed  by 
this  Legislature,  that  says  the  minister  and  a 
municipality  may  enter  into  an  agreement  to 
provide  an  experimental  or  demonstration 
project  related  to  public  transportation  carte 
blanche.  And  that  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Roy:  We  don't  want  any  more  of  that! 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  That  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Sargent:  It  is  wrong;  it  is  wrong  legis- 
lation, 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  Order  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  has 
not  been  abused;  and  it  has  been  on  the 
books  for  five  or  six  years.  We  have  brought 
in  the  demonstration  of  the  dial-a-bus  pro- 
ject, which  is  a  tremendous  success.  We  have 
brought  in  the  GO  Transit  system,  which  is 
a  great  success.  Let's  have  a  few  pluses  for 
this  particular  ministry. 

Mr.  Sargent:  But  this  is  for  all  over  On- 
tario, though. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ready  for  the  question? 
All  those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Paterson's  mo- 
tion will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 
In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 
I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  W.  Newman:  You  stand  alone. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You've  left  the  door  wide 
open.  You  can  do  anything  you  want  to  do 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order  please.  The 
member  has  had  his  opportunity. 

Mr.  Sargent:  The  minister  can  just  keep 
on  doing  what  he's  doing.  Great  stuff. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please.  Any  other 
comments,  questions  or  amendments  before 
section  87c(2)? 
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Mr.  Faterson:  Is  it  possible,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  move  another  amendment  to  that  section? 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  you  didn't  amend  any 
section.  You  were  attempting  to  add  to  it  and 
it  didn't  carry;  so  there  is  no  section  changed 
or  carried. 

Mr.  Faterson:  So  that  can't  be  added  to? 

Mr.  Roy:  Yes,  but  he  wanted  to  make  an 
addition. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  didn't  say  that.  If  you 
want  to  talk  about  subsection  (1),  you  are 
in  order. 

Mr.  Faterson:  Right,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like 
to  add  after  the  word  "transportation,"  which 
is  the  last  word  in  subsection  (1),  the  words 
"in  the  intermediate-capacity  transportation 
system." 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Okay, 
Confine  it  to  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  Very  good. 

Mr.  Roy:  This  is  going  to  come  back  to 
haunt  the  minister. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Faterson  moves  that 
subsection  (1)  of  section  2  of  Bill  93  be 
amended  by  adding  after  the  words  "trans- 
portation" the  words  "in  the  intermediate- 
capacity  transportation  system." 

Mr.  Faterson:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  at- 
tempt to  confine  this  legislation  to  the  specific 
proposal  at  hand,  which  has  been  spoken 
about  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  comments?  The 
hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
come  back  to  the  point  that  under  this  par- 
ticular legislation,  which  is  presently  on  the 
books,  we  can  now  have  demonstration  pro- 
jects relating  to  dial-a-bus,  GO  bus  or  what- 
ever we  may  want,  and  we  have  not  abused 
that.  To  take  away  that  right  and  limit  it 
only  to  the  intermediate-capacity  system 
would  mean  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  have 
any  more  dial-a-bus  projects. 

Mr.  Faterson:  We  don't  trust  your  suc- 
cessor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Ottawa,  for  instance, 
wants  a  dial-a-bus  demonstration  project. 
The  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  (Mr.  Cas- 
sidy)  isn't  in  his  seat  right  now,  but  were  he 
here  I  think  he  would  want  us  to  be  able 
to  enter  into  a  dial-a-bus  demonstration  pro- 


ject with  the  city  of  Ottawa.  We  need  this 
to  be  able  to  do  other  things  besides  the 
intermediate-capacity  system. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Why  can't  you  tender  for  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Ready  for 
the  question? 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Paterson's  motion 
will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it.  I  de- 
clare the  motion  lost. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Like  a  bunch  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Givens:  You  weren't  even  listening. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Now,  any  comments,  ques- 
tions or  amendments  to  subsection  (2)(a)? 

Mr.  Faterson:  Yes,  I'd  like  to  move  an 
amendment  to  subsection  (2)(a)  after  the  word 
"corporation"  in  the  first  line,  which  now 
reads,  "The  minister  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  a  firm  or  corporation  .  .  ." 
I  would  add  to  that,  "and  that  Canadian 
content  and  Canadian  technology  shall  have 
prime  consideration  in  any  such  agreement." 

Mr.  Sargent:  That's  like  motherhood.  What 
does  the  minister  think  about  that? 

Mr.  Givens:  Vote  against  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Faterson  moves  that 
subsection  (2)  of  section  2  be  amended  by 
adding  after  the  word  "corporation"  the  fol- 
lowing words,  "and  that  Canadian  content 
and  Canadian  technology  shall  have  prime 
consideration  in  any  such  agreement." 

Mr.  Faterson;  Mr.  Chairman,  we  certainly 
accept  the  hon.  minister's  explanation  of  this 
afternoon  that  it  was  his  intent  in  this  par- 
ticular instance  to  have  approximately  70  per 
cent  Canadian  content  in  these  enterprises, 
but  it  says  nothing  about  any  future  develop- 
ment, such  as  in  the  case  of  Ottawa  or  other 
areas  that  the  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications  may  enter  into.  We'd  like 
to  have  this  assurance  enshrined  in  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

An  hon.  member:  Right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
always  the  prime  consideration,  so  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hurrahl 
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Mr.  Chairman:  We  had  better  put  it  to  the 
House  then.  Shall  this  motion  carry? 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  motion  has  been  carried? 
Okay.  That's  great. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Miller  (Muskoka):  Go  on,  stand 
up  and  talk  against  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  flexibility 
of  this  government  should  go  down  on  the 
record  for  today,  April  24.  I  think  this  is 
incredible. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some 
amendments  as  well.  I  apologize  to  the  min- 
ister for  coming  in  a  minute  or  two  late. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  On  which 
section? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  On  section  2,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  To  (a),  (b),  or  (c)? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Chairman:  To  (a),  (b),  or  (c)? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mine  all 
came  in  under  new  numbering— (3),  (4),  (5) 
and  (6). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  a  minute  now.  We 
aren't  quite  that  far  yet.  We  are  still  dealing 
with  section  2. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  fine.  I  just  wanted  to 
put  my  claim  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  that's  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  carried  up  as  far 
as  subsection  (b)  and  I  believe  the  minister 
has  an  amendment  to  subsection  (b). 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thought  the  member  for  York-Forest  Hill 
made  a  good  point  this  afternoon.  I  might 
point  out  there  was  never  any  intention  for 
us  to  get  into  a  transit  system  competition 
with  anyone  else,  and  the  way  that  subsection 
reads  I  think  that  could  be  the  interpretation. 
I  move  that  section  2  of  the  bill  be  amended 
by  adding  in  subsection  (2)(b)  the  word 
"demonstration"  after  the  words  "part  of  a," 
so  that  the  section  will  now  read:  "to  design, 
develop,  construct,  test,  and  operate  all  or 
any  part  of  a  demonstration  transit  system 
related  to  public  transportation." 


Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  this  motion  carry? 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  there  anything  on  sub- 
section (c)?  Then  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  has  new  sections  to  add. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  know  that  you  will  accept 
these  amendments  as  being  in  order  as  far  as 
the  House  is  concerned.  I  am  just  getting 
them  copied  right  now  and  the  page  will  be 
in  in  a  minute  with  them. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh  well,  we'll  wait  for  you. 
How  long  are  you  going  to  be?  Ten  minutes? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  first  one,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  that  section  2  of  Bill  93  be  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section,  subsection  (3)— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Isn't  that  (d)? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Just  a  minute  now.  Section 
2— all  right,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  a  bit  confusing  with  the 
numbering  Mr.  Chairman— by  adding  a  new 
section,  87c(3)  "AU  such  agreements  shall  be 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in  Council."  This  is  a  requirement  that 
the  cabinet  approves  and  the  minister  cannot 
go  in  on  his  own  hook.  We  have  great  con- 
fidence in  the  present  minister,  but  given  the 
pending  vacancy  near  the  top  of  the  cabinet, 
this  man  might  not  be  the  minister  for  very 
long.  We  don't  know  who  might  take  his 
place- 
Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  He  might 
be  the  next  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —and  if  it  was  the  Solicitor 
General,  for  example,  we  woidd  insist  that  it 
be  approved  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  Stick 
to  the  argument. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  That  applies  equally  to  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  hon.  member  has  a  weak  argument,  he 
gets  down  to  personahties. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members: 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  my 
colleague  is  waiting  for  the  amendment  to 
come— 

Mr.  Singer:  Renwick  to  the  rescue. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  —perhaps  I  could  ask  the 
minister,  is  there  any  significance  in  the 
amendment  which  he  introduced  in  not  using 
the  words  "experimental"  or  "demonstration" 
in  the  amendment  which  he  proposed  to  item 
(b),  subsection  (2)  of  section  87c,  and  also 
why  are  those  words  not  equally  applicable 
in  item  ( c )  ?  Would  the  minister  explain  why 
they  don't  apply  to  item  ( c )  ? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Experimental,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  mean  something  that  we  are 
experimenting  on;  a  demonstration  is  in  fact 
showing.  We  would  operate  a  demonstration 
project  but  probably  not  operate  an  experi- 
mental project. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  why,  Mr,  Chairman,  do 
they  not  apply  to  item  ( c )  ? 

Mr.  Singer:  Out,  out  damned  spot!  Yes. 
Out,  out  damned  White. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  it  a  blue  study  as  opposed 
to  a  brown  study? 

Mr.  Singer:  Have  we  got  the  copies  yet? 
Oh,  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are 
interchangeable.  I  would  have  no  objection 
to  adding  that  "experimental"  in  section  (c). 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  the  word  demonstration 
in  item  (c)  as  well? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  is  adding  the  word;  he  is 
accepting  your  amendment. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  don't  know  that  he  is.  I 
am  just  curious  as  to  the  reason. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  The  reason,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  be  that  by  the  time  the  demon- 
stration project  is  over  and  after  it  has  been 
proved,  it  then  becomes,  when  it  is  con- 
structed, a  transit  system.  It  is  no  longer  an 
experimental  or  demonstration  project. 

I  might  mention  the  purpose  of  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  in  order  that  the  government 
may  have  all  the  patents,  rights,  accimiulated 
knowledge,  experience,  data,  knowhow,  secret 
processes,  formulae,  technology,  techniques, 
procedures,  studies,  test  results,  programmes, 
technical  and  other  information.  That  is  the 
reason  that  we  want  that  section  in;  so  that 
we  can  have  it  all-embracing  under  the 
umbrella  of  the  government  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Cassidy  has  moved  that 
Bill  93  be  amended  by  adding  the  following 
to  section  2,  under  87c,  a  new  section,  sub- 
section (c)  as  follows— 


Mr.  Cassidy:  Subsection  (3). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Subsection  (3),  I  mean, 
not  (c):  "All  such  agreements  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council." 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  just 
say  a  word  to  that  now  that  we  do  have 
copies.  I  hope  the  opposition  have  got  a 
copy.  The  member  for  St.  George  (Mrs. 
Campbell)  indicates  that  she  has  a  copy 
which  she  can  make  available  and  the  minis- 
ter has  a  copy,  too. 

This  is  very  simple.  The  point  was  raised 
a  number  of  times  in  the  debate  and  I  don't 
think  that  the  minister  really  will  object  to 
this  particular  one.  It  is  simply  an  assurance 
that  the  cabinet  does  approve  the  expendi- 
tures—this is  a  principle  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment. When  there  are  expenditures  there 
should  be  approval  by  a  board  such  as  cabi- 
net. It  is  a  protection  for  this  Legislature 
and  for  the  people  of  Ontario,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  projects  which  may 
be  approved  under  the  legislation  as  it  stands 
right  now  are  unlimited  in  amount,  except 
insofar  as  there  is  a  limit  to  what  you  can 
define  as  experimental. 

I  believe  that  the  costing  for  the  two-mile 
track  down  at  the  CNE  grounds  is  of  the 
order  of  $15  milhon  or  $20  million.  That  in 
itself  is  a  very  substantial  kind  of  expendi- 
ture. It  is  a  quarter  of  the  amount  that  was 
to  be  raised  by  the  energy  tax  and  that  cer- 
tainly should  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
cabinet  as  a  whole. 

The  minister  will  probably  say,  "Of  course 
that  is  going  to  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
cabinet  because  it  is  a  matter  of  government 
policy."  Well,  that  is  fine.  What  we  are  say- 
ing in  this  amendment  is  that  since  he  prob- 
ably agrees  that  it  ought  to  happen  anyway, 
therefore  let  it  be  a  matter  of  legislation 
rather  than  simply  a  matter  of  his  assurance. 

We  don't  know— and  we  will  come  to  this 
in  a  later  amendment— what  other  demonstra- 
tion projects  the  minister  has  in  mind  apart 
from  the  intermediate-capacity  rapid  transit 
project.  However,  administratively,  I  wovJd 
have  thought  that  if  the  minister  is  doling 
out  $5,000  and  $10,000  on  various  small  pro- 
jects that  can  still  be  given  routine  cabinet 
approval  without  unnecessarily  burdening  the 
cabinet  process.  It  still  remains  as  a  protec- 
tion for  this  Legislature  and  as  an  aspect  of 
the  collective  responsibility  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  to  bear  for  the  project  or  pro- 
jects that  the  minister  may  undertake.  I  hope 
he  accepts  this  one. 
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Mr.  Givens:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  minister  a  question.  The  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  said  that  the  two-mile  track 
at  the  CNE  was  going  to  cost  $15  million  or 
$20  million.  It  didn't  cost  that  much  to  tunnel 
the  Yonge  St.  extension.  Is  that  a  fact  that 
the  two-mile  track  at  the  exhibition  is  going 
to  cost- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  The  whole  system,  not  just 
the  track. 

Mr.  Givens:  You  said  two  miles  of  track 
was  going  to  cost  $15  million  or  $20  million. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  whole  system  including 
the  cars. 

Mr.  Paterson:  That  isn't  what  you  said. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  You  should 
be  accurate. 

Mr.  Givens:  Even  the  whole  system,  Mr. 
Chairman— is  it  going  to  cost  $15  million  or 
$20  million  for  the  whole  system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset  of  this  debate  that  I 
would  be  unable  to  mention  anything  be- 
cause we  are  negotiating  with  the  two  con- 
tractors. 

Mr.  Givens:  Where  does  he  get  such  a 
figure? 

Mr.  Singer:  You  should  give  us  the  ball 
park  figure. 

Mr.  Givens:  Give  us  the  ball  park  figure. 
I  mean,  the  statement  he  made  is  frightening. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  might  as  well  have  kept 
the  seven  per  cent  energy  tax. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  That  is  not 
under  discussion  at  this  point,  anyway. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  before 
coming  to  the  main  point  of  the  amendment 
I  could  help  the  minister  whose  hands  are 
obviously  tied  by  the  fact  that  negotiations 
are  in  progress. 

The  costing  of  the  three  systems  in  the 
three  cities  concerned  was  of  the  order  of 
$13  million,  $16  million  and  $17  million  a 
mile.  That  included  rolling  stock  and  it  in- 
cluded double-track  line.  If  one  assumes  that 
the  single-track  line- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  amendment. 


An  hon.  member:  Sit  down. 

Mr.   Cassidy:   I'm  just  trying  to  help  the 
hon.  member  for  York-Forest  Hill- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  it's  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —in  suggesting  that  the  $15 
million  figure  is  reasonable.  I'd  like  the 
minister's  reaction  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  looks  as  though  he  needs 
counsel. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  minister  have  a 
comment  on  the  first  amendment? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He's  breathing  hard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  hardly  make  these 
copies  out,  but  I  heard  the  amendment  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  was 
referring  to.  I  would  merely  point  out  that 
presently  this  minister  and  my  predecessors 
and  my  successors  deal  with  a  budget  of 
some  $700  million,  and  this  is— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Of  how  much? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Approximately  $700 
million.  And  this  is  rather  a  large  siun  of 
money;  it's  rather  an  onerous  responsibility. 
We  accept  that  responsibility  and  in  the 
light  of  that  kind  of  responsibility  I  feel  that 
the  minister  should  be  the  one  who  should 
be  able  to  enter  into  this  particular  contract 
on  his  own. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  come  on  now!  Oh,  Mr. 
Chairman,  surely  at  this  point,  while  we're 
embarking  on  this  kind  of  fantasy  in  dream- 
land, surely  the  minister  must  give  us  some- 
thing better  than  that  he  has  grave  responsi- 
bilities to  spend  $700  million. 

He  is  embarking  on  something  that  has 
never  been  tried  before.  He's  embarking  on 
a  new  Davis  memorial.  We  are  going  to 
initiate  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough 
Centre  (Mr.  Drea)  into  something  brand  new 
in  the  world  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Givens:  Buckminster  Fuller. 

Mr.  Singer:  And  somewhere  out  of  the  blue 
he  should  be  able  to  pull  a  figure.  Is  it  $1 
million?  Is  it  $10  million?  Is  it  $50  million? 
Does  the  government  really  need  the  $65 
million  that  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  aban- 
doned this  afternoon? 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  isn't  good  enough 
to  have  the  minister  tell  us  about  his  onerous 
burdens  of  being  a  minister  of  the  cabinet. 
He  must  tell  us  how  much  this  silly  experi- 
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ment  is  going  to  cost  the  people  of  Ontario. 
Obviously  the  government  is  determined  to 
carry  this  through,  but  how  much  is  it  going 
to  cost  us?  How  much  is  the  government 
going  to  waste  down  at  the  Exhibition? 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  Let  the 
member  for  Downsview  tell  usi 

Mr.  Singer:  Well,  tell  us! 
Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Well- 
Mr.  Givens:  If  it's  $20  million,  it's  an  awful 
lot  of  bread. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Mr.  Singer:  Tell  us  how  much  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman:  An  answer  was  given  to 
that  earlier. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  wasn't  an  answer  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Well,  it's  the  only  answer 
he  could  give. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  the  minister  have  a 
comment  on  it? 

Mr.  Singer:  It's  none  of  our  business.  We 
have  no  right  to  knowl 

Mr.  Givens:  The  minister  will  hear  about 
it  if  it's  $20  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  merely 
pointed  out— and  I  pointed  this  out  at  the 
opening  today— that  there  are  $7  million  in 
my  estimates  that  relate  to  this  for  the  year 
1973-1974.  We  will  be  going  into  the  esti- 
mates for  my  ministry  within  the  next  week 
or  two  weeks.  At  that  time  there  viill  be 
ample  opportunity  to  debate  the  $7  million. 
I  signed  a  contract  on  behalf  of  the  ministry 
on  the  Tobermory  ferry  in  the  Grey-Bruce 
riding  for  $13  million  or  $14  million. 

Mr.  Singer:  What's  that  got  to  do  vdth  it? 

An  hon.  member:  An  awful  lot. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Simply,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  cabinet  has  faith  in  this  minister. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister  is 
asking  for  a  blank  cheque. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  cabinet  has  faith?  What 
does  that  prove? 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister  is 
asking  for  a  blank  cheque,  and  surely  before 
he  is  given  this  blank  cneque  he  should  have 
learned  a  lesson  from  what  happened  here 


this  afternoon.  Surely  the  minister  has  a  re- 
sponsibility—and he's  not  a  stupid  man;  he 
has  substantial  intelligence. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  I  agree. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  misguided,  mind  you. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  minister  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  tell  us  how  much  he  has  in  mind 
that  this  fable  and  fantasy  is  going  to  cost  the 
people  of  Ontario.  Tell  us  what  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  waste  down  at  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

Mr.  Turner:  The  member  doesn't  agree 
with  transportation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  again  point  out  that  we  are 
presently  negotiating  contracts  vdth  the  two 
remaining  contestants. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Those  contracts  will  be 
signed  this  week.  I  am  not  going  to  be  sucked 
into  any  position  of  divulging  anything  that 
is  happening  vis-a-vis  each  of  the  companies 
that  are  vying  for  this  contract.  That's  the 
last  thing  that  I  want  to  have  done. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ready  for  the  question? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  that's  not 
the  question  that  we're  asking  him.  We're 
not  asking  him  for  an  exact  dollar-and-cent 
figure.  Is  he  talking  in  the  vicinity  of  $5  mil- 
lion, or  $10  million,  or  $15  million,  or  $20 
million?  Surely  the  people  of  Ontario  are 
entitled  to  have  that  ball  park  kind  of  figure? 
If  the  minister  is  not  prepared  to  give  us  that 
kind  of  information,  how  can  we  expect  that 
he  is  going  to  be  honest  with  the  people  of 
Ontario? 

Mr.  Givens:  And  while  he's  at  it,  has  he 
stopped  beating  his  wife? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  really 
don't  indulge  in  ball  park  figures.  I  just  don't. 

Mr.  Singer:  Or  any  figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  And  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  successful  applicant  is  chosen  May  1, 
both  contracts  become  public  documents. 

Mr.  Singer:  After  it's  done  he  tells  us. 
Shame! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ready  for  the  question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  For  the 
minister's  benefit,  I  would  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier,  that  is,  that  the  amount  will  be  $15 
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million    to    $20   million.    If  that   estimate    is 

wrong,  then  I  would  image  it  will  be  higher 

rather  than  lower.  If  the  minister  wishes  to 

deny  that,  I  suggest  that  he- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Order,    please.    That    has 

nothing  to  do  with  this  amendment.  All  those 

in  favour- 
Mr.   Civens:    I   think  neither   one   of  you 

knows. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  However,  given  the  minister's 
silence,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  those 
figures  had  better  stand  on  the  record.  The 
problem  that  we  were  raising,  though,  is  not 
even  the  expenditure  of  money  down  at  the 
Exhibition,  it's  the  fact  that  the  whole  system 
that  the  province  is  proposing  right  now  has 
got  some  pretty  basic  and  fundamental  kinds 
of  inconsistencies.  I  don't  think  that  the 
minister,  with  all  of  his  talent,  is  really  going 
to  be  able  to  justify  them  when  he  seeks  to, 
as  he  did  not  this  afternoon. 

I  wonder,  though,  in  a  more  genial  kind  of 
tone,  whether  the  minister  would  accept  that 
this  decision  about  the  intermediate-capacity 
rapid  transit  project  is  really  something  differ- 
ent from  a  Tobermory  ferry  or  the  extension 
of  Highway  599  up  in  the  member  for  Thun- 
der Bay's  (Mr.  Stokes)  riding  or  a  connecting 
link  to  the  village  of  Manotick  or  the  routine 
kinds  of  things  that  he  is  doing.  I  wonder 
whether,  therefore,  he  would  accept  a  slight 
amendment  to  that  amendment  I  just  offered 
him  in  these  terms  to  make  it  read,  that  all 
such  agreements  requiring  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  $500,000  should  be  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  by 
doing  that,  then  we  do  really  single  out  the 
intermediate-capacity  rapid  transit  project, 
because  that  is  the  project  at  which  this  is 
directed.  I  think  that  not  just  the  minister, 
but  his  cabinet,  should  really  take  responsi- 
bility for  that,  and  more  responsibility  than 
is  taken  just  by  Management  Board  saying, 
"Okay,  we'll  spend  $20  million  on  it  this 
year,"  and  that  kind  of  thing.  We  want  a 
decision;  we  want  to  see  that  the  man  who 
makes  decisions  in  the  seat  over  there  is,  in 
fact,  involved  and  doesn't  try  to  let  the  minis- 
ter loose  like  a  rat  from  a  sinking  ship- 
does  a  rat  sink  from  a  ship?— anyway,  to  let 
the  minister  loose,  to  cut  him  adrift,  if  he 
finds  that  the  minister's  pipedreams  are  not 
working. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  minister,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  comments  that  we  have  offered 


from  this  side— perhaps  different  from  the 
comments  of  the  official  opposition,  who 
don't  want  public  transit  at  all— are  genuinely 
directed  toward  the  need  for  more  public 
transit  and  toward  a  much  greater  invest- 
ment. They  are  a  reflection  of  our  fear  that 
the  minister  may  have  been  duped  by  all  of 
this  expertise,  because  of  the  noted  capacity 
for  even  the  best  paid  experts  in  the  world 
to  make  some  pretty  grievous  mistakes. 

Anyway,  would  the  minister  accept  a 
$500,000  limit,  so  if  he  wants  to  give  $200,000 
for  another  Bay  Ridges  project,  that's  fine? 
Or  if  he  wants  to  do  some  other  innovative 
project,  and  I  would  hope  there  would  be  a 
few  in  Thunder  Bay  and  Sudbury  and  some 
cities  of  the  north,  rather  than  always  in  the 
south,  he's  got  the  freedom  to  do  that  and  the 
administrative  flexibility.  But  on  major  demon- 
stration projects,  he  would  require  cabinet 
approval. 

Mr.  Givens:  The  estimate  on  Ontario  Place 
wasn't— 

Mr.  Singer:  That  was  when  they  started. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  that  I  cannot  accept  that,  and  I  will  give 
the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  a  very 
valid  reason  why.  The  demonstration  project 
for  two  of  his  colleagues  for  the  city  of  Sud- 
bury amoimt  to  $3  million. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  so?  My  colleagues  wouldn't 
object  to  getting  cabinet  approval. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  The  point  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  these  demonstration  projects  that 
we  are  presently  carrying  on  relate  to  other 
things  besides  intermediate  capacity.  We  have 
had  this  power,  this  carte  blanche  power,  as 
you  call  it,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Carton  blanche,  I  think  they 
are  calling  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  It  has  not  been  abused. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  is  to  stop  it  and  what's 
$20  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  We  do  have  the  dial-a- 
bus  which  is  a  project  that  has  received 
recognition  all  over  the  continent.  We  have 
the  GO  system  which,  despite  some  people 
who  have  criticized  it,  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous success.  We  have  our  air  demonstration 
in  northern  Ontario.  We  have  many  demon- 
strations going  on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ready  for  the  question? 
Those  in  favour— 
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Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Chairman,  you're  in  a  very 
impulsive  mood  tonight,  wanting  to  drive  this 
vote  through  by  your  using  the  powers  of 
the  monohth  over  there.  They  were  so  excit- 
able earlier  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  just  wanted  to  rise  for  a  mo- 
ment to  say  that  all  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
House  don't  especially  appreciate  the  sophis- 
try of  the  minister.  He  is,  of  course,  an  able 
politician— we  all  know  that— and  a  man  who 
has  some  tender  grasp  of  his  portfolio,  al- 
though it  may  be  eluding  him  in  this  particu- 
lar circumstance. 

But  he  knows,  as  everyone  in  the  House 
knows,  that  he  jeopardizes  the  contract  not 
for  one  moment  on  May  1,  to  give  us  a  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  cost.  He  doesn't  imperil 
the  contents;  he  doesn't  imperil  concluding 
the  agreement.  He  doesn't  risk  any  revelation 
before  the  fact.  He  would  do  himself  a  serv- 
ice and  the  Legislature  a  service  and  the 
public  a  service  were  he,  in  the  context  of 
this  bill,  to  give  us  a  sense  of  what  the  cost 
would  be  for  this  demonstration  project. 

He  may  make  specious  arguments— minis- 
ters do  in  defence  of  the  indefensible-but  let 
him  not  believe  that  those  of  us  on  this  side 
of  the  House  are  somehow  taken  in  by  it. 
For  him  to  say  $15  million  or  $18  million  or 
$20  million  doesn't  stop  him  from  signing  the 
contract  on  May  1.  It  does  no  damage  to 
those  who  have  submitted  contracts  to  him 
and  certainly  won't  particularly  detract  from 
the  excitement  of  the  announcement  itself, 
which  he  will  adorn  with  all  the  language 
and  statistics  he  needs  in  order  to  make  it  a 
page  one,  headline  story. 

What  my  colleague  from  Ottawa  Centre  is 
putting  to  the  minister  is  surely  valid.  The 
minister  is  entering  into  a  world  that  seems 
to  some  of  us  surreal.  He  casts  himself  in  the 
role  of  sorcerer's  apprentice.  We  will  see  how 
it  works.  We  are  all  profoundly  sceptical  of 
this  venture.  I  think  that  he  owes  it  to  the 
opposition  and  to  the  public  to  let  us  know  a 
little  more  specifically  what  is  involved.  I 
just  wanted  to  register  our  concern  at  this 
point  and  very  strong  support  for  the  con- 
tention of  the  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  at 
the  way  the  minister  is  behaving. 

If  I  can  add  a  gratuitous  aside,  it  is  not  in 
character  for  the  minister.  And  an  even  more 
gratuitous  aside  from  that,  this  is  precisely 
what  is  causing  the  minister's  government 
such  harassment  day  after  day— its  refusal  to 
come  clean  in  areas  of  extreme  public  impor- 
tance.  For  some   reason,   all  of  the   cabinet 


ministers  over  there  are  now  addicted  to  a 
conspiracy  of  silence  and  everything  they  do 
of  consequence  is  then  reversed. 

Mr.  Givens:  Straight  from  the  Watergate 
syndrome. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Spadina  was  reversed,  conflict 
of  interest  was  reversed,  election  financing 
was  reversed,  the  Queen's  Park  complex  was 
reversed,  regional  government  is  reversed,  the 
energy  tax  is  reversed.  The  government  is 
entering  into  one  ill-gotten  venture  after  an- 
other, and  it  is  raising  such  spectres  about 
itself  collectively  as  a  government  that  I  don't 
know  what's  wrong  with  it. 

Now  the  government  is  giving  us  a  piece 
of  legislation  for  which  it  wants  carte 
blanche,  that  it  knows  in  five  days  time  is 
going  to  lead  it  to  an  expenditure  in  excess 
of  $15  million  on  what  may  well  be  a  totally 
inappropriate  expenditure,  an  absolute  white 
elephant— a  catastrophe  in  the  field  of  public 
transportation.  And  the  government  won't 
even  condescend  to  tell  us  what  it  will  cost 
at  the  point  at  which  it  is  asking  legislative 
approval. 

Mr.  Singer:  Who  is  to  stop  it?  And  what's 
$20  million! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  some  woidd  say  the  gov- 
ernment is  arrogant.  I  don't.  I  just  think  it 
is  really  quite  foolish  and  that  all  of  its  mem- 
bers are  intoxicated  with  using  the  Legis- 
lature as  a  sort  of  private  forum  to  get  things 
out  of  the  way— and  that's  not  the  way  the 
Legislature  works. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  happens  in  here  day  after 
day.  Perhaps  the  minister  can  give  me  an 
example  of  another  piece  of  legislation  where 
in  effect  the  government  is  asking  for  ap- 
proval in  advance  of  an  enormous  expendi- 
ture for  a  project,  which  is  on  the  face  of  it 
questionable  and  in  the  substance  of  it  per- 
haps preposterous. 

Mr.  Givens:  It  is  not  even  a  project. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  it  is  not  even  a  project. 
I  mean  I  don't  mind  the  government- 
Mr.  Singer:  It's  just  a  ride  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion, that's  all. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  mind  the  government 
bailing  out  the  CNE,  but  this  is  going  to 
inordinate  lengths.  You  know,  $15  million  to 
$20  million  on  a  little  mini-ride  through  the 
CNE  seems  a  bit  much  and  I— 
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Mr.  Givens:  Paddy  Conklin  could  do  it 
cheaper  than  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  Paddy  Conklin  would  teU 
us  how  much  it  cost.  He  would  have  it  to  the 
penny. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  my  seat.  I  know 
that  I  am  intruding  on  your  exemplary 
patience.  The  minister  is  making  a  mistake. 
He  is  signing  the  contract  on  May  1  and 
without  jeopardizing  its  contents  one  jot,  he 
coTild  tell  us  in  general  terms  what  this  project 
is  going  to  cost  the  people  of  Ontario.  It 
bears  directly  on  this— that's  why  the  bill  is 
before  us.  Is  this  bill  not  before  us  because 
the  minister  has  to  have  approval  before 
entering  into  the  agreement?  Well,  then,  why 
does  he  ask  the  Legislature  for  agreement 
without  giving  us  an  idea  of  what  it  will  cost? 

Mr.  Givens:  We  want  to  know  how  much! 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  this  business  of  forever 
concealing  costs? 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  We 
don't  like  giving  the  government  carte 
blanche. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  really  resist  it  and  that's 
why  we  voted  against  it  on  second  reading. 
That's  why  we  are  moving  this  amendment. 
We  concur  with  the  government  in  its  wish 
for  public  transit,  but  not  these  supernatural 
schemes  which  the  government  dreams  up— 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  and  Buckminster 
Fuller  and  the  minister  and  his  associates. 

Mr.  Singer:  McCarthy  and  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Surely  you  can  give  us  more 
substance  than  this  when  you  are  asking  for 
this  kind  of  money.  I  am  sorry  we  will  have 
to  vote  against  you  on  this,  but  it  makes  no 
sense  your  hiding  in  this  case— no  sense  at  all. 

Mr.  Givens:  That's  the  kiss  of  death. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party 
may  not  have  been  in  the  Legislature  when 
I  mentioned  originally  that  I  presently  have 
power  to  carry  on  demonstration  projects. 
The  power  has  been  there  for  the  past  num- 
ber of  years. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  understand. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Well 
then,  take  this  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  And  I  point  out  to  you, 
as  I  pointed  out  to  you  when  I  introduced  the 
bill,  that  the  hon.  members  do  not  realize  it 


is  not  just  a  case  in  any  demonstration  project 
of  giving  ball  park  figures;  second,  it  is  a 
more  complete  picture  than  just  buying  a 
demonstration  project  at  the  CNE— 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  We  are  buying  all  the 
technology,  all  the  knowhow,  all  the  exper- 
tise; it  will  belong  to  this  province.  There- 
fore, supposing— and  I  just  pose  this  as  a 
supposition  to  you;  you  are  a  man  of  fairly 
good  sense- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  can  handle  supposition. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Supposing,  for  example, 
that  company  X  had  a  certain  price  for  the 
demonstration  project,  but  their  price  for  the 
other  was  excessive. 

Mr.  Lewis:  But  that's  not  the  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  It  is  the  point. 

Mr.    Cassidy:    We   are   simply   asking   the 
price- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  We  are  dealing  with  two 
companies,  and  there  is  no  way,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  am  going  to  jeopardize  four  years 
of  work  by  this  ministry  now  that  we  are 
down  to  the  wire.  I  stated  at  the  outset  the 
problem  that  I  had,  that  I  could  not  compare 
one  with  the  other  or  go  into  the  figures. 
I  just  cannot  do  it,  because  one  of  them  may 
have  been  low  on  the  demonstration  project, 
for  which  you  want  a  ball  park  figure,  and 
high  on  the  other  one- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  But  that  is  not  what  we  are 
asking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  —therefore,  that  would 
not  be  the  one  that  would  get  the  contract. 
It  is  a  very  difiBcult  question  you  are  asking. 

Mr.  Singer:  What  are  you  spending? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ready  for  the  question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  comment  on  the  obsessive  secrecy  of  the 
minister.  If  in  fact  he  had  the  power  to  do 
this,  then  I  am  not  sure  why  he  is  before  us. 
However,  he  should  be  enough  of  a  parlia- 
mentarian to  realize  that  sometimes  powers 
given  to  governments  are  in  fact  excessive, 
and  when  the  legislation  comes  before  us 
there  is  time  to  reconsider  whether  the  situa- 
tion that  prevailed  before  was  justifiable  or 
not. 
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I  guess  it  would  not  have  crossed  the 
minds  of  many  members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  that  the  minister  had  power  to  enter 
into  contracts  for  demonstration  projects. 
However,  now  that  we  are  seized  with  the 
question,  we  want  to  do  something  about  it. 
We  think  that  a  mistake  was  being  made; 
this  is  a  chance  to  correct  it. 

What  troubles  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
way  in  which  the  minister  is  acting.  We  are 
not  asking  how  much  Krauss-Maffei  is  bid- 
ding on  this  stage,  or  phase  2  or  phase  3, 
and  how  much  Hawker-Siddeley  are  bidding 
on  this  stage  and  how  much  their  overall  bid 
is  for  what  might  follow,  and  the  same  in 
relation  to  the  other  firm.  We  are  asking  a 
very  simple  question:  Are  they  both  between 
$15  million  and  $20  million,  or  between  $15 
million  and  $25  million  even,  or  are  they 
both  around  $10  million? 

The  requirements  for  the  project  are  set 
out  in  this  red  book.  I  would  imagine  that, 
in  the  same  way  as  you  don't  have  to  pay 
twice  as  much  for  a  Ford  car  as  you  have  to 
pay  for  a  Chevrolet  car  that  does  about  the 
same  thing,  the  bids  are  not  that  far  apart; 
they  are  within  25  per  cent  or  35  per  cent 
of  each  other.  Therefore,  this  is  what  is 
knovvTi  commonly  as  a  ball  park  figure,  which 
the  minister,  his  experts  and  everybody  else 
uses  day  after  day;  and  it  would  not  be  too 
much  to  bring  the  House  into  his  confidence- 
Mr.  Lewis:  You  can't  have  much  more  of 
a  ball  park  figure  than  $1.4  billion  over  10 
years.  I  mean,  that's  pretty  ball  park. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right.  And  that's  all  we 
have  been  given. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  keep 
hearing  $1.35  billion  over  10  years.  Let's  use 
our  common  sense  on  the  approach  that  has 
been  taken  by  this  government.  We  are 
spending  X  millions  of  dollars,  which  are 
considerably  lower  by  far— and  I  am  not 
mentioning  any  figure— to  have  a  demonstra- 
tion project;  and  it  shows  the  eminent  good 
sense  of  this  government  to  have  a  demon- 
stration project  before  plunging  into  a  $1.35 
billion  programme. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 
Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  intervening. 

Mr.  Singer:  Siurely  the  minister  is  hoist 
with  his  own  petard.  For  some  reason  that  he 
hasn't  seen  fit  to  tell  us,  he  has  been  advised 


to  come  here  and  ask  for  another  bill.  Obvi- 
ously the  section  that  he  is  replacing  doesn't 
give  him  or  his  advisers  enough  scope  to  go 
ahead.  They  have  chosen  to  change  the 
ground  rules  so  he  comes  here  and  asks  for  a 
new  bill.  He  brings  us  Bill  93. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  makes  abimdant 
good  sense  that  when  he  does  he  will  come 
clean  with  the  Legislature  and  he  will  be 
frank  and  honest  with  the  people  of  Ontario. 
When  he  says  it  is  something  less  than  $1.3 
or  $1.4  billion,  that  is  something  less  than 
frank  and  honest. 

We  are  entitled  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  much  in  round  figures  this  merry-go- 
round  or  kiddy-car  ride  at  the  Exhibition  is 
going  to  cost.  How  much  is  the  government 
going  to  spend  on  what  many  of  us  think  is 
this  futile  experiment?  How  much  of  our 
money  are  you  going  to  spend? 

Today,  surely  you  descended  into  some 
pretty  deep  caverns  of  humility  when  your 
Treasurer  had  to  get  up  and  abandon  $65 
million  for  this  year  and  $100  million  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  Turner:  We  rose  to  greater  heights. 

Mr.  Singer:  If  you  would  be  frank  and 
come  clean  with  us,  we  could  find  out  in 
what  context  your  Treasurer  talks.  Should  we 
put  on  sweaters  to  protect  your  kiddy-car 
ride?  Should  we  mdce  sure  that  our  pets 
aren't  taxed?  Should  we  turn  down  the  ther- 
mostats at  night?  Just  what  is  involved? 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  entitled  to  know  how  much  this  experi- 
ment at  the  Exhibition  is  going  to  cost.  The 
minister  has  chosen  his  ground  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself  and  he  comes  here  and 
asks  for  a  new  bUl.  Obviously  those  who 
advise  him  think  that  he  hasn't  enough 
authority.  He  asks  for  the  bill  and  he's  got  to 
face  the  House  with  these  premises  in  mind. 
How  much  are  you  going  to  spend?  Tell  us. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please,  just  before 
the  member  for  St.  George  speaks.  The 
amendment  says,  "All  such  agreements  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor in  Council."  That's  really  the  gist  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Singer:  It  is  the  amended  motion  that 
we  are  talking  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  check  a  later  proposed  amendment  which 
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deals  with  some  dollar  amounts,  but  certainly 
this  one  doesn't. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can  com- 
ment on  this.  The  minister  is  being  very 
unco-operative  and  doesn't  see  any  particu- 
lar point  in  amending  the  original  amend- 
ment. If  you  will,  this  question  has  now 
assumed  symbolic  significance  because  of  the 
intransigence  of  the  minister.  What  I  want 
ic  say  to  the  minister  is  this. 

First,  you  were  refusing  to  say  or  to  give 
us  some  kind  of  an  estimate,  not  of  the  over- 
all project— we  have  a  figure  on  that,  $1.3 
billion  over  10  years— but  of  the  cost  of  this 
demonstration  project.  Perhaps  your  people 
don't  know;  if  they  don't  know  then  some- 
thing is  seriously  amiss  within  the  ministry. 
I  assume  that  they  do  know  and  I  assmne 
that  you  have  been  informed.  This  secrecy 
does  not  become  you  well. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister  and 
his  people  chose  not  to  bring  forward  this 
legislation  which  is  probably  the  only  oc- 
casion on  which  the  decision  the  minister  is 
about  to  make  will  be  open  to  debate  in  the 
Legislature.  He  chose  to  introduce  it  last 
Wednesday,  was  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Two  weeks  ago  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Two  weeks  ago  Thursday? 
All  right,  in  that  case  I  guess  I  have  to  blame 
myself  rather  than  the  minister  for  the  way 
in  which  it  was  introduced.  I  thought  it  was 
introduced  before. 

However,  it  was  printed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  short  week,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  brought 
in  right  after  the  Easter  recess— fairly  hastily! 
That  isn't  being  particularly  square  with  the 
minister  although  I  do  acknowledge  that  per- 
haps as  a  spokesman  I  might  have  been  a  bit 
quicker  on  the  draw. 

The  third  thing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  this 
relates  directly  to  the  amendment,  is  that  the 
minister  is  refusing  to  reveal  the  amount  of 
this  demonstration  project,  or  an  estimated 
amount— which  he  can  certainly  do  without 
betraying  any  trade  secrets  or  anything  of 
either  party.  We  are  not  asking  what  each 
one  is  bidding.  We  are  just  asking  how 
much,  roughly,  is  it  going  to  cost.  If  you  are 
$3  million  over  or  $3  million  under  you  will 
be  met  with  warm  and  generous  treatment  on 
this  part  of  the  House,  I  assure  you. 


Mr.  Lewis:  Right,  because  for  that  govern- 
ment a  $3  million  error  is  nothing,  either 
way. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minister 
is  being  covert  and  secretive  even  with  his 
own  cabinet.  He  says  "I  do  the  Tobermory 
ferry"  and  he  does  the  highways  and  401  and 
this  kind  of  thing.  But  what  kind  of  control 
of  the  policy  of  the  minister  is  there  when  he 
lands  estimates— I  don't  have  them  in  front 
of  me-for  $200  million  or  $300  million  or 
$400  million  worth  of  road  construction  on 
Management  Board's  lap?  Ministers  are  busy 
people;  they  are  politicians;  they  work  in 
this  House;  they  have  their  own  ministries. 
They  are  not  going  to  quibble  over  $3  mil- 
lion here  or  $15  million  there.  They  are  going 
to  say,  "Well,  okay,  if  he  says  it's  all  right, 
it's  all  right,"  and  Management  Board  sort 
of  streams  it  through  fairly  routinely  with- 
out thinking  about  it. 

In  this  case  the  minister  will  come  to  this 
House  after  the  fact  with  his  estimates  in 
order  to  talk  about  the  Exhibition— not  before 
the  contract  is  let,  but  after,  according  to  his 
present  timetable— and,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is 
not  even  willing  to  get  approval  of  cabinet 
for  this  proposal,  which  is  a  commitment,  as 
I  was  saying  earlier,  or  is  the  very  strong 
likelihood  of  a  commitment  to  the  spending 
of  over  $1  billion  over  the  next  few  years  on 
that  part  of  the  province. 

When  you  look  at  it  that  way,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  minister  is  asking  this  House  to 
give  him  the  power  to  make  what  amounts 
to  an  almost  ironclad  commitment  for  a  par- 
ticular system  on  which  he  hopes  the  govern- 
ment will  spend  over  $1  billion  over  the  next 
few  years. 

My  leader  suggests  that  the  minister  has 
too  many  fine  qualities  to  call  it  arrogance— 
I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I  really  think  it's 
inexcusable.  I  think  that  the  amendment 
should  be  accepted  and  that  the  minister 
should  not  flatter  himself  that  he  has  such 
powers  of  wisdom  that  he  can  make  decisions 
of  this  import  to  the  future  of  our  cities  and 
to  the  budget  of  this  province,  as  he  intends 
to  make,  completely  on  his  own  hook  and 
without  cabinet  approval. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  member  for  St.  George. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some 
sympathy  for  the  minister.  I  have  found  on 
occasion  in  the  past  that  there  are  times 
when  one  cannot  make,  shall  we  say,  a  full 
disclosure,  while  one  is  negotiating  a  contract. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  not  the  point. 
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Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  aware  that  that  isn't 
the  point,  but  I  didn't  interrupt  the  hon. 
gentleman  down  the  way.  I  like  to  be  free  to 
say  what  I  have  to  say,  too. 

Surely,  there  are  two  things  involved  in 
what  is  before  us,  Mr.  Chairman.  Could  we 
know  if  the  minister  is  in  the  midst  of  nego- 
tiations with  two  different  companies  which 
have  been  named  in  this  House?  Is  the 
municipality  privy  to  these  negotiations  at 
this  time,  since  the  whole  force  and  effect  of 
this  bill  is  the  power  first  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments with  the  municipality? 

It  is  important  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
taking  a  position  on  either  the  bill  or  the 
amendment,  to  know  just  what  is  the  position 
of  the  municipality  vis-a-vis  these  negotia- 
tions. Does  the  municipality  at  this  point  in 
time  have  ball  park  figures?  Does  the  TTC 
have  ball  park  figures?  If  they  do,  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  say  that  it  is  absolutely  incum- 
bent upon  the  minister  to  at  least  give  the 
same  information  to  this  chamber  as  may  be 
available  at  this  point  in  time  to  the  munici- 
pality and/or  the  TTC. 

Surely  in  those  figures  we  should  have  some 
type  of  disclosure  that  can  be  translated  into 
some  sort  of  consideration  without  jeopardiz- 
ing the  specifics  of  the  negotiations,  which  I 
thoroughly  understand.  Could  I  have  an 
answer,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  firstly, 
the  municipality  has  not  been  a  party  to  the 
negotiations,  therefore  it  does  not  know.  The 
ministry  officials,  together  with  legal  counsel, 
have  been  negotiating  and  are  presently  still 
negotiating  at  this  very  hour  with  both  com- 
panies. And  that  is  why- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  I  am  sorry,  may  I  get  that 
clarified?  The  minister's  officials? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  My  officials- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  —and  my  officials  only- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  I  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  —along  with  counsel, 
have  been  and  are  presently  negotiating  with 
the  two  companies  involved,  and  that  is  why 
—and  I  regret  this  very  much— I  caimot  di- 
vulge anything  in  this  House  that  would 
jeopardize  the  bargaining  power  of  the  min- 
istry officials  with  either  of  the  two  companies. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Oh,  nonsense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  It  is  not  nonsense.  Some- 
thing that  may  seem  harmless  to  members  of 


this  House  could  convey  information  to  one 
of  the  bargaining  parties  that  would  give 
them  an  inkling  as  to  what  may  be  happen- 
ing with  the  other  company.  There  is  no 
way- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  That  is  nonsense.  The  figure 
has  come  out  before.  You  just  won't  say  it  in 
the  House,  that's  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  If  the  figures  came  out 
before  then  I  would  suggest  the  hon.  mem- 
ber go  back  to  the  figures  that  were  related 
before  and  have  a  look  at  them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  We'd  like  to  hear  it  from  the 
minister. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  know  to  whom  you  are 
awarding  the  contract,  don't  you?  I  mean  it's 
April  24.  It's  probably  at  the  printers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  I  would  point  out,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  hon.  member  for  St.  George, 
that  the  TTC  also  are  not  party  to  the 
negotiations. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  But  do  they  know  what 
your  negotiations  are  about? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
mentioned  earlier  this  afternoon  that  on  the 
technical  evaluation,  which  is  not  the  bar- 
gaining, there  are  four  experts  from  the  TTC 
who  have  been  involved  with  some  25  or  30 
otter  experts.  That  is  only  on  the  technical 
evaluation.  The  TTC  does  iK)t  know  of  the 
negotiations  that  are  presently  being  carried 
on  by  my  ministry  officials  with  both  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  Givens:  This  is  what  you  call- 
Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is 
the  case- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  I'm  afraid 
I'm  going  to  have  to  tighten  this  up  a  bit 
because  the  amendment  says,  "All  such 
agreements  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,"  and 
here  you're  away  off  base  really. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Council.  We've  already  passed  subsection  (1) 
which  says,  "The  minister  and  a  municipality 
may  enter  into  agreements,"  so  that  part  of 
the  discussion  has  been  carried. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  But  surely,  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  we  are  trying  to  find   out  what  this 
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minister  is  proposing  in  this,  and  with  this 
sort  of  amendment  before  us,  we  are  entitled, 
with  respect,  to  know  further  about  what 
type  of  approval  we're  apt  to  be  giving  at 
this  point  in  time? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  gist  of  the  amendment 
is  that,  "All  such  agreements  shall  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
Cormcil." 

Mrs.  Campbell:  And  those  agreements  re- 
late both  to  the  mimicipalities  and  to  the 
government. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  It's  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  brief 
question  of  the  minister  before  we  come  to 
a  vote  on  this  amendment.  There  has  been 
some  talk  of  this;  is  there  any  possibility  that, 
in  fact,  you  may  delay  the  final  awarding  of 
a  contract  past  May  1? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  not  according  to  the  ques- 
tion period. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  know  who  is  getting  it. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  All  those  in 
favour- 
Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  I  have  a  point  of  order. 
I  object,  sir,  to  the  fact  that  you  let  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  go  on  for  an  hour 
this  afternoon  and  you  cut  oflF  the  member 
for  St.  George.  That's  not  fair  treatment. 

Mr.  Chairman:  No,  I  let  the  member  for 
St.  George  make  her  comments. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Well,  why  don't  you  run  that 
chair  orderly? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  We  have  to 
get  back  to  the  amendment  that's  before  us. 

Mr.  Sargent:  You'd  better  sharpen  up  there. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  "All  such 
agreements  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Coimcil." 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cassidy's  motion 
will  please  say  "aye.' 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay.' 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  Who  is  the 
leader  over  there? 


Mr.  Lewis:  We  just  want  to  stack  at  the 
end  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Reid:  You  people  better  practise  that 
standing  up. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  didn't  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  Reid:  It  is  hard  to  tell  which  one  the 
leader  is. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  Does  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre  have  any  further 
amendments? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  list  that 
I  sent  along,  I  think  the  principle  of  87c(4) 
has  already  been  covered  in  the  debate  that 
we've  covered  up  to  now,  and  therefore  I 
have  only  one  further  amendment  which 
would  be  87c(5)  (a)  to  (d).  Section  87c(5Xe), 
if  you  can  follow  me,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
succeeding  page  was  covered  in  the  amend- 
ment that  was  already  accepted  by  the  min- 
ister in  relation  to  Canadian  content. 

Mr.  Chairman:  You  wish  to  place  it?  Would 
you  read  it  and  then  I'll  read  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  111  read  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  amendment  is  that  the  bill  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following  section— I 
think  it's  87c(5): 

(a)  In  this  paragraph,  "intermediate-capac- 
ity rapid  transit  demonstration  project"  means 
the  demonstration  project  as  specified  for  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  grounds  in  Tor- 
onto by  the  systems  research  branch,  research 
division  of  the  ministry. 

(b)  No  agreement  shall  be  entered  into 
under  this  paragraph  until  there  has  been  a 
full  public  review  of  the  specifications  for 
the  intermediate-capacity  rapid  transit  dem- 
onstration project  as  prepared  by  the  ministry. 

(c)  The  pubhc  review  shall  be  carried  out 
by  an  independent  commissioner  appointed 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  who 
shall  be  empowered  to  call  for  persons, 
papers  and  things  and  to  examine  and  make 
public  all  documents  and  submissions  related 
to  the  intermediate-capacity  rapid  transit  pro- 
ject and  to  hear  testimony  from  ministry  of- 
ficials, the  firms  tendering  for  the  project, 
outside  consultants  to  the  ministry  and  from 
the  general  public. 

(d)  The  commissioner  appointed  under 
tliis  section  shall  submit  to  the  Legislature 
before  June  24,  1973,  or  such  later  date  as 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  shall 
prescribe,  a  report— then  there  is  a  word 
omitted— evaluating  the  proposals  required  or 
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being  considered  by  the  ministry  and  advising 
on  the  feasibility,  technological  risks,  costs 
and  necessity  of  each  of  the  innovative  fea- 
tures being  sought  by  the  ministry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  relatively  long 
and  complex  amendment.  Perhaps  I  can  sum- 
marize it  for  the  members  very  briefly.  What 
this  does  in  effect  is  tell  the  minister,  "Hold 
off  on  your  contract  for  two  months  from 
today.  There  should  be  a  public  review  at 
which  the  work  of  the  ministry  effectively 
over  the  past  four  years  can  be  laid  before 
the  public;  the  proposals  to  the  ministry  can 
be  laid  before  the  public." 

There  would  be  a  chance  for  people  who 
are  concerned  with  this  to  evaluate  what  the 
ministry  is  doing  before  embarking  on  what 
could  be  a  potentially  disastrous  or  extremely 
high-cost  project  rather  than  afterward,  after 
$20  million  is  spent  for  a  demonstration  pro- 
ject or  after  half  a  billion  or  more  is  spent  on 
the  actual  operating  system. 

The  wording  of  the  amendment  is  all  to 
that  purpose,  to  give  the  commissioner  power 
to  tender  a  report  by  June  24  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  to  try  to  say  in  broad  terms  the 
things  that  he  should  evaluate.  Those  are 
specifically  the  feasibility,  the  technological 
risks  and  the  costs  and  the  necessity  of  each 
of  the  innovative  features  being  sought  by 
the  minister. 

Perhaps  I  can  draw  an  analogy,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Let's  suppose  that  the  minister  goes 
down  Bay  St.  in  order  to  look  at  cars.  There 
are  Vegas  and  there  are  Cadillacs.  He  decides 
that  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario  he 
will  buy  a  Cadillac,  with  power  steering; 
power  windows;  power  seat;  air  conditioning; 
with  an  enormous  wheelbase  and  huge 
wheels;  a  very  powerful  and  thirsty  engine- 
Mr.  W.  NewmAn:  Well,  he  wouldn't  have 
to  buy  any  fuel  with  the  member  around! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  think  the  minister  gets  the 
picture  and  so  does  the  House.  He  says,  "I'll 
look  at  the  Cadillac  and  I'll  also  look  at  the 
top-line  Buick  and  I  will  make  a  decision  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  Ontario  as  to  which 
to  have." 

Since  he  has  refused  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment about  cabinet  approval  he  would  have 
the  power  to  make  that  decision  himself.  He 
decides  which  one  to  have.  The  Buick  has 
self-regulating  brakes  but  the  Cadillac  has  a 
system  which  automatically  dips  the  head- 
lights and  there  are  a  number  of  differences 
between  them.  One  is  a  bit  bigger;  one  is  a 
bit  more  luxurious  and  so  on  but  the  minister 
makes  his  choice.  It's  essentially  between  an 
$8,500   automobile   on  the  one  hand  and  a 


$9,400  automobile  on  the  other  hand.  Mainte- 
nance costs  over  the  long  term  may  be  slight- 
ly different.  Anyway  he  has  reserved  to  him- 
self the  power  to  make  that  decision,  if  I 
can  continue  this  analogy. 

What  this  amendment  does,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  say  that  perhaps  the  2%  or  three-ton 
weight  of  the  Cadillac  or  Buick  wasn't  a 
necessary  feature.  Perhaps  the  basic  goal, 
which  was  to  provide  economical  and  efiB- 
cient  transportation,  could  have  been  met  by 
one  of  the  compact  or  subcompact  cars  avail- 
able there.  They  didn't  have  power  steering; 
they  didn't  have  a  computer-controlled  injec- 
tion system;  they  didn't  have  self- regulating 
brakes,  or  automatically  dipping  lights,  or 
rawhide  upholstery— which  I  am  sure  the 
minister  would  choose— or  various  other  fea- 
tures like  that.  But  the  purpose  of  this  report 
or  evaluation  would  be,  if  you  will,  to  pro- 
tect the  minister  and  the  government,  and 
the  rest  of  us  who've  got  to  pay,  from  getting 
into  the  Cadillac  class,  when  it  may  well  be 
that  there  are  other  options  which  the  minis- 
try isn't  looking  at. 

Perhaps  I  can  force  that  over  to  consider- 
ing the  actual  system  that  the  minister  has 
talked  about. 

I  had  the  chance  during  the  supper  break 
to  have  a  look  at  the  specifications  which  the 
ministry  sent  me  late  last  week.  Members 
will  recall  that  the  government  wanted  a  sys- 
tem with  a  capacity  of  up  to  20,000  people 
per  hour,  and  that  it  had  wanted  a  number 
of  other  features. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  from  this 
evaluation  study  that,  in  fact,  the  capacity  of 
the  system  which  is  being  proposed  for  the 
two-mile  track  at  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 
hibition isn't  20,000,  or  15,000,  or  10,000 
people  per  hour,  it's  2,000  people  per  hour. 
The  projected  traflBc  on  the  network  at  first 
will  peak  at  about  1,300  people  per  hour. 
The  system  should  be  capable  of  expansion, 
again  not  to  15,000  or  20,000  people  per 
hour,  but  to  4,000  people  per  hour.  That  is 
roughly  two-fifths  of  the  capacity  of  the  old 
Bloor  St.  streetcar  lines  in  this  city,  or  half 
the  capacity  of  a  well-travelled  bus  system 
on  arterial  streets. 

The  system  will  have  10  cars,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—only 10— and  each  one  will  have  a 
capacity  of  around  20  passengers.  The  system 
will  be  a  one-way  system;  it  won't  go  two 
ways,  it'll  just  go  one  way. 

The  system,  with  all  the  technological  frills 
built  into  it,  will  have  an  average  speed, 
according  to  the  ministry,  of  22.7  mph.  Co- 
incidentally,  the  speed  projected  for  die  new 
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Spadina  subway,  whichever  route  is  chosen 
for  it,  will  also  be  about  22.7  mph.  And  the 
average  speed,  including  taking  passengers  on 
and  putting  them  off,  of  the  Yonge  St.  sub- 
way extension  past  Eglinton  is  also  about  22 
or  23  mph.  That  involves  dropping  off  and 
taking  on  passengers  from  a  train  that  carries 
700  or  800  people  Or  more,  maybe  1,000,  and 
not  from  a  train  which  at  the  most  will  carry, 
the  minister  said,  140  people  or,  in  fact,  far 
less  if  the  cars  run  on  an  individual  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  technical  point— 
I  won't  go  much  further  on  this— the  cars  are 
to  run  at  headways  of  as  little  as  five  seconds, 
that  is  200  feet  apart.  As  I  recall,  a  car 
travelling  at  30  mph  covers  44  feet  per 
second,  and  therefore  that  five  seconds  is 
equal  to  200  feet,  and  it  is  a  very  short  dis- 
tance for  these  things  to  travel.  I  am  not 
technical  enough  to  know  exactly  how  long 
it  takes  to  stop.  I  believe  it  is  about  70  or  80 
feet,  and  that  means  that  there  are  terrific 
demands,  and  quite  possibly  unrealistic  de- 
mands, being  made  on  the  system  by  the  re- 
quirements that  the  minister  and  his  people 
have  laid  down. 

All  we  can  do  is  raise  questions  right  now. 
The  minister  keeps  on  beating  his  chest  and 
talking  about  the  tremendous  work  that  has 
been  done  in  the  ministry.  I  have  had  a  look 
at  the  specifications  and  I  admit  that  obvi- 
ously they  have  thought  through  the  tech- 
nical details  of  this  system  to  a  fair  degree. 
Whether  they  have  thought  through  the 
whole  system  is  another  question.  I  think  that 
is  one  of  the  areas  which  such  a  public  study 
as  recommended  in  this  review  would  have  to 
settle. 

But  it  has  all  been  done  in  house,  Mr. 
Chairman.  It's  all  been  done  behind  closed 
doors  up  at  Downsview  or  in  the  minister's 
oflBce  with  the  co-ordinator  sleeping  on  the 
couch  between  bursts  of  work.  The  public  has 
not  had  any  access  to  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  is  going  on  in  the  ministry.  The  public 
until  November  was  not  really  aware  at  all  of 
the  concepts  that  were  being  debated  in  the 
ministry.  There  has  been  so  little  information, 
apart  from  that  original  PR  presentation. 
There  has  been  so  little  information  made 
available  that  the  public  has  not  had  the 
equipment,  the  information,  really  to  come 
to  grips  with  what  the  minister  is  doing.  I 
think  it's  significant  that  this  debate  here  is 
the  first  time  that  there  has  been  discussion 
or  an  attempt  at  fidl  debate  on  what  the 
minister  is  intending  to  do. 

If  he  wants  to  go  to  some  other  country 
where  there's  a  dictatorship  and  make  deci- 


sions that  way,  that's  fine;  and  if  technical 
experts  can  advise  him,  then  he  can  simply 
go  ahead  and  make  them.  But,  dam  it  all, 
this  is  a  different  kind  of  system. 

The  minister  is  making  a  decision  which 
affects  a  billion  dollars  or  more  of  provincial 
spending.  What  this  amendment  suggests  is 
that  there  be  the  chance  to  look  it  over,  to 
see  whether  the  work  of  the  ministry  has  been 
valid  or  not.  I'm  able  to  raise  questions  but 
I  can't  find  answers,  because  I  haven't  been 
able  to  get  the  information  so  far  nor  has 
anybody  else.  To  do  it  after  the  fact  doesn't 
make  an  awful  lot  of  sense. 

If  I  can  return  to  my  earlier  analogy,  it's 
as  if  you  drove  up  here  to  the  front,  having 
paid  for  your  Cadillac  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Ontario,  and  then  somebody  said, 
"But,  Mr.  Minister,  didn't  you  really  only 
need  a  Vega,  in  terms  of  what  people  actually 
require  for  transportation  in  and  around  the 
city?"  Once  you've  laid  out  your  money, 
there's  a  no-refund  Idnd  of  policy  from  the 
people  who  are  putting  up  the  bids  for  this 
particular  project.  You  can't  get  the  money 
back.  You're  sunk,  you're  in  it  and  you're  in 
it  deep  just  as  the  Treasurer  was  in  it  deep. 
The  minister  can't  even  get  out  as  easily  as 
he  can  because  the  Treasurer  can  say,  "Okay, 
we  won't  raise  that  tax."  In  the  minister's 
case,  he  will  have  hardware  there  and  he  can 
dismantle  it,  but  I  must  say  he  is  going  to 
look  awfully  bad,  if  that's  what's  going  to 
happen. 

I  admit  that  enough  money  can  make  any 
kind  of  system  work.  I  admit  also  that  there 
is  a  seductive  attraction,  particularly  to  people 
with  the  class  interests,  if  I  may  say  so,  of 
people  of  the  minister's  party,  to  this  kind 
of  "press  a  button  and  go  all  the  way  from 
Malvern  downtoviTi  and  don't  stop  to  pick  up 
the  plebs"  kind  of  system  that  the  minister 
is  designing.  There  are  certain  seductive  fea- 
tuies  to  it.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  at  the 
very  least  we  may  be  picking  up  a  cham- 
pagne system  when  he  ought  to  be  looking 
at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  beer  budget. 

So  this  is  designed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  raise 
those  questions  by  ensuring  that  there  can 
be  a  public  review.  Two  months,  given  the 
slippage  which  has  taken  place  already,  are 
not  going  to  be  that  extreme.  The  govern- 
ment had  intended,  if  I  can  recall  the  time- 
table, that  the  selection  of  a  system  would 
be  made  by  April  1  and  that  the  specifica- 
tions for  final  design  would  be  out  by  May  1. 
The  minister  is  running  a  month  or  so  behind. 

To  bring  the  public  into  his  confidence  and 
to  ensure  that,  if  the  government  is   going 
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to  go  ahead,  they  have  looked  seriously  at 
what  they  are  getting  into,  and  that  they 
have  looked  seriously  particularly  at  the 
extra  cost  dictated  by  this  desire  for  personal 
rapid  transit  rather  than  simply  a  new  mode, 
a  new  technology  for  lightweight  rapid  tran- 
sit without  all  of  these  kinds  of  luxury  fea- 
tures, the  extra  months'  delay  would  be  well 
worthwhile,  and  I  hope  the  minister  accepts 
this  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  ask— and  I'm  not  being  facetious- 
does  the  hon.  member  have  any  alternative 
system? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I'll  speak  to  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, since  the  minister  chose  to  raise  it.  I 
have  a  number  of  alternatives  that  have  been 
put  to  me  in  the  course  of  work  that  I  have 
done  in  trying  to  evaluate  what  the  minister 
is  trying  to  do.  As  the  minister  is  aware,  as  I 
think  he  may  have  had  a  meeting,  a  group 
of  people  in  Ottawa  are  suggesting  that  some- 
thing like  50  or  60  miles  of  monorail  to  serve 
the  entire  national  capital  region,  including 
Hull  and  Gatineau  Point,  and  so  on,  on  the 
Quebec  side,  could  be  built  for  a  sum  of 
money  very  little  more  than  the  amount  sug- 
gested for  12  or  13  miles  of  the  system  pro- 
posed by  the  ministry. 

I  don't  know  whether  that's  correct.  I  have 
certain  questions  in  my  mind  about  their 
particular  proposals.  However,  some  of  the 
points  that  they  raised  I  think  are  very  valid, 
Mr.  Chairman.  One  of  the  points  they  raise 
is  that  they  want  a  system  where  the  line 
costs  are  cut  down  by  the  elimination  of 
switching,  the  elimination  of  offline  loading. 
The  trains  will  simply  run  on  a  fixed  network 
without  switching,  apart  from  the  switching 
needed  to  get  to  maintenance  yards,  which 
need  not  be  at  high  speeds. 

They  have  certain  concepts  in  terms  of 
the  savings  in  money  that  can  be  done  by 
operating  a  free  fare  system,  which  I  think 
is  important  to  consider.  Once  they  eliminate 
switching,  then  it  is  possible  to  run  the 
system  on  a  block  signal  rather  than  a  com- 
puter monitoring  system  with  relatively  short 
headways  of  a  minute  or  so,  which  are  not 
going  to  greatly  extend  the  waiting  time  of 
the  trains.  As  the  minister  has  already  said, 
his  trains  will  run  in  seven-car  units  with  140 
passengers  or  so.  Their  suggestion  is  for 
maybe  300  passengers  per  train— something 
like  that. 

The  system  they  propose  has  ultimate 
capacities  up  in  the  40,000  or  50,000  range, 
as  opposed  to  the  20,000  the  minister  talks 


about  and  the  theoretical  capacity  of  15,000 
that  the  specifications  talk  about  for  the 
system  selected  for  the  CNE,  and  the  actual 
capacity  of  this  system  of  only  12,000,  Mr. 
Chairman— because  it  says  specifically  here 
that  the  design  capacity  will  be  80  per  cent 
of  the  theoretical  capacity. 

Now,  I  think  they  raise  a  number  of  good 
points.  They  estimate  that,  by  eliminating 
switching,  eliminating  the  offline  loading, 
eliminating  the  computer  controlled  system 
and  having  block  signal  control,  they  can  cut 
30  or  40  per  cent  from  the  cost  of  their  sys- 
tem—or for  that  matter  other  systems  such  as 
the  Krauss-Mafi^ei  or  Hawker-Siddeley  system. 

In  other  words,  they  could  provide  a  serv- 
ice which  may  take  two  or  three  minutes 
longer  from  the  extremities  to  downtown,  but 
on  the  other  hand  provide  so  much  more 
service  to  the  Ottawa  public  than  what  the 
minister  is  proposing  that  its  net  overall  ef- 
fect is  much  more  favourable  in  terms  of 
effecting  a  switch  from  automobiles  to  public 
transit. 

Now,  as  I  say,  even  the  technology  that 
they  talk  about,  which  is  monorail,  is  not  es- 
sential to  some  of  the  concepts  they  have 
raised.  It  could  even  be  applied  if  the 
minister  uses  some  of  the  new  technology 
that  he  wants  to  use. 

In  the  long  run  it  is  possibly  more  work- 
able, requires  less  maintenance,  or  creates  less 
noise  and  is  therefore  more  acceptable  in  an 
elevated  mode. 

Another  alternative  which  I  think  requires 
very  careful  consideration,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  concept  that  is  known  as  light  rapid  tran- 
sit. Light  rapid  transit  is  a  development,  if 
you  will,  of  streetcar  technology.  It  is  based 
on  high-speed  electric  vehicles  which  have 
been  developed,  or  evolved,  if  you  will,  from 
streetcars  like  the  PCV  or  PRV— whatever  the 
Toronto  streetcars  are  called  now— and  that 
was  the  most  successful  model  ever  used  in 
North  America. 

Light  rapid  transit  relies  on  wider  station 
spacing  on  a  reserved  right  of  way.  It  achieves 
average  speeds  the  same  as  those  of  the 
system  proposed  by  the  minister.  It  can  be 
built  for  costs  which  are  about  a  third  less, 
I  believe,  than  the  costs  that  have  been  esti- 
mated by  the  ministry  in  announcing  systems 
for  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Hamilton. 

It  is  much  more  flexible,  it  need  not  be 
built  all  at  the  same  time,  nor  need  it  all  be 
built  in  the  elevated  mode  all  at  the  same 
time. 

Particularly  in  Toronto,  light  rapid  transit 
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is  compatible  both  with  certain  kinds  of  sub- 
ways and  also  with  streetcars.  It  would  be 
possible,  for  example,  to  have  a  Queen  St. 
line— and  I  hope  the  minister  is  listening 
carefully  to  this  because  it  makes  a  lot  of 
sense;  it  comes  out  of  the  Toronto  Transit 
Commission  planning  and  suggestions. 

A  Queen  St.  underground  subway  running 
for  three  or  four  miles,  whatever  there  has 
to  be,  would  then  lead  into  light  rapid  transit 
lines  to  Downsview,  possibly  to  Malton,  or 
maybe  it  is  to— I  am  sorry,  there  is  another 
line  out  there  which  the  ministry  projected  in 
its  intermediate-capacity  rapid  transit  system 
—and  also  along  the  present  reserved  right-of- 
way  of  the  Lakeshore  street  cars. 

In  the  east  end  there  are  rights-of-way 
available  to  take  cars  which  could  join  into 
trains  through  the  Queen  St.  subway  and 
then  split  up  to  provide  light  rapid  transit 
service  with  the  required  intermediate  capaci- 
ties and  high  speeds  out  to  Malvern,  up  Don 
Mills  Rd.  and  out  in  the  direction,  I  suppose, 
of  the  Scarborough  Expressway;  or  let's  hope 
the  never-to-be-built  Scarborough  Express- 
way. In  other  words,  a  very  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  minister  wants 
to  cover  with  intermediate-capacity  rapid 
transit  using  his  new  technology,  could  be 
met  with  existing  technology  that  has  more 
than  50  or  60  years  of  history  and  develop- 
ment behind  it.  This  is  in  the  form  of  light- 
weight articulated  vehicles  that  could  also 
be  automated,  could  also  run  at  short  head- 
ways, could  also  be  run  without  drivers  if 
necessary,  and  could  also  lend  themselves  to 
automated  fare  collection  svstems.  They  could 
provide  about  the  same  kind  of  speeds  and 
standard  of  comfort,  and  in  aesthetic  terms 
could  be  made  very  similar. 

It  borrgles  the  mind  that  because  light 
rapid  transit  is  not  a  proprietary  system  com- 
ing from  one  particular  manufacturer  but 
because  the  transit  systems  in  Europe  and 
North  America  that  have  used  it  have  tended 
to  be  their  own  entrepreneurs  in  developing 
light  ranid  transit  for  their  own  particular 
needs,  the  ministry  wouldn't  consider  it  for 
the  situation  here  in  Ontario. 

I  don't  know  whether  light  rapid  transit 
would  fit  Ottawa  conditions,  but  it's  quite 
possible  that  it  would.  It's  clear  that  light 
ranid  transit,  which  is  also  faster  to  build 
and  less  prone  to  technological  risk,  could 
provide  some  pretty  significant  solutions  in 
the  Toronto  area  an  awful  lot  sooner.  In  my 
examination  of  the  ministry's  study  of  various 
systems  that  were  available  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  I  noted  that  the  section  on  steel- wheeled, 


dualrail  systems  contained  no  printout  on 
light  rapid  transit.  There  was  no  printout  at 
all;  I'm  not  sure  why.  The  minister  might 
have  an  explanation  for  that.  This  system  now 
is  in  use  in  20  or  30  cities  and  certainly  is 
useful  here.  Why  isn't  the  minister  consider- 
ing alternatives  like  that?  The  monorail  itself 
may  or  not— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order  please. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  the  minister  asked  a 
question. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Then  the  question  was  out 
of  order  because  this  amendment  has  nothing 
to  do  with  all  the  other  alternative  systems. 
This  is  information  which  I  think  could  be 
exchanged  in  a  private  dialogue  at  some  other 
time  between  the  hon.  member  and  the  min- 
ister, quite  frankly. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.    Chairman:    Let's    get    back    to    this 
amendment. 

An  hon.  member:  You'd  better  sit  down. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Okay.  I've  been  making  a 
case  for  public  review.  The  minister  asked 
what  all  the  alternatives  are.  They  should 
come  out  during  the  course  of  a  public  re- 
view. They  are  not  coming  out  right  now,  and 
one  of  the  purposes  of  this  debate  is  to 
ventilate  an  issue  like  this  before  the  minis- 
ter makes  a  pretty  crucial  decision. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  hon.  minister  have 
comments  on  this  amendment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  firstly,  I 
would  like  to  make  two  corrections  with 
respect  to  the  demonstration  project  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition.  We  are  only 
purchasing  a  certain  number  of  vehicles  for 
that  demonstration  project.  That  is  why  there 
are  X  number  of  vehicles,  which  is  under- 
standable and  makes  abundant  good  sense.  It 
is  a  one-way  system,  as  the  hon.  member 
stated,  because  we  do  not  need  a  two-way 
system  for  demonstration  projects  or  experi- 
ments; and  the  speed  is  50  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  thought  the  minister  said 
it  was  just  an  experiment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  The  maximum  speed  is 
50  miles  per  hour.  The  speed  of  22.7  miles 
per  hour  was  taken  out  of  context;  that's  the 
average  speed  related  to  curves  and  grades 
which  we're  doing  the  testing  on. 

The  hon.   member  made  some  remarks  a 
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moment  ago  about  why  not  this  and  why  not 
that.  He  mentioned  no  switching.  No  switch- 
ing results  in  an  inflexible  system;  it  results 
in  many  passenger  transfers,  making  it  un- 
attractive to  the  users.  Both  the  systems— in 
other  words,  the  one  that  the  member  is 
mentioning  and  this  one— can  carry  up  to 
20,000  passengers  per  hour  per  direction. 

Light  rapid  transit  has  been  reviewed, 
based  on  iiiformation  supplied  by  the  TTC. 
All  advantages  claimed  for  the  light  rapid 
transit  system  also  apply  to  the  intermediate- 
capacity  system,  but  the  intermediate-capa- 
citv  system  also  offers  us  advantages  that  the 
light  rail  doesn't.  It  offers  greater  flexibility, 
fewer  environmental  problems  of  noise,  etc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  basically  what  I  am  trying 
to  say  is  that  over  the  course  of  the  last 
three  years  we  have  had  about  30  to  35  ex- 
perts from  all  over  the  world  zeroing  in  on  a 
new  intermediate-capacity  system  that  will  be 
utilized  in  this  province.  And  I  think  I  owe 
it  to  this  House  to  tell  the  hon.  members 
some  of  the  factors  that  have  been  studied.  I 
feel  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  now  to  go  into 
detail  and  show  what  has  been  taken  into 
consideration,  rather  than  just  saying  that  the 
minister  took  a  trip  around  the  world  and 
locked  at  three  systems  and  picked  them  out. 

First  of  all,  I  mentioned  this  afternoon  the 
experts  that  are  engaged  in  this.  Apart  from 
the  ministry  experts,  we  have  the  experts 
from  the  TTC,  which  is  acknowledged  as 
being  one  of  the  outstanding  transportation 
groups  by  the  members  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  has  the  tech- 
nical experts  but  not  the  planning  experts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  The  technical  experts, 
and  that's  what  they  have  been  doing  all 
along. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  not  the  planning  experts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Technical  experts. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Not  the  planning  experts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Well  this  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  now,  technology.  The  member 
is  talking  plaiming. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  is  talking  about 
planning  as  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Let's  talk  technology, 
which  is  the  basis  of  this  demonstration  proj- 
ect—technology. Apart  from  the  experts  I  just 
mentioned— and  I  won't  go  into  all  their 
names  again  because  they  are  a  matter  of 


record— we  have  experts  on  each  particular 
phase  of  this  particular  project,  whatever  the 
phase  may  be.  I  gave  the  member  the  names 
this  afternoon. 

Now,  dealing  vidth  evaluation  criteria— and 
this  is  what  has  been  going  on  over  the  past 
number  of  months,  evaluating  these  two  sys- 
tems. On  system  performance:  The  techno- 
logical assessment  of  this  system  and  the  sub- 
systems in  terms  of  feasibility  of  design, 
quality  of  design,  and  integration  of  all  sub- 
systems; suspension  and  guidance;  switching; 
propulsion  and  motor  control;  including  elec- 
trical braking,  mechanical  braking;  coupling; 
power  collection;  power  distribution;  com- 
mand and  control;  vehicle  body  and  passen- 
ger compartment  and  guideway. 

Under  flexibility:  Flexibility  of  the  appli- 
cation; the  range  of  capacities  up  to  20,000 
passengers  per  hour  per  direction;  the  range 
of  vehicle  sies;  the  range  of  operating  strate- 
gies; line-haul  service,  with  stops  at  all  sta- 
tions, express  service,  personal  service;  the 
geometric  constraints;  the  operating  flexibil- 
ity, meaning  the  transitions  in  service  level, 
ease  and  range  with  which  changes  in  speed 
and  train  spacing  may  be  effected;  ease  of 
coupling;  the  network  expandability,  the  po- 
tential for  higher  speed,  die  freight  handling. 

Safety  for  the  users:  The  users'  safety, 
strongly  dependent  on  the  command  and  con- 
trol system,  the  failure  modes  and  effects 
analyses;  the  design  for  safety  (failsafe  de- 
sign, redundancy,  interlocking,  etc.);  the  safety 
for  the  bystanders  and  the  trespassers;  safety 
for  the  maintenance  and  operating  personnel. 

Under  reliability:  Equipment  reliability; 
availability;  cycle  time  to  failure;  mean  time 
to  restore  service;  all-weather  reliability; 
snow,  ice,  wind,  rain.  The  environmental 
effects:  Pollution  emissions,  noise  and  vibra- 
tion. Aesthetics;  space  requirements;  the  user 
attributes,  the  time  and  convenience  factors 
largely  related  to  command  and  control,  the 
ride  comfort. 

The  system  cost;  the  future  revenue  sys- 
tem, capital  costs  excluding  right  of  way;  the 
CNE  demonstration  system;  the  company 
criteria;  the  long-term  contractual  agreement; 
the  data  rights;  the  licensing  and  royalties; 
the  competitive  bidding;  the  ability  to  de- 
liver; project  management  capability;  the 
level  of  commitments,  i.e.  performance  time, 
contracted  cost,  and  status  of  the  hardware 
development. 

Those  are  the  criteria  for  these  particular 
systems,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  30  to  40  experts 
have  been  examining  over  the  past  number 
of  months.   The  result  of  the  evaluation  of 
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eight  systems  was  the  elimination  of  five,  and 
then  one  withdrew.  These  are  the  things  that 
have  been  gone  into  by  the  experts  over  the 
past  many  months,  nay  years,  because  they 
started  this  search,  as  I  say,  three  years  ago. 

Now  obviously  this  does  not  preclude  other 
considerations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  party  of  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  brought  me  a  particular  sys- 
tem that  he  thought  had  some  merit.  We  are 
looking  at  everything.  One  does  not  close 
one's  eyes;  one  does  not  become  blinded; 
one  goes  ahead  and  one  looks  as  one  goes 
along.  All  I  can  advise  the  hon.  member  is 
that  this  has  been  one  of  the  most  stringent 
and  one  of  the  most  dedicated  appraisals. 

There  was  mention  this  afternoon  of  this 
contract.  I  only  vdsh  that  the  members  of 
this  House  realized  the  time  and  effort  ex- 
pended—and I  am  not  just  talking  about  the 
9  to  5,  I  am  talking  weekends,  I  am  talking 
midnight  until  3  and  4  in  the  morning— in 
coming  up  with  the  particular  evaluation  that 
we  said  we  would  meet,  as  the  member  for 
Ottawa  Centre  mentioned,  by  April  1.  It  is 
now  May  1,  and  we  will  meet  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply  stating  that 
we  have  done  everything  possible.  We  have 
engaged  the  best  experts  in  the  world.  We 
have  used  what  I  call  the  only  way  that  one 
could  arrive  at  a  proper  system— in  other 
words,  by  having  a  competition  which  is 
akin  to  a  tender.  And  this  will  result  in  our 
having  the  successful  applicant  named  on 
May  1,  and  that  is  why  we  have  this  bill 
before  the  House. 

I  might  mention,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  did 
not  need  this  particular  bill  had  it  just  been 
a  demonstration  that  we  were  going  ahead 
with  it.  As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  the  reason 
that  we  had  to  bring  in  this  bill,  very  simply 
and  very  basically,  was  that  we  want  to  have 
all  this  within  the  power  of  this  province,  we 
want  to  own  the  rights,  the  technology,  the 
expertise,  the  knowhow,  the  patents,  and 
everything  that  goes  along  wit  it.  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  that,  I  cannot  go  along  with 
the  member's  particular  amendment.  Again, 
I  would  point  out  that  we  are  not  committing 
anything  by  passing  this  bill.  The  expendi- 
tures will  be  before  the  House  during  my 
estimates. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  After  you  have  signed  the 
contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  One  has  not  seen  the 
contract.  One  does  not  know  what  is  in  the 
contract.  One  does  not  know  what  escape 
clauses  may  be  in  that  contract.   All   I  am 


saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  does  not 
know,  one  cannot  question  what  may  be  in 
them. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  I  am  not.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  minister  says  if  only  the  members  on  this 
side  of  the  House— and  I  presume  he  is 
speaking  to  his  own  backbenchers— could 
realize  the  time  and  the  effort  and  the  con- 
cern and  the  commitment  that  have  gone 
into  the  evaluation  of  this  project  over  the 
last  three  years. 

There's  a  very  simple  way  and  it  is  pro- 
vided for  in  this  amendment— or  some  elabo- 
ration of  it  or  some  other  kind  of  technique— 
by  which,  in  fact,  before  the  minister  enters 
upon  this  contract,  we  would  see  the  evalua- 
tion; we  would  see  the  process  through  which 
he  has  gone.  He  has  not  done  that. 

He  has  been  working  behind  closed  doors 
and  therefore  to  try  to  palm  off  this  House 
by  saying  if  only  we  would  appreciate  the 
dedication— of  course,  they  are  dedicated! 
Sure,  and  I  think  they  are  probably  having  a 
ball.  They  are  having  fun  going  ahead  and 
evaluating  this  and  really  getting  into  their 
various  technical  specialties. 

The  minister  wants  the  House  to  be  im- 
pressed by  the  list  of  features  which  are 
being  evaluated,  the  sub-systems  and  that 
kind  of  thing  which  he  very  carefully  read 
out  to  the  House.  Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  surprised  if  they  weren't  doing 
that.  I  really  would  be,  considering  the  extent 
of  the  investment  which  may  flow  from  this. 

What  I  am  worried  about,  though,  is  that 
the  big  picture  may  be  overlooked  in  all  of 
this.  I  will  give  to  the  minister  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  which  I  believe  is  accurate.  In 
November,  after,  I  believe,  about  three  years 
of  evaluation  on  the  part  of  the  government 
of  these  various  systems,  they  were  down 
from  250  to  eight  and  eventually  to  three. 
The  three  you  had  were  two  systems  which 
were  prototypes  or  had  never  been  tried  or 
whatever.  Anyway,  there  were  two  systems, 
which  have  at  least  hung  in  to  the  end,  and 
a  third  system  from  Ford  Motor  Co.  I  guess 
you  would  call  it  a  kind  of  a  sky  bus  and  it 
was  subsequendy  withdrawn. 

What  impressed  me  about  the  Ford  pro- 
posal was  that  apparently  the  prototype, 
which  they  had  in  service  or  else  was,  I 
believe,  projected  to  be  in  service  before 
very  long  in  a  new  satellite  city  in  the  Detroit 
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area,  had  a  maximuin  speed  of  12  mph.  Is 
that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  I  believe  it  is  30,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  12  mph  is  the  figure 
that  I  have.  Possibly  that's  the  service  speed; 
the  average  speed.  At  any  rate,  30  mph  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  45  to  60  mph  which  the 
minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
exactly  why  they  withdrew  from  the  com- 
petition. They  didn't  want  to  meet  our 
criteria. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point, 
though,  is  how  on  earth  could  this  process  of 
evaluation  by  all  of  these  experts— with  all  of 
the  expertise  that  the  minister  has  been  crow- 
ing about  today  in  the  House  and  at  other 
times— have  led  them  to  come  up  with  a 
system  whose  developer  said,  "We  really 
don't  think  our  system  is  capable  of  getting 
up  to  the  kinds  of  requirements  you  have. 
Anyway,  we  are  interested  in  something 
else"? 

The  degree  of  interest  in  other  things  on 
the  part  of  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  debatable.  I 
don't  know;  I  am  not  privy  to  their  internal 
councils.  Certainly  one  of  the  things  that 
obviously  affected  them  was  the  extraordinary 
diflBculty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  operating 
their  system  in  order  to  meet  the  ministry's 
standards.  How,  then,  could  these  experts 
have  got  to  the  point  of  putting  Ford  on  the 
final  short  list  of  three?  I  don't  know  but 
that  bothers  me. 

It  seems  to  me  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  minister  is  totally  enamoured  of  tech- 
nology and  he  is  not  looking  at— I  don't  know 
what  you'd  caU  it— the  big  picture.  He  is  not 
looking  at  whether  all  of  this  technology  is, 
in  fact,  necessary  or  desirable. 

It  would  be  nice  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  Ontario  can  be  the  first  or  second  place 
in  the  world  to  have  computer-controlled 
monitoring  of  these  vehicles.  That  would  be 
nice  but  at  what  cost,  Mr.  Chairman?  How 
does  that  cost  relate  to  the  needs  on  a  system 
of  intermediate  capacity? 

The  Victoria  line  in  London  to  which  the 
minister  referred  has,  I  believe,  a  capacity  of 
something  approaching  50,000  or  60,000  pas- 
sengers per  hour.  It  is  an  incredibly  busy 
line  and  I  presume  that  the  trains  must  of 
necessity  travel  with  very  short  headways  in 
order  to  carry  the  kinds  of  loads  that  are 
carried  by  public  transit  in  the  city  of  Lon- 


don. Well,  the  line  from  Malvern  through  to 
Union  Station  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the 
Victoria  line. 

The  minister  states  in  answer  to  my  com- 
ments about  light  rapid  transit  that  the  inter- 
mediate-capacity transit  system  does  every- 
thing that  light  rapid  transit  does.  I  can  re- 
verse that  and  suggest  to  the  minister  that 
hght  rapid  transit  therefore  does  everything 
that  intermediate-capacity  rapid  transit  does 
with  one  exception,  which  the  minister  men- 
tioned. That  exception  is  that  it  is  probably 
more  environmentally  acceptable  to  have  an 
intermediate-capacity  transit  system  than  to 
have  light  rapid  transit. 

Well,  fine.  It  would  be  more  acceptable  to 
me  to  drive  a  new  car  than  to  drive  one  that 
is  five  years  old.  However,  I  choose  my  pri- 
orities. And  the  minister  is  not  coming  clean 
because  we  have  no  means  of  judging  what 
will  be  the  cost  of  this  one  feature  which  he 
chose  to  mention  in  the  House,  the  environ- 
mental acceptability— i.e.,  relatively  less  noise 
created  by  the  proposed  systems  that  he  is 
considering. 

If  the  minister  can  get  the  new  systems 
and  get  them  in  for  the  same  price  as  light 
rapid  transit,  then  he  should  by  all  means  go 
ahead.  If  they  can  come  in  possibly  for  a 
million  or  two  more  a  mile  and  have  slightly 
lower  operating  costs  and  more  sex  appeal  to 
passengers— fine,  that  might  be  okay  too. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  let's  suppose  that 
the  minister  can  get  twice  as  many  miles  of 
light  rapid  transit,  if  we  want  to  engage  in 
that  one,  for  the  same  price  as  intermediate- 
capacity  transit  systems  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
or  elsewhere  in  the  province.  Let's  suppose 
he  can  get  twice  as  many  miles  for  the  same 
price,  and  that  by  the  time  you  look  at  oper- 
ating costs  and  other  things  like  that  the  sub- 
sidies per  passenger  are  the  same— or  even 
that  the  overall  subsidy  for  a  greater  number 
of  passengers  on  a  bigger  system  would  be 
the  same  as  for  one  of  the  new  systems  that 
have  been  proposed. 

At  that  point  the  environmental  argument 
breaks  down.  You  can't  pay  an  infinite 
amount  for  noiselessness.  At  some  point  in 
effect  you  have  to  make  a  choice;  you  have 
to  put  a  price  on  it. 

Maybe  it  is  worth  $1  million  or  $2  million 
a  mile,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  it  would  be  nice 
at  any  rate  if  this  House  had  information 
before  it  to  enable  it  to  judge  whether  the 
noiselessness  that  the  minister  wants  is  going 
to  cost  $1  million  or  $2  million  a  mile  or  $5 
or  $10  million  a  mile.  If  it  is  going  to  cost 
$5  or  $10  million  a  mile,  Mr.  Chairman,  then 
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I  would  say  to  the  minister  that  we  won't 
accept  that,  because  we  would  feel  that  the 
government  had  got  itself  off  on  a  techno- 
logical bmb  and  was  not  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money  fairly  and  eflBciently.  We 
would  feel  the  government  was  denying  many 
people  within  the  city  of  Toronto  and  other 
parts  of  the  province  transit  service  that  it 
could  have  provided  if  it  hadn't  insisted  on 
gold-plated  standards  and  was,  in  fact,  con- 
tributing to  the  overall  level  of  urban  noise, 
because  the  areas  not  serviced  by  the  new 
system  would  continue  to  generate  noise- 
producing  automobile  traflBc,  which  could  be 
avoided  with  the  supposedly  noisier  LRT  sys- 
tem that  might  cover  far  more  miles. 

I  wonder  specifically  whether  the  minister 
would  agree  to  table  in  this  House  the  studies 
of  light  rapid  transit  that  have  been  done 
with  the  Toronto  Transit  Commission  and 
could  he  say  when  those  studies  were  made, 
and  by  whom. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  HI  check  into  that,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Does  the  minister  know  when 
that  study  was  made?  Was  it  made  in  the 
last  few  months?  Or  was  it  made  two  or  three 
years  ago?  Or  was  it  made  five  years  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  All 
I'm  advised  is  that  it  was  made. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  other  words  the  minister 
himself  has  not  been  seized  with  it  and  has 
not  really  come  to  grips  with  it? 

Well,  will  the  minister  agree  to  table  those 
studies  when  they  can  be  dug  out  from  their 
dust-infested  files? 

Will  the  minister  agree? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minis- 
ter advised  the  hon.  member,  and  he  full 
well  knows,  that  he  can  go  up  to  Downsview 
and  speak  to  the  ministry  officials  up  there 
and  any  of  the  material  that  he  wanted 
would  be  available. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  With  great  respect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  minister  has  just  gone  through  an 
elaborate  and  imnecessary  exercise  in  the 
House,  denying  the  House  even  a  ball  park 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  projected  demon- 
stration project  down  at  the  CNE.  As  the 
minister  knows  I  have  made  a  number  of 
attempts  to  go  to  Downsview  and  they  have 
so  far  been  unsuccessful. 

I  will  be  happy  to  accept  his  invitation. 
However,  I  think  he  is  dissembling,  after 
denying  information  to  the  House,  to  tell  me 


that  as  an  individual  member  I  can  go  and 
get  any  information  I  want  from  his  people 
at  Downsview. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  denied  information  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  has. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  I  have  explained  to  the 
hon.  member  and  he  is  being  very  devious. 
He  knows  at  the  outset  I  pointed  out  that  I 
would  In  no  way  jeopardize  negotiations  that 
were  presently  going  on.  I  cannot;  I  would  be 
abdicating  my  responsibility  as  minister  if  I 
did  so,  and  I  have  no  intention  of  being  lured 
into  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
conclude  that  point,  I  think  it  has  gone  on 
long  enough.  The  minister- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  please!  We  are  be- 
coming very  repetitive  now,  so  just- 
Mr.   Cassidy:   No,  just  come  back  to  the 
minister- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order  pleasel  If  the  mem- 
ber has  something  to  add,  he  may  continue. 
If  it  is  repetitive,  then  no. 

Mr.  Givens:  Why  doesn't  the  Chairman 
apply  closure  on  the  member? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  don't 
understand  what  the  minister  is  saying.  He 
seems  to  be  saying  that  I  can  have  informa- 
tion at  Downsview  that  he  isn't  willing  to 
reveal  to  the  House,  and  I  don't  really  under- 
stand how  that  jibes  at  all. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Ready  for  the  question? 

Those  in  favour  of  Mr.  Cassidy's  motion 
will  please  say  "aye." 

Those  opposed  will  please  say  "nay." 

In  my  opinion  the  "nays"  have  it. 

I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 

Any  further  comments,  questions,  or 
amendments  to  any  other  section  of  this  bill? 
Then  we  have  one  motion  to  dispose  of. 

Call  in  the  members. 

The  committee  divided  on  Mr.  Cassidy's 
amendment,  which  was  negatived  on  the  fol- 
lowing vote: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
"ayes"  are  30,  the  "nays"  are  54. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  declare  the  motion  lost; 
and  the  bill  as  amended  shall  be  reported. 
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Bill  54,  as  amended,  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bill 
with  certain  amendments  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


INCOME  TAX  AMENDMENT  ACT,  1973 

Mr.  Walker,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gross- 
man, moves  second  reading  of  Bill  96,  An 
Act  to  amend  the  Income  Tax  Act,  1973. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  parliamentary  assistant, 
the  hon.  member  for  London  North  (Mr. 
Walker),  is  going  to  pilot  this  bill  through  the 
House,  I  wonder  if  the  House  would  agree 
that  the  member  might  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
House  for  that  purpose.  I  think  it  will  facili- 
tate debate. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  He  has  our 
agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  the  hon.  members  agree? 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  It  is 
going  to  go  to  all  their  heads  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  the  hon.  members  agree 
to  that? 

The  hon.  member  for  London  North  may 
then  be  seated  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we  would  benefit 
from  some  preliminary  remarks  on  behalf  of 
the  government  by  the  parliamentary  assist- 
ant. The  complexities  of  the  bill,  dealing 
with  mutual  funds  and  so  forth,  is  one  area 
that  in  my  view  would  benefit  from  some 
elucidation;  and  I  would  ask  the  parliamen- 
tary assistant  if  he  would  be  prepared  to 
make  some  preliminary  remarks  before  we  go 
further. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Walker  (London  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  basically,  the  amendments  contained 
in  Bill  96  are  housekeeping  amendments. 


Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  We  sure 
have  heard  that  line  before. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  he's  on  his  way  to  the 
top. 

Mr.  Walker:  Section  1  in  Bill  96  is  basi- 
cally an  approach  to  avoid  double  taxation  in 
respect  of  mutual  funds.  The  other  matters 
are  truly  housekeeping  and  basically  redefine 
matters  relating  to  the  property  tax  credit, 
involving  the  definitions  of  occupancy  cost  in 
section  2;  in  section  3  principal  residence;  and 
regarding  foreign  diplomats,  in  section  4, 
excluding  them  from  the  benefits  accruing 
under  the  property  tax  credit  system  where 
they  do  not  pay  income  tax;  in  section  5 
allowing  for  the  seizure  by  the  appropriate 
federal  minister  of  the  tax  credit  where  there 
are  other  liabilities  or  responsibilities;  and 
in  section  6,  in  respect  of  life  tenants  related 
to  section  2  and  section  3. 

With  respect  to  the  amendment  to  section 
3,  which  is  paragraph  1  of  Bill  96,  mutual 
funds  are,  of  course,  taxed  at  present  in  two 
particular  circumstances.  They're  taxed  when 
the  benefit  accrues  to  the  mutual  fund;  and 
secondly  taxed  as  a  capital  gain  to  the  indi- 
vidual unit  holder  when  they  are  distributed 
to  him  as  a  dividend.  This  will  avoid  a 
double  taxation  by  allowing  for  a  refund,  to 
the  mutual  fund,  of  the  capital  gains  tax 
that  it  would  have  paid. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  If  it's  all  right  with  him 
it's  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  fas- 
cinated by  the  explanation  that  was  given. 
Would  the  parliamentary  assistant  give  us  a 
mathematical  example  of  the  proportion 
which  is  contained  in  section  1  of  the  bill? 
It's  so  abundantly  clear  from  the  language 
that  it  would  be  helpful  for  all  of  us  to 
understand  that  mathematical  proportion  more 
clearly. 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  give  both 
the- 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  should  point  out  that  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  the  debate 
should  be  completed  by  all  members  who 
wish  to  participate.  Perhaps  if  the  hon.  mem- 
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ber  for  Riverdale  has  any  other  comments  he 
would  like  to  make? 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  was  hoping,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  perhaps  avoid  the  bill  having  to  go  into 
committee  in  order  to  obtain  that  explanation. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  take  it  that,  in  fact,  the 
budget  is  correct,  that  this  is  of  minimal 
revenue  significance  to  the  Province  of  On- 
tario and  that  it's  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  paralleling  in  the  Income  Tax  Act  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  similar  provisions  which 
are  contained  in  the  federal  Income  Tax  Act. 
I  take  it  that  that's  the  principal  reason  for 
the  mutual  fund  provision. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  No,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Now  with  respect  to  the 
property  tax  reduction,  the  only  point  in  it 
that  I  could  ask  for  some  comment  about  is 
that  I  see  now  that  the  Treasurer  is  required 
to  apply  it  not  only  to  any  arrears  of  income 
tax  of  the  taxpayer  before  he  gives  consider- 
ation to  actually  paying  it  to  the  taxpayer, 
but  he  is  also  required  to  apply  it  to  any 
arrears  in  which  the  taxpayer  may  be  with 
respect  to  the  Canada  Pension  Plan  or  with 
respect  to  any  obligations  which  he  may  have 
under  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Act. 

I  can,  perhaps,  understand  why  the  Trea- 
surer would  not  refund  the  tax  directly  to  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  interest  charges  and 
other  penalties  which  he  is  obligated  to  pay 
under  the  Income  Tax  Act  of  Canada  or  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  That  seems  to  me  to 
make  very  good  sense.  But  if  the  Province 
of  Ontario  is  granting  a  credit  to  a  taxpayer 
in  Ontario  with  respect,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, to  his  Ontario  portion  of  the  federal 
income  tax,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  he 
should  be  required  to  have  it  applied  first  of 
all  to  any  amount  that  he  may  owe  under  two 
other  federal  statutes,  namely,  the  Canada 
Pension  and  Plan  and  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Acts,  both  of  which  are  federal 
statutes. 

We  all  know  that  at  the  present  time, 
once  an  application  is  made  of  an  amount  of 
money  otherwise  due  to  a  taxpayer  to  meet 
other  liabilities  of  that  taxpayer  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  possibility  of  the  taxpayer  contest- 
ing the  right  of  the  government  to  so  apply 
it  is  minimal  with  respect  to  Canada  Pension 
Plan  payments  and  with  respect  to  unem- 
ployment insurance  payments. 


There  are  procedures  by  which  he  can 
appeal  matters  with  respect  to  income  tax 
application  of  funds  otherwise  due  to  him. 
With  the  present  operation  of  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  plan  there  is  no  real  way  in 
which  he  can  claim  to  get  the  money  back 
because  there  is  no  recognized  appeal  pro- 
cedure. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  while  there  is 
justification  for  providing  that,  before  paying 
to  the  taxpayer  the  credit  accruing  to  him, 
the  Treasurer  may  apply  it  against  moneys 
which  are  due  imder  the  Income  Tax  Act, 
there  appears  to  be  no  justification  for  amend- 
ing this  Act  to  provide  for  the  application 
of  those  fimds  by  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario 
to  amovmts  which  are  stated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  be  owing  under  the  Can- 
ada Pension  Plan  or  trader  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  plan,  having  regard  to  the 
very  poor  administrative  appeal  procedures 
available  to  a  taxpayer  under  both  the  Can- 
ada Pension  Plan  and  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance Acts. 

That  is  not  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the 
validity  of  the  basic  principle  of  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  or  the  unemployment  insurance 
plan.  I  certainly  don't  think  that  the  Treasurer 
of  Ontario,  with  money  in  his  hands  other- 
wise owing  to  an  Ontario  taxpayer,  should 
first  of  all  look  to  the  federal  government  to 
have  the  federal  government  tell  him  whether 
that  taxpayer  owes  money  to  the  federal 
government  with  respect  to  the  Canada  Pen- 
sion Plan  or  unemployment  insurance. 

It  would  appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
clear  that  the  government  of  Canada  can  look 
after  itself  with  respect  to  collecting  moneys 
due  from  a  taxpayer  under  the  Canada  Pen- 
sion Plan  and  under  the  Unemployment  In- 
surance Acts  without  having  an  assist  from 
the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  about  a  credit  which 
is  established  in  Ontario  for  Ontario  taxpayers 
with  respect  to  the  income  tax  liability  of 
Ontario  citizens  to  the  Province  of  Ontario 
for  income  tax  which  is  collected  by  the 
federal  government. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  So  say  we  all. 

Mr.  Renwick:  If  I  were  to  go  on,  if  it 
weren't  this  hour  of  the  night,  I  would  almost 
feel  that  we  had  hit  upon  a  matter  of  basic 
principle. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North  was  first. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Thank 
you,    Mr.    Speaker.    I    would   like   to   say   a 
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word  regarding  this  principle  whereby  credit 
accruing  to  an  Ontario  taxpayer  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose  outlined  by  the  previous 
speaker,  that  is  to  pay  any  deficiency  in 
federal  income  tax,  unemployment  or  Canada 
Pension  payments. 

The  principle  is  deficient  in  this  bill  in 
that  it  does  not  provide  that  the  first  and 
basic  purpose  for  which  that  credit  should 
be  used  is  to  apply  it  to  any  arrears  of 
municipal  taxes.  If  there  are  arrears  in  munici- 
pal taxes  it  precludes  the  possibility  of  the 
person  making  that  application  in  the  first 
place- 
Mr.  Lewis:  It  should  not  be  applied  to 
anything. 

Mr.  Good:  —with  the  result  that  those  who 
need  this  tax  credit  most  cannot  receive  the 
benefit  if  they  have  not  paid  their  municipal 
taxes.  And  if  they  have  not  paid  their  munici- 
pal taxes  and  they  are  paid  in  the  following 
year,  then  they  can  apply  for  the  tax  credit 
covering  the  two  years'  taxes.  But  the  person 
then  loses  the  one  basic  $90  credit  which  he 
would  have  had  in  each  of  the  two  years  if 
it's  applied  to  one  year. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  al- 
ready at  this  early  date,  in  the  first  year  of 
operation,  that  in  the  case  of  some  families 
—and  I  am  speaking  in  particular  of  one 
instance  on  welfare— and  senior  citizens  un- 
able to  pay  their  taxes  in  1972,  the  welfare 
department  has  now  made  arrangements 
where  both  1972  and  1973  taxes  will  be  paid 
in  1973,  but  the  person  who  needs  the  pay- 
ment most  is  losing  the  $90  basic  tax  credit 
for  1972. 

The  principle  here  is  very  deficient,  in 
that  this  money  can  be  used  to  pay  federal 
charges  against  a  person;  but  the  one  basic 
charge,  which  is  a  municipal  charge  and  one 
in  which  the  property  tax  credit  should  first 
apply,  is  completely  neglected.  I  think  this 
is  a  great  deficiency  in  this  legislation.  I  have 
spoken  to  the  people  in  the  department  about 
it,  they  agree  that  there  is  a  deficiency  here, 
and  I  think  the  principle  of  this  bill  should 
be  changed  so  that  it  includes  that  one  point. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  It's  good 
enough  for  him. 

Mr.     Speaker:     The     hon.     member     for 

Kitchener. 

fOif   =>rfl  lo   jv  »i -'  n'i    :ie;iii*ri?.  .it/ 

Mr.    J.    R.    Breithaupt    (Kitchener):    Mr. 

Speaker,  there  is  just  one  area  in  which  I 


would  like  to  make  a  few  comments,  and  that 
is  with  respect  to  subsection  (3)  of  clause  2. 
Now,  in  subsection  (3)  I  note  from  the 
explanatory  notes  that  there  is  a  definition 
which  is  changed;  in  addition,  it  provides,  as 
the  notes  say,  "for  the  exclusion  from  eligi- 
bility for  a  property  tax  credit  of  foreign 
diplomats  who  are  exempt  from  income  tax." 

It  would  appear  that  in  a  situation  where 
visiting  professors  are  involved  at  various  uni- 
versities and  colleges,  there  are  on  occasion 
exemptions  given  from  the  payment  of  income 
tax  or  arrangements  made  for  other  tax  ad- 
vantages, much  in  the  same  form,  I  presume, 
as  foreign  diplomats  are  taken  care  of.  If 
these  exemptions  are  given  for,  say,  a  two- 
year  term,  occasionally  we  have  seen  that  the 
presumed  visiting  professor  decides  to  ex- 
tend his  or  her  visit  and  remains  within  the 
country,  having  had  a  certain  benefit,  especial- 
ly with  respect  to  tax  payments. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  parliamentary  assist- 
ant might  consider  the  problem  of  persons 
such  as  certain  visiting  professors  who  receive 
this  additional  benefit,  which  may  not  prove 
to  be  recoverable  when  they  change  their 
minds  and  decide  to  remain. 

It  is  imderstandable  that  a  foreign  diplomat 
may  be  posted  to  or  from  Canada  on  fairly 
short  notice;  this  is  part  of  the  job.  But  I 
think  that  where  a  visiting  professor  is  in- 
volved, it  may  be  more  a  matter  of  personal 
decision  than  the  requirements  of  the  job  to 
remain  in  the  country.  If  that  personal  deci- 
sion does  take  place,  it  would  seem  unrealis- 
tic to  me  to  allow  this  tax  benefit  to  continue 
if  in  fact  the  advantage  which  has  been  given 
to  this  individual  because  of  a  presumed 
short-term  commitment  is  now  extended  to 
the  individual's  advantage  by  that  person's 
own  decision. 

I  think  that  if  some  consideration  were 
given  to  that  possible  abuse,  the  section  could 
better  resolve  the  problem  that  you  are  at- 
tempting to  solve. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  like  to  raise  one  point  with  the 
parliamentary  assistant,  and  it  has  to  do  with 
the  definition  of  occupancy  cost.  I  have  been 
in  touch  with  the  minister  and  I  would  have 
hoped  that,  at  this  time,  when  we  are  amend- 
ing the  bill,  the  definition  would  be  more 
clearly  defined  and  that  some  of  the  inequi- 
ties were  taken  out  of  what  occupancy  cost 
means. 
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If  I  might  cite  an  example  of  a  person  who 
lives  in  his  own  dwelling,  he  is  allowed  to 
use  only  that  portion  of  his  cost  which  is 
purely  taxes,  whereas  a  person  living  in  an 
apartment  and  who  probably  has  heat  sup- 
plied and  water  supplied  and  parking  sup- 
plied, this  is  calculated  in  his  rental  agree- 
ment and  he  takes  20  per  cent  of  this  portion, 
and  he  does  then  get  an  advantage  over  a 
person  who  is  living  in  his  own  home.  And 
then  you  have  a  third  category  of  a  person 
living  in  an  older  apartment  who  pays  rent 
and  who  pays  hydro  and  who  pays  water 
outside  of  his  rental  factor,  and  these  figures 
for  water  and  hydro  are  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  calculating  his  20  per  cent 
rental. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Bounsall  (Windsor  West):  Good 
point. 

Mr.  Germa:  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
person  who  gets  the  major  advantage,  and 
gets  a  disproportionate  advantage,  is  the 
person  who  lives  in  a  newer  highrise  apart- 
ment, where  all  services  are  included  in  the 
total  rental  package.  He,  in  fact,  is  being 
subsidized  for  hydro,  water,  parking  and 
maybe  a  steam  bath  and  maybe  a  common 
room  and  swimming  pool,  and  all  the  ameni- 
ties which  go  with  highrise  living. 

I  just  wondered  what  the  parliamentary 
assistant  would  have  to  say  on  this.  Has  the 
minister  taken  this  into  consideration?  And 
why  weren't  the  proper  amendments  made 
here  to  more  equitably  define  what  occu- 
pancy costs  really  are? 

Mr.  Bounsall:  Good  point.  Spell  it  out, 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Downs- 
view. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  great  difficulty  in  interpreting 
certain  points  in  relation  to  the  benefits  that 
come  back,  insofar  as  they  discriminate  as 
between  married  couples  and  people  who  are 
living  together  who  are  not  married. 

As  I  try  to  work  my  way  through  clause  2, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  government  is  carry- 
ing forward  the  principle  that  if  a  married 
couple  is  going  to  be  entitled  to  claim  any 
rebate,  then  they  must  take  into  account,  even 
though  they  are  both  working,  the  higher 
salary  of  the  two  spouses.  If  the  husband  is 
making  more  money  than  the  wife,  and  he  is 
making  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  so  that 
his   income   would   not   entitle   him   to   any 


rebate,  notwithstanding  what  kind  of  a  salary 
the  wife  might  be  making,  the  rebate  is  gone. 

Now,  by  contrast,  if  two  people  are  living 
together,  both  their  incomes  can  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  they  can  benefit  from 
the  lower  income,  and  distribute  whatever 
benefit  comes  back  as  between  themselves. 

This  was  drawn  forcibly  to  my  attention 
by  a  young  lady  who  finds  herself  in  this 
position— and  I  see  nothing  in  this  statute  that 
changes  it  at  all;  in  fact  it  makes  it  even 
more  clear.  She  pointed  out  to  me  that  even 
though  she  had  a  reasonable  job  she  wasn't 
making  as  much  as  her  husband  and  there- 
fore they  were  denied  any  possibility  of 
getting  any  benefit  back  from  such  a  claim  in 
dollars  and  cents.  She  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  if  she  divorced  her  husband  but  con- 
tinued to  live  with  him  common-law,  because 
of  the  unusual  wording  of  this  statute  she 
would  then  be  entitled  to  claim  a  rebate 
which  she  is  not  now  entitled  to  claim. 

I  have— not  with  me  tonight  but  I  will  have 
them  when  we  send  this  bill  to  committee— 
the  extracts  from  the  instructions  that  are 
given  which  bear  this  out.  I  have  tried  to 
relate  the  definitions  in  section  2  to  the 
existing  instructions  where  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  very  serious  inequity  is  perpetrated. 

I  don't  understand,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
life  of  me,  how  it  makes  sense  that  when  the 
rebates  are  figured  out,  the  married  couple 
is  penalized  when  both  of  them  are  working, 
but  that  two  people  who  are  not  married, 
who  are  living  together  are  not  treated  in  the 
same  maimer.  It's  an  anomaly  that  makes  no 
sense  whatsoever. 

While  the  hour  is  getting  late  and  we  are 
getting  close  to  the  adjournment  hour  I 
would  leave  this  with  the  hon.  parUamentary 
assistant  so  that  by  the  time  we  come  back 
on  Thursday,  he  can  perhaps  clarify  my 
thinking  if  I  am  wrong.  By  that  time  I  will 
have  with  me  extracts  from  the  instructions 
that  this  government  sends  out,  which  I 
think  makes  it  quite  clear. 

The  situation  as  it  appears  to  me  is  most 
inequitable.  The  situation  is  not  clarified  or 
improved  by  the  statute,  and  it  is  most  unfair 
and  one  would  have  thought  with  all  of  the 
intelligent  advice  available  to  the  minister 
that  they  would  have  cleared  up  this  obvious 
unfair  anomaly. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  the  hour,  I  won- 
der if  we  should  have  a  motion  to  adjourn 
the  debate. 
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Mr.  Stokes  moves  the  adjournment  of  the  the  bill  that  is  before  us  and  I  would  hope 

debate.  to  call  item  No.  17,  Bill  98. 

Motion  agreed  to.  Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjounmient 

of  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  ...                 ,  ^ 

move    the    adjournment    of    the    House,    on  ^°*^°"  ^^'^^^  *°- 

Thursday  we  will  return  to  a  consideration  of  The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock,  p.m. 
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The  House  met  at  2  o'clock,  p.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Once  again  we  are  pleased  to 
have  visitors  with  us.  In  the  east  gallery  we 
have  students  from  Winston  Churchill  Colle- 
giate Institute  of  Scarborough;  in  the  west 
gallery  students  from  Mt.  Mary  Academy  of 
Ancaster  and  West  Prep  Public  School  of 
Toronto;  and  in  both  galleries  students  from 
Madonna  High  School  of  Downsview.  At  3 
o'clock,  p.m.,  in  the  east  gallery,  we  will  be 
joined  by  students  from  Glendale  High  School 
of  Hamilton  and  in  both  galleries  students 
from  Stayner  High  School  of  Stayner.  Today 
in  the  Speaker's  gallery  we  have  a  very 
special  group  of  people,  a  group  of  interna- 
tional junior  curlers  from  Sweden,  Scotland, 
Norway,  Switzerland  and  West  Germany. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


EXTENSION  OF  DON  VALLEY 
PARKWAY 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
response  to  a  resolution  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  council  on  April  17,  1973,  requesting 
that  the  ministry  imdertake  construction  of  the 
extension  of  the  Don  Valley  Parkway  north 
to  Steeles  Ave.,  I  met  yesterday  with  the 
chairman  of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  Mr.  Ab 
Campbell,  and  members  of  his  council  and 
staff;  the  chairman  of  the  regional  munici- 
pality of  York,  Mr.  Garfield  Wright,  and 
members  of  his  council  and  staff;  Mayor  Mel 
Lastman  of  the  borough  of  North  York  and 
members  of  his  coimcil  and  staff;  Mrs.  Gladys 
Rolling,  the  mayor  of  East  Gwillimbury  town- 
ship, and  the  member  for  York  North  (Mr,  W. 
Hodgson). 

Both  the  borough  of  North  York  and  the 
regional  municipality  of  York  have,  for  some 
time,  been  pressing  for  the  completion  of 
Highway  404.  Their  position  was  reaffirmed 
at  this  meeting.  The  ministry  now  proposes 
to  construct  a  four-lane  arterial  road  with 
intersections  at  grade,  from  Highway  401  to 
Steeles  Ave.,  reducing  to  two  lanes  on  the 
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Highway  404  alignment  northerly  to  New- 
market, which  is  Davis  Dr. 

While  the  original  plans  for  Highway  404 
provided  for  an  ultimate  freeway  develop- 
ment, the  ministry  proposed  to  those  present 
that  for  the  following  reasons  we  undertake 
stage  construction  now  but  acquire  property 
for  future  development  of  a  transportation 
service  corridor  with  provisions  for  future 
rapid  transit  if  it  is  found  necessary.  The 
reasons  for  this  proposal  are:  It  will  provide 
much-needed  relief  for  the  traffic  congestion 
north  of  Highway  401  to  Newmarket;  stage 
construction  vdll  provide  us  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  develop  future  plans  as  a  result  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Metro  plan 
review  now  under  way;  with  stage  construc- 
tioR  we  will  be  able  to  effect  early  relief  of 
traffic  congestion  and  protect  our  futiure 
transportation  options  by  constructing  addi- 
tional facilities  when  and  if  traffic  demands 
warrant  them;  the  need  to  exercise  financial 
restraint  at  this  time  makes  stage  construction 
desirable,  in  that  the  cost  is  less  than  half 
that  of  a  full  freeway  from  Highway  401  to 
Newmarket. 

I  would  again  draw  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  proposal  provides  for  early 
relief  of  traffic  congestion  in  this  area  and  at 
the  same  time  keeps  our  options  open  for 
future  transportation  developments. 


GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  statement  in  connection  with  a  bill  which 
I  am  intending  to  introduce  later  this  after- 
noon and  which  will  provide  some  substantial 
assistance  to  those  people  whose  property  has 
been  affected  by  the  current  high  levels  of 
the  Great  Lakes. 

This  bill,  which  will  be  known  as  the 
Shoreline  Property  Assistance  Act,  1973,  will 
provide  a  procedure  for  those  municipahties 
affected  to  make  loans  to  individual  property 
owners  for  the  rehabilitation  and  protection 
of  shoreline  property  and  for  the  repair  of 
damage  to  buildings  and  other  structures 
which  has   been  caused  either  by  the  high 
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water  levels,  by  the  impact  of  ice,  or  as  a 
result  of  damage  or  erosion  to  the  shore. 

Under  this  legislation,  $50  million  will  be 
made  available  from  the  provincial  Treasury 
for  the  purchase  of  mimicipal  debentures  for 
this  purpose,  thereby  enabling  the  municipali- 
ties in  turn  to  provide  direct  assistance  to 
those  whose  property  has  been  affected.  Such 
assistance  will  take  the  form  of  municipal 
loans  for  the  construction  of  retaining  walls, 
dikes,  breakwaters,  groynes,  cribs  and  other 
structures  designed  for  the  rehabilitation  and/ 
or  the  protection  of  property  on  lakes,  rivers 
or  other  bodies  of  water  whose  shores  have 
been  damaged  or  eroded  by  the  elements. 

This  will  include  repairs  and  improvements 
to  any  existing  works  of  this  kind.  As  I  have 
indicated,  it  will  also  include  repairs  to  any 
buildings  or  other  structures  which  have  been 
required  on  account  of  damage  to  the  build- 
ings or  structures  caused  by  high  water  levels, 
ice  or  erosion  of  the  shore.  Loans  for  such 
repairs,  however,  will  not  exceed  90  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  repairs  or  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  will  be  prescribed  by 
regulation,  whichever  is  the  less. 

As  I  have  indicated,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
money  will  certainly  provide  substantial 
assistance  to  those  people  whose  property 
has  been  aflFected  in  this  manner  and  I  trust 
that  the  legislation  will  be  dealt  with  expe- 
ditiously by  the  House. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


WILD  RICE  FROM  NORTHWESTERN 
ONTARIO 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have  placed  on 
each  member's  desk  and  delivered  to  our 
friends  in  the  press  gallery  one  of  the  most 
interesting  products  of  our  resources  produc- 
tion programme  and  one  which  is  produced 
almost  exclusively  in  northwestern  Ontario— 
a  package  of  wild  rice. 

Wild  rice  was  used  by  the  Indians  in  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  area  long  before  Euro- 
peans came  to  North  America.  Today  in  On- 
tario it  continues  to  be  harvested  largely  by 
Indian  people  with  their  traditional  tech- 
niques. 

Last  year  there  was  a  large  harvest  due  to 
good  water  levels  and  excellent  weather  con- 
ditions. Over  1,000,000  lb  of  natural  wild  rice 
was  harvested.  It  brought  about  $650,000  to 
the  Indian  pickers  and  added  much  more  to 
the  economy  of  that  region. 


Processing  of  wild  rice  is  now  being  carried 
out  in  the  region,  partly  through  the  assist- 
ance of  loans  made  available  through  the 
Northern  Ontario  Development  Corp. 

It  is  the  objective  of  my  ministry  to  en- 
courage full  utilization  of  this  unique  and 
highly  prized  product. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thimder  Bay):  Why 
doesn't  the  minister  help  them  process  it 
themselves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  We  are. 

Mr.  Stokes:  And  get  more  money  out  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  There  is,  of  course, 
growing  competition  from  the  agricultural 
paddy  wild  rice  development  in  the  border 
states  of  the  United  States,  and  we  too  have 
been  carrying  out  some  development  in  this 
particular  area. 

As  part  of  our  programme  to  make  more 
people  aware  of  this  product  and  to  use  it  as 
a  gourmet  food  the  booklet,  "Man-0-Min," 
meaning  wild  rice  in  Ojibway,  is  also  being 
distributed.  This  booklet  contains  a  number 
of  recipes,  some  of  which  have  been  de- 
veloped in  northwestern  Ontario;  10  of  them 
have  been  examined  and  checked  by  the  On- 
tario Food  Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food. 

I  recommend  this  northwestern  Ontario 
gourmet  product  to  the  members  and,  of 
course,  to  the  members  of  the  press  gallery, 
and  know  that  after  they  have  tried  this  ex- 
cellent sample,  they  will  be  looking  for  more. 
Of  course,  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  address 
shown  on  the  bag  and  from  others  in  north- 
western Ontario. 


FOREST  FIRES 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  members 
that  the  period  from  April  1  to  Oct.  31  each 
year  is  the  official  forest  fire  season.  During 
the  past  few  years  an  average  of  1,500  forest 
fires  have  burned  approximately  51,000  acres 
during  this  same  period. 

Generally  speaking,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
Ontario  experienced  an  unusually  mild  win- 
ter, particularly  in  northern  and  northwestern 
portions  of  this  province.  Precipitation  in 
northern  and  northwestern  Ontario  during 
the  winter  months  was  approximately  20  per 
cent  below  normal.  The  rest  of  the  province 
received  near  normal  precipitation. 

Similarly,  ground  moisture  is  somewhat 
below   normal   in   the   north   and   northwest 
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and  is  normal  in  the  south.  Recent  mild 
spring  temperatures  and  the  early  disappear- 
ance of  much  of  the  snow  have  resulted  in 
greater  than  usual  evaporation.  Consequently, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  forests  and  fields,  with 
associated  fuels,  are  much  drier  at  this  time 
of  the  year  than  is  normal. 

It  is  estimated  that  spring  breakup  and  the 
resulting  spring  forest  fire  occurrence  is  two 
to  three  weeks  ahead  of  normal.  As  a  result, 
our  fire  control  staflF  are  expecting  an  above- 
average  occurrence  of  forest  fires  in  1973  and 
are  gearing  themselves  accordingly.  This  situ- 
ation became  apparent  by  mid-April  of  this 
year  when  75  wild  forest  fires  had  been  re- 
ported, consuming  360  acres  of  forest  land. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  early  indications, 
combined  with  past  experience  and  statisti- 
cal analysis,  suggest  that  1973  may  be  a 
very  hazardous  fire  year. 

In  addition  to  our  normal  fire  suppression 
capability,  this  year  for  the  first  time  we 
will  have  in  operation  an  additional  four 
Grumman  Tracker  aircraft  converted  as  fire 
bombers  using  liquid  retardants.  These  air- 
craft will  be  based  at  Dryden  and  Sudbury 
but  will  be  available  to  fly  from  any  of  the 
eight  retardant  bases  situated  across  the  prov- 
ince. Each  aircraft  has  a  retardant  load  capa- 
city of  800  gal.  and  an  air  speed  of  200 
mph.  We  anticipate  that  these  aircraft  will 
further  add  to  our  ability  to  combat  fires  in 
their  incipient  stage. 

Mr.  Stokes:  We  need  more  airstrips  for 
that. 


CONSUMER  REPORTING  ACT 

Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  announce  to  the  House  today 
our  intention  to  introduce  this  afternoon  a 
revised  Act  to  Control  the  Storage  and  Sup- 
ply of  Personal  Information  for  Rating  Pur- 
poses, known  in  its  short  form  as  the  Con- 
sumer Reporting  Act. 

As  the  hon.  members  will  recall,  my  min- 
istry first  introduced  this  Act  last  autumn. 
Our  purpose  at  that  time  was  to  stimulate 
informed  comment  on  how  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment should  move  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer from  inaccurate,  outdated  or  indis- 
criminately used  information  about  his 
personal  lifestyle  or  credit  rating.  We  received 
a  number  of  briefs  from  the  consumer  re- 
porting industry  and  from  consumer  groups 
and  interested  individuals. 


Having  considered  this  comment,  we  have 
made  some  changes  in  the  legislation.  In  some 
cases  we  have  attempted  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  consumer  reporting  agency  to  comply 
with  the  intent  of  the  Act.  In  other  cases  we 
have  heeded  the  complaints  that  have  been 
made  about  some  aspects  of  the  consumer 
reporting  industry  and  we  have  increased  the 
degree  of  protection  offered  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

But  the  two  most  important  provisions  of 
the  first  draft  remain.  First,  we  are  recom- 
mending that  powerful  procedures  be  estab- 
lished to  provide  full  disclosure  to  the  con- 
sumer of  information  about  him  assembled 
by  consumer  reporting  agencies.  Second,  we 
believe  that  consumer  reporting  agencies 
should  be  fully  accountable  to  the  consumer 
for  the  accuracy  and  fairness  of  their  infor- 
mation. 

In  our  view  it  is  a  necessary  step  toward 
balancing  the  growing  power  of  consumer 
reporting  with  the  rights  of  individual  con- 
sumers. In  addition,  we  believe  that  pos- 
sible legal  action  for  damages  will  provide 
a  strong  incentive  for  consumer  reporting 
agencies  to  adopt  the  best  possible  report- 
ing procedures. 

The  new  Act  includes  one  major  new 
provision:  investigators  working  for  consum- 
er reporting  agencies,  as  well  as  the  agencies 
themselves,  will  be  made  subject  to  govern- 
ment registration.  We  believe  that  govern- 
ment evaluation  and  control  of  those  engag- 
ed in  the  investigation  of  consumers  will 
lead  to  higher  standards  of  conduct. 

But  it  is  the  requirement  for  disclosure 
to  the  consumer  that  most  clearly  identifies 
our  legislation  with  the  need  for  greater 
consumer  protection.  We  believe  that  if  the 
consumer  is  informed  when  a  file  on  him 
is  used,  and  if  he  is  able  to  check  and  dis- 
pute its  contents  without  fear  or  confusion, 
then  his  right  to  accurate  information  and 
responsible  reporting  will  be  assured.  To 
this  end,  the  following  disclosure  procedures 
are  contained  in  the  Consumer  Reporting 
Act: 

1.  Anyone  rating  a  consumer  for  credit, 
employment,  insurance  or  other  business  piur- 
poses,  must  upon  the  request  of  the  consumer, 
inform  him  whether  or  not  a  consumer  report 
has  been  referred  to  and  if  so,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  agency  supplying  the  report. 

2.  Anyone  requesting  a  report  containing 
personal  information  must  inform  the  person 
about  whom  the  report  is  being  made  before 
the  request  for  the  report.  Personal  informa- 
tion is  defined  as  information  about  the  con- 
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sumer's  character,  health  or  hfestyle.  It  is 
considered  separately  from  credit  information, 
which  is  defined  as  factual  information  about 
a  consumer's  address,  place  of  work,  credit 
balance  and  income.  The  Act  addresses  itself 
to  the  accuracy  in  disclosure  of  both  credit 
and  personal  information. 

3.  Notice  must  be  given  in  credit  applica- 
tions that  a  consumer  report  will  be  re- 
quested. 

4.  When  a  benefit  is  denied  or  an  increased 
charge  assessed  because  of  information  in  a 
consumer  report,  the  consumer  must  be  in- 
formed of  that  fact  as  well  as  the  report,  his 
right  to  be  informed  of  its  contents  and  the 
name  of  the  consumer  reporting  agency  sup- 
plying it.  If  the  information  comes  from 
sources  other  than  a  consumer  reporting 
agency,  the  user  must  inform  the  consumer 
of  the  nature  of  the  information  if  he 
requests   it. 

5.  Consumer  reporting  agencies  must,  on 
written  request,  show  a  consumer  his  file. 
At  a  minimum  the  file  must  contain  the 
sources  of  all  credit  information,  the  names 
of  all  recipients  of  a  report  within  the  pre- 
vious six  months  in  the  case  of  credit  infor- 
mation and  within  the  past  12  months  in 
the  case  of  personal  information,  and  copies 
of  the  actual  written  reports  made  or  partic- 
ulars of  the  contents  of  any  oral  reports. 

6.  Disclosure  of  the  sources  of  personal 
information  will  be  required,  but  only  if  re- 
quested by  the  Commercial  Registration 
Appeal  Tribunal. 

7.  Finally,  when  a  consumer  reporting 
agency  adds,  changes  or  deletes  information 
following  a  dispute  with  the  consumer,  the 
agency  must  send  a  notice  of  the  change  to 
all  those  who  received  a  copy  of  the  un- 
amended report  within  the  60  days  previous 
to  the  change.  The  amendment  must  also  be 
sent  to  any  other  person  who  received  the 
unamended  report  within  the  previous  six 
months  in  the  case  of  credit  information  and 
within  the  previous  year  for  reports  contain- 
ing personal  information,  as  directed  by  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Consumer  Reporting  Act 
will  have  a  number  of  other  important  pro- 
visions. Every  consumer  reporting  agency  will 
be  required  to  adopt  all  procedures  reason- 
able for  insuring  the  greatest  possible  ac- 
curacy and  fairness  of  its  reports.  Unfavour- 
able information  based  on  evidence  that  is 
not  corroborated  must  have  the  lack  of  corro- 
boration noted  in  the  file  and  all  reasonable 
eflForts  must  be  taken  to  substantiate  such 
information. 


Generally  speaking,  information  on  judge- 
ments, criminal  convictions  and  single  bank- 
ruptcies which  are  more  than  seven  years 
old  vidll  not  be  permitted  in  the  reports. 
Judgements  that  remain  outstanding  will  re- 
quire the  creditor's  name,  address  and  the 
amount  owed. 

Information  on  writs  issued  against  the 
consumer  must  be  updated  yearly  and  writs 
more  than  seven  years  old  will  not  be  per- 
mitted in  the  report.  Restrictions  will  be 
placed  upon  the  availability  of  a  consumer's 
file,  and  legal  sanctions  will  be  imposed 
against  indiscriminate  use  of  a  file  or  false 
reporting  of  information  for  use  in  a  consumer 
report. 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Dovrasview):  Did  the 
minister  skip  section  37? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
sumer will  be  able  to  initiate  procedures  to 
amend  his  file  by  application  to  a  registrar 
of  consumer  reporting  agencies  in  my  min- 
istry if  he  fails  to  get  satisfaction  from  the 
reporting  agency.  Subject  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Commercial  Registration  Appeal  Tribunal, 
my  ministry  will  have  the  power  under  the 
Act  to  revoke  the  registration  and  right  to 
operate  of  those  agencies  or  agency  investi- 
gators who  violate  the  terms  of  the  Act. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  which  promises  to  increase  sub- 
stantially the  individual's  right  to  be  repre- 
sented fairly  and  accurately  when  decisions 
are  being  made  that  affect  his  life.  We  intend 
to  do  away  with  secret  reports  or  inaccurate 
reports  based  on  hearsay.  We  propose  to 
limit  the  kind  of  information  permissible,  set 
standards  for  its  quality  and  control  access 
to  it. 

We  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  only  by 
bringing  the  entire  consumer  reporting  indus- 
try out  into  the  open  shall  we  prevent  abuses 
and  ensure  the  individual  his  right  to  fair 
treatment.  To  fail  to  do  so  would  invest  too 
much  arbitrary  power  in  too  few  hands  and 
risk  far  too  much  to  potentially  faulty  re- 
porting and  storage  procedures. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  neglected 
to  mention  at  the  outset  that  at  that  par- 
ticular meeting,  the  mayor  of  Markham,  Tony 
Roman,  was  in  attendance. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Why 
didn't  the  minister  invite  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr,  Speaker,  I  didn't 
invite  anyone.  I  invited  only  Metro  and  the 
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region.  Whoever  was  invited  was  invited  by 
those  two  particular  districts. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  The 
member  was  specifically  excluded  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Oral  questions. 

The  hon.  member  for  Downsview. 


EXTENSION  OF  DON  VALLEY 
PARKWAY 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
munications. In  light  of  his  statement  about 
the  extension  of  the  Don  Valley  Parkway  at 
the  expense  of  the  government  of  Ontario, 
does  that  mean  that  the  clearly  announced 
policy  that  cities  are  for  people  and  not  for 
cars  has  now  been  abandoned,  or  is  it  just 
being  modified? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  ex- 
pected that  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  I  thought  the  minister 
would. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Roy  (Ottawa  East):  The  min- 
ister's conscience  is  bothering  him. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  must  have  an  answer  ready 
then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  This  means  that  cities 
are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  for  people.  This 
is  a  four-lane  arterial;  this  is  not  a  freeway 
or  expressway. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  I  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
way  of  a  supplementary,  could  the  minister 
tell  me  if  the  people  of  Ontario  are  going  to 
be  entitled  to  rely  on  this  statement  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  could  rely  on  a  con- 
tract signed  by  Mr.  MacNaughton  when  he 
was  Minister  of  Highways,  which  apparently 
guaranteed  the  building  of  Spadina? 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre): 
Spadina  is  deadi 

Mr.  Singer:  The  member  only  wishes  it. 

Hon.    Mr.    Carton:    Mr.    Speaker,    as    the 
hon.  member  for  Downsview  knows  full  well, 
that  contract  was  signed,  as  he  stated,  by  the 
previous  minister- 
Mr.  Singer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  —and,  in  fact,  if  Metro 
had  gone  ahead  in  1969  the  Spadina  would 


have  been  built.  Metro  stopped  the  Spadina 
for  review- 
Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  Now 
the  government  is  blaming  Metrol 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  It  led  to  those  particular 
representations  being  made,  which  in  turn- 
Mr.  Roy:  That's  not  what  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  -led  to  the  OMB  de- 
cision, which  in  turn  led  to  the  appeal  to 
the  cabinet,  which  then  cancelled  the 
Spadina  Expressway. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
What  is  the  difiFerence  between  a  four-lane 
arterial  and  a  four-lane  expressway? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Spelling. 

Mr.  L  Deans  (Wentworth):  A  very  inter- 
esting question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Well,  first  of  all,  with  a 
four-lane  arterial  there  are  streets  and  roads 
that  come  on  to  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  and  overpasses  come  on  to 
expressways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  No,  they  do  not.  For 
example,  on  Highway  401  there  are  just  over- 
passes at  interchanges.  There  are  no  signal- 
ized intersections. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  there  are  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Way.  Or  does  the  minister  call  the 
QEW  an  arterial  highway? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Those  are  service  roads. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  those  are  service  roads! 
They  don't  attach  at  street  level?  Come  on! 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  a 
further  supplementary  to  the  minister,  why 
does  the  ministry  feel  it  is  important  to  pro- 
vide greater  relief  to  the  east  side  of  Metro 
when  no  reUef  at  all  is  being  provided  to  the 
west  side  of  Metro? 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  They  vote 
better. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  ( York  North ) :  It's  not  for 
Metro.  This  is  for  the  region  of  York. 

Mr.  Shulman:  They  vote  better  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  we  are 
providing  service  to  the  northwestern  part. 
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When  the  decision  is  made  with  respect  to 
the  subway,  this  will  be  built;  in  addition,  we 
are  having  a  dial-a-bus  demonstration  project 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Metro.  We  are 
looking  after  them,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.   Singer:  And  kiddy-cars  at  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


GREAT  LAKES  FLOOD  DAMAGE 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Government  Services  in 
relation  to  the  announcement  that  he  made 
this  afternoon.  Regarding  the  money  that  is 
going  to  be  advanced  to  municipalities,  which 
they  can  use  by  debenture,  are  the  municipal 
taxpayers  going  to  have  to  pay  the  interest 
on  those  debentures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
terest on  the  debentures  vdll  be  paid  by  the 
borrower  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  Singer:  Ry  way  of  a  supplementary, 
and  further  to  the  minister's  statement,  when 
these  moneys  are  being  lent  to  taxpayers 
whose  property  has  been  damaged,  are  there 
going  to  be  any  criteria  established  which 
will  require  the  relocation  or  rebuilding  of 
buildings  that  might  have  been  damaged  in 
locations  that  apparently  will  be  safe?  Or  are 
we  going  to  allow  this  kind  of  expenditure 
on  locations  where  properties  can  be  damaged 
by  floods?  What  I  have  in  mind,  particularly, 
is  the  land  of  work  that  was  done  after 
Hurricane  Hazel,  when  the  conservation 
authorities  came  in  and  said:  "You  can't  build 
on  certain  low-lying  lands  now  and  for  ever 
more."  Has  the  government  considered  this 
facet  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Act  doesn't  provide  funds  specifically  for 
rebuilding  any  buildings  that  have  been 
totally  damaged.  The  funds  will  pertain  to 
repairs  to  a  building  that  has  been  damaged 
to  some  degree.  Fm  sure  if  a  building  were 
damaged,  or  even  for  the  repairs,  a  building 
permit  may  very  well  be  required  or  prob- 
ably will  be  required  for  the  repairs  or  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  structure.  I'm  sure  the 
regulations  of  the  municipality  and  those  of 
the  conservation  authorities  regarding  build- 
ing in  flood-plain  lands  would  or  could  pre- 
vent the  building  of  a  building  if  it  were  not 
in  the  right  location. 

Mr.  Singer:  Ry  way  of  further  supple- 
mentary,  the   kind   of  emergent  action  that 


originated  from  the  tragedy  caused  by  Hurri- 
cane Hazel  brought  about  a  whole  new  line 
of  thinking.  The  kind  of  information  I'm  now 
seeking  from  the  minister  is  whether  or  not, 
in  view  of  the  province's  commitment  to  sup- 
ply, I  think  up  to  $50  million,  this  should  be 
bound  up  with  some  kind  of  rethinking  as  to 
the  location  of  the  damaged  building. 

Is  this  kind  of  thinking  going  on  or  is  he 
going  to  expect  hopefully  that  either  build- 
ing inspectors  or  conservation  authorities, 
which  now  have  enough  jobs,  are  going  to 
step  in?  Should  he  not  have  specific  criteria 
which  will  govern  the  granting  of  these  loans 
to  make  sure  that  when  buildings  are  rebuilt 
or  repaired  they  will  be  built  in  a  safe  place 
where  this  kind  of  damage  likely  v^all  not 
occur  again? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  major 
reason  for  this  bill,  of  course,  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  shoreline  itself.  There  is  a 
section,  a  part  of  the  bill,  that  provides  funds 
for  the  repairs  to  buildings  and  structures. 

The  main  impact  of  the  bill  will  be  to 
protect  the  actual  shoreline  to  allow  people 
to  build  sea  walls  or  groynes  or  put  in 
armour-stone  or  whatever  might  be  the  appro- 
priate type  of  shoreline  protection  in  the  par- 
ticular instance.  Recause  there  have  been 
buildings  with  some  damage  caused  by  the 
flooding  or  by  the  breaking  of  a  dike,  then 
the  Act  also  will  provide  funds  for  the  re- 
pairs to  that  particular  building. 

As  the  member  will  see  when  it  is  pre- 
sented, the  Act  will  call  for  the  application 
to  be  made  to  the  municipalities.  So,  cer- 
tainly, this  would  give  some  authority  to  the 
mimicipalities  to  have  some  control  if  they 
felt  the  particular  building  should  not  be 
built  at  that  location. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  have  a  supplementary?  May  I  ask  the  min- 
ister, with  regard  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
where  there  was  flooding  and  where  3,600 
septic  tanks  have  been  made  useless  on  ac- 
count of  the  flooding  conditions,  will  the 
people  be  able  to  benefit  by  that  programme 
he  has  announced  this  afternoon  to  replace 
those  septic  tanks  that  have  been  made  use- 
less by  the  flooding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  hadn't  been  aware  or 
thought  of  that  particular  aspect,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  if  the  damage  has  been  caused  by 
flooding,  I  don't  see  why  they  would  not  be 
able  to  make  use  of  this  particular  method 
of  financing,  although  really  we  are  looking 
at  assisting  people  with  repairs  or  protection 
of  a  more  major  nature.   I'm  doubtful  very 
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much  whether  the  average  homeowner  would 
want  to  go  through  this  process  of  long-term 
financing  for  a  relatively  minor  repair  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  a  septic  tank. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Don 
Mills,  a  supplementary? 

Mr.  D.  R.  Timbrell  (Don  Mills):  Yes. 

Mr,  Speaker:  All  right. 

Mr.  Timbrell:  Could  the  minister  indicate 
whether  the  debt  limits  of  the  municipalities 
involved,  which  are  established  by  the  On- 
tario Municipal  Board,  will  in  any  way  limit 
the  amount  of  money  which  they  vdll  be  able 
to  get  out  of  this  $50  million  fund? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
calls  for  approval  as  usual  by  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board.  We  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  OMB.  It  does  really  become 
a  debt  of  the  municipality  to  the  province, 
covered  by  the  debt  of  the  landowner  to  the 
municipality.  The  provincial  Treasurer  will 
purchase  the  debentures  from  the  municipal- 
ity; so  I'm  sure  the  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
will  take  this  into  account.  But  I  can't  as- 
sure the  hon.  member  that  it  will  not  have 
any  effect  whatsoever  on  the  credit  rating  of 
a  municipality. 

Mr.  Deans:  One  final  supplementary  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker:  Will  it  be  necessary  for 
the  municipalities  to  go  through  all  the  nor- 
mal procedures  with  regard  to  advertising 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  issuing  of 
the  debentures?  Will  they  have  to  advertise 
and  receive  the  approval  of  the  OMB,  prior 
to  the  borrowing  of  the  money  from  the 
province  in  order  to  lend  it  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  calls 
for  the  bylaw  to  be  passed  by  the  municipal- 
ity and  to  be  registered  at  the  registry  office 
for  that  county  or  area,  and  then  to  be  for- 
warded on  registration  to  the  Ontario  Munici- 
pal Board  for  approval.  The  OMB  has  as- 
sured us  that  it  has  been  dealing  with  these 
in  a  very  prompt  manner. 

Mr.  Deans:  What  happens  if  there  are 
hearings? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  A  sup- 
plementary, Mr.  Speaker.  Since  Dr.  Moss, 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  has  indicated 
that  the  flooding  on  the  Toronto  Islands  has, 
in  effect,  rendered  useless  the  whole  of  the 
septic  tank  and  drainage  system,  requiring 
a  complete  replacement  before  people  can 
even  use  the  islands  for  normal  recreational 


purposes  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  past, 
will  the  assistance  to  which  the  minister  is 
now  referring  be  available  for  that  kind  of 
situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  can't  exactly  say,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Toronto  Is- 
lands are  publicly  owned  property.  This  Act 
pertains  to  assistance  for  privately  owned 
property  and  does  not  really  take  into  con- 
sideration publicly  owned  property.  It's  not 
designed  for  publicly  owned  property.  My 
colleagues  are  looking  at  other  programmes 
that  may  assist  us  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  further  supple- 
mentary and  on  the  same  point:  Would  the 
minister,  in  light  of  the  questions  and  in 
light  of  the  vagueness  of  some  of  the  infor- 
mation he  has  given,  not  be  best  advised  to 
take  this  back  and  rethink  it  a  bit  and  per- 
haps lay  down  more  definite  criteria  so  that 
while  provincial  money  is  being  used,  it 
should  be  made  available  to  publicly  owned 
land  and  should  be  made  available  only 
where  we  aren't  going  to  recreate  the  same 
kind  of  risk?  Granted  that  there  is  an  ur- 
gency to  take  some  kind  of  action,  wouldn't 
it  be  better  that  another  look  be  had  at  this 
whole  problem  with  some  of  these  ideas  in 
mind? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  No,  I  don't  think  so,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
member  might  wish  to  look  at  the  legislation, 
once  I  have  a  chance  to  introduce  it,  before 
he  suggests  too  many  changes  to  it.  This 
legislation  is  designed  for  assistance  to  private 
property  owners  and  there  are  other  things 
available  or  being  considered  for  publicly 
owned  lands. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Industry  and  Tourism- 
Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville):  A 
supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker.  'i: 

Mr.  Speaker;  I  will  permit  one  more  sup- 
plementary. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  ask  the  minister  if 
the  assistance  is  going  to  be  available  only 
to  Canadian  residents  or  will  Americans  be 
allowed,  too,  to  get  this  financial  assistemce? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  the 
bill  is  drafted  at  this  time  there  are  no 
restrictions.  It  is  not  a  subsidized  programme; 
it  is  designed  to  assist  in  the  protection  of 
Canadian  or  Ontario  lands  regardless  of  the 
owner.  This  will  be  discussed,  of  coiirse. 
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NORTH  PICKERING  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  Singer:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Industry  and  Tourism.  Is  he  able  to  tell 
the  House  at  this  point  in  time  anything 
more  about  the  hearings  in  relation  to  North 
Pickering  than  he  was  able  to  tell  us  on 
April  17? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  indicated  to  the 
House  on  April  17  exactly  what  the  govern- 
ment's position  was  at  that  time,  and  I  am 
sure  that  within  the  next  week  or  10  days 
we'll  have  a  full  announcement  relating  to  the 
development  in  North  Pickering  which  will 
answer  more  specifically  the  question  by  the 
member  for  Downsview. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


MERCURY  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food:  When  does 
his  ministry  intend  to  act  on  the  specific 
recommendations  of  the  mercury  pollution 
task  force  relating  to  northwestern  Ontario 
and  provide  food  or  food  substitute  to  the 
Indian  population  on  the  affected  reserves? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  I  understand  there'll  be  a 
statement  made  in  the  very  near  futxure  on 
that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary: Is  the  minister  willing  to  indicate 
to  the  House,  without  giving  details,  that,  in 
fact,  he  will  be  providing  food  as  is  requested 
in  this  instance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Mr.  Speaker,  we'll  await 
the  statement  which  will  be  made  shortly. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  A  supple- 
mentary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary— oh 
go  ahead! 

Mr.  Reid:  A  supplementary:  Can  the  minis- 
ter indicate  exactly  when  that  statement  Is 
going  to  be  made?  Is  it  going  to  be  made  at 
the  end  of  this  week  or  next  week?  Surely 
three  years  of  inaction  should  be  brought  to 
an  end? 

Mr.  J.  E.  BuIIbrook  (Samia):  The  govern- 
ment will  wait  tmtil  they  starve. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  It'll  be  made  very 
shortly;  I  expect  tomorrow. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  WOMEN  TO 

ARBITRATION  PANEL  AND  LABOUR 

RELATIONS  BOARD 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  question,  largely  out  of  curi- 
osity, as  a  follow-up  to  the  Minister  of 
Labour:  Has  the  Minister  of  Labour  yet 
found  it  within  his  power  to  appoint  a  woman 
to  the  arbitration  panel  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  beyond  the  member  for  St.  George 
(Mrs.  Campbell),  and  to  appoint  a  woman  to 
the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board? 

Mr.  F.  Guindon  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  as  yet,  but  I  wish  to  assure  my 
hon.  friend  that  I  did  correspond  with  10  or 
12  possible  nominees  and  we  are  awaiting 
rephes.  We  did  receive  a  couple  of  replies, 
but  we  are  still  waiting  to  hear  from  eight  or 
10  of  them. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  will  await  with  interest  the 
minister's  appointments. 


USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Government  Services:  Can  he  in- 
dicate to  the  House  how  many  trips  he  took 
on  government  planes  in  the  last  year,  the 
year  1972,  and  whether  he  took  friends, 
relatives  or  departmental  oflBcials  with  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  recall 
exactly  how  many  such  trips  I  took,  but  I 
assure  the  member  that  if  I  am  called  upon 
to  do  so  by  the  public  accoimts  committee  I 
will  be  prepared  to  give  it  full  details. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary:  With 
the  greatest  of  respect  to  the  public  accounts 
committee,  the  Legislature  is  almost  of  com- 
mensurate power.  Would  the  minister  be 
willing  to  indicate  to  the  House  the  number 
of  trips  he  took  and  with  whom  he  travelled 
in  the  year  1972? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  tell 
the  member  offhand  how  many  I  took,  but 
I  will- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Will  the  minister  get  that  infor- 
mation for  us? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  I  will  take  it  under  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Oh,  come 
on! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  will  the  minister  table  it 
in  the  House;  and  if  not,  why  not? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  cer- 
tainly get  the  information.  As  I  say,  I  feel 
it  is  a  matter  that  can  more  properly  be 
supplied  to  the  public  accounts  committee, 
which  is  considering  last  year's  expenditures. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  if  the  cabinet  one  by  one 
wants  to  go  before  the  public  accounts  com- 
mittee  no   one   will   deny   them   that   right, 

1  am  sure. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  An  interesting  procession. 

Mr.  Lewis:  An  interesting  procession,  yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Line  up  to  the  left! 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  Minister  of  Reve- 
nue how  often  he  used  government  aircraft, 
and  with  whom  he  travelled  in  the  year 
1972? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
my  colleague  gave  the  correct  response  to 
that.  I  would  think  it  is  more  a  matter  for 
the  public  accounts  committee.  If  the  public 
accounts  committee  wants  the  information 
then  I  will  find  out  and  get  the  information 
for  the  public  accoimts  committee. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  anything 
that  was  done  was  done  properly. 

Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  Minister  of  Revenue  whether  he  was 
privy  to  any  information  as  to  whether  the 
government  is  going  to  have  its  majority  on 
the  public  accoimts  committee  forbid  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  not  privy  to  any 
such  information. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps I  could  enlighten  the  hon.  member  with 
respect  to  his  last  question?  I  have  been  with 
the  public  accounts  committee  from  12:30  to 

2  o'clock  today  and  we  did,  in  fact,  discuss 
my  use  of  government  aircraft.  There  was  no 
attempt  made,  I  can  assure  you,  on  behalf  of 
government  members  to  block  any  part  of 
that  discussion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treas- 
virer  was  likely  there  in  his  capacity  as 
provincial  Treasurer  before  the  committee, 
but  the  others  won't  all  automatically  be 
there,  so  that  this  among  other  questions 
might  be  asked.  So  my  question  is:  Is  the 
government  going  to  xise  its  majority  in  the 


committee  to  deny  calling  each  of  the  min- 
isters to  come  before  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Hardlyl 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  says  "hard- 
ly". Hardly  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  has  the  member 
ever  known  the  government  not  to  make  full 
representation  when  required  by  the  public 
accounts  committee? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  since  the  minister 
asked  the  question.  That  is  why  I  am  asking 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  we  have  known  the  min- 
ister to  reverse  his  position,  so  it  runs  to 
much  the  same  thing. 


TORONTO  DOWNTOWN  HOUSING 

Mr.  Lewis:  One  last  question  briefly  of  the 
Minister  of  Revenue:  Is  it  his  intention  to 
consult  further  with  the  Hydro  block  working 
committee  in  the  determination  of  the  hous- 
ing project  for  that  section  of  downtown 
Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently the  hon.  member  hasn't  been  kept  up 
to  date  as  to  what  is  going  on.  There  have 
been  quite  a  number  of  meetings.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  steering  committee  was  set  up, 
on  which  residents  had  representation.  Two 
aldermen  of  the  city  council  also  are  on  the 
steering  committee. 

I  understand,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had 
their  latest  meeting  2^  weeks  ago.  So  they're 
all  being  consulted— they  have  been  all  the 
way  through  the  piece— and  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  will  get  a  recommendation  from  them 
pretty  soon,  because,  as  the  hon.  member 
knows,  every  week  that  goes  by  means  about 
an  additional  $5,000  in  cost. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  questions. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  has  the  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion previously  asked. 


FLIGHT  OVER  ESCARPMENT 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer  to  a  question  asked  of  me  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  (Mr.  Lawlor)— I 
thought  I  saw  him  here  a  moment  ago. 
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An  hon.  member:  Don't  worry,  he's  listen- 
ing. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Wher- 
ever he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Millardair  has  continued 
charter  flights  for  school  groups,  associations, 
etc.,  over  the  Toronto  area  and  the  Niagara 
Escarpment  area  for  some  four  years  now. 
It  was  a  charter  service  that  had  originally 
been  provided  by  Air  Canada.  These  flights 
were  made  at  the  request  of  school  boards 
and  others  on  a  charter  basis,  and  were 
usually  arranged  by  the  teachers  for  their 
classes. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  annual  insurance 
for  such  flying  and  the  lack  of  volume,  the 
company  found  the  service  uneconomical  and 
decided  to  drop  it  this  year.  All  who  had 
booked  such  flights,  including  the  Bruce  Trail 
Association,  were  advised  by  registered  letter 
of  the  cancellation  of  the  service  and  the 
reason  for  it. 

The  company  is  prepared  to  try  to  rein- 
state the  charter  programme,  provided  it  can 
be  made  economically  viable,  and  is  making 
efforts  toward  this  end.  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  that  my  ministry 
was  in  no  way  involved  in  this  service,  as  it 
was  purely  between  the  individual  groups 
and  the  charter  company. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Doesn't  the  minister  feel  it  is  very  convenient 
that  at  the  time  the  people  want  to  review 
what  depredations  are  being  made  in  the 
Escarpment  area,  nobody  is  willing  to  fly  over 
it?  And  is  the  minister  prepared,  then,  to 
provide  government  aircraft  at  the  cost  price 
in  order  that  groups  such  as  the  Bruce  Trail 
Association  may  carry  on  their  flights  and 
have  a  direct  look? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  provide 
a  government  aircraft  for  such  a  service  to 
the  general  public,  or  to  any  such  group  such 
as  the  Bruce  Trail  Association,  would  be  in 
violation  of  our  charter  with  the  federal  Air 
Transport  Board.  In  other  words,  we  have  a 
charter  only  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  our 
own  staff  members  and  members  of  govern- 
ment across  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  into 
other  areas. 

Mr.  Reid:  And  their  friends. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Being 
consistent  with  government  duty. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  would  have  to  say  to 
you  again  that  this  is  purely  a  matter  be- 


tween the  individual  groups  and  the  charter 
company.  It  it's  imeconomical  then  it  would 
be  pretty  diflScult  to  force  a  company  to  go 
into  something  that's  just  not  paying. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  A  further  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Can  the  minister  then,  in  view  of 
his  involvement  in  providing  some  kind  of  air 
services,  suggest  what  the  public  should  do 
if  they  wish  to  find  out  what  is  happening 
in  the  Escarpment  area  by  direct  observa- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  As  I  mentioned  in  my 
statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  company  is  trying 
to  reinstate  this  service,  and  it  is  doing  all 
in  its  power  to  make  it  economically  viable. 
They're  working  to  this  end,  and  if  they  are 
successful,  fine,  it  will  be  reinstated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  SEWER  PROJECT 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Environment:  Could  the  minister  in- 
form the  House  why  the  sewer  project  for 
the  village  of  Wellesley  has  been  postponed 
yet  another  year,  because  it  has  now  been 
placed  lower  on  priorities,  when  as  far  back 
as  1967  the  Waterloo  county  health  board 
pressured  the  municipahty  into  starting  to 
make  plans  for  sewer  services? 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  the 
Environment):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can't  give  the 
hon.  member  a  detailed  answer  at  the 
moment,  but  I'D  get  the  information  and 
give  it  to  him  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Good:  Supplementary:  When  he  is 
looking  at  the  matter,  could  the  minister 
review  the  priority  position  of  this  village,  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  they  have  already 
indicated  that  OHC  is  going  to  build  16 
senior  citizen  housing  units  as  soon  as  sewers 
are  put  in?  Senior  citizens  have  already  sold 
their  homes  because  of  this,  and  generally 
speaking,  the  people  are  now  going  to  be 
faced  with  higher  costs  because  the  ministry 
has  delayed  this  yet  another  year.  Engineer- 
ing has  been  completed,  so  would  the  min- 
ister look  into  it,  please,  and  get  some 
action? 

Mr.  P.  J.  Yakabuski  (Renfrew  South): 
Question,  Mr.  Speaker!  Not  statements. 

Mr.  Roy:  Never  mind,  just  keep  quiet  up 
there. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Is  there  any  further  response? 
The  hon.  member  for  Sudbury. 


GOVERNMENT  AUTOMOBILE 

INSURANCE 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  question  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Justice:  Now  that  the  Manitoba 
Public  Insurance  Corp.  has  demonstrated  that 
it  can  effect  a  15  per  cent  reduction  in 
insurance  premiums  for  automobiles,  is  there 
any  conceivable  reason  why  this  government 
can't  institute  such  a  programme  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  G.  A.  Kerr  (Provincial  Secretary  for 
Justice):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  the  press  report 
on  the  programme  in  Manitoba— Autopact,  I 
believe  it's  called.  As  the  hon.  member  knows, 
it's  a  relatively  new  programme.  I  think  it 
should  be  given  a  little  longer  time  to  see  if 
it  really  has  achieved  the  benefits  that  the 
minister  claims  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Renwick:  We  can  get  the  minister  more 
information  if  he  wants. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  one  in  Saskatchewan 
has  been  there  for  25  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Kerr:  As  far  as  Ontario  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  continuously  looking  at  ways 
to  improve  the  automobile  insurance  field,  in- 
cluding no-fault  insurance  and  the  general 
insurance  field  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough Centre. 


ARBOUR  DAY  PLANTING 
ON  LEGISLATIVE  GROUNDS 

Mr.  Drea:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Government  Services.  In  the  light  of 
the  decision  of  scores  of  schools  and  thous- 
ands of  secondary  school  pupils  to  take  part 
in  Arbour  Day  festivities  this  year,  will  the 
minister  consider  compelling  his  stafiF  to  break 
with  their  prejudices  and  allow  the  planting 
of  a  native  shrub  for  the  first  time  on  the 
legislative  grounds? 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Urgent 
public  importance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hadn't 
really  thought  of  it.  I  didn't  know  there  was 
any  tradition  to  break,  but  111  certainly  give 
it  consideration.  I  know  on  Friday,  which  is 
Arbour  Day  in  Oakville,  I  myself  am  going 


to  plant  an  oak  tree  in  Oakville  Park  in  the 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
East. 


PARKING  OF  MINISTRY  CARS 
ON  LEGISLATIVE  SIDEWALKS 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Solicitor  General.  I  wonder  if  the 
Solicitor  General  might  assure  the  House  that 
he  will  advise  the  OPP,  who  are  in  charge 
apparently  of  security  around  the  premises 
here,  to  ticket  or  have  towed  away  cars  which 
are  illegally  parked  on  sidewalks  impeding 
traffic  and  walking  around?  For  the  assistance 
of  the  minister,  I  might  point  out  that  today 
the  following  cars  were  illegally  parked:  car 
ONT  007,  Ministry  of  Industry  and  Tourism; 
car  ONT  019,  Attorney  General;  and  car 
ONT  001,  Ministry  of  Transportation  and 
Communications.  Will  he  advise  the  OPP  of 
this? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  having  arrived  at  the  grounds 
until  after  8  o'clock  this  morning,  I  don't 
know  how  early  those  cars  were  parked  out- 
side. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  far  the  minister's  reply 
is  irrelevant.  Answer  the  question.  We  dent 
care  what  time  the  minister  got  here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  minister  have  a  log- 
book with  the  information? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  don't  know  whether 
the  hon.  member  would  do  me  the  favour  of 
covering  all  of  the  grounds.  Have  I  his  assur- 
ance that  he  covered  all  of  the  grounds? 

Mr.  Renwick:  Every  morning. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Why  does  the  minister  not  make 
a  tour  each  morning?  Why  doesn't  he  dele- 
gate him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He's  nodding  his  head. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  know  whether  this  comes 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  OPP,  but  I  shall 
be  glad  to  look  into  the  matter. 

An  hon.  member:  He  should  put  his 
uniforms  to  work. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  supplementary: 
If  I  might  advise  the  minister,  if  he  will  give 
me  his  salary  I  will  do  his  job. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
only  part  of  my  job  the  hon.  member  is  fully 
capable  of  doing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  advise  that 
these  cars  were  in  the  east  entrance  at  noon 
today. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur.  Order. 


SCHOOL  BUDGETS 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  have  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  Minister  of  Education.  In  view  of  the 
minister's  response  in  the  last  few  days,  offer- 
ing the  Metro  board  a  loan  possibility  of  up 
to  $8  million  to  meet  its  ceiling  on  spending, 
how  does  he  find  that  consistent  with  the 
treatment  his  ministry  gave  to  the  Nipigon- 
Red  Rock  Board  of  Education  in  1971,  when 
he  or  his  ministry  levelled  a  fine  on  that 
board  for  exceeding  its  1971  ceiling?  That 
fine  totalled  $14,196.  The  ministry's  phrase 
was  "penalty."  How  does  he  find  that  con- 
sistent? 

Hon.  T.  L.  Wells  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  of  course  two  entirely 
different  situations.  The  1971  ceilings  were 
set,  and  after  reviewing  the  financial  state- 
ments, those  boards  which  had  exceeded  the 
ceihngs  were  informed  that  there  would  be 
a  fine  levied.  I  think  there  has  to  be  some 
indication  that  the  ceilings  are  something 
that  can't  be  tampered  with  easily;  and  this 
was  the  case  with  that  board  and  eight  or  10 
other  boards  in  this  province. 

Now  as  far  as  the  Metro  board  and  the 
offer  made  there,  we  are  talking  about  some- 
thing that's  happening  right  now,  a  proposi- 
tion that  was  put  to  us  and  our  response  to 
it;  and  really,  the  two  instances  don't  relate. 
If  the  Nipigon-Red  Rock  board  has  any  indi- 
cation, or  indicates  to  us  it  is  having  difficulty 
because  of  that  levy,  which  will  have  to 
£^ply  against  its  grants  for  this  year,  well 
then  I  would  be  happy  to  meet  with  it  and 
talk  to  it  about  that. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Supplementary:  Is  the  minister 
not  aware  that  his  deputy  has  been  in  touch 
with  the  administrator  of  that  particular 
board  and  asked  them  to  hold  off  on  the 
payment  of  the  penalty  until  they  can  re- 
view the  particular  circumstances  in  the  case? 
In  view  of  the  assurance  by  his  deputy  that 


it  is  being  looked  at,  will  the  minister  not 
now  consider  removing  the  penalty,  for  the 
very  special  reasons  that  they  mentioned  to 
his  deputy— that  is  because  of  the  hiring  and 
payment  of  teachers,  that  the  penalty  would 
be  forgiven? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well  I  can't  assure  the 
hon.  member  at  this  time  that  we  will  re- 
move the  penalty,  but  our  consideration  of 
this  special  situation  will  continue  if  it  is 
found  that  it  was  justified— I  shouldn't  say 
justified,  but  that  there  were  special  circum- 
stances of  a  very  unusual  nature  that  neces- 
sitated this  happening— well  then  we  will 
consider  something  in  that  regard. 

Now  this  is  particularly— and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this— for  the  boards  of  northern  On- 
tario. I  have  said  all  along  they  have  par- 
ticular problems  and  should  be  considered 
individually  and  not  considered  with  the 
rest.  I  have  told  the  Hamilton  board,  for 
example,  that  there  will  be  no  special  con- 
sideration for  its  penalty,  imposed  in  that  it 
has  gone  over  the  ceiling,  because  I  think 
we  have  to  make  it  clear  that  the  ceilings 
are  there  to  be  adhered  to  and  that  they 
can't  be  frivolously  ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Supplementary? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  supplementary  within 
the  context  of  the  minister's  reply  about 
boards  and  ceilings:  Would  he  consider  mak- 
ing a  special  grant  to  the  board  in  which 
he  and  I  are  represented,  in  the  borough  of 
Scarborough,  given  their  particular  difficult 
situation  of  which  he  knows? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
question  I  think  really  there's  no  answer  pos- 
sible at  this  time,  because  the  ground  rules 
which  now  apply  are  that  grants  be  given 
to  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  school  board; 
and  given  this  ground  rule,  the  money  we 
give  to  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  school 
board  is  then  allocated  according  to  its  own 
equalization  formula.  As  the  hon.  member 
knows,  and  I  know  I  feel,  there  are  in- 
equities in  the  distribution  formula  within 
Metro,  once  they  receive  the  money. 

This  is  really  what  we  have  to  get  at,  and 
that  is  why  I  suggested  in  my  letter  to  the 
Metro  board  that  we  would  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  review  the  structure,  organization 
and  financing  of  the  Metropolitan  Toronto 
school  board.  I  intend  to  announce  within 
another  couple  of  days  the  makeup  of  that 
commission  so  we  can  get  to  the  root  of  this 
problem. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  One  more  supplementary;  I 
think  the  hon.  member  has  had  a  question  or 
a  supplementary  on  this  topic. 

Mr.  Reid:  No  supplementary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No  supplementaries;  all  right, 
the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  Foulds:  I  would  like  to  get  back  to 
the  minister's  original  response.  Could  he  be 
more  clear  about  what  the  differences  are? 
Is  that  diflFerence  simply  the  public  pressure 
built  up  in  the  Metro  press;  and  because  the 
Metro  board  is  a  large  and  powerful  board 
and  the  Red  Rock  board  is  a  small  board 
that  just  simply  made  the  usual  representa- 
tions to  the  minister?  What  are  those  vast 
diflFerences  that  he  talks  about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wells:  The  differences  I  am 
talking  about,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  different 
circumstances.  We  were  talking  here  about 
boards  that  had  exceeded  the  1971  ceilings. 
The  Metropolitan  Toronto  situation  was  a 
response  to  a  situation  which  applies  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto  concerning  the  1973 
ceilings  and  their  ability  to  live  within  them: 

But  I  think  I  have  indicated  we  are  willing 
to  look  in  a  particular  way  at  the  boards  of 
northern  Ontario  and  the  hardships  they 
may  endure,  which  certainly  aren't  endured 
by  other  boards.  If  the  Nipigon-Red  Rock 
board,  in  their  discussions  with  my  ministry, 
can  arrive  at  some  conclusion  that  there 
were  special  difficulties,  I  think  we  can  come 
to  some  mutually  agreeable  arrangements  for 
them. 

But  as  I  say,  inherent  in  all  this  is  the 
basic  premise  that  the  ceilings  are  not  there 
to  be  frivolously  ignored.  We  have  to  stick 
by  that  premise  and  we  intend  to. 

Mr.  Foulds:  The  minister  means  you've 
got  a  better  chance  if  you  lobby  ahead  of 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Peel 
South. 


PRE-CLEARANCE  OF  CUSTOMS 

Mr.  R.  D.  Kennedy  (Peel  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Industry  and  Tourism  regarding  Malton 
international  airport. 

Mr.  Cassidy;  Can't  the  member  speak  to 
him  outside? 


Mr.  Kennedy:  Could  he  advise  as  to  the 
pre-clearance  at  customs  for  passengers  leav- 
ing Malton? 

Mr.  Mart  el:  The  answer  must  be  all  set 
up  by  now. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Is  this  being  resolved?  There 
was  earlier  discussion  about  it;  is  there  any- 
thing to  add?  It  is  of  great  interest  to  Missis- 
sauga  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
recall  some  days  ago  the  Premier  spoke  on 
this  particular  subject.  He  indicated  that  we 
would  communicate  with  Air  Canada  and  the 
federal  government  to  see  exactly  what  posi- 
tion they  were  taking  in  regard  to  pre- 
clearance  and  post-clearance  at  the  airport 
in  Toronto. 

May  I  say  that  I  believe  that  this  afternoon 
some  time,  as  a  result  of  my  discussions 
today  with  Air  Canada  people  and  the  federal 
government,  there  will  be  an  aimouncement 
by  Mr.  Marchand,  which  I  am  sure  will  clear 
up  the  matter  for  all  the  people  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  Canada  relating  to  post- 
clearance  and  pre-clearance  in  this  country. 
Until  that  statement  is  made  I  would  not 
wish  to  make  any  further  comment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Minister  of  Revenue  has 
the  answer  to  a  question  previously  asked. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now  that's  dangerous. 


ELIZABETH  GARDENS  PROJECT 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  questions  asked  on  March  30,  I 
advised  the  Legislature  that  I  would  order  an 
investigation  into  the  complaints  of  occupants 
of  the  Elizabeth  Gardens  condominium  town- 
house  project  in  Windsor. 

Many  of  the  residents  of  this  112-unit  proj- 
ect complained  of  deficiencies  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  units  and  of  their  difficulties  in 
getting  the  builder  to  correct  them.  I  am 
advised  that  a  thorough  investigation  has  now 
been  completed  by  OHC  inspectors  and  the 
inspectors  from  the  building  department  of 
the  city  of  Windsor.  All  occupied  units  in 
this  development  were  included  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  OHC  has  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  the  builder  a  detailed,  imit-by-unit 
list  of  deficiencies.  The  city  of  Windsor  offi- 
cials have  also  submitted  a  list.  On  April  13, 
1973,   the   builder   wrote   as   follows: 

This  is  to  advise  you  that  we  have  re- 
ceived the  list  of  infractions  that  the  city 
of  Windsor  would  like  adjusted  and  also 
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••  the  infractions  as  set  out  by  the  Ontario 
Housing  Corp.  I  have  instructed  Mr.  Mann 
who  is  on  the  job  that  these  infractions 
must  be  cleaned  up  by  April  30,  1973. 

Signed, 

Yours  very  truly, 
Essex  Developments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  advised  the  House  on 
March  27,  until  such  time  as  the  noted  de- 
ficiencies are  cleared  up  to  the  satisfaction  of 
OHC,  a  holdback  in  the  amount  of  $345,000 
will  be  maintained.  OHC  will  continue  to 
review  the  progress  of  this  development  until 
its  satisfactory  completion. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Burr  (Sandwich-Riverside):  A 
supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker:  I  believe  the 
miinster  referred  to  the  occupied  houses. 
Were  the  unoccupied  or  incompleted  houses 
not  inspected  also? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  don't  have  that  in- 
formation but  I  rather  imagine,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  they  would  have  examined  all  of  the 
buildings.  If  the  member  wants  that  specific 
information  111  get  it. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question- 
Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary?  The  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Walkerville. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  May  I  ask  of  the  minister 
if,  as  a  residt  of  the  inspections,  he  has  drawn 
certain  conclusions  that  can  be  incorporated 
into  future  proposals  to  buildings  of  Ontario 
Housing  projects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Quite  frankly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  don't  know  what  the  hon.  member 
is  referring  to  or  if  he  has  anything  specific. 
When  people  undertake  to  do  a  job,  if  they 
are  undertaking  to  do  something  in  which 
the  OHC  is  involved,  OHC  has  certain  re- 
quirements, and  OHC  won't  be  satisfied  un- 
less those  requirements  are  met.  The  require- 
ments are  those  which  one  would  expect. 
They  must  be  of  high  standard— the  quality, 
the  building  and  everything  else  that  must 
be  done.  If  there  is  anything  that  arises  from 
this  investigation  which  would  lead  us  to 
change  our  requirements  in  respect  of  financ- 
ing these  projects,  of  course,  we  will  take 
that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  In  light  of  the  numerous 
complaints  concerning  the  Elizabeth  Gardens 
project,  is  the  minister  now  satisfied  that  all 
of  this  will  be  completed  and  that  the  specifi- 
cations in  the  original  contract  have  been 
completely  fulfilled?  I  am  referring  to  some 


of  the  specifications  in  regard  to  the  land- 
scaping. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  I  don't  think  I  can 
add  to  the  statement  that  I  have  read,  Mr. 
Speaker.  There  is  a  holdback,  and  unless 
Ontario  Housing  Corp.  is  satisfied,  imless  the 
city  of  Windsor  is  satisfied,  that  holdback 
will  be  maintained  until  they  are  satisfied. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Is  the  minister  consider- 
ing, as  a  result  of  the  number  of  complaints, 
having  a  residential  inspector  from  Ontario 
Housing  to  see  in  the  future  that  such  com- 
plaints would  not  be  as  numerous  as  they 
are  in  this  instance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
couldn't  give  such  a  guarantee;  I  would  have 
to  find  out  what  the  economics  are  of  such 
a  proposal.  I  don't  know  whether  it's  eco- 
nomical or  even  necessary  to  have  a  man  on 
duty  all  the  time.  If  it  is  deemed  necessary 
in  any  particular  instance  we  will  do  it. 

But  by  and  large,  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber will  agree  that  the  work  that  has  been 
done  for  OHC  over  the  years  is  of  a  very 
high  standard.  Indeed  there  is  considerable 
opinion  that  it  is  of  a  higher  standard  than 
private  developments  in  many  instances. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  High 
Park;  a  new  question. 


USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  Shulman:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question  of 
the  Solicitor  General:  Can  the  SoUcitor  Gen- 
eral explain  why  he  would  take  a  government 
airplane  to  St.  Catharines  when  there  is  no 
time  saving,  but  an  increased  expenditure  of 
some  hundreds  of  dollars? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  should  take  a  look  at  the  map  of 
Ontario  and  he  would  realize  that  on  the 
direct  flight  from  the  Toronto  Island  Airport 
to  St.  Catharines,  there  is  a  considerable 
saving  of  time. 

Mr.  Shulman:  Is  the  minister  not  aware 
that  the  Toronto  Island  Airport  informed  me 
that  the  flight  time  is  20  minutes;  the  time 
taken  to  get  to  the  airport  is  another  20 
minutes  and  the  time  taken  at  the  other  end 
is  20  minutes.  The  total  saving  is  15  minutes. 
Does  he  really  think  his  fifteen  minutes  are 
worth  $300?  In  other  words,  is  he  worth 
$1,200  an  hour? 
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Mr.  Yakabuski:  Was  the  member  worth 
$67,000  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pre- 

Eared  to  argue  the  fact  that  it  takes  just  as 
)ng  to  get  from  here  to  the  Island  Airport  as 
it  takes  to  get  from  here  to  that  point  of 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way,  the  Lakeshore 
highway,  that  would  take  one  out  to  the 
Island  Airport.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Air- 
port—Mr. Speaker- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  This  subject  bothers  those 
fellows! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  doesn't  bother  me. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Solicitor  General  never 
has  his  feet  on  the  ground  anyway,  so  it 
doesn't  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  that  Charlie  McCarthy  sitting  in  the 
NDP  leader's  seat- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  is  Charlie  Mc- 
Carthy today. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  a  nice  compliment. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Charlie  McCarthy.  The 
voice  was  that  of  Esau  in  the  back. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  brilliant  piece  of  repartee! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  But  I  will  say  this  for 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  NDP,  he  didn't  ask— 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  not  answering 
me.  He  is  being  provocative.  Sit  down. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  has  changed  the 
kind  of  question.  He  is  not  as  insulting  as 
the  member  for  High  Park  is. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  are  going  to  learn  about 
that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral know  the  punch  line  in  the  Charlie 
McCarthy  exchanges?  "How  can  you  be  so 


stupid?"  And  that  is  his  position  over  there 
on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  is  really  losing  the  track 
there.  He  knows  he  is  really  having  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
hon.  member  doesn't  realize  is  that  I  had 
made  a  commitment  to  be  in  St.  Catharines 
and  had  to  be  in  Windsor  at  the  same- 
Mr.  Lewis:  This  isn't  a  flight  to  Cuba. 
This  is  just  to  St.  Catharines.  It  doesn't  take 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  explain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That's  right.  Why 
doesn't  the  leader  of  the  NDP  tell  that  to 
the  hon.  member  for  High  Park? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  This  is  a  waste 
of  the  question  period.  Other  members  are 
waiting. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Keep  it  going. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  flew  on  to  Windsor 
from  St.  Catharines. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  says  of  the 
Solicitor  General  what  Henry  II  said  of 
Becket:  "Will  no  one  rid  me  of  this  man?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Three  premiers,  four 
leaders  of  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  The  time  has 
actually  elapsed,  but  one  hon.  member  has 
been  trying  desperately  to  get  the  floor,  and 
in  view  of  the  unnecessary  delay  I  am  going 
to  permit  the  question  of  the  other  hon. 
member.  The  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River. 


CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 
NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  Reid:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Labour,  Mr.  Speaker.  Has  the  minis- 
ter's department  been  involved  in  the  nego- 
tiations between  the  construction  labourers' 
union  and  the  construction  companies  because 
of  the  possibility  of  a  strike  within  a  week's 
time  if  this  contract  is  not  arrived  at? 

Hon.  Mr.  Guindon:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  think  that  through  our  construction  in- 
dustry review  panel,  which  of  course  is  get- 
ting in  touch  with  all  the  construction  indus- 
try, I  can  assure  members  we  are  presently 
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keeping  in  constant  touch  to  see  what  is  go- 
ing to  happen  next  month  when  the  con- 
tracts are  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  question  period  has  now 
elapsed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Crossmao:  Did  you  say  collapsed? 

■   Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  Ewen,  from  the  standing  private  bills 
committee,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Taylor,  pre- 
sented the  committee's  report  which  was  read 
as  follows  and  adopted. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  Pr20,  An  Act  respecting  Hobin  Homes 
Ltd.; 

Bill  Pr28,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Barrie; 

Bill  Pr33,  An  Act  respecting  S.  B.  Young 
Ltd. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Windsor; 

Bill  Pr38,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Ottawa. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  Bill  Pr29, 
An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Vaughan,  be 
not  reported. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of 
order:  I  am  not  sure  what  point  I  should  rise 
on  here,  but  it  was  understood  specifically  in 
the  committee  that  amendments  to  the  bill 
respecting  the  city  of  Ottawa,  Pr38,  would 
not  come  forward  to  this  House  until  it  had 
been  checked  with  the  city  of  Ottawa  legal 
people;  and  I  also  had  an  assurance  that  I, 
as  a  member  for  the  area  concerned,  would 
have  a  look  at  that  before  it  came  forward  to 
the  House. 

I'm  not  even  sure  who  is  responsible  for 
this,  I  suppose  it  is  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  would  ask  that  Bill  Pr38  not  be  re- 
ported at  this  time  to  the  House,  if  that  is 
possible;  or  is  there  some  other  procedure? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  informed  that  this  par- 
ticular bill,  if  it  is  reported  as  included  in 
the  report,  may  be  held  on  the  order  paper 
for  second  reading.  So  I  think  probably  the 
best  procedure  would  be  to  adopt  the  report, 
and  then  deal  with  your  interests  on  second 
reading. 


Mr.  Cassidy:  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  As 
long  as  I  would  have  assurance  from  the  gov- 
ernment it  would  not  go  forward  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  McNie  presented  the  1971-1972 
annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Communications  Authority. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  estimates 
of  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1974,  of  the  ministries  named  be 
referred   to  standing  committees   as  follows: 

The  Ministry  of  Consumer  and  Commer- 
cial Relations  to  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice committee; 

The  Ministry  of  the  Environment,  Manage- 
ment Board,  Speaker,  Provincial  Auditor  to 
the  estimates  committee; 

The  Ministries  of  Industry  and  Tourism, 
Natural  Resources,  and  Transportation  and 
Communications  to  the  resources  develop- 
ment committee. 

The  Ministries  of  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties, Community  and  Social  Services,  and 
Health  to  the  social  development  committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I  ask  a 
question  for  clarification  of  this?  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  we  were  going  to  move 
from  policy  field  to  policy  field.  We're  now 
in  the  Justice  field  and,  indeed,  I  was  rather 
curious  to  find  out  to  which  field  we  were 
going  after  that.  Since  we  have  a  mix  of 
ministries  from  at  least  two  fields,  the  Re- 
sources field  and— 

Mr.  Lewis:  Social  Development  field. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —Social  Development 
field,  is  the  House  leader  going  to  be  mixing 
them  from  this  point  forward? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  I  wouldn't  say 
necessarily  so.  I  think  we  can  agree  upon 
that  after  the  provincial  secretaries  make 
their  introductions  of  their  fields  in  the 
House.  We'll  do  it  as  is  most  convenient  to 
the  committees  concerned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  clarify  this  then, 
by  way  of  illustration.  If  we  next  move,  for 
example,  to  the  Resources  field  and  that 
group  of  estimates  is,  in  effect,  introduced 
by  the  Provincial  Secretary  who  is  responsible 
for  that  area,  will  we  then  complete  all  of 
that,  or  is  the  minister  going  to  intervene 
before  it  is  completed  and  have  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary  for  Social  Development  move 
in  and  have  a  mix  of  both  of  them? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No.  I  think  I  know 
what  is  concerning  the  hon.  member.  I  would 
say  to  him  that  we'll  endeavour  to  get  both 
provincial  secretaries'  statements  in  the 
House  and  function  in  such  a  way  that  the 
appropriate  standing  committee  of  one  field 
might  sit  while  another  field  might  possibly 
be  heard  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  a  comment  or  ques- 
tion on  the  motion,  we  will  never  have  more 
than  one  ministry  in  the  House  and  one  out 
of  the  House  simultaneously? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  was  the  basic 
meaning  of  my  response. 

Mr.  Stokes:  And  never  the  same  policy 
field  meeting  concurrently? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Hardly  ever. 

Mr.  Deans:  Except  when  he  does  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  the  motion  carry? 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Can  I  have  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House  to  revert  to  reports? 
There  is  one  report  that  was  missed. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  presented  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  for  the  year 
1971-1972. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Has  the  minister  got  the  log- 
books there? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


ONTARIO  PLACE  CORP.  ACT,  1972 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Ontario 
Place  Corp.  Act,  1972. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  the  minister  going  to  sell  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Send  it  up  to  Sudbury. 

Mr.  Martel:  Put  it  in  Happy  Valley. 

An  hon.  member:  He  would  soon  change 
the  name  if  he  did. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  wouldn't  put  a  hovel  like 
that  beside  the  member  for  Sudbury  East's 
new  home. 


Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amendment  removes  the  authority  of  the 
corporation  to  employ,  and  govern  the  terms 
of  employment  of  its  own  staff,  and  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  a  staff  under  the 
Public  Service  Act. 


SHORELINE  PROPERTY  ASSISTANCE 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  provide  Assistance  for 
the  Rehabilitation  and  Protection  of  Property 
on  or  Adjacent  to  Shorelines. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  is  not  so  inde- 
pendent after  all,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
bill  which  I  described  in  my  statement  before 
the  question  period  and  I  think  that  probably 
explained  it  well  enough. 


CONSUMER  REPORTING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  An  Act  to  control  the  Storage 
and  Supply  of  Personal  Information  for 
Rating  Purposes. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  comments  to  make  at  this  time  in 
spite  of  the  regret  expressed  by  the  member 
from  Downsview. 


CONSUMER  PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  Burr  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Constuner 
Protection  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Burr:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  removes 
the  practice  of  calculating  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing on  the  previous  monthly  balance  in  a 
variable  credit  transaction.  The  average  daily 
balance  is  to  be  used  instead.  In  this  way  a 
purchaser  will  pay  interest  only  on  the 
amoimt  he  owes  and  not  on  amounts  that 
he  may  have  paid  off  two  or  three  weeks 
before. 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  That  bill  has  been  long 
needed.  That's  a  very  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Burr:  Thank  you. 
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BUSINESS  CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  Roy  moves  first  reading  of  bill  in- 
tituled, An  Act  to  amend  the  Business  Cor- 
porations Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Roy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that 
when  the  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Com- 
mercial Relations  introduced  his  biU  I  was 
disappointed  to  see  that  the  item  covered  in 
the  bill  I  have  just  presented  was  not  cov- 
ered. 

This  bill  actually  was  presented  last  year 
and  deals  with  the  question  of  fingerprinting 
individuals  so  they  may  have  the  right  to 
shop  in  certain  stores.  Although  one  cannot 
stop  people  from  giving  their  fingerprints, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  first 
of  all  to  require  notice  by  the  stores  to  the 
people  that  they  will  be  fingerprinted,  and 
that  the  only  time  they  can  be  fingerprinted 
will  be  on  payment  by  way  of  cheque  and 
when  there  is  no  other  form  of  identification, 
and  to  limit  the  use  of  fingerprints  taken 
from  individuals. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

THIRD  READING 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  third 
reading  of  Bill  93,  An  Act  to  amend  the 
Public  Transportation  and  Highway  Improve- 
ment Act. 

'  Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Has  the 
minister  (Mr.  Carton)  abandoned  the  bill?  He 
should  have. 

Mr.    M.    Cassidy    (Ottawa    Centre):    Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.  Singer:  He  made  a  big  mistake  when 

he  brought  that  bill  in. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to 
make  a  few  comments  on  the  bill.  I've  had 
the  opportunity  since  Tuesday  to  reflect  on  a 
number  of  statements  made  by  the  minister, 
and  I  think  that  it's  worth  bringing  them  to 
his  attention  again,  and  also  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  in  general. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  But  without 
repetition. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  As  the  House  will  recall,  what 
this  bill  does  is  to  give  the  minister  authority 
to  commit  the  province  to  a  system  in  which 
he  may  well  spend  $1.3  billion  on  transit 
systems  around  the  province.  The  authority 
for  that  entire  sum  is  not  contained  in  this 


bill.  However,  the  commitment  to  a  tech- 
nology is  contained  in  this  bill,  because  as 
the  minister  has  explained  he  is  going  to 
tie  up  the  rights  no  matter  what  systems  are 
planned  in  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Hamilton 
and  other  cities,  and  ultimately  they  will  be 
built. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  raised  questions 
about  this  bill,  because  frankly  we  are  a  bit 
concerned  about  the  technological  aspect; 
and  we  are  even  more  concerned  about  the 
systems  aspect  of  what  the  minister  is  getting 
into. 

We  are  far  from  convinced  that,  for  all  of 
his  reputation,  the  minister  really  knows  what 
on  earth  he  is  doing.  That  suspicion  or  that 
uneasiness  we  have  is  added  to  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  replied  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Tuesday 
night. 

The  minister  told  us  that  for  the  past  four 
years  the  Province  of  Ontario  has  had  studies 
of  this  project  underway  and  that  he  himself 
has  gone  around  to  see  some  of  the  con- 
tenders; there  have  been  evaluations  and  so 
on. 

Well,  here  we  are— and  if  I  can  just  go 
back  and  quote  the  minister  from  Tuesday: 
It  didn't  just  happen  within  the  past 
year  or  two.  There  was  research  made  of 
all  the  various  components.  The  compo- 
nents have  been  tested. 

And  then  he  went  on  to  talk  about  his  own 
experts  and  how  good  they  were;  about  how 
he  had  independent  transportation  consultants 
come  in  and  support  him  in  what  he  was 
intending  to  do;  and  that  when  he  was  out 
visiting  and  talking  to  people  in  Britain  that 
everybody  told  him  what  first-rate  chaps  he 
had  worldng  for  him. 

Well,  the  minister,  I'm  afraid,  is  rather 
vain— he  succumbs  to  this  kind  of  flattery. 
Because,  quite  frankly,  I'm  not  convinced 
now  that  he  knows  a  dam  thing  about  the 
project,  apart  from  what  the  experts  have 
told  him.  I  don't  think  he  is  asking  the  right 
questions,  and  that  is  why  I  think  that  he 
may  well  be  making  a  grievous  mistake  as 
far  as  this  province  is  concerned. 

It  is  a  mistake  which  is  liable  to  cost  this 
province  not  just  $15  million  or  $20  million 
for  a  demonstration  project  down  at  the 
National  Exhibition,  but  far,  far  more  than 
that.  It  will  create  a  distortion  of  priorities 
and  a  misspending  of  public  money.  This,  in 
turn,  will  hurt  efforts  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment in  our  major  cities  in  the  province. 
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The  minister  was  really  quite  hurt,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  would  get  up  and  talk  about 
technology  and  raise  questions  about  that.  He 
said:  "But  to  criticize  the  technology  is  be- 
yond my  comprehension." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  technology 
itself  is  beyond  the  minister's  comprehension, 
and  that  in  addition  the  kind  of  basic  para- 
meters which  surround  the  system  have  not 
come  under  the  right  kind  of  critical  scrutiny. 
That  was  the  major  reason  we  said  that 
the  bill  should  be  opposed,  that  there  should 
be  at  least  a  couple  of  months'  hoist  while 
some  of  the  basic  underlying  assumptions 
which  went  into  this  system  would  be  con- 
sidered. It's  my  conviction  that  they  never 
have  been,  because  the  minister  certainly 
hasn't  answered  very  satisfactorily. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  to  this  House  that 
he  was  competent  to  judge  what  was  being 
done,  the  minister  went  through  an  elaborate 
exercise  to  show  that  he  had  memorized  the 
definition  for  telecommunications  something 
about  which  he  had  admitted  he  has  very 
little  knowledge.  I  am  sure  that  he  can  also 
define  for  this  House  intermediate-capacity 
rapid  transit;  something  about  which  he  also 
has  very  little  knowledge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  the  minister  is 
putting  before  us,  quite  blimtly,  is  that  in 
common  with  other  jurisdictions  in  North 
America,  he  has  become  enthralled  in  look- 
ing at  these  personalized  rapid  transit  sys- 
tems. He  has  become  convinced  by  his  people 
that  they  can  meet  all  of  the  requirements 
that  exist  in  a  city  like  Metropolitan  Toronto, 

Mr.  Singer:  He  has  to  find  something  for 
the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  to  put  his  hat  on.  He 
knows  that. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  In  other  words,  the  systems 
designed  to  carry  maybe  2,000  or  3,000  per 
hour,  will  also  carry  up  to  20,000  people  per 
hour.  Without  going  into  all  of  the  details,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  costs,  the  additional 
costs,  of  personalized  rapid  transit  bear  very 
close  consideration.  I  would  suggest  the  tech- 
nolog)'  and  the  technological  risks  bear  very 
close  consideration.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
goals  of  the  ministry,  of  allowing  people  to 
get  onto  a  little  car  and  then  go  through  a 
network  almost  anywhere  within  the  city  of 
Toronto,  simply  cannot  be  reached  except 
under  certain  very  special  circiunstances,  and 
those  circumstances  are  as  follows. 

If  the  minister's  system  is  ever  completed, 
it  will  be  possible,  from  three  o'clock  to  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  get  on  one  of  these 
cars  anywhere  in  the  city,  to  press  a  button 


and  be  taken  to  any  other  point  along  the 
network,  along  any  line.  But  I  would  seriously 
suggest  to  the  minister  that  the  social  utility 
of  that  kind  of  service,  in  the  wee  small  hours 
of  the  morning,  when  there  are  so  few  people 
on  board  that  personalized  rapid  transit  in 
the  ultimate  sense  can  be  provided,  is  really 
not  worth  the  kinds  of  expenditures  which 
are  being  entailed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  kinds  of  expenditures 
which  are  being  entailed  are  in  the  range  of 
$15  million-a-mile,  and  when  that  kind  of 
money  is  being  spent  then  the  pipe  dreams 
of  the  technological  planners  for  intermediate- 
capacity  systems  within  walking  distance  of 
every  home  in  the  city  simply  cannot  be 
achieved.  You  just  can't  do  it  because  you 
haven't  got  the  bucks;  you  haven't  got  the 
bucks  to  provide  that  kind  of  expressway 
system  service;  and  you  haven't  got  the 
dollars  to  provide  that  kind  of  intermediate- 
capacity  service. 

It  will  never  be  done.  It's  a  chimera  which 
the  minister  has  been  convinced  to  follow  by 
his  advisers;  and  he  is  a  prisoner,  he  is  a 
captive  of  these  advisers;  and  this  is  why  the 
whole  question  needs  to  be  brought  out  in 
the  open  rather  than  being  left  in  the  current 
unsatisfactory  kind  of  situation,  where  after 
four  years  the  minister  will  begin  to  tell  us 
something  about  what  is  involved  in  the  sys- 
tem, when  he  has  signed  the  contract  that 
commits  the  province  to  $15  million  or  $20 
million  at  the  exhibition  grounds,  and  which 
also  effectively  commits  the  province  to  using 
that  technology  in  an  intermediate-capacity 
system  for  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  for  Hamilton. 
You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some 
sceptics  in  my  party  who  believe  and  are 
firmly  convinced  that  once  the  little  toy  line— 
and  it  is  a  toy  line  in  fact,  the  minister  him- 
self admitted  it;  capacity  3,000  or  4,000 
people  per  hour,  nor  more  than  that.  The 
minirail  up  at  Expo,  which  was  built  for  a 
tenth  of  that  price— 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carton  (Minister  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Communications):  It  is  not  3,000  or 
4,000  an  hour,  and  I  never  admitted  that.  It 
is  up  to  20,000  per  hour. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  figures  which 
are  given  in  the  red  book  of  specifications  for 
the  line  down  at  the  Exhibition  indicate  very 
specifically  that  the  initial  capacity  will  be— I 
can't  remember  the  precise  figures,  I  have  it 
here,  let  me  find  it.  The  initial  capacity,  Mr. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  to  accommodate  peak 
loads  of  1,300  people  per  hoiur;  that  is  the 
actual  nmnber  they  expect  to  accommodate. 
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They  want  the  capacity  of  the  hne  down  at 
the  exhibition  to  rise  to  4,000  people  per 
hour,  and  that  is  all. 

Now  I  grant  to  the  minister  that  the  sys- 
tem ought  to  have  the  capability  of  rising  up 
to  20,000  per  hour,  but  in  fact  the  specifica- 
tions, in  this  red  book  again,  do  not  insist  on 
that.  They  demand  a  maximum  of  12,000 
people  per  hour  at  80  per  cent  of  the 
theoretical  capacity. 

Now  I  am  raising  these  questions  and  we 
will  continue  to  raise  these  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  member  a  question.  When  we  were 
debating  this  the  other  day,  in  answer  to  ex- 
actly what  he  just  put  forward  again  today, 
I  asked  him  was  it  not  because  we  were 
just  buying  a  certain  number  of  cars,  because 
it  was  a  demonstration  project,  and  he  ad- 
mitted it.  That  is  why;  we  are  having  a  fewer 
number  of  cars  because  it  is  a  demonstration 

f)roject.  That  is  why  the  carrying  capacity  is 
imited,  and  he  admitted  that.  But  now  he  is 
bringing  out  the  same  thing  again,  which  is 
not  proper. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  Mr.  Speaker,  the— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  so  far,  of 
course,  has  been  said  previously  in  the  com- 
mittee stage,  and  at  second  reading,  approval 
of  the  bill  in  principle.  This,  of  course,  is 
third  reading.  I  have  permitted  the  hon. 
member  to  continue  and  make  some  remarks 
on  third  reading,  but  I  should  point  out  to 
the  hon.  member  and  to  the  House  that,  in 
connection  vdth  third  readings  the  ruling  of 
previous  Speakers  in  this  House  make  it  very 
clear  that  debate  on  third  reading  is  a  very 
limited  and  carefully  restricted  one. 

I  do  not  say  there  cannot  be  any  debate  on 
third  reading.  The  bill  has  been  approved  in 
principle  at  second  reading  and  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
I  was  listening  very  carefully  over  the  speak- 
er system  to  the  debate  in  committee,  and 
I  do  know  that  some  of  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  said  is  repetitious;  but  it  wasn't  too 
far  astray,  so  I  permitted  him  to  continue. 

Third  reading  debate  is  very  closely  re- 
stricted in  most  provinces  today,  and  the  re- 
striction tends  to  increase  as  to  debate  on 
third  reading.  For  example,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  now 
required  that  at  least  six  members  give  notice 
of  a  desire  to  have  a  debate  on  third  reading 
before  any  such  debate  can  be  held  at  all. 


Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  That's 
just  an  effort  to  exclude  the  UK  Liberals, 
that's  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Having  made  these  few  re- 
marks to  the  hon.  members,  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  member  for  Ottawa  Centre  to  confine 
his  remarks  and  wind  up  this  debate  on  third 
reading.  We  are  not  trying  to  be  too  restric- 
tive, I  don't  think,  and  perhaps  he  would  go 
along  with  the  suggestions  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  always  anxious  to  heed 
your  admonitions,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  point 
out  to  you  that  the  last  few  minutes  were  in 
fact  provoked  by  the  minister  and  not  by 
myself;  he  insisted  on  getting  into  that  level 
of  detail,  which  of  course  was  repetitive  and 
should  not  have  come  up  at  this  time.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  should  rebuke  the 
minister  rather  than  myself  for  that  particu- 
lar thing. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  hereby  rebuke  the 
minister  too. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  I  stand  rebuked. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  He  sits 
rebuked. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  comments 
flow  from  consideration  of  what  the  minister 
had  to  say.  I  had  a  chance  to  look  at  the 
instant  Hansard  and  to  study  his  statements; 
I  thought  on  reflection  that  perhaps  the  min- 
ister could  have  persuaded  me  and  our  party, 
but  he  has  not.  He  is  buying  something  or 
making  a  major  commitment,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced he  is  rushing  into  it  and  has  not 
allowed  himself  to  benefit  from  some  of  the 
rather  sensible  observations  being  made  by 
the  opposition  parties  and  which  might  be 
made  by  the  public,  were  they  to  be  brought 
into  his  confidence— but  they  are  not  being 
brought  into  his  confidence. 

He  is  in  the  position  of  closeting  himself 
with  people  who  are  paid  by  him  and  who 
therefore,  in  order  to  continue  their  salaries, 
just  might  want  to  continue  to  tell  him  what 
he  wants  to  hear.  He  is  in  a  position  where 
many  transit  experts  in  other  cities,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States,  have  become 
intrigued  by  the  kind  of  technical  problems 
and  technical  solutions  which  the  intermedi- 
ate-capacity rapid  transit  field  offers. 

In  the  United  States  it  appears  they  are 
working  on  budgets  which  are  virtually  with- 
out limit.  The  budget  for  rapid  transit  for 
the  City  of  Washington,  for  example,  is  some- 
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thing  like  $2.5  billion;  that's  for  a  city  some- 
what comparable  in  size  to  Metro  Toronto. 
We  are  not  quite  that  aflBuent  in  this  country, 
and  I  would  suggest  to  the  minister  that  we 
should  protect  public  dollars  if  we  can;  we 
shouldn't  just  throw  them  away  because  the 
minister  feels  he  will  be  immortalized  by 
this  legacy  to  the  province. 

The  minister  might  want  to  comment  in 
a  few  minutes,  but  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  or  had  any  information  come  across  my 
desk  about  the  study  with  the  TTC  of  light 
rapid  transit,  which  he  informed  the  House 
had  been  made.  During  the  debate  he  was 
not  able  to  say  when  or  how  that  study  had 
been  made;  of  all  the  alternatives,  that  is 
the  one  which  probably  required  the  most 
serious  consideration,  and  that  was  not  done. 

I  don't  want  to  engage  the  minister  in  a 
lot  of  things,  because  we  will  do  that  in  the 
estimates,  but  the  House  should  bear  in 
mind  that  when  we  come  to  the  estimates 
this  matter  will  be  after  the  fact  imless  this 
minister  decides  to  delay  this  bill  in  order 
to  look  at  some  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  computer  industry 
there  is  a  saying,  "Garbage  in,  garbage  out." 
That  means  that  we  get  wrong  answers  if 
we  start  with  wrong  assmnptions  or  wrong 
information.  I  am  not  disputing  the  calibre 
of  the  technical  experts  who  have  been 
brought  in  on  this;  they  probably  are  pretty 
good.  I  am  not  disputing  that  they  haven't 
worked  long  and  hard.  I  am  not  disputing 
that  each  one  in  his  field  knows  an  awful 
lot  about  computerized  controls,  automated 
signalling,  or  whatever  it  is  they  happen  to 
be  looking  into. 

What  we  are  saying,  though,  is  that  the 
overall  picture  has  not  been  adequately 
examined;  it  is  at  that  level  that  the  mistakes 
have  been  made,  that  wrong  assimiptions 
either  have  been  made  or  may  well  have 
been  made,  and  therefore  wrong  answers  are 
liable  to  come  out.  We  are  going  to  oppose 
this  bill  on  third  reading,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
we  would  hope  very  sincerely  that  the  min- 
ister will  heed  what  has  been  said  in  this 
House  and  will  hold  over  his  signing  of  the 
contract  until  there  has  been  an  opportunity 
to  look  in  detail  at  some  of  the  very  dis- 
turbing questions  that  already  surround  the 
intermediate-capacity  rapid  transit  project. 

If  the  minister  actually  succeeds  in  getting 
the  line  in  running  for  the  1975  election,  and 
if  by  some  bad  fortune  for  the  province  his 
government  is  re-elected,  is  it  true,  as  some 
members  of  my  party  suspect,  that  that  will 


be    the    end    of   intermediate-capacity   rapid 
transit  for  the  province? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Of  coiursel  Except  if  you  live 

at  the  exhibition  year  round. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right.  Is  it  true  that 
the  costs  of  the  system  by  then  will  look  so 
high  in  relation  to  the  benefits  that  the 
minister  will  simply  say:  "Well,  that  was 
tough,  but  it  was  nice  trying;"  and  will  go 
back  either  to  leaving  the  cities  to  rot  the 
way  they're  going  now  or  building  subway 
Unes?  What  are  the  minister's  intentions? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  sort  of  debate  is  apart 
from  whether  or  not  the  bill  should  now 
receive  third  reading. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  has 
answered  none  of  the  questions  raised  in  the 
debate  very  satisfactorily.  We  are  going  to 
oppose  the  bill,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
endorse  very  heartily  the  principle  of  a  very 
substantial  shift  in  resources  to  rapid  transit 
from  expressways,  which  the  ministers  and 
his  predecessors  have  built  for  so  many  years. 
We  endorse  the  shift  from  arterial  roads,  for 
that  matter,  too.  We  endorse  the  concept  of 
rapid  transit.  We  believe  this  should  be 
going  forward.  We  think  that  in  Toronto  the 
TTC  probably  has  a  lot  more  sensible  ideas 
than  the  minister  about  it.  Their  advice 
should  be  heeded  rather  than  ignored  in  the 
plaiming  process  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  ministry.  But  with  all  that  endorsement 
of  rapid  transit,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  caimot 
bring  ourselves  to  allow  the  minister  to 
climax  four  years  of  work  in  camera  by  sign- 
ing for  a  pig  in  a  poke,  or  a  possible  pig  in 
a  poke. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  any  other  member 
wish  to  speak? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  very  briefly,  we 
in  this  party,  as  I  think  most  politicians  in 
the  House,  endorse  as  strongly  as  we  can  the 
principle  of  public  rapid  transit  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  madness  that  envelops  us.  But  I 
may  say  to  the  minister  that  this  bill  mutilates 
the  phrase  "public  transit",  just  as  this  gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  willing  to  do  in  other 
areas.  I  recall  that  they  destroyed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  "regional  government."  I 
note  that  they  are  imdermining  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "tax  credit."  With  this  bill 
they  are  significantly  depreciating  the  worth 
of  the  phrase  "rapid  public  transit,"  because 
they  are  hanging  their  hat  almost  solely  on  an 
experiment  which  they  know  and  we  know 
is  perilous  at  best. 
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The  minister  does  it  and  the  government 
does  it  without  giving  us,  in  advance,  any 
idea  of  the  cost,  knowing  that  its  timing  is 
perfectly  propitious,  whether  it  was  calcu- 
lated or  not,  to  mesh  with  a  general  election 
in  1975,  after  which  it  can  then  be  happily 
abandoned  at  a  cost— reckless  indeed— of 
$20  million  or  more. 

We  can't  allow  that  to  be  done  to  public 
transit  in  this  province  because  the  govern- 
ment will  disown  it.  We  will  be  reduced  to 
the  old  forms  or  to  forms  which  won't  work. 
So  we're  opposing  this  bill  and  we  are 
dividing  the  House.  We  want  the  minister  to 
know  that  we  feel  deeply  about  what  he  has 
introduced  and  we  object  to  it  in  principle. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  there  be  any 
doubt  about  our  position,  which  we  thought 
we'd  enunciated  quite  clearly,  we'll  just  very 
briefly  repeat  it.  We  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  point  in  having  this  bill  here.  We  do  not 
believe  in  this  experimentation  at  some  sub- 
stantial cost.  The  government  is  continuing 
to  fiddle  while  Metro  bums,  while  traflBc  gets 
piled  up  throughout  the  northwest  sector  of 
Metro,  while  no  alternatives  are  being  pro- 
vided- 
Mr.  Cassidy:  Let  it  go  on  the  record  that 
the  member  does  not  believe  in  public  transit. 

Mr.  Singer:  —and  while  this  minister  with  a 
straight  face  can  stand  up  in  the  House  today 
and  make  a  great  commitment  to  extend  the 
Don  Valley  Parkway  without  taking  care  of 
the  problems  that  now  exist.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  really  is  a  mistake,  as  has  been  the 
government's  whole  transportation  policy.  We 
shall,  as  we  made  quite  clear  on  second  read- 
ing and  in  committee,  oppose  this  bill.  We 
think  the  minister  is  stuck  with  a  plan  throvim 
out  by  his  leader,  who  got  caught  up  in 
political  propaganda  two  years  ago  in  June. 
He  was  creating  an  image  and  now  he  has 
to  try  to  bring  forth  some  alternative.  First 
came  the  image;  now  comes  the  alternative. 

The  alternative  is  a  farce.  Why  should  the 
minister  waste  $20  million  of  public  money? 
There  is  no  answer.  There  is  no  excuse.  The 
bill  should  not  pass.  The  minister  should  not 
be  given  the  approval  he  asks  for. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  It's  a 
blank  cheque  for  a  white  elephant. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  any  other  members  wish 
to  participate?  If  not,  has  the  minister  any 
comments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  I  shall  be  very  brief,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


First  of  all,  I  appreciate  the  concern  of 
the  opposition.  Frankly,  I  think  that  when 
one  enters  into  an  experiment  of  this  magni- 
tude everyone  has  concern,  and  the  concern 
has  been  there  for  three  or  four  years.  It  has 
progressed  through  that  length  of  time  and 
we  have  now  come  down  to  the  point  at 
which  we  sincerely  believe  that  we  are  in  a 
position  where  we  can  have  this  demonstra- 
tion project. 

Again,  I  do  want  to  point  out,  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  concern  of  the  opposition  on 
this.  I,  personally,  had  my  concerns  at  one 
time. 

First  of  all,  as  far  as  the  power  that  may 
be  given  to  me  today  is  concerned,  as  I 
pointed  out  originally,  I  presendy  have  the 
power.  The  only  reason  this  bill  is  before 
the  House  is  to  get  additional  powers  to 
gamer  in  the  patent  rights  and  the  expertise 
and  the  technology  so  that  we  vdll  not  have 
to  purchase  these  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
demonstration  project. 

I  might  also  mention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
apart  from  the  expertise  in  the  ministry  and 
the  hired  consultants,  and  all  the  other  people 
I  mentioned  earlier,  the  TTC  has  been  very 
much  a  part  of  this.  We  have  the  endorse- 
ment of  those  at  the  TTC  who  are,  within  our 
knowledge,  the  experts  on  rapid  transit,  those 
who  have  the  knowhow  themselves.  They  are 
keenly  interested  and  are  looking  forward  to 
this  particular  project  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  finish— I  don't  mind 
accepting— 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Why  did  one  of  the  TTC 
technical  people  get  thrown  out  of  that 
project  because  he  didn't  agree  with  it?  Why 
was  he  taken  off  the  minister's  team?  Because 
he  didn't  agree  with  it;  he  was  so  upset. 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  can 
say,  again,  is  we  have  had  the  expertise  of 
the  TTC. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  waited  until  he 
got  the  yes-men  to  come  in. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  From  the  very  top  level 
down,  Mr.  Speakerl  Again,  I  point  out  that 
we  are  giving  the  ministry  the  enabling  legis- 
lation. There  are  $7  million  in  our  estimates 
for  this  current  1973-1974  fiscal  year,  at 
which  time  the  members  of  the  opposition 
will  have  time  and  will  be— 
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Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  like  buying  a  Cadillac 
with  $10  down! 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  —questioning  the  minis- 
ter and  his  officials  on  this  particidar  project. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Do  members  want  to  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Carton:  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
point  out  that  we  are  in  the  position  where 
I  cannot,  as  I  explained  to  the  House,  go  into 
the  detail  of  negotiations  which  are  presently 
being  carried  on  because  of  the  very  fact  that 
the  contracts  are  almost  at  the  signing  point. 
I  would  not  want  to  divulge  anything  that 
might  in  any  way  hinder  the  negotiations  that 
have  been  ongoing  for  some  six  or  seven 
months  now  in  the  contract  stage. 

All  I  can  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  is 
enabling  legislation  which  we  do  require  for 
the  signing  of  these  contracts.  It  is  not  $1.25 
billion  that  we  are  talking  about  today;  it  is 
$7  million  in  our  estimates  for  the  year 
1973-1974. 

Mr.  Singer:  Notvdthstanding  what  the  min- 
ister puts  in  his  estimates,  how  much  is  this 
one  going  to  cost  us?  He  won't  tell  us. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  is  for  third  read- 
ing of  Bill  93. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  for  third 
reading  of  Bill  93,  which  was  approved  on 
the  following  vote: 

Ayes  Nays 


Allan 

Bounsall 

Apps 

Breithaupt 
BuUbrook 

Auld 

Bales 

Bun- 

Beckett 

Campbell 

Belanger 

Cassidy 

Bemier 

Davison 

Birch 

Deacon 

Carruthers 

Deans 

Carton 

Dukszta 

Clement 

Edighoffer 

DowTier 

Ferrier 

Drea 

Foulds 

Eaton 

Gaunt 

Evans 

Germa 

Ewen 

Gisbom 

Gilbertson 

Givens 

Grossman 

Good 

Guindon 

Haggerty 
Lawlor 

Hamilton 

Handleman 

Lewis 

Henderson 

MacDonald 

Hodgson 

Martel 

(Victoria-  Haliburton) 

Nixon 

Hodgson 

(Brant) 

(York-North) 

Reid 

Ayes 
Irvine 
Jessiman 
Kennedy 
Kerr     . 
Lane 
Lawrence 
Leluk 
MacBeth 
Maeck 
Mcllveen 
McKeough 
McNeil 
Mornings  tar 
Morrow 
Newman 

(Ontario  Soutii) 
Nixon 

(Dovercourt) 
Nuttall 
Parrott 
Rhodes 
Rollins 
Rowe 
Smith 

(Simcoe  East) 
Smith 

(Hamilton  Mountain) 
Snow 
Timbrell 
Turner 
Villeneuve 
Walker 
Wardle 
Wells 
White 
Winkler 
Wiseman 
Yakabuski 
Yaremko— 59. 


Nays 

Renwick 

Riddell 

Roy 

Ruston 

Singer 

Smith 

(Nipissing) 
Spence 
Stokes 
Worton 
Young— 35. 


Mr. 

35. 


Speaker,    the 


Clerk    of   the    House: 

"ayes"  are  59,  the  "nays" 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 
Motion  agreed  to;  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  16th  order,  resum- 
ing the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion  for 
second  reading  of  Bill  96,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Income  Tax  Act. 

INCOME  TAX  ACT 
(continued) 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  speaking  on  this  bill  at  the  time 
the  debate  was  adjourned  and  I  had  made  a 
point  to  the  parliamentary  assistant  about  the 
unfairness  of  choosing  the  highest  paid  wage- 
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earner  for  these  refunds  if  a  husband  and 
wife  are  living  together  and  if  they  are  both 
working.  I  have  here  some  correspondence 
that  was  forwarded  to  me  by  a  lady  who  finds 
herself  in  this  position.  She  shows  me  this 
tax  credit  notice,  and  some  of  the  instruc- 
tions that  are  contained  therein  I  think  should 
be  of  some  interest,.  I  think  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  parliamentary  assistant. 

Under  the  heading:  "Should  the  Husband 
or  Wife  Claim?"  The  printed  explanation  is 
where  the  husband  and  wife  both  live  in  the 
same  principal  residence,  the  one  with  the 
higher  taxable  income  must  claim;  and  if  the 
higher  taxable  income  is  such  that  it  removes 
the  husband  from  the  position  of  being  able 
to  gain  a  refund,  then  no  matter  what  the 
wife  is  earning  she  loses  it. 

"Where  taxation  incomes  are  equal  or 
where  neither  has  a  taxable  income,  either 
spouse  may  claim,  but  not  both."  Well,  all 
right,  that's  fine.  That  doesn't  seem  to  be 
changed  by  what  is  before  us  in  the  House. 
But  then  read  the  other  set  of  instructions 
under  the  heading,  "What  Do  I  Do  If  I  Share 
a  Residence?" 

Two  or  more  unmarried  people  who  rent 
or  own  the  same  principal  residence  have 
two  choices:  They  can  designate  one  per- 
son as  the  principal  taxpayer  to  claim  the 
entire  credit,  or  they  can  all  claim  as 
principal  taxpayers  and  divide  the  tax  bill 
or  rent  in  whatever  fashion  they  wish. 
The  collective  total  of  rents  or  property 
taxes  claimed  must  not  exceed  the  actual 
rent  or  taxes  paid.  In  addition  [and  this  is 
important]  each  person  should  show  the 
combined  claim  and  list  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  other  payers  on  the  re- 
verse side  of  the  mauve  claim  form. 

What  this  in  fact  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  where  you  have  a  husband  and  wife 
who  are  both  working,  and  the  husband  has 
the  higher  income,  his  income  is  the  one  that 
governs.  If  his  income  is  high  enough  that  he 
is  not  entitled  to  the  tax  credit,  then  it  is 
lost.  But,  if  you  have  two  people  who  are 
not  married,  either  renting  or  living  in  the 
same  house,  the  rules  are  entirely  different. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  lady  tried  to 
do.  She  wrote  to  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission.  I  think  this  is  sufficiently  unfair 
that  it  should  all  be  in  the  record. 

Ontario  Human  Rights  Commission. 

Dear  Sir  or  Mesdames: 

For  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been— 

Mr.  J.  E.  Bullbrook  (Saraia):  That  sounded 
like  John  Diefenbaker! 


Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of  In- 
tergovernmental Affairs):  That's  the  funniest 
thing  he  has  said  here  in  14  years. 

Mr.  Singer:  To  continue: 

I  have  been  very  much  aware  that  I  pos- 
sess certain  rights  under  the  Ontario  Hu- 
man Rights  Code,  and  that  if  these  rights 
are  denied  me  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission  stands  ready  to  serve  me.  I 
therefore  wish  to  register  a  complaint  as 
follows. 

It  is  my  firm  contention  that  discrimina- 
tion is  being  displayed  against  me,  because 
of  my  marital  status,  by  the  Crown  in  the 
right  of  Ontario.  I  base  my  contention  on 
the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code,  part  1, 
section  1,  sub  1,  which  prohibits  the  pub- 
lishing of  discriminatory  material  against 
any  person  because  of  marital  status  by 
amendment  which  received  royal  assent 
June  30,  1972;  and  section  6  of  part  1 
which  binds  the  Crown  in  the  right  of 
Ontario  to  these  prohibitions. 

You  can  tell,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  tone  of 
the  letter  that  the  lady  who  vvnrote  it  had  a 
little  experience  in  a  law  office.  In  fact,  she 
is  a  secretary  to  a  very  prominent  lavvyer  who 
practises  law  here  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
As  evidence  that  the  Crown  in  the  right 
of  Ontario  has  indeed  published  matter  in- 
dicating discrimination  against  me  on  the 
basis  of  my  marital  status,  I  quote  from  a 
copy  of  the  Ontario  tax  credit  notice  left 
at  my  door  recendy  and  which  copy  I  am 
keeping  in  my  possession  for  future  refer- 
ence. 

"Where  the  husband  and  wife  both  live 
in  the  same  principal  residence,  the  one 
with  the  higher  taxable  income  must  claim. 
2.  Two  or  more  unmarried  people  who 
rent  or  own  the  same  principal  residence 
have  two  choices,  they  can  all  claim  as 
principal  taxpayers  and  divide  the  tax  bill 
in  whatever  fashion  they  vdsh." 

I  am  a  married  woman  and  hold  the 
property  in  joint  tenancy.  My  husband  and 
I  both  work  and  are  classed  as  single 
persons  for  taxation  purposes.  Were  I  un- 
married, I  could  claim  the  property  tax 
rebate.  Since  I  am  married  and  my  hus- 
band earns  considerably  more  than  I  do, 
both  of  us  are  denied  any  tax  relief  from 
property  taxes. 

This  is  outright  discrimination  and  is 
particularly  annoying  since  we  have  an 
18-year-oId  son  to  provide  accommodation 
for.  Were  we  to  get  a  divorce  and  then 
live  together  in  a  common-law  relationship, 
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we  would  be  free  to  claim  the  tax  rebate. 
It  would  appear  that  the  government  of 
Ontario  does  not  favour  marriage  and  has 
published  its  antipathy  toward  marriage 
and  married  people  in  the  beforementioned 
Ontario  tax  credit  notice. 

I  therefore  request  that  you  take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  investigate  this 
matter  and  redress  my  grievance.  This  let- 
ter is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  frivolity 
and  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  a  judicial  decision  to  the  effect  that 
the  Crown  in  the  right  of  Ontario  is  not 
contravening  a  statute  which  the  Crown 
itself  enacted;  or  alternatively  some  satis- 
factory redress  of  my  grievance. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  is  sincere  in  its  praise- 
worthy aim  to  rid  the  province  of  dis- 
crimination, it  should  be  prepared  to  clean 
its  own  house  first  and  to  be  willing  to 
submit  to  prosecution  if  necessary.  [I  think 
this  makes  great  sense.]  If  my  complaint 
has  not  been  submitted  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  commission,  perhaps  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  provide  a  pre- 
cedent. 

Yours  very  truly 

I  can  give  the  parliamentary  assistant  the 
lady's  name  and  address  if  he  wants  it.  I 
have  it  here. 

I  thought  it  was  also  worth  commenting 
upon  the  reply  that  came  up  from  the 
Human  Rights  Commission.  It's  signed  by 
Elizabeth  Neville  who  is  the  director. 

Dear  Mrs.  Blank, 

I  have  now  had  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  our  legal  adviser  on  the  matter 
of  your  complaint  about  the  provisions  of 
the  Ontario  tax  credit  notice  which  you 
consider  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
marital  status  and  allege  that  this  was  a 
violation  of  the  Ontario  Human  Rights 
Code,  part  1,  section  1,  subsection  1. 

As  I  indicated  to  you  over  the  telephone, 
we  have  to  advise  you  that  the  above- 
noted  section  of  the  Code  does  not  cover 
the  explanatory  guide  to  which  you  have 
referred.  I  am  advised  that  the  term 
"notice"  and  "other  representations"  in 
section  1,  subsection  1  could  orJy  be  ex- 
tended to  similar  types  of  signs,  symbols, 
emblems,  etc.,  as  specifically  referred  to  in 
the  section.  [Perish  the  thought  that  it 
should  extend  to  any  official  notice  sent 
out  by  the  Ministry  of  Revenue  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario] 


However,  [Ehzabeth  Neville  goes  on  to 
say]  I  would  suggest  that  you  write  to  the 
director  of  taxation  and  fiscal  policy  branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  and  Eco- 
nomics and  Intergovernmental  Affairs,  who 
is  responsible  for  administration  of  the 
property  tax  rebate  system  -with  respect  to 
your  concern  that  the  tax  is  unfairly  ap- 
plied in  the  case  of  spouses  who  contribute 
to  the  rent  of  their  shared  principal  resi- 
dence. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  also  be 
seeking  discussion  with  the  taxation  branch. 

Yours  very  truly— 

That's  where  it  rests.  There  is  a  covering 
letter  to  me  and  the  lady  sets  out  reasons 
why  she  would  like  to  have  the  redress  that 
she  claims,  and  I  think  it's  quite  logical. 

I  wonder  if  the  minister  will  tell  us,  as  he 
pilots  this  bill  through  the  House,  why  this 
kind  of  unfair  and  unreasonable  discrimina- 
tion must  continue  to  exist  and  is  espoused 
in  the  notices  that  the  ministry  sends  out? 
Is  the  government  of  Ontario  really  against 
married  couples  living  together  in  the  same 
house  or  would  it  recommend  that  they  get 
a  divorce  and  hve  common  law  so  that  they 
can  take  advantage  of  the  beneficence  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  government  of 
Ontario? 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Is  the  parliamentary  assist- 
ant against  marriage? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please!  Does  any 
other  hon.  member  wish  to  speak  to  this 
bill?  If  not,  the  parhamentary  assistant  may 
reply. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Walker  (London  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I'll  try  to  review  some  of  the  ques- 
tions posed  last  Tuesday  evening  by  the 
members  and  attempt  to  provide  the  answers 
as  best  I  can. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick) 
raised  a  question  about  the  mathematical 
formula.  He  is  not  present  right  now,  but 
perhaps  the  formula  will  interest  others.  The 
new  section  3(8)  of  the  Income  Tax  Act- 
or the  formula  in  section  (8)  before  you— is 
that  the  provincial  refund  equals  the  federal 
refund  times— and  then  there  is  an  equation. 
The  equation  allows  for  30.5  per  cent  times 
39  per  cent  on  the  top  line  and  40  per  cent 
on  the  bottom  line.  That's  basically  what  all 
those  words  say. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  They 
say  30.5  times  39  over  40? 
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Mr.  Walker:  Right. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  clear. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  Has  the  member  got  that 
locked  in? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes. 

Mr.  Singer:  Explain  that  to  me. 

Mr.  Lewis:  After  this  is  over. 

Mr.  Walker:  The  equation  for  subsection 
(9)  allows  for  the  capital  gains  refund  to 
equal  the  equation,  which  is  the  Ontario 
income  over  top  of  the  world  income. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  world  income?  Is  that  the 
whole  world? 

Mr.  Walker:  The  whole  world. 

Mr.  Singer:  Behind  the  iron  curtain,  too? 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Do  we 
have  a  claim  on  that? 

Mr.  Walker:  Oh,  yes! 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  of  mutual  fund 
provisions  and  its  paralleling  of  the  federal 
legislation  was  raised  by  Qie  member  for 
Riverdale  and  he  queried  it.  The  answer  is 
that  the  purpose  is  to  parallel  the  federal 
provision  in  the  Income  Tax  Act,  Canada, 
so  that  all  the  capital  gains  tax  paid  by  the 
mutual  fund  trust  to  both  Canada  and 
Ontario  may  be  recovered  by  the  trust.  The 
legislation  was  requested  by  Canada.  The 
language  is  of  their  making  and  the  purpose 
is  to  provide  uniformity  throughout  the 
Canadian  provinces  vis-a-vis  legislation. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  went  on  and  in- 
quired about  the  revenue  effect.  There  is  a 
minimal  effect.  In  fact,  on  a  40  per  cent  per- 
sonal tax  rate,  which  I  think  is  a  taxable  in- 
come of  aroimd  $25,000,  the  province  would 
pick  up  a  few  pennies  on  a  personal  capital 
gain  approaching  $100.  The  federal  govern- 
ment is  holding  back  the  moneys  waiting  for 
our  legislation,  so  that  it  can  effect  the  appro- 
priate refund. 

The  member  for  Riverdale  raised  the  ques- 
tion about  the  property  tax  credit  and  wanted 
to  know  why  the  tax  credit  should  be  applied 
by  the  Treasurer  of  this  province  to  pay 
taxes  outstanding  in  other  provinces  and  to 
pay  taxes  involving  the  Canada  Pension  Plan 
and  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis- 
sion. 

The  reason  is  that  the  terms  of  the  collec- 
tion agreement  entered  into  between  Ottawa 
and  Ohntario  require  the  provision.  It  is  called 
the  tax  rental  agreement  and  it  dates  back 


to  1962.  The  amendments  regarding  the  prop- 
erty tax  credit  system  date  back  to  1972. 

If  we  want  to  have  the  federal  government 
collect  our  income  taxes,  then  we  are  obliged  . 

generally  to  play  by  their  own  rules,  and  their 
rules  require  that  we  eliminate  as  much  com- 
plexity as  possible.  In  fact,  the  more  complex 
the  less  they  are  prepared  to  participate.  They 
have  offered  us  the  alternative  of  setting  up 
our  own  collection  agency.  I  think  the  hon. 
members  here  vdll  agree  that  that  would  be 
inappropriate,  keeping  in  mind  the  number  of 
district  taxation  offices  we  would  need 
throughout  the  province. 

In  addition,  the  federal  government  has 
powers  within  its  Act  to  seize  by  means  of 
the  third  party  demands.  These  are  in  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Committee  Act  and 
in  the  Canada  Pension  Act  and  every  other 
Act,  so  that  they  have  total  recourse.  For  all 
these  reasons,  we  can  hardly  now  attempt  to 
change  the  rules. 

The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North  (Mr. 
Good)  raised  certain  questions  involving  the 
arrears  of  municipal  taxes.  He  felt  that  the 
municipality  should  be  the  recipient  of  any 
of  the  tax  credits  which  may  be  distributed 
by  the  Treasurer  rather  than  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. In  this  particular  case,  while  not 
attempting  to  shift  the  responsibility,  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  mtmicipalities  do 
have  their  own  machinery  for  collecting  back 
taxes,  property  taxes,  namely,  by  the  tax  sale. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  reasons  given  to 
the  member  for  Riverdale  would  similarly 
apply,  that  we  are  stuck  with  the  tax  rental 
agreement,  and  those  are  the  terms.  The 
terms  are  such  that  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
change  them,  we  would  be  obliged,  ulti- 
mately, to  enter  into  our  ovra  collection 
agency,  and  of  course  to  avoid  the  com- 
plexity. 

The  member  for  Kitchener  (Mr.  Breithaupt) 
raised  the  matter  of  foreign  diplomats,  and 
more  particularly  the  question  of  foreign  pro- 
fessors. He  refers  to  the  visiting  professors 
who  are  on  what  is  called  a  two-year  tax 
holiday.  One  distinction  we  could  make 
initially  is  that  the  foreign  professors  usually 
rent  their  own  home  and  included  in  that  rent 
is  the  payment  of  taxes. 

Now  a  foreign  diplomat  usually  has  his 
home  provided  by  the  federal  government,  or 
by  the  government  of  his  own  country,  and 
he  is  not  obliged  to  pay  taxes  because  of  the 
exemption  of  section  149. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Oh,  the 
teachers  are  getting  a  ride  and  the  member 
knows  it. 
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Mr.  Walker:  Now,  my  answer- 
Mr.  Martel:  They  are  ripping  off  the  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  Walker:  —to  the  member  for  Kitchener 
is  basically  that  I  agree  with  the  sentiments 
that  he's  expressed.  But  at  the  present  time, 
the  select  committee  on  economic  and  cul- 
tural nationalism  is  seized  of  the  problem.  It 
is  going  to  report  on  this  very  question,  and 
discussed  the  very  matter  yesterday,  and  pre- 
sumably will  come  forward  within  a  month 
or  so  vdth  a  report  that  will  relate  to  this 
very  question. 

Mr.  Martel:  They've  met  their  Waterloo. 

Mr.  Walker:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
1972  question  of  taxes  is  not  an  issue— it's  too 
late  to  do  anything  there— and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  some  time  in  the  fall,  if 
the  select  committee  does  make  a  recom- 
mendation in  respect  of  the  foreign  pro- 
fessors and  their  collection  of  the  tax  credit, 
then  at  least  we'd  be  in  a  position  to  consider 
it  for  legislation  possibly  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Does 
the  member  want  to  bet  the  government  will 
move  that  quickly? 

Mr.  Walker:  It  would  be  premature  at  this 
time  to  make  any  type  of  amendment  which 
would  alter  it,  in  my  opinion. 

The  member  for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Germa) 
raised  the  matter  of  the  so-called  advantage 
in  calculating  the  occupancy  costs  for  those 
who  have  such  utilities  as  heat,  hydro,  water, 
cable  television  and  such  other  benefits  as 
swinuning  pools,  garages  and  so  forth,  already 
included  in  their  rent.  This  does  inflate  the 
occupancy  cost  by  some  20  per  cent  of  their 
determined  value.  The  municipal  subsidies 
branch,  however,  advise  that  the  benefit  is 
marginal— somewhat  slight. 

As  an  example,  where  $300  represents  the 
overall  utility  cost  for  a  year,  something  over 
and  above  what  might  be  termed  "pure  rent," 
the  tax  credit  would  be  $6  higher. 

Now,  it  would  be  far  too  much  of  a  burden 
for  the  taxpayer  to  attempt  to  segregate  this 
on  his  own  income  tax  return,  and  in  respect 
of  the  province  the  inconvenience  caused  and 
the  machinery  required  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion would  far  outweigh  the  marginal  benefits 
which  are  going  out  to  certain  people.  So 
there  is  a  bit  of  a  benefit  to  people,  but 
under  the  circumstances  I  feel  it  is  warranted, 
considering  the  complexity  question  again. 

The  question  raised  by  the  member  for 
Downsview  relates  to  the  potential  discrimi- 


nation between  married  couples  and  people 
who  are  living  together  without  benefit  of 
clergy. 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  I  didn't  limit  it  to  that;  I 
just  said  any  two.  It  was  one  lady's  suggestion 
that  she  would  be  better  off  financially  if  she 
divorced  her  husband  and  lived  with  him 
common  law. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  So  would  mine! 

Mr.  Walker:  I  might  volunteer  my  own 
practice  for  the  divorce. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Without  benefit  of  clergy?  That 
is  a  little  risque  for  southwestern  Ontario, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Walker:  Yes. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  I  don't  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  for  parts  of  southwestern 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  way  the  leader  of 
the  NDP  sneers  about  southwestern  Ontario 
is  the  reason  his  party  doesn't  do  very  well 
dovvTi  there. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  naturally,  we  actually 
run  the  clergy  down  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  could  kid 
me. 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  correct  that 
in  the  case  of  married  couples,  the  spouse 
vdth  the  higher  taxable  income  is  eligible 
to  claim  the  property  tax  credit.  In  the  case 
of  unmarried  couples,  each  member  is  con- 
sidered a  principal  taxpayer  and  eligible  for 
the  credit. 

The  federal  government,  in  its  reform  of 
the  income  tax  structure  did  not  choose  to 
follow  the  family  rniit  basis— and  this  is  the 
Carter  definition  of  taxation— partly  because 
of  the  administrative  diflSculties  of  such  a 
system. 

As  the  income  tax  system  now  exists,  an 
individual  with  the  same  taxable  income  as 
the  sum  of  taxable  incomes  of  two  adults  in 
the  same  household,  in  most  cases  pays  more 
income  tax  than  do  the  two  adults  in  the 
same  household.  Should  a  move  be  made  by 
the  federal  government  to  the  family  unit 
basis,  the  Carter  principle  of  taxation,  this 
anomaly  in  the  property  tax  credit  plan  would 
no  longer  exist. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  it's  this  government's  tax 
credit. 

Mr.  Walker:  That's  correct. 
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Mr.  Singer:  It's  not  the  federal  govern- 
ment's. 

Mr.  Walker:  Since  the  property  tax  credit 
plan  is  an  integral  part  of  the  income  tax 
system,  it  would  be  administratively  difficult 
and  impractical  to  have  diverging  rules  to 
achieve  complete  equity.  The  basic  shelter 
rebate  programme  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween individuals  in  different  financial  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  Singer:  Shame! 

Mr.  Walker:  The  Ontario  property  tax 
credit  plan  has  made  a  major  step  forwards 
relating  actual  burden  of  property  taxes  more 
closely  to  the  ability  to  pay. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  the  provincial  government's 
own  statute  says  you  can't  discriminate 
against  people  because  of  marital  status.  The 
member  knows  it.  Shame! 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  prepared 
to  say  that  we  should  undertake  a  review 
of  this  entire  matter— the  legal  implications, 
the  marital  status.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  policy  was  originally  established  by 
TEIGA,  we  might  well  take  a  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  for  London  North 
is  rather  less  prone  to  error  than  the  member 
for  London  South  (Mr.  White). 

Motion  agreed;  second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Shall  this  bill  be  ordered  for 
third  reading? 

Mr.  Singer:  No;  committee! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Committee  of  the  whole 
House? 

An  hon.  member:  Right! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  House  leader  want 
to  do  this  right  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Okay! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  bring  our  tax  experts  in- 
just  a  moment. 

An  hon.  member:  I  thought  they  were  here. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  third  order.  House 
in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr.  MacBeth  in 
the  chair. 


INCOME  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  96,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Income  Tax  Act. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  questions, 
comments  or  amendments  on  section  1  of 
Bill  96? 

On  section  1: 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  May  I 
ask  the  parliamentary  assistant,  who  certaiiJy 
is  vastly  more  informed  on  this  than  I  am, 
where  I  might  appropriately  ask  him  a  couple 
of  questions  that  were  raised  by  my  colleague 
from  Riverdale  (Mr.  Renwick)?  On  which  sec- 
tion would  the  formula  section  apply? 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downs view):  Which 
formula  are  you  questioning? 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  first  one. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Walker  (London  North):  WeU, 
looking  at  page  1  of  Bill  96,  it  refers  to  sec- 
tion 1,  which  happens  to  be  an  amendment 
to  section  3  of  the  Income  Tax  Act;  and  the 
portion  applicable  for  the  formula  that  I  gave 
initially  is  parts  (8)(a)  and  (8)(b). 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Now  please  tell 
him  the  question  to  ask. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  have  decided  on  that. 

Mr.  Walker:  That's  the  one  with  the  30.5 
times- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  49  over  30  by  30.5.  I  have 
that  tucked  away.  The  Treasurer  is  very  im- 
pressed. 

Mr.  Walker:   I  am  going  to  ask  you  that 

question- 
Mr.  Lewis:  You  want  to  ask  questions?  I'd 

be  happy  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Walker:  You  wanted  the  second  form- 
ula? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  I'm  responding  to  the  Chair- 
man, who  asked  for  anything  on  section  1  of 
the  bin,  and  I  should  now  like  to  ask  you  a 
question  on  section  1.  As  a  basic  sort  of  prin- 
ciple of  equity,  I  want  to  know  why  you  enter 
into  an  agreement  in  1972  which  confirms,  as 
I  understand  it,  an  arrangement  originating  in 
1962  that  allows  the  federal  government 
to  make  these  kinds  of  deductions  from  an 
Ontario  tax  credit,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
direct  money  to— 

Mr.  Walker:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
section. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right,  which  section  do  you 
want  me  to  raise  it  imder? 
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Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  1  carry? 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  I  am  not  going  to  be  quite 
so  easily  deterred.  The  parliamentary  assistant 
succeeded  in  misleading  me;  now  I  want  him 
to  lead  me.  Where  does  he  wish  me  to  raise 
it? 

Mr.  Walker:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  can 
raise  it  under  section  2(1),  section  2(2)  or 
even  section  2(3)  of  the  bill. 

An  hen.  member:  But  not  all  of  them? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  all? 

Mr.  Walker:  Only  one. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  1  carry? 
Section  1  agreed  to. 

Mr.   Chairman:  Now,  if  the  hon.  member 
for  Scarborough  East  would  raise  Iiis  ques- 
tion- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Scarborough  West!  I'm  not  in 
the  cabinet  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  White;  Actually  it  was  section  1; 
you  are  too  late. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  hon.  member  accepted 
their  advice  and  gave  in  too  easily.  It  was  a 
trap. 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  I  understand  it,  your  re- 
sponse to  the  member  for  Riverdale  was  that 
the  federal  government  has  recourse  under  a 
variety  of  Acts  to  deduct  from  such  credits 
if  it  wishes,  but  this  particular  credit  which 
you  introduced  is  applicable  to  the  year  1972. 
Clearly  the  province  has  to  agree  to  this  in- 
vasion of  the  individual  which  the  federal 
government  would  wish  to  pursue. 

Why  should  we  allow  our  direct  payment 
to  individuals  such  as  they  are  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  under  Ontario  tax  legisla- 
tion, to  suffer  deductions  by  way  of  Canada 
Pension  Plan  or  unemployment  insurance  for 
amounts  outstanding? 

Surely,  if  the  federal  government  wants  to 
do  that  it  can  use  its  owoi  resources  or  a 
collection  agency  or  whatever  means  it  has 
at  its  disposal.  Why  allow  a  principle  of 
equity  introduced  by  the  Ontario  government 
to  be  used  as  a  way  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment getting  back  amounts  owing  which  may 
be  matters  of  contentious  dispute  for  the 
persons  who  owe  them?  Why  are  we  allow- 
ing ourselves  to  be  used  that  way? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  You 
weren't  blackmailed  into  this,  were  you? 


Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reasons 
are  really  very  practical  reasons.  We  really 
do  not  have  much  choice.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment firstly  has  the  right  to  seize  under 
the  third-party  demands.  Whatever  rule  we 
may  come  in  with,  it  can  still  seize  under 
the  third-party  demands.  There's  no  question 
of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  for  Scarbor- 
ough West  should  get  his  daddy  after  that. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  They  can 
seize  money  from  you? 

Mr.  Walker:  All  right,  that's  the  first  rea- 
son; that's  one  of  the  paramount  reasons.  The 
second  one  is  that  the  federal  government 
has  said  to  us,  "If  you  want  us  to  participate 
in  this  manner,  you  are  going  to  have  to  play 
basically  by  the  rules  that  we  determine." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  you  were 
blackmailed,  then? 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  wasn't  in  the  original 
one. 

Mr.  Walker:  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  is  a  change.  Paragraph 
(a)  was  in  the  original  one;  (b)  and  (c)  have 
just  been  added  so  you  must  have  made 
some  new  changes. 

Mr.  Walker:  They  are  merely  housekeep- 
ing. 

Mr.  Renwick:  They  are  not  housekeeping. 

Mr.  Walker:  They  certairJy  are.  They  re- 
late to  the  earlier  1962  Act;  the  original 
Act.  Now,  the  Act  itself  was  negotiated  by 
TEIGA  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  minis- 
ter- 
Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  That's 
for  the  province. 

Mr.  Walker:  —the  Treasurer  may  wish  to 
reply  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  we  have  more  influence 
with  the  federal  Liberals  than  he  does. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  true. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Walker:  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  tax  agreement  lays  dovra  the  rules  and 
we  are  married  to  tax  rule  agreements. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Downsview. 

Mr.  Singer:  The  Treasurer  has  something 
else.  Let  him  get  rid  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  might  add  a  further 
comment.  The  federal  government  says,  "We 
will  do  thus  and  so  for  you  under  these 
conditions."  We  have  accepted  these  condi- 
tions however  onerous  because  we  haven't 
wanted  to  face  our  people  vdth  a  separate 
income  tax  return. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  ac- 
cept that. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  You  don't  accept  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  Renwick:  All  right,  let's  get  the  ground 
rules  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  didn't  accept  the  en- 
ergy tax  to  begin  with;  you  see  now  right 
we  were. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  You  didn't  have  anything 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  get  the  ground  rules 
correct. 

Mr.  Singer:  You  didn't  even  wear  a  sweat- 
er today. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  You  didn't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  Oh,  a  little 
bit. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  invented  that  in  the  back 
room  today. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Just  a  minuscule. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  hope  you  read  Bruce  West 
this  morning? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Good  Lord!  Why  would  he 
want  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It's  one  of  the  rare  few  times 
I  have  read  him.  He  was  poking  fun  at  the 
Treasurer;  that's  why  I  read  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  didn't  know  he  bad  a  sense 
of  humour. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Almost  every- 
one is. 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  clause  in  its  present 
form,  apart  from  the  changes  being  intro- 
duced now,  was  enacted  in  1972,  and  this  is 
the  first  year  in  which  this  credit  is  being 


granted.  I  want  to  make  it  perfecdy  clear  that 
this  is  money  which  the  statute  obligates  the 
Treasurer  of  this  province  to  pay  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  province. 

Now,  to  provide  a  statutory  setoff  for 
moneys  owing  by  the  Treasurer  of  this 
province  to  be  paid  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, is  a  statutory  form  of  setoff  which  I 
just  do  not  believe  that  the  government  of 
Canada— if  any  real  effort  had  been  made  by 
the  Treasurer— would  insist  it  would  do  only 
provided  that  the  money  could  be  set  off 
against  any  claims  it  would  have  under  the 
Canada  Pension  Plan  or  under  the  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  Act.  These  are,  of  course, 
totally  unrelated  to  the  Income  Tax  Act,  the 
income  tax  form  and  the  procedure  by  which 
that  calculation  is  made  and  the  ultimate  de- 
duction to  which  the  person  is  entitled  is  cal- 
culated. 

It's  one  of  those  ridiculous  silly  little 
podnts  which  come  out  in  a  bill  like  this 
disguised  as  housekeeping.  It  shows  that  this 
government  is  quite  prepared  to  let  moneys 
it  has  publicly  advertised  as  being  moneys 
which  will  be  credited  to  and  paid  to  the 
taxpayers  of  this  province  be  diverted  for 
federal  government  purposes.  The  federal 
government,  as  anyone  who  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Com- 
mission knows,  has  a  very  long  arm  to  collect 
whatever  moneys  are  due  to  it  and  doesn't 
need  any  assist  from  the  government  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario.  After  all,  it  is  still  a 
federal  country  and  not  a  unitary  state. 

The  Treasurer  of  this  province  has  some 
obligations  with  respect  to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  province,  when  they  have  devoted  the 
number  of  dollars  which  they  have  devoted 
to  advertising  this  as  a  credit  which  will 
produce  money  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
province  not  by  way  of  setoff. 

You  coiddn't  possibly,  without  a  statutory 
enactment,  set  it  off.  The  rules  of  setoff  are, 
as  anyone  knows,  very  limited.  I  don't  agree 
with  this  kind  of  a  ridicidous  extension  of 
that  statutory  right. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  reply  from  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant? 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  hardly 
ridiculous.  I  think  it  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  negotiations  we  are  relatively 
powerless  no  matter  what  we  desire,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  third-party  demands  that  are 
totally  available  to  the  federal  government 
make  it  impossible  or  impractical  for  us  to 
suggest  any  other  form  of  payment  of  this 
particular  money.  We  have  no  choice. 
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Mr.  Singer:  We  will  get  a  better  deal  after 
the  next  election,  I  wiU  tell  you. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What's  that? 

Mr.  Singer:  We  will  get  a  better  deal  after 
the  next  election. 

Mr.  M.  Caimt  (Huron-Bruce):  Not  from 
the  member  for  Sudbury's  friends. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury. Do  you  have  a  diflFerent  point  from 
that  of  the  member  for  Downsview? 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  No. 

Mr.  Singer:  DiflFerent  from  the  one  that 
they've  been  discussing. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Then,  the  hon.  member 
for  Downsview  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  I  was 
making  on  second  reading  of  this  bill  is 
reflected  in  section  2,  subsection  (3),  clause 
f  and  section  2,  subsection  (7),  where  the 
principles  set  out  in  this  tax  credit  notice  are 
given  statutory  authority.  I  thought  that  the 
parliamentary  assistant  was  being  most  rea- 
sonable when  he  admitted  that  the  complaint 
I  received  from  this  lady  was,  in  fact,  a  valid 
one,  and  that  there  was  discrimination,  as 
in  two  people  who  were  living  together, 
and  also  in  the  definitions  that  follow,  as  are 
set  out  in  the  explanatory  notice  and  now 
in  the  statute.  If  the  recognition  is  there, 
and  even  the  parliamentary  assistant  admits 
that  this  is  an  unfair  attitude  to  take  to 
married  people,  and— 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Surely  marriage  should  in- 
volve some  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Singer:  —if  you  are  contravening  the 
provisions  of  your  own  Human  Rights  Code, 
surely  this  is  the  time  to  do  something  about 
it.  I  can't  quite  figure  out  how  any  action  of 
the  federal  government  really  concerns  itself 
with  a  Province  of  Ontario  tax  credit  notice. 
What  this  woman  says  is  obviously  correct. 
In  taxation  dollars,  she  would  be  further 
ahead  to  divorce  her  husband  and  stay  hving 
in  the  same  house  in  common  law.  Then  she 
could  get  advantage  of  the  tax  credit.  As 
long  as  she  stays  married  to  him,  she  can't. 

Mr.  Walker:  We  are  banking  on  her  not 
doing  that. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  think  that's  grossly  unfair. 
This  lady  is  not  a  stupid  or  uninformed  per- 
son at  all.  She  has  investigated  the  possibility 
of  taking  legal   action.   I  think  the  govern- 


ment would  look  pretty  stupid  if,  in  fact,  she 
did  bring  an  action  before  the  Supreme  Court 
for  declaration  that  this  notice,  and  now  the 
statute,  are  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Human  Rights  Code. 

It  isn't  up  to  me  to  try  to  draft  an  amend- 
ment to  your  confusing  notice  and  your  dis- 
criminatory sections,  but  there  they  are.  We 
know  they  are  there  and  you  admit  they  are 
there.  Before  this  bill  goes  any  further,  surely 
you  should  take  it  back  and  get  your  people 
who  are  sitting  under  the  gallery  to  work  out 
a  suitable  amendment  which  will  remove  the 
discrimination.  It  just  doesn't  make  sense  that 
you  should  discriminate  in  this  fashion  against 
married  people  who  are  both  working.  That's 
what  you're  doing,  and  you  admit  that  that's 
what  you're  doing. 

Is  it  sensible  that  one  arm  of  government 
keeps  the  airwaves  busy  by  talking  about  the 
wonders  and  the  improvements  brought  to  the 
Province  of  Ontario  by  the  Human  Rights 
Commission?  For  a  long  period  of  time  you 
have  had  regular  paid  advertisements  saying, 
"If  you  have  problems  with  discrimination 
that  are  covered  by  the  Human  Rights  Code, 
come  and  see  us  at  the  commission  and  we'll 
look  after  it,  as  we've  got  legislation." 

This  lady  goes  to  the  Human  Rights  Com- 
mission. I  have  read  you  what  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  said.  There  was  more  to 
it  than  that.  Over  the  phone,  the  lady  who 
signed  the  letter,  Mrs.  Ethel  Neville,  said, 
"Well,  you  really  don't  expect  us  to  crack  our 
parliamentary  authority  against  the  head  of 
the  Treasurer." 

Perhaps  she  didn't  say  it  in  quite  that  way, 
but  she  was  inquiring  as  to  how  the  Human 
Rights  Commission,  or  some  senior  civil  ser- 
vant who  works  for  that  commission,  can 
really  bring  any  power  to  bear  against  all  the 
might  of  the  Treasury  benches. 

This  is  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  it 
should  be  done.  The  statute  is  here  right  now. 
So  I  would  ask  the  minister,  if  he  hasn't  got 
a  properly  phrased  and  worded  amendment 
ready  to  bring  before  us,  to  vdthdraw  the 
bill  for  an  hour  or  so  and  bring  it  back  in 
an  hour's  time  with  an  amendment  which 
will  remove  this  apparent,  obvious  and  ad- 
mitted discriminatory  section. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury—on  the  same  section? 

Mr.  Germa:  No,  another  section,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  did  skip  subsection  (1) 
—is  it  past  subsection  (2)  that  we  are  presently 
talking  about? 
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Mr.  Germa:  Subsection  (1),  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman:  We  had  better  permit  the 
member  to  go  back  on  subsection  (1)  then. 

Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  recognized  my  complaint  on 
second  reading  in  his  answer  about  occupancy 
costs  and  he  did  admit  that  there  was  some 
inequitability  and  there  was  some  imfaimess 
in  the  definition.  However,  he  did  treat  it 
rather  lightly  when  he  said  it  only  amounts 
to  $600  on  one  particular- 


Mr.  Walker:  No,  $6. 

Mr.  Germa:  —well  $6— on  one  particular 
set  of  figures  that  he  chose  to  run  through  a 
computer.  This  was  based  on  a  $300  offset 
for  services  such  as  cable  television,  parking, 
heat,  light,  steam  baths,  common  room,  all 
these  luxuries  that  go  into  the  rental  package 
in  a  highrise  apartment. 

It  wouldn't  be  too  bad  if  the  discrimina- 
tion was  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  think 
we  are  all  well  aware  who  lives  in  highrise 
luxury  apartments.  It  is  not  the  low  or  aver- 
age income  earner;  it  is  usually  the  top  in- 
come earner  in  any  community,  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  bill  should  be  left  to  dis- 
criminate in  this  fashion  against  people  who 
really  would  appreciate  the  $6  a  year. 

I  don't  for  one  moment  even  accept  that 
the  extra  fringes  attached  to  highrise  living 
amount  to  only  $300  a  year.  I  have  just  made 
a  rapid  calculation  of  costs  which  would 
accrue  to  my  own  particular  house  in  one 
year,  and  parking,  heat,  light  and  cable  tele- 
vision would  give  me  a  figure  of  $588,  and 
that  doesn't  include  the  swimming  pool,  the 
laundromat,  or  the  common  room.  So  in  no 
way  can  I  even  accept  that  there  is  only  a 
$300  offset  in  the  package  on  highrise  living. 

Thet  government's  main  opposition  to  the 
thing  is  that  it  would  be  an  administrative 
nightmare  to  try  to  separate  parking,  heat 
and  light,  and  swiming  pool  from  what  is 
known  as  pure  rent.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
parliamentary  assistant  that  he  has  already 
done  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  rooming 
and  boarding.  The  person  who  is  paying  room 
and  board  has  to  separate  the  amount  of  his 
board  from  that  portion  of  his  monthly  con- 
tribution which  is  pure  rent,  so  I  would 
suggest  that  if  the  administration  is  there  to 
separate  board  from  room,  then  all  one  has 
to  do  is  extend  the  exclusions, 

I  am  sure  every  operator  of  an  apartment 
block  knows  what  is  the  pure  rent.  He  knows 
what  his  heating  costs  are,  and  he  knows 
what    his    water    costs    are.    He    knows    his 


parking-lot  costs  and  he  knows  his  steam- 
bath  costs.  It  would  be  no  problem  at  all. 
It  wouldn't  be  any  administration  at  all, 
because  we  have  already  done  it  once  in  the 
case  of  room  and  board  being  separated. 
In  no  way  can  the  tax  filer  include  board 
for  exemption  to  receive  this  credit. 

So,  you  see,  you  have  got  yourself  caught 
in  your  own  flypaper,  your  stuff  just  does 
not  stick.    It  is  already  in  there. 

I  recognize  why  the  government  is  not 
concerned  about  these  people  in  highrise 
getting  this  extra  added  benefit.  This  gov- 
ernment bends  over  backwards  in  favour  of 
affiuence,  the  fine  people  in  our  commimity, 
and  it  shows  very  little  concern  for  someone 
who  is  pressed  to  the  wall  to  pay  taxes. 
Even  $6  is  something  to  be  be  concerned 
with  when  you  live  on  a  minimal  income. 
That  is  only  50  cents  a  month.  I  know 
some  people  who  haven't  got  the  50  cents 
a  month  to  spare.  They  go  from  payday  to 
payday  and  they're  broke  three  days  ahead 
of  payday.  That  might  be  the  50  cents  they 
want  that  week.  It  could  keep  them  going 
for  another  day. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  Even 
someone  in  this  chamber. 

Mr.  Germa:  So  don't  pass  it  off  as  only 
$6.  And  your  figures  are  not  even  correct,  as 
I  pointed  out.  In  no  way  is  $300  an  accurate 
figure;  $600  computed  on  top  of  the  rent 
would  be  more  likely  the  differential  be- 
tween what  is  received  in  pure  rent  and 
these  added  features.  So  I  can't  accept  it 
and  I  think  the  parliamentary  assistant  should 
take  another  look  at  this. 

If  you  don't  want  to  go  backwards  on  the 
thing  how  about  another  proposition?  If  a 
guy  living  in  a  highrise  apartment  deducts 
parking  costs,  cable  TV  costs,  water,  hydro 
and  all  these  luxury  items  that  go  to  highrise 
living,  well,  grant  the  individual  homeowner 
the  same  privilege.  Let  the  homeowner  add 
to  his  occupancy  cost— and  it  is  actually  an 
occupancy  cost;  what  good  is  a  house  with- 
out heat?  Heat  is  part  of  occupancy  cost. 
In  the  case  of  highrise  it  is,  so  why  not  in 
the  case  of  a  homeowner?  Electricity  —  a 
house  is  no  good  without  electricity. 

Let  the  individual  homeowner  have  the 
same  privilege  as  the  one  who  lives  in  the 
highrise  and  you  won't  have  to  have  any 
administration  whatsoever.  Let  him  add  those 
same  things  in  and  then  let's  go  through  the 
calculation  again.  I'm  sure  you'd  come  to  a 
more  equitable  solution. 
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I'm  not  in  favour  of  expanding  the  bu- 
reaucracy. God  forbid  that,  we've  got  enough 
of  it.  So  if  that's  your  only  holdup,  just  grant 
us  all  the  same  privilege  that  the  guy  in  the 
highrise  has,  because  this  fellow  in  the  high- 
rise  usually  does  not  need  this  advantage 
over  anyone  else. 

You're  talking  about  equitability  in  all 
your  programmes:  "We  do  this  to  equalize 
the  impact  upon  various  groups."  Well, 
here's  another  case  of  discriminating  against 
the  poor  section,  because  the  poor  section 
of  our  society  is  not  living  in  those  fancy 
highrises.  They're  down  in  those  slummy 
apartments  which  don't  even  come  with  heat. 
You  supply  your  own  heat  in  some  of  these 
joints.  And  they  all  pay  their  own  hydro. 
Most  of  them  pay  their  own  water  and  they 
park  someplace  down  the  street.  So  you're 
clearly  discriminating  against  the  man  who 
hasn't  got  the  wherewithal  to  defend  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Lake- 
shore. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  this  same  point. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Let  me  just  check  with 
the  hon.  member.  Is  your  point  on  section  2 
subsection  (1)? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Mine's  on  section  2,  sub- 
section (4). 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right,  then,  we'll  hold 
that.  Is  yours  on  2(1)? 

Mr.  Good:  Yes,  on  the  same  point- 
Mr.   Lawlor:    And   then   I   have   one   that 
covers  the  waterfront! 

Mr.  Good:  —occupancy  cost.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it's  the  same  matter  of  the  unfair  treat- 
ment being  given  property  owners  as  com- 
pared to  people  living  in  highrise  on  occu- 
pancy cost.  And  I  would  like  to  read  into 
the  record  excerpts  from  a  letter  received  by 
me: 

"...  the  principle  of  Ontario  property 
tax  credit  is  unfair  because  it  gives  an 
advantage  to  the  person  who  rents  over 
the  person  who  owns  a  home. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  a  person 
in  this  city  [and  he's  speaking  of  the  city 
of  Waterloo]  who  rents  a  two-bedroom 
apartment  in  a  good  apartment  building 
and  pays  $250  per  month,  or  $3,000  per 
annum.  The  rate  covers  water,  hydro,  park- 
ing in  a  covered  garage,  cable  TV,  use  of 


a  common  recreation  area,  taxes  and  inter- 
est on  investment,  repairs,  decorating  and 
profit  for  the  owner.  The  occupancy  cost 
then  is  20  per  cent  of  the  $3,000,  or  $600. 

The  property  taxes  for  a  comparable 
house  [and  this  letter,  I  may  say  as  an 
aside,  is  written  by  a  municipal  employee 
who  knows  his  way  around  as  far  as  the 
comparable  conditions  of  taxation  in  the 
city  are  concerned]  would  be  $400  (mine 
are  substantially  less  than  this  amount). 
The  owner  must  pay  extra  for  water,  hydro, 
repairs,  redecorating  and  is  not  allowed 
anything  for  the  interest  on  his  investment. 
How  can  you  possibly  consider  this  an 
equitable  arrangement  in  figuring  out  occu- 
pancy cost? 

In  1972  a  leak  developed  in  the  plumb- 
ing of  my  house  and  it  cost  over  $2,000  to 
repair  and  renovate.  A  person  who  rents 
doesn't  have  costs  of  tids  type,  but  you 
give  him  an  additional  advantage  under 
the  tax  credit  plan. 

On  the  form  which  came  with  my  in- 
come tax  papers  you  show  the  maximum 
credit  is  $250.  The  only  way  I  can  come 
up  with  anyone  qualifying  for  the  maxi- 
mum is  a  ridiculous  situation  of  a  person 
who  makes  $5,000  a  year,  who  pays  $2,100 
a  year,  or  a  tenant  who  pays  $10,500  in 
rent. 

Then  you  send  me  a  tax  credit  notice 
which  advertises  you,  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Minister  of  Revenue,  which  I  help  to 
pay  for  out  of  a  general  fund  for  printing 
and  delivery,  and  says  "Special  tax  benefit 
to  Ontario  residents."  For  some  reason,  I 
am  not  laughing. 

Mr.  Premier  [and  I  will  say  this  letter 
is  addressed  to  the  Premier]  it  seems  to  me 
your  experts  are  giving  you  advice  which 
is  not  realistic.  Some  of  us  are  fed  up  with 
these  charades.  Aim  flams,  and  snow  jobs, 
and  are  objecting  in  the  only  way  left  to 
us. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Good:  He  goes  on: 

I  don't  object  to  paying  my  fair  share, 
but  I  do  object  to  being  considered  stupid. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  voters  in  the  two 
recent  by-elections  share  my  views,  and 
you  lost  two  strong  Conservative  seats. 

And   this    is    a   point    I    think   which   many 
people- 
Mr.  J.  E.  BuUbrook  (Samia):  A  true-tem- 
pered letter. 
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Mr.  Good:  Oh  yes.  —many  people  living  in 
average  types  of  homes  where  the  taxes  are 
only  $300  or  $400  a  year,  as  they  are  in  some 
of  the  areas  in  the  city— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Do  you  think  apartment 
dwellers  are  undertaxed? 

Mr.  Good:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Do  you  think  people  in 
apartments  are  undertaxed? 

Mr.  Good:  No,  I  am  not  saying  they  are 
undertaxed.    I    think    they    are    getting    an 
advantage- 
Mr.  Deans:  Sit  and  listen! 

Mr.  Good:  They  are  getting  an  advantage 
in  the  way  you  figure  the  occupancy  costs. 
Now  if  you  can  hand  up  such  a  lucrative 
tax  credit  to  them,  I  thirik  you  should  then 
do  the  same  for  those  people  who  are  hving 
in  property  with  taxes  of  $300  or  $400.  You 
know  what  the  situation  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  What  are  the  property 
taxes  on  these  two  dwellings? 

Mr.  Good:  What  two  dwellings? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  point  I  am  making 
is  this.  In  the  city  of  Toronto  we  learned, 
during  the  meetings  of  the  select  committee 
on  taxation,  apartments  were  assessed  at,  I 
think  it  was  43  per  cent  of  the  market  value, 
while  single-family  dwellings  were  assessed 
at,  I  think  it  was,  27  per  cent  of  market 
value.  Which  is  to  say  the  apartment  property 
tax  per  unit- 
Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Oh  yes,  it  has  everything 
to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Good:  Not  with  how  occupancy  cost 
is  figured. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It  has  everything  to  do 
with  it. 

\  Mr.    Good:    We    are   talking   about   what 
makes  occupancy  cost. 

Mr.  Singer:  Besides  which,  your  percent- 
age figures  are  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  These  words  on  how  hard 
done  by  the  highrise  apartment  dwellers  are- 


Mr.  Lewis:  You  have  more  respect  when 
you  talk  about  us  in  this  House! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  section  2,  subsection  (1)? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Let's  have  the  response. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  just  want  to  get  the 
questions  first  and  I  think  yours  is  on  (2). 
So  are  there  any  other  questions  in  regard 
to  2,  subsection  (1)? 

Mr.  Deans:  There  may  be  after  we  hear 
the  response. 

Mr.  Lewis:  There  is  a  waterfront  observa- 
tion right  here. 

Mr.  Chairman:  He's  on  (4).  The  water- 
front's on  (4). 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Will  the  parliamentary  as- 
sistant answer  please? 

Mr.  Walker:  I  think  the  waterfront  was  on 
second  reading  and  that's  over  with. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  just  your  hope. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  This  is  the  waterfront  on  third 
reading. 

Mr.  Walker:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
raised  certain  matters.  He  indicated  that 
$300  was  an  inappropriate  appraisal  for  the 
cost  of  these  various  utilities,  and  that  may 
very  well  be.  However,  I  might  explain  to 
the  member  that  it  was  his  colleague,  the 
hon.  member  for  Sandwich-Riverside  (Mr. 
Burr),  who  wrote  to  the  Minister  of  Revenue 
(Mr.  Grossman)  and  it  is  from  that  particular 
set  of  circumstances  that  this  reply  has  been 
framed. 

I  took  that  particular  correspondence  out 
last  evening  and  the  hon.  member  for  Sand- 
wich-Riverside cited  a  case  where  there  were 
utilities,  etc.,  that  totalled  $300  per  year. 
And  in  that  particular  example,  the  differ- 
ence was  $6.  No  doubt  for  those  individuals 
such  as  yourself  who  pay  more  for  utilities 
and  other  benefits  in  your  own  particular 
accommodation,  the  figure  may  well  be 
higher  and  accordingly  the  actual  difference 
in  benefit  may  be  somewhat  higher. 

Now,  the  member  raised  the  question  with 
respect  to  the  actual  difference  of  benefiting 
a  certain  segment  of  society.  Let's  keep  in 
mind  that  the  higher  the  occupancy  cost, 
generally  speaking,  the  higher  the  rent;  and 
generally  speaking  the  greater  the  taxable 
income— thereby    causing   a   far   greater   de- 
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duction.  The  one  per  cent  of  the  taxable  in- 
come would  be  somewhat  higher.  No  doubt 
the  individual  of  whom  the  member  is  speak- 
ing who  pays  perhaps  in  that  area  for  utili- 
ties, may  well  find  that  he  is  getting  little,  if 
any,  return  on  his  property  tax  credit.  So 
there  is  an  offsetting  balance  to  what  you 
are  suggesting. 

In  addition  to  that,  all  other  factors  taken 
into  account— the  complexity  of  altering  the 
forms,  the  complexity  of  requiring  the  indi- 
vidual homeowner  to  attempt  to  segregate 
the  utilities  and  the  cable  and  the  ping-pong 
table  and  everything  else  from  his  pure  rent, 
and  even  the  complexity  of  a  landlord  trying 
to  do  that,  and  the  complexity  that  the  pro- 
vincial government  would  suffer,  and  the 
complexity  which  the  federal  government 
would  suffer  in  attempting  to  administer  this 
—all  suggest  that  the  difference  is  not  suffi- 
ciently important  to  warrant  the  alteration. 

Mr.  Germa:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
just  respond  briefly? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Is  the  member  asking  an- 
other question?  Yes. 

Mr.   Germa:    It   would  be   no   problem  to 
me  to  add  on  to  my  taxes  the  amount  of 
fuel  I  used  last  year  or  the  amount  of  elec- 
tricity- 
Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  can't  in- 
terrupt us. 

Mr.  Bullbrook:  What  is  this! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  please.  What  is  the 
objection? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  am  rising  on  a  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  have  no  right  to 
order  this  debate.  This  debate  goes  on  as 
long  as  the  members  want  it  to  go  on. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  don't  think  I  ordered  it. 
He  asked  if  he  could  make  a  response. 

Mr.  Singer:  As  long  as  he  didn't  ask  the 
same  question.  The  Chairman  has  no  right 
to  direct  him  how  to  speak.  Nonsense! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Let  me  finish  my  answer. 
I  said  he  could  ask  another  question. 

Mr.  Singer:  He  could  speak  on  the  debate 

as  long  as  it  was  relevant. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  said  he  could  ask  another 
question.  We  will  proceed  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Sudbury. 


Mr.  Germa:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  feel 
offended  because  I  didn't  hear  your  admoni- 
tion anyway. 

But  I  would  like  to  respond,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  complexities  the  government  has 
put  into  this  thing  are  really  not  there.  It 
would  be  no  problem  for  me  to  add  to  my 
taxes  the  amount  of  fuel  I  use— I  know  that 
exactly.  My  parking  costs— I  know  that  ex- 
actly. 

So  that  there  wouldn't  be  any  administra- 
tion costs  on  my  behalf  as  far  as  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  and  it  would  be  to  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayer.  I  am  sure  he 
wouldn't  complain.  Then  we  would  all  start 
out  on  an  equal  plane. 

We  would  all  be  equitable  then  as  far  as 
occupancy  cost  is  concerned  and  the  govern- 
ment's one  per  cent  deduction  on  taxable 
income  would  take  over  and  further  equalize 
the  tax  burden  on  various  people  across  the 
province. 

I  can't  accept  administration  as  a  factor 
in  removing  it  because  I  am  sure  the  tax- 
payers of  Ontario,  living  in  these  circum- 
stances, are  willing  to  do  the  administration 
for  the  government. 

Mr.  Walker:  It  may  not  be  very  difficidt 
for  the  member  for  Sudbury  to  add  on  his 
electricity  costs  and  to  add  on  his  fuel  costs 
and  to  add  on  his  cable  TV  costs  and  to  add 
on  various  other  utility  costs,  such  as  his 
gas  costs  and  so  on,  where  there  are  billings 
that  apply  two  months  at  a  time  and  one 
month  at  a  time.  But  I  dare  say  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  purple  sheet— which  is  inserted 
in  the  federal  income  tax  form— that  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  for  a  nmnber  of  people 
in  this  province  to  complete  that;  and  the 
importance  of  these  forms  and  avoiding  the 
complexity,  I  think,  is  paramount. 

Mr.  Deans:  Not  so! 

Mr.  Good:  Clutching  at  straws. 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  doesn't  the  government 
try  it  and  see? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Now  you  are  arguing  class. 

Mr.  Singer:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  that  we 
have  left  that  one,  could  I  get  a  reply  to 
the  point  I  was  making  earlier? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Let  me  clear  this  one.  Are 
there  any  other  questions  on  section  2,  sub- 
section (1)?  Does  the  subsection  carry? 

Agreed! 
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Now,  I  believe  the  member  for  Downs- 
view  has  a  question  on  subsection  (2). 

Mr.  Singer:  Yes,  on  (2), 

Mr.  Chairman:  Are  there  any  other  ques- 
tions on  subsection  (2)  of  section  2?  Then 
does  the  parhamentary  assistant  recall  the 
question  in  order  to  reply? 

Mr.  Walker:  No,  I  don't. 

Mr.  Singer:  Oh,  come  on!  I  made  two 
speeches  about  it  this  afternoon.  If  the  mem- 
ber wants,  I  will  make  it  over  again.  All 
right!  Very  briefly  I— 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  chairman  takes  re- 
sponsibility for  it.  I  got  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Singer:  I  asked  the  parliamentary  as- 
sistant that  since  he  admitted  that  this  was 
inequitable,  and  since  the  government  is  now 
enshrining  it  in  legislation,  why  doesn't  he 
take  back  those  two  subsections  to  which  I 
referred,  draft  an  amendment,  and  bring  it 
back  in  an  hour's  time  and  remove  the  in- 
equity. Because  it's  against  the  govern- 
ment's statute  and  it  isn't  fair  and  the  mem- 
ber admits  it  isn't  fair;  so  do  something 
about  it! 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  ad- 
mit it  was  inequitable.  I  did  say  that  it  is 
correct  that  in  the  case  of  married  couples 
the  spouse  with  the  higher  taxable  income 
is  eligible  to  claim  the  property  tax  credit, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  unmarried  couples 
each  member  is  considered  a  principal  tax- 
payer and  eligible  for  the  credit.  I  don't 
think  you  will  find  there  any  comment  in 
respect  to  inequity.  If  the  hon.  member 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment,  it  might  be 
considered. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Didn't 
even  say  it  was  a  fair  deal. 

Mr.  Singer:  Now  surely  the  member  is 
smarter  than  that.  You  did  say— and  I  haven't 
got  the  instant  Hansard  here  but  you  look 
at  it— you  said  you  agree  substantially  with 
what  is  said. 

This  lady  makes  a  very  good  point.  The 
Human  Rights  Commission  agrees  with  her. 
You've  admitted  this  is  correct.  Now  why 
should  you  treat  different  taxpayers  in  a 
different  way?  It's  not  fair.  You  have  these 
sections  here.  Surely  it  isn't  up  to  me  to 
attempt  to  redraft  a  very  complicated  section 
of  a  very  complicated  act.  Since  the  inequity 
is  obvious,  and  it  is  obvious  to  you  and  it 
is  obvious  to  me,  why  don't  you  take  it  back 


for  an  hour  and  have  your  experts  redraft 
it  in  a  form  that  will  be  palatable  and  make 
it  equitable.  It  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Take  out  the  discrimina- 
tion; surely  that  isn't  too  much! 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  cer- 
tainly prepared  to  consider  that  aspect  of  it. 
However,  we  are  still  bound  by  an  agree- 
ment whereby  this  is  completely  a  part  of 
our  tax  rental  agreement.  How  can  we 
change  it  at  this  point  without  some  degree 
of  negotiation  going  on? 

Mr.  Singer:  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  an  agreement.  This  is 
the  Ontario  tax  credit. 

Mr.    Walker:    Well    it    is    the    tax    rental 

agreement  by  which  this  is  collected. 

Mr.  Singer:  But  in  your  forms  you  set  out 
the  basis  on  which  you  allow  credits.  In  your 
statute  you  are  now  about  to  set  out  the 
basis  on  which  you  apply  credits.  I  don't 
think  you  are  going  to  indicate  to  me  any 
provision  in  any  agreement  you  have  with 
the  federal  government  that  says  you  must 
discriminate  against  married  wage-earners 
who  are  living  together  and  give  them  an 
unfair  burden,  which  you  don't  attach  to  un- 
married wage-earners  who  are  not  living  to- 
gether. Now  there  is  no  such  provision  in 
any  rental  agreement  you  have  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  at  least  to  my  knowl- 
edge. If  there  is  such  a  provision  show  me 
where  it  is. 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
actual  statement  within  the  tax  rental  agree- 
ment which  says  we  shall  discriminate 
against  people.  However,  there  is  an  agree- 
ment by  which  these  forms  have  been  pre- 
pared, and  they  are  all  part  of  the  subsec- 
tions and  sections  of  that  tax  rental  agree- 
ment. If  you  want  to  change  that,  we  are 
talking  about  a  negotiation  to  change  them. 

Now  we  are  prepared  to  consider  a  nego- 
tiation to  change  it.  But  that  is  how  it  must 
stand.  It  is  obviously  not  going  to  be  done 
in  the  next  hour. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  Mr.  Chairman,  if  what 
the  parhamentary  assistant  say  is  correct,  then 
he  is  saying  you  have  gone  ahead  and  pre- 
pared forms  for  which  you  didn't  have  statu- 
tory authority.  Because  you  are  presently 
asking  for  statutory  authority  to  do  this.  You 
sent  out  your  notices  about  tax  credits.  They 
state  what  is  in  this  statute;  that  we  haven't 
passed  yet. 
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Now  how  are  you  going  to  ask  anybody 
to  revise  anything,  because  the  enabling 
legislation  that  would  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  tax  credit  notice  or  part  of  them 
is  presently  here  before  us?  Why  are  we 
asking  you  to  change  anything,  except  what 
you  have  done  without  authority? 

Mr.  Walker:  Which  section  are  you  refer- 
ring to? 

Mr.  Singer:  I  was  referring  to  sections 
2(3)(f)  and  2(7)  where  you  define  principal 
taxpayer;  and  where  you  define  what  hap- 
pens when  two  or  more  principal  taxpayers 
together  occupy  and  inhabit  the  same  prin- 
cipal residence. 

Now  that  is  what  you  are  doing;  and  you 
are  doing  it  now.  You  jumped  the  gun  when 
you  sent  out  these  tax  credit  notices;  and 
you  jumped  the  gun  when  you  got  your 
forms  prepared.  You  didn't  have  enabling 
legislation,  because  apparently  this  is  the 
enabling  legislation. 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  section  6  b 
(l)(f)  we  are  merely  amending  the  existing 
definition  under  6  b  (l)(f)  of  principal  tax- 
payer, which  in  the  old  Act  was  about  2  or 
3  in.  long,  and  which  in  the  new  Act  has  an 
extra  inch  to  it.  The  only  alteration  is  that 
section  6  b,  (l)(f)  (iii). 

Mr.  BuUbrook:  You  are  not  helping  any. 
Don't  think  you  are  fooling  us;  he  knows 
more  about  it  than  you  do. 

Mr.  Singer:  Well  the  parliamentary  assis- 
tant obviously  is  prepared  to  enshrine  again 
in  legislation  something  that  is  obviously  in- 
equitable. It  is  inequitable  on  the  face  of  it; 
it  is  inequitable  in  the  statute;  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  agrees  it  is  inequitable. 
It  allows  you  to  discriminate  against  a  mar- 
ried woman  who  is  living  with  her  husband 
and  both  of  them  are  wage-earners.  If  that's 
what  the  government  is  determined  that  it  is 
going  to  do,  so  be  it;  and  people  will  know 
about  it.  I  am  merely  asking  him  to  remove 
an  obvious  inequity  which  he  knows  is  there, 
which  I  know  is  there,  which  this  lady  who 
wrote  to  me  knows  is  there;  and  now  is  his 
chance  to  do  it.  Be  a  hero  today! 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  reply  from  the  par- 
liamentary assistant?  Any  further  questions  in 
regard  to  2(2)? 

Subsection  (2)  of  section  2  agreed  to.  In 
regard  to  subsection  (3),  any  questions  there? 
I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore  prob- 
ably has  priority,  if  you  would. 


Mr.  Lawlor:  Let  the  member  for  Kitchener 
go    on,    I    have    nothing    against    the    guy. 

Mr.  Chairman:  He  is  ruUng  the  chairman 
out  of  order.  Will  you  please  proceed? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Well,  I  am  glad  that  con- 
trol is  clear  within  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  matter  which  I  raised  with  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  dealt  particularly  with  visit- 
ing professors.  I  appreciated  the  comment 
which  he  made  in  response  on  second  reading, 
but  I  think  there  still  is  some  merit  in  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  this  section  in  order 
that  this  problem  can  be  resolved. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
particular  problem  is  one  where  persons  may 
have  been  receiving  a  benefit  during  a  one- 
or  two-year  stay  within  Canada  and  then  de- 
cide to  remain  in  the  country.  By  deciding  to 
remain  they  perhaps  should  not  be  eligible 
for  the  benefit  which  they  had  already  re- 
ceived, so  that  there  could  be  the  possibility 
of  some  abuse  in  this  particular  circumstance. 

I  am  not  saying  the  abuse  is  going  to  be 
a  particularly  large  item,  nor  might  it  be  that 
there  are  a  large  number  of  persons  who  are 
going  to  be  involved.  But  I  do  think  that 
where  we  are  giving  particular  tax  benefits, 
they  should  be  given  to  people  who  are 
receiving  them  on  certain  clear  terms.  If  the 
terms  are  not  met  by  the  individual,  or  if  the 
individual  changes  the  situation  in  which  he 
or  she  is  receiving  this  benefit,  then  I  think 
there  should  be  some  recourse  within  the 
statute. 

I  would  put  it  to  the  parliamentary  secre- 
tary that  there  would  be  merit  in  adding  to 
subsection  (3)  of  section  2,  and  making  in 
effect  a  subsection  (iv)  to  that  subsection 
(f)  referred  to  therein,  something  along  the 
following  lines:  "A  non-Canadian  professor 
or  teacher  visiting  Canada,  who  received  in 
that  year  any  special  benefit  under  the  federal 
Act."  It  may  be  that  the  wording  of  this 
is  not  fully  acceptable  or  does  not  completely 
encompass  the  problem,  but  I  think  the  prin- 
ciple is  clear  in  that  anyone  who  might  be 
involved  in  a  possible  abuse  of  this  situation 
would  not  receive  the  benefit. 

I  do  commend  an  amendment  in  that  form 
to  the  parliamentary  secretary  and  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  see  his  way  clear  to 
ensure  that  the  exemption  under  principal 
taxpayer  situations  would  as  well  apply  to 
that  form  as  subsection  (iv). 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  other  questions  in 
regard  to  subsection  (3)? 
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Mr.  R.  S.  Smith  (Nipissing):  Let  him 
replyl 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  going  to  let  him 
reply  to  them  all  at  once.  Do  you  wish  to 
reply  to  them  individually? 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  May  I  just  rise  on  a  point 
of  order?  Not  being  offensive  at  all  but  it 
completely  detracts  from  the  well-established 
purpose  of  debate  in  committee  to  under- 
take what,  in  effect,  are  the  rules  of  debate 
on  second  reading,  because  there  might 
want  to  be  continuation  of  dialogue. 

Mr.  Chairman:  All  right.  I  follow  the  rea- 
soning. If  the  member  would  reply  please. 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can't  agree 
more  with  the  member  for  Kitchener.  How- 
ever, I'm  not  prepared  to  make  any  altera- 
tion by  way  of  amendment  at  this  point  in 
time,  because  I  really  think  that  you  are 
stealing  the  thunder  of  the  select  committee 
on  economic  and  cultural  nationalism.  You 
might  well  consult  your  associate  beside  you 
for  his  particular  opinion  on  it.  The  com- 
mittee is  making  a  determination  on  this 
very  question  and  it's  my  guess  that  they'll 
come  down  with  opinions  not  dissimilar 
from  what  you  are  suggesting. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Another  leak! 

Mr.  Walker:  However,  at  this  point  in 
time  it  would  be  inappropriate  and  it  would 
certainly  be  premature  to  attempt  to  make 
the  alteration,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  if  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  happen  to  be  in  this  particular 
direction,  the  recommendation  may  well  be 
enveloped  in  legislation  sometime  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't 
think  the  parliamentary  assistant  should  an- 
ticipate what  the  committee  may  or  may  not 
do.  Maybe  we're  doing  the  same  thing  in 
anticipating  what  the  committee  may  not  do. 

I  believe  that  he  should  deal  with  the 
legislation  that  is  before  him  and  not  with 
what  the  select  committee  may  or  may  not 
do.  In  fact,  if  the  select  committee  moves 
in  one  direction  and  recommends  that  it 
will  leave  it  to  the  federal  government  to 
do  it— and  of  course  they  are  very  prone 
over  there  to  say  that  the  federal  government 
usually  doesn't  act  anyway  —  perhaps  he 
should  do  it  now  and  stop  waiting  for  a 
committee  report  that  may  or  may  not  con- 
tain something  that  has  been  referred  to. 


Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
sympathetic  to  what  the  member  for  Nipis- 
sing says.  However,  the  committee  is  really 
wrestling  with  the  problem. 

The  committee  as  recently  as  yesterday, 
as  you  will  recall,  thought  there  was  a  com- 
plexity to  the  problem  far  greater  than  just 
the  matter  of  foreign  nationals  in  our  prov- 
ince collecting  the  benefits  of  this  tax  credit. 
Its  members  felt  the  problem  may  well  ex- 
tend beyond  the  question  of  the  professors 
and  might  well  go  to  those  on  NATO  con- 
tingency; might  go  to  those  connected  with 
the  World  Bank  or  many  other  organizations 
which  may  be  related  in  this  country  and  in 
this  province. 

Accordingly,  I  think  it  is  just  premature 
to  attempt  to  second-guess  the  committee, 
particularly  when  the  committee  is  spending 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  very  question. 
I  would  hate  to  be  the  member  for  Nipissing 
appearing  before  the  select  committee's  next 
meeting! 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  It  doesn't  really  bother 
me  at  all  because  the  legislation  is  here  and 
the  committee  is  not,  until  perhaps  next 
month  or  next  year  sometime. 

Mr.  Walker:  Next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Smith:  But  not  dealing  with  this 
subject  particularly  in  regard  to  the  tax.   It 
is  a  question- 
Mr.  Chairman:   Is  there  any  other  discus- 
sion on  section  2,  subsection  (3)? 

Agreed  to. 

The  hon.  member  for  Lakeshore;  on  sub- 
section (4)  I  understand. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  can  tell,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
you  have  been  sitting  there  with  hungry  an- 
ticipation having  called  upon  these  learned 
comments  on  several  occasions  without  ef- 
fect. I  know  you  are  heartbroken  and  cha- 
grined. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Turn  up  the  microphone! 

Mr.  BuIIbrook:  He  meant  turn  it  the  other 
way. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  But  now  your  countenance 
may  brighten.  We'll  get  on  with  it.  I  want 
to  talk  about  the  tax  rental  agreements  for 
a  moment  under  this  section,  which  is  the 
mulcting  section  of  the  bill. 

As  I  understand  those  agreements,  and 
perhaps  you  can  clarify  this  for  me,  if  you're 
brought   within   the   benison   of   the   federal 
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government,  it  is  prepared  to  do  the  collect- 
ing on  its  terms  without  taking  any  quid 
pro  quo  with  respect  to  those  collections. 
In  other  words,  it  does  it  free  of  charge. 
The  government  of  Ontario  saves  very  con- 
siderable sums  of  money  because  of  this 
largess  coming  from  the  federal  source,  and 
the  reason  for  the  accommodation  having 
been  achieved  after  the  Second  World  War 
was  precisely  this. 

But  under  this  particular  proposal  coming 
from  yourselves,  they  thought  they  would  add 
springers,  or  riders,  or  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  you  said:  "Well,  all  right,  if  we're  going 
to  do  this  for  you  we  expect  something  in 
return  and  if  there  is  any  money  floating 
around— the  tax  spread  over  and  above  the 
terms  of  the  tax  credit— rather  than  return  it 
we  are  going  to  put  it  in  our  coffers  and  these 
are  the  conditions  upon  which  we  are  pre- 
pared to  negotiate." 

Would  that  be  a  fair  picture  of  what  went 
on?  Or  what  is  the  picture? 

Mr.  Walker:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  didn't  nego- 
tiate the  agreement.  The  member  for  Lon- 
don South  would  be  more  appropriately 
versed  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Well  then,  let  the  member  for 

London  South- 
Mr.  Walker:  However,  I  rather  suspect  that 

was  some  of  it— a  quid  pro  quo. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  didn't 
negotiate  it  either.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
the  federal  government  collects  these  taxes 
for  us  because  in  so  doing  it  gains  indirect 
influence  over  our  tax  structure  which  it  then 
utilizes  for  the  overall  fiscal  policy  of  Can- 
ada, in  a  way  that  cannot  be  done  with  the 
Quebec  income  tax  which  is  completely  be- 
yond Ottawa's  purview. 

To  illustrate,  the  most  recent  budget  of 
the  Minister  of  Finance  for  Canada  made  cer- 
tain changes,  as  you  know,  in  the  exemptions 
provided— for  a  minimum  $100  relief  from 
taxation  and  so  forth— the  consequence  of 
which  was  to  remove  $25  million  from  our 
1973-1974  revenues.  It  collaterally  trans- 
ferred $190  million  into  other  provinces- 
much  of  which,  naturally  enough,  was  paid 
for  by  Ontario  taxpayers. 

The  Quebec  plan  was  not  touched  at  all 
by  those  federal  changes.  I  quite  understand 
the  implicit  quid  pro  quo  enjoyed  by  the 
government  of  Canada.  It  collects  these 
moneys  for  us  free,  gratis,  and  in  the  pro- 
cess it  has  a  little  more  control  over  the  total 
fiscal  poUcy  in  effect  in  this  economy. 


Now,  dealing  with  the  claim  against  credit, 
I'm  sorry  I  don't  know  the  background  of 
that;  I  didn't  have  any  kiMwledge  of  the 
negotiations  at  that  time.  The  fact  is  ines- 
capable that  the  federal  government  has  a 
very  strong  position  in  any  negotiations,  as- 
siuning  only  that  we  don't  want  to  impose 
a  separate  collection  system  on  our  people. 
So  certain  of  the  changes  in  here  no  doubt 
spring  from  its  determination  to  gain  certain 
rights,  no  doubt  including  this  particular 
claim  against  credit  which  it  has  insisted 
upon. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  take  it  the  basic  answer  to 
the  question  was  that  it  does  absorb  the 
administrative  costs  of  the  whole  system  and 
then  is  asking  something  in  return  on  this 
particular  occasion. 

Mr.  Walker:  No,  I  might  just  correct  that. 
The  federal  government  charges  one  per  cent 
of  the  amount  of  moneys  collected— pardon 
me,  one  per  cent  of  the  property  tax  credit 
programme,  the  entire  programme.  They  have 
a  charging  fee  on  it  of  one  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  do,  eh?  Then  you  have 
something  to  argue  about. 

Mr.  Walker:  They  don't  charge  for  the 
actual  collection.  That's  a  fee  they've  im- 
posed. In  addition  to  that,  we  do  have  a 
benefit— this  quid  pro  quo  bit— in  that  from 
the  taxes  collected  in  the  province,  we  re- 
ceive all  the  moneys  directly  from  the  federal 
government  as  assessed.  They  bear  the  charge 
and  they  bear  the  arrears  but  the  arrears  do 
not  matter  for  us. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Have  you  an  estimate  of 
what  that  one  per  cent  might  mean  in  terms 
of  dollars? 

Mr.  Walker:  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  said  they  do  make  a 
charge  of  one  per  cent  with  respect  to  the 
property  tax  credit,  and  based  upon  that 
property  tax  credit  what  does  that  come  to  in 
hard  cash? 

Mr.  Walker:  One  point  six  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  On  a  wider  range,  with  respect 
to  this  present  Act— and  I'm  sure  the  present 
minister  must  be  presently  involved  and  re- 
sponsible for  the  added  tax  credits  that  are 
forthcoming— I  would  have  thought  that  they 
would  have  been  forthcoming  in  the  terms 
of  this  particular  legislation.  After  all,  in 
theory  all  taxes  from  different  tax  fields  di- 
verse from  income  tax  flow  into  the  central 
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income  tax  channel;  and,  using  the  income 
tax  as  the  device,  the  credits  are  given,  the 
refunds  are  made  and  the  whole  system 
works.  But  you  haven't  anything  in  here  with 
respect  to  either  the  pension  tax  credit  or  the 
retail  sales  tax  credit.  What  is  the  situation 
on  that  at  the  present  time  and  how  could 
you  go  forward  with  legislation  without  in- 
cluding those? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  In  fact,  we  have  no  such 
agreement,  as  the  Ontario  budget  of  April 
12  revealed.  Frankly,  I  didn't  feel  free  to 
enter  into  these  negotiations  with  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  for  Canada  before  the  bud- 
get was  delivered  here.  I  will  be  meeting 
him  on  May  8,  at  which  time  we  are  going 
to  put  these  requests  to  him.  My  expectation, 
based  on  the  previous  acquiescence,  is  that 
he  will  agree  to  this;  and  then  of  course  it 
will  be  formalized  by  legislation. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  if  he  says  no? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  will  have  trouble  if  he 
says  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  If  they  say  no,  then  we 
will  have  to  find  an  alternative. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  You  will  have  to  start  a  new 
department. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  I  think  he  won't 
say  no  in  a  hurry,  for  reasons  I  touched  on 
a  minute  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Any  further  discussion  in 
regard  to  subsection  (4)? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Will  there  be  a  ripofF  there 
too? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  subsection  (4)  carry? 

Subsection  (4)  agreed  to. 

Shall  subsection  (5)  carry? 

Agreed  to. 

Shall  section  3  carry? 

Section  3  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  section  4  carry? 

Section  4  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill  be  reported? 
Bill  96  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee rise  and  report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one 
bill  without  amendment  and  asks  for  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


RETAIL  SALES  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  White  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  98,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kitch- 
ener. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  One  pre- 
sumes, Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  was  marked 
down  from  100. 

In  the  fervour  of  the  public  outcry  against 
the  imposition  of  the  retail  sales  tax  on 
energy,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  one  major 
thing  has  been  forgotten  by  the  citizens  of 
Ontario;  that  is,  the  imposition  of  a  40  per 
cent  increase  in  the  retail  sales  tax  rate. 

The  point  which  must  be  made,  and  it  has 
been  made  before,  is  that  in  our  opinion  this 
tax  increase  is  simply  not  necessary.  This 
government  has  always  underestimated  its 
tax  revenues.  Last  year  alone  the  budgeted 
deficit  of  $800  million  was  reduced  to  about 
$470  million  as  a  result  of  increases  made 
in  personal  and  corporate  income  tax  reve- 
nues. 

These  are  the  tax  revenues  most  responsive 
to  economic  activity  in  the  province;  and 
this  government  fails  to  be  able  to  predict 
economic  activity,  particularly  as  it  relates 
to  gross  provincial  product,  unemployment 
rates   and  consumer  spending. 

Obviously  the  province's  ongoing  battle 
with  Ottawa  makes  it  blind  to  federal  initia- 
tives which  are  meant  to  buoy  the  economy 
across  the  country  and  from  which  Ontario, 
as  Canada's  richest  province,  receives  the 
greatest  benefits.  One  would  think  that  the 
Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  sees  himself  as  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  Ottawa  rather 
than  as  the  Premier  of  this  province.  Per- 
haps he  has  his  eye  on  that  job  and  wants 
to  prove  his  stuff;  or  maybe  he  just  finds 
the  present  incumbent  inadequate. 

Again  this  year  federal  initiatives  in  reduc- 
ing taxes  will  mean  even  greater  economic 
activity  in  Ontario.  Recent  unemployment  sta- 
tistics show  that  unemployment  across  the 
country  is  now  5.9  per  cent.  It  is  expected  to 
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decline  to  five  per  cent  or  less  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Ontario's  unemployment  rate  now 
stands  at  3.9  per  cent  and  should,  hopefully, 
continue  to  fall.  The  Treasurer  (Mr.  White) 
has  predicted  an  unemployment  rate  for  1973 
of  4.4  per  cent,  which  he  relates  to  an  11  per 
cent  increase  in  the  gross  provincial  product. 

Yet  there  is  no  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
doubt  that  the  actual  unemployment  rate  will 
be  four  per  cent  or  lower,  so  that  we  can  ex- 
pect an  increase  in  the  gross  provincial  prod- 
uct of  something  closer  to  13  per  cent. 

Other  statistics  indicate  dramatic  increases 
in  consumer  consumption  which  should  in- 
crease steadily  throughout  the  year.  Conse- 
quendy,  we  believe  that  a  sales  tax  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  combined  with  greater  personal 
and  corporate  taxes,  means  that  $3.15  billion, 
which  the  Treasurer  estimates  he  needs  from 
these  three  tax  sources,  can  easily  be  achieved 
without  the  40  per  cent  increase  in  retail 
sales  tax. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasurer  insists 
that  he  must  increase  taxes  to  finance  the 
inefficiencies  of  this  government  and  to  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  public  debt.  This  debt 
has  almost  doubled  in  the  past  two  years 
under  the  presumed  leadership  of  the  Pre- 
mier as  he  recklessly  spent  vast  sums  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  first  for  getting  elected  in 
1971,  and  then  for  fulfilling  his  pre-election 
giveaway  promises. 

Given  this  fiscal  nightmare— which  is  a 
phrase  that  we  have  heard  in  this  Legisla- 
ture before— and  the  decision  to  raise  taxes, 
one  wonders  why  the  Treasvu-er  chose  to  use 
a  tax  which  is  shown  to  be  regressive  and 
inflationary.  I  would  recommend  both  to  the 
Treasurer  and  the  Premier,  although  the  Pre- 
mier seems  reluctant  to  admit  that  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  budget- 
Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Don't 
blame  him. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  —the  report  prepared  by  a 
member  of  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada 
which  has  been  referred  to  earlier  by  the 
member  for  York  South.  The  gentleman's 
name  is  Mr.  Allan  Maslove  and  the  report 
is  entitled,  "The  Pattern  of  Taxation  in 
Canada." 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
provincial  Treasurer  never  read  it,  that's  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Well,  this  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  shows  quite  dramatically  the  regres- 
sive nature  of  the  sales  tax.  And  I  would  also 


suggest  that,  before  it  crumbles  away  into 
dust,  he  review  the  report  of  the  Ontario 
Committee  on  Taxation  which  says  that  re- 
tail sales  taxes  are  inflationary  as  consumer 
prices  and  wages  increase  as  a  result  of  them. 
I  am  sure  that  the  minister  would  remember 
the  words  in  that  report  because  I  think  he 
had  a  great  part  in  the  writing  of  them. 

The  sales  tax  credit  which  the  Treasurer 
has  proposed  is  simply  not  adequate  to  cover 
the  regressive  nature  of  this  tax.  Surely  the 
amount  of  the  credit  is  insignificant  when  it's 
compared  with  the  total  tax  burden  of  the 
citizens  of  our  province. 

So  there  you  have  it.  We  don't  need  a  tax 
increase;  we  don't  want  a  tax  increase;  but 
this  government  is  determined  to  give  us  a 
tax  increase.  Should  they  be  successful,  it 
must  be  made  quite  clear  that  it  is  the  wrong 
tax  that  has  been  increased. 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  support  the 
bill  and  that  is  the  only  reasonable  conclu- 
sion which  can  be  drawn.  So  if  we  assume 
rationale  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and 
there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that  we  are 
being  unreasonable  in  this  assumption,  then 
why  is  the  tax  being  increased? 

Well,  the  tax  was  increased  to  build  up 
revenues,  of  course.  The  revenues  have  been 
underestimated  in  order  that  the  government 
may  show  what  they  term  to  be,  and  I  quote, 
"a  manageable  deficit."  If  we  were  to  return 
in  one  year  to  a  position  of  a  small  deficit  or 
even  a  balanced  budget,  one  would  have  to 
question  why  we  have  been  living  with  defi- 
cits of  $500  million  in  the  last  two  years. 

In  fact,  I  have  stated  before  and  I  state 
again  that  when  the  results  come  in  next  year 
at  this  time,  we  will  probably  have  a  balanced 
budget.  This  is  assuming,  of  course,  that  sup- 
plementary estimates,  which  we  have  come  to 
expect  every  December,  do  not  amount  to 
$200  million  or  $300  million,  and  also  assum- 
ing that  the  expenditures  through  orders-in- 
council  which  are  not  approved  by  the  Legis- 
lature do  not  run  much  higher  than  the 
usual  $100  million  to  $150  million. 

The  reason  why  revenues  must  be  built 
up  is  obvious.  We  have  seen  it  many  times 
in  the  past.  The  pattern  has  always  been 
that  in  the  year  prior  to  an  election,  the 
government  spends  large  sums  of  money  on 
giveaway  programmes.  During  the  election 
there  are  more  expensive  promises  made, 
which  must  be  financed  in  the  following 
year.  This  is  something  the  people  of  Ontario 
have  looked  forward  to  every  four  or  five 
years  over  the  past  30  years. 
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The  difference  this  time  is  that  the  Pre- 
mier finds  himself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilem- 
ma. It  has  become  obvious— it  was  obvious 
on  March  15  and  it  was  obvious  during  the 
public  outcry  of  just  last  week  over  the  im- 
position of  the  sales  tax  on  energy  —  that 
people  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of  govern- 
ment spending,  and  the  consequent  increase 
in  tax.  They  feel  they  would  like  to  do  some 
of  the  spending  of  their  own  money  them- 
selves. 

So  the  Premier  must  decide  in  1974 
whether  he  should  increase  spending  or  de- 
crease taxes.  It  is  now  not  clear  which  is 
the  best  alternative  for  presumably  vanning 
an  election  campaign.  But  given  this  need 
for  increased  taxes  and  thus  revenues,  the 
Premier  and  the  Treasurer  needed  some  way 
to  introduce  this  whopping  40  per  cent  in- 
crease in  the  retail  sales  tax  rate  without 
causing  an  uprising. 

I'm  not  suggesting  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  government  is  devious  or 
c)Tiical.  However,  it  doesn't  strain  the  ima- 
gination too  much  to  see  good  old  Bill  and 
good  old  John  sitting  down  and  trying  to 
think  of  a  way  to  increase  the  sales  tax  with- 
out anyone  realizing  it. 

The  Premier,  of  course,  could  say  some- 
thing like  this:  "John,  let's  tax  energy,  but 
we  won't  ease  in  two  per  cent  this  year  and 
four  per  cent  next,  and  finally  bring  it  up 
to  the  level  of  the  retail  sales  tax;  let's  hit 
them  with  the  full  seven  per  cent  this  year. 
They  will  be  so  concerned  about  that  tax 
they  won't  notice  that  we  have  increased  the 
retail  sales  tax  by  40  per  cent,  and  if  we 
have  to  withdraw  it,  well,  maybe  we  can  do 
it  the  year  before  the  election." 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
member  gives  them  too  much  credit. 

Mr,  Breithaupt:  "And  if  the  outcry  is 
really  bad,  we  can  even  withdraw  it  com- 
pletely. And  don't  worry,  John,  111  tell  them 
I've  got  complete  confidence  in  you.  We 
won't  even  listen  to  the  calls  for  your  resig- 
nation and  it  can't  hurt  you  politically  be- 
cause, as  you  say,  you  are  not  going  to  run 
again." 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Afi^airs):  I 
think  it  is  pretty  decent  of  the  member  for 
Grey-Bruce  (Mr.  Sargent)  to  write  this 
speech  for  the  member. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Well,  in  any  event,  let's 
just  presume  that  that  hypothetical  conver- 
sation might  well  have  taken  place. 


Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  The  min- 
ister should  remember  his  backbenchers  have 
still  got  the  Dalton  Camp  commission  report 
to  come  in  yet. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  could  be  more  charitable  and  sug- 
gest that  the  Treasurer  simply  made  a  gross 
error  in  judgement. 

Mr.  J.  F,  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  No,  he 
made  a  "Grossman"  error. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  make  gross  errors  in  judgement  usually 
resign. 

In  any  event  he  introduced  the  measure 
in  his  budget,  and  lo  and  behold,  for  the 
first  time  in  living  memory— and  that  goes 
back  30  years  in  this  province— the  House 
divided  on  the  introduction  of  a  bill.  And, 
mirabile  dictu,  we  even  had  the  situation  of 
one  lone  Conservative  backbencher  voting 
with  the  opposition. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  He  should 
be  cited  for  bravery. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Yes,  it  would  appear  that 
he  has  won  prizes,  awards,  probably  first 
place  in  a  flower  show,  and  various  other 
things.  I  see  he  is  showoi  in  the  pictures  in 
newspapers  as  turning  on  lights  and  bringing 
both  joy  and  jubilation  to  the  people  of  the 
province.  One  would  think,  unfortunately, 
that  that  lone  member  was  the  sole  cause 
of  the  situation  that  saw  such  a  dramatic 
and  great  change  in  the  tax  programme 
which  the  Treasurer  had  introduced. 

There  are,  I  suppose,  some  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  House  who  rather  thought  that 
our  comments  had  been  fairly  clear  on  the 
matter.  However,  since  the  end  result  was 
one  which  was  worthwhile,  let  us  presume 
to  give  credit  to  the  person  who  is  prepared 
to  take  it. 

I  think  that  for  the  first  time,  the  people 
of  this  province  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  commenting  and  getting  a  quick  response 
out  of  this  government.  That  response  may 
only  be  the  result  of  some  temporary  belief 
in  the  ability  of  the  people  to  actually  have 
an  input  in  the  tax  programmes  of  the  prov- 
ince. There  are  those  of  us  who  hope  that 
the  result  may  be  a  longer-term  one. 

As  I  said  before,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  be 
voting  against  this  bill,  and  perhaps  this  time 
we  wont  have  only  one  lone  Tory  back- 
bencher who  recognizes  the  inequity  of  this 
tax.  During  last  week  there  were  many  who 
were  quoted  in  the  paper  as  wanting  to  talk 
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against  it  in  caucus.  There  were  many  who 
said  they  would  vote  against  it  on  the  floor, 
and  presumably  their  comments  were  based 
only  with  respect  to  the  matter  of  energy  tax. 
But  I  think  when  this  vote  is  called  on  this 
bill,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  those 
backbenchers  who  opposed  this  kind  of  taxa- 
tion as  being  regressive  and  inflationary,  who 
opposed  it  as  being  harmful  on  the  poorer 
citizens  of  the  province  and  those  living  on 
fixed  incomes,  who  opposed  it  because  of  the 
hundreds  of  letters  they  received  from  their 
own  constituents,  will  stand  up  and  be 
counted  this  time.  In  the  imposition  of  this 
tax  now,  this  government  will  be  taking  many 
more  millions  of  dollars  from  the  people  who 
can  ill  afford  to  pay  it,  than  they  ever  would 
have  taken  through  the  simple  aspect  of  the 
energy  tax— reprehensible  and  perhaps  even 
abhorrent  though  that  might  be. 

An  hon.  member:  Shame. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Where's  the  member  for 
Hamilton  Mountain  (Mr.  J.  R.  Smith)  now? 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  I  hope  the  press  will  record 
that  the  opposition  is  going  to  be  voting 
against  this  bill,  because  it  is  going  to  be 
interesting  to  see  how  many  others  on  the 
government  side  of  this  House  will  join  with 
us.  Hopefully,  the  people  of  this  province 
will  again  try  to  influence  their  members, 
whether  they  are  on  the  government  side  or 
on  the  opposition  side,  to  assure  that  the  kind 
of  tax  which  is  being  imposed  now  wiU  be 
dropped  by  the  provincial  Treasurer. 

It  may  mean,  of  course,  that  we  are  going 
to  have  many  more  floods  of  letters  and  many 
more  editorials  and  comments.  If  that  is  the 
case,  so  much  to  the  good,  because  that  kind 
of  aroused  public  opinion  is  the  kind  of  thing 
which  may  finally  bring  this  government  to  its 
senses. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
watched  the  member  for  London  North  (Mr. 
Walker)  pilot  Bill  96  through  committee, 
and  now  the  member  for  London  South  (Mr. 
White)  pilot  this  bill  through  second  read- 
ing, I  can't  forbear  an  irrelevant  comment, 
namely,  that  I  thought  when  John  Robarts 
left  we  had  broken  up  that  London  cabal 
but  heaven  help  us,  it  is  emerging  there  once 
again. 

However,  I  was  interested  in  the  comment 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Kitchener  (Mr. 
Breithaupt)   in  regard  to  this  mythical  con- 


versation that  went  on  between  old  John 
and  old  Bill.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are 
some  fascinating  rumours  around  Queen's 
Park  these  days  as  to  what  went  on  in  the 
government  to  produce  such  a  fantastic  poli- 
tical goof  as  they  did.  One  of  the  rumours  is 
—maybe  there  is  more  truth  in  it  than  fic- 
tion—that the  goveniment  put  the  tax  on 
energy  as  a  red  herring  to  distract  public 
attention  from  what  they  thought  was  the 
real  concern  and  where  the  real  storm  would 
be,  namely,  the  increase  in  the  sales  tax. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  That  is 
much  too  clever  for  them. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  A 
Machiavellian  decoy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  we  have  to  take  note  of  is  that  we  have 
got  rid  of  the  energy  tax,  but  we  have  still 
to  deal  with  what  the  government  in  the 
first  instance  was  most  fearful  of,  namely,  the 
40  per  cent  hike  in  the  sales  tax. 

I  just  want  to  say,  lest  there  be  any  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  provincial  Treasurer,  that 
we  are  opposed  to  this  and  we  are  going  to 
fight  it  on  every  stage  throughout.  Indeed, 
what  I  want  to  do- 
Mr.  Givens:  Filibuster. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  filibuster.  I  don't 
think  you  achieve  anything  by  filibustering. 
We  will  try  to  deal  with  it  in  a  substantive 
way.  What  I  want  to  do  by  way  of  a  leadoff 
on  behalf  of  the  New  Democratic  caucus  is 
to  present  the  broad  parameters  of  our  oppo- 
sition. My  colleagues  will  be  filling  in  and 
dealing  with  certain  details. 

The  first  point  that  I  think  is  of  very  great 
significance  is  that  the  sales  tax  is  a  regres- 
sive tax.  When  you  have  heard  all  of  the 
arguments  that  the  provincial  Treasurer  and 
some  of  the  other  rationalists  who  are  now  in 
support  of  sales  taxes  have  put  forward,  the 
simple  answer  is  that  the  government  itself 
concedes  that  the  sales  tax  is  regressive  and, 
therefore,  it  is  moving  toward  tax  credits  as 
a  means  of  reducing  that  regressivity  to  some 
extent.  So  let's  not  get  hung  up  on  the  propo- 
sition as  to  whether  or  not  the  tax  is  regres- 
sive. It  is  a  regressive  tax.  That  brings  me  to 
what  to  my  mind  is  really  completely  ludi- 
crous. This  government  has  now  become  in- 
volved in  an  exercise  in  which  it  is  raising 
money  from  the  sales  tax,  the  most  regres- 
sive tax  at  the  provincial  level,  in  order  to 
finance  tax  credits  to  reduce  the  burden  of 
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the  property  tax,  which  is  the  most  regres- 
sive levy  at  the  local  level. 

To  call  that  whole  exercise  tax  reform  is 
really  taxing  one's  credulity.  Yet  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  beautiful  little  academic 
model  that  our  provincial  Treasurer  is  now 
obsessed  with  and  introduced  to  the  House. 
While  part  of  it  has  been  dismantled,  let  the 
public  not  be  fooled  for  one  moment.  The 
main  part  of  it  is  still  there  and  he  is  pro- 
ceeding with  it.  This  tax  was  not  needed. 
It  wasn't  needed  and  it  wasn't  necessary  for 
two  reasons. 

The  first  one  is  that  if  the  Treasurer  was 
going  to  have  tax  reform  and  if  he  was  going 
to  raise  revenue  for  purposes  of  tax  credits 
that  would  counter  the  regressivity  of  taxes 
already  in  existence,  then  he  had  alternative 
areas  to  which  he  could  have  gone  to  raise 
money  progressively.  The  Liberal  spokesman 
made  reference  to  the  income  tax  and  the 
corporation  tax.  Well,  he  illustrated  it  as  an- 
other area  to  which  you  could  go.  I  wasn't 
quite  sure,  as  I  listened  to  him,  as  to  whether 
he  was  really  recommending  that,  but  cer- 
tainly— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  he  said  put  up  in- 
come taxes. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Why  recommend  it  when  the  govern- 
ment doesn't  need  the  money?  It  doesn't 
need  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  He  is  nodding  his  head. 
Put  up  the  income  taxes,  the  man  said. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  Treasurer  finished? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Right  on! 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Better  look  to  mining 
taxes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  the  Treasurer  drib- 
bled on  to  a  stop,  or  is  there  more  to  come? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Foulds:  More  to  come. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  we  have  no  doubt 
as  to  where  our  position  is,  and  vvathout 
going  into  detail,  because  I've  already  put 
it  on  the  record  in  some  detail  for  considera- 
tion of  the  House. 

If  the  government  had  some  sort  of  a 
commitment  that  it  wasn't  going  to  move 
into  the  income  tax  area,  which  the  federal 
government  had  vacated  in  order  to  give 
something  of  a  fillip  to  the  economy  at  the 
present   time,    then   fine,   there   are    alterna- 


tive sources.  But  this  government  steadfastly 
refuses  to  consider  these  alternative  sources. 

For  example,  it  has  reduced  the  succession 
duties  until  today  we  have  only  $59  million 
in   revenue  coming  in  from  that  source. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  for  the  poor  too! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  I  detailed,  the  gov- 
ernment could  have  anywhere  from  $115 
million  to  $140  million  from  this  source,  and 
because  it  doesn't  raise  it  there  progressive- 
ly in  accordance  with  capacity  to  pay,  it  has 
no  alternative  but  to  raise  it  regressively— 
what  the  government  is  doing  with  the  sales 
tax. 

The  second  area  of  recourse  is  the  whole 
vast  area  of  resources,  and  particularly  the 
mining  industry.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
budget  reply,  if  the  government  were  to  im- 
plement in  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  kind 
of  proposals  that  Eric  Kierans  has  suggested 
in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  it  would  have 
in  the  range  of  some  $300  million. 

Finally,  in  the  capital  gains  tax,  where 
this  government— I  can  remember  the  pro- 
vincial Treasurer's  predecessor,  Charlie  Mac- 
Naughton,  getting  up  and  saying,  "We  raise 
taxes  progressively.  It's  that  group  up  in 
Ottawa  that  is  always  so  regressive."  And  he 
cited  the  cutoff  on  the  social  security  tax  so 
it  wouldn't  go  beyond  $6,000.  People  earn- 
ing $6,000  were  paying  as  much  of  a  social 
security  tax  as  people  earning  $60,000. 

Well,  you  know,  there  was  a  simple  answer 
to  it.  If  he  really  believed  in  a  progressive 
tax  structure,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
Province  of  Ontario  couldn't  step  in  and 
pick  up  on  the  tax  beyond  the  $6,000,  and 
introduce  an  element  of  progressivity  into  it. 

And  so  with  the  capital  gains  tax.  If  the 
federal  government  is  going  to  approach  the 
capital  gains  tax  in  such  a  mealy-mouthed 
way,  it  leaves  this  government  with  an  area 
to  move  in  and  to  pick  up  the  half  of  the 
capital  gains  tax  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment hasn't  got  the  intestinal  fortitude  to 
raise  in  a  progressive  fashion. 

There  are  alternative  sources  where  this 
government  could  raise  revenue  progressive- 
ly and  it  could  use  that  revenue  when  and 
if  it  was  needed  and  in  such  quantity  as  it 
needed  to  provide  services.  And  if  you  want 
to  pursue  this  pet  theme  of  the  provincial 
Treasurer,  of  enriching  the  tax  credit  plan, 
then  the  government  could  use  progressively 
raised  revenue  to  reduce  even  more  of  the 
regressive  features  of  the  existing  tax— the 
basic  five  per  cent  sales  tax  with  which  the 
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province  has  been  burdened  for  quite  some 
time. 

There's  a  second  reason,  however,  and  this 
has  been  alluded  to  a  number  of  times.  I 
want  to  come  back  to  it  because  the  provin- 
cial Treasurer  tends  to  dismiss  it.  And  that  is 
the  calculated  miscalculations  with  which 
this  government  frames  a  budget  insofar  as 
its  revenues  are  concerned. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  the  government  can't, 
with  certainty,  predict  exactly  what  the  reve- 
nue is  going  to  be,  but  it  is  another  thing 
to  ignore  the  pattern  of  miscalculation  over 
the  year  and  to  deliberately  live  with  that 
miscalculation. 

I  have  documented  prior  to  this  budget  and 
during  my  budget  reply,  that  pattern  of 
error,  that  error  in  fiscal  marksmanship  over 
the  last  10  years  is  5.3  per  cent  which,  with 
this  year's  budget,  amounts  to  $364  million. 
It's  not  chicken  feed. 

Indeed  last  year,  as  the  budget  figures  gave 
us  the  up-to-date  information,  the  error  wasn't 
5.3  per  cent,  it  was  50  per  cent  worse— it 
was  7.8  per  cent.  And  7.8  per  cent  will  give 
the  goverimient  an  extra  revenue  of  $535 
million. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  to 
detail  that  that  $535  million  itself  may  even  be 
low.  Because  there  are  a  lot  of  factors,  exclud- 
ing inflated  prices  to  which  this  government 
has  given  the  fillip,  and  therefore  a  seven  per 
cent  sales  tax,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  all 
of  these  inflated  prices,  is  going  to  bring  in 
far  more  revenue,  even  compared  wath  the 
kind  of  underestimate  the  government  has  in- 
dulged in  before. 

In  view  of  that,  you've  got  a  range  of  any- 
where from  $364  million,  on  the  basis  of  the 
5.3  per  cent  error  and  underestimate  over  the 
last  10  years,  up  to  $535  million  on  the  basis 
of  last  year's  error  of  7.8  per  cent.  And  witih 
that  money  the  government  could  have  done 
what  it  needed  to  do,  in  terms  of  larger 
municipal  grants,  in  terms  of  enriching  the 
tax  credit  plan  without  raising  the  sales  tax. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  point  that  I  think  is 
worth  drawing  out  and  focusing  attention  on. 
The  government  poses  as  the  champion  of  tax 
equity,  and  yet  its  whole  instrument  for 
achieving  that,  the  tax  credit  in  this  budget, 
was  designed  to  do  nothing  but  relieve  the 
regressivity  in  the  increase  in  the  sales  tax; 
only  the  2  per  cent  increase. 

In  short,  what  the  government  was  saying 
is  that  the  regressivity  of  that  basic  five  per 
cent,  was  going  to  be  built,  in  perpetuity,  into 


our  tax  structure  and  sore  of  forgotten  about, 
to  be  lived  with. 
Well  that's  not  good  enough! 

Mr.  Foulds:  Absolutely  shameful! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  turn  now  to  an- 
other area  in  which  I  think  the  sales  tax 
is  open  to  serious  criticism.  It  is  undermining 
the  fiscal  stance  the  government  would  like  to 
believe  it  is  taking  in  the  Province  of  On- 
tario; or  more  appropriately  it  is  undermining 
the  kind  of  fiscal  stance  the  government 
should  be  taking  in  view  of  economic  condi- 
tions in  this  country. 

What  the  government  has  done,  because  of 
whatever  kind  of  commitment  the  provincial 
Treasurer  had  with  the  federal  finance  minis- 
ter, is  to  avoid  moving  into  the  income  tax 
field  which  was  vacated  by  the  federal  bud- 
get; but  instead  they  have  extracted  sales 
tax  to  the  extent  of  $340  million  a  year. 
That's  $340  million  even  after  the  energy 
portion  of  it  has  gone  down  the  drain! 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  $340  million  in  a  full 
year,  taken  out  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  going 
to  have  a  very  definite  stifling  effect  on  any 
stimulus  of  the  economy,  which  was  the  whole 
objective  and  presumably  the  whole  purpose 
of  the  federal  budget. 

And  by  doing  that,  the  provincial  Treasurer 
has  destroyed  Ontario's  credibility  vis-a-vis 
the  federal  goverimient  in  some  of  the  tradi- 
tional arguments  that  it  has  been  making 
over  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

The  long-standing  plea  of  the  provincial 
Treasurer,  and  his  two  or  three  predecessors, 
was  that  Ottawa  should  be  engaging  in  even 
more  imaginative  stimulus  of  the  economy. 
Because  we  didn't  have  an  adequate  stimu- 
lation of  the  economy  we  have  had  high 
levels  of  unemployment  and  lower  revenues 
coming  in.  Not  only  was  every  government  in 
this  country  suffering  lower  revenues,  but 
they  had  these  intolerable  high  levels  of 
unemployment. 

Well,  we  got  an  agreement  in  January.  The 
provincial  Treasurer  succeeded  in  getting  the 
support  of  finance  ministers,  of  provincial 
Treasurers,  in  that  conference  that  was  held 
in  Ottawa,  that  Ottawa's  posture  up  until  now 
had  not  been  sufficiently  expansionary;  that 
something  more  should  be  done  about  it. 

And  yet  what  does  the  government  do? 
When  the  federal  budget  came  down— be- 
cause, it  argues,  speciously,  the  federal  bud- 
get was  inadequately  expansionary— what  the 
provincial  Treasurer  does  is  to  step  in  and 
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bolster  that  inadequacy,  instead  of  support 
the  efforts  of  the  federal  government,  inade- 
quate as  he  deems  them  to  be,  so  that  we 
would  have  a  real  stimulus  of  the  economy 
and  really  get  into  clearing  up  the  unem- 
ployment and  providing  the  kind  of  real  flow 
of  revenues  from  which  every  provincial 
government  would  benefit.  We  have  had  the 
long-standing  plea  from  this  provincial  gov- 
ernment that  Canada's  fiscal  policies  have 
been  characterized  by  what  is  described  as 
a  fiscal  mismatch  that  the  provincial  policies 
weren't  working  in  tandem,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  federal  policies.  Yet  after  the 
Treasurer  succeeded  in  Ottawa  in  getting 
unanimity  and  called  upon  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  a  more  imaginative  stimulus  of 
the  economy,  he  comes  in  with  a  budget 
that  is  a  fiscal  mismatch. 

Instead  of  bolstering  the  position  of  the 
federal  government,  he  takes  a  stance  which 
in  his  own  terms  is  fiscally  neutral;  in  fact, 
it  is  likely  a  contractionary  budget,  because 
by  the  time  all  this  monev  has  come  in,  he 
is  going  to  find  that  he  will  have  a  balanced 
budget  unless,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Kitchener  said,  the  Treasurer  gets  engaged 
in  very  heavy  supplementary  spending.  A 
balanced  budget  or  a  surplus  under  the 
present  conditions  is  not  only  misconceived, 
it  is  going  to  be  a  classic  in  fiscal  mismatch. 

Once  again,  what  the  Treasurer  has  done 
is  to  destroy  his  own  credibility.  He  has 
destroyed  his  capacity  to  go  in  and  argue 
with  conviction  with  Ottawa  in  regard  to 
the  inadequacv  of  its  stimulation  of  the 
economy  and  its  lack  of  capacity  to  provide 
leadership  in  harmonizing  fiscal  policies  all 
across  the  country. 

Of  course,  iust  by  wav  of  a  footnote  to  it 
all.  what  reallv  emerged  in  Januarv  of  this 
vear  in  an  informal  way  was  something  of  a 
joint  economic  council  to  get  some  har- 
monization of  fiscal  policies  in  this  year's 
budfi^et.  When  the  Treasurer  got  that  agree- 
ment on  the  part  of  all  of  the  provinces  and 
when  the  federal  government,  now  that  it  is 
so  sensitive  in  its  minority  position,  re- 
sponded to  the  consensus  of  the  provinces 
and  came  in  with  a  more  expansionary  bud- 
get, what  he  had  was  a  joint  economic  coun- 
cil, which  he  and  his  predecessors  have 
been  pleading  for  for  years.  It  wasn't  for- 
mally called  as  that,  but  in  fact  it  was  that. 
And  what  has  he  done?  He  has  destroyed 
the  credibility  of  a  joint  economic  council 
because  he,  the  champion  of  it  for  years, 
has  now  come  back  and  brought  in  a  budget 
which  is  a  fiscal  mismatch  and  is  countering 


rather  than   bolstering   the   whole   thrust   of 
the  federal  budget. 

Let  me  finally  refer  to  another  aspect  of 
the  whole  policy  that  flows  from  this  mis- 
guided approach  to  a  sales  tax,  the  with- 
drawing of  $340  million  from  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people,  and  therefore  dampen- 
ing down  rather  than  stimulating  the  econ- 
omy. 

The  provincial  Treasurer  in  his  budget 
speech  was  boasting  for  a  moment  that  the 
unemployment  rate  in  January  or  February 
was  4.2  per  cent,  that  by  March  it  had 
dropped  to  4.1  per  cent— but  then  he  said 
the  yearly  average  was  going  to  be  4.4  per 
cent.  Well,  if  the  yearly  average  is  going  to 
be  4.4  per  cent  that  means  later  this  year 
our  unemployment  is  going  to  climb  up  to 
4.6,  4.7,  4.8  or  4.9  per  cent  to  be  able  to 
get  an  average  of  4.4  per  cent.  In  short,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  still  going  to  be  a  great 
distance  from  that  goal,  to  which  this  gov- 
ernment at  least  is  now  paying  lip-service, 
of  no  more  than  three  per  cent  imemployed 
so  that  we  can  achieve  so-called  full  em- 
ployment. 

The  Treasurer's  whole  policies  are  pulling 
the  rug  out  from  that  kind  of  a  policy,  be- 
cause even  with  what  he  deemed  to  be  an 
adequate  expansionary  thrust  in  the  federal 
budget,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  bolster 
that  and  to  create  the  land  of  expansion  in 
the  Canadian  economy  which  would  have 
finally  come  to  grips  with  this  hard-core  un- 
employment which  has  cursed  us  for  the  last 
four  or  five  or  six  years,  ever  since  an  equally 
misconceived  budget  was  brought  in  federal- 
ly by  Edgar  Benson. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  find 
this  a  convenient  time  to  break  his  remarks? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  speak  only  about 
one  minute  more;  I  will  finish  and  leave  it 
at  that,  because  my  colleagues  can  pick  up 
on  it. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the 
provincial  Treasurer  or  some  of  his  ghost- 
writers have  a  capacity  for  coming  up  with 
interesting  new  phrases.  He  sav^s  that  all  the 
province  is  now  left  with  is  the  capacity  of 
fiscal  spurt.  Isn't  that  lovely?  A  fiscal  spurt 
capacity.  The  Treasurer  has  run  these  big 
deficits  that  Ottawa  should  have  been  bear- 
ing until  now  he  has  nothing  but  a  spurt 
capacity  left.  Well,  here  comes  the  spurt. 
It  is  another  misrepresentation  of  the  situa- 
tion. 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  think  I  wrote  spirit, 
actually. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact  this 
government  is  willing  to  spurt  fantastically 
before  elections  and  then  it  rationalizes  a 
nonspurt  in  the  other  end  of  the  election 
cycle.  That  is  what  the  Treasurer  is  doing 
now. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  provincial 
Treasurer  that  the  Smith  committee  said  that 
until  our  debt  levels  go  to  nine  per  cent  of 
the  gross  domestic  product  our  debts  were 
completely  manageable.  Okay.  The  deficits 
of  the  last  two  or  three  years  brought  us  up 
to  6.9  per  cent,  and  in  1973-1974  the  official 
prediction  of  the  Treasurer's  own  ministry  is 
that  it  is  going  to  be  seven  per  cent. 

Now  seven  per  cent  is  still  two  per  cent 
below  that  nine  per  cent  level  at  which 
point  we  begin  to  get  debts  that  are  un- 
manageable. In  other  words,  he  has  a  capa- 
city to  deal  with  the  problem.  He  is  not 
reduced  to  spurts  but  this  was  a  spurt  bud- 


get. I  was  almost  going  to  say  it  was 
brought  in  by  something  which  rhymes  with 
spurt,  but  I  won't  say  that. 

In  short,  this  is  a  tax  which  is  unneces- 
sary. It  is  inequitable.  We  are  opposed  to  it. 
We  will  fight  it  on  second  reading.  We  will 
fight  it  in  every  clause  where  it  can  be  done 
meaningfully.  We  will  oppose  it  then  and  we 
will  oppose  it  on  third  reading  because  we 
don't  need  it. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  This 
budget  is  going  to  finish  the  government. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Why  doesn't 
the  Treasurer  withdraw  it  iand  resign? 


Mr.    MacDonald: 

White. 


John    "Walter   Gordon" 


Mr.    Lewis:    Retreating   in   steps,   but   re- 
treating. 

It  being  6  o'clock,  p.m.,  the  House  took 
recess. 
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The  House  resumed  at  8  o'clock,  p.m. 


RETAIL  SALES  TAX  ACT 

(continued) 

Mr.  Speaker:  When  we  rose  at  6  o'clock  I 
believe  we  were  on  second  reading  of  Bill 
98,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Retail  Sales  Tax 
Act.   The  member  for  York  Centre. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order,  are  we  going  to  continue 
without  the  minister  (Mr.  White)? 

An  hon.  member:  Here  he  is. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  minis- 
ter to  take  his  place,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  a  group 
of  young  Liberals  from  York  Mills  riding  are 
in  the  gallery  tonight  to  watch  our  debate. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  The  member  can 
do  better  than  that! 

Mr.  Deacon:  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  sup- 
per hour  most  of  us  are  in  very  good  humour, 
and  I  would  like  to  start  off  tonight  by  com- 
plimenting the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White)  on 
one  feature  of  his  bill,  that  he  is  at  last  rec- 
ognizing that  there  should  be  a  refund  of 
sales  tax  on  bad  debts.  Perhaps  he  would 
bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  other 
collectors  of  sales  tax,  namely  the  federal 
government,  that  it  is  really  unfair  for  any 
government  to  tax  sales  when  actually  the 
retailer  himself  has  never  collected  the  money 
and  therefore  is  taking  money  out  of  his  own 
till.  It  should  not  be  collected  from  him. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Jessiman  (Fort  William):  Espe- 
cially that  12  per  cent  on  building  products. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  would  hke  to  compliment 
the  Treasurer  on  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
think  that  he  has  made  a  good  point  insofar 
as  the  bulk-sale  transactions  are  concerned. 
It's  reasonable,  it  shows  that  in  these  matters 
the  Treasurer  has  some  understanding  of 
the  problem  faced  by  those  who  have  bulk 
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sales.  They  don't  have  the  money  right  there 
at  the  moment  and  yet  in  the  past  they  have 
had  to  put  up  their  money  before  the  trans- 
action has  gone  through. 

But  this  40  per  cent  increase  in  the  sales 
tax  which  we  are  now  seeing  put  before  us 
tonight  is  absolutely  intolerable.  It  is  made 
necessary  only  because  of  the  waste  with 
which  this  government  has  plagued  this 
province  over  the  last  many  years.  For  ex- 
ample, if  one  walks  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
here  to  a  library  that  comes  under  the  name 
of  the  John  P.  Robarts  Library- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ) :  It's  a  great  name. 

Mr.  Deacon:  No  question  it's  a  great  name. 
But,  under  the  direction  of  the  current 
Premier  of  this  province  (Mr.  Davis),  that 
library,  which  has  cost  far  more  than  it 
originally  was  estimated  to  cost,  is  largely 
empty  because  it  was,  like  many  other 
buildings  of  the  university,  overbuilt.  It  was 
overbuilt  because  the  university  chose  to 
follow  the  instructions  of  the  government 
instead  of  the  recommendations  made 
over  many  years  by  the  council  of  presidents 
that  this  government  should  not  encourage 
building  of  vast  new  structures  on  our  cam- 
puses because  there  would  be  a  decline  in 
the  number  of  students  after  a  period  of  years. 

Yet  this  government  has  wasted  these  tax 
dollars,  dollars  that  really  cost  the  ordinary 
person  a  lot  of  the  essentials  of  his  life.  Be- 
cause of  the  waste  of  this  government  in 
universities  we  have  this  40  per  cent  in- 
crease imposed  upon  us  in  this  bill. 

Look  at  the  waste  in  Ontario  Place— $14 
million  estimate,  $27  milhon  cost— built  with- 
out any  control  whatsoever.  That's  just 
another  example  of  the  failure  of  this  govern- 
ment to  show  any  appreciation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  a  dollar  in  their  hands. 

As  another  example,  we  are  now  expand- 
ing the  space  in  Toronto  for  our  burgeoning 
bureaucracy— for  the  Ministry  of  Agricultxu-e 
and  Food,  for  the  Ministry  of  Education,  for 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources— to  give 
them  more  office  facilities.  There  is  absolutely 
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no  reason  why  this  space  should  be  built  and 
provided  in  the  highest  cost  area  in  North 
America. 

If  this  government  had  any  compre'hension 
whatsoever  of  its  responsibility  to  the  tax- 
payers and  to  improved  efficiency,  it  would 
see  that  these  ministries  had  no  need  to  be 
located  in  Toronto  but  would  be  located  in 
other  cities  and  towns  of  this  province.  That 
would  save  in  the  order  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  money  being  allocated  in  this  budget  for 
maintenance  as  they  call  it— the  provision  of 
space  for  departments. 

Mr.  Jessiman:  Move  the  National  Arts 
Centre  to  Barrie  for  $50  million! 

Mr.  Deacon:  Yes,  I  think  moving  a  lot  of 
these  government  facilities  to  towns  other 
than  those  that  are  suflFering  from  inflation  of 
land  prices,  as  we  are  in  this  area,  would 
certainly  make  sense  to  the  taxpayers;  and 
they  wouldn't  have  to  face  the  40  per  cent 
increase  in  this  budget. 

Another  example  is  the  failure  of  this  gov- 
ernment to  provide  services  and  the  financ- 
ing to  municipalities  that  would  enable  them 
to  avoid  costly  negotiations  with  the  govern- 
ment and  enable  them,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ment— 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs ) : 
I  think  the  member  is  speaking  with  a  forked 
tongue. 

Mr.  Deacon:  —to  bring  down  costs  that 
are  far  higher  than  necessary.  This  would 
happen  if  this  government  recognized  that  its 
job  is  to  provide  services  to  municipalities 
that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  provide 
themselves,  namely  the  wholesale  provision 
of  water  services  and  sewage  treatment.  In- 
stead of  that,  this  government  forces  munici- 
palities to  enter  into  negotiations  that  are 
protracted  over  years  and  years  and  are 
absolutely  unnecessary  when  it  comes  to 
actually  raising  the  money  for  these  facili- 
ties; and  certainly  they  are  not  the  most 
efficient  means  of  getting  them  built. 

North  of  Toronto,  in  the  region  of  York, 
we  have  been  waiting  for  years  for  a  satis- 
factory means  of  handling  the  need  for 
services  of  people  who  want  to  live  in  that 
area,  but  this  government  has  stopped  all 
sorts  of  development  just  because  it  has  not 
used  its  own  potential  ability  of  providing 
services  to  the  areas  where  there  is  need. 

Then  there's  the  cost  of  the  bureaucracy 
that  we've  built  up.  In  the  5%  years  since  I 
came  into  this  House,  we  have  seen  an  in- 


crease in  civil  servants  from  45,000  to  the 
figure  of  70,000  today.  That  kind  of  an  in- 
crease indicates  the  failure  of  this  Treasurer 
and  his  colleagues  to  really  study  how  gov- 
ernment should  serve  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince and  give  them  value  for  their  tax  dollar. 
We  wouldn't  be  complaining  about  this  40 
per  cent  increase  today  if  it  weren't  for  the 
waste;  and  perhaps  I'm  unfair  in  blaming  the 
Treasurer  for  a  lot  of  this  waste,  because 
from  what  I've  seen  in  the  past  he's  probably 
one  who  has  given  a  lot  of  thought  and  has 
had  some  success  in  achieving  more  effi- 
ciency. But  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
he's  had  no  success  in  persuading  his  col- 
leagues to  take  a  more  careful  look  at  a  new 
thrust  of  the  government  to  see  that  we  don't 
have  a  bureaucracy  dominating  the  people  of 
this  province  and  giving  us  no  value  for  our 
tax  dollar. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  His  waist  has  always  been 
a  problem  anyway. 

Mr.  Deacon:  In  the  region  of  York  about 
$10  million  has  been  paid  out  over  the  last 
three  years  of  regional  government  there;  and 
yet  surveys  of  the  people  in  that  area  showed 
absolutely  no  appreciation  of  any  improve- 
ment in  service,  because  there  hasn't  been 
any  improvement  in  service.  It's  just  been 
$10  million  used  by  this  government  to  try 
to  bribe  the  people  into  accepting  a  form  of 
government  that  dominates  local  government 
in  this  province  more  eflFectively.  Insofar  as 
this  40  per  cent  increase  is  concerned  there's 
no  question  that  the  increase  is  required  be- 
cause of  the  waste,  the  extravagance,  the 
failure  to  provide  efficient  good  government 
for  the  people. 

I  want  the  minister  to  give  me  an  idea,  in 
his  remarks,  of  what  has  been  the  experi- 
ence in  Indiana  vdth  regard  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  sales  tax  inequity.  In  that  state,  as 
I  recall,  they  had  a  sales  tax  credit  system  in 
effect.  I  know  that  at  the  time  the  select 
committee  studied  the  matter  four  or  five 
years  ago  or  whenever  it  was,  we  found  that 
the  inequity  of  the  sales  tax  could  be  allevi- 
ated to  some  extent  by  means  of  the  sales 
tax  credit  system. 

It  also  had  many  difficulties  in  connection 
with  it,  such  as  a  long  delay  in  getting  the 
credits  and  therefore  people  were  having  to 
put  out  money  before  they  got  the  refund 
back.  They  were  people  who  were  in  the 
poorest  position  to  benefit  from  it. 

I  notice  that  the  minister  did  take  some 
cognizance  of  the  sales  tax  credit  idea  with 
this  initial  gesture  in  this  bill— not  in  this  bill 
but  providing  it  in  the  budget— 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  And  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  guess  it  is  in  the  bill,  too. 
Basically,  there's  great  inequity  in  the  sales 
tax  and  certainly  it  is  one  that  isn't  nearly  as 
fair  as  the  income  tax  if  we  do  have  to  go 
for  additional  sources  of  revenue. 

I  note  that  one  of  the  points  raised  by  the 
select  committee  was  that  the  proportion  of 
income  spent  on  services  tends  to  rise  with 
income,  and  the  inclusion  of  services  in  the 
tax  base  would  therefore  make  the  burden  of 
tax  more  progressive.  I  wonder  why  it  was 
that  the  minister  ignored  that  and  yet  at- 
tempted to  bring  in  a  tax  on  an  essential 
part- 
Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  That's 
a  good  point,  a  very  good  point. 

Mr.  Deacon:  —of  our  way  of  life,  that  is, 
our  need  for  energy.  Imagine  the  minister 
thinking  that  energy  was  any  different  from 
food,  a  basic  essential  to  life,  and  trying  to 
impose  that  tax. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He  was  going  to  tax  that 
at  one  time. 

Mr.  Deacon:  That's  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Until  the  opposition  mem- 
bers chickened  out. 

Mr.  Deacon:  He  would  have  done  that  if 
he  could  have.  Yet  he's  ignored  that  field 
which  was  studied  by  the  select  committee 
pointing  out  that  services,  if  there  is  going 
to  be  an  increase,  should  be  one  way  of 
broadening  the  base  and  getting  increased 
revenues. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he  was  going  to  go 
after  energy  at  all,  a  very  popular  form  of 
energy  tax,  in  my  view,  would  have  been  one 
that,  in  effect,  taxed  wasted  energy.  For 
example,  on  automobiles  powered  with  450 
hp  engines  and  putting  a  very  high  tax  on 
vehicles  larger  than  what  was  considered 
necessary  for  a  smaller  car  or  a  medium  sized 
car.  In  this  day  and  age  when  we  don't  want 
to  waste  energy,  if  he  had  introduced  an 
energy  tax  that  would  have  discouraged  the 
waste  of  energy,  it  would  have  been  one  that, 
I  think,  would  have  been  quite  acceptable. 

We  see  lights  left  on  in  buildings  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  with  some  sort  of  pretext 
that  it  saves  money  if  one  leaves  them  on 
instead  of  shutting  them  off;  it  is  supposed 
to  be  more  efiBcient.  We  all  know  that's  a  lot 
of  nonsense.  We  all  know  that  this  past 
programme  of  Hydro  to  sell  more  power  at 


all  costs  is  not  the  programme  we  should  be 
following  today. 

We  know  that  energy  is  going  to  be  an 
increasingly  scarce  commodity.  We  should  be 
doing  everything  possible  to  bring  in  legisla- 
tion or  taxes  which  will  encourage  people  to 
be  much  more  careful  of  our  energy  resources 
and  not  waste  them  so  they  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  future  generations.  This  minister 
seems  to  have  ignored  those  two  possible 
areas  of  useful  tax  changes,  I  think. 

One  is  recognizing  that  services  are  perhaps 
the  most  equitable  area  of  sales  tax,  because 
those  who  have  more  of  this  world's  goods 
tend  to  use  more  services  than  those  who 
don't  have  them.  They  do  their  own  work. 
Second,  excess  energy  is  something  of  which 
the  public  as  a  whole  is  becoming  very  aware. 
We  must  not  abuse  and  we  must  not  waste 
in  the  future.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  Treasurer  has  been  playing  tiddly- 
winks  with  the  taxpayers  when  he  brings  in 
such  exemptions  as  seeds,  bulbs,  flowers— cut 
and  potted— shrubs,  trees,  plants,  birds,  fish 
and  other  household  pets. 

He  treats  this  whole  matter  of  sales  tax  as 
a  joke.  It  is  no  joke  to  the  taxpayer.  There  is 
the  failure  of  the  Treasurer  to  be  consistent. 
For  example,  in  connection  with  the  whole 
area  of  sales  tax  it  has  been  agreed  that 
there  should  be  exemption  when  it  comes  to 
purchases  of  machinery,  equipment  and  other 
goods— that's  in  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act. 
Anything  that  has  to  do  with  producing  goods 
should  be  exempt.  We  don't  want  to  make  it 
more  diflBcult  and  more  costly  to  manufacture 
things.  Yet,  for  example,  the  revenue  men 
from  his  department  recently  collected  some 
$700  from  a  local  grower— a  greenhouse  oper- 
ator—who had  bought  his  irrigation  equip- 
ment considering  it  to  be  for  agricultural 
purposes.  He  was  growing  tomatoes.  He  had 
radiator  coils  and  fans  and  everything  put  in. 
When  they  saw  that  he  had  changed  over 
from  tomatoes  to  flowers,  they  then  banged  a 
$700  tax  on  the  cost  of  that  equipment. 

It's  completely  inconsistent  for  his  depart- 
ment or  his  legislation  to  differentiate  be- 
tween production  when  it  has  to  do  with 
tomatoes  and  production  when  it  has  to  do 
with  flowers,  particularly  now  that  the 
Treasurer  has  decided  that  flowers  aren't  even 
subject  to  retail  sales  tax. 

These  producers  of  flowers  aren't  worrying 
about  the  sales  tax  on  the  retail  end.  They 
are  concerned  about  the  cost  of  production, 
because  they  want  to  be  competitive  in  their 
production  costs  with  those  outside  this  prov- 
ince as  well  as  within  the  province.  We  want 
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them  to  be  that  way  and  I'm  sure  the  Treas- 
urer does.  But  he  has  failed  in  his  review  of 
the  whole  tax  source  picture  to  recognize  the 
inconsistencies  he  now  has. 

I  ask  the  Treasurer  to  look  into  that  mat- 
ter. There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for  him  to 
exempt  production  machinery  on  one  side  of 
the  piece  and  yet  when  it  comes  to  those  who 
are  in  the  manufacturing  of  goods,  who  are 
going  to  be  exempt  now  from  retail  sales  tax, 
he  taxes  the  production  machinery  that  they 
require  for  the  production  of  those  flowers  and 
shrubs  and  trees  and  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  main  points  I 
wanted  to  bring  to  the  Treasurer's  attention. 
I  think  he  should  be  consistent.  It's  been  said 
of  one  man  I  know  that  he's  the  most  even- 
tempered  man  I've  ever  met;  he's  always 
mad. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Who? 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  don't  think  we  can  say  that 
of  the  Treasurer.  We  can  think  of  another 
person. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He's  most  inflammatory. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  He's  always  mad. 

Mr.  Deacon:  The  one  thing  that  we  do  say 
about  him  is  the  only  consistent  thing  about 
this  Treasurer  we  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  his 
inconsistency.  He's  always  inconsistent.  He 
should  know  better. 

There  are  two  or  three  improvements  that 
I  mentioned  he  has  brought  in  in  this  legis- 
lation, but  he's  been  inconsistent  in  the  use 
of  an  inequitable  form  of  tax  to  pay  for  the 
imconscionable  ways  of  the  government  of 
this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Lakeshore. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That  was  a  withering 
attack! 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Withered. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  Well,  vidther 
now. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Breithaupt  (Kitchener):  Whither 
Ontario? 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  John,  oh, 
John.  When  is  he  ever  going  to  learn? 

Mr.  Renwick:  One  of  the  Treastirer's  best 
friends,  if  not  his  only  one. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  ever  a  man  had  been  flayed 
and  burned  in  the  unsacred  fires  and  would 
have  learned  the  basic  lesson- 


Mr.  Lewis:  Without  benefit  of  purging! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —which  I  learned  only  too 
well,  when  we  sat  so  congenially  on  that 
committee  throughout  that  unimaginable  zero 
summer. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Summer  of  1968. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Hamilton  East):  Rising  star. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  will  never  recover 
from  it. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  was  rock-bottom.  I  won't 
mention  what  we  did  after  the  sittings  were 
over  in  the  evening  because  that  would  be 
reserved- 
Mr.  Renwick:  But  the  member  paid  tax  on 
it,  whatever  it  was. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  We've  been  paying  ever  since! 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Not  alone. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  If  it  was  overnight  the 
member  would  snore,  I'll  tell  him  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  thing  I  wanted  to  men- 
tion to  members,  do  they  remember  that  we 
were  fallacious  and  foolish  enough  to  just 
whisper  above  the  heads  of  the  multitude 
that  we  might  tax  churches?  Do  they  remem- 
ber that?  And  do  they  remember  how  we 
reduced  it  so  that  it  was  a  pinprick  on  the 
horizon  with  hardly  any  tax  at  all?  And  do 
members  remember  the  holocaust  that  greet- 
ed us?  I'll  never  forget  it.  I  think  Mr.  Pilkey 
probably  lost  his  seat  over  it. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  And  the  member  for  Ham- 
ilton Mountain  (Mr.  J.  R.  Smith)  was  burned 
in  effigy. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Treasurer  was  lucky  to 
keep  his  seat.  However,  there  aren't  that 
many  churches  in  London.  They  don't  pray 
that  often. 

After  that  particular  experience  I  thought 
the  man's  impregnable  and  he  wouldn't  make 
any  stupid  moves;  he  wouldn't  go  overboard. 
He  had  learned  his  lesson  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  which  are  so  sacred  that  they 
simply  can't  be  taxed;  for  instance,  transfers 
on  the  stock  exchange.  This  minister  goes 
from,  on  one  side,  the  pathetic  to  the  ba- 
thetic. The  Treasurer,  on  the  pathetic  side,  is 
subject,  as  Ruskin  would  say,  to  the  pathetic 
fallacy.  Oh,  with  rigour! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Mortis. 
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Mr.  Foulds:  Rigor  mortis. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  A  strange  man  indeed.  There 
are  certain  things  sacred  for  him,  you  know. 
The  business,  for  instance,  of  household  pets 
—goldfish  can't  be  taxed  by  the  Treasurer;  or 
Amazonian  piranha,  those  tender  gentle  crea- 
tures; or  imported  jaguars  from  Peru.  There 
is  no  tax  on  such  creatures.  That  would  be 
putting  household  pets  under  surveillance. 
Then  there  is  his  solicitude,  his  deep  feeling 
for  growing  things;  everything  except  human 
beings  falls  into  the  category. 

Mr.  Good:  I  wonder  if  he  owns  a  Christ- 
mas tree? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  tax  comes  off,  the  allevia- 
tion takes  place. 

Mr.  Good:  Does  the  Treasurer  own  a 
Christmas  tree  farm? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  In  another  area  on  the  com- 
mittee this  particular  passion  showed— books. 
The  Treasurer  is  such  a  literate  creature; 
books  are  so  precious  to  him;  his  literary  soul 
resonates  so  much  with  Leo  Tolstoy's  that  he 
wouldn't  permit  even  the  thought  or  discus- 
sion of  the  taxation  of  books.  Even  Playboy 
was  too  sacred  an  object  to  be  taxed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  the  member  mean 
"even?" 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  What  about  Penthouse? 

Mr.  Foulds:  That's  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Wells). 

Mr.  Lawlor:  And  so  we  came  out  with  the 
recommendation  for  a  tax  on  what  we  called, 
in  quotes,  'literature." 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  The  member  is  using 
that  term  loosely. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  would  think  that  99  per 
cent  of  the  stuff,  including  "Xaviera!",  our 
friend's  friend,  might  be  subject  to  a  very 
considerable  tax.  I  recommend  25  per  cent. 

The  Treasurer  may  extract  a  few  of  the 
f  books— certain  religious  literature,  which  no- 
body reads  any  more  anyhow,  and  the  odd 
book  on  philosophy  and  put  them  on  an  ex- 
empt list. 

Mr.  Lewis:  "Don  Quixote." 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  "Don  Quixote."  But  for 
the   rest,  this  is  pure  sentimentality  on  the 
part  of  the  Treasurer.  He  is  full  of  oozing 
sentiments    about    things    that    don't    really 
i       come  down  to  earth,  but  when  it  comes  to 


raising  the  five  per  cent  tax  to  a  seven  per 
cent  tax  upon  the  lowest  income  brackets— 
the  tax  already  being  explicitly  acknowledged 
by  all  authorities,  all  the  boys  who  know 
anything  about  this— and  he  knows  who  they 
are;  Maslove  and  John  Dew  and  Musgrave, 
all  the  men  that  he  likes  to  quote  when  he's 
in  the  smoker  car. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Musgrave?  He  is  not  with 
John  Dew.  No,  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Yes,  I  could  produce  texts  by 
Musgrave,  that  tax  is  regressive,  always  has 
been;  and  where  do  you  get— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Musgrave  is  better  than 
John  Dew. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  John  Dew  is— I'll  read  the 
Treasurer  John  Dew  in  a  few  minutes  just 
to  refresh  his— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  My  experts  are  better 
than  the  member's  experts. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —laggard  memory  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Foulds:  We  know  what  happened  to 
Sergeant  Musgrave. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  There  is  no  question  about 
its  regressiveness.  And  don't  quote  Smith  at 
me  because  Smith's  idea  is  based  on  a  flat- 
rate  proportion  of  income.  He  says  it  is  pro- 
portional over  various  classes  in  the  tax.  He 
doesn't  deny,  though,  that  it  is  regressive  with 
respect  to  the  lowest  brackets  of  that  tax, 
taking  the  actual  income  and  the  percentage 
of  income  derivable  therefrom  for  people 
under,  say,  $5,000.  Has  the  Treasurer  seen 
the  figures? 

Has  he  seen  the  figures,  for  instance, 
in  Maslove's  recent  book,  which  says  that  in 
this  province,  and  this  is  Ontario  alone,  with 
respect  to  personal  income  tax,  people  mak- 
ing under  $2,000  pay  the  federal  government 
$5  million  and  the  provincial,  $1.5  million. 
When  it  gets  down  to  the  sales  tax,  they  pay 
the  federal  govenunent  $26  million  and  the 
provincial,  $18,200,000.  This  is  people  with 
under  $2,000  a  year  income. 

One  can  follow  the  figures  right  through 
those  tables  and  he  will  find  where  the 
weight  really  falls.  I  was  reading  figures  the 
other  day  that  appalled  me  and  astonished 
me. 

He  prates;  he  prates,  you  know— the  Treas- 
urer and  Benson  and  others.  And  now  the 
Treasurer  is  in  the  same  kind  of  seat  which 
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I  hope  is  suflBciendy  hot  that  it  incubates  for 
him. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  Procrustean  bed. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Eighty-three  per  cent  of  all 
taxes  are  paid,  in  my  opinion,  by  people 
making  less  than  $10,000. 

Hon.  Mr,  White:  Well,  every  one  of  those 
would  benefit  from  this  budget. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  It  is  the 
privilege  of  paying  one's  taxes,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  part  of  the  Tory  myth- 
ology. That  is  the  Treasurer's  old  credit 
sleight  of  hand. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  Pay  a  lot  and 
get  a  little  bit  back. 

Mr.     Lawlor:     Mr.     Speaker,     my     friend 
John- 
Mr.  Lewis:  We  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —the  Treasurer  knows  as  well 
as  I  do  that  the  equity  in  a  system  depends 
on  the  mix,  not  upon  where  you  lay  any 
particular  tax,  but  upon  the  total  picture  of 
all  those  taxes.  I  just  want  to  remind  him 
of  what  Carter  had  to  say.  At  11  of  volume  1 
and  again  at  245,  he  says: 

In  the  light  of  these  criteria  we  believe 
that  the  present  tax  system  is  inequitable 
in  many  important  respects.  The  combined 
effect  of  sales  taxes,  corporate  income  taxes, 
property  taxes,  and  the  present  personal 
income  tax  rates  and  base,  is  such  that 
low-income  individuals  and  families  pay 
higher  taxes  than  is  equitable  when  com- 
pared to  middle-  and  upper-income  indi- 
viduals and  families. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  revolu- 
tion that  never  took  place.  There  was  no 
Bastille;  there  was  only  a  bimch  of  bastards 
who  stood  against  the  cause.  And  the  Treas- 
urer's party  was  one  of  them— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  As  the  member  is  now. 
Shamefull 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —and  it  did  more  to  under- 
mine the  pretensions  and  the  various  pro- 
posals put  forward  to  make  equity  in  the  tax 
system,  than  any  other  single  cause  in  this 
country  because  it  carries  more  weight  finan- 
cially. It  was  Charlie  MacNaughton  and  the 
member  for  Chatham-Kent  (Mr.  McKeough) 
at  the  end  of  the  row  who  were  the  respon- 
sible people. 


Can  anybody  lambaste  you  under  this 
particular  head  and  just  alter  you  one  iota 
in  the  direction  of  human  decency,  which 
you  talk  about  all  the  time  and  which  this 
budget  doesn't  contain?  This  particular  tax 
falls  very  far  short  indeed. 

We'll  come  to  it— don't  animadvert  to  me 
about  the  business  of  tax  credits— we'll  talk 
about  tax  credits  in  2%  minutes. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Taylor  (Prince  Edward-Lennox) 
We'll  time  the  member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Carter  sets  up  the  figures  and 
illustrates  it,  to  show  that  the  total  tax 
structure  is  regressive  over  the  first  three  in- 
come classes  up  to  income  levels  of  $4,000. 
I  won't  go  on  because  he  gives  them  all  the 
way  along.  The  federal  tax  structure  is 
slightly  regressive  over  the  first  two  brackets. 
The  general  sales  tax,  selective  excise  and 
import  levies  all  exhibit  regressiveness  over 
the  first  two  brackets— an  erratic  pattern  that 
is  neither  clearly  progressive  nor  regressive 
from  an  income  level  of  $3,000,  to  $10,000, 
and  regressive  beyond  $10,000. 

The  evidence  seems  to  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  while  taxes  on  consumption  are 
regressive  over  the  lower  and  upper  income 
brackets,  there  is  no  clear  pattern  of  re- 
gressiveness or  progressiveness  over  the 
middle  income  situation. 

The  minister  tends,  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  use  weasel  words  and  to  play 
with  the  language.  I  suppose  that's  why  he  is 
so  fond  of  books  and  unwilling  to  tax  them. 
They  ofl^er  such  a  plenitude  of  masquerades 
for  him  to  indulge  himself  with.  In  his 
budget  statement— when  he  tried,  as  usual, 
to  pull  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  this  as- 
sembly—he said- 
Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  The 
proverbial  sweater. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Treasurer  says  at  page  27, 
based  on  the  last  paragraph  at  the  middle  of 
that  page: 

The  total  value  of  the  retail  sales  tax 
credit  is  estimated  to  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $90  million  per  year  compared  to 
total  tax  increases  of  $50  million  from 
energy  used  for  residential  heating  and 
lighting.  Thus  the  new  sales  tax  credit  will 
offset  the  energy  tax  and  the  increased  sales 
tax  burden  on  half  or  more  of  our  families. 
Budget  paper  B  illustrates  it. 

And  that  has  to  be,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker, 
completely  revised.  I  would  ask  the  minister 
if  it  is  possible,  and  I  think  it  just  may  be. 
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before  this  debate  is  over— because  it  is  not 
going  to  be  over  in  a  great  hurry— to  produce 
to  us  amended  tables.  Obviously  the  first 
tables  have  been  discountenanced  and  pulled 
out  under  pressure. 

And  that  surprised  me  about  the  Treasurer; 
I  thought  he  had  greater  indocility  than  that 
— presvmiption,  straight  gall.  I  thought  he 
would  stand  up  to  itj  but  no,  no  he  wilted. 
Friday  afternoon  he  was  out  doing  his  lawn 
and  laying  around  and  holding  to  the  barri- 
cades, but  by  Tuesday  morning  the  avalanche 
had  set  in  and  he  caved  under.  That  was  a 
terrible  disappointment  for  a  man  of  his 
parts,  I  contend. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Flexibility. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  wasn't  flexibility  in  that 
particular  case;  it  was  an  offhanded  noncha- 
lance. After  all,  what  is  $100  million,  eh  John? 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  knew  he  had  it  anyway. 
Mr.  Lawlor:  This  business- 
Mr.     Speaker:     Order,    please!     I    remind 
the  hon.  member  that  he  is  not  supposed  to 
be  addressing  the  minister  by  his  personal 
name. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  that  is  a  more  courteous 
designation  for  that  member  than  others. 

Mr.  Taylor:  Not  in  the  connotation  that  he 
is  using. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh  come  now! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  I  know  the  Treasurer  a  lot 
better  than  the  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox.  I  even  know  his  strengths;  all  the 
member  knows  is  his  weaknesses. 

Interjections  by  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Treasurer  has  the  effron- 
tery on  page  1  of  his  budget  to  use  the  same 
language  again.  He  says: 

I  would  therefore  ask  the  Legislature  to 
increase  certain  provincial  taxes  substan- 
tially, permitting  offsetting  decreases  in 
property  taxes  and  permitting  significant 
increases  in  tax  credits  as  this  mechanism 
evolves  toward  [Shades  of  Charles  Darwin] 
a  meaningful  guaranteed  annual  income 
plan. 

Two  things  are  wrong  with  that.  First  of  all, 
the  Treasurer  is  offsetting.  We  will  delay  on 
that  for  a  moment. 

The  second  thing  is  the  evolution  that  he 
is  talking  about.  Is  the  Treasurer  in  any  con- 
cert with,  or  does  he  have  any  ongoing  con- 


versation with  the  Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  of  this  government  (Mr. 
Brunelle)?  He  is  up  in  Ottawa  at  the  pres- 
ent instant  I  suspect  and  he  has  disowned^ 
has  publicly  stated  that  he  is  no  longer  inter* 
ested  in— guaranteed  annual  incomes. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:   No,  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  clearcut  last  night— abso- 
lutely clear— he  wants  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  that  is  not  correct. 
In  fact,  the  minister  has  overall  responsibility 
in  the  various  ministerial  presentations. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Oh,  is  the  Treasurer  dis- 
owning him? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  the  Treasurer  had  better 
speak  to  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  The  member 
for  Lakeshore  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Don't  worry;  he  is  holding  it. 

An  hon.  member:  And  doing  a  pretty  good 
job,  too! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  That  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  point  about  it  is  the  word 
"offset,"  which  is  a  euphemism  that  hides 
the  real  meaning.  Mr.  Treasurer,  there  are  no 
offsets.  There  is  a  small  offset,  but  the  Treas- 
urer armounced  it  on  the  radio  and  else- 
where and  he  tended  to  mislead— and  I  think 
he  even  misled  himself,  so  convinced  is  he  of 
his  own  virtue  in  this  particular  regard— as 
to  what  the  impact  and  effect  of  those  credits 
are. 

The  simple  way  to  put  it  to  him,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  say  that  he  will  tax  somebody, 
for  example,  an  extra  $72  for  the  year,  and 
he  will  turn  around  and  wfll  give  them  a  tax 
credit  which  will  be  for  $32.  And  he  has  the 
consummate  lack  of  integrity  to  forget  about 
the  $40  in  between.  So  somebody  is  out  $72. 
But  the  Treasurer  is  saying  to  the  world  at 
large,  "Oh,  he  has  a  tax  credit,"  with  the 
implication  that  the  taxpayer  is  right  back  at 
the  starting  point. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  does 
it  so  well  and  so  unctuously  that  sometimes 
one  thinks  he  might  be  in  a  buck  or  two  if 
that's  what  he  means  by  negative  income  tax. 

Mr.  R.  Haggerty  (Welland  South):  Watch  it 
now! 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  But  that's  not  the  way  it  works. 
The  guy  who  is  making  $75  a  week  is  out 
$4  or  $5  that  week.  That's  the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  Treasurer  is  going  to 
come  along  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  hand 
him  back  $15,  $16,  $28  or  whatever  it  is. 
This  is  the  full  recompense  for  his  devotion! 
This  is  what  he  calls  a  tax  credit!  We  in  the 
committee  went  along  wdth  the  tax  credit 
concept— 

Hon.    Mr.   White:    And    the   property   tax. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  —because  the  tax  credit  con- 
cept has  validity.  But  the  tax  credit  only  has 
vaUdity  in  context;  the  tax  credit  must  be 
proportionate  too.  I  suggest  that  in  low  in- 
come ranges  it  should  be  100  per  cent,  or 
very  close  thereto,  proportionate  to  the 
amount  of  the  outlay  of  people  in  those  low- 
income  brackets;  and  it  must  be  graduated 
up  the  scale.  The  Treasurer  is  not  dong  that. 
The  gap  between  the  two  weighs  much  too 
heavily  for  him  to  prate  about  equity,  about 
alleviating  burdens,  about  making  this 
wretched  system  fairer.  It  hasn't  come  to 
pass.  The  Treasurer  is  making  it  worse. 

The  burden  on  the  individual  taxpayer  in 
the  lower-income  brackets  grows  immeasur- 
ably worse.  His  $40  is  worth  $1,000  to  a 
wealthy  man.  He's  under  the  same  duress  and 
the  same  responsibility  with  respect  to  his 
family,  and  this  the  Treasurer  chooses  to 
ignore.  He  does  not  pay  any  attention  to  this; 
he  sloughs  it  off  and  speaks  on  all  occasions 
in  public  as  though  the  person  who  happens 
to  be  sitting  opposite  him  is  a  total  dunce. 
He  overrides  them  with  his  superior  intelli- 
gence, if  that's  what  it  is.  What  a  browbeater 
he  is!  They  all  shrink  before  him.  He  comes 
on  like  Genghis  Khan,  and  they  haven't  got 
a  chance— the  steamroller's  over  them— except 
the  next  morning  he  cancels  all  the  taxes. 

I  wish  the  Treasurer  would  take  that  into 
consideration.  We  must  lift  our  scale.  We 
must  give  greater  tax  credits  if  we're  going 
to  be  equitable  with  respect  to  whole  ranges 
of  lower-income  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  We  are  doing  that. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  If  we  don't  do  that,  then  we're 
only  compounding  the  mischief;  and  to  pre- 
tend otherwise  would  be  a  complete  mis- 
nomer. 

I  want  to  read  a  word  or  two  about  this 
tax  credit  and  the  negative  income  tax.  Prof. 
Douglas  Hartle  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Institute  for  Quantitative  Analysis  of  Social 


and  Economic  Policy  summed  up  the  tax 
credit  position  in  relation  to  negative  income 
tax  succinctly  in  the  Star— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Who?  Who  was  that 
again? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Prof.  Hartle.  He  wrote:  "The 
negative  income  tax  can  be  highly  progressive 
or  highly  regressive,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  credit.  The  right  wingers"— I  don't 
know  where  the  Treasurer  places  himself 
these  days- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Slightly  to  the  right  of 
Genghis  Khan. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  Who's  he? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Looking  forward  to  retire- 
ment, I  suspect,  he  considers  himself  above 
the  fray;  he's  in  no  wing. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He  is 
budgetarially  neutral. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  is  virtually  wingless. 

An  hon.  member:  A  political  eunuch? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Let's  get  back  to  Freed- 
man  and  Musgrave. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  To  continue:  "The  right  wing- 
ers think  of  it  as  a  way  to  get  rid  of  every 
government  welfare  scheme  by  giving  the 
poor  a  cash  payment,  while  the  left  wingers 
see  it  as  a  means  of  transferring  wealth  from 
the  rich  to  the  poor." 

Where  does  the  Treasurer  see  it?  Just 
where  does  it  come  in  on  his  scheme  of  the 
universe? 

Mr.  Lewis:  As  a  pohtical  device.  That's 
where. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He,  without  any  wings  at  all, 
is  floating  up  in  his  own  ozone- 
Mr.  Taylor:  That's  pretty  heady  stuff. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It  is  heady  stuflF.  It  would 
give  an  ordinary  man  deliriiun  tremens,  but 
the  Treasurer  only  shakes  a  little  now  and 
then. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  to  mention  dementia 
praecox! 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Those  are  the  basic  remarks 
I  want  to  make  on  this  particular  measure. 
We  can  go  into  it  with  a  nicety  and  a  deli- 
cacy that  this  magnificent  piece  of  legislation 
is  worthy  of,  when  we  come  to  clause-by- 
clause,    period-by-period,    comma-by-comma. 
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phrase-by-phrase,    asterisk-by-asterisk   consid- 
eration in  a  few  days.  Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  hon.  member  has 
sold  out  to  the  moguls  of  the  UAW  and  they 
are  getting  their  Cadillacs. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aspects  of  this 
bill- 
Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order.  Could  the 
member  take  a  seat  for  a  moment?  We  didn't 
properly  appreciate  our  colleague's  speech. 

Mr.  M.  Gaunt  (Huron-Bruce):  Neither  did 
the  minister. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  member  for  Lake- 
shore  will  sleep  better  tonight  now! 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you  for  the  round  of 
applause!  Mr.  Speaker,  the  aspects  of  this 
bill  to  which  I  would  like  to  speak  are  quite 
personal,  and  I  would  speak  of  something 
else  until  the  Treasurer  gets  back. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Tell  us 
an  Eddie  Sargent  joke. 

Mr.  Good:  We  all  appreciate  the  fact  that 
perhaps  nothing  has  created  more  furore, 
both  in  and  outside  the  Legislature,  than  this 
particular  bill.  I  think  when  it  was  first  an- 
nounced during  the  budget,  no  one  realized 
the  acute  imphcations  and  the  effect  that  this 
taxation  measure  would  have  on  each  person 
in  the  province. 

The  Treasurer  is  asking  for  a  40  per  cent 
increase  in  the  retail  sales  tax,  from  five  to 
seven  per  cent,  which  will  net  him  an  addi- 
tional $360  million  in  retail  sales  tax  revenue. 
This  is  not  the  total  revenue;  this  is  an  in- 
crease in  revenue.  On  top  of  that,  this  bill  is 
asking  for  a  tax  on  energy  which  would  net 
the  province  this  year  $65  million,  and  in 
succeeding  years,  $100  milhon. 

We  have  to  talk  about  this  because  this  is 
still  in  the  bill,  although  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis )  made  his  armouncement  that  that  part 
would  be  withdrawn.  However,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  tonight  includes  the  seven  per  cent 
tax  on  energy.  When  we  look  at  the  budget 
paper  dealing  with  the  source  of  income  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  it  is  almost  un- 
believable that  the  Treasurer,  in  his  wisdom, 
has  seen  fit  to  derive  as  much  money  from 


retail  sales  tax— that  is,  19  per  cent  of  the 
provincial  revenue— as  he  is  deriving  from 
personal  income  tax.  The  Treasurer  is  there- 
by saying  that  retail  sales  tax  is  as  fair  a 
form  of  taxation  as  is  personal  income  tax. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It's  unfair. 

Mr.  Good:  This  is  absolutely  imaccept- 
able.  I  am  very  greatly  surprised  that  the 
Treasurer,  who  has  had  some  experience  with 
the  Smith  committee,  having  been  chairman 
of  a  select  committee  studying  it  and  the 
whole  method  of  taxation  and  equity  in  tax- 
ation, would  try  to  put  upon  the  people  of 
Ontario  a  budget  which  would  derive  as 
much  income  from  retail  sales  tax  as  it  would 
from  personal  income  tax. 

I  don't  care  how  wealthy  a  man  is,  how 
much  income  he  has,  what  his  political  lean- 
ings are,  or  what  his  political  philosophy  is. 
I  am  sure  that  everyone  will  agree  when  it 
comes  right  down  to  it,  deep  inside,  that  per- 
sonal income  tax  and  income  tax  on  corpora- 
tions is  still  the  fairest  form  of  taxation.  Our 
Treasurer  is  trying  to  tell  us  that  retail  sales 
tax  is  just  as  fair  a  form  of  taxation  as  is 
personal  income  tax.  There  isn't  anyone  who 
can  buy  this  type  of  argument. 

Every  once  in  a  while  I  get  invited  to  a 
party  where  I  may  be  out  of  my  realm.  You 
know,  there  are  some  wealthy  people  around; 
they  back  me  into  a  comer,  and  they  say, 
"Look,  Good,  you've  got  to  do  something 
about  this  terrible  tax  that  we're  bearing. 
We're  the  ones  who  are  creating  all  the 
growth  in  the  economy  and  the  government 
is  taxing  us  to  death."  I  usually  say,  "Yes, 
yes,  I  know,  we  have  to  do  something  for 
these  depressed  areas  and  these  people." 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 
Really  whitewashing. 

Mr.  Good:  And  I  end  up  by  saying,  "You 
know,  really,  if  you  come  right  down  to  it, 
you  do  believe,  deep  inside  somewhere,  that 
if  you  are  paying  the  tax  you  must  be  making 
the  money." 

But  that  is  not  so  with  retail  sales  tax.  It's 
not  similar  to  income  tax  at  all.  People  who 
are  paying  the  large  portions  of  income  tax 
are  doing  so  because  they  are  making  a  large 
amount  of  money.  It's  as  simple  as  that.  But 
our  Treasurer  is  trying  to  make  us  believe 
that  the  people  who  have  to  buy  products 
and  buy  essentials,  are  to  be  expected  to 
pay  as  much  into  the  provincial  coffers  in  the 
form  of  taxation  as  is  derived  from  all  forms 
of  income  tax.  I  think  that  this  in  the  first 
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instance  designates  a  very,  very  great  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  provincial 
Treasurer  of  what  fairness  and  equity  in  tax- 
ation are  all  about. 

With  respect  to  this  increase,  it  just  has 
to  be  unconscionable  that  he  would,  first  of 
all,  increase  the  retail  sales  tax  by  4  per 
cent  in  one  year,  and  then  add  the  energy 
tax  besides.  This  to  me  offends  all  the  guide- 
lines and  the  controls  suggested  for  and 
placed  on  the  inflationary  spiral  which  has 
taken  us  to  a  great  height  in  our  whole  price 
and  wage  spiral. 

I  think  that  the  government,  when  it  adds 
this  40  per  cent  increase  to  the  sales  tax, 
must  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  in- 
crease in  prices  that  will  result  from  it,  the 
increased  demands  for  wages  which  will  re- 
sult from  it,  and  the  lack  of  money  which 
people  will  have  for  spending.  The  disposable 
income  will  not  buy  as  much  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  sales  tax.  The  income  which 
people  would  have  had  as  a  result  of  the 
reduction  in  federal  income  tax  will  not  be 
there  to  purchase  as  much  goods  and  com- 
modities because  of  the  increase  in  the  sales 
tax.  So  the  minister  has  personally  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  creating  and  causing  in- 
creases in  the  inflationary  spiral  which  has 
been  one  of  the  problems  of  our  nation  and 
our  province  in  the  last  number  of  years. 

The  energy  tax  itself  was  supposed  to  have 
raised  $65  million  this  year  and  $100  million 
next  year  and  each  succeeding  year.  We  now 
have  had  a  promise  that  it  will  be  withdrawn. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  people 
and  how  many  organizations  were  so  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  this  energy  tax.  The  On- 
tario Federation  of  Agriculture  noted  that  it 
was  greatly  opposed  to  it.  The  unions  spoke 
out  against  it.   The  Ontario  Municipal— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  What  did  the  federation 
say  about  the  tax  reduction  to  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Good:  That  is  not  in  this  bill.  If  the 
minister  wants  to  talk  about  what's  happen- 
ing to  the  farmers,  they  are  quite  concerned 
about  the  two  cents  on  the  gallon  that  they 
are  going  to  be  charged  by  this  budget  on 
their  gasoline  and  fuel. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  No,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Good:  Yes,  they  are,  two  cents  per 
gallon.  They  are  quite  concerned  about  that. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Why  should  they  pay  any 
tax  on  that  any  more  than  any  other  indus- 
trial firm  pays  tax  on  it? 


Mr.  Good:  The  farmers  are  the  one  class 
of  people  who  are  in  the  production  of  food 
who  are  going  to  be  taxed  even  after  the 
Treasurer  withdraws  his  energy  tax. 

Getting  back  to  what  I  was  saying,  under 
the  pressure— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  They  are  not  being 
taxed.  Did  the  member  not  listen  to  the 
Treasurer?  Why  doesn't  'he  speak  to  the 
farm  people  in  Waterloo  North?  There  has 
never  been  a  budget  brought  down  in  the 
history  of  the  province  that  did  as  much  for 
the  farmers. 

Mr.  Good:  All  right.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
very  interesting  to  notice  that  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Electric  Association  was  very  much 
opposed  to  the  tax  on  energy.  I  have  some- 
times been  critical  of  the  OMEA,  because  I 
always  felt  that  it  was  too  much  in  the  hip 
pocket  of  Ontario  Hydro  and  whatever  On- 
tario Hydro  did  the  OMEA  was  not  that  much 
concerned  about  it.  They  just  passed  their  in- 
creases in  hydro  on  to  the  consumers  without 
ever  displaying  any  public  objection  to  in- 
creases in  hydro.  This  time  the  OMEA  did 
come  out  and  say  the  government  had  gone 
too  far. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  pressure,  including 
the  school  boards  and  hospital  boards,  we 
have  now  had  a  promise  that  the  tax  on 
energy  will  be  eliminated.  Through  all  of 
this,  the  Treasurer  wanted  to  raise  as  much 


Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  None  of  the  member's 
own  party  can  stand  to  listen  to  that. 

Mr.  Good:  If  the  minister  wants  to  speak 
on  the  bill,  he  is  as  free  to  speak  on  it  as 
I  am. 

Mr.  Deacon:  I  only  hope  the  minister  has 
a  little  more  common  sense  than  what  he  has 
shown  in  saying  what  he  has  said  right  now. 

Mr.  Good:  In  spite  of  the  Treasurer's  wish 
to  raise  as  much  money  by  retail  sales  tax  as 
he  does  by  personal  income  tax,  he  seems  to 
hang  his  whole  case  on  the  fact  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  sales  tax  credit.  It  is  sheer, 
utter  nonsense  that  the  right  people  are 
going  to  benefit  from  the  retail  sales  tax 
credit  in  proportion  to  the  amoimt  of  tax 
they  have  paid. 

First  of  all,  the  retail  sales  tax  credit  is 
geared  to  something  which  has  absolutely  no 
relationship  to  the  two  things  which  it  should 
relate  to— either  the  ability  to  pay,  which  has 
got  to  be  the  prime  basis  of  taxation  for  the 
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general  budget  of  the  province,  or  the  amount 
of  retail  sales  tax  paid. 

The  Treasurer  happened  to  choose  personal 
income  tax  exemption  on  which  to  base  the 
retail  sales  tax  credit.  I  ask  him,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Where  is  there  any  relationship  between  the 
personal  income  tax  exemption  and  one's 
ability  to  pay— and  taxes  have  got  to  be 
related  in  one  sense  to  ability  to  pay  or 
service  rendered— or  secondly,  where  is  there 
any  relationship  between  personal  income  tax 
exemption  and  the  amount  of  retail  sales  tax 
paid?  It  is  simple  to  see  that  there  is  no 
relationship. 

The  Treasurer  pulled  out  of  the  air  a 
method  whereby  he  could  install  another  tax 
credit  and  abuse  the  word,  because  it  has  no 
relationship  to  the  amount  of  credit  that  has 
been  paid,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  you 
can  figure  the  amount— other  than  that  we 
know  people  in  the  middle  and  lower  income 
bracket  are  generally  going  to  have  to  buy 
more  goods  and  services  than  those  in  upper 
brackets  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
income. 

Getting  to  the  final  point  I  would  like  to 
make,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  simply  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  could  we  have  a  quorum  be- 
fore I  proceed? 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Two  cabinet 
members.  Where  are  all  these  Tories  con- 
cerned over  the  sales  tax  increase? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  member  feel 
there  is  not  a  quorum? 

Mr.  Good:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  believe  it 
is  my  responsibility  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  quorum  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  diflFer  with  the  hon. 
member.  It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
Speaker  to  do  so.  If  it  is  brought  to  my 
attention  that  there  is  not  a  quorum  then  I 
will  cause  the  bells  to  ring.  Is  there  not  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  Good:  I  have  asked  whether  there  is 
a  quorum.  At  the  time  I  asked  there  was 
not  a  quorum.  Is  there  now? 

Mr.  Taylor:  Continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  If  the  member  continues 
there  may  not  be. 

Mr.  Good:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  Speaker  ordered  that  the  bells  be  rung 
for  four  minutes. 


Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Water- 
loo North. 

Mr.  Good:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  apparent  and  admitted  by  government 
members  that  the  confidentiality  of  the  bud- 
get is  most  important.  To  accomplish  this,  I 
am  told  on  good  authority  that  the  Premier 
and  the  Treasurer  are  the  only  members  of 
government,  other  than  the  immediate  ad- 
visers, who  know  what  is  going  to  be  in  the 
budget. 

This  is  borne  out  and  has  been  made  quite 
apparent  by  the  fact  that  the  Minister  of 
Education  and  the  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Potter)  had  not  done  any  predetermination 
on  what  effect  the  energy  tax  would  have  on 
school  costs.  This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Treasurer  and  the  Premier  them- 
selves must  take  utter  and  full  responsibility 
for  wishing,  at  the  time  of  the  budget  re- 
lease, to  impose  the  seven  per  cent  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Speed  it  up!  The  mem- 
ber is  losing  all  his  audience. 

Mr.  Good:  Just  listen  to  what  I  have  to 
say,  because  I  feel  it's  very  important. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Good:  And  the  people  of  Ontario  feel 
it's  very  important. 

Mr.  Deacon:  All  those  things  the  Treasurer 
learned  a  few  years  ago  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Good:  All  right!  So  the  minister  and 
the  Premier  must  take  full  and  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  fact  a  seven  per  cent  tax 
on  energy  was  brought  into  the  budget.  Then 
we  find  there  has  been  such  a  bad  error  in 
judgement  on  the  part  of  the  provincial 
Treasurer  that  less  than  a  week  after  he 
brings  down  his  budget  he  must  completely 
alter  his  direction,  rescind  it  and  say  they 
will  not  introduce  the  tax. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  It  is  known  as  flexibility. 

Mr.  Good:  When  this  happens  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  bad  judgement  of  the  Treasurer  and 
the  Premier  not  only  bring  into  question  the 
credibility,  but  in  my  view  they  bring  into 
question  the  integrity  of  the  Treasurer.  Not 
his  personal  honesty,  let  me  hasten  to  add:  no 
one  is  questioning  his  personal  honesty.  But 
I  am  questioning,  Mr.  Speaker,  very  much, 
the  Premier's  and  the  Treasurer's  integrity 
as  to  filling  those  positions.  No  longer  can 
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the  people  of  Ontario  trust  the  Treasurer  to 
make  adequate  and  proper  decisions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Why  doesn't  the  mem- 
ber tell  us  what  Turner  did  to  the  cattlemen 
of  Canada?  What  about  his  integrity?  Why 
doesn't  the  member  tell  them  all  about  that? 

Mr.  Good:  Trust  is  associated  with  in- 
tegrity, so  consequently  as  an  hon.  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  Treasurer  has 
no  alternative  but  to  resign  as  Treasurer  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Good:  Now,  in  all  seriousness,  Mr. 
Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Stewart:  Why  doesn't  the  mem- 
ber tell  why  the  feds  took  off  the  duty  on 
cattle?  Take  off  the  duty  on  beef!  Why 
doesn't  the  member  tell  them  what  Turner 
did? 

Mr.    R.    F.    Nixon:    Turner    lowered    the 

taxes! 

Mr.  Good:  —an  error  in  judgement  of  that 
magnitude  renders  his  service  to  the  Province 
of  Ontario  questionable,  and  as  an  hon. 
gentleman  he  should  resign. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York- 
view. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Now  the  Liberals  can 
leave  again;  it's  okay,  away  they  go! 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Trea- 
surer no  doubt  is  still  wondering  just  what 
happened  to  him  over  this  past  week.  I'm  not 
sure  he's  recovered  his  poise  completely.  He 
is  able  to  smile,  that's  a  good  sign,  but  be- 
hind that  smile  we're  not  just  sure  what 
exists. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  is  called  a  lost  weekend. 

An  hon.  member:  It's  future  shock,  phase 
three! 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  future  shock;  that  is  right. 

Just  what  happened,  I  suppose  we'll  never 
know  entirely,  Mr.  Speaker.  Certainly  what 
the  hon.  member  who  just  spoke  said  is 
true.  Obviously  only  about  two  men  were  in 
on  these  decisions,  although  I'm  not  abso- 
lutely certain  of  that. 

Certainly  the  Premier  and  the  Treasurer 
were  in  there.  And  the  strange  thing  is  that 
the  Premier  had  the  unmitigated  gall  to  stand 
up  in  this  place  and  say:  "I  am  asking  the 


Treasurer  to  review  this  decision,"  as  if  he 
had  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Now  that's  too  much.  Certainly  the  Premier 
of  this  province  must  have  known;  that's  his 
job,  to  know  these  things. 

Mr.  Martel:  "Billy  the  Kid." 

Mr.  Young:  Now  whether  others  were  in  on 
it  or  not  we  don't  know.  We  certainly  saw 
that  the  Minister  of  Health  and  the  Minister 
of  Education  were  shocked  almost  speechless. 
I  find  it  difiBcult  to  believe  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  was  in  on  this,  although 
members  know  he  was  able  to  get  some  real 
concessions  for  his  people. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Of  course  he  would  be,  be- 
cause they  got  off  scot  free. 

Mr.  Yoimg:  So  it  looked  as  if  there  may 
have  been  some  real  bargaining  there  before 
the  decision  was  made;  we  have  a  real  horse 
trader  in  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Food. 

But  the  question  in  my  mind  is  if  he  was  so 
concerned  about  his  ovra  people  on  the  farms, 
why  wasn't  he  just  as  concerned  with  the 
other  people  in  the  cities  or  in  the  villages 
across  this  province? 

Mr.  Renwick:  They're  buying  the  food! 

Mr.  Young:  Certainly  the  Minister  of  La- 
bour (Mr.  Guiudon)  was  not  in  on  this  deci- 
sion at  all,  because— he  shakes  his  head  and 
verifies  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  mean  after  all  he  is  in  the 
fuel  oil  business. 

Mr.  Young:  Yes;  close  as  he  is  to  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  province,  he  would  have 
hit  the  roof  if  he  had  knovm. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What  percentage  of  the  vote 
did  the  minister  get  again? 

Mr.  Young:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  watched 
him  during  the  announcement  and  certainly 
he  was  one  of  those  who  reacted  violently 
when  the  decision  was  made,  or  when  the 
annoimcement  was  made  rather,  that  we  were 
going  to  have  not  only  the  energy  tax  but  the 
increase  of  40  per  cent  on  the  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  going  to  hit  the  Corn- 
wall area  rather  hard! 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Young:  Also,  there  is  no  question,  cer- 
tainly, the  minister  from  Scarborough  (Mrs. 
Birch)  was  not  in  on  this  decision,  because 
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she  knows  how  the  housewives  would  have 
taken  this,   and  right  in  cabinet  she  would 
have   raised   an  objection  par  excellence   to 
this  whole  concept,  so  we  exonerate  her. 
That  leaves  us  with  only  two  or  three. 

Mr.  W.  Ferrier  (Cochrane  South):  What 
about  the  member  for  Ottawa  South  (Mr. 
Bennett)? 

Mr.  Young:  Certainly  the  member  from 
Ottawa  didn't  know,  because  he  burst  forth 
in  rhetoric  in  the  newspapers  within  a  day  or 
two,  lambasting  the  Treasurer  and  saying 
what  he  was  going  to  do  about  this  whole 
operation. 

Mr.  Breithaupt:  So  did  transporti 

Mr.  Young:  So  did  transport;  and  we  had 
a  lot  of  revolt  in  the  lines. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  the  member  for  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  (Mr.  Rhodes)! 

Mr.  Young:  And  the  member  for  Sault  Ste. 

Marie!  All  of  these!  It  was  very  obvious- 
Mr.  Renwick:  He  was  right  in  there;  and 

the  whip,   the  whip   is  yawning  up  in   the 

comer  now. 

Mr.  Young:  Yes;  and  as  far  as  the  rump 
was  concerned,  back  here  we  saw  wild  revo- 
lution! 

Mr.  Martel:  They  all  voted  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Young:  When  I  came  into  the  parking 
lot  last  Tuesday  morning,  about  9:30  last 
Tuesday  morning— I  had  heard  that  there  was 
going  to  be  something  happening  that  day, 
the  newspapers  were  reporting  it— for  the  first 
time  in  the  10  years  I've  been  in  this  House 
I  couldn't  find  a  parking  spot  around  the 
whole  perimeter  of  this  building.  Every  Tory 
was  in  here  expecting  a  caucus  meeting. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mcllveen  (Oshawa):  Solidarity, 
that  is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Young:  But  what  happened?  They  sat 
and  they  twiddled  their  thumbs. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Young:  And  they  waited.  And  they 
said,  "What's  happening?" 

Interjections  by  hon.  members: 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  the  rump  simply  sat  there 
and  waited  obediently  to  know  what  was 
going  to  happen. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Young:   But  while  they  waited,  they 

talked. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  member  for  York  West 
(Mr.  MacBeth)  was  really  going  to  speak  his 
mind  in  caucus. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order,  please!  Maybe 
the  hon.  member  will  get  back  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Young:  The  more  they  talked  the  more 
the  revolution  grew. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right.  There  were  76 
spokesmen  that  weekend— 76  different  spokes- 
men. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  not 
speaking  to  the  principle  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  lay  a  bit 
of  background  for  this  bit  of  wisdom  I'm 
going  to  give.  That  day  a  decision  was  made. 
A  decision  finally  was  made  at  the  cabinet 
level  that  the  energy  tax  had  to  go  because 
of  the  revolution  among  the  rump  and  other 
members. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  It  wasn't  that.  We  got  a 
free  meal. 

Mr.  Young:  They  got  a  free  meal.  All  right. 
Well,  we  know  now. 

An  hon.  member:  That  was  the  member's 
participation. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No,  they  got  $4;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt  (Mr.  G.  Nixon)  said  it  was  cheese 
and  crackers  and  it  was  good. 

Mr.  Young:  The  Premier  came  into  the 
caucus  room  and  the  boys  were  all  waiting 
with  great  expectations. 

An  hon.  member:  And  waiting  for  orders. 

Mr.  Lewis:  At  1:15. 

Mr.  Young:  At  1:15. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  wouldn't  let  them  in  too 
soon.  The  House  opens  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Young:  Just  time  to  say  to  them,  "Boys, 
you  win;  we  are  going  to  withdraw.  We  have 
decided  that  the  Treasurer  is  going  to  eat 
humble  pie.  The  Premier  will  make  the  an- 
nouncement and  say  what  great  confidence 
we  have  in  him.  We're  going  to  withdraw  the 
energy  tax.  But  boys,  remeim)er  this—" 
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Mr.  Renwick:  And  the  Premier  is  here 
showing  his  confidence  tonight. 

Mr.  Young:  "—you'll  pound  the  table  in 
absolute  confidence  in  the  Treasurer,  yes,  but 
more  than  that—" 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  If  the  man  of  the  cloth  says 
hell  freezes  over,  hell  freezes  over. 

Mr.  Young:  "—in  return  for  knuckling  under 
and  abolishing  the  energy  tax,  you  fellows 
will  stick  till  hell  freezes  over  on  the  40  per 
cent  increase  in  the  sales  tax." 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Young:  The  Tory  members  were  told. 
No  arguments,  none  whatever;  they  were  told. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Yoimg:  And  so  not  one  of  them  dares 
speak  against  the  40  per  cent  increase  in  the 
sales  tax. 

Mr.  G.  Nixon  (Dovercourt):  The  member  is 
all  wrong! 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  the  member  for  Hamil- 
ton Mountain  is  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Young:  There's  going  to  be  no  revolt 
over  this  one. 

Mr,  Lewis:  There  is  a  bargain  extracted 
here. 

Mr.  Renwick:  A  pound  of  flesh. 

Mr.  Young:  A  pound  of  flesh,  yes. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  cabinet  bought  the  back- 
benchers' silence. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  had  to  support  this  bill 
or  the  member  for  Algoma  (Mr.  Gilbertson) 
becomes  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Young:  And  a  threat  like  that  could 
only  make  them  realize  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  maple  sugar  king. 

An  hon.  member:  That's  burning  a  bridge. 

Mr.  Young:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  decision  hav- 
ing been  made,  the  hon.  Treasurer  was 
chuckling,  realizing  that  he  didn't  have  to 
have  that  money  anyway.  He  could  afford 
this  kind  of  a  compromise  but  he  was  going 
to  keep  that  sales  tax  increase. 

Mr.  Renwidc:  A  $65  million  shellout. 


Mr 

next  year, 


•.  Cassidy:  And  it  may  be  back  again 
year. 

Mr.  Young:  Yes,  it  was  very  easy.  This 
morning's  Globe  and  Mail— the  paper  that's 
published,  I  believe,  in  Toronto— points  out 
this,  "The  seasonally  adjusted  real  domestic 
product  in  February  rose  for  the  sixth  con- 
secutive month  up  a  sharp  1.4  per  cent  from 
January,   Statistics   Canada   reports." 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  Did  the 
member  read  Monday's  editorial? 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  the  crux. 

Mr.  Young:  It  says,  "The  real  domestic 
product  was,  in  December,  183.3;  in  January, 
184.9;  in  February  187.5." 

In  other  words,  aside  from  the  govern- 
ment's miscalculations  in  the  budgets  over 
the  past  10  years,  the  increase  in  the  produc- 
tivity of  this  country  and  in  this  province— 
because  the  productivity  in  Ontario  is  higher 
than  the  average  across  the  country— is  going 
to  give  the  Treasurer  the  extra  that  he  needs 
without  the  40  per  cent  sales  tax  increase. 

Mr.  L.  Maeck  (Parry  Sound):  That's  a  very 
good  government. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  the  member's  view  on  it. 

Mr.  Young:  Without  it.  And  the  Treasurer 
knows  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:  And  he  knows  that. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  Treasurer  fuelled  the 
fires  of  inflation  at  the  same  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Ontario  leads  the  country. 

Mr.  Young:  For  a  Tory  paper  like  the  Globe 
and  Mail  to  give  us  that  information  this 
morning  is  really  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Is  there  any  place  mem- 
bers would  rather  be? 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  gouging  the  people. 

Mr.  Mcllveen:  We  might  be  able  to  send 
him  someplace. 

Mr.  Young:  It  would  be  so  much  better  if 
the  Treasurer  had  used  a  little  milk  of  human 
kindness,  a  little  common  sense  and  a  little 
bit  of  understanding  in  setting  the  tax  rates. 

The  hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  Speaker,  told  us 
that  this  is  a  budget  for  the  poor  of  Ontario. 
That's  what  he  said. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Timbrel!  (Don  Mills):  Maybe  we 
should  have  our  income  tax  as  high  as 
Manitoba's. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  He's  making 
a  lot  of  people  poorer  with  itl 

Mr.  Young:  Already,  we've  heard  some 
suggestions  as  to  how  we  might  improve  it. 
It  is  a  budget  for  the  poor  and  so  he  removes 
the  succession  duties,  so  that  the  poor  may 
will  all  their  poverty  to  their  children. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  really  helps  the  poor 
people. 

Mr.  Young:  That  is  going  to  help  a  lot. 
That  will  help  tremendously. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Makes  them  double  exempt. 

Mr.  Young:  And  of  course  he  refused  to 
touch  the  corporate  profits  in  this  province, 
which  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  I 
have  a  few  figures  I'd  like  to  put  on  the 
record  for  the  education  of  the  hon.  Treas- 
urer. These  come  from  a  very  reputable  publi- 
cation, the  Financial  Post  Survey  of  Mines 
for  1973  And  the  latest  figures- 
Mr.  Maeck:  Oh,  we  already  have  the  latest 
figures. 

Mr.  Young:  Most  of  the  latest  figures  are 
for  1971.  Just  to  give  the  Treasurer  a  few 
things  here  on  these  pages:  Denison  Mines 
profit  in  1971-$10.188  million;  Falconbridge 
-$17.5  million;- 

Mr.  Martel:  They  are  starving. 

Mr.  Young:  Yes.  Hollinger  Mines-$12.194 
million;  Inco— that  poor  starving  enterprise  up 
in  Sudbury,  I  understand— $110  million  in 
1972. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Young:  And  the  first  quarter  of  1973 
brings  $36  million,  which  looks  as  if  this 
year  is  going  to  be  a  record.  Kerr  Addison— 
almost  $4  million;  Preston  Mines— $4.6  mil- 
lion; Rio  Algom— $9.6  million;  Matagami 
Lake  Mines,  in  1972-$12.4  million;  and 
Noranda  in  1972-$64  million. 

Mr.  Renwick:  And  we  must  not  increase 
the  tax  burden  on  those  companies. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  what  Leo  the  Lollypop 

said. 

Mr.  Young:  These  companies  use  the  re- 
sources which  are  owned  by  the  people  of 
Ontario,  and  we  hardly  touch  them— and  the 
Treasurer  has  refused  to  increase  the  tax. 

Mr.  Martel:  Courageous  lion  of  the  north. 


Mr.  Young:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of 
these  figures  I  gave  are  1971. 

Again,  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  March  22 
tells  us  that  the  after-tax  profit  of  Canadian 
corporations  for  1972  rose  more  than  24  per 
cent  above  1971. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  right. 
Mr.  Young:  It  says- 
Mr.  Martel:  A  lousy  $16  million. 

Mr.  Young:  —the  greatest  improvement  was 
registered  in  the  paper  and  forestry  group, 
where  profits  rose  160  per  cent  from  1971. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That's  the  group  to  which 
we  are  going  to  consider  giving  incentives. 

Mr.  Young:  That's  rightl  That's  the  group 
that  needs  incentives.  Construction  and  ma- 
terials—profits up  53.7  per  cent.  Food  pro- 
cessing—food processing,  mark  you— 37.7  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Where  is  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  now? 

Mr.  Young:  General  manufacturing— 35 
per  cent.  And  for  industrial  mines,  this  group 
had  an  increase  of  profit  last  year  of  77.6 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  kind  of  prosperity 
at  that  level  in  that  sector  it's  incredible  that 
the  minister  should  choose  not  only  to  leave 
the  burden  the  same,  but  to  lighten  it 
slightly— and  at  the  same  time  put  a  40  per 
cent  increase  in  the  sales  tax  upon  the  pur- 
chasers in  this  province. 

Mr.  Martel:  A  lousy  $16  million  from  the 
mining  industry  last  year. 

Mr.  Young:  Right! 

Mr.  Martel:  You  know,  the  government 
should  be  ashamed  of  itself. 

Mr.  Young:  The  minister  has  heard  a 
great  deal,  as  we  all  have,  from  people  across 
this  province  who  have  objected  to  this  tax.  I 
hope  after  this  debate  is  over  that  those  who 
led  the  revolt  before  will  not  listen  to  the 
orders  they  got  and  will  exert  some  indepen- 
dence. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  They  have  half  a  mind— they 
haven't  got  a  whole  one. 

Mr.  Young:  Here  are  a  couple  of  communi- 
cations. One  is  from  an  anti-poverty  coalition. 
It  is  a  wire  to  the  hon.  William  Davis,  Pre- 
mier, Queen's  Park. 
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THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT'S  WITH- 
DRAWAL OF  THE  PROPOSED  TAX  ON  HOME 
LIGHTING  AND   ENERGY   APPRECIATED. 

That's  a  pat  on  the  back. 

HOWEVER,  THE  ONTARIO  ANTI-POVERTY 
COALITION  REITERATES  ITS  DEMAND  THAT 
THE  PROPOSED  TWO  PER  CENT  INCREASE  IN 
THE  PROVINCIAL  SALES  TAX  BE  ALSO  WITH- 
DRAWN. 

They  are  just  a  little  out  in  their  per- 
centage. It's  two  points— 40  per  cent. 

THIS  INCREASED  REGRESSIVE  SALES  TAX 
WILL  BE  A  BURDEN  ON  THOSE  LEAST  ABLE 
TO  BEAR  IT. 

Among  the  many  letters  which  I  received 
from  my  constituents  is  this  one.  I  want  to 
read  a  couple  of  paragraphs. 

I  am  writing  to  protest  the  two  per 
cent  sales  tax  increase,  not  on  energy  alone, 
but  on  any  item.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
government  needs  this  extra  revenue.  This 
tax  at  three  per  cent  was  only  a  temporary 
measure  when  introduced,  and  subsequently 
this  only-temporarily-invoked  measure  rose 
to  five  per  cent.  Now  it's  to  be  seven  per 
cent,  and  just  how  long  before  it's  10  or 
15  per  cent? 

Mr.  White's  ridiculous  statement,  that 
the  tax  on  energy  was  to  help  conserve 
these  precious  resources  and  that  we  should 
lower  our  heat  and  wear  sweaters  in  our 
homes,  indicates  his  frivolous  attitude  to- 
ward his  responsibilities. 

When  questioned  as  to  the  reason  for 
this  tax,  Mr.  White's  stock  answer  is,  "You 
don't  understand."  Do  government  oflBcials 
have  so  little  regard  for  the  intelligence  of 
the  average  taxpayer?  Perhaps  a  more 
effective  method  of  conserving  these  re- 
sources might  be  to  slow  the  export  on 
energies  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  a  possibility. 

Mr.  Young:  Then  the  final  paragraph 
states: 

Mr.  Stanfield  has  been  advocating  price 
and  wage  controls.  Perhaps  Mr.  Davis  has 
not  heard  this,  or  perhaps  he  does  not  feel 
it  applies  to  government  spending— roads 
that  have  a  beginning  but  no  end,  build- 
ings erected  but  not  opened,  schools  that 
are  overequipped  and  do  not  really  pre- 
pare students  for  the  worfcing  force.  Ontario 
has  long  been  a  Conservative  stronghold; 
too  long,  it  now  seems. 

Yours  very  truly. 

I  phoned  the  lady  to  acknowledge  the  letter. 
She  said,  "I  voted  Tory  all  my  life,  but  this 
last  time  is  the  last  Tory  vote  I'll  ever  cast." 

Mr.  Martel:  There  are  many  like  her. 


Mr.  Good:  One  more  Liberal  seat. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Young:  There  are  many  like  her  across 
this  province. 

Mr.  Renwick:  The  member  should  have 
been  down  in  Stormont. 

Mr.  Young:  In  adding  my  voice  to  the 
protest  against  this  tax,  it's  beyond  my  com- 
prehension how  with  the  resources  we  have 
in  this  province  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion this  government  can  stick  to  its  resolve, 
or  the  resolve  of  the  Premier  and  the  Treas- 
urer and  whoever  else  was  in  on  this  terrible 
decision,  to  tax  the  people  in  this  ruthless  and 
unwarranted  manner. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Renwick:  I  don't  think  we  should  wait 
until  the  minister  returns. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  we  should  wait  for  the 
minister. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Let's  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Martel:  Move  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  Good:  Where  is  the  minister?  It's  his 
turn  now. 

Mr.  Lewis:  All  right.  Move  the  adjourn- 
ment. We'll  support  it.  Let's  get  the  minister 
in  here;  it's  his  bill. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Certainly  he  wants  to  hear  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Where's  the  minister? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  admit  that  the  member  for 
London  North  can  handle  it  more  compe- 
tently, but  it's  the  Treasurer's  bill. 

Mr.  Good:  It's  their  turn.  Come  on,  I  say 
to  the  member  for  Carleton  (Mr.  Handleman). 

Mr.  Martel:  Just  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Move  the  adjournment.  Come 


Mr.  Good:  Come  on,  the  member  for  Brant- 
ford  (Mr.  Beckett)  should  speak. 

Mr.  Martel:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rather  diffi- 
cult to  go  ahead  on  the  bill  before  us,  to 
amend  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act  without  the 
Treasurer  here. 
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Mr.  Lewis:  No,  not  a  surrogate,  the  Treas- 
urer. 

Mr.  Young:  There  are  only  18  Tories  here 
anyway,  so  if  the  rest  of  us  go  out  there 'd 
be  no  quorum  left. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Just  move  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  Martel:  Would  the  member  move  the 
adjournment? 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  am  sure  that  he  would  want 
to  listen  to  my  brief  words  of  wisdom,  how- 
ever brief  they  may  be. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  feel  it  is  too  bad  that  he  has 
to  vacate  the  chamber  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Just  move  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  member  for  Brantford 
should  move  the  adjournment. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Go  ahead.  We'll  support  the 
member. 

Mr.  Ruston:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
speak  just  briefly  with  regard  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  bill  on  first  reading.  It  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  key  things  in  the  famous 
weekend,  the  Easter  weekend,  that  the  Con- 
servative Party  in  Ontario  will  long  remem- 
ber, when  the  bill  was  presented  for  first 
reading  on  Wednesday  afternoon  prior  to  the 
Easter  break.  On  the  insistence  of  the  Liberal 
Party  caucus  to  see  that  a  vote  was  called  on 
the  first  reading;  it  put  the  onus  on  all  those 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  And  of  course, 
as  we  all  know  now,  the  member  for  Hamil- 
ton Mountain  had  the  courage  and  fortitude 
to  stand  up. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Where  is  he  tonight,  for  the 
second  time?  There  he  is.  Come  on,  take  your 
seat  and  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

Mr.  Ruston:  I  heard  one  of  the  other  Con- 
servative members  say  out  in  the  hallway 
that  the  member  stood  up  to  oppose  it,  and 
he  said,  "Well,  I  found  it  much  harder  to 
stand  up  and  vote  for  it,"  but  yet  he  did.  So, 
it's  interesting  to  hear  their  comment  on 
that.  I  am  sure  that  the  publicity  the  member 
for  Hamilton  Mountain  obtained  from  it  was 
probably  the  key  thing  in  the  defeat  of  the 
energy  tax.  Probably  the  opposition  didn't  get 
the  credit  that  it  should  have  for  actually 
forcing  the  vote,  which  in  turn  caused  a 
revolt  of  the  Conservative  backbenchers.  How- 
ever, we  are  happy,  whatever  way  it  was 
done,  that  that  was  removed. 


This  tax  is,  of  course,  being  swept  in  now 
with  the  40  per  cent  increase  in  the  sales 
tax.  As  someone  said,  maybe  the  seven  per 
cent  energy  tax  was  put  in  facetiously  in 
order  to  slide  through  the  seven  per  cent 
sales  tax,  the  regular  tax;  but  I  don't  think 
they  are  smart  enough  for  that.  I  think  it  was 
just  a  goof  by  the  Premier  and  the  Treasurer 
in  putting  that  tax  on  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Good:  It  wasn't  a  goof,  it's  the  way 
those  people  think. 

Mr.  Ruston:  It's  an  interesting  thing,  when 
you  look  at  the  way  the  economy  is  going 
now.  Just  take  the  automobile  industry,  for 
instance,  where  they  have  sold  more  cars  in 
the  last  year  than  I  think  any  time  in  Can- 
ada. I  was  talking  to  three  dealers  in  my 
own  area  who  sell  approximately  a  thousand 
cars  a  year.  With  the  40  per  cent  increase  in 
the  sales  tax  this  will  mean  an  increase  of 
about  $75,000  a  year  to  the  Province  of  On- 
tario from  three  dealers  in  a  rural  area  in  my 
locality.  So  you  can  just  imagine  what  that's 
going  to  mean  throughout  the  province. 

With  the  amount  of  sales  that  were  going 
on,  with  the  increase  in  sales,  we  certainly 
didn't  need  this  increase.  People  were  buy- 
ing, people  were  working,  and  the  economy 
was  starting  to  move,  but  when  you  have  an 
increase  such  as  this  in  sales  tax  you  are 
increasing  the  spiral  of  inflation  greatly,  be- 
cause governments  do  not  produce  money, 
they  get  it  from  other  people.  If  a  person  is 
working  to  make  a  dollar  that's  fine,  that  is 
putting  something  in  the  economy.  Taxes  are 
not;  they  are  taking  it  out  of  the  economy. 
So  then  the  worker  or  someone  else  has  to 
produce  more  in  order  for  him  to  have  enough 
to  exist  on. 

An  interesting  point:  driving  down  High- 
way 401  not  too  long  ago  I  stopped  to  get 
some  gas  in  my  car,  and  I  carry  the  plates 
that  are  identifiable,  and  when  I  was  having 
some  gas  put  in  the  attendant  said,  "Well, 
how  are  things  in  Toronto?"  That  was  on 
Wednesday  evening  about  7  or  8  o'clock,  I 
guess,  on  my  way  home  for  the  weekend,  and 
I  said,  "Well,  they're  just  not  too  good  right 
now,  with  the  new  energy  tax  being  pro- 
posed and  an  increase  in  the  sales  tax." 
"Well,"  he  said,  "it's  certainly  going  to  be 
terrible  on  me.  I'm  making  $2.35  an  hour 
pvmiping  gas  here  in  the  service  centre.  I  have 
three  children  and  they  expect  us  to  live  on 
that,  and  they  increase  taxes  at  the  same 
time." 
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There  are  a  couple  of  things  wrong  there 
that  we  will  have  to  take  up  at  another  time. 
No  one  should  be  working  for  $2.35  an  hour 
for  a  company  that  is  leasing  space  from  the 
Ontario  government.  However,  we  will  look 
into  that  later.  But  that  is  an  idea  of  what 
this  tax  will  do  to  people  on  low  incomes.  It 
is  just  putting  them  down  that  much  lower 
all  the  time. 

Someone  mentioned  a  while  ago  about  the 
federal  tax  of  12  per  cent.  If  you  figure  the 
12  per  cent  federal  tax  on  manufactured 
goods,  figure  the  markup  and  the  handling 
charges,  you  have  about  what  is  equal  to 
seven  per  cent  on  the  retail  level.  So  we  now 
have  the  provincial  government  taking  the 
same  amoimt  of  money  out  of  goods  as  the 
federal  government  is  in  its  sales  tax.  It  may 
even  figure  out  in  some  cases  where  the 
province  will  be  obtaining  more  from  that 
article  than  the  federal  government  will  be, 
on  12  per  cent  and  then  seven  per  cent  on 
the  retail  level. 

An  interesting  point:  Not  too  long  ago  Bell 
Telephone  applied  for  an  increase  in  its  rates 
of  five  cents  a  month  and  the  provincial 
government  was  objecting  to  it.  But  it  so 
happens  that  vdth  the  new  sales  tax  I  am 
going  to  be  paying  14  cents  a  month  more  on 
one  phone  and  about  35  cents  a  month  more 
on  the  other  one,  and  yet  Bell  was  going  to 
raise  it  only  five  cents.  The  government  has 
raised  it  about  three  times  what  Bell  itself 
had  asked  for. 

Mr.  Good:  Without  any  hearings. 

Mr.  Ruston:  With  no  hearings  whatsoever. 
However,  there  will  be  a  hearing  of  this 
government  and  its  actions  in  1975,  we  are 
quite  sure  of  that,  and  we  are  quite  sure  the 
people  will  remember.  In  the  past  they  have 
had  a  habit  of  forgetting,  but  I  thiiJc  that 
they  are  going  to  remember  in  the  future 
some  of  the  tfings  that  this  government  has 
failed  to  do. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  I  have  to  say  now, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to 
speak  on  Bill  98,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Retail 
Sales  Tax  Act,  what  I  have  to  say  may  not 
seem  very  profoimd,  and  less  important  than 
what  has  been  said  before,  but  I  do  think  it 
is  important  and  will  be  profound  to  the 
many  people  across  this  province. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  budget  that 
has  been  the  topic  of  interest  in  the  last  few 
days,  I  feel  that  the  Treasurer  should  be  in 


his  seat  with  other  cabinet  members,  and 
therefore  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate  and  refuse  to  talk  on  this. 

Mr.  Deans:  Bring  the  Treasurer  back  in  to 
listen.  He  shows  nothing  but  contempt  for 
the  House. 

Mr.  Gisbom  moves  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

The  House  divided  on  the  motion  by  Mr. 
Gisbom,  which  was  negatived  on  the  follow- 
ing vote. 

Clerk    of    the    House:    Mr.    Speaker,    the 

"ayes"  are  30,  the  "nays"  52. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 
The  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East  may 
continue  the  debate. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  has  a  good  crowd. 

An  hon.  member:  At  least  he  got  the  Pre- 
mier to  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  about 
35  minutes  ago  to  oppose  Bill  98,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Retail  Sales  Tax,  I  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate;  and  this  party 
does  not  subscribe  to  the  habit  of  delaying 
the  proceedings  of  this  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  But  I  would  think  the  issue 
before  us  is  important  enough  to  many 
people.  The  issue  before  us  might  not  be  one 
that  would  affect,  on  the  surface,  any  mem- 
ber in  this  House. 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Just  a  minute,  the  member's  leader  is  heck- 
ling. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  that 

the  issue  before  us  is  not  important  enough 
to  interest  and  affect  the  members  of  this 
House,  because  I  don't  think  the  imposition 
of  the  extra  two  per  cent  on  the  sales  tax 
will  affect  any  member  of  this  House.  They 
have- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  —as  well  as  have  many  thou- 
sands of  others  in  this  province,  an  amount  of 
disposable  income  that  can  be  used  for  the 
things  they  desire.  But  everyone  should 
understand  that  the  imposition  of  this  retail 
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sales  tax  on  low-income  groups  and  those 
with  large  families  will  create  an  impact 
beyond  what  we  would  ever  comprehend. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  I  have  been  in  this  House  18 
years  now,  and  I've  learned  to  understand 
the  complexities  and  the  problems  that  a 
government  has  in  administering  the  growth 
of  the  economy  in  this  province.  But  I  can't 
understand  the  fiscal  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment at  this  day  and  age  in  1973. 

Mr.  Maeck:  If  the  member  doesn't  imder- 
stand  it,  he  shouldn't  be  speaking  about  it. 

An  hon.  member:  It  passeth  all  imder- 
standing. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  I  first  started  to  realize  that  I 
had  to  pay  attention  to  the  economy  of  this 
province  in  the  1920s,  when  I  first  went  into 
a  factory.  I  started  to  ask  questions  on  why 
commodity  goods  were  so  scarce  and  the  cost 
was  so  high. 

Mr.  Foulds:  And  the  cats  were  so  fat. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  I  never  did  get  the  answer 
to  that.  And  I  went  through  the  Thirties,  as 
many  did  here,  and  never  got  the  answer  to 
many  of  my  questions  during  the  1930s  as  to 
why  we  had  just  as  much  land,  there  was  just 
as  much  machinery  aroimd,  just  as  many  fac- 
tories, and  we  couldn't  produce  the  things 
that  people  needed.  I  began  to  understand  a 
few  things  when  the  war  broke  out  in  Sep- 
tember, 1939. 

At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War,  we 
all  understood  what  was  needed— rationing, 
tax  increases,  a  change  in  the  approach  to 
the  economy,  the  reduction  of  many  of  the 
restrictions  that  were  placed  upon  people 
during  the  war  years.  We  have  now  gone  28 
years  since  the  end  of  that  war. 

An  hon.  member:  With  the  same  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  In  the  last  three  or  four  years 
the  ills  of  our  country  have  been  blamed  on 
the  fiscal  policies  of  another  level  of  govern- 
ment. They  were  blamed  on  the  retraction  in 
our  economy,  the  high  unemployment,  and 
mainly  on  the  people  who  were  unemployed 
and  on  those  who  were  receiving  welfare  and 
assistance.  They  were  made  the  scapegoats 
for  our  economic  ills  of  the  last  three  or  four 
years. 

What  do  we  find  today  in  this  budget?  In 
the  economic  sixmmary  of  the  budget,  on 
page  60,  we  are  told  that  we  had   140,000 


new  jobs  in  1972.  We  find  that  the  employ- 
ment rate  declined  by  4.8  per  cent  in  1972 
from  5.2  per  cent  in  1971.  I  understand  now 
that  the  figure  has  further  declined  to  some- 
thing like  3.9.  In  1973,  we  are  told  that  the 
employment  growth  rate  is  expected  to  con- 
tinue, vdth  close  to  140,000  new  jobs  antici- 
pated. The  unemployment  rate  is  expected 
to  decline  to  4.4.  I  am  repeating  myself— I 
am  sorry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please!  Order. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  The  main  point  in  the  sum- 
mary on  the  economy,  is  that  the  gross  provin- 
cial product  is  expected  to  rise  by  11  per 
cent  in  1973;  six  per  cent  in  real  terms.  Per- 
sonal incomes  are  projected  to  rise  12.6  per 
cent  in  1973,  corporate  profits  should  con- 
tinue to  grow  strongly,  with  an  anticipated 
gain  of  12  per  cent  in  1973. 

That  sort  of  explains  to  me  what  the  name 
of  the  game  is,  that  with  a  wealthy  province, 
those  people  who— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order  please! 

There  are  about  seven  or  eight  private  con- 
versations going  on.  Perhaps  we  could  have 
some  silence  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  it  is  mostly  the  House 
leader,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  he  reconnoitres  his 
way  through  trying  to  arrange  to  sit  beyond 
10:30;  and  let  us  tell  him  now  that's  a  mis- 
take! 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Those  figures  tell  me  there 
should  be  a  different  direction  in  our  fiscal 
policy  at  this  point  in  1973.  Rather  than  put- 
ting the  load  back  on  those  people  who  have 
carried  it  for  the  last  40  years,  in  this  province 
and  in  this  country,  instead  of  the  regressive 
tax  system  we  are  using  we  should  listen,  not 
just  to  the  members  of  this  party  or  of  the 
oflScial  opposition,  but  to  many  of  the  econo- 
mists across  the  country  who  study  the  situa- 
tion and  tell  us  it's  a  time  to  end  the  regres- 
sive tax  system  and  go  to  a  progressive  tax 
system.  Take  the  money  from  where  it  is  and 
from  where  no  one  will  be  hurt. 

With  all  of  the  tax  incentives  and  the 
handouts  and  the  sympathy  for  the  industries 
and  the  businesses  in  this  province,  I  have 
never  heard  them  scream  yet.  I  have  never 
heard  them  even  complain  strongly.  I  think 
it's  the  government's  responsibility  to  take  the 
money  from  those  who  have  it  until  they  start 
to  scream  a  little  bit. 

They  make  the  people  scream  when  they 
tax  them,  as  has  been  evident  in  the  last  three 
or  four  days. 
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Not  being  an  economist  or  a  mathematician, 
I  would  think  this  is  the  direction  in  which 
we  should  be  going  now. 

I  want  to  deal  specifically  with  part  of  the 
budget,  and  it  is  only  a  major  part.  In  the 
explanatory  note  on  page  98— or  it's  Bill  98, 
rather!  Under  the  explanatory  note  referring 
to  subsection  6,  in  its  second  sentence  it  says 
this:  "It  enacts  an  exemption  for  liquor,  beer 
or  wine  sold  under  a  special  occasion  permit." 

In  the  budget  the  provincial  Treasurer 
tells  us— and  I  read  from  page  37,  special 
occasions  permit  levy:  "Holders  of  special 
occasion  permits  will  not  be  required  to  col- 
lect retail  sales  tax  on  their  sales,  but  will 
continue  to  pay  the  tax  on  their  purchases.  In 
lieu  of  retail  sales  tax  on  their  sales"— mind 
you,  in  lieu  of  retail  sales  tax  on  their  sales, 
"they  will  be  required  to  pay  a  special  levy 
in  addition  to  the  normal  licence  fee." 

Now,  as  we  understand  it,  when  one 
obtains  a  special  occasion  permit  he  goes  to 
the  liquor  store  and  buys  his  liquor  and  pays 
five  per  cent  tax  on  it.  Then  they  were 
expected— and  I  don't  know  what's  happened 
to  the  administration  mish-mash  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  or  the  government,  there  must 
have  been  some  failures  in  extracting  that 
tax— but  what  are  they  going  to  do  in  lieu  of 
that  tax?  They  tell  us  that  on  spirits  in  bottles 
up  to  30  oz  the  levy  will  be  $1,  that's  $1 
on  a  25-oz  bottle.  That  tells  me  that  that's 
about  a  20  per  cent  tax  on  that  $5.25  bottle 
of  liquor. 

Bottles  over  30  loz  the  levy  is  $1.50;  so 
we  move  from  a  five  per  cent  tax  that  this 
government  did  not  provide  methods  to  ex- 
tract, to  a  20  per  cent  tax  on  the  same  item. 

That's  one  thing.  And  the  Treasurer  raises 
$3  million  by  that  change;  $3  million  he 
raises  by  that  change.  I  "will  say  a  word  about 
that  again  later. 

But  what  does  this  mean  to  the  people 
who  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  use  of 
special  occasion  banquet  licences  to  gather 
together  in  social  functions  to  keep  them- 
selves out  of  the  high-price  cocktail  bars?  I 
wonder  what  kind  of  lobbying  pressure  the 
cocktail  bar  operators  have  put  on  this  gov- 
ernment to  get  that  tax  change  in  regard  to 
special  banquet  licences.  It  means  that  people 
now  will  not  be  able  to  afford  to  have 
special  social  functions  unless  they  extract 
from  themselves  a  high  admission  fee  at  the 
door,  something  like  $3  per  person,  unless 
they  cut  down  on  the  hiring  of  three-  or 
four-piece  bands  to  a  jukebox  sort  of  affair, 
and  unless  they  cut  down  on  the  food  they 


can  provide,  because  no  longer  wiU  they  be 
able  to  make  a  little  profit  out  of  the  sale 
of  the  liquor  at  the  bar,  which  is  the  purpose 
of  those  kinds  of  functions. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  devastating  parts 
of  this  budget.  It  is  not  the  profound  one 
that  I  spoke  about,  but  it  points  up  the  book- 
cooking  of  this  government.  And  this  follows 
all  through  the  budget  if  one  has  time  to 
analyse  many  of  these  things. 

What  about  the  abolition  of  the  tolls  on 
the  Burlington  Bay  Skyway  and  the  Garden 
City  Skyway?  When  those  tolls  were  intro- 
duced, this  party  strongly  opposed  the  prin- 
ciple of  taxing  our  highways  and  bridges.  It 
was  a  principle  that  we  believed  in,  that  we 
should  have  free  access  to  our  highways  and 
bridges.  The  government  said,  "Nonsense,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  these  bridges. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  soak  the  users."  And 
many  of  the  people  who  lived  in  Burlington 
and  the  other  side  of  the  bay  and  who  worked 
in  Hamilton  were  soaked  with  those  charges. 

I  wonder  how  much  lobbying  the  trucking 
industry  did  to  have  that  tax  taken  off.  The 
trucking  industry  took  over  from  the  insur- 
ance companies  as  the  strongest  lobby  in  this 
province.  Once  the  prepaid  medical  and  hos- 
pital programme  became  a  fait  accompli  and 
they  were  no  longer  in  that  lucrative  busi- 
ness, then  the  strongest  lobby  became  the 
trucking  industry.  We  know  how  they  fought 
against  the  tolls  on  the  bridges.  It  wasn't 
principle  with  them;  it  was  the  dollar  sign. 
Now  we  are  going  to  take  those  tolls  off, 
and  the  truc'king  industry  is  very  happy.  They 
could  have  been  left  on  until  we  had  com- 
pleted paying  for  those  bridges,  because  they 
are  not  yet  paid  for;  and  that  $3  million 
would  have  been  fixed  and  would  have  taken 
care  of  this  other  imposition  upon  a  group  of 
people  who  are  seeking  enjoyment. 

I'd  urge  those  members  of  the  Conservative 
Party  who  felt  so  strongly  and  had  guts 
enough  to  oppose  the  sales  tax  being  placed 
upon  energy  in  this  province,  to  use  their 
strength  again  with  the  cabinet  in  having  this 
sales  tax  reduced— not  by  the  two  per  cent 
that  has  been  added,  but  to  three  per  cent. 
And  let's  start  on  the  road  to  a  progressive 
tax  system. 

It  can  be  done  in  the  way  that  was  out- 
lined by  the  critic  for  this  party,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South— by  extracting  more 
money  from  the  wealth  tax,  more  money  from 
the  resources  tax,  and  more  money  from  the 
corporation  tax.  That's  where  the  money 
should  come  from.  It's  about  time  the  govern- 
ment had  strength  enough  to  put  forward  a 
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policy  of  that  nature,  which  would  settle 
everyone  down  in  this  province  so  we  would 
know  where  we  were  going  in  the  future;  and 
we  woiddn't  have  such  a  mish-mash,  cooked- 
up  budget  as  is  before  us  tonight. 

I  wonder  where  the  member  for  Hamilton 
Mountain  is  tonight.  I  commend  him  greatly, 
as  have  many,  for  the  courage  he  showed  in 
taking  the  position  he  has  taken.  I  under- 
stand he  was  handed  today  a  plaque  of 
courage  by  WASP,  Women  Against  Soaring 
Prices.  That's  something  to  be  proud  of,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  re-elected  in  Hamilton 
Mountain  on  that  basis  with  a  greater  major- 
ity if  this  government  changes  the  tax  system. 

But  I  am  afraid  if  they  continue  the  kind 
of  fiscal  policies  that  they  have  started  on  in 
this  session,  his  seat  is  not  going  to  be  safe 
even  with  the  action  he  has  taken. 

The  chips  are  down.  The  name  of  the  game 
is  changing  the  approach  of  this  government 
in  the  coming  years  or  it  is  going  to  have  to 
face  it  when  an  election  rolls  around.  Two 
yeare  won't  be  very  long  away. 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  I'd  say  the 
government  is  flying  to  disaster. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  hope  there  are  other  speak- 
ers who  will  cover  other  issues.  I'm  sorry  I 
had  to  take  the  action  I  took,  but  I  felt  that 
there  should  be  attention  paid  to  this  par- 
ticular bill- 
Mr.  Foulds:  They  should  apologize.  The 
member  shouldn't. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  —the  highlight  of  this  session. 
Something  had  to  be  done  to  make  members 
pay  attention.  I  hope  those  who  were  out  to 
functions  enjoyed  the  part  that  they  were 
able  to  attend  before  they  were  brought  away 
by  the  bells,  and  I  hope  it  doesn't  happen  too 
often. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  is  never  in 
here.  He  shouldn't  be  such  a  hypocrite. 

An  hon.  member:  They  look  so  nice. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Well,  if  anybody  wants  to 
talk  about  being  a  hypocrite,  all  the  Treas- 
urer has  to  do  is  analyse  his  own  statements. 

Mr.  Ferrier:  How  would  the  minister  know? 
He  is  never  here. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  has  served  time  in 
this  place  a  lot  longer  than  the  minister. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Gisbom:  All  the  provincial  Treasurer 
has  to  do  to  find  out  whether  he  was  a 
doubletalker  and  a  hypocrite,  is  to  go  back 
over  his  statements  in  this  House  flowing 
from  the  Smith  committee;  and  other  state- 
ments he  theorized  on  in  regard  to  a  guaran- 
teed wage  for  the  people  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Deans:  When  is  the  government  bring- 
ing the  member  for  Chatham-Kent  back? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  He  doesn't  just  know  where 
he's  going;  I  think  the  only  thing  he's  sure 
of  is  the  statement  he  made  not  long  ago 
that  he  wouldn't  be  rurming  again  after  the 
1971  election. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He's  running  now. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  repeat  that  I  hope  that 
those  who  were  called  back  enjoyed  the  time 
they  had  at  whatever  function  they  were  at! 
We  hope  we  don't  have  to  hold  up  the 
proceedings  of  this  House  on  such  an  im- 
portant issue  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  2% 
minutes  left  on  the  clock,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
journ the  House.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
tomorrow  we  will  return  to  the  debate  on  the 
same  bill.  I  would  like  to  remind  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  (Mr.  Lewis)  that  I  gave  a  com- 
mitment to  the  House  earlier  today  in  his 
presence  which  he  knows  quite  well. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  But  the  House  leader  has 
broken  so  many  in  the  past. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  He  breaks  them  more  often 
than  he  keeps  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I  don't  like  those  little 
front-running  episodes  that  he  created  tonight 
and  that  temper  which  he  can't  control. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Talking  about  temper, 
that  is  a  nice  display. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:30  o'clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


The  House  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.m. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  morning  we  will  be 
having  as  guests  in  the  west  gallery  students 
from  Blind  River  District  High  School  of 
Blind  River  and  Streetsville  Secondary  School 
of  Streetsville.  There  will  also  be  guests,  in 
both  galleries,  from  Woodlands  School  of 
Mississauga. 

A  little  later  in  the  morning  there  will  be 
students  from  St.  Lawrence  High  School  of 
Cornwall  and  also  the  YMCA  of  Lockport, 
NY.  In  the  Speaker's  gallery  we  will  be 
favoured  by  a  group  of  Rotary  study  ex- 
change team  people  from  Australia. 

Statements  by  the  ministry. 


PARKS  AND  RECREATION 
ADMINISTRATION  STUDY 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources): Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  inform 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  that  I  am 
initiating  immediately  an  intensive  study  of 
the  administration  of  parks  and  recreation 
in  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  What 
about  Quetico? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ni^b  (Leader  of  the  Opposition): 
I  thought  that  started  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  What 
about  the  select  committee  of  1961  which 
reviewed  parks  administration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Just  listen  and  get  edu- 
cated! 

As  the  hon.  members  are  well  aware,  the 
parks  and  recreational  programmes  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  have  become  increas- 
ingly complex  and  costly.  While  I  believe 
I  am  quite  justifiably  very  proud  of  my 
ministry's  programmes  in  this  area,  I  am  most 
convinced  the  time  has  come  to  take  a  close 
look  at  our  programmes  and  determine  what 
policies  and  programmes  and  administrative 
structures  are  required  to  ensure  efiBciency, 
effectiveness  and  responsiveness  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  both  now  and  in  the  years  ahead. 


Friday,  April  27,  1973 

Mr.  V.  M.  Singer  (Downsview):  I  think 
every  minister  should  get  up  and  say:  "I  am 
going  to  intensively  study  my  department." 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  need  not  remind  the 
members  of  the  phenomenal  growth  in  out- 
door recreation  in  the  past  two  decades.  Our 
present-day  provincial  parks  programme 
which  can  boast  the  finest  park  programme 
system  in  Canada  really  got  under  way  as 
recently  as  1956.  It  has  grown  spectacularly 
since  then. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  ( Scarborough  West ) :  Why  is 
the  minister  looking  at  it  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  The  recent  government 
reorganization  brought  within  the  purview  of 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  the  equally 
important  and  successful  outdoor  recreational 
programmes  of  the  Niagara  Parks  Commis- 
sion, the  St.  Lawrence  Parks  Commission,  the 
St.  Clair  Parkway  Commission  and  the  con- 
servation authorities  as  well.  Also  we  have 
the  historical  programmes. 

We  now  want  to  stand  back  and  take  a 
look  at  our  programmes  and  the  other  re- 
lated programmes  to  determine  how  we  can 
do  our  job  even  better.  To  indicate  to  mem- 
bers the  importance  the  government  attaches 
to  this  study- 
Mr.  Singer:  These  are  defeated  Tory  candi- 
dates they  have  to  give  jobs  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —I  am  pleased  to  inform 
the  House  that  my  very  able  parliamentary 
assistant,  the  member  for  Sault  St.  Marie 
(Mr.  Rhodes),  will  be  the  chairman  of  the 
study  committee.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
members  of  the  committee— the  member  for 
Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr.  Allan),  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission;  Mr. 
J,  F.  Bauer,  chairman  of  the  Grand  River 
Conservation  Authority;  Mr.  J.  A.  Dulude,  re- 
tired commissioner  of  parks  and  recreation  for 
the  city  of  Ottawa;  and  J.  W.  Keenan,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  division  of  parks  for 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  importance  of 
this  study,  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
I  have  appointed  Mr.  D.  M.  Peacock,  general 
manager  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Parks  Commis- 
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sion,  to  the  position  of  full-time  executive 
director  of  the  study,  reporting  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Mr.  Peacock's  re- 
placement at  the  St.  Lawrence  Parks  Com- 
mission will  be  announced  in  the  very  near 
future. 

\fr.  Lewis:  The  government  would  not 
want  any  women  to  look  at  parks  in  Ontario. 
I  mean,  God  forbid  that  should  be  allowed! 

Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  What  about 
Quetico  and  Algonquin? 

Hon.  A.  Grossman  (Minister  of  Revenue): 
Has  the  member  for  Scarborough  West  got 
a  thing  about  women? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  I  have,  and  the  govern- 
ment will  have  to  buclde  into  it  one  day. 


MERCURY  TASK  FORCE. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
today  to  annoimce  initiatives  being  under- 
taken by  the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources 
in  response  to  certain  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  fourth  report  of  the  interde- 
partmental task  force  on  mercury.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  few  problems- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  That  was  on  the  CBC 
an  hour  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —have  been  more  vex- 
ing to  the  residents  of  northwestern  Ontario, 
particularly  those  whose  livelihoods  depend 
on  the  fishing  in  the  Wabigoon  and  English 
River  systems.  In  particular,  the  government 
has  had  a  great  concern  for  the  health  and 
the  well-lseing  of  die  native  people  of  this 
part  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  That's  a 
discovery. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —particularly  those  of 
the  Grassy  Narrows  and  the  Whitedog  bands, 
and  action  on  this  matter  has  already  been 
announced  by  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Potter). 

In  compiling  this  report,  members  of  the 
task  force  heard  briefs  from  several  groups 
representing  the  Indian  people  of  north- 
western Ontario,  including  Grand  Council 
Treaty  No.  3,  and  the  Grassy  Narrows  band. 
In  their  briefs,  the  Indians  requested  the 
assistance  of  the  government  in  establishing 
a  broad,  comprehensive  programme  of  social 
and  economic  incentives  to  replace  losses 
sustained  by  the  bands  as  a  result  of  mercury 
pollution. 


In  addition  to  assistance  already  provided 
during  the  past  two  years  by  the  Olitario  gov- 
ernment, the  Indians  have  requested  that  the 
government  undertake  with  them  an  inten- 
sive analysis  of  key  problems  to  assist  in  the 
re-establishment  of  their  communities.  The 
underlying  request  to  the  government  is  that 
the  Indian  bands  themselves  be  permitted  to 
take  the  leadership  in  determining  which 
social,  economic  and  cultural  programmes 
would  be  of  greatest  benefit  to  them  and  that 
the  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  co-operate 
closely  with  the  chiefs  and  councillors  of  the 
bands  concerned. 

The  matters  raised  by  the  Indians  cover  a 
broad  spectrum  of  existing  government  pro- 
grammes at  both  the  federal  and  provincial 
levels. 

Their  goal  is  to  create  a  stable  social  en- 
vironment and,  with  the  assistance  of  govern- 
ments, establish  a  firm  foundation  for  positive 
economic  progress  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  bands  have  already  indicated  their 
preference  not  to  accept  an  invitation  already 
extended  to  them  by  the  government  of  On- 
tario for  new  lands  to  replace  those  they  now 
occupy.  The  government  accepts  their  de- 
cision in  this  regard,  and  the  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  is  prepared  to  accept  many 
of  the  suggestions  put  forward  by  the  bands 
for  economic  development  programmes  which 
will  result  in  improved  economic  opportun- 
ities in  the  years  ahead  and  an  alternative 
food  source. 

A  committee  composed  of  officials  of  the 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has  already 
been  formed  to  undertake  initial  planning  of 
ministry  programmes  to  benefit  the  bands  and 
to  co-operate  closely  with  the  officials  of  the 
Indian  community  developm«(at  branch  of  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services. 
This  committee  will  work  closely  with  the 
bands  and  meetings  to  begin  long-range  plan- 
ning and  short-term  objectives  will  be  held  in 
the  near  future. 

The  committee  will  also  work  closely  with 
consultants  from  other  ministries  of  the  gov- 
ernment including  economists  and  community 
planners  as  requested  by  the  bands. 

The  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  will  also 
be  prepared  to  take  such  initiatives  as  are 
necessary  to  work  closely  with  the  federal 
government's  Department  of  Indian  AflFairs 
and  Northern  Development  whose  special  re- 
sponsibility it  is  to  provide  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  economic  well-being  of  Indian 
reserves. 

The  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission has  indicated  its  willingness  to  em- 
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bark  on  a  programme  to  clear  flood-damaged 
timber  from  Umfreville  Lake  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  increase  the  supply 
of  pulpwood  from  band  sources  to  the  On- 
tario Minnesota  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at 
Kenora. 

A  resources  development  manager  is  in  the 
Kenora  area  and  will  assist  the  bands  in  a 
variety  of  short-term  projects.  These  include 
such  traditional  employment  opportunities  as 
tree  planting,  firefighting,  increased  trapping, 
pulpwood  operations,  crafts  and  other  pro- 
grammes that  will  not  require  the  Indians  to 
travel  any  great  distances  from  their  reserva- 
tions. 

Our  aim  will  not  only  be  to  restore  past 
losses  experienced  by  the  bands  but  to 
strengthen  the  community  life  of  the  reserva- 
tions and  the  strong  family  ties  which  are  so 
important  to  our  native  people.  In  addition, 
my  ministry  will  ensure  that  access  is  avail- 
able to  other  lakes  in  the  immediate  area  of 
the  reserves  to  ensure  that  alternate  food 
supplies  are  available. 

These  programmes  will  ensure  that  the 
immediate  and  long-term  needs  of  both  In- 
dian bands  will  be  met,  and  they  will  avoid 
economic  hardship  to  Indians  as  a  result  of 
mercury  pollution  of  these  waters. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  did  all  that  mean? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Hon.   J.  Yaremko  (Solicitor  General):   Mr. 
Speaker,   on   a  point  of  personal  privilege- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  I  should  say.  I  should  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Why  doesn't  the  hon. 
member  act  like  a  leader? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  His  apprenticeship  is 
over. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  come  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  my  point 
of  privilege  is  that  a  couple  of  questions 
asked  yesterday  by  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  led  even  Canada's  leading  news- 
paper to  publish  on  its  front  page  a  story  in 
which— 

Mr.  M.  Shulman  (High  Park):  Esau? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —the  words  "accused" 
and  "charges"  and  "$300  to  save  15  minutes". 
Mr.    Speaker,    I    consider   that   as   a   smear. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  is  joking. 
He  is  an  accomplished  joke  and  doesn't  know 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  member  for  York 

South  did  it  for  years- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  act 

like  an  adult? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  member  for  York 
South  did  it  for  years,  and  the  leader  of  the 
NDP  is  doing  it  himself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  minister  is  making  a 
fool  of  himself  and  he  doesn't  know  it. 

Mr,  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  He  found 
the  only  way  to  make  the  front  page  of  the 
Globe,  and  he's  going  to  milk  it  for  every- 
thing it's  worth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  earlier  this  week  asked  me  ques- 
tions about  how  many  times  during  1972  I 
had  used  a  government  plane- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  didn't  the  minister 
answer  him? 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  didn't  mention  Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  gave  him  the  answer 
that  I  had  used  the  plane  once  to  go  to 
Aylmer  to  address  the  police  college  there. 
Having  taken  my  seat,  a  few  minutes  later 
I  got  up  to  ensure  that  I  was  as  correct  as 
possible  and  indicated  that  to  my  recollec- 
tion I  had  also  flown  to  St.  Catharines. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  (Peterborough):  Oh  that's 
tough. 

Mr.  Shulman:  He  didn't  mention  Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Upon  reviewing  the 
matter  I  have  discovered  that  flight  was  not 
in  1972,  since  it's  so  difficult  to  recall  every- 
thing that  one  does  in  a  busy  political  life. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  flight  occurred  on 
April  23,  1971. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  minister  is  determined  to 
make  a  major  political  fiasco  of  this  airplane 
issue. 

Mr.  E.  Sargent  (Grey-Bruce):  The  minister 
has  the  logbooks,  has  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  My  timetable  on  April 
23,  1971,  is  as  foUows- 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  hang  on  every  word. 
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Interjections  by  Hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Let's  clear  up  the 
smear.  Let's  clear  up  the  smear. 

Mr.  M'acDonald:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.  W.  Newman  (Ontario  South):   We've 

got  a  point  of  privilege  already. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  There  is  no 
point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it  a  point  of  privilege 
that  anybody  should  get  up  for  such  a  spe- 
cious reason  and  document  his  daily  schedule 
in  April  1971? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  how  many  issues  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  were  published,  but  I  read  it  and  that 
is  enough  for  me;  and  I'm  going  to  clear 
that  story  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Hold  a  press  conference. 

Hon.    Mr.   Yaremko:    On   April   23,    1971, 
Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:   Order;  order  please!  So  far 
I  have  not  heard  any  indication  as  to  what 
point  of  privilege  there  might  be. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  not  a  point  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon,  minister  vnH  in- 
dicate clearly  to  the  House  what  the  breach 
of  privilege  might  have  been,  I'll  be  pleased 
to  listen  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member,  by  virtue  of  his  questions  and  by 
virtue  of  reports,  has  led  the  people  of  this 
province  and  of  this  city  to  believe  that  I 
improperly  used  a  government  plane.  That  is 
my  point  of  privilege.  And  some  400,000— 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  On  a  point  of  order,  sir, 
surely  you  can  use  the  prerogatives  of  your 
office  to  clear  up  this  mess  and  just  indicate 
clearly  that  until  the  logbooks  are  tabled 
there  is  nothing  more  we  can  do  about  it; 
these  ministers  are  going  to  protest  that 
they're  being  smeared.  Let's  have  the  facts! 

Mr.  Lewis:  I'm  sure  the  Premier  (Mr. 
Davis)  would  have  wished  this  plane  to  have 
remained  on  the  groimd! 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  from  3  to 
4  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  23  I  was  at  399  Ade- 
laide St.  W.- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Singer:  What  did  the  minister  have  for 
breakfast? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —participating  in  the 
opening  of  the  Indian  Crafts  of  Ontario,  to 
which  we  had  donated  some  $200,000  when 
I  was  the  minister.  At  5  o'clock  I  was  ex- 
pected to  be  turning  a  sod  for  Heidehof— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  the  minister  have  tea? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  only 
hope  that  those  associated  with  the  Heidehof 
Home  for  Aged  could  be  here. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Oh,  yes. 
Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  was  turning  the  sod- 
Mr.  Lewis:  He  was  turning  the  sod. 

Hon.    Mr.    Yaremko:    —for   the    Heidehof 

Home  for  the  Aged- 
Mr.  Lewis;  When  was  that?  In  April?  What 

date  was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  April  23,  1971. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  time  of  die  day  was  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  was  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  in  St.  Catharines. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.  Order  please. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I'm  still  not  certain  what  the 
point  of  privilege  might  be.  I  presiune  there 
is  one  there  and  I  will  read  the  Hansard 
report  and  see  if  there  is  any  action  necessary. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  At  this  point  I  simply  don't 
know  what  the  point  of  privilege  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Have  you  made  a 
ruling,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Deans:  He  is  asking  the  minister  to  sit 
down. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Has  the  hon.  minister  com- 
pleted his  submission  through  the  Chair  to 
the  House  as  to  what  privilege  has  been 
breached? 
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Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  has  become  a  red 
Tory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
ber for  High  Park,  by  his  innuendos,  has 
implied  that  I  have  misused  a  govermnent 
plane.  I  am  clearing  the  record. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Ask  a  question.  Ask  a  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Taremko:  And  I'm  quite  prepared 
to  have  the  people  of  Indian  Crafts  of  Ontario 
and  the  people  of  the  Heidehof  Home  for 
the  Aged  pass  judgement.  I  had  to  be,  in  one 
evening,  in  three  different  places  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  did  he  take  with  him? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Statements  by  the  ministry. 

Oral  questions. 

Mr.  Shulman:  On  a  point  of  privilege.  I 
will  give  you  $10  for  every  minute  if  he  will 
produce  the  logbooks  to  substantiate  what  he 
said.  I  will  be  only  too  glad  to  make  that 
$100  for  every  minute. 


USE  OF  GOVERNMENT  AIRCRAFT 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  Premier.  Because  of  the 
emerging  circumstances  and  controversy  over 
the  use  of  government  aircraft  by  cabinet 
ministers  and  others,  will  he  now  consider  at 
least  withdrawing  from  his  former  position 
that  this  information  is  privileged  and,  in 
fact,  make  it  available  to  the  House  and  to 
the  public? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  another  little  strategic 
withdrawal. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Davis  (Premier):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  was  indicated  yesterday  when  one 
of  my  colleagues,  the  Treasurer  (Mr.  White), 
was  discussing  this  matter  of  public  accounts; 
I  would  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  would 
be  the  appropriate  legislative  committee  to 
discuss  this  matter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  by  one? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Surely 
it  won't  be  necessary  for  each  individual 
minister  to  be  called  before  the  committee 
unless  the  committee  sees  fit?  Why  would  not 
the  Premier,  with  his  responsibility  for  all  of 
the  ministries,  simply  put  the  information  on 


the  table  and  the  committee  on  public  ac- 
counts can  deal  with  it  as  it  sees  fit? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this 
is  a  decision  the  committee  on  public  ac- 
counts can  and  should  properly  make. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Doesn't  the  Premier  think  that  it  would  make 
more  sense  to  table  the  logbooks  and  clear 
the  air,  rather  than  have  this  another  gov- 
ernment fiasco,  week  by  week,  as  one  after 
another  the  ministers  report  what  then  appear 
to  be  indiscretions,  perhaps  real,  perhaps 
alleged?  Doesn't  it  now  make  sense  to  him 
just  to  table  the  logbooks  and  get  it  over 
with? 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  We're 
trying  to  help. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say,  with 
respect,  this  matter  was  raised  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Auditor  where  he  made  the  observa- 
tion as  to  the  accounting  procedure  and  the 
question  of  policy.  The  question  of  policy  as 
it  related  to  the  use  of  government  aircraft 
we  think  has  been  made  quite  clear,  and  I 
think  this  is  properly  a  matter  for  the  public 
accounts  committee  to  discuss  in  the  company 
of  the  Provincial  Auditor. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary:  Is  it 
clear  that  the  Premier  is  not  going  to  under- 
take to  use  his  majority  on  the  public  ac- 
counts committee  to  continue  suppressing  in- 
formation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  no  indication  that  any  government 
majority  on  the  public  accounts  committee 
has  been  attempting  to  suppress  anything. 

An  hon.  member:  Never,  ever,  ever. 
Mr.  Sargent:  A  supplementary- 
Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Premier  should  give 
us  his  undertaking  as  head  of  the  government 
and  head  of  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party  that  such  will  not  be  the  case,  and  that 
the  information  will  be  made  totally  available 
to  the  pubhc  accounts  committee. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Grey- 
Bruce. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  the  Premier  going  to 
respond? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd  like  to  say  to 
the  Premier  that  we  have  no  assurance;  we 
do  not  have  the  logbooks. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  the  question  period. 
Is  this  a  question? 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  min- 
isters appear  before  the  committee  we  have 
no  assurance  that  we  are  getting  the  facts  as 
outlined  by  the  logbooks,  and  I  would  ask 
the  Premier  if  he  is  aware  that  doctoring 
logbooks  is  a  federal  ofiFence? 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  The  member  knows 
all  about  it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Premier  why  he  will  not  say  yes  or  no.  Will 
he  furnish  the  logbooks? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.   Sargent:   Supplementary  to  that,   Mr. 

Speaker- 
Mr.   Speaker:   The  hon.  Premier  shouldn't 

have  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  Sargent:  He  has  not  answered  my 
question,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  He  doesn't  have  to  answer 
it. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Are  you  aware,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  under- 
stand the  Premier.  Is  the  Premier  saying  that 
he  sees  fit  for  the  public  accounts  committee 
to  call  every  cabinet  minister,  one  by  one, 
and  presumably  others  it  may  see  fit,  to  bear 
witness  to  their  trips  in  1972,  or  1971,  or 
1970,  and  that  that  is  the  way  he  thinks  it 
most  appropriate  to  proceed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:   Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just 
saying  this,   that  I  have  never  directed  any 
committee  of  this  government- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  know  that,  but  I  am  asking 
him  for  an  opinion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —nor  should  I,  and  that 
this  is  a  matter  that  really  should  be  at  the 
discretion  of  public  accounts.  If  public  ac- 
counts is  satisfied,  after  discussing  it  with 
X  number  of  ministers,  that  obviously  the 
public  interest  has  been  served,  I  think  this 
is  the  determination  it  should  malke.  I  have 
always  maintained  the  position  here— and  I 
continue  to  maintain  it— that  the  head  of  gov- 
ernment should  not  direct  any  legislative 
committee. 

Surely  this  is  what  is  at  issue  here? 

Mr.  Singer:  Could  the  Premier  tell  us  the 
basis  for  his  imique  theory  that  a  committee 


of  this  House  is  more  important,  or  is  able 
to  make  more  valid  and  binding  decisions, 
than  is  this  House? 

And  why,  by  the  same  token,  when  infor- 
mation is  asked  in  this  House,  does  the 
Premier  say  that  only  the  committee  can 
elicit  that  information?  Surely  the  House  is 
paramotmt  and  why  doesn't  the  Premier 
recognize  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never 
said  the  House  is  not  paramount.  But  as  I 
understand  the  traditions  and  structures  in 
the  parliamentary  system  and  the  system  as 
we  practise  it  here,  legislative  committees  are 
emanations  of  this  House;  they  report  to  this 
House.  I  think  if  one  goes  back  to  some  of 
the  discussions  we  have  had  in  this  House 
over  a  number  of  years  as  to  the  functioning 
of  the  committees,  the  route  that  is  being 
suggested— that  public  accounts  deals  with 
this  matter— is  really  quite  consistent  with 
observations  that  have  been  made  by  mem- 
bers opposite  on  a  number  of  occasions  that 
do  not  relate  to  this  specific  issue. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  In  this  case  it  is  an 
evasion  by  the  Premier. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
a  very  specific  kind,  just  out  of  curiosity: 
Does  the  Premier  know  anything  about  what 
is  affectionately  termed  the  "William  Davis 
champagne  flight"  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  the 
Masters  tournament?  Does  he  know  anything 
about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  don't.  I  do  know  that  some  two 
years  ago,  along  with  whatever  number  a 
DC-9  holds— and  I  can't  give  the  leader  of 
the  New  Democratic  Party  that  information- 
Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  know  either. 
Mr.  Stokes:  About  90. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —I,  along  with  whatever 
number  that  particular  aircraft— and  I  think 
it  was  a  DC-9— hold,  went  to  Atlanta,  Ga,, 
and  spent  a  day— and  I  believe  it  was  a  Satur- 
day—a very  pleasant  day,  watching  the 
Masters  golf  tournament.  I  received  an  invi- 
tation again  last  year  and  was  unable  to  go, 
and  I  received  an  invitation  to  go  again  this 
year  and  I  had  planned  to  go,  but  unfor- 
tunately other  matters  came  up  and  I  was 
not  able  to  go.  It  turned  out  to  be  relatively 
fortuitous  because— 

Mr.  Reid:  Bill  Kelly  wanted  him  some- 
where else. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That  was  also  a  Saturday, 
if  memory  serves  me  correctly.  And  while  I'm 
not  a  great  follower  of  golf  I  must  confess 
I  enjoyed  my  trip  there  two  years  ago,  but 
because  I  wasn't  able  to  go  this  year  I  didn't 
miss  a  great  deal  because  I  think  that  was 
the  day  that  the  Masters  was  rained  out,  and 
those  who  did  go— while  I'm  sure  they  had  a 
very  pleasant  time— didn't  see  a  great  deal  of 
golf,  because  it  wasn't  played. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  invited  the  Premier? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  invitation  came  to  a  number  of 
people  and  had  nothing  whatsoever  to  do 
with  the  government.  This  is  the  first  occa- 
sion- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Well  it  didn't;  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  government.  This 
is  the  first  I  had  heard  that  it  was  called  the 
"Bill  Davis  champagne  flight"  to  Atlanta. 

Hon.  Mr.  Grossman:  This  is  probably  the 
first  time  it  was  called  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it 
was  called  that— 

Mr.  Shulman:  Who  paid  for  the  Premier's 
ticket? 

Hon.   Mr.  Davis:   —I  didn't  do  it;   I  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  it- 
Mr.    Shulman:    That's    how   they   sell   the 
additional  tickets.  It's  an  attraction. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  Premier  is  the  promotional 
gimmick. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  I  am  sure  that  the 
leader  of  the  New  Democratic  Party  fully 
appreciates  that  this  had  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  the  government. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  was  the  host? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  And  I  assume  once  again 
that  it  was  a  DC-9,  but  I  am  not  sure  of 
this;  I  think  it  was  a  DC-9,  in  that  I  don't 
think  Air  Canada  is  using  Viscounts  or  Van- 
guards to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  was  the  host?  Who  was 
the  host  of  that  flight? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  I  don't  know  who  the 
host  was— 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  We  have  heard  reports. 
The  Premier  knows  who  the  host  was. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Who  invited  the  Premier? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —but  my  recollection  is 
that  the  people  who  go  pay  whatever  the 
tariff  is,  and  it  is  arranged  by  a  group  of 
people  who  by  and  large  are  avid  golf  fans. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Golf  enthusiasts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  That's  right,  which  I 
think  is  really  quite  appropriate— 

An  hon.  member:  And  that's  the  way  it  is. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  was  just  interested. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  But  I  just  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  had  every  intention  of  going, 
but  due  to  certain  matters  I  couldn't;  as  I 
say,  it  turned  out  well  from  the  standpoint 
that  there  was  no  golf  played  on  that  par- 
ticular occasion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Premier's  answer  is 
almost  as  long  as  the  Solicitor  General's. 

Mr.  W.  Hodgson  (York  North):  Well,  the 
members  opposite  asked  for  it. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past 
two  or  three  months  we  have  been  trying  to 
crystallize  where  we  stand  at  this  point  to 
get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  misuse  of  govern- 
ment aircraft.  Does  the  Premier  not  feel  that 
if  he  furnished  the  logbooks,  if  he  had  the 
guts  to  furnish  the  logbooks,  that  we  would 
get  a  better  picture  of  misuse  than  asking 
ministers  about  times  and  places  where  they 
were?  We  must  have  the  logbooks  to  prove 
whether  the  Premier  is  right  or  wrong. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  The 
auditor  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  repetitious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  If  the  hon.  member 
stayed  here  all  week,  he  would  know  what  is 
going  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  With  respect,  I  would 
say  that  question  has  already  been  answered; 
and  once  again,  with  respect,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  auditor's  report,  as  I  read  it,  that 
indicated  misuse.  The  auditor's  report,  I 
think,  made  three  points,  if  memory  serves 
me  correctly- 

Mr.  Sargent:  Families  went  along— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —firstly,  that  the  account- 
ing procedure  should  be  altered,  and  that  the 
ministry  should  be  charged  for  the  use  of 
government  aircraft  as  it  relates  to  a  par- 
ticular function  of  that  ministry.  There  was 
one  other  recommendation,  as  I  recall  it, 
that  related  to  the  charge  for  the  general 
servicing  or  maintenance  of  government  air- 
craft—and I  hope  I  am  right  in  my  recollec- 
tion—that this  should  be  charged  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Government  Services. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Then  what  is  the  Premier 
afraid  of? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Oh,  sit  down!  Sit  down! 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  The  government  suggests 
—and  we  think  this  is  right- 
Mr.  Sargent:  What  is  he  afraid  of? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  —that  this  should  still  be 
maintained  within  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources.  The  other  point  the  auditor's  re- 
port made  was  that  there  should  be  some 
policy  definition,  and  that  policy  definition 
has  now  been  provided  to  members  of  this 
House  and  to  the  Provincial  Auditor.  Those 
were   the   three  points   that  he  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  The  member  was  away. 

Mr.  Sargent:  I'd  say  the  Premier  is  chicken. 

An  Hon.  member:  No. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Yes,  he  is;  he's  chicken. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  I'd  hate  to  tell  the 
House  what  we  think— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  are  forgetting  an  important 
part  of  that  report. 


ALGONQUIN  PARK  PLAN 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Does  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  recall  the  establishment  of 
an  advisory  group  on  Algonquin  Park  in  Sep- 
tember 1969,  I  believe?  Has  he  not  received 
recommendations  on  an  overall  plan  for  Al- 
gonquin Park  in  the  interim  period?  And  if 
that  is  so,  why  did  he  not  include  a  state- 
ment of  the  government  policy  on  an  overall 
plan  for  Algonquin  Park  at  the  same  time 
that  he  announced  the  establishment  of  yet 
another  committee  of  review,  examination 
and  recommendation  for  the  Ontario  parks 
system  in  general? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I'd 
have  to  say  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  the  items  are  not  related  at  all.  The 
new  committee  that  I've  estabhshed  under 
my  very  able  parliamentary  assistant,  the 
member  for  Sault  Ste.  Marie- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Is  that  the  same  fellow 
we  know? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  last  time  a  minister 
was  praised  like  that  was  after  the  provincial 
Treasurer  goofed. 

Mr.  Lewis:  They  spend  a  lot  of  time  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  each  other  these  days. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  —will  look  at  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
operations,  such  as  the  St.  Lawrence  Parks 
Commission,  the  Niagara  Parks  Commission 
and  the  St.  Clair  Parks  Commission  to  bring 
some  uniformity  and  a  co-ordinated  approach 
to  this  problem.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
and  is  not  related  to  the  Algonquin  Park 
situation  at  all. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  A  supplementary  then: 
Why  doesn't  the  minister  clear  up  the  feeling 
vdthin  the  community  of  the  whole  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  particularly  among  the 
conservationists  who  are  independent  of  the 
minister  and  the  friends  in  whom  he  has  so 
much  confidence,  that  the  lack  of  government 
policy  concerned  with  Algonquin  Park 
amounts  to  complete  irresponsibility;  that  in 
fact  that  government  has  been  provided  with 
recommendations  from  the  advisory  commit- 
tee that  have  not  been  acceded  to,  even  in 
part;  and  that  the  minister  is  continuing  to 
allow  other  uses  of  Algonquin  Park  that 
would  not  be  permitted  under  any  rational 
plan? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly 
caimot  agree  with  the  comments  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  way  that 
the  committee  has  been  handhng- 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  Algonquin  Wild- 
lands  League  feels  that  way  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Well,  that  is  one  group, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  assure  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  we  are  dealing  vdth  the  first 
report  of  the  Algonquin  Park  advisory  com- 
mittee—it is  before  the  resources  development 
policy  field  now. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  The  minister  has  been 
dealing  with  that  for  two  years. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  And  if  he  is  aware  of 
the  situation,  he  knows  we  reappointed  a 
further  committee  looking  into  other  aspects 
of  problems  involved  in  the  Algonquin  Park 
situation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  know  about  the  minister's 
committees. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  And  when  we  have  its 
further  report  we  will  consider  that  too.  I 
am  hopeful,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  -will  be  able 
to  make  a  statement  in  connection  with  the 
Algonquin  Park  report  in  the  not  too  distant 
future. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
With  due  regard  to  his  policy  on  parks,  why 
has  the  minister  not  taken  any  action  on  the 
Quetico  advisory  report  which  he  has  had 
since  last  August?  Since  the  minister  hasn't 
taken  any  action  up  to  this  point,  I  gather 
that  none  of  those  recommendations  will  be 
put  into  force  for  this  coming  summer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to 
review  briefly  the  results  of  the  Quetico  Park 
advisory  committee,  it  was  handed  to  me  last 
fall  and  I  said  at  that  time  that  I  would 
ask  for  a  further  public  input  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  input  has  been  received 
and  is  being  completely  reviewed  and  di- 
gested within  my  ministry.  This  has  been 
completed  and  the  matter  is  now  before  the 
resources  development  policy  field  and  we 
have  dealt  vdth  it  up  to  a  point.  We  are 
proceeding  with  it,  and  I  am  hopeful  here 
again  that  I  will  be  able  to  make  a  firm 
statement  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 

Mr.  Stokes:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  the  announcement  made  this  moming 
by  the  minister  mean  that  it  is  possible  that 
any  action  taken  to  preserve  Quetico  may  be 
delayed  for  another  couple  of  years— or  is  it 
completely  independent  of  either  Algonquin 
or  Quetico  Park? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
part  of  the  comment  by  the  member  for 
Thunder  Bay  is  correct— it  is  completely  in- 
dependent of  Quetico  and  Algonquin.  It  just 
deals  with  the  structure  of  the  parks  system 
that  we  have  in  the  province  right  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Stokes:  A  last  supplementary:  Since 
the  minister  has  had  a  comprehensive  report 
on  Quetico,  and  one  that  was  widely  accepted 
throughout  the  province,  is  it  reasonable  to 
assume  that  we  will  hear  about  government 
action  to  preserve  it  as  a  v^oldemess  area  in 
the  very  near  future? 


Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Yes,  I  think  I  can  assure 
the  member  of  that;  and  I  also  want  to  take 
the  opportunity  again  to  compliment  the 
members  of  the  Quetico  advisory  committee 
on  the  excellent  recommendations  they  pre- 
sented to  my  ministry. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  a  supplementary 
and  curiosity,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  members 
of  the  minister's  new  committee,  chaired  by 
his  very  able  parliamentary  assistant,  paid  a 
per  diem  for  the  work  they  do? 

Hon.  'Mr.  Bemier:  Yes  they  are,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  that  extend  to  the  parlia- 
mentary assistant  and  to  the  member  for 
Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr.  Allan)? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  It  extends  to  the  mem- 
ber for  Haldimand-Norfolk,  but  I  understand 
it  does  not  extend  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  are  the  per  diems  the 
minister  is  paying  for  that  committee  and  for 
the  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  Manage- 
ment Board  has  a  formula  established  on  an 
escalating  scale  as  related  to  the  number  of 
meetings  that  are  held  over  the  year.  Right 
at  the  present  time  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
number  of  meetings  that  will  be  held,  so 
therefore  I  can't  relate  that  to  the  per  diem 
rate. 

Mr.  Singer:  By  way  of  supplementary: 
Does  the  minister  mean  that  he  is  paying  to 
civil  servants  who  are  drawing  annual  salaries 
per  diem  allowances  over  and  above  those 
annual  salaries? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  the 
civil  servants;  those  individuals  and  those 
private  people  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Reid:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Does  the  minister  not  think  it  is  not  correct 
that  the  member  for  Halidmand-Norfolk 
should  also  be  receiving  a  per  diem,  besides 
his  member's  salary  and  his  Niagara  Parks 
Commission  salary? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  I  think  this  acceptable, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  member  will  be  doing  some 
work  beyond  his  normal  duties,  so  quite 
understandably  he  should  be  compensated. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker: 
Although  all  of  us  are  kind  of  fond  of  the 
member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk,  doesn't  he 
think  this  dispensing  of  backbench  patronage 
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is  just  going  overboard  a  bit  in  this  case?  I 
mean  he  has  aheady  had  enough  parks  com- 


Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk  has  a 
tremendous  amount  of  input  for  this  particu- 
lar committee. 

..  Mr.  Lewis:  I  cannot  disagree,  but  he  is  a 
full-time  member  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Reid:  He  is  being  paid  twice  already! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  He  is  a  chairman  of  the 
Niagara  Parks  Commission  and  he  was  select- 
ed because  of  his  knowledge  and  his  ability 
to  provide  a  tremendous  input. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  further  questions? 


SOIL  SAMPLE  PROCESSING 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 

Can  he  explain  why  in  his  ministry  there 
is  such  a  long  delay  in  the  processing  of  soil 
samples  associated  with  applications  for  lot 
severance  in  subdivision  planning,  when,  in 
the  case  of  an  application  by  Multi-Malls  in 
Chatham  township,  his  ministry  was  able  to 
provide  the  oflBcial  go-ahead  as  far  as  soil 
samples  are  concerned  three  days  after  the 
original  application? 

An  hon.  member:  A  24-hour  service. 

Hon.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Minister  of  the  Environ- 
ment): Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first  place,  we 
have  not  yet  proclaimed  any  part  of  the 
province  under  part  7  of  the  Act,  where  the 
ministry  would  be  responsible  for  the  approval 
of  private  waste  systems.  We  do  act  on  the 
request  of  health  units  to  give  them  addi- 
tional information  where  there  is  a  severance 
and  they  want  our  expertise,  if  they  feel  that 
there  is  a  problem  that  their  own  staflF  can't 
handle.  In  fact,  in  my  own  riding  I'm  just 
trying  to  find  out  why  there  have  been  some 
delays,  because  apparently  the  health  units 
have  been  handing  them  all  over  to  our 
people,  and  we  just  don't  have  the  stafiF  to  do 
it  all. 

Hon.  R.  F.  Nixon:  How  about  in  Chatham? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  As  far  as  Chatham  is  con- 
cerned, my  understanding  is  that  the  approval 
to  Multi-Malls  was  given  by  the  local  health 
unit. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary:  Was  that 
not  based  on  the  recommendation  from  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment,  pertaining  spe- 
cifically to  soil  samples  which  will  permit 
this  Multi-Malls  development  to  go  ahead  on 
septic  tanks  and  drilled  wells? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Ruston  (Essex-Kent):  The  minis- 
ter's department  approved  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  an 
informal  inquiry  made  of  our  man  in  the 
area  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  soil  in  that 
area  was  suitable  for  septic  tanks  for  what  we 
understood  to  be  about  six  residences.  We 
subsequently  learned  that  they  were  propos- 
ing a  townhouse  or  an  apartment  develop- 
ment. 


Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  An 

ment. 


-million  develop- 


Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  We  indicated  to  them  that 
they  would  have  to  have  a  private  system  and 
that  it  would  be  in  an  entirely  difiFerent  class 
than  two  or  three  houses. 

I  can't  tell  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion at  the  moment  where  their  proposal 
stands,  but  we  did  indicate  two  things.  One 
is  that  if  they  were  drawing  more  than  10,000 
gallons  a  day  from  the  well  to  service  both 
the  shopping  centre  and  whatever  residential 
complex  they  planned  they  would  have  to  get 
a  permit  from  us  and  that  it  would  be  con- 
ditional on  ensuring  that  the  wells  of  the 
farmers  and  other  residents  in  the  area  were 
not  affected.  This  could  only  be  established 
after  extensive  testing. 

We  also  indicated  that  if  there  was  a  large 
development  there  it  could  not  be  served  by 
septic  tanks.  There  would  have  to  be  some 
sort  of  a  private  waste  system. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  final 
supplementary:  Does  the  minister's  statement 
then  mean  that  the  development  of  the 
original  Multi-Malls  proposal  has  been 
stopped  because  every  indication  is  that  it's 
going  forward? 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  I  really  can't  say,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  I  understand  it,  there  are  two 
proposals.  One  is  a  shopping  centre  complex 
by  Multi-Malls.  The  other,  I  believe,  may  be 
by  a  different  firm.  It  is  for,  or  was  supposed 
to  be  for,  some  residential  accommodation. 
Where  that  stands,  I  don't  know. 

I  understand  that  the  township  gave  the 
building  permits.  Subsequently,  the  Treasurer 
and  Minister  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  put 
a  minister's  order,  as  I  understand  it,  on  the 
township  to  prevent— 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Anything  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —anything  further,  but  it 

was  too  late- 
Mr.   R.   F.   Nixon:    But  it  had  previously 

been  approved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Auld:  —to  do  anything  because 
the  township  council  had  issued  the  building 
permit. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Scar- 
borough West. 


INTEREST  PAYMENTS  ON 
GERMAN  LOANS 

Mr.  Lewis:  May  I  ask  the  provincial 
Treasurer  how  much  more  money  will  we 
now  be  paying  by  way  of  interest  rates,  as 
a  result  of  the  successive  revaluations  of 
the  German  mark,  to  handle  our  rather 
extensive  foreign  loans  with  that  country? 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer,  Minister  of 
Economics  and  Intergovernmental  Affairs): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I'll  take  the  question  as  notice. 


I 


PARKS  AND  RECREATION 
ADMINISTRATION  STUDY 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  have  a  question  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Natural  Resources.  I'm  sorry  to 
pursue  this,  but  just  to  clear  it  in  my  mind, 
is  he  saying  that  the  additional  per  diems 
that  are  being  paid  to  this  new  committee  to 
look  at  parks  extend  only  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Haldimand-Norfolk  (Mr.  Allan),  or  do 
they  extend  also  to  the  civil  servants  whom 
he  has  appointed,  the  head  of  the  parks 
branch,  etc.? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  No,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  said 
it  did  not  extend  to  the  civil  servants  who 
are  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Just  the  hon.  member  for 
Haldimand-Norfolk? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  No.  The  chairman  of 
the  conservation  authority  and  the  gentleman 
we  appointed  from  Ottawa,  Mr.  Dubiel,  I 
thirJc. 

Hon.  A.  B.  R.  Lawrence  (Provincial  Secre- 
tary for  Resources  Development):  Dulude. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Dulude.  And  the 
other  fellow's  name?  Does  the  Provincial 
Secretary  for  Resources  Development  have 
the  list  there? 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  see. 

Mr.  Good:  The  minister  should  know  his 
friend's  name  without  looking  at  a  sheet  of 
paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  It's  Mr.  Bauer,  who  is 
the  chairman  of  the  Grand  River  Conserva- 
tion Authority,  and  Mr.  Dulude,  who  is  the 
commissioner  of  parks  and  recreation  for  the 
city  of  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Okay,  thank  you. 


ONTARIO  POSITION  ON 
PENSIONS  AT  60 

Mr.  Lewis:  Right;  thank  you. 

Another  question  of  the  provincial  Treas- 
urer: Why  is  Ontario's  position  at  the  federal- 
provincial  meeting  of  social  welfare  ministers 
in  opposition  to  full  pension  at  age  60?  Why 
is  Ontario  opposing  that  principle? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Well,  we're  not,  I  think, 
opposing  it,  so  much  as  suggesting  that,  as 
with  all  other  pension  plans,  it  should  be 
available  to  the  recipient  at  age  65  whether 
or  not  he  is  working,  in  the  same  way  that 
a  corporation  pension  or  a  union  pension  plan 
is  available  to  a  man  at  retirement  age, 
whether  or  not  he  continues  to  be  in  the  work 
force. 

Secondly,  we  have  recommended  that  pen- 
sions be  available  at  an  earlier  age,  reduced 
on  an  actuarial  basis. 

Now  that's  the  position  we  took  into  the 
conference.  Whether  or  not  my  colleague  has 
modified  that  in  the  light  of  federal  gov- 
emment's  proposition  or  proposals  I  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well  that,  vdth  respect,  was 
my  question,  as  I  understand  it. 

Why  would  the  Treasurer  want  to  actuarily 
lower  the  pension?  Why  has  he  not  accepted 
the  principle  that  age  60  is  now  a  legitimate 
retirement  age  for  full  pension? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  think  it  is  just  a  matter 
of  money,  Mr.  Speaker.  These  funds  are  flow- 
ing in;  for  a  period  of  time  there  are  very 
considerable  surpluses  which  are  being  uti- 
lized by  the  provinces. 

The  history  of  the  social  security  system  in 
the  United  States  indicates  that  it  is  very 
tempting  for  the  politicians  to  utilize  those 
surplus  funds  to  build  up  benefits  for  people 
coming  into  the  social  security  system,  with 
the  result  that  sometime  later  the  payments 
then  become  very  high;  I  think  in  die  US 
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they  are  up  to  something  like  11  per  cent  of 
the  payroll. 

Now  it's  tempting  for  politicians  here  in 
Canada  to  say  let's  enrich  these  pensions, 
using  these  reserve  funds  which  have  been 
established,  and  let  somebody  else  pay  for  it 
later.  But— well,  the  member  shouldn't  shake 
his  head,  because  the  pattern  in  the  United 
States  has  just  been  horrendous— I  think  it  is 
most  unwise  for  us  to  incur  these  costs,  to  be 
saddled  on  those  people  paying  into  the  pen- 
sion plan  two  years  to  10  years  from  now; 
and  gearing  it  back  on  an  actuarial  basis  does 
minimize  the  payout. 

Mr.  Ren  wick:  There  is  nothing  comparable 
here  to  the  US  situation. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  of  course  it  minimizes  the 
payout.  It  reduces  it. 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  Could  I 
ask  the  Treasurer  if  he  is  aware  that  in  this 
province  there  are  special  provisions  in 
various  areas  where  it  is  mandatory  that 
women  retire  at  60,  whereas  men  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  work  until  65?  Is  that 
part  of  the  consideration  in  determining  the 
policy  of  the  government  of  Ontario,  as  it  is 
related  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is.  I 
am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  respond. 
We  have  made  our  legislation  flow  both  ways 
in  this  jurisdiction. 

For  instance,  when  I  was  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  we  extended  interspousal  exemptions 
both  ways  in  a  way  that  hadn't  been  the 
case  before.  I  venture  to  say  that  in  a  dozen 
or  more  statutes  we  have  given  women  full 
rights  and  full  responsibilities  with  men.  Our 
position  in  Ottawa  is  that  the  spouse,  whether 
male  or  female,  has  equal  rights  under  the 
federal  legislation.  So  that's  exactly  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
don't  think,  with  respect,  the  "Treasurer 
understood  the  question.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
the  spouse,  its  a  matter  of  the  person  in  the 
work  force.  In  municipal  government,  for  ex- 
ample, women  are  required  to  retire  from 
their  jobs  at  age  60.  Men  are  permitted  to 
continue  until  age  65.  It  always  seems  to  end 
up  as  a  matter  of  spouses  and  I  am  pointing 
out  that  this  is  a  matter  of  concern  with  the 
philosophy  that  is  being  espoused  by  this 
government  and  Ottawa.  I  would  like  clarifi- 
cation or  whether  it  is  understood. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have 
said,  we  have  attempted  in  recent  years  to 


make  men  and  women  fully  co-equal  with 
respect  to  rights  and  responsibilities.  This 
philosophy  is  enshrined  in  a  number  of 
statutes  and— I  am  getting  into  an  area  here 
which  is  not  my  specialty— it  is  embedded,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  Human  Rights 
legislation.  Now  if  there  are  provisions  like 
this  for  a  group  of  municipal  employees  or 
in  a  corporation,  I  should  think  that  the 
women  thereby  affected  would  have  some 
course  of  action. 

Mr.  Deans:  A  supplementary  question,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Doesn't  the  minister  recognize  that 
the  saving  in  terms  of  the  amounts  of  jobs 
that  might  be  made  available  and  the  saving 
in  terms  of  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
which  will  not  have  to  be  paid  to  those  at 
the  younger  end  of  the  work  spectrum  would 
be  sufficient  to  offset  the  additional  costs  of 
reducing  the  pensionable  age  from  65  to  60? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No,  sir. 


WOMEN'S  CONFERENCE  ON 
WORLD  CONDITIONS 

Mr.  Lewis:  My  last  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism. 
What  inspired  this  conference  "Designed  to 
Enlighten  Women  on  World  Conditions"?  I 
draw  the  minister's  attention  to  the  phrase 
from  his  ministry,  "a  conference  designed  to 
enlighten  women  on  world  conditions  and 
how  they  can  contribute  to  the  province's 
well-being."  Who  inspired  this  and  who  puts 
out  this  trash? 

Hon.  C.  Bennett  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Tourism):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that  I 
am  not  aware  of  the  particular  piece  of 
literature  that  the  leader  of  the  NDP  has  in 
his  hand,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  look  at  it. 
I  am  not  even- 
Mr.  Lewis:  By  way  of  supplementary,  since 
the  minister  is  one  of  the  featured  speakers 
at  the  conference  designed  to  enlighten 
women  on  world  conditions,  which  I  gather 
is  occurring— 

Mr.  Ruston:  Better  give  him  a  programme. 

Mr.  Lewis:  —at  the  Royal  York  Hotel  in 
May— the  minister  recalls  it  now,  does  he? 
He  had,  perhaps,  forgotten  the  enlightenment 
that  would  be  dispensed.  Can  he  tell  us  how 
all  of  this  originates  and  when  he  is  going 
to  stop  this  nonsense? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry, 
but  in  the  original  question  I  wasn't  quite 
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aware  of  the  conference  to  which  the  leader 
of  the  NDP  is  referring. 

It  is  organized  by  the  women's  committee 
from  the  ministry  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  about  1964.  There  has  been  a 
women's  advisory  committee,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  we  think  it  has  produced  some  excellent 
results  for  this  province. 

It  has  kept  women  in  this  province— about 
whom  the  NDP  leader  seems  to  be  much 
concerned  in  recent  days— well  informed  of 
the  government's  position  on  policies  we  are 
establishing.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  challenge  these  ladies  will  be  offered 
this  year  is  to  design  these  programmes- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  sure  that  the  chal- 
lenge of  this  government  is  considerably 
better  than  it  would  be  from  some  other 
quarters  of  the  House.  I  say  to  you  that, 
while  I  don't  consider  it  a  cheap  party,  I 
consider  it  a  responsibility  of  this  government 
to  see  that  the  women  of  this  province  are 
informed  on  a  first-hand  basis  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  to  improve  their  position  in 
this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say,  in  closing,  that 
we  are  looking  forward  to  a  very  successful 
conference.  I  am  sure  that  with  speakers 
such  as  the  Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mrs. 
Birch)  and  others,  it  will  produce  great  results 
for  the  women  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lewis:  A  supplementary:  What  is  this 
special  relationship  between  this  ministry  and 
Morrison  Lamothe  Frozen  Foods? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  They  are  big  Tories. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  director  of  the  company's 
consumer  services  will  speak  at  this  confer- 
ence; another  one  of  its  senior  spokeswomen 
spoke  at  the  previous  conference  which  I 
raised  in  the  House,  and  the  only  woman 
the  Premier  is  taking  to  the  United  Kingdom 
with  him  on  that  delegation  to  seek  trade  is 
also  associated  with  Morrison  Lamothe 
Frozen  Foods.  What  is  this  special  relation- 
ship? 

As  a  second  supplementary,  has  Morrison 
Lamothe  Frozen  Foods  contributed  to  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Party  in  the  past 
and,  if  so,  in  what  amount? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  the  selection  of  Mrs.  Hale,  who  was  with 
Morrison  Lamothe,  was  because  we  believe 
her  to  be  an  extremely  well-qualified  person 


to  speak  on  affairs  that  relate  to  develop- 
ments in  the  woman's  world.  Let  me  say 
that  Mrs.  Hale,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  recog- 
nized for  her  outstanding  talent  not  only  by 
people  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  but 
throughout  North  America. 

Mr.  Lewis:   There  are  other  women. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  We  think  she  has  great 
talent  and  she  will  be  able  to  leave  a  message 
with  the  women  who  will  attend  our  confer- 
ence on  May  2.  May  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Morrison  Lamothe  is  located 
in  an  excellent  part  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, eastern  Ontario.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  Premier  has  invited  the  president  of  that 
particular  organization  to  go  with  us  to  the 
UK  later  on  in  the  month  of  May. 

As  far  as  the  outstanding  bakery  from 
Ottawa,  Morrison  Lamothe,  is  concerned— 
and  they  do  produce  other  products  in  this 
city,  Toronto,  under  the  name  of  Farmhouse 
products,  Mr.  Speaker— their  relationship  to 
the  Conservative  Party  is  well  known.  As  far 
as  their  political  contribution,  I  would  not 
be  aware  of  any  of  their  participation  in  that 
field. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Supplementary:  What  does  the 
minister  mean  "their  relationship  to  the  Con- 
servative Party  is  well  known"?  I  am  sorry, 
I  am  one  of  those  who  doesn't  know  it.  Can 
he  tell  me? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  would  suggest  that 
the  leader  of  the  NDP  consult  with  the 
member  for  Ottawa  Centre. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  We  may  not  be  able  to  find  out 
what  the  relationship  of  the  company  is,  but 
would  the  minister  not  agree  that  this  con- 
ference and  particularly  the  other  confer- 
ences that  have  been  taking  place  around  the 
province  are  basically  a  programme  for  politi- 
cal propagandizing  with  public  funds?  They 
are  heavily  subsidized  from  this  ministry,  and 
it  has  been  one  of  Bob  Macaulay's  original 
ideas  which  turned  out  very,  very  badly 
indeed.  It's  a  waste  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  is  worse  than  that.  It  de- 
preciates women's  role  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer 
to  the  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  first  of 
all,  if  he  wishes  to  talk  about  them  being  a 
source  of  propaganda,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple who  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
conferences  do  not  represent  a  particular  or- 
ganization or  party  in  this  province. 
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Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Who  do  they  represent 
and  who  invited  them?  Who  gets  the  invita- 
tion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  Let  me  say  they  cut 
across  the  line.  We  invite  those  who  repre- 
sent political  organizations,  whether  it  be 
the  Conservative  Party  of  Ontario,  or  Lib- 
eral organizations  or  NDP,  as  well  as  people 
from  church  groups  and  other  associations 
right  across  the  province.  We  do  not,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  some  would  lead  us  to  believe, 
try  to  sell  a  programme  of  this  government 
on  a  singular  and  partial  basis.  But  we  do 
try  to  inform  the  people,  the  women  of  this 
province,  what  this  government  is  doing  to 
improve  their  position  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Sargent:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  minister  inherited  this  hocus- 
pocus,  this  political  tool  here,  is  it  true  that 
he  is  setting  up  a  council  for  men  in  the 
same  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:   Mr.   Speaker,  I  would 
think    that    the    member    for   Grey-Bruce    is 
likely  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  do,  as  the 
male  race,  participate  much  more- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Lewis:  The  opposition  rests  its  case! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  they  will  appreciate  that  we,  as  the 
male  group  in  this  particular  society,  have  a 
little  more  to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  day 
and  so  they  have  not  given  consideration  to 
this- 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bennett:  I  have  a  little  trouble 
trying  to  decide  whether  some  of  those  in 
the  House  really  belong  to  that  side  of  the 
race. 

Mr.  Lewis:  No  wonder  the  minister  is  still 
a  bachelor! 


OTTAWA  FAMILIES'  HOUSING 
PROBLEM 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the 
concern   of  the  member  for  Ottawa   South. 

However,  I  have  been  trying  to  talk  to 
the  Premier  for  more  than  a  week  in  this 
House.  Last  Tuesday  I  sent  the  Premier  a 
letter  asking  him  if  he  would  intervene  per- 
sonally in  the  cases  of  seven  families  in  my 
riding    who    cannot   find    housing,   who   are 


being  evicted  or  bankrupted  by  high  rents, 
and  for  whom  neither  my  office,  myself  nor 
anybody  else  in  Ottawa  can  do  anything. 
Can  the  Premier  intervene? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
the  letter  from  the  hon.  member  and  we  are 
taking  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  supple- 
mentary: What  will  the  Premier  do  to  pre- 
vent similar  situations  arising,  and  to  solve 
the  problems  of  many  other  families  who 
don't  even   come   to  his   attention  like  this? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  There  is  no  answer.  I  think 
that  should  go  on  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  is  no  answer  from  the  Premier. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  D.  R.  Timbrell  (Don  Mills):  Let  the 
record  show  that  the  member  for  Ottawa 
Centre  can't  do  his  job. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  What  are  the  government 
members  doing?  They  are  supporting  the 
speculators  and  taking  money  from  the  peo- 
ple, that  is  what  they  do.  We  try  to  help 
them  every  day  but  we  can't  vdth  the  gov- 
ernment's lousy  policies. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Does  the  Premier  feel  his 
government  collapsing  around  him? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for 
Windsor- Walkerville. 


SERVICE  STATION 
OPERATING  HOURS 

Mr.  B.  Newman  ( Windsor- Walkerville ) : 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Consvimer  and  Commercial 
Relations. 

Is  the  minister  aware  that  Texaco  Canada 
Ltd.  is  cancelling  the  lease  of  an  operator  of 
one  of  its  stations  in  the  Windsor  area  who 
refuses  to  operate  on  a  24-hour  basis?  He 
presently  operates  from  7:30  a.m.  until  11 
p.m.  and  the  company  insists  that  he  continue 
to  operate  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
losing  money  on  his  operations  from  11 
o'clock  until  7:30  in  the  morning.  If  the 
minister  is  not  aware  of  it,  will  he  make 
himself  aware  of  the  situation  and  act 
expeditiously,  as  the  contract  or  the  lease  is 
being  cancelled  as  of  April  30? 
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Hon.  J.  T.  Clement  (Minister  of  Consumer 
and  Commercial  Relations):  Mr,  Speaker,  I'm 
not  aware  of  this  particular  matter  referred  to 
by  the  hon.  member.  I'm  invited  to  act  expedi- 
tiously, and  I  would  request  some  advice  from 
the  hon.  member  if  he  can  tell  me  what 
authority  we  have  to  act. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Under  the  franchising 
legislation  that  the  minister  intends  to— or 
that  he  may  have  today. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  the  minister,  when  is  he  going 
to  introduce  legislation  which  will  prevent 
this  type  of  abuse? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food):  Why  don't  the  members  get 
together  over  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  parties  are  aware,  as 
I  hope  my  own  people  are  too,  that  there  has 
been  a  franchising  study  completed. 

I  question  very  seriously  how  government 
can  interfere  with  contractual  relationships 
between  a  landlord  and  a  tenant  on  a  lease 
deal  relating  to  the  gasoline  outlets  in  this 
province.  If  hon.  members  have  any  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  we  might  assist  both  parties, 
they  would  be  more  than  welcome  to  discuss 
them  with  me.  But  it  is  a  diflBcult  thing, 
and  when  government  starts  to  interfere  with 
very  singular  and  individual  contracts  relating 
to  gasoline  vendors  and  their  lessees,  I  don't 
know  just  how  one  would  approach  it  unless 
one  took  over  the  whole  industry. 

Mr.  Deacon:  Further  supplementary,  Mr. 
Speaker:  Will  the  minister  examine  the  legis- 
lation introduced  in  Alberta  where  a  bill  of 
rights  between  tenants  and  oil  companies  has 
been  in  force  and  is  apparently  working  quite 
successfully  and  will  he  also  examine  the 
private  member's  bill  under  my  name  with 
regard  to  the  pricing  of  gasoline  products? 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  both  of  the  documents 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
Centre  and  I'm  advised  that  the  situation  in 
Alberta,  contrary  to  what  he  has  stated,  is 
not  working  as  well  as  they  had  anticipated. 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  to  note  that 
there  is  only  a  small  number  of  independent 
lessee  dealers  in  Ontario  today. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Thunder 
Bay. 


CHARGES  FOR  USE  OF  CROWN  LANDS 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  have  a  question  of  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  In  view  of 
the  kite  flying  that  he's  been  doing  in  recent 
months  concerning  the  possibility  of  imposing 
a  fee  for  the  use  of  Crown  lands,  particularly 
for  nonresidents,  does  he  propose  to  bring  in 
legislation  during  this  term  to  deal  with  that 
particular  subject,  and  if  so,  will  he  exempt 
Ontario  residents  from  those  Crown  dues? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
just  review  for  a  moment  the  problems 
related  with  the  Crown  land  situation— par- 
ticularly in  northern  Ontario  where  we  have 
a  number  of  nonresidents  and  residents  using 
the  Crown  lands  and  desecrating  the  country- 
side in  the  various  areas— we  made  a  sugges- 
tion, at  least  I  made  one  to  the  Northwestern 
Ontario  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
whereby  we  would  zone  specific  areas  at  the 
local  level  and  the  suggestion  was  that  there 
be  a  resident  fee  and  a  nonresident  fee. 

We  asked  for  public  participation  and  we 
invited  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  of 
course,  to  give  us  their  input.  That  input  is 
now  before  us.  We're  studying  it,  and  I  can 
assure  the  member  for  Thunder  Bay  that  it's 
not  my  intention,  after  listening  to  the  general 
public,  as  responsive  as  we  are  on  this  side  of 
the  government,  not  to  impose  a  resident  fee. 
We  are  still  examining  the  possibility  of  zon- 
ing and  the  imposition  of  a  fee  to  the  non- 
residents, but  that  decision  has  not  been 
reached  as  yet. 

Mr.  Foulds:  A  supplementary,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  A  supplementary? 

Mr.  Foulds:  Out  of  curiosity,  does  the 
government  need  legislation  to  introduce  such 
a  fee,  or  can  it  do  that  through  regulation? 

Hon.  Mr,  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  do 
that  through  regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Rainy  River. 


MERCURY  TASK  FORCE 

Mr.  Reid:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  question 
of  the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  task  force  on  mercury 
pollution  recommended  providing  an  alternate 
food  source  to  the  Indians  on  the  two  reserves 
aftected;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  another 
task  force,  or  study  group  that  he  set  up  for 
short-term  and  long-term  planning,  is  obvi- 
ously going  to  take  some  time  before  it's 
operative;  does  the  minister  not  feel  that  his 
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ministry,  or  some  ministry  of  the  government, 
should  be  providing  the  Indians  with  an  alter- 
nate source  of  food  until  some  long  range 
plan  can  be  drawn  up  that  will  solve  the 
problem? 

I  might  ask  a  second  question  while  I'm  on 
my  feet,  Mr.  Speaker:  Does  the  minister  not 
feel  that  the  tourist  camps  in  the  area  that 
are  operating  on  the  polluted  waters  should 
be  shut  down,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
they  are  advertising  to  their  American  guests 
that  really  there  isn't  much  of  a  mercury 
problem  and  that  the  fish  are  edible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Mr.  Speaker:  dealing 
with  the  first  part  of  the  member's  question, 
I  would  say  to  him  that  we're  going  to  enter 
some  very  serious  discussions  with  the  federal 
government.  As  he  is  aware,  I'm  sure,  this 
is  a  federal  reserve  and  has  a  certain  federal 
jurisdiction.  In  my  statement  I  made  a  point 
of  mentioning  that  we  would  make  available, 
and  would  provide  access  to,  other  lakes  that 
are  not  polluted  in  the  adjacent  areas  of  the 
reserves. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  minister  knows  that's  not 
going  to  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Well,  where  they  can  go 
and  fish;  they  can  go  and  get  their  resource 
there. 

Mr.  Reid:  The  minister  has  lived  in  the 
north  long  enough  to  know  that  is  idiotic. 

Hon,  Mr.  Bemier:  I'm  sure  this  will  be 
acceptable.  If  the  federal  government  wants 
to  contribute  and  enter  into  a  food  bank, 
which  the  member  is  suggesting,  then  cer- 
tainly we  would  be  glad  to  sit  down  and  talk 
with  them. 

In  connection  with  closing  down  the  tour- 
ist camps,  my  colleague,  the  Minister  of 
Health,  made  it  clear  in  his  statement  that 
the  course  he  was  following,  and  which  the 
government  was  going  to  follow,  would  be 
to  notify  the  residents  of  that  immediate  area 
and  all  the  tourists  coming  into  the  area  that 
it  was  not  right  that  they  should  eat  fish  from 
the  area  and  that  it  may  be  hazardous  to  their 
health.  It's  not  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  close  down  tourist  camps. 


by  his  property  management  branch  on  March 
27,  1973,  informing  him  that  all  the  electri- 
cians were  resigning  because,  quote:  "It  is 
apparent  that  the  rates  of  pay  paid  to  this 
trade  are  not  sufficiently  attractive  to  enable 
us  to  retain  staff"? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Snow  (Minister  of  Government 
Services):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  such  a  confidential  memorandum. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Typed  in  the  member's 
own  office  again,  eh? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  oral  question  period  has 
now  expired. 

Hon.  Mr.  Snow:  Who  is  the  memo  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Davis:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  asked  me  to  obtain  further 
information  with  respect  to  the  Hydro  build- 
ing. I  have  a  letter  here,  which  I  wish  to 
table,  from  the  chairman  of  Hydro. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon:  Has  it  got  copies  of  the 
other  bids? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Hon.  Mr.  Clement  presented  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  office  of  the  Registrar  General 
for  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  1972;  and  the 
annual  report  of  the  Liquor  Licence  Board 
of  Ontario  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1972. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


THIRD  READING 

The  following  bill  was  given  third  reading 
upon  motion: 

Bill  96,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income  Tax 
Act. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor  is  stand- 
ing by  for  Royal  assent. 


MEMO  ON  ELECTRICIANS 
IN  PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  BRANCH 

Mr.  Shulman:  A  question  of  the  Minister 
of  Government  Services,  Mr.  Speaker.  Why 
did  the  minister  take  no  action  in  connection 
with  the  confidential  memorandum,  prepared 


ROYAL  ASSENT 

Hon.     W.    Ross    Macdonald     (Lieutenant 
Governor):  Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has. 
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at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  certain 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  of  and  on  behalf 
of  the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

Bill  73,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Trustee  Act. 

Bill  74,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Fatal  Acci- 
dents Act. 

Bill  75,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Commis- 
sioners for  taking  AflBdavits  Act. 

Bill  82,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Devolution 
of  Estates  Act. 

Bill  83,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Surrogate 
Courts  Act. 

Bill  93,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Public  Trans- 
portation and  Highway  Improvement  Act. 

Bill  96,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Income  Tax 
Act. 

Bill  Prl,  An  Act  respecting  Aradco  Man- 
agement Ltd.  and  Oak  Stamping  Ltd. 

Bill  Pr2,  An  Act  respecting  the  City  of 
Hamilton. 

Bill  Pr3,  An  Act  respecting  the  East  York 
Foundation. 

Bill  Pr6,  An  Act  respecting  Simcoe  and 
Erie  General  Insurance  Co. 

Bill  Pr7,  An  Act  respecting  Reliable  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Bill  Pr.  8,  An  Act  respecting  Constitution 
Insurance  Co.  of  Canada. 

Bill  Pr9,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Orangeville. 

Bill  PrlO,  An  Act  respecting  the  Village  of 
Glencoe. 

Bill  Prll,  An  Act  respecting  the  Borough 
of  Scarborough. 

Bill  Pr.l4,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Espanola, 

Bill  Prl5,  An  Act  respecting  Bridge  St. 
United  Church  Foundation. 

Bill  Prl  6,  An  Act  respecting  the  Tillson 
Spur  Line  Railway  Co. 

Bill  Prl8,  An  Act  respecting  the  Town  of 
Tillsonburg. 

Bill  Prl  9,  An  Act  respecting  the  County  of 
Bruce. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's 
name,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor doth  assent  to  these  bills. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  16th  order,  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  motion 
for  second  reading  of  Bill  98,  An  Act  to 
amend  the  Retail   Sales  Tax  Act. 


RETAIL  SALES  TAX  ACT 
( continued ) 

Mr.  B.  Newman  (Windsor-Walkerville): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  Bill  98, 
An  Act  to  amend  the  Retail  Sales  Tax  Act. 

There  really  is  very  little  one  could  say 
concerning  this  legislation  that  has  not  been 
said  by  other  speakers.  However,  because  of 
the  import  of  the  legislation  I  think  that  on 
this  side  of  the  House  we  have  to  keep  em- 
phasizing to  the  government  and  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ontario  that  simply  because  the 
government  did  retreat  from  the  imposition 
of  the  energy  tax  portion  of  this  bill,  that 
that  was  simply  a  smokescreen;  that  the  taxes 
by  means  of  the  sales  tax  are  not  being 
increased  by  two  percentage  points  but  by 
40  per  cent. 

It  is  an  increase  from  five  cents  to  seven 
cents,  which  is  a  40  per  cent  increase  in  taxes. 
The  public  have  not  been  made  aware  of 
this  to  the  extent  that  they  should  have  been, 
as  a  result  of  the  proposed  sales  tax  on 
energy. 

However,  one  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
when  Prometheus  gave  fire  to  man  from  the 
heights  of  Mount  Olympus,  man  would  at 
least  have  energy  that  he  would  not  be 
taxed  on.  However,  this  government  saw  fit 
to  impose  this  seven  per  cent  sales  tax  on 
energy  and  only  withdrew  that  tax  as  sort 
of  a  deathbed  repentance. 

However,  the  bill  as  presented  in  front  of 
us  does  include  that  portion  on  the  energy 
tax;  and  as  a  result  I  would  assume,  Mr, 
Speaker,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  40  per  cent  increase  in 
the  sales  tax  makes  one  wonder  whether  it 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  Conservative  Party 
over  there,  because  of  the  numbers  of  people 
on  family  benefits  and  receiving  welfare,  from 
whom  it  is  not  able  to  collect  any  type  of 
income  tax,  to  look  on  the  tax  as  a  source 
of  revenue  by  which  the  government  can 
minimize  or  lessen  the  amount  of  disposable 
income  to  these  unfortunate  people  who 
have  to  accept  welfare  benefits  and  have  to 
accept  different  family  benefits;  that  the 
imposition  of  a  sales  tax  is  another  avenue 
by  which  it  could  get  funds  from  these  peo- 
ple, lower  their  standard  of  living,  and— 
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Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  Is  it 
possible  to  do  that?  It  is  so  low  now. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  —increase  the  extent  of 
poverty  they  are  presently  suffering. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Good  (Waterloo  North):  That  is 
their  thinking  over  there. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Practically  everyone  who 
has  spoken  prior  to  my  comments  has  made 
mention  of  the  regressive  nature  of  the  im- 
position of  a  sales  tax.  You  know,  one  per 
cent  is  enough,  two  per  cent  is  twice  as  bad 
and  five  per  cent  is  five  times  as  bad— but 
when  we  jump  from  a  five  per  cent  to  a 
seven  per  cent,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  wonders 
what  the  thinking  really  was  of  the  party 
that  has  the  responsibility  of  governing  this 
province.  A  40  per  cent  increase  in  sales 
tax  in  one  jump  is  absolutely  uncalled  for. 

The  incentives  given  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  the  improvement  in  our  economy— 
certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  shown  by  all  eco- 
nomic analyses— indicates  that  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  need  for  an  imposition  of  a  seven 
per  cent  sales  tax.  With  the  present  buoyant 
economy  the  taxes  received  on  a  five  per  cent 
tax  would  provide  the  government  with  suffi- 
cient funds  so  that  there  would  be  no  deficit 
whatsoever.  Now,  with  a  seven  per  cent  sales 
tax,  even  though  the  provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  White)  does  indicate  a  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year,  you  can  rest  assured,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  because  of  his  inability  to  forecast  reve- 
nues in  the  past,  we  will  end  up  with  a 
surplus  in  the  1973-1974  fiscal  year. 

There  isn't  one  of  us  in  the  House  who 
hasn't  received  myriads  of  letters  from  con- 
stituents concerning  not  only  the  imposition 
of  the  energy  tax  but  also  the  increase  in 
the  sales  tax.  One  only  has  to  look  at  the 
letters  to  the  editors  in  practically  any  paper 
throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  see 
how  repugnant  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  the 
40  per  cent  increase  in  the  sales  tax  is  to 
them. 

The  local  council  of  women  in  the  city  of 
Windsor  registered  very  strong  opposition; 
and  we  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  a 
council  of  women  does  act  we  generally  get 
some  type  of  reaction  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment. They  probably  were  one  of  the  or- 
ganizations that  spearheaded  the  request  for 
the  removal  of  the  energy  tax.  Were  it  not 
for  organizations  such  as  theirs  and  the  oppo- 
sition in  this  Legislature,  I  doubt  that  the 
government  would  have  acted  and  withdrawn 
the  seven  per  cent  energy  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  simply  like  to  read 
into  the  record  the  very  short  comments  of  a 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Warwick,  in  my  riding, 
who  state  in  their  communication  to  me: 
One  would  expect  the  government  to 
do  its  bit  to  combat  inflation,  but  tax  in- 
creases are  inflationary.  The  unions  with 
muscle  will  ask  for  higher  wages  and  the 
spiral  will  continue.  Government  sneaked 
an  inflationary  move  in  on  us  with  the 
uncalled-for  increase  in  car  licence  plates. 
Mr.  White  has  never  heard  about  thrift  or 
economy. 

One  can  see  the  reaction  of  one  individual, 
who  happens  to  be  living  on  a  retirement 
allowance,  to  the  imposition  of  the  seven  per 
cent  sales  tax. 

Another  letter  from  a  Mr.  James  W.  Bar- 
low in  my  riding  says: 

Anything  you  can  do  to  protest  the  sales 
tax.  It's  about  time  a  halt  takes  place  in 
the  ever-expanding  expenditures  of  our 
government.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  I  can  decide  to  spend  my  money 
in  those  areas  I  find  the  need,  without 
some  other  agency  doing  it  for  me. 

The  anti-poverty  organizations,  in  their  origi- 
nal protests  and  in  the  wires  they  sent 
around  to  all  members  of  the  Legislature, 
did  not  specifically  mention  the  extension  of 
the  tax  to  energy,  but  the  first  line  in  their 
telegram  addressed  to  the  Premier  was: 

THE  PROPOSED  INCREASE  IN  THE  RETAIL 
SALES  TAX  FROM  FIVE  PER  CENT  TO  SEVEN 
PER  CENT  AND  THE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  TAX 
TO  HOME  LIGHTING  AND  HEATING  ARE 
VIGOROUSLY  CONDEMNED  BY  THE  ONTARIO 
ANTI-POVERTY  COALITION. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  do  know  the  effect 
of  taxes  on  the  bare  funds  that  they  have 
at  their  disposal.  And  as  we  all  know,  sales 
tax  is  an  additional  bar  and  an  additional 
impediment  when  it  comes  to  the  amount  of 
disposable  income  that  an  individual  has. 
There's  two  per  cent  less  now  at  the  dis- 
posal of  those  who  are  in  the  poverty  or 
near-poverty  bracket. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  did  mention 
the  big  lobby  conducted  by  the  Automotive 
Transport  Association  of  Ontario.  Their  com- 
ments certainly  indicate  that  we  will  be  in  an 
inflationary  spiral  as  a  result  of  the  increase 
in  the  sales  tax  from  five  per  cent  to  seven 
per  cent.  I  am  going  to  read  only  one  small 
paragraph,  from  the  communication  dated 
April  12,  1973,  which  I  assume  was  sent  to 
all  members  of  the  Legislature. 

The  increase  of  the  sales  tax  on  automo- 
tive parts  and  equipment  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  levies  on  electricity  and  fuel 
used    in    terminal    operations    may    affect 
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the  cost  of  goods  transportation.  Our  vehi- 
cles depreciate  rapidly  through  constant 
use  and  high  annual  mileage.  Their  pur- 
chase and  maintenance  absorb  a  big  in- 
crease of  the  revenue  dollar  in  this  highly 
capital-intensive  industry. 

Members  can  see  that  as  a  result  of  the  ad- 
ditional sales  tax,  the  cost  of  shipping  is 
going  to  increase.  As  soon  as  the  cost  of 
shipping  increases,  we  are  going  to  have  the 
individual  wanting  salary  and  wage  in- 
creases. Those  will  be  given,  especially  to 
the  unions  and  organizations  which  have  a 
lot  of  muscle  and,  as  a  result,  the  inflationary 
spiral  goes  one  step  higher. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  more  comments  I 
would  like  to  make  concerning  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  sales  tax.  One  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  minister— and  I 
would  assume  it  has  been  brought  to  his 
attention  by  even  his  own  backbenchers— is 
that  as  a  result  of  this  imposition  of  the 
sales  tax,  he  is  going  to  find  that,  with  many 
labour  contracts  coming  up  for  negotiation 
this  year,  there  will  be  an  increase  ap- 
proximately of  two  per  cent  in  their  requests 
for  additional  indemnities.  Wage  increase  re- 
quests will  be  two  per  cent  more  than 
otherwise. 

These  wage  increase  requests— and  they 
are  going  to  be  successful— are  going  to  lead 
to  price  increases.  The  price  increases  are 
going  to  lead  to  additional  wage  increases. 
This  is  all  well  and  good  for  the  individuals 
who  are  in  some  fairly  strong  organization. 
It  will  not  aflFect  us  but  think  of  the  many 
senior  citizens  who  are  living  on  an  extremely 
fixed  income— on  minimal  incomes  in  many 
cases— who  now  will  have  to  pay  two  per 
cent  more  for  everything  they  purchase  other 
than  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  the  hunger  of  this 
government  for  funds,  even  the  crippled,  the 
incapacitated,  those  who  have  to  wear  various 
types  of  prostheses,  are  taxed.  The  five  per 
cent  tax  now  goes  to  seven  per  cent.  I  men- 
tioned to  one  of  the  ministers  by  communica- 
tion that  the  prosthesis  required  for  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  a  mastectomy  operation  will 
be  taxable  at  the  seven  per  cent  level,  in- 
creased from  the  five  per  cent  level.  Surely 
in  cases  like  this  the  sales  tax  could  be  elim- 
inated completely. 

Living  as  I  do  in  a  border  town,  until  this 
time  the  difference  between  the  sales  taxes 
in  the  State  of  Michigan  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario  was  only  one  per  cent.  It  is  four  per 
cent  in  the  State  of  Michigan;  it  is  five  per 
cent  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Now  we  will 


increase  that  spread  to  three  per  cent— from 
four  per  cent  in  Michigan  to  seven  per  cent 
in  Ontario. 

Hon.  J.  White  (Treasurer  and  Minister  of 
Intergovernmental  Affairs):  Isn't  that  the  least 
happy  place  to  live— downtown  Detroit? 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent):  It's  a  good  placel 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  am  going  to  suggest  to 
the  minister  that  now  Canadians  will  be  going 
over  to  the  State  of  Michigan- 
Mr.  G.  W.  Walker  (London  North):  They 
will  have  to  pay  Detroit  sales  tax. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  —who,  before,  may  have 
hesitated  to  make  any  types  of  purchases 
there  because  there  was  only  the  one  per  cent 
difference;  now  they  may  not  hesitate  as 
much.  There  is  a  saving  of  three  per  cent  to 
them,  and  if  it's  an  article  that  could  be  up 
to  $100  in  value- 
Mr.  Walker:  What  about  the  Detroit  sales 
tax? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I  beg  the  member's  par- 
don? 

Mr.  Walker:  What  about  the  Detroit  sales 
tax? 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  It's  only  four  per  cent, 
that's  all. 

Mr.  Walker:  But  that's  on  top  of  the 
Michigan  tax. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  No,  not  at  all.  Not  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Maybe  the  member  had 
better  go  over  that. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  And  the  Canadian  dollar 
is  discounted.  Even  with  its  discount  over 
there  at  times— occasionally  it  is  at  par— the 
Treasurer  is  indirectly  asking  the  Ontario 
resident  or  the  Canadian  resident  not  to 
hesitate  to  make  his  purchases  in  the  State 
of  Michigan  because  it  is  to  his  financial  ad- 
vantage to  buy  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  have  looked  at  the 
Detroit  model  personally  and  I  have  decided 
that  there  are  better  models  around  than 
Detroit's. 

Mr.  Spence:  He  should  go  over  there, 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  if  he  doesn't  go  to 
Detroit  he  should  go  outside  Detroit  to  one 
of  the  shopping  malls;  or  he  may  go  some- 
where else  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  All  I  am 
trying  to  point  out  to  the  minister  is  that  he 
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has  increased  the  advantage  to  the  individual 
who  wishes  to  shop  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 
Now  he  has  a  three  per  cent  advantage  in 
shopping  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  heard  on  the  radio  that 
they  are  all  coming  over  to  Windsor  to  pay 
79  cents  for  hamburger  instead  of  $1.19. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  We  would  like  to  see 
them  all  over  shopping  in  the  Windsor  area, 
but  not  everybody  does  that.  There  are  still 
suflBcient  numbers  who  cross  over  into  the 
United  States  and  the  minister  knows  that 
full  well.  If  he  doesn't  know  that,  then  he  is 
putting  his  head  in  the  sand. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  heard  on  the  radio  a 
week  ago  that  all  of  the  Detroiters  are  coming 
over  to  buy  79  cent  hamburger  in  Windsor 
instead  of  paying  $1.19  in  Detroit.  My  budget 
is  going  to  bring  down  ever  further  the  rela- 
tive price  of  hamburger  in  Windsor  by  trans- 
ferring resources  to  the  rural  sector. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Windsor- 
Walkerville  has  the  floor;  proceed. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  What  the  minister  did 
mention  is  true  to  a  certain  degree  only.  That 
is  only  food.  That's  only  meat.  The  minister 
doesn  t  talk  about  electronic  equipment  that 
is  cheaper  over  there  generally  than  back 
home,  and  about  cigarettes,  tobacco,  and 
other  miscellaneous  items  that  an  individual 
would  have  to  purchase  in  his  normal  course 
of  operating  a  home.  All  he  has  done  is  in- 
crease the  advantage  and  the  incentive  to  the 
Canadian  who  wishes  to  go  over  there. 

Mr.  Spence:  They  make  such  great  ham- 
burger over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  the  hon.  member 
doesn't  want  to  misinform  the  House.  Under 
section  5,  subsection  30  of  the  Retail  Sales 
Tax  Act,  artificial  limbs,  orthopaedic  appli- 
ances, and  equipment  designed  for  the  use  of 
blind  persons,  crippled  or  chronic  invalids 
have  been  exempt  for  years. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Does  that  include  pros- 
theses for  mastectomies? 

Mrs.  M.  Campbell  (St.  George):  No. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Well,  there  you  are.  This 
is  why  I  have  pointed  it  out  to  the  minister. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  That's  why  none  are  made. 


An  hon.  member:  The  minister  is  trying  to 
mislead  the  House. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
may  go  over  and  ask  his  specialists  out  there 
and  find  out  if  I  am  right  or  am  I  wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  don't  think  one  wears 
a  prostheses  with  a  vasectomy. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  ( Scarborough  West ) :  That  is 
not  what  he  said. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't 
know  where  the  minister's  mind  is  at  the 
present  time,  but  1  am  very  serious  in  my 
comments  on  prostheses  for  mastectomies.  If 
the  minister  thinks  I  am  wrong  in  saying 
there  is  a  sales  tax  imposed  on  them,  I  will 
be  glad  to  withdraw  my  comments.  My  in- 
formation is  that  unless  it  is  under  a  doctor's 
prescription,  and  I  may  even  be  wrong  with 
that  comment,  there  is  the  sales  tax.  It  is  only 
this  last  week  that  I  requested  of  the  min- 
ister's department  the  iiifonnation  on  that. 
The  minister  is  telhng  us  in  this  House  now 
that  there  is  no  sales  tax  on  these  prostheses 
for  mastectomies. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  thought  the  member 
said  vasectomies. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  EVen  though  I  am  look- 
ing at  the  fellows  over  there,  I  am  not 
interested  in  that  type  of  a  comment. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Givens  (York-Forest  Hill):  They 
don't  need  a  vasectomy  over  there.  They  are 
working  so  hard. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  I'll  drop  the  topic,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

An  hon.  member:  Good  for  the  member. 

Mr.  B.  Newman:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  was 
trying  to  point  out  to  the  minister  is  that,  by 
increasing  the  sales  tax  to  seven  per  cent,  he 
has  induced  Canadians  who  wish  to  shop  in 
the  States  to  go  over  there  and  shop,  be- 
cause there's  an  advantage  of  three  per  cent 
in  doing  this.  I  am  not  saying  they  will  do 
it  but  there  is  the  added  incentive  for  doing 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  government  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  government  that  listens.  If  it 
listened  to  the  people  on  the  seven  per  cent 
energy  tax,  now  listen  to  the  people  also  on 
the  seven  per  cent  sales  tax.  Reduce  the  sales 
tax  to  five  per  cent.  Just  as  the  government 
said  it  was  a  victory  for  democracy  when  it 
eliminated  the  energy  tax,  now  let  it  be  a 
second  victory  for  democracy  by  eliminating 
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that  additional  two  cents  on  the  dollar  on  the 
sales  tax  and  keeping  it  at  least  at  the  five 
per  cent  level.  With  a  five  per  cent  sales  tax 
the  Treasurer  will  still  raise  sufficient  funds 
to  keep  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  a  non- 
deficit  position.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Hon.  member  for  Sud- 
bury East. 

Mr.  Mattel :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  taking  part  in 
this  debate  on  this  particular  bill,  like  every- 
one else  who  has  spoken  before  me,  I  can 
only  suggest  that  the  government  has  flipped 
its  lid.  I  don't  want  to  give  him  credit  where 
credit  isn't  due,  but  I  don't  think  that  the 
Treasurer,  or  anyone  else  over  there,  thought 
they  could  impose  a  retail  sales  tax  on  energy 
and  then  withdraw  it  really  to  cover  up  the 
two  per  cent  they  were  trying  to  put  on  the 
retail  sales  tax  itself  on  goods  and  com- 
modities. I  don't  give  the  government  that 
much  credit.  It  was  a  goof.  If  the  Treasurer 
could  have  got  away  with  it  he  would  have 
reaped  those  benefits  as  well  and  had  a 
balanced  budget. 

I  am  disappointed  in  the  Tory  backbench- 
ers, Mr.  Speaker,  because  they  accepted  some 
pressure  from  their  constituents,  and  justifi- 
ably so,  on  the  retail  sales  tax  on  energy. 
That  will  be  less,  or  would  have  been  less,  in 
dollar  terms  per  household  than  the  two  per 
cent  tax  that  the  government  is  going  to 
increase  now  on  retail  sales  tax.  Every  Tory 
knows  it,  and  there  is  not  one  who  has  the 
courage  to  get  up  and  say  it.  They  can  sit 
there  and  squirm  and  wriggle  in  their  seats, 
but  they  all  know  that  the  two  per  cent  sales 
tax  is  much  greater  to  the  individual  house- 
holder than  was  the  seven  per  cent  on  gas- 
oline, oil,  and  so  on.  They  are  bought  off 
rather  cheaply.  They  are  bought  off  very, 
very  cheaply. 

Mr.  F.  Drea  (Scarborough  Centre):  We 
weren't  bought  off  at  all. 

Mr.  Martel:  When  they  are  willing  to 
accept  that  little  bit  of  crumb  for  the  people 
they  represent,  then  in  fact  the  principle 
wasn't  very  high.  I  can't  help  but  oppose  a 
tax  credit  on  this  basis  on  the  two  per  cent, 
or  any  tax,  because  those  people  on  fixed 
incomes— and  I  am  going  to  show  members 
some  of  their  incomes  in  a  moment— are  the 
people  who  can  least  afford  it.  A  one-day 
feast  a  year  and  the  rest  a  famine  in  reality 
is  what  they  have  got. 

What  does  a  person  do  on  family  benefits, 
or  a  single  person,  crippled,  mentally  re- 
tarded,  or  blind,   whose   income   per  month 


is  $78,  plus  a  maximum  of  $57  for  a  room? 
Under  the  new  rates  as  of  January  of  this 
year  that  is  a  total  of  $135  a  month.  Who  in 
God's  name  is  going  to  be  more  affected  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  than  the  blind,  the 
physically  disabled  and  the  handicapped?  In 
the  first  place,  they  cannot  get  a  room  for 
$57  a  month  anywhere,  so  they  are  into  that 
$78  very  quickly  just  to  cover  their  rent. 
Over  and  above  that  they  will  now  be  paying 
seven  per  cent  tax  for  clothes.  They  just  don't 
have  the  money  left  for  clothing. 

There  isn't  one  of  the  government  members 
who  will  have  the  courage  to  get  up  and  say 
it.  Let's  say  there  are  two  people,  with  the 
husband  disabled,  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
the  land  of  opportunity,  the  place  of  the 
brave,  or  any  other  nonsense  you  want  to  add. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Germa  (Sudbury):  The  land  of 
Tories. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  are  allowed  $125  a 
month  if  the  husband  happens  to  be  crippled 
or  blind— $125  a  month  and  they  will  be 
paying  the  seven  per  cent.  That's  the  group 
that's  going  to  be  affected.  Where  are  all 
the  courageous  Tories  today?  I'm  not  sure  if 
any  of  them  sleep  very  comfortably  at  night. 
I  would  suspect  it  doesn't  bother  most  of 
them  because  they  are  not  in  that  position. 

Mr.  Germa:  They've  got  thick  sldns. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Foulds  (Port  Arthur):  And  skulls. 

Mr.  Martel:  They're  not  in  that  position. 
And  neither  are  the  people  who  helped  draft 
the  budget.  I  guess  when  you  look  in  the 
public  accounts  at  some  of  their  salaries  they 
won't  feel  it  either.  But  $125  with  $90  rental 
allowance— how  are  they  going  to  make  it; 
and  what  good  is  the  tax  credit  to  them  come 
next  year?  They  have  to  eat  every  day. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  And  the  Treasurer  once  again 
has  bowed  out  of  the  picture.  I  think  I 
should  just  adjourn  the  debate  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  until  the  Treasurer  returns. 

I'm  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  debate 
until  we  see  the  face  of  the  Treasurer.  Oh, 
he's  come  back.  Well  fine,  we  won't  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  I  just  don't 
feel  like  making  my  comments  without  him. 

I  want  to  elicit  some  replies  from  the 
minister  on  the  crippled  and  the  mentally 
retarded,  based  on  the  $125  a  month  given 
by  the  Province  of  Ontario.  What  good  is 
the  tax  credit  on  $125  to  them  come  next 
year? 
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Hon.  Mr.  White:  They  will  be  getting  a 
tax  credit  this  month  or  next. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  for  last  year,  on  their 
housing. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes. 

Mr.  Martel:  Right! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  One  hundred  dollars  each 
and  next  year  it  will  be  $240. 

Mr.  Martel:  That's  if  they  don't  starve  first. 
That's  if  they  don't  starve  in  the  process.  Is 
the  Treasurer  aware  of  what  a  single  person 
in  Ontario  gets?  Let  him  tell  me!  What  does 
a  single,  crippled  person  in  Ontario  get 
today? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  am  not  going  to  debate 
in  the  field  of  the  Minister  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  (Mr.  Brunelle). 

Mr.  Martel:  Oh,  don't  bring  the  red  herring 
into  it. 

I  was  here  last  night  when  the  Treasurer 
said  he  knew  ever5i:hing  that  was  going  on 
this  past  week  in  Ottawa.  So  he  must  know 
it.  He  gets  $78,  Mr,  Speaker,  $78;  and  he 
gets  $57  for  a  room.  How  does  he  live 
when  he's  the  first  one  hit  with  the  seven 
per  cent? 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  That  will  be 
a  sizable  credit. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  good  is  a  credit  going 
to  do  him  next  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  He  will  be  getting  a 
credit  this  month. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stokes  (Thunder  Bay):  The  Treas- 
urer makes  that  much  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Martel:  How  much?  He  gets  $2  a  day 
to  live  on— or  $2.50.  And  every  article  he 
buvs  is  seven  per  cent.  And  where  does  he 
get  accommodation?  He's  allowed  $57  a 
month  rent.  Where  does  he  get  accommoda- 
tion for  $57?  He's  into  that  $78.  The  Treas- 
urer knows  it  and  I  know  it— and  he's  lucky  if 
he's  got  $60  a  month  left  to  live  on.  He  is 
going  to  pay,  or  she  is  going  to  pay,  seven 
per  cent;  and  the  Treasurer  has  got  no  way 
to  overcome  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  For  every  nickel  he  pays 
he  gets  a  dollar.  Tell  the  truth:  For  every 
nickel  a  poor  man  pays  he  gets  a  dollar.  Of 
course,  his  consumption  of  taxable  goods  is 
very  small- 
Mr.  Lewis:  What  does  the  Treasurer  mean? 


Mr.  Martel:  He  has  nothing  left. 

Mr.  M.  Cassidy  (Ottawa  Centre):  Let  them 
eat  cake— that's  the  Treasurer's  attitude. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Much  of  what  he  buys  is 
exempt  from  sales  tax. 

Mr.  Martel:  He  has  nothing  to  buy;  isn't 
that  what  the  Treasurer  is  saying? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Those  were  cooked  up  tables— 
$700  a  year  for  families— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  misrepresentation  in 
this  debate  is  just  astonishing. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  haven't  got  to  the  Treas- 
urer yet.  We  will  continue  at  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  You  can  go  to  a  family  of  four 
living  under  the  great  largess  in  this  province 
and  see  if  they  aren't  suffering.  And  they 
can  wait  for  the  tax  credit,  can't  they? 

An  hon.  member:  They  don't  eat. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  don't  eat  either.  They 
don't  need  clothes  for  their  kids.  With  an 
Ontario  family  of  let's  say  three  children, 
there  is  $168  if  there  is  one  parent,  $209  with 
two  parents— plus  $100  rent.  Now  what's  left? 
What  good  is  a  tax  credit  to  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  On  a  point  of  order!  The 
hon.  member  is  now  debating  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services. 

Mr.  Renwidc:  No  he  isn't. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  No  he  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  reason  for  the  meet- 
ings taking  place  in  Ottawa  between  the 
ministers  of  welfare  is  because  of  dissatis- 
faction about  the  existing  schedules.  I  think 
it  is  not  helpful  for  him  to  debate  this  matter 
in  the  absence  of  the  responsible  minister. 

Mr.  Lewis:  The  member  is  saying  that 
people  live  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  Lewis:  On  a  point  of  order  then,  Mr. 
Speaker.  As  I  hear  the  member,  what  he  is 
saying  is  that  people  in  this  province  live  and 
function  from  day  to  day  and  can't  wait  for 
the  Treasurer's  blessed  tax  pittance  credit 
once  a  year.  That's  what  the  member  for 
Sudbury  East  is  saying. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  is  precisely  what  I  said. 
If  the  Treasurer  had  been  here  when  I  started 
instead  of  taking  one  of  his— 
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Mr.  T.  P.  Reid  (Rainy  River):  Well,  I  didn't 
understand  it  until  the  leader  explained  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  Sudbury 
East  is  wandering  from  the  subject. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Not  at  all.  The  Treasurer 
doesn't  like  to  hear  this  kind  of  stuff. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  he  relates  it  back  to  Bill 
98,  we  will  let  him  proceed. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Don't  be  so  hard. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  did  not  wander  one  iota,  Mr. 
Speaker.  With  the  greatest  of  respect,  you 
sat  and  listened  and  you  knew  full  well  what 
I  was  talking  about.  The  minister  wasn't  even 
in  his  place.  This  is  nothing  unusual.  He  can't 
even  face  this  bill.  He's  had  to  run  and  hide 
in  a  comer  many  times. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  took  an  urgent  call 
from  northern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  gather  he  did. 

Mr.  Martel:  We'll  talk  about  northern  On- 
tario; I'm  coming  to  that  too. 

Mr.  Lewis:  We  are  not  going  to  accept  any- 
thing in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  just  want  to  set  out  what  this 
government  is  doing  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
there  isn't  one  of  its  backbenchers  who  wants 
to  accept  the  fact  that  people  in  this  province 
eat  daily,  need  clothes  daily  and  need  the 
benefits  of  life  daily,  and  that  a  tax  credit  at 
the  end  of  the  year  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Martel:  Many  of  them  will  die  in  the 
process. 

An  hon.  member:  There  are  only  seven 
backbenchers  here. 

Mr.  Martel:  My  friend,  the  vice-chairman 
of  Hydro,  sits  smiling  at  the  back  as  we  make 
those  comments.  I  challenge  him  to  go  out 
and  live  for— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!  The  member 
for  Sudbury  East  is  out  of  order.  Now  get 
back  to  Bill  98. 

,:    Mr.  Martel:  I'm  right  on. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He  is  not  out  of  order.  He  is 
pointing  out  that  we  pay  more- 
Mr.    Martel:    I'm    right   on    the   bill.    I'm 
talking   about   how   this   two   per  cent   will 
affect  those  poor  people  who  are  not  in  a 


position    to    meet    this    added    expense— and 
the  minister  knows  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  knows  he 
is  not  speaking  to  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  For  every  nickel  they 
pay  they  will  get  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  if  they  live  between  now 
and  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  White.  The  NDP  have  copped 
out.  They  get  nothing  from  the  union  bosses. 

Mr.  Martel:  Talk  about  generosity!  The 
blind,  the  handicapped  and  those  who  are 
over  age  60  are  hit  by  this  extra  two  per  cent 
—more  so  even  than  we  hear  his  friend  in 
Ottawa  prating  about. 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  is  that  stufF  about  a  nick- 
el and  a  dollar? 

Mr.  Martel:  He  prates  about  needing  more 
for  the  senior  citizens— and  I'm  not  disputing 
that  for  a  moment-but  they  get  $35  to  $40 
more  than  those  in  Ontario  who  are  60 
years  of  age  or  over  and  can't  work.  And 
the  government  sits  there.  They  should  be 
proud  of  themselves. 

It  just  boggles  the  mind  to  try  to  suggest 
that  people  can  exist  until  they  get  these 
tax  credits.  iMaybe  if  the  goverrunent  gave 
it  to  them  ahead  of  time  it  might  work;  then 
they  could  allot  two  cents  every  time  they 
went  out  to  buy  something.  They  could  take 
two  cents  out  of  a  jar  and  add  it  to  it  if  we 
gave  it  to  them  in  advance. 

And  why  this  tax  anyway?  I  want  to  refer 
to  page  31  of  the  Treasurer's  budget  state- 
ment, where  he  is  talking  about  future  policy 
on  taxation  of  resource  industries.  He  says 
we've  got  to  "maintain  the  total  tax  burden 
on  the  mining  industry  approximately  at  its 
present   level."    What    is    its    present    level? 

Hon.  L.  Bemier  (Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources):  Be  sure  to  include  everything. 

Mr.  Martel:  "Leo  the  Lion"  made  the 
same  statement  in  a  speech  recently  too.  He 
said:  "Nor  can  we  in  Ontario  assume,  as 
some  have  suggested,  that  we  can  continue 
to  load  the  mining  industry  with  tax  and 
other  basic  costs  of  refining."  What  a  lot  of 
prattle! 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Look  what's  going  to 
happen  in  British  Columbia.  They  had  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Without  a  doubt,  the  members 
of  this  government  are  not  for  real.  They're 
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just  not  for  real.  They've  never  looked  at  it, 
have  they?  Has  the  minister  looked  at  the 
annual  reports  of  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  to  find  out  what  the  production 
is  in  mining  and  what  the  tax  is  in  mining  in 
this  province?  The  public  accounts  for  1972 
show  that  the  then  Department  of  Mines  and 
Northern  Affairs  had  general  revenue  of  $16 
million.  That's  $16  million  in  provincial  tax. 
And  what  was  produced-$l,521,415,000 
worth  of  mineral  production.  And  we  got 
$16  million  in  provincial  tax! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Better  add  the  corpora- 
tion tax  and  the  income  tax. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'll  come  to  that.  Just  wait. 
I'm  going  to  come  to  that  one. 

That's  what  the  provincial  tax  was  on 
$1,521,415,000  worth  of  production.  And  the 
provincial  tax  was  $16  million! 

Mr.  P.  D.  Lawlor  (Lakeshore):  And  the 
Treasurer  assured  them  the  other  day,  "Not 
a  dime  more,  gentlemen." 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  "Not  a  dime  less,"  was  the 
assurance. 

Mr.  Martel:  Is  the  Treasurer  aware  that 
if  one  calculates  what  we  got  from  provin- 
cial mining  tax  last  year  on  his  predecessor's 
budget,  it  represents  one-third  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  Ontario  budget  for  last  year? 

Hon.   Mr.   White:   Plus   corporation  taxes, 
plus  capital  gains  tax- 
Mr.  Martel:  No.  I'll  come  to  the— 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Martel:  I'm  going  to  come  to  the 
corporation  tax.  Don't  get  excited. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Precious  little  on  that  too 
with  their  depletion  allowances,  depreciation 
allowance  and  the  various  types  of  allow- 
ances he  gives  them  gratis. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Maybe  the  members  would 
let  the  member  for  Sudbury  East  speak— 
that's  including  the  minister  too. 

Mr.  Lewis:  He's  doing  fine.  He  doesn't 
mind  a  little  interrupting. 

Mr.  Martel:  One-third  of  one  per  cent. 
That's  what  he  builds  an  economy  on,  is  it? 
That's  what  he  builds  an  industrial  nation 
on?  One-third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  budget? 


For  the  goods  and  services  that  we  need  in 
the  north  and  so  on— one-third  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  budget  is  financed  through  nat- 
ural resources,  the  mining  industry. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Look  at  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  Ontario  compared  to  Manitoba. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  can  tell  the  Treasurer  what 
the  unemployment  rate  is  in  Sudbury.  That's 
a  red  herring. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  That  is  not  the  same. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  can  show  him  many  areas 
in  northern  Ontario  where  the  unemployment 
rate  is  90  per  cent! 

Mr.  Martel:  I  can  show  him  Cornwall.  I 
can  show  him— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  Martel:  I  can  show  him  areas  of  the 
province  where  unemployment  is  20  per  cent. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Guindon)  will  tell  the  Treasurer  that.  He's  got 
20  per  cent  and  has  had  for  3%  years. 

Worry  about  Ontario?  I'm  talking  about 
money— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Where  is  the  standard  of 
living  the  highest  in  the  world? 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Right  here  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Martel:  They  tell  me— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  According  to  one  of  the 
economists, 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  they  tell  me  it's  fifth  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  Stokes:  What  is  the  unemployment  rate 
at  Sandy  Lake  or  Sachigo? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  not  a  high  standard  of 
living. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  latest  I've  read  said  that 
we  rank  No.  5.  But  that's  all  a  red  herring. 
The  minister  doesn't  want  to  listen. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  standard  of  living  in 
Zurich  is  terribly  high.  I  don't  think  we  reach 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  highest  standard  of 
living  in  the  world  is  right  here  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  typical  of  the  econo- 
mists. 
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Mr.  Lawlor:  Is  he  in  the  Treasurer's  pay, 
this  particular  guy?  They  will  say  anything  if 
you  pay  them  enough. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1972,  as  I 
indicated,  we  got  $16  million,  or  one  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  mineral  production.  We  had 
that  type  of  income  for  years  and  we've  got 
the  statements  by  "Leo  the  lollipop"  and  the 
Treasurer— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Okay,  Gomer  Pyle. 

Mr.  Martel:  —saying  that  they  in  fact  don't 
want  to  tax  them  too  much.  In  fact,  I  know 
why  he  says  that.  He  is  afraid  of  industry. 
For  example,  Henry  S.  Win  gate  recently  made 
a  statement  about  Manitoba.  By  the  way,  they 
are  now  paying  about  2.4  cents  on  the  dollar 
in  Manitoba,  as  was  reported  in  the  Toronto 
Star  just  recently;  2.3  cents  it  is,  on  the  value 
of  mineral  production  on  the  dollar.  That's 
a  great  amount,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Renwick:  How  much  does  Henry  Win- 
gate  make  a  year  now? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes.  It  says  here  in  a  recent 
editorial  of  the  Toronto  Star:  "Assuming  the 
return  in  Ontario  is  roughly  the  same,  a 
reasonable  assumption  given  the  similar  pat- 
tern of  fees  and  taxes,  Ontario  last  year  got 
back  $28  million  total."  In  other  words,  the 
federal  income  tax— and  we  want  to  come  to 
that  one;  where  this  government  has  been 
screaming  it  has  no  room  to  move— returns 
less  to  this  province  on  its  12  points  than  the 
province  gets  from  the  provincial  tax.  Less. 

In  1968,  on  a  total  value  of  mineral  pro- 
duction, Ontario's  share  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $16,334,000  and  from  the  federal 
government  we  got  back  $14  million. 

If  the  government  wants  room  to  move 
that's  the  place  to  move  into.  But  it  won't. 
That  indicates  a  total  return  to  Ontario  of 
2.26  cents  for  every  dollar  of  mineral  produc- 
tion in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  That's  what 
came  back  to  us  in  total  tax  revenues  from 
the  mining  industry. 

That's  very  similar  to  Manitoba  where  they 
get  2.3.  But  we  have  had  better  years.  We 
have  had  better  years.  In  fact,  in  1967  we  got 
0.89— not  even  one  per  cent— and  that  was  the 
banner  year,  the  first  year  we  broke  the  $1 
billion  mark. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  The  mining  industry  has  been 
working  toward  that  ever  since.  That  was  the 
peak. 


Mr.  Martel:  They  broke  the  $1  billion  mark 
and  they  had  a  rocket  on  the  front  of  their 
book.  We  finally  broke  the  $1  billion  mark, 
and  that  year,  on  $1,192,000,  we  got  $10 
million  tax  in  the  province,  or  0.89  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  It's  scandalous! 

Mr.  Martel:  Point-eight-nine  per  cent. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Those  mine  assessors  are 
really  terrific. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes.  They  should  fire  that 
whole  crappy  department. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  They  really  work  overtime, 
those  fellows. 

Mr.  Martel:  Point-eight-nine,  Mr.  Minister. 
If  we  want  to  go  down  through  the  years 
very  quickly  on  provincial  tax  alone  in  the 
mining  area,  from  1966  on— I  bothered  to 
look  it  up-$14,800,000  in  1966,  on  almost  $1 
billion  dollars  of  production;  1967,  as  I  said, 
the  barmer  year  when  they  finally  broke  the 
$1  billion  mark.  It  was  seen  in  the  magazine 
or  the  annual  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  No  thanks  to  the  mem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Martel:  No.  What  did  Ontario  get  on 
$1,192  billion  of  mineral  production?  Our 
share,  in  provincial  tax  was  $10,640,000  or 
0.89  per  cent. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  boy! 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  govermnent  actually  pays 
them  to  take  it  away. 

Mr.  Martel:  Why  not  just  close  it  down? 

Mr.  Lawlor:  Of  course  the  minister  has 
nothing  to  say. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Treasurer  can  go  back 
and  take  a  40  per  cent  increase  on  every 
citizen  of  this  province,  but  he  won't  go  back 
here  and  get  a  chunk  of  the  action,  will  he? 
No  way. 

An  Hon.  member:  No. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He's  only  the  Treasurer. 
Don't  bother  him.  That's  in  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources'  hands;  he's  got  control  of 
that.  He  wouldn't  let  the  Treasurer  touch  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  There  are  pretty  wild 
statements  coming  from  that  side  of  the 
House. 
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Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  a  concrete  factual 
statement.  The  minister  wouldn't  recognize  it. 

Mr.  Mattel:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  greatest 
of  respect,  the  figures  I  have  are  right  from 
the  last  seven  years  of  the  mining  report. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Take  the  blinkers  off 
and  see  what  is  happening  in  the  mining 
industry. 

An  hon.  member:  The  member  for  Sud- 
bury East  keeps  saying  the  same  thing. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Maitel:  Sure,  because  it  doesn't  sink 
in. 

An  hon.  member:  The  same  old  record 
always  there;  he  never  stops. 

Mr.  Renwick:  Now  the  government  is 
going  to  give  in  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry. 

Mr.  Foulds:  It  is  a  restatement  for  the 
Tory  backbenchers  who  condescend  to  show 
up. 

Mr.  Renwick:  It  is  the  right  story  and 
they  know  it. 

Mr.  Martel:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  highest  the 
government  ever  extracted  in  provincial  tax 
from  the  industry  was  1.5  per  cent.  That  was 
1971. 

An  hon.  member:  That  was  for  all  the 
fruits  of  their  industry. 

Mr.  Martel:  Then  it  dropped  to  1.05  per 
cent  last  year  on  mineral  production. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Somebody  has  to  be 
responsible. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  know  what  the  minister  is 
going  to  say.  What  about  the  other  tax?  I 
only  have  1968  and  some  figures  from  Eric 
Kierans.  But  1968  provincial  and  federal— the 
whole  bag— we  got  about  $30  million.  That 
represented  2.26  per  cent  on  every  doUar  of 
production.  Thats  what  is  going  on  in 
Manitoba;  that's  why  the  Eric  Kierans  report. 
In  Manitoba,  they  now  get  2.3  cents  for 
every  dollar  of  mineral  production. 

That's  the  whole  total  tax  picture.  That's 
what  it  is  in  Ontario.  The  government  is 
afraid  to  look  at  it,  because  it  is  afraid  of 
people  like  Henry  S.  Wingate. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Oh,  nol 


Mr.  Martel:  When  he  was  chastising 
Manitoba  for  increasing  it,  Henry  S.  Wingate 
made  the  following  statement: 

Regrettably,  the  Manitoba  government 
during  the  year  made  effective  increased 
income  tax  rates  and  enacted  an  increase 
in  its  mining  royalty  tax.  This  means  that 
individuals  and  industry  in  Manitoba  are 
paying  the  highest  income  taxes  and  that 
effective  mining  royalty  taxes  are  amongst 
the  highest  in  Canada. 

That  wouldn't  be  hard  to  beat,  to  be  higher 
than  anything  in  Canada.  He  said: 

Such  high  taxation  can  only  deter  new 

mining   investment   and   expansion   in   the 

province. 

That  is  the  big  threat.  They  hold  a  big  club 
over  the  government.  Rather  than  tax  them, 
the  government  says,  "Go  ahead,  boys,  holler 
out.  We  don't  mind  a  one  per  cent  return." 

But  the  government  can  turn  around  and 
it  can  put  two  per  cenjt  on  the  people  right 
across  the  board— the  poor,  the  near-poor  and 
the  middle  income.  It  can  put  two  per  cent 
on  them,  or  a  40  per  cent  increase,  and  it 
won't  even  look  at  it.  By  the  way,  do  mem- 
bers know  what  Henry  S.  Wingate's  salary 
was  in  1970?  It  was  $360,000. 

Mr.  Renwick:  What's  his  pension  now  that 
he's  kicked  out? 

Mr.  Martel:  It's  kind  of  tough  for  him  to 

struggle. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  has  a  right  to  talk! 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  What  tax  does  he  pay? 

Mr.  Martel:  He  used  to  take  it  in  stock 
options. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  spends  most  of  it  in 
New  Yoric. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Foulds:  He  is  a  little  overpaid. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  spends  most  of  it  in  New 
York  because  he  runs  a  company  down  there. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Plus  his  qxpense  accoimt. 

Mr.  Renwick:  He  gets  paid  in  United 
States  dollars  for  selling  out  the  ore  body  of 
Ontario. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  How  much  retail  sales 
tax  does  he  pay? 
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Mr.  Foulds:  He  doesn't  buy  anything. 

Mr.  Martel:  What  does  he  buy? 
We  talked  about  where  the  Treasurer  can 
move  in.  I  just  want  to  quote  one  figvu-e. 

Mr.  Lawlor:  He  also  spends  a  good  deal 
of  time  in  the  Bahamas. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister  has  always  stated 
—and  I  have  listened  and  I've  read  his 
speeches,  both  his  and  his  predecessors— that 
they  went  to  Ottawa- 
Mr.  Renwick:  Where  does  the  president  of 
Inco  live  that  the  Premier  is  taking  with  him. 

Mr.  Martel:  —and  they  had  no  room  to 
move.  I'm  just  going  to  quote  one  figure, 
and  this  will  show  the  Treasurer  where  he 
has  room  to  move  in  the  Natural  Resources 
field.  Nearly  $500  million  of  the  profits  of 
metal  mining  companies  and  nearly  $400 
million  of  the  profits  of  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers were  untouched  by  federal  income 
tax  in  1969. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Untouched! 

Mr.  Martel:  Untouched!  This  was  not  an 
unusual  year  for  these  two  sectors.  For  the 
four  years  1965-1968  the  corporations  paid 
taxes  on  13  per  cent— that  is  the  mining— and 
5.7  per  cent— that  is  oil— 13  per  cent  on 
minerals— of  their  profits  respectively. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Rhodes  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  Was 
that  federal? 

Mr.  Martel:  Federal.  That  gives  this  prov- 
ince the  right  to  move  in  on  that  area  and 
if  the  government  doesn't  want  to  do  it,  as 
Kierans  eventually  gets  around  to  saying,  it 
is  afraid  to  take  the  companies  on.  The  last 
figure:  Leaving  approximately  $1,500  million 
of  mining  profits  and  $750  million  of  oil  and 
gas  profits  free  from  corporate  income  tax 
from  1965  to  1968;  and  the  same  goes  on. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Are  those  national  figures? 

Mr.  Martel:  Those  are  national  figures. 

Mr.  Rhodes:  Make  that  clear. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  don't  want  to  mislead  any- 
one. I  am  saying  that  in  four  years  there  is 
$1.5  billion  of  profit  in  metal  mining,  and 
there  was  no  tax  on  that  amount  of  profit. 
If  this  province  and  if  this  Treasurer  were 
sincere  in  wanting  to  move  in  a  tax  area 
to  have  room— and  I  have  heard  him  say  he 
needed  room  to  move— there  is  the  area  to 
move  in  on.   It  is  not   on  the  residents   of 


Ontario  but  it  is  on  those  beggars  who  have 
never  paid,  and  the  minister  can  use  all  the 
red  herring  he  wants. 

In  fact,  it  is  interesting— I  go  back  to  one 
of  my  favourite  companies;  I  have  a  lot  of 
love  for  them— in  1971,  I  hope  the  Treasurer 
hears  this  because  it  shows  who  pays  the 
share  of  tax,  Inco  made  $210  million  and 
$94  million  of  it  was  clear  profit.  When  it 
came  to  paying  income  tax  the  government 
declined  and  said,  "Don't  pay  us;  we  will 
pay  you." 

On  a  clear  profit  of  $94  million  not  a  single 
cent  was  collected  in  income  tax  while  the 
government  in  1971  gave  Inco  a  tax  credit 
of  $2,800,000. 

By  comparison,  the  non-corporate  citizens 
of  Sudbury— the  people  the  Treasurer  is  tax- 
ing today— in  that  year  he  will  recall,  were 
earning  an  average  $7,530  per  worker.  They 
paid  income  taxes  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent 
of  taxable  income.  The  mining  industry  paid 
nothing  in  that  area  and  our  total  tax  in  the 
province  for  1971  from  mining  was  $25  mil- 
lion. 

Out  of  that,  Inco  didn't  pay  any  to  Ontario 
because  it  didn't  pay  any  corporation  tax  in 
the  federal  field.  We  have  a  return  to  the 
province  of  1.5  per  cent. 

I  suggest  to  the  minister  in  winding  up, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  he  needs  revenue— and  he 
claims  he  does;  I  am  not  sure;  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  that  point  with  him— where  to  go 
to  get  those  revenues  is  from  those  people 
who  aren't  paying.  He  doesn't  go  back  to 
the  citizens. 

I  say  to  the  Treasurer,  "Have  a  look  to 
see  if,  in  fact,  companies  are  paying  their 
fair  share."  I  want  to  know  before  this  debate 
is  over  if  he  thinks  $16  million  last  year  is 
a  fair  share?  I  don't  think  it  is.  Let  him 
have  a  look  at  it  and  have  his  tax  experts 
work  on  it  for  the  whole  weekend.  They 
worked  all  last  weekend  apparently,  or  the 
Treasurer  did,  in  that  lost  weekend.  Let  him 
have  a  look  and  if  he  needs  tax  dollars  then 
that's  where  he  moves. 

I  might  just  indicate  how  much  I  think  he 
might  be  able  to  extract  from  those  beggars 
if  he  had  a  little  bit  of  courage.  They'll 
threaten  to  move  out;  there's  no  doubt  about 
it. 

Mr.  F.  Young  (Yorkview):  How  can  they 
move  out  the  ore  bodies  and  smelters? 

Mr.  Martel:  I  have  no  illusions  about  them 
not  threatening  to  move  out,  but— 
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Mr.  Young:  They  can't  take  ore  bodies 
with  them. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  Minister  of  Natural  Re- 
sources might  give  them  a  big  cable  and  they 
could  drag  the  mines  to  the  States  with  them. 
Or  when  they're  finished  with  that,  they'll 
open  up  the  ones  in  Guatemala  and  in  New 
Caledonia  and  use  our  capital  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  They  could  leave  it  in 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Martel:  Yes,  leave  it!  With  what  they're 
getting,  it  might  be  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Germa:  It's  better  in  the  grovmd. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  got  one- third  of  one  per 
cent  of  last  year's  budget  and  one  per  cent  a 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Let's  leave  it  in  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Martel:  We  might  include  a  15  per 
cent  tax  on  the  value  of  production,  a  10 
per  cent  per  ton  levy  on  reserves  and  a 
doubling  of  the  present  acreage  taxes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Let's  leave  it  in  the 
ground. 

Mr.  Martel:  The  minister  is  so  far  in  the 
hip  pocket  of  the  companies  it's  not  even 
funny!  He  hasn't  even  got  the  courage  to 
look  at  it.  That  whole  ministry  of  his  is  filled 
with  ex-company  flunkies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Table  that  speech  and 
say  it  again  six  years  from  now. 


Mr.  Martel:  I  challenge  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  to  establish  an  independent 
committee  of  economists,  free  of  the  flunkies 
in  his  ministry,  to  find  out  if  we're  getting  our 
fair  share.  He  hasn't  got  the  guts  to  do  it! 
Let  him  put  his  money  where  his  mouth  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Look  at  the  member's 
friends  in  Manitoba— what  did  they  do  in 
Manitoba? 

Mr.  Martel:  Let  him  put  his  money  where 
his  mouth  is!  He  is  the  man  who  has  the 
power  to  do  it.  Let  him  put  his  money  where 
his  mouth  is. 

An  hon.  member:  Bring  in  Eric  Kierans. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Will  the  hon.  member  for 
Sudbury  East  get  back  to  Bill  98  again, 
please? 

Mr.  Martel:  Well,  he  provokes  me!  He  pro- 
vokes me  no  end  because  he  is  so  far  in  the 
hip  pockets— so  is  that  government— of  the 
mining  barons.  They're  robber  barons. 

Let  him  establish  a  committee— if  he  has 
the  courage— an  independent  committee  of 
economists  to  find  out  if  we're  getting  our 
fair  share.  The  government  just  hasn't  got  the 
courage  to  do  it,  least  of  all  the  minister  re- 
sponsible for  it. 

That's  why  I  think  the  Treasurer  might 
take  that  over  and  get  it  to  the  Minister  of 
Revenue  (Mr.  Grossman)  because  it  doesn't 
belong  in  that  department.  I  beg  the  minister 
to  reconsider.  I  ask  him  to  get  the  money 
from  the  source  that  isn't  taxed  and  relieve 
the  burden  on  those  people  who  can  ill- 
afford  more  taxation. 


Mr.  Martel:  That's  right,  the  whole  minis-  Mr-  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Kent. 


try. 

Mr.  I.  Deans  (Wentworth):  Yes,  it  is  un- 
fortimate  that  he  has  to  give  it  over  and 
over  again. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  whole  ministry  of  his— 

Mr.  Deans:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  listen 
and  do  something  about  it? 

Mr.  Germa:  Why  doesn't  the  minister  cor- 
rect it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  The  member  just  isn't 
making  sense. 

Mr.  Martel:  If  I'm  not  making  sense  I  chal- 
lenge the  Minister  of  Natural  Resources— 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  The  NDP's  friends  in 
Manitoba  did  it  and  where  did  it  get  them? 


Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  add  my 
objections  to  the  increase  in  the  sales  tax  in 
Bill  98. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Is  the  member  in  favour 
of  the  farm  package  we  put  in  that  budget? 

Mr.  Spence:  Will  the  Treasurer  just  wait 
tfll  I  get  through? 

Mr.  R.  F.  Nixon  (Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion): Well,  it's  improved  a  little  bit  since 
he  retracted  on  the  energy  tax. 

Mr.  Spence:  That's  right.  It's  been  talked 
about  for  years  and  nouiing  has  been  done 
until  now;  but  that  was  an  improvement  to 
the  budget.  But  this  sales  tax  that  has  been 
annoimced  in  the  budget!  The  tax  on  energy 
and  fuel  created  a  furore  across  the  province 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  criticism  of  my 
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leader  and  of  our  financial  critic,  and  the 
criticism  of  the  NDP  and  the  furore  of  the 
people  across  the  province,  the  Treasurer 
withdrew  that  tax,  which  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Now  under  Bill  98,  he  is  increasing  the 
sales  tax  from  five  to  seven  per  cent,  which 
is  a  regressive  tax.  It  is  an  inflationary  tax 
that  falls  on  the  rich  as  well  as  the  low- 
income  people  and  creates  a  greater  hard- 
ship on  those  who  are  in  the  low-income 
gioup  than  it  does  on  the  higher-income 
people.  I  think  it's  unfair  to  the  low-income 
people  in  this  province,  and  I  think  there 
can  be  and  should  be  other  methods  or  other 
ways  to  collect  taxes  if  the  government  needs 
them.  I  think  that  the  sales  tax  is  just  a  little 
unfair  to  those  in  the  low-income  bracket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  criticism  of  my  leader 
and  our  financial  critic  and  the  NDP,  the 
minister  withdrew  the  tax  on  fuel  or  energy. 
With  this  criticism  which  has  been  offered 
on  Bill  98,  I  expect  that  the  Treasurer  will 
withdraw  this  increase  in  the  sales  tax  in 
this  province.  We  hope  so  anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  want  to  re-echo  the 
criticism  that  has  been  offered  by  my  col- 
leagues yesterday  and  today,  but  there  are 
some  points  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
Treasurer's  attention— that  this  sales  tax  is 
inflationary  and  affects  the  prices  of  the  food 
that  the  people  of  this  province  eat.  I  don't 
think  this  has  been  brought  out  as  yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  this  Legislature. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  canning  industry 
in  this  province.  I  come  from  an  area  where 
there  are  tremendous  amounts  of  tomatoes 
grown,  and  the  farmers  enter  into  a  contract 
with  these  canning  companies  to  produce 
tomatoes.  The  canning  companies  supply  the 
farmers  with  hampers.  Now,  a  five  per  cent 
sales  tax  has  been  paid  on  these  hampers  in 
the  past,  and  also  on  the  cans  that  are 
bought  by  the  canning  company  to  be  used 
in  the  canning  of  tomatoes. 

And  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  label 
which  goes  on  the  can,  which  is  another  five 
per  cent.  So  naturally  the  canning  companies 
add  that  extra  five  per  cent  on  the  supplies 
that  are  needed  in  the  canning  industry,  and 
the  consumer  has  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  too  that  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  had  the  ladies  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  protesting  the  increased  price  of 
food.  As  a  small  illustration,  there  is  the 
paper  that  is  used  by  the  butcher  to  wrap 
the  meat;  there  was  another  five  per  cent 
sales  tax  put  on  that.  The  butcher,  naturally, 
adds  that  on  the  the  selling  price.  And  so 


when  you  increase  the  sales  tax,  naturally  it 
is  put  on  the  price  to  the  consumer— and  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  it. 

So,  I  think  raising  the  sales  tax  is  very  in- 
flationary in  the  way  it  affects  the  people  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  I  think  myself  that 
a  graduated  income  tax  is  a  fairer  way,  if  the 
government  is  in  great  need  of  more  revenue. 
And  it  falls  on  those  who  are  most  able  to 
pay. 

I  was  very  disappointed  to  understand  in 
this  Bill  98— and  I  didn't  read  anything  about 
it— that  the  government  is  asking  the  busi- 
nessmen of  this  province  to  collect  a  sales 
tax  for  the  goverrmient  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

Now,  we  have  big  businesses  who  can  do 
that  without  too  much  harm.  But  the  small 
businessman  in  this  province  is  struggling  for 
existence.  And  so  he  has  to  buy  cash  regis- 
ters, he  has  to  give  his  time  in  order  to 
create  this  service  for  the  government  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario. 

I  think  that  these  small  businessmen,  or 
the  businessmen  of  this  province,  should  re- 
ceive some  remuneration  for  carrying  out 
this  service  for  the  government  of  Ontario. 
In  this  day  and  age,  nobody  can  work  for 
nothing. 

I  would  hope  the  minister  would  recon- 
sider, Mr.  Speaker,  and  see  that  some  of  the 
small  businessmen  be  given  some  remunera- 
tion for  their  work  and  their  efforts  in  col- 
lecting this  sales  tax,  if  it  goes  into  force. 

I  might  say  that  clothing  has  been  taxed 
in  this  province.  I  think  that's  a  hardship.  It 
is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  government 
would  tax  clothing.  I  would  like  to  see  it,  if 
this  Act  goes  into  force,  exempt  clothing; 
because  clothing  is  as  much  a  need  as  food, 
as  much  a  need  as  heat.  I  would  ask  the 
provincial  Treasurer,  if  he  has  any  heart  at 
all,  that  clothing  for  adults  in  this  province 
be  exempted. 

Now,  there  are  many  other  things  that  I 
could  say  in  regard  to  this,  but  I  think  the 
Treasurer  should  reconsider  this.  It  is  an 
unfair  tax.  It  falls  on  the  little  man  with 
greater  force  than  it  does  on  the  man  in  the 
high  income  bracket  and  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Treasiuer  will  reconsider  this.  He  did 
reconsider  the  tax  on  energy  and  fuel  and  I 
would  expect,  after  hearing  the  criticism  from 
every  party  in  this  House,  that  he  will  do  the 
same  thing  as  he  did  with  the  fuel  and  the 
energy  tax. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we 
should  adjourn  the  debate.  I  move  the  ad- 
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joumment  until  the  Treasurer  comes  back. 
Perhaps  he  is  lurking  in  the  corridors.  In  that 
case  he  might  wish  to  appear  before  we  take 
the  vote  on  it.  I  would  so  move,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Cassidy  moves  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate.  All  in  favour  of 
the- 

Mr.  Cassidy:  I  am  willing  to  withdraw  it 
if  that  spectre  coming  in  is  the  minister.  Yes. 
I  would  withdraw  my  motion  then,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Drea:  Saved  by  my  hand! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  that's  right,  I  appreciate 
that,  yes,  and  somebody  swiftly  running  out 
in  order  to  call  in  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  members  that  I  had  to  leave  the  room 
for  a  very  important  purpose. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  the 
minister's  problem,  we  wonder  that  he 
absents  himself  so  often. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  members  have 
spoken  on  this  side.  I  want  to  take  up  the 
question  of  regressivity  in  the  budget,  be- 
cause I  don't  think  that  the  minister  is  at  all 
aware  of  the  impact  of  his  budget.  He  is 
either  ill-advised  or  else  he  is  showing 
duplicity  to  this  House  in  the  kind  of  com- 
ments that  he  has  brought  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  had  a  number  of 
choices  in  the  budget.  He  could  have  raised 
the  income  tax  if  he  had  to,  if  he  felt  that 
his  expenditure  and  revenue  estimates  had  to 
be  met.  We  disagree  on  that. 

Mr.  Martel:  That  would  have  been  the 
fairest  place. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  correct.  It  would  have 
been  the  fairest  place  and  Ontario  in  fact 
now  has  got  the  lowest  rate  of  income  tax  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  Martel:  It  would  hit  his  financial 
friends  more. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  As  the  member  for  Sudbury 
East  mentioned,  he  could  have  raised  the 
resources  tax.  He  could  have  touched  the 
sacred  area  of  corporation  tax.  But  no,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  chose  once  again  to  hit  the 
ordinary  taxpayers  of  the  province. 

He  hit  them  with  a  $340  million  sales  tax 
increase  and  then  proceeded  to  try  to  explain 
his  way  out  of  it.  He  is  trying  to  explainj 
that  somehow  it's  not  really  going  to  hurt  at 


all,  that  somehow  between  the  municipal  tax 
credits,  the  payments  to  municipalities  and 
the  tax  credit  for  sales  tax  which  is  being 
given,  that  people  will  be  better  oflF  than 
before. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  do  some  basic 
arithmetic  with  the  minister.  There  are  about 
seven  million  people  in  this  province.  His 
tax  wiU  raise  $340  million  in  a  full  year. 
That's  $50  per  person  on  average  of  $200  on 
average  for  a  family  of  four  and  that  will  be 
paid  by  individual  taxpayers  and  wdll  not  be 
foUowed  through  other  parts  of  the  tax 
system.  If  he  wants  to  work  it  out  in  terms 
of  the  population  over  the  age  of  15,  which 
accounts  for  most  of  the  consumption  and 
excludes  children,  then  it  is  something  like 
$70  to  $75  for  each  and  every  Ontario 
resident  over  the  age  of  15. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  then  does  a  $28  or  a 
$36  tax  credit  allowed  to  families  of  four  or 
three  compensate  just  for  the  increase  in  tax, 
or  just  for  the  tax?  How  does  it  even  account 
for  the  increase?  I  have  some  figures  here 
which  suggest  it  will  not  even  do  that. 

The  minister  says  that  sales  tax  is  more 
progressive  than  income  tax.  He  said  it  in  the 
House  the  other  day.  I  hate  to  throw  Mr. 
Maslove's  book  at  him  again  but  I  have  been 
looking  at  it  with  some  interest,  because 
frankly  the  minister  is  cockeyed  and  his  ad- 
visers are  cockeyed  if  they  keep  on  telling 
him  that  he  can  say  that  kind  of  thing.  The 
studies  which  have  been  done  indicate  that 
the  sales  tax  is  a  regressive  tax,  that  it  is  a 
proportionate  tax  at  certain  income  levels,  but 
then  when  you  get  into  the  levels  of  income 
of  over  $10,000,  it  is  decidedly  regressive.  In 
other  words,  it  takes  proportionately  less  from 
the  rich  than  it  does  from  people  on  middle 
incomes,  and  when  you  go  down  below 
middle  incomes  you  find  the  incidence  of 
sales  tax  is  the  greatest  at  the  very  poorest 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  incidence  of  the 
Ontario  sales  tax  at  the  present  rate,  prior 
to  May  1,  is  about  2.4  per  cent.  But  people 
earning  over  $10,000  universally  pay  less 
than  2.4  per  cent,  while  people  earning  under 
$10,000  universally  pay  more  than  that 
amount.  In  fact,  at  $3,000  the  sales  tax 
incidence  is  three  per  cent  of  that  very  small 
income.  By  the  time  we  get  up  to  $12,000 
it  is  down  to  2.4  per  cent,  and  by  the  time  we 
get  to  $15,000  it  is  1.8  per  cent.  Now  that  is 
not  a  progressive  tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  at  the 
income  tax,  at  the  lowest  income  I  have  just 
quoted,   the   tax   is   about  five   per   cent   of 
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income,  while  up  at  the  highest  level  it  is 
about  16  per  cent.  That's  not  a  very  progres- 
sive tax  either,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  is  an 
awful  lot  better  than  the  tax  which  takes 
proportionately  more  from  the  poor  than  it 
takes  from  the  rich. 

I  made  a  calculation  here  to  see  what 
people  actually  pay.  At  $3,000  income,  they 
now  pay  $90  in  sales  tax,  and  they  will  pay 
approximately  $36  more  as  a  result  of  the 
40  per  cent  tax  increase  the  minister  has 
brought  in.  A  family  of  three  or  four  just 
might  get  enough  back  to  compensate  for 
the  increase  in  sales  tax  but  nothing  to  com- 
pensate for  the  regressivity  of  the  original 
tax. 

When  we  get  up  to  the  $9,000  level,  which 
isn't  a  very  high  level  of  income  in  cities  like 
Toronto  or  Ottawa— one  can't  afford  to  buy 
a  house  or  even  to  pay  the  rents  being 
charged  in  many  parts  of  these  cities  on  that 
income;  it  is  very  diflBcuIt  to  keep  family 
together  on  that  income— but  at  the  $9,000 
level  people  will  pay  about  $234  at  the 
present  rate  of  tax,  and  they  will  have  an- 
other $92  to  pay  because  of  the  minister's 
increase. 

The  minister  is  pulling  out  the  figures  that 
he  passed  around  to  the  press;  and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  figures  are  phoney.  They  make 
no  sense  at  all.  Those  figures  do  not  stack 
up  against  any  other  studies  that  have  been 
done  about  the  amounts  that  people  pay.  The 
minister  is  asking  us  to  believe  that  a  family 
with  $10,000  of  income  spends  only  $1,400  a 
year  on  taxable  commodities.  Now  that  is 
verv  hard  to  believe.  In  fact,  it  is  incredible 
to  believe  that  it  would  be  that  little. 

The  minister  ignores  that  shelter  costs  in- 
clude an  element  of  sales  tax.  Home  main- 
tenance costs  include  an  element  of  sales 
tax.  Grocery  store  purchases  include  a  sub- 
stantial element  of  sales  tax  on  things  like 
soap,  cleaning  materials,  mops  and  brooms, 
soda  pop  for  the  kids,  chocolate  bars  and 
all  sorts  of  other  items  bought  at  the  grocery 
store.  These  figures  just  don't  make  any  sense 
at  all,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Let  me  just  say  in  connection  with  tax 
credits  that,  according  to  Maslove's  figures, 
the  incidence  of  sales  tax  on  people  in  the 
$3,000  range  will  go  down  to  1.8  per  cent. 
And  the  tax  is  infinitesimally  progressive  if 
we  go  up  to  the  $6,000,  $9,000  and  $12,000 
ranges,  because  at  those  levels  about  2.2  per 
cent  of  income  will  be  paid  on  the  provincial 
sales  tax  at  the  new  rate,  including  the  tax 
credit.  But  that  is  a  very  mild  form  of  pro- 
gressivity. 


What  about  the  one-third  of  Ontario  fam- 
ilies who  have  incomes  of  over  $12,000? 
When  we  come  to  them  we  find  that  the 
incidence  of  sales  tax  on  them  is  only  1.6 
per  cent  with  the  tax  credits  and  the  new 
rates.  And  if  you  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  1.6  per 
cent  incidence  is  a  lower  rate  of  tax  than  is 
being  charged  on  people  earning  $3,000  a 
year.  That  is  ridiculous. 

It  is  a  completely  regressive  tax,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  indicates  to  us,  if  I  can  get 
beyond  these  figures,  that  the  minister  simply 
doesn't  know  the  kind  of  lives  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  in  the  province  are  leading. 
The  minister  says  Ontario  has  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world.  Well,  some 
Ontarians  have  a  very  high  standard  of  living, 
granted. 

Mr.  Mattel:  He  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  minister  is  beguiling  him- 
self with  averages.  There  are  two  or  2% 
million  Ontarians,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  have  a 
very  low  standard  of  living,  many  of  whom 
live  at  below  a  subsistance  level;  many 
of  whom  are  going  steadily  into  debt;  many 
of  whom  cannot  aflFord  to  give  to  their  chil- 
dren an  adequate  diet,  adequate  clothing  or 
other  essentials  in  order  to  help  their  healthy 
development. 

That's  what's  happening  in  this  supposedly 
affluent  province.  If  you  go  to  other  countries 
which  in  theory  have  a  lower  standard  of 
living,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  find  that  they 
treat  their  children  in  their  poorest  income 
groups  an  awful  lot  better  than  we  do  in  this 
supposedly  rich  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister  said  in  his  bud- 
get he  wanted  to  enrich  the  tax  credit  system 
to  ensure  that  the  burden  of  the  tax  increase 
will  fall  on  our  more  prosperous  taxpayers. 
Now  when  he  replies  in  this  debate  I  wish 
that  he  would  explain  how  it  is  that  ensuring 
the  burden  of  the  tax  would  fall  on  more 
prosperous  taxpayers  entails  charging  a  higher 
rate  of  tax  to  people  earning  under  $10,000 
a  year,  with  the  sales  tax,  than  the  people 
earning  over  $10,000  a  year.  That  just  doesn't 
ring  true. 

The  minister  also  had  a  rather  specious 
argument  in  the  debate  just  recently.  He  said; 
"For  every  nickel  that  low-income  families 
pay,  they  get  a  dollar  back." 

Well,  I  worked  this  one  out.  I  took  a  single 
taxpayer,  with  $2,000  income;  he'll  get  $16 
back  from  the  minister's  tax  credit— $16.  If 
they  are  going  to  pay  a  nickel  for  every  dollar 
they  get  back,  that  means  that  they  will  pay 
80  cents  in  extra  tax  to  the  minister.  That 
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means  in  turn,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  taxpayer 
earning  $2,000  is  so  close  to  the  subsistence 
line  that  he  can  aflPord  80  cents  a  week  or  $40 
a  year  to  buy  untaxable  items.  Taxable  items 
such  as  soap  and  toilet  paper,  suds  to  do  his 
washing  with—  there  are  a  number  of  things 
in  the  minister's  tax,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  are 
essentials  and  which  are  not  luxuries  and 
which  cannot  be  avoided  and  80  cents  a  week 
is  all  that  the  minister  would  allow  to  be 
spent  on  that, 

Mr.  Martel:  Maybe  they  can  eat  goldfish. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Or  the  other  explanation  is 
this.  That  the  minister,  dealing  in  hyperbole, 
has  reckoned  that  for  every  dollar  of  welfare 
or  social  assistance  a  low-income  family  re- 
ceives, it  will  pay  a  nickel's  worth  of  tax. 
Maybe  that  is  what  he  meant. 

In  that  case  he  was  completely  irrelevant 
to  the  argument  being  made  on  this  side.  He 
was  completely  misleading  and  the  minister 
has  been  misleading,  Mr.  Speaker,  right 
through  this  piece. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  The  member  has. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Is  that  what  he  meant  by  the 
dollar-nickel  analogy? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Is  that  what  he  meant? 

Mr.  Lewis:  What  did  he  mean  by  the 
nickel-dollar  reference? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  will  deal  with  it  when 
my  turn  comes. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Treasurer  will  work 
on  it  over  the  weekend. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Hell  deal  with  it-okay.  Well, 
the  minister  puts  out  erroneous  figures  which 
are  not  to  be  trusted.  The  minister  launches 
specious  remarks  in  the  House.  The  minister, 
against  the  evidence  of  Maslove,  against  the 
evidence  of  Orland  Nelson  in  the  Canadian 
Tax  Journal  and  other  experts,  tries  to  tell  us 
that  the  sales  tax  is  more  progressive  than  the 
income  tax.  The  minister  simply  does  not 
understand  the  tax  system  over  which  he  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  didn't  say  that. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Yes,  he  did.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  is  in  Hansard  of  a  couple  of 
days  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Not  more  progressive— no 
I  didn't.  Give  me  the  reference. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  My  leader  will  find  the  refer- 
ence; we  have  treasured  it,  Mr.  Speaker. 


I  would  just  like  to  diverge  for  a  minute 
to  ask  who  benefits  from  this,  because  the 
minister  will  undoubtedly  get  up  in  the  House 
in  a  few  days  when  this  debate  is  ending  to 
tell  us  about  the  wonderful  things  he  is  doing 
with  the  revenues  being  raised  by  the  sales 
tax. 

Mr.  Martel:  I  think  he's  selling  sweaters. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right.  One  of  the  things 
he  is  doing  is  he  is  giving  only  half  of  that 
revenue  back  to  the  municipahties  in  an 
effort  to  reduce  their  tax  rates  by  about  six 
per  cent. 

Here  we  are.  Page  1073  of  Hansard,  April 
17,    1973.    The    minister   interjected: 

Oh,  come  now;  the  sales  tax  is  not  as  regressive 
as  a  personal  income  tax. 

And  that  is  a  direct  quote  from  the  minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  order,  at  no  time,  in  any  place,  have  I  ever 
said  the  retail  sales  tax  was  more  progressive 
than  the  income  tax,  because  I  know  it  is  not. 
If  this  interjection  of  mine  has  been  im- 
properly recorded,  I  set  the  record  straight 
now. 

What  I  did  say  was  that  the  retail  sales  tax, 
with  the  credits,  is  much  more  progressive 
than  it  was;  while  the  personal  income  tax, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Turner's  changes,  is  less  pro- 
gressive than  it  was— therefore,  they  now  have 
a  comparable  degree  of  progressivity. 

Mr.  Lewis:  It  was  better  the  first  time.  The 
Treasurer  must  have  said  that  the  first  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  White.  Look  at  the  budget! 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  the  Treasurer  certainly 
didn't  say  it  in  the  interjection  before. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  So,  the  minister  is  saying  that 
the  new  sales  tax  is  just  as  progressive  as 
Finance  Minister  Tvirner's  income  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  It's  more  progressive. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It's  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Our  credits  make  it  more 
progressive;  and  Mr.  Turner's  changes  in  the 
income  tax  make  it  less  progressive. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  So, 
the  Treasurer  was  quoted  right  in  Hansard  on 
the  changes? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  The  Treasiwer  is  saying  that  it 
is  more  progressive  than  Mr,  Turner's  income 
tax.  Those  are  the  words  the  minister  used, 
I  believe.  Well,  I  guess  he'll  stand  on  the 
record  on  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  isn't  true  and. 
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in  fact,  the  federal  income  tax  changes— which 
were  greatly  influenced,  I  might  say,  by  the 
New  Democratic  Party— had  created  much 
more  progressivity  in  that  tax  system  than  has 
ever  existed  before— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —because  the  benefits  of  the 
tax  reductions  there  were  directed  almost 
exclusively  to  people  in  the  income  ranges 
of  under  $10,000  a  year.  I  just  don't  know 
who  is  advising  the  minister. 

If  I  can  return,  let's  look  at  where  that 
$180  million,  which  is  the  chief- 
Mr.  Martel:  Is  the  minister  slipping  lately? 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Yes,  he  is. 

Where  is  the  $180  million  for  municipal- 
ities actually  going  to  wind  up?  The  minister's 
tables  erroneously  state  that  that  money  is  go- 
ing to  go  to  the  homeowner— $15,  $25,  $70 
in  property  tax  reductions. 

The  implication  is  that  people  will  get 
back  on  the  swings  what  they  lose  on  the 
roundabouts;  that  what  they  pay  in  extra 
sales  tax  they  will  get  in  substance,  or  in  large 
part,  back  through  the  property  tax;  that  the 
device  in  using  a  regressive  tax  increase  to 
combat  a  regressive  tax  at  the  mimicipal  level 
is  justifiable  in  this  province. 

Well,  I  don't  know  if  the  minister  realizes 
it,  but  out  of  that  $180  million  benefit  to 
municipalities,  and  assuming  that  that  was  all 
passed  back  to  the  mimicipalities,  more  than 
40  per  cent  wotddn't  go  to  homeowners  and 
tenants  at  all.  It  would  go  to  businesses  and 
corporations  who  pay  that  proportion  of  the 
municipal  tax. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  And  it  staggers  us  that  the 
minister  could  not  have  on  the  precedents 
of  previous  holders  of  his  office  ensured 
that  all  of  the  benefit  of  that  $180  million 
went  to  tenants  and  to  owners  and  it  was  not 
passed  back  to  corporations;  that  is  that  a 
differential  tax  rate  be  further  introduced 
from  what  exists  right  now. 

Then,  the  second  thing  is— I  don't  think 
the  minister  is  aware  of  the  way  in  which 
the  rental  market  works  in  major  cities  like 
Toronto  and  like  Ottawa.  In  Ottawa,  Mr. 
Speaker,  50  per  cent  of  the  people  are  ten- 
ants. I  believe  the  figure  is  higher  here  in 
Toronto.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  budget 
to  ensure  that  the  benefit  of  any  mimicipal 
tax  reductions  is  passed  on  to  tenants  by 
their  landlords.   There  is  not  a  single  word 


there  to  ensure  that  they  see  the  benefit.  So, 
who  will  get  the  benefit  of  that? 

An  hon.  member:  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Who  will  get  the  benefit  of 
approximately  50  per  cent  of  what  remains 
from  the  $180  million  the  minister  is  giving 
municipahties?  It  will  go  to  the  landlords,  to 
the  corporate  landlords  who  now  dominate 
the  rental  market  in  large  cities  like  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  Ottawa.  Not  only  that,  but 
who  then  will  suffer  most  because  tenants 
will  not  see  any  benefit  if  municipalities  de- 
cide to  cut  the  tax  rates? 

Well,  the  minister  may  not  be  aware  of  it 
but,  in  fact,  low-income  people  tend  to  be 
tenants;  higher-income  people  tend  to  be 
homeowners.  High-income  people,  therefore, 
will  see  any  benefit  of  tax  reductions  passed 
on  by  mimicpalities;  lower-income  people 
won't,  because  they  are  tenants.  And  in  the 
tight  housing  markets  that  prevail  in  the 
major  cities  of  the  province,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  way  that  they  can  compel  or  per- 
suade their  landlords  to  pass  back  that  $15 
or  $20  or  $25  tax  reduction. 

Mr.  Young:  But  the  landlords  will  raise 
rents  because  of  the  two  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  That's  right.  We  have  for- 
tunately avoided  the  perverse  situation  where 
landlords  would  have  raised  rents  because  of 
the  energy  tax,  while  ignoring  the  fact  that 
they  were  getting  a  comparable  reduction 
through  the  municipal  tax  cuts  if  any  had 
actually  occurred.  We  have  avoided  that  kind 
of  perverse  situation. 

But  I  can  assure  the  minister  that  in  three 
or  four  months  time,  despite  a  possible  tax 
cut  in  Ottawa,  I  will  have  people  coming  to 
me  in  my  riding  telling  me  that  their  rent 
has  gone  up  by  $10  a  month  and  that  the 
landlord  told  them  he  did  it  because  of  the 
property  tax  increase,  even  when  none  actu- 
ally existed. 

In  my  riding,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  let  the 
minister  know  the  way  in  which  these  differ- 
ences take  place,  in  the  area  where  I  actually 
live,  84  per  cent  of  the  people  are  tenants 
and,  therefore,  won't  benefit  from  any  tax 
cuts  created  by  the  money  he  is  generating 
from  this  sales  tax  increase.  Next  door,  across 
the  road,  97  per  cent  of  the  people  are  ten- 
ants. This  is  the  centre  of  the  city  and  it  is 
essentially  a  low-income  area.  In  other  areas, 
also  low-income,  the  proportions  run  68  per 
cent  and  84  per  cent. 

When  you  go  to  the  a£9uent  areas  arovmd 
Island  Park  Dr.   and  the  Civic  Hospital  in 
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my  riding,  you  find  that  almost  everybody 
owns  his  own  home,  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
people  own  their  own  homes.  When  you  go 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  west  end  of  Ottawa, 
where  people's  incomes  are  in  the  $10,000 
and  $15,000  category,  you  find  that  75  and 
80  per  cent  of  the  people  who  live  there  own 
their  own  homes. 

The  money  being  generated  by  this  sales 
tax,  which  is  a  regressive  tax  on  poor  people, 
when  it  comes  out  in  the  wash  will  mainly 
benefit  homeowners  who  will  feel  the  effects 
directly.  Therefore,  you  have  a  transfer  of 
tax  from  poor  people  to  people  who  are  bet- 
ter off.  We  just  can't  accept  that.  We  just 
don't  understand  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  point  is  that  this  tax 
is  inflationary.  I  only  need  to  point  for  the 
minister's  benefit  to  what  happened  in  Que- 
bec in  1966  to  1967  when  the  Quebec  gov- 
ernment raised  its  sales  tax  from  six  to  eight 
per  cent.  The  inflation  in  Quebec  that  flowed 
from  that  tax  increase  was  one  of  the  direct 
reasons  for  the  enormous  bout  of  inflation 
that  this  country  had  during  the  late  1960s. 

Is  the  minister  so  unaware  of  economics 
that  he  doesn't  think  that  his  inflationary 
tax  increase  will  affect  collective  bargaining 
agreements?  Does  he  think  the  unions  will 
simply  stand  by  and  accept  that  they  should 
be  penalized  by  an  added  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living,  which  is  already  going  up  by 
five  per  cent,  without  raising  any  demand 
to  their  employers?  Does  he  think  that 
executives,  for  that  matter,  won't  negotiate 
also  in  order  to  get  higher  salaries  because 
of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  their  inflated 
standard  of  living,  arising  out  of  the  sales 
tax  increase?  It's  going  to  happen.  One  other 
area,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  it's  going  to  hap- 
pen very  specifically  and  where  one  can  put 
a  very  specific  cost  on  the  minister's  pro- 
posals, is  in  the  field  of  housing  that  people 
buy  or  want  to  buy.  The  cost  of  a  new  home 
last  year  in  Toronto  was  $32,000,  according 
to  the  National  Housing  Act  statistics.  It 
was  a  good  deal  higher  than  that  on  an  aver- 
age because  many  homes  were  not  financed 
by  CMHC.  The  cost  of  homes  in  Ottawa, 
Hamilton,  Windsor  and  Thunder  Bay  was 
also  in  the  range  from  $29,000  to  $31,000. 
At  least  $10,000  worth  of  building  materials 
goes  into  each  of  those  new  homes.  It  may 
even  be  higher.  The  increase  in  tax  that  the 
minister  is  imposing  amounts  to  $200  on 
that  $10,000  worth  of  materials.  He  is  con- 
tributing directly  to  the  inflation  in  housing 
costs  that  is  such  a  scandal  in  this  province 
right  today. 


Mr.  Speaker,  people  who  face  that  extra 
cost  will  have  to  borrow  the  money  in  order 
to  finance  it.  They  will  have  to  borrow  that 
money  at  ctirrent  mortgage  rates  of  9.25  per 
cent.  They  will  be  paying  over  20  or  25 
years  in  principal  and  interest  something  like 
an  extra  $25  a  year  on  their  shelter  costs 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  minister's  in- 
crease in  sales  tax.  And  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  enough  to  wipe  out  any  sales  tax  credit 
which  small  families  may  get  from  the  min- 
ister's tax  credit. 

One  wonders  if  the  minister  ever  talks  to 
his  federal  leader,  whether  he  even  acknowl- 
edges that  Mr.  Stanfield  is  his  federal  leader, 
whether  he  ever  talks  to  other  federal  Con- 
servatives. Didn't  the  minister  hear  Mr. 
Stanfield,  in  ringing  tones  through  the  cam- 
paign of  1972,  promise  that  a  Conservative 
government  would  repeal  the  11  per  cent 
sales  tax  on  building  materials  in  order  to 
bring  down  the  cost  of  housing?  Didn't  he 
hear  the  Conservative  candidate  in  his  o^vn 
riding  in  London  promise  the  same  thing? 
Didn't  he  see  it  in  the  leaflets  distributed 
by  his  party? 

Hon.  Mr.  Bemier:  Maybe  he  didn't  allow 
it. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  How  does  the  minister  jus- 
tify this  schizophrenia  between  the  provin- 
cial and  federal  levels  of  his  party?  The 
seven  per  cent  tax  that  he  is  imposing  on 
building  materials  comes  on  top  of  an  11 
per  cent  federal  tax  for  a  total  of  19  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  materials  going  into 
a  new  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  something  like  $2,000 
to  $2,500  going  into  the  cost  of  a  new 
home,  and  adding  to  the  housing  inflation 
that  we  suffer  right  now.  We  suggest  that 
it  shows  absolutely  no  concern  about  hous- 
ing on  the  minister's  part,  and  that  it  also 
reveals  that  the  divisions  that  are  vidthin  the 
Ontario  Conservative  Party  are  also  matched 
by  the  divisions  between  this  Conservative 
Party  and  its  federal   coimterparts. 

Mr.  Martel:  Hear,  hear.  Right  on! 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  minister 
might  come  back  and  say  he  agrees,  he  thinks 
that  there  should  be  an  exemption  for  build- 
ing materials,  or  for  building  materials  up  to 
a  certain  value  for  moderate-income  housing. 
He  might  also  come  back  and  realize  that 
children's  clothing  above  the  certain  sizes  now 
specified  in  the  Act  should  be  tax-free  if  it  is 
designated  for  kids  of  under  the  age  of  14 
or  16,  whatever  the  cutoff  age  is. 
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He  might  also  agree  that  household  neces- 
sities, such  as  soap  and  cleanser  and  so  on, 
ought  to  be  exempted.  But  by  that  time  he 
will  have  riddled  the  tax  full  of  holes  if  he 
makes  all  those  exemptions,  that's  what  the 
minister  will  say.  The  exemptions  are  neces- 
sary because  it  is  such  a  regressive  tax  and 
because  it  is  being  put  to  such  a  high  level. 
That  is  why  we  suggest  that  there  are  other 
more  equitable  means  of  taxing  which  the 
minister  should  use,  rather  than  homing  in  on 
individual  consumers,  particularly  in  the 
lower-income  ranges  with  the  kind  of  taxes 
he  has  imposed. 

The  minister  suggested  when  he  had  his 
energy  tax  that  all  we  needed  to  do  to  avoid 
its  incidence  was  to  put  on  a  sweater  and  turn 
down  the  thermostat. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  didn't  say  that  either. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  didn't  say  that  either. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Well,  the  minister  is  rather 
labelled  with  it. 

Mr.  Lewis:   It  will  live  with  him  forever. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  It  will,  yes.  I  am  just  won- 
dering whether  he  is  telling  the  people  of  this 
province  that  they  should  put  away  the  soap 
and  wash  only  once  a  week,  that  they  should 
wash  their  sheets  once  a  month- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —that  they  should  stop  using 
toilet  paper  and  use  green  rhubarb  leaves. 

Mr.  Foulds:  Or  the  Reader's  Digest. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  that's  the  kind 
of  attitude  the  minister  has  to  the  necessities 
that  people  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  There's  no  tax  on  hair- 
cuts. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  Okay,  that's  not  a  problem  for 
him  because  his  isn't  growing  any  more. 


Hon.    Mr.    White: 

excuse? 


What's    the    member's 


Mr.  Cassidy:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  before, 
the  minister  doesn't  really  know  where  the 
people  of  the  province  are  at.  The  people 
I  know  in  my  riding  may  buy  the  occasional 
goldfish,  and  the  two-cent  saving  that  the 
minister  gives  them  by  exempting  pets,  when 
they  go  down  to  Woolworth's  to  buy  a  gold- 
fish, may  tickle  their  fancy,  but  they  don't 


buy  dogs  for  $50,  or  pedigreed  cats  for  $150. 
It's  the  kind  of  people  the  minister  consorts 
with  who,  in  fact,  will  benefit  substantially 
from  his  repeal  of  the  sales  tax  on  pets. 

I,  for  one,  am  quite  willing  to  see  the  sales 
tax  on  pets  go  back,  because  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  it  is  a  very  highly  progressive  tax; 
it  hits  people  in  upper-income  levels  and  the 
ones  who  want  to  buy  jaguars  and  other 
things  like  that,  and  it  doesn't  really  hit- 
Mr.  Foulds:  Ocelots. 

Mr.  Cassidy:   —the  kids  and  their  parents 

in  low-income  groups- 
Mr.  Renwiek:  They  pick  them  up  at  the 

Humane  Society. 

Mr.  Cassidy:  —who  will  get  a  stray  from 
the  Humane  Society  and  are  more  concerned 
that  an  animal  be  available  than  to  have  a 
pedigree  as  long  as  your  arm.  So  we'll  sup- 
port putting  that  back,  if  we  have  to. 

But  we  do  suggest  that  it  reveals  the 
minister  doesn't  really  understand  where  the 
ordinary  people  of  the  province  are  at.  They 
don't  buy  these  pets,  Mr.  Speaker.  They  do 
buy  a  number  of  necessities,  they  have  to  buy 
necessities,  and  they  have  to  pay  this  savage 
tax.  It  is  not  fair,  and  he  ought  to  withdraw 
it. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  pre- 
pared to  speak  on  this  bill  in  two  aspects— 
the  philosophy  of  those  opposing  it  and  the 
terms  themselves.  I  must  say,  however,  that 
I  was  thrown  a  bit  of  a  curve  this  morning 
when  I  found  that  one  of  our  bright  young 
Tories  apparently  has  now  enunciated  for 
the  party  two  philosophies  which  may  ex- 
plain in  some  part  why  this  bill  is  before  us: 

1.  Women    belong    in    another    world;    and 

2.  They  are  not  of  the  same  race  as  men. 

I  think  we  should  really  have  a  very  full 
debate  on  this  matter,  because  I  am  not 
sure  which  of  the  two  was  regarded  to  be 
of  the  human  race,  and  I  think  the  minister 
ought  perhaps  to  explain  it. 

I  am  also  indebted  deeply  to  my  friend 
from  Lakeshore  who  advised  this  House  as 
to  just  what  the  minister  was  doing  on  the 
weekend;  he  was,  in  fact,  cutting  grass.  That 
explained  to  me  something  of  the  reasoning 
in  this  proposed  Act,  whereby  his  love  of 
growing  things  didn't  seem  to  extend  to  sod, 
which  produced  grass  and  he  perhaps  has 
to  cut. 

If  I  may,  before  I  get  into  my  opposition 
in   this   matter,   I  do  have   one   element   of 
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commendation;  it  relates,  of  course,  to  the 
amendments  with  reference  to  restaurant 
meals.  This  is  an  important  factor  in  a  city 
such  as  Toronto,  and  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto, and  I  commend  the  government  for 
giving  consideration  to  what  has  been  an  in- 
equity for  those  who  must  eat  all  their  meals 
in  restaurants  because  of  a  lack  of  adequate 
housing. 

I  would  like  to  look  at  the  matter  of  the 
way  in  which  the  budget  itself  was  produced 
and  this  particular  aspect  of  it.  It  was  ex- 
plained to  us  by  the  Treasurer  that  it  is 
important  to  keep  these  matters  very  confi- 
dential until  they  can  get  before  this  House, 
because  one  does  not  want  any  portion  of 
the  public  to  be  able  to  take  unfair  advan- 
tage of  these  pronounced  policies.  Yet  it  is 
interesting  that  in  the  processing  of  this  par- 
ticular bill,  those  who  can  afford  to  evade 
it,  at  least  for  a  time,  have  been  given 
ample  opportunity  to  go  on  their  buyinr^ 
sprees.  But  again  those  who  haven't  the 
funds  or  the  credit  to  do  so  are  going  to 
be  stuck  with  paying  the  tax  whether  they 
can  afford  it  or  not. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  one  small 
factor.  It  has  been  my  experience  in  other 
government  areas  that  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tering such  rebates  or  credits,  as  has  been 
referred  to,  can  sometimes  pretty  well  erode 
the  whole  effect.  The  Treasurer,  in  answer 
to  mv  question  in  the  House,  advised  me 
that  there  would  be  no  costs  attached.  How- 
ever, I  have  taken  the  opportunity  to  speak 
\vith  those  in  authority  in  Ottawa,  and  they 
advise  that  this  sort  of  administrative  cost 
is  provided  for  by  agreement,  and  of  course 
there  will  be  charges  back  for  any  admin- 
istrative costs  which  may  flow  from  it.  I 
point  that  out  because  I  think  it  has  just  a 
bit  of  a  bearing  on  whether  or  not  one  has 
adequately  considered  all  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  this  proposed  legislation. 

Now  we  come  to  general  philosophy  for 
a  moment,  if  I  may,  I  think  it's  almost 
unanimous  in  this  House,  in  one  form  or 
another,  that  this  type  of  tax  is  a  regressive 
tax.  What  is  this  government's  attitude  to 
financing  with  relation  to  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

We  see  that  the  Premier  (Mr.  Davis)  of 
the  Province  has  found  it  necessary  to  ade- 
quately service  his  own  ofiSce,  to  increase 
the  costs  to  the  taxpayer  by  close  to  $1  mil- 
lion in  two  years.  Attendant  on  that  we  find 
it's  incumbent  upon  the  Speaker  in  the 
budget,  to  cut  the  stipends  of  attendants  to 
try  to  overcome  some  of  this  spending. 


We  have  seen  the  runaway  costs  of  Medi- 
care. This  government's  answer  is  not  to  try 
to  work  out  something  to  give  some  sort  of 
controls  but  "Let's  cut  off  stipends  to  intern- 
ing students  as  of  last  May"— granted,  this 
has  been  corrected  as  a  result  of  the  opposi- 
tion—and, of  course,  to  attack  the  nursing 
students,  although  I'm  sure  none  of  these 
can  fill  the  coffers  of  the  party,  and  to  make 
them  pay  tuition  fees  and  give  them,  in  some 
cases,  two  months  to  pay  $250;  and,  of 
course,  to  pay  for  part  of  their  residential 
accommodation . 

The  Provincial  Secretariat  for  Justice  and 
the  whole  galaxy  of  Justice  has  proliferated 
and  the  philosophy  of  this  government  is  to 
advise  legal  aid  to  cut  off  services  to  chil- 
dren in  the  afternoon  because  the  cost  is 
so  high.  Why  a  child  in  the  afternoon  should 
not  be  as  needful  of  that  sort  of  care  as  a 
child  in  the  morning  perhaps  this  govern- 
ment will  explain,  because  it's  part  of  its 
philosophy. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Deacon  (York  Centre):  It's  hard 
for  anyone  else  to  understand. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  I  would  like  not  to  deal  in 
generalities  but  to  take  two  specific  cases  to 
try  to  appeal  to  the  Treasurer  to  understand 
something  of  the  way  in  which  this  tax  itself 
will  function. 

A  young  man— a  handicapped  young  man 
but  I  trust  h?  does  belong  to  the  same  race- 
has  an  income  of  $136  per  month.  Because  of 
his  specific  disability  he  has  to  pay  out  $200 
for  shoes  in  one  year.  These  people  are  not 
permitted  to  work  under  the  system  that  is 
operative  here— and  I'm  glad  the  Solicitor 
General  (Mr.  Yaremko)  is  here  because  I 
wanted  to  ask  a  question  but  my  gymnastics 
are  still  not  catching  up  with  it.  These  handi- 
capped people  are  advised  that  the  fire  mar- 
shal has  informed  employers  that  thev  .should 
not  be  employed  because  they  are  a  bad  risk. 
I  would  love  to  have  that  checked.  I  wanted 
to  ask  that  question. 

These  are  people  who  are  being  asked  to 
pay  this  tax  out  of  these  limited  funds.  How 
can  the  Treasurer  say  that  they  will  get  a 
credit  next  year?  With  this  kind  of  increase 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  they  will  remain 
in  the  house  and  not  get  the  shoes  they  need 
because  they  won't  be  able  to  pay  it  this 
year,  and  it  doesn't  matter  next  year. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would  like 
to  make.  The  Treasurer  has  stated  as  his  phil- 
osophy—and it  is  one  with  which  I  am  in 
entire    agreement— that   we   do   not   want   to 
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pass   off  to  future   generations   the   debts   of 
today. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  I  am  sorry  I  didn't  say 
that  either. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  All  right.  He  did  use  an- 
other phrase.  I  just  hadn't  caught  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  White:  Yes. 

Mrs.  Campbell:  But  it  was  stated  that  it 
was  the  real  objective  of  this  legislation  to 
reduce  the  debt  of  this  province  and,  there- 
fore, of  course,  to  have  the  present  generation 
absorb  it.  I  find  the  philosophy  diflBcult  to 
understand  when  one  looks  at  the  effect  of 
this  tax  on  future  taxpayers  who  are  not  pro- 
vincial taxpayers  per  se  in  this  equation.  Does 
the  Treasurer  understand  that  municipalities 
have  been  capitalizing  the  five  per  cent  for 
their  capital  projects  and  will  be  of  necessity 
capitalizing  the  seven  per  cent  for  capital 
projects,  and  this  will  be  part  of  their  debt 
financing  for  many  generations  to  come! 

I  would  note  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
would  feel  that  it  would  be  incumbent  upon 
me  at  this  point  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
this  debate. 

Mrs.  Campbell  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Winkler  (Chairman,  Manage- 
ment Board  of  Cabinet):  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  we  will  continue  with  the  debate 
presently  before  the  House— order  16,  Bill  98. 
We  will  also  start  sitting  Monday  evening. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Renwick  (Riverdale):  Mr. 
Speaker,  just  before  the  adjournment,  would 
the  House  leader  give  us  assurance  that  so 
long  as  the  debate  on  Bill  98  continues,  the 
estimates  committee  will  not  be  sitting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  No,  I  will  not  do  that 
because  I  am  of  the  opinion,  although  I  am 
not  certain,  that  the  estimates  of  the  Attorney 
General  (Mr.  Bales)  have  been  called  for 
Monday. 

Mr.  Renwick:  That  is  precisely  the  reason 
for  my  question.  They  have  been  called  for 
Monday  afternoon  following  the  question 
period.  When  a  bill,  such  as  this  bill,  is  be- 
ing debated  in  the  assembly,  it  is  not  proper 
that  the  estimates  committee,  in  my  view, 
should  be  sitting.  That  is  why  I  ask  for  the 
assurance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  As  I  have  said  on  other 
occasions,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  don't  intend  to  in- 


terfere with  the  sitting  of  committees.  I 
think  that  this  is  consistent  with  the  com- 
mitment that  I  gave  the  House.  It  is  going  to 
be  difiBcult  enough  to  keep  them  all  planned 
and  operating  so  we  don't  involve  two  differ- 
ent groups  of  people  in  two  different  places. 
I  feel  satisfied  that  we  are  doing  the  correct 
thing  in  accordance  with  my  commitment. 

Mr.  Renwick:  This  bill  is  the  core  of  the 
budget. 

Mr.  S.  Lewis  (Scarborough  West):  Just  a 
point  for  the  House  leader:  I  understand  and 
accept  the  relevance  of  his  statement  to  the 
fact  that  estimates  in  committee  will  go  simul- 
taneously with  the  House.  But  on  a  bill  of 
this  kind— 

Hon.   Mr.    Winkler:    Well,   it's   up   to   the 
committee.    The    member    was    complaining 
earlier- 
Mr.  Lewis:  Oh,  no,  that  isn't  really  fair. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Martel  (Sudbury  East):  The 
committee  never  met.  So  don't  give  us  that 
nonsense. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  isn't  really  fair,  because 
the  committee  will  follow  what  the  House 
leader  deems  to  be  appropriate  in  the  order 
of  business  and— well,  the  committee  hasn't 
met  yet,  that's  true;  this  particular  com- 
mittee hasn't  even  met.  There  are  obviously 
people  who  are  going  to  want  to  participate 
on  second  reading  of  this  bill— since  it  is  the 
centrepiece  of  the  government's  budget— who 
will  also  have  to  be  in  the  committee  on 
the  Attorney  General's  estimates,  and  that 
just  seems  to  be  an  unfair  order  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House.  Surely  the  committee  can 
begin  to  sit  on  conclusion  of  second  reading. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler:  Once  again,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  endeavouring  to  be  as  co- 
operative as  I  possibly  can  and  I  know  that 
membership  on  committees  can  be  substi- 
tuted. I  feel  that  I  have  bent  over  back- 
wards—now far  enough  in  the  course  of  this 
session— in  regard  to  the  committee  and  the 
House  and  so  on,  in  regard  to  the  requests 
of  the  opposition.  Although  I  really  want 
to  offer  every  co-operation  that  I  can,  I 
will  leave  that  determination  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Winkler  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  1  o'clock,  p.m. 
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